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Hu been long employed in the ſtudy and culti- 


France, for the uſe of ſuch as aſpire to exactneſs of criticiſm, . 
or elegance of ſtyle. — "== 


ate by no means neceſſary to the greater number of readers, 
who, ſeldom intending to write or preſuming to judge, turn |} 
over books only to amuſe their leiſure, and to gain degrees 


of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, and ex- 
plaining terms of ſcience or words of infrequent occurrence, 


r 
5 


vation of the Engliſh language, I lately publiſhed a 
Dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy and 


| 


£ 


But it has been fince conſidered that works of that kind 


of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary to 
the common buſineſs of life: theſe know not any other uſe 


or remote derivation. — > 

| f For theſe purpoſes many dictionaries haye been written 1 
by different authors, and with different degrees of ſkill; but 
none of them have yet fallen into my hands by which eren 
the loweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Some of their: 
authors wanted induſtry, and others literature; ſome knew | 
not their own defects, and others were too idle to ſupply | 
rer this reaſon a ſmall dictionary appeared yet to be want- 
ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance |} 


claim to myſelf a longer acquaintance with the lexicography _ 
of our language than any other writer has had, I ſhall hope 

to be conſidered as having more experience at leaſt than*moſt 
of my predeceſſors, and as more likely to accommodate: the 
nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe, I therefore offer W 
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In comparing this with other dictionaries of the ſame kind, 
it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. 


I. It contains many words not to be found in any Other. 

II. Many barbarous terms and phraſes by which other 
dictionaries may vitiate the ſtyle, are rejected from this. 

III. The words are more correctly ſpelled, partly by atten- 


tion to their etymology, and partly by obſervation of the 


4178 of the beſt authors. 
The etymologies and derivations, whether from foreign 
* or from native roots, are more diligently traced, 


and more diſtinctly noted. 


V. The ſenſes of each word are more copiouſly enume- 


rated, and more clearly explained. 


VI. Many words occurring in the Ader authors, ſuch as 


Spenſer, Shakſpeare, and Milton, which had been hither- 


to omitted, are here carefully inſerted; ſo that this book 
may ſerve as a gloſſary or expoſitory index to the poetical 


Writers. 
VII. To the words, and. to the different ſenſes of each word, 


are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of thoſe 


wiiters by whom they have been uſed; ſo that the reader 
who knows the different periods of the language, and the 
time of its authors, may PE of the elegance or prevalence 


Of any word, or meaning of a word; and without recurring 


to other books, may know what are antiquated, what are 


unuſual, and what are recommended by the beſt authority. 


The words of this Dictionary, as oppoſed to others, are 
more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, more 


faithfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained. Of 


an Abſtract it is not neceſſary to ſay more; and I hope it WII 
not to be 1 that truth requires me to ſay leſs. 
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of ning words properly, com- 
priſes four, parts: Orthography, Ety- 


mology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


Inthisdiviſiofiand order of the parts of gram- 
mar I follow the common grammarians, with- 
out inquiring whether a fitter diſtribution 
might not be found. Experience has long 
ſhewn this method to be ſo diſtinct as to ob- 
viate confuſion, and ſo comprchenſive as to 
prevent any inconventent omiſſions. I likewiſe 
uſe the terms already received, and already 
underſtood, though perhapsothers more proper 


might ſometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and 


other innovators, whoſe. new terms have ſunk 


their learning into neglect, have left ſufficient 


warning againſt the triſling ambition of teach- 
ing arts in a new language. | 


OrTHocrAaPHy is the art of com- 
bining letters into Hllables, and ſyllables 
into words. It therefore teaches pre- 
viouſly the form and ſound of letters. 
The letters of the Engliſh language are, 
| Ttalick. Old Engliſh. Name. 
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ſome other 


T ON & UW: 


Roman. Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 


K 8 ex 
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"4. 5 £3 32 3 ed, more 


commonly iz. 


zard or uzzard,- 


that is, / bard. 


To theſe may be added certain combina- 
tions of letters 8 uſed in printing as 
ct, ſt, fl, fl, ſb, ik, ﬀ, fl, 3 ill. if, and 
&, or and per ſe, and. ct, ft, f. N, ſb, jt, #5 
Sf I f, R. Ii, &. © ft MMM, fi 
0 * M dn? wg ie Ts 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty- 
four, becauſe anciently i and j, as well asu and v, 
were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as 
thoſe letters, which had always different pow- 


* 


ers, have now different forms, vuralphabetmay © 
be properly ſaid to eonſiſt of twenty-ſix letters. 
None of the ſmall conſonants have a douhle 


form, except / «5; of which / is uſed in the 


beginning, and middle, and s at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 


Such is the number generally re- 
ceived; but for 7 it is the practice to 


write y in the end of words, as zhy, 


from | beautify. ' beautifying ; in the 


words ſays, days, eyes; and in words 
9 derived en the Greek, and written 
| orginally with v, as fem, cùgun⁰ed 


Jympathy, ovurebua. 8 


For ꝝ we often write ww after a 
vowel, to make a diphthong; as rat, 


grew, vieau, VaWz flowing, lung. 


The ſounds of all the letters are, 


Xx 
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In treating on the letters, I wall not; like | 2 I 


their formation and prolation by rhe organs of 


- ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, or phyſio. 


logiſt; nor into the properties and gradation of 


ſounds, or the elegance or harſhneſsof particular. 
combinations, as 4 writer. of univerſal ans 
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ammarians, inquire into the ori- 
ginal of their form as an antiquarian; nor into 
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tranſcendental grammar. I confider the Eng- 
liſh alphabet only as it is Engliſh ; and even in 
this narrow difqniſition I follow the example 
of former grammarians, perhaps with more 


reverence than judgment. becauſe by writing 


in Engiſn [ſuppoſe my reader already acquaint- 
ed with the Engliſh language, and confequent- 
ly able to pronounce the letters of which ! 
teach the pronunciation; and becauſe of ſounds 
in general it may be obſerved, that words.: are 
unable to deſcribe them. An account there- 
fore of the primitive and ſimple letters is uſe- 


"Jefs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their ſound, 


and thoſe who know it not. 
Of VOWELS 
has three ſounds, the flender, 
open, and broard, 5 
flender is found in moſt words, 
as face, mane; and in words ending 
in ation, as creation, jalvation, gene- 
rat ion. = 
The o flender is che proper Engliſh e, called 
very juſtly by Erpenius, in his Arabick Gram- 


mar, a Anglicum cum e mijium, as having a 


middle ſound between the open @ and the e. 
The French have 2 iimilar found in the word 


pair, and in their e maſcuhne. 


open is the „ of the Italian, or 


nearly reſembles it; as father, rather, 
congratulate, fancy, glaſs: | 

broad refembles the @ of the 
German; as all, wall, call. 


Man words pronounced with a broad were 
hncjevly written with an, as fault, mault ; 


and we ill fay, fault, vau/t. This was pro- 


dably the Saxon ſound, for it is yet retained in 
the northern dialects, and in the ruſtick pro- 
nunciation; as maun for man, baund, for b,; 


The ſhort @ approaches to the a 

open, as 2 ras „ | 

- The long b 

the end of the word, is always ſlender, 
as graze, fame. | 
| A forms a 

, and x or wv. Ai or ay, as In plain, 
Wain, Lay, clay, has only the ſound of 


a, if prolonged by e at 


diphthong only with 7 or 


A 


Engliſh diphthong; and is more pro rly ex- 
preſſed by ſingle e, as Ceſar, Encas. 25 F 


E. 


F is the letter which occurs moſt frequently 
in the Engliſh language, 


E is long, as in eie; or ſhort, 
as in cellar, 5iparate, celebrate, men, 
then, 

It is always ſhort before a double 
conſonant, or two confonants, as in 
vix, perplexity, relent, m*dlar, rep- 


tile, 5erjent, cellar, ceſſation, öl Ang, 


fell, felling, deb. 

E is always mute at the end of a 
word, except in monoſyllables that 
have no other vowel, as be; or pro- 
969 names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; 

ing uſed to modify the foregoing 
conſonants, as fince, once, hedge, oblige ; 
or to lengthen the preceding vowel, 
as bn, bane; can, cane; pin, fine; 
tin, tune; rib, robe; pop, pope; fir, 
fire; cir, care ; tub, tube, 


Almoſt all words which now terminate in 
confonants ended ancieutly in e, as year, yeare ; 
wildnejs, wildnefſe ; which e probably had the 
force of the French e feminine, and conſtituted 
a ſyllable with its aſſociate conſonant; for in 
old editions words are ſometimes divided thus, 
clear-re, fel-le, knowled-ge. This e was per- 
haps for a time vocab or ſilent in poctry as 
convenience required ; but it has been long 
wholly mute, Camden in his Remains calls it 
the ſilent e. ; 5 


It does not always lengthen the 


foregoing vowel, as. glive, live, give, 


It has ſometimes in the end of 
words a ſound obſcure, and ſcareel 


perceptible, as open, ha q 
thiſtle, participle, metre, lucre. 


This fainteſs of found is found when e 
arates a mute from a liquid, as in rotten, or 
followsa mute and 1iquid, as in cattle. : 


E forms a diphthong with 4, as 
near; with i, as deign, receive; and 
with u Or W, AS new, ſtew. | 7 


ww 


Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; or 
Ea f | 0 
like ee, as dear, clear, near. 


Zi is ſounded like e long, as ze, 


in che pronunciation from plane, ane. 


dae bons and dender a, and differ not 
| A or aw has the found of the 


German 4, as raw, naaghty. 


Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not 


perceiving. 
Eu ſounds as « long and ſoft. 


,. a, #, Are combined in Beauty 


x”; 


; 55 s pletely naturalizcd or aſlimilated, but is no 
. 63 | | 
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| and its derivatives, but have only the With 2 or a, as our, power, flows 
ſourd of vw. er; but in ſome words has only the 
E may be fail to form a diph- ſound of o long, as in ſoul, bowl, 
thong by reduplication, as agree, ſleep ow, grow. Theſe different ſounds 
; ng. 8 are uſed to diftingutſh different ſig- 
| *.ifications z as Gow, an inſtrument 
for ſhooting ; bow, a depreflion of the 
head; /ow, the ſhe of a boar; /ow, to 
a+ ſcatter ſeed: bowl, an orbicular body; 
© bowl, a wooden veſſel. | 
: T has a ſound long, as fine; and On is ſometimes pronounced like 0 
* ſhort, as Yin. 185 ſoft, as court; ſometimes like » ſhorty 
That is eminently obſervable in 7, which as cough ; ſometimes like cloſe, as . 
may be likewife remarka le in other letters, could; or 1. open, as r ough, tough, 


that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound con - which uſe only can teach. 
tracted, but a ſound wholly different. h 


Eo is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded 
5 as / ſhort; and in people, where it is pronounced 
like ee. 


. J. 


: , Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of 
The long ſound in monoſyllables is words which in Latin end in or, and ate made 


2 
* 
8-4 always mar ed by the : final, as in, Engliſh, as honour, labour favour, from bonor, 
> thine. | labor, favor. 

: J is often ſounded before r, as a Some late innovators have ejected the 1% 
: ſhort 2; as Hirt, firſt, ſhirt. without conſidering that the laſt ſyllable gives 


"vo . the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a ſound 
It forms a diphthong only with e, between them, if not compounded of both; 


1 as field, ſhield, which is ſounded as the beſides thar they are probably derived to us 
double ce; except friend, which is from the French nouns in eur, as boneur, faveur, f 
ſounded as Frl. i CE 7 " 2 

a Tis joined with e in Jie, and exo in views. 75 + Vt nn 

F which triphthongs are Loünded as the open 2. U is long in % confufionz or 

- 0 N ſhort, as 7s, conciſſſion. | 3 

: ow 5 . 4: 5 4 It coaleſces with ay e, i, o but Nas 

: W long as ore, obearent, corrode rather in theſe combinations the force 

5 my; or ſhort, as block, knock, oblique, of the ww conſonant, As guaff, queſts "2 

Is 461 l. : : quit, quite, languiſhy ſometimes in ws __ 

g 2 Wamen is pronounced wimen. the i loſes its ſound, as in juice. It is' 

0 The ſhort 0 has ſometimes the ſound of ſometimes mute before a, e, i, y, s 7 
cloſe u, as ſon, come. Z . guard, gueſt, guiſe, buy, | | 3 1 

e O coaleſces into a diphthong with 2 33 e 

e, a, as moan, groan, approach; oa has 3 Fo followed by e in virtue, but the e has no. 

f the ſound of o long. | | Ut is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, 

4 o is united to e in ſome words derived from in imitation of the 4 a » *. ns freregnrs oe 1 I 

, Greek,” as economy ; but @ being not an gegue, Plagues vague, gies 


Engliſh diphthong, they are better written as 


they are ſounded, with only e, economy. LR FF 2 
e EY Nis a yowel, which, as Quintilian 
47 With , as oil, ſoil, moil, noiſome. obſerves of one of the Romans letters, 
5 woe might want withouc in convenience, 
Fa ; This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the but that we have its It ſupplies the 
ounds of the two letters as far as two ſounds lace of e orf ds * 
1d can be united without being deſtroyed, and fa * * A the e 0 Words, as thy $"< 
X therefore approaches more nearly than any before an 7, as Hing and 15 common. _ 2: 
* | combination in our tongue to the notion of a ly retained in derivative words Where 
diphthong. | 1 it was part of a diphthong in the pri- 
| 5 mitive; as deftrey, deftroyer; betr 
K | | 9 9 » - 
, With 0, AS boot, hoot, cooler; 00 has betrayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer $ | 


the ſound of the Italian . Jaxer; day, days. - 
. : - g f e 8 2 4 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was com- 
monly uſed where i is now put, occurs very 


frequently in all. old books. 


GENERAL RULES. 


A vowel in the beginning or mid- 
dle ſyllable, before two conſonants, 15 


commonly ſhort, as *#pIrtunity. 


In monoſy:lables a ſingle vowel 


before a fingle conſonant is ſhort, as 


Hag, freg- 


Many is pronounced as if it were written many. 


C CONSONANTS. 


B. 


B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as 
it obtains in other languages. 


It is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, 
doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, 
comb, vom G. 


It is uſed before /and 7, is black, brown, 


* 


| C. 

C has before e and : the ſound of 
J as fexcerely, centrick, _ ceutury, cir- 
cular, ciftern, city, ficcity -\ before a, 


e, and , it ſounds like 4, as calm, 


concavity, copper, incorporate, curioftty, 
coucupiſcence. 


© might be omitted ĩna the language without 
Jofs,. ſince one of its ſouids might be ſupplied 


by /, and the other by #, but that it perſerves 


to the eye the etymology of words, as face from 


= Facies, capli ve from capti tui. 


Cb has a ſound which is analyſed 
iato 6%, as church, chin, crutch. It 
is the ſame ſound which the Italians 
give to the c ſimple before i and e, 
As citta, cerra. 


Ch is ſounded like + in werds de- 


rived from the Greek, as chymiſt, 
{cheme, choler. Arch is commonly 


Punded nu before à vowel, as arch- 
Engel, and with the Engliſh found of 
£4 before a conſonant, as archbiſhop. 


o 
7 
2 


2 


Ch, in ſome French words not yet aſſimilated, 
Wunde like /, as muchine, chaiſe, _ = 
, a cording to Engliſu orthography, never 


ends a word; therefore we write ich, block, 
Mhich were originally, /iche, blocks. In luch 


Words C is now mute. 
It ic uſed before / and r, as cect, croſs, 
8 F | 


: cough, 
Hough. 


D. 
Is uniform in its ſound, as death, 
diligent * N 


It is uſed before r, as draw, droſs ; and 25, 
as dwell, 


. 

F though, having a name begin- 
ning with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the grammarians among the ſe- 
mivowels, yet has this quality of a 
mute, that it is commodiouſly founded 
before a liquid, as flaſk, fly, Freckle. 
It has an unvariable ſound, except 
that / is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as 
OV 


G. 

G has two ſounds, one hard, as in 
gay, go, gun; the other ſoft, as in 
gem, giant, \ 

At the end of a word it 1s always 
hard, as ring, ſuug, ſong, frog. 

Before e and : the ſound is uncer- 
tain. | 
6 before e is ſoft, as gem, genera- 
tion, except in gear, geld, geeſe, get, 
geaugaau, and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as /inging, ſtronger, and 
generally before er at the end of words, 
as Huger. ; i 

G is mute 
Foreigu. 

G* before i is hard, as give, ex- 
cept in giant, gigantich, gibbet, gibe, 
giblets, giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, 
ginger, gingle, to which may be added 
Eygpt and 55705 Pp 

G in the beginning of the word 
has the ſound of the hard g, as 
ghoſtly; in the middle, and ſome- 
times at the end, it is quite filent, as 
though, right, ſought, ſpoken tbo), 
rite, ſoute. V- | 

It has often at the end the ſound 
of /, as laugh; whence laughter re- 
tains the ſame ſound in the middle; 
trough, ſougb, tough, enough, 


before , as gnaſb, fan, 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the ori- 
ginal pronunciation gh has the force of a con- 
ſonant deeply guttural, which is ſtil] continued 


. among the Scotch. 


G is uſed before 6, %, and r. 


I. 


ENGLISH 


2 OE 
A is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows 
that the following vowel muſt be pro- 
nounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of che 


breath, as Hat, horſe. 


It ſeldom begins any but the rst 


ſyllable, in which it is always ſounded 


with a full breath, except in Heir, 


herb, heſiter, Honour, humble, honeſt 


e and their e 


It ſometimes bens middle or final Fikibles 


in words compounded, as Seh]; or en 
from the Es as compribended. s 5 


7 ee Gd Aileen like 
the ſoft g, and is therefore g letter uſe- 


leſs; except in etymology, as Gjacala- | 


ton, Aer, jocund, om” 
5 
E has the ſound of hard c, 25d! is 
uſed before e and 7, where, according 
to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, 
as Rept,” king, feirts,  ſeptick, for ſo 
it ſhould be written, not /ceprick, be- 
cauſe /c is ſoundcd like % As in cene. 


It is uſed before u, 28 bnell, ket, but totally 
es its ſound in modern e 


K is never doubled ; but c is uſed 
before it, to ſhorten the vowel by a 


| double conſonant, as cockle, Pickle. 


* 


3 
FF, has in Engliſh the fame liquid 


found as in other languages. 


The cuſtom is to double the J at the end of 
monoſyllables, as Lill, æuill, full. 
were orginally written Lille, wille, fulle; and 
when the e firſt grew ſilent, and was after- 
wards omitted, the // was retained, to give 
force, according to the analogy of our Mite 
zuage, to che W vowel. 


- 


L is ſometimes mute; as in ca 5 


| half, halves, talves, could, © <vould 


ſhould, pſulm, talk, ſalmon, falcon. 


The Saxons, whodelighted in guttural ſounds, 


ſometimes aſpirated the / at the be inning of 


words, as hlep, a loaf, or bread; h apofid, a 


lord; but this is PrORUDGIANOD is now diſuſed. 


_ 


=o . 


Theſe words 


henry 7 ne as trees, late, d. 


TONGUE. 


Le at the 3 of words ĩs pronoun- 
ced like a weak el, in which the e 1s 
mot mute, as 5 table, ſpuitle. 


M. 


M has always the ame f wound, as 


murmury monumental. 1 


N. 


1 


NM has * che lame found, as 


noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after , as 
damn, condemn Og 3 


* 


5 P bas hai the ſame found, which 


the Welſh and Germans <cfound: 


with B. 


P is Genetics matey as in in p/alis, 


and between mand r, a54empt.,. 


Ph is uſed for / in words derived. 


from the Greek, as philg o/opoer, Ibu 
lanthr 925 Philip. | 


* * 


9, as in other languages, i is always 
followed by z, and has a ſound which 
our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed b 
cp, cab, as quadrant, gucen, equeſirians 


guilt, inguiry, quire, guotidian. Q 1 15 


never : wed by . 

Ou ts ſometimes ſounded, in words 
derived from the French, like 4, as 
conquer, HE, riſque, chequer. | 


R. 


I 


| R has the ſame rough f narling | 
ſound as in the other languages. 


The Saxons uſed often to put b before it, as 
er lat the beginning of words. 


- Rb is uſed in words derived from the Greek, 5 
Nene I 


as myrrh, myrrbine, catarrbous,/ 
matich, rt hu. CI 


Be, at the end of 8 words ah; 


rived from the Latin or Frenchi,. is 


pronounced like a weak ei as. ee 5 


e, Co. 


1 * 8 5 
ks * 
x 
— 


8 Re + a hiſing found, a8 w hilt Ze 
fifter. ' ; 0 


{$ 
* 


A ſingle's feldom cnds any word, Erde the 
third per ſon of verbs, as /oves, ##oxvs-;and the 


* 


reſe 7 the f 
pronouns 


— ————— ——— 
nero fie, We. — - —— hs 


— — 


— 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


pronouns this, bis, ours, Yours, us; the adverb . 


thus 5 and words derived from Latin, as dus, 


furplas; the cloſ: being always either in. /e, as 


bouſe, horſe, or in fo, as graſs, dreſs, bliſe, leſs, 


anciently graſſe, dreſſe. 


S fingle, at the end of words, has 
a groſſer ſound, like that of x, as 
trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, 
furplas . « = EN 

It ſounds like = before 7zoz, if a 


vowel goes before, as intruſton; and 


like / if it follows a conſonant, as 
conver ſion. 

It ſounds like z before e mute, as 
refuſe, and before y final, as rg ; and 
in thoſe. words, Shim, defire, wiſdom, 
' priſon, priſoner, preſent, present, damſel, 
caſement, 


It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be 


Gunded before all conſonants, except x and z 
in which / is compriſed, » being only &, and z 
a hard or groſs // This / is therefore termed by 
marian fue poteſtates litera; the reaſon of 
which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly fup- 
ſed to be, that in ſome words it might be 
doubled at pleaſure. Thus we find in ſeveral 
languages : | 
: + ſeatter ſdzeno, ſdructiolo, avellare, 
ch, ſrombrare, ſeranare, "mg 6 ſtwell, 
ſnipe, ſpace, ſplendour, ſpring, ſqueeze, forew, 
Hep, ftrength, frramen, ſfventura, fel. 


$ 1s mute in ite, and, demęſue, 


viſcount. : 
. | . : 
has its cuſtomary ſound, as rate, 
temptations 


T; before a vowel has the ſound of 


= þ, as Salvation, except an / goes before, 


as queſtion, excepting likewiſe deriva- 


tives from words ending in 2, as 


mighty, mightier. 

T5 has two ſounds; the one ſoft, 
as, thus, whether; the other hard, as 
thing, think, The ſound is ſoft in 
theſe words, then, thence, and 7herc, 


FF with their derivatives and compounds, 
and in that, theſe, thou, ' thee, thy, 


thine, their, they, this, theſe, them, 
thaugh, thus ; and in all words between 
two vowels, as father, whether; and 
between 7 and a vowel, as burther. 
In other words it is hard, as zh:ic}, 
thunder, faith, faithful. Where it is 
ſoftened at the end of a word, an e 


- 


4 ; 


young. 
in all caſes a vowel. 
obſerved of y as of ab, that it fo 


filent muſt be added, as breath 
breathe ; cloth, clothe. | 


5 V. 
has a ſound of near affinity to 
that of Tr Van, vanity, 
From f in the Iſlandick alphabet, © is only 
diſtinguiſhed by a diacritical point. | 


W. 

Of wv, which in diphthongs is often 
an undoubted vowel, ſome gramma- 
rians have doubted whether it ever be 
a conſonant; and not rather as it is 
called a double 2 or ou, as water may 
be reſolved into oxater ; but letters of 
the ſame ſgund are always reckoned 
conſonants in other alphabets : and it 
may be obſerved, that av follows a 
vowel without any hiatus or difficulty 
of utterance, as 4235 winters | 

u has a ſound accounted peculiar 
to the 7 which the Saxon better 
expreſſed by hp, hw, as what, whence, 
ewhiting ; in <vhore only, and fome- 
times in 2vho/e/orme, ao is ſounded like 
a {imple 5. 

. 


3 | 
FX begins no Engliſh word; it has 
the ſound of &s, as axle, extraneous. 
. 


Y, when it follows a conſonant, is 
a vowel; when it precedes either vowel 


or diphthong, is a conſonant, as ye, 


It is thought by ſome to be 
But it _ be 

lows 
a vowel without any hiatus, as 700 


youth. 


The chief argument by which w and y ap- 
pear to be always — is, that the ſounds 
which they are tuppoſed to have as conſonants, 
cannot be uttered after a vowel, like that of 
all other conſonants ; thus we ſay, u ut; do, 
dd; but in wed, dew, the two ſounds of ww have 
no reſemblance to each other. 


1 

Z begins no words originally Eng- 
liſn; it has the found, 8 ty No 
gar or / hard expreſſes, of an / 
uttered with cloſer compreflion - 
F 2 : ; — 


\ 


ENGLISH 


the palate by the tongue, as freeze, 
Jrazes X | 
In orthography I have ſuppoſed or2boepy, or 
ons fo. 2words, to be included; ortho- 
phy being only the art of expreſſing certain 
. by proper characters. I have therefore 
obſerved in what words any of the letters are 
Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have 
given long tables of words pronounced other- 
wiſe than they are written, and ſcem not ſuf- 
ficiently to have conſidered, that of Engliſh, as 


of all living tongues, there is a double pronun- 


ciation, one curſory and colloquial, the other 
regular andſolemn. The curſory pronunciation 
is always vague and uncertain, being made dif- 
ferent in different mouths by negligence, un- 
ſeilfulneſs, or affectation. The ſolemn pronun- 
ciation, though by no means immutable and 
permanent, is yet always leſs remote from the 
orthography, and leſs liable to capricious inno- 
vation. They have however generally formed 
their tables according to the curſory ſpeech of 
thoſe with whom they happened to converſe; 
and coneluding that the whole nation combines 
20 vitiate language in one manner, have often 
eſtabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of the 
people as the model of ſpeech. 
For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, to 


' conſider thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers, 


who deviate leaſt from the written words. 
There have been many ſchemes offered for 
the emendation and ſettlement of our ortho- 
phy, which, like that of other nations, being 
ormed by chance, or according to the fancy of 
the earlieſt writers in rude ages, wasat firſt very 
various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently ir- 
regular. Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to 


the pronunciation, without conſidering that 


this is to meafure by a ſhadow, to take that for 
a model or ſtandard which is chanying while 


they apply it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but 


with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have endea : 
voured to proportion the number of letters to 


that of ſounds, tiat every ſound may have its 


own character, and every character a fingle 
found. Such would. be the orthography of a 
new language, to be formed by a ſynod of 
grammarians upon principles of ſcience. But 
who can hope to prevail en nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books 
uſeleſs ? or what advantage would a new or- 
thography procure equivalent to the confuſion 
and perplexity of ſuch an alteration ? 

Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however ex- 
hibit, which may be uſed according to the di- 


verſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or 


ter rour to innovators. 


One of the firſt who ſuppoſed. a ſcheme of 


regular orthography, was fir Thomas Smith, 


ſecretary of ſtats to queen Elizabeth, a man of 
real learning, and much practiſed in gramma- 
tical diſquiſitions. Had he written the follow- 
ing lines, according to his ſcheme, they would 


Ba ve appeared thus: 


TONGUE. 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd namie. 
The glory of che prieſthood, and the ſhame, - * 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous a 


And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the 3 


At leng ð Eraſmus, Fat gret, ingurd nim, 
ge glori of Fhe preſthüd, and Je 23m: 
Stemmd Ye wild torrent of a barb'rous 8 
And drov Bös höli Vandals off Ye itiz, 


After him another mode of writing was of- 
fered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated maſter of 
St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot 
repreſent - exactly for want of types, but will 
ee as nearly as I can, by means of cha- 
racers now in uſe, ſo as to mike it underſtood, 
exhibiting two ſtanzas of Spenſer in the re- 
formed orthography. 


Spenſer, book iii. canto. 5. 


Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
With ter e ed ſovereign mercy thou doſt 
ute ! 

Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious d ed; 
But thou doſt ween with villanous defpight, - 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly light. 
Die, rather die, than ſo diſloyally 
Deem of her high deſert, or ſcem fo light. 
Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame ; then die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſſoyally. 

But if to love diſloyalty it be, BEAD 
Shall I then hate her that from deathes door 


1 


Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach from me. 


What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore ; 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 

Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth deſerve; 

Die, rather die, than ever ſrom her ſervice 
S A „ 


Vnhankful wreo, ſaid hj, iz Fis He mjd, 
Wih wid her ſohsrain merſi You duſt qujr? 
Di hf 75 ſued bj her graſius dd. 
But You duſt wen wih vilenus difpft. 
Tu blot her honor, and her heunlj libt. 
Dj, ra der dj, Jen ſo diſloialj, * 5 
Djm of her hih dezert, or jm ſo lit. 
Fair deh it iz tu Pun mor Tam ; Ben dj 
Dj, ra der dj, Jen ever lub difſloich; 
But if tu lun diſloialtj it bj, | 
Sai I Ben hat her Fat from veGecz dar 
Mj broubt? ah! far bj ſao reproo from m) 
Wat kan I les du Ben her lun Gerfar, 
Sib I her du reward kanot reſtar? 
Dj, ra der dj, and'djig du her ſeru, 
Djig her ſeru, and iyig her ador, 
E.j lif ＋j gau, Ii Hf 7j dub dezeryy 
Dj, 1 Jer dj, Sen, euer from her {ervis ſwery, 


— De. Gill was followed by Charles Butler 8 
man who did not want an underſtanding which 
might have qualified him for better employ- 


ment. He ſeems to have been mite fanguine 
than his predeceliors, 7 he printed his boo 
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according to his ſcheme : which the following 
Ipecunen will make eaſily underſtood. # 


* 

But whenſoe ver you have occaſion to trouble 
their patience, ar to come among them being 
troubled, it is better to ſtand upon your guard, 
than to truſt to their gentleneſs. For the ſafe- 
guard of yourface, which they have moſt mind 
untd, provide a purſchood, made of coarſe 
boultering, to be drawn and knit about your 
collar, which for more ſafety is to be lined 
_ againſt the eminent parts with woollen cloth. 
Firſt cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, 


and half a yard long, to reach round by the tem- 


les and forehead, from one ear to the other; 
which being ſowed in his place, join unto it two 
Mort pieees of the ſame breadth under the eyes, 


for the balls of the cheeks, and then ſet another 


Picce abour the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the 
top of the noſe. At other times, when they 
are not angered, a little piece half a quarter 
broad, to cover the eyes and ꝓarts about them, 
may ſerve though it be in the heat of the day. 


Bot penſoever. you hav? occaſion to trubble 

eir patienc, or to com among Hem beeing 
trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your gard, 
Ban to truſt to Heir gentlenes. For Je ſaf gard 
of your fac', pio Scy hav' moſt mind” unto, 
provid” a purſchorg, mad” of coorſe houltering. 
to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pio 


for mor ſaf ty is to bee lined againſt & eminent 


parts wit, woellen clot. Firſt cut a pecc' about 
an ino and a half broad, and half a yard long, 
to read round by Ye temples and for head, 
from one ear to Fc oHer; pio beeing ſowed in 
his plac', join unto it two For Peeces of the 
ſam breadT under Fe eys, for the bals of Be 
checks, and then ſet an oer peec? about Se 
breade of a filling againſt the top of Ve noſe. 
At o Ber tim's, pen Bey ar not angered, a little 
piec' half a quarter broad, to cover Be eys and 
E about them, may ſerve Jog it be in Se 

eat of Ge day. Butler on the Nature and Pro- 
Perties of Bees, 1634. „ 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very 
prevalent inclination to change the orthogra- 
phy; as appears, among other books, in ſuch 


editions of the works of Milton as were pub- 


liſted by himſelf, Of theſe reformers every 
man had his own ſcheme ; but they agreed. in 
one general deſign of accommodating. the 


letters to the pronounciation, by ejecting ſuch 


as they thought ſuperfluous. Some of them 
would have M ritten theſe lines thus: 


| Al che erth. 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
2 Than this of Eden, and far happicr dais. 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work 
ol the philoſophical language, propoſed, with- 
out e pectiug to be followed, a regular ortho- 


_graphy; by which the Lord's prayer is to be 


written thus: ' . 
. | 3 : 7 : 
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Ver Fädber heitſh art in h&ven,.halloed bt 
dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhyi sill bi 
dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c. | 


We have ſince had no general reformers; but 
ſome ingenious men have endeavoured to de- 


ſerve well of their country, by writing honor and 


labor for honour and labour, red for read in the 
preter-tenſe, fats for ſays, repete for repeat, eu- 


Plane for explain, or declame for declaim. Of 


theſe it may be ſaid, that as they have done 
no good, they have done little harm ; both be- 
cauſe they have innovated little,'and becauſe 
few have followed them. | 

The Engliſh langnage has properly no dia- 
les; the ſtyle of writers has no profeſſed di- 
verſity in the uſe of words or of their flexions 
and terminations, nor differs but by different 
degrees of {kill or care The oral diction is 
uniform in no ſpacious country, but has leſs 
variation in England than in moſt other 
nations of equal extent. The language of the 
northern counties retains many words now 
out of uſe, but which are commonly of the 
genuine Teutonick race, and is uttered with a 
pronunciatiun which now ſeems harſh and 
rough, but was properly uſed by our anceſtors, 
The northern ſpeech is therefore not barbarous 


but obſolete. The ſpeech in the weſtern pro- 


vinces ſeems to differ from the general dition 
rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by 
any real difference which letters would expreſs, 


ETYMOLOGY. 
TYMOLOGY teaches the 
deduction of one word from 
another, and the various modifications 
by which the ſenſe of the ſame word 
is diverſified; as, hor/e, horſes; I leve, 

L loved. ' N 


Of the ARTICLE. 


The Engliſh have two articles, as 
or a, and the. | 


| Ax, A. 

A- has an indefinite fignification, 
and means one, with ſome reference 
to more; as, This is a good book, that 
is, one among the books that are good. + 


He was tilled by a ſword, that is, 


Jome ſword, This is à better book for 


a man' than a boy, that is, for one of 
thoje that are men than one of thoſe that 


are boys. An army might enter without 


re/iftance, that is, any army. 5 
In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or 
an in the ſingular, we ſpeak in the 

| 8 Plural 


» ws ww is % WW eee eee 
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"ENGLISH 


plural without an article; as, zhe/e are 


good books. 


3 have made ax the original article, becauſe 


It is only the Saxon an, or en, ene, applied to 


a new, ule, as the German ein, and the French 


* 


un; then being cut off before a conſonant in 


the ſpeed of utterance. 
: -Grammarians of the laſt age direct, 


than an ſhould be ' uſed before +; 
*whence it appears that the Engliſh 
*anciently aſpirated leſs. An is ftill uſed 
before the filent 5; as, an herb, an 
haneft man but otherwiſe a as, 

A horle, @ horſe, my kingdom for a 
e Shakſpeares 
Ai or à can only be joined with a 
"fingular, the correſpondent plural is 
the nonn without an article, as, / 
5 Want a pen, 7 want pens + Or with the 
pronominal adjettive eme, as, I want 
We ls. tt 


Tue has a particular and definite 


ſignification. | 
| The fruit 


| Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 
© taſte | | h 

Brought death into e world. 

4 0 | | Milton. 


That is, bat particular fruit, and 
this world in aubich we live, 80 He 
giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
berbs for the uſe of man; that is, for 
thoſe beings that are cattle, and his uſe 
that is man. 


e bombers, 


J am as free as Nature firſt made 
man, | 3 


| Bre he baſe laws of ſervitude be. 


75 
| When wild in woods the noble ſa- 
vage ran, Dryden. 


Many words are ufed without arti- 
cles ; as. | 
1. Proper names, as John, Alex. 
ander, Longinus, Ariffarchus, 8 
lem, Athens, Rome, London, OD 1s 
uſed as a proper name. 3 
2+ Abſtract names, as Glackneſ,, 
 Witchcrafty virtue, vice, beauty, ug - 


„Abl. 


Scholar, 


OY - N 2 WW ne 3 o 2 — 
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lineſi, love, hatred, anger, goodnature, 
kindiefs. . 2 

3. Words in which nothing but the 
mere being of any thing is implied: 
This is not Seer, but cwater: This is 
not braſs, but feel. ES 


Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES. 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to 
words going before or following are 
not expreſſed by cafe, or changes of 
termination, but, as in moſt of the 
other European languages, by prepo- 


ſitions, unleſs we may be ſaid to have 


a genitive caſe. 


Singular. f 

Nom. Magiſter, a Maſter, tbe Maſter. 

Gen. Magiſtri, of a Maſter, of the Maſter. 

| | or Matters, tbe Maſters, 

Dat. Magiſtro, 20 4 Matter, 1 the Maſter. 
Acc. Magittrum, - a Maſter, be Maſter. - 

Voc. Magiſter, ö Maiter, O Maſter. 

Abl. Magiſtra, | From a Maſter, rom the 

[ Maſter, 

Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Maſters, Be Maſters, 

Gen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, Jule Maſters. 

Dat. Magiſtris, 10 Maſters, to the Maſters, 

Acc. Magiſtros, - Matters, be Maſters, 


Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. 


Magiſtris, from Maſters, fromthe Maſters. 


” 


Our nouns are therefore only de- =” 


clined thus: f 


Maſter, Gen. Maſters. 
Gen. Scholars. 


Plur. Maſters. 


mark of cliſion, maſter's, /cbolar's, according to 
an opinion long received, that the , is a con- 
traction of hie, as the ſoldier's vnlour, for the 


ſoldier his valour : but this cannot be the true 

original, becauſe *s is put to female nouns, 

Woman's be ꝛuty; the Virgin's-deligacy x Haughty 
ire nouns, - 


Fund's unrelenting bate : and colle 
as N omen's aber ; the rabdle's inſolenoe; the 
 multiitude's folly ; in all theſe caſes it is apparent 


that his cannot be underſtood. We ſay like-" 


wiſe the foundation 's ſtrength, the diamond's luſtre, 
the winter's ſeverity ; but in theſe cafes bir may 
he underſtood, be and bis having formerly been 


it and itt. 


The learned, the ſagacious Wallis, to whom 


every Engliſh grammarian owes a tribute of 
reverence, calls this modification of the noun 


an adjecti ve poſſeſſive ; 1 think with no more pro- 


priety than he might have applied The ſame to 
the genitive in equitum decus, Teo '@ orig, Or any 
other Latin genitive. Dr. Lang on the other 
part, ſu 5 

ivine to be genitive eaſes. 


Flur. Scholars. 
Theſe genitives are always written with-a 


: 


ws 


applied to neuters in the place now ſupplied br 


4 


es the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and 
: 1 : * This | L 
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This termination of the noun ſeems to con- 
ſtitute a real genitive indicating poſſeſſion, It 
is derived to us from thoſe who declined mi, 
e faith; Gen. mi der, of 4 ſmith; Plur. 
mier, or pPmiGap /miths; and fo in two 
ether of their ſeven declenſions. : 
It is a farther confirmation of this opinion, 
that in the old poets both the genitive and 
plural were longer by a ſyllable than the ori- 
ginal word; Iii, for knight's, in Chaucer ; 
 deavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. S 


When a word ends in s, the genitive may 


be the func with the nominative, as Venus 
neneptc. 


The plural is formed by adding e, 
as fable, tables; 
fefters; word, woods; or es where s 
could not otherwiſe be founded, as, 
after cb, s, , x, z; after c ſounded 
like , and g like f; the mute e is 
vocal before 5, as lance, lances; out- 
vage, gafHTa ges. 


The formation of the plural and adjective 
 finevhar is the ſame. | 
A few words yet make the plural in a, as 
men, 2women, oxen, fruine, and more anciently eyen 
and en. This formation is that which gene- 
rally prevails in the Teutonick dialects. 


Words that end in F commonly 
Form their plural by wes, as log} 
loa ves; cal calwes. 


80 beef. roof, proof, relief, miſebigr, puff, cafe 
dwarf, hardlerchief, grief. | 

Ilrxregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from 
touſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, feet from 
feet, dice from die, fierce from penny, brethren 


from 6xoiber y children from child. 


Plurals ending in 5 have no gent- 
tives; but we ſay. Womens excel- 
dencier, and Weigh rhe mens wits againſt 


the ladies hairs. 


Dr. Willis thinks the Lords? houſe may be ſaid 
for the houſe of Lordi; but fuch phraſes are not 
how in uſe; and ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels 
againſt chem. They would commonly produce 
a troublefome ambiguity, as the Lord's bouſe 
may be the bonſe of Lords, or the houſe of a 


Lad. Beſides that the mark of eliſion is im- 


proper, far in the Lord, bouſe nothing is cut off. 
Sdme Engliſh ſubſtanti ves, like thoſe of many 
other languages, change their termination as 
they exprets different ſexes; as prince, princeſs ; 
actur, actreſs; lion, liuntſs; hero, beroine, To 
. theſe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added 
. grbitreſs, pocieſs; chauntreſs,  ducheſs, tigre/s 


governeſes tuireſe, peereſe, authoreſs, traytrejs, 


'@ botaniſl, a ſtudent, becauſe theſe terminations 


fie, flies; Liter. | 


Except a few, muff, muff; chief, chiefs. 


arr ; faireſt, or moſt fair: 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


and perhaps others. Of theſe variable terming- 
tions we have only a ſufficient number to make 
us feel our want; for when we ſay of a woman 
that ſhe is 2 philoſopher, an aſtronomer, a builder, 
a weaver, 2 dancer, we perceive an impro- 
priety in the termination which we cannot 
avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is an architee, 


have not annexed to them the notion of ſex. In 
words which the neceſſities of life are often 
requiring, the ſex is diſtinguiſhed not by differ- 
rent terminations but by different names, as 2 
bull, a cow, a borſe, a mare; equus, equa; a cock a 


ben; and ſometimes by pronouns prefixed, ase , 


he-goat, a ſhie- goat. 


Of ApJEcrTiIves. 
Adjectives in the Engliſh language 
are wholly indeclinable ; having ne1- 
ther caſe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to ſubſtantives in all re- 
lations without any change ; as, a 
good woman, good women, of a_ good 
oma, ; 4 good man, good men, of 
good men. 


The Comparijon of Adjeftives. 

The comparative degree of ad- 
jectives is formed by adding er, the 
ſuperlative by adding /, to the po- 
ſitive; as, fair, fairer, faire; love- 
ly, lovelier, lovelief ; fweet, ſweeter, 
ſweets; low, lower, loweft; high, 
higher, highe/X 

Some words are irregularly com- 
pared; as good, better, beſt; bad, 
ore, qvorſt ; little, lejs, leaſt 5; near, 
nearer, next ; much, more, moſt, many 
(for moe), mbre (for moer), moſt (far 
moeſt) ; late, later, lateſt or laſt. 

Some comparatives form a ſuper- 
lative by adding meſt, as nether, ne- 
thermoſt ; outer, outmeſt; under, under- 


moſt ; up, upper, uppermoſt 3 fore, for- 


mer, "+ 7. 

Moſt is ſometimes added to a ſub- 
ſtantive, as zgpmoſft, ſour hmoſt. 
Many adjeQives do not admit of 
compariſon by terminations, and are 
only compared by more and moſt, as 
benevolent, more benevolent, moſt be- 
nevolent, | 
All adjectives may be compared by 
more and moſt, even when they have 
comparatives and ſuperlatives regu- 
larly formed; as fair, fairer, or more 
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To adiectives that admit a regular compari- 
ſon, the comparative more is oftener uſed than 
the i uperlat: ve mot, as more fair is often written 


for fairer, than 10 fair for faireſt. \ 
The compariſon of adjectives is 

very uncertain : and being much re- 
ulated by commodiouſneſs of utter- 


' ance, or agrzeableneſs of ſound, is not 


eaſily reduced to rules, 


. Monoſyllables are commonly com- 


ared. 


Polyſyllables, or words of more 


than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 
pared otherwiſe than by more and 
moſt, as deplorable, more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable, 

Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared 
if they terminate in /me, as ful/eme, 
toiljame in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, 
dreadful; in ing, as trifiing, cbarm- 


ing; in ous, as porcas; in leſs, as 


careleſs, harmleſs ; in ed, as wretched ; 
in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent ; in ain, as 
certain; in ive, as miffive; in dy, as 
ewoody 5; in fy, as puffy; in ty, as 
rocky, except lucky; in my, as roomy ; 
in xy, as ſtinny ; in py, as ropy, ex- 
cept happy; in ry, as hoary, _ 

Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet 


found inſome writers formed without regard to 
the foregoing rules; but ina language ſubjected 


ſo little and ſo lately to grammar, ſuch anoma- 


lies muſt frequently occur. © | 
So Hady is compared by Milton. 
She in ſbadieſt covert hid, 
Tun'd her nocturnal note. Parad. Loſe. 
virtuous. * ; C 


What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 


Seems wiſeſt, virtuonſeſt, diſereeteſt, beſt. 


ü 2 ar. ad. Left. 
So trifling by Ray, who is indeed of no great 
authority. . | 

It is not ſo decorops, in reſpect of God, that 


he ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 


e things himſelf, without making ule of 
any inferior or ſubordinate miniſter. Rayon Crea. 


Famous, b Milton. 


I ſhall be named among the famorſe/? 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Agoniftes. 
Inventive by Aſcham, | 
Thoſe have the izventiveft heads for all pur- 


Poles, and roundeſt tongues in all matters 


| ' Aſtham's Schoolm1/ter, 
Mortal, by Bacon. Wn A 


The mortaleft poiſons practiſed by the Weſt 
Indians, have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, 
er fleſu of man. | 
„ | 


 Wretched, by Jon ſon. 
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Natura! by Wotton . | 

I will now delivera ſew of thepropereſt and 
mnturalleſt conſiderations that belong to this 
piece. . otton's Architecture. 


The uretcheder are the contemners of all 
helps; ſuchaspreſuming on their own naturals, 
deride diligence, and mock at terms when they 
underſtand not things. 

' Powerful, by Milton. 
We have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 
What heav'n's great king hath poww'r fulleſt to 
fend ' {5 
Againſt us from about his throne. Parad. Loft, 


The termination in % may be accounted in 
ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by which 
the ſignification is diſtinguiſhed below the po- 


ſitive, as black, blackiſh, or tending to black- 


neſs ; /alt, ſaltiſb, or having a little taſte of ſalt z 
they therefore, admit no compariſon. This 


termination is ſeldom added but to words ex- 


preſling ſenſible qualities, nor often to words of 


above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed in the 


ſolemn, or ſublime {tyle. 


Of PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns, in the Engliſh language, 
are IJ, thou, be, with their plurals, 


we, ye, they; it, who, which, dubat, 


whether, whoſoever, whatſoever, uy, 
mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, 
other, another, the ſame, ſome. . © 


The pronouns perſonal are irregularly 


inflected. 
Singular. Plural. 
N OMs 4 1 5 1 7 We = 
A ccuf. and Other 
oblique caſes. Me : | Us 
Nome Thou ve 
Obligue. Thee You 


You is commonly uſed in modern writers for 
ye, particularly in the language of ceremony, 


wherg the ſecond perſon plural is uſed for the 


ſecond perſon ſingular, You-are my friend. 
Singular. Plural, 


- things. 


For it the praQice of ancient wri= 
ters was to uſe be, and for its, bis. 


— 


. Fonſon. | 
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Nom, e They } Applied 
Oblique. Him Them Rn, | 
Nom. She They } Applied tc 
Obligue. Her Them 3 
Nom. It They? Applied ta 
Osligue. Its Them \neuters or 


5 
* 


he poſſeſſive pronouns, like other 
adjectives, are without caſes or change 
of termination. | 

The poſſeiive of the firſt perſon is 
aj, mine, our, ours; of the ſecond, 
aby, "thine, you, yours; of the third, 
from be, bis, from ſhe, ber, and hers, 
and in the plural hei, therrs, for 


both ſexes. 


Our, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the 
ſubſtantive preceding is ſ-parated by a verb, as 
Thbefe are our Jo Theſe books are our. Your 
ebildren excel ours in ſiature, but ours furpo/s 


yours 77: tearnin g. 


Ours, yours, hers, theirs, notwithitanding 


their ſeeming piural termination, are applied 


equally to ſingular and plural ſabitantives, as 
bis book is ours. Theſe b99#5 are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a 
wowel, as zine amiable lady which though now 
Eifafed in proſe, might be fill properly conti- 
nued in poetry: they are uſed as cvrs, and yours, 
when they arc referrcd to a {ubitantive preced- 
ing, as, by houſe is larger than mine, but y 
garden is more ſpacious than zhine. 

Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives 
Bkewiſe of zbey, when hey is the plu- 
ral of it, and are therefore applied to 
things. : | 

_ Pronouns relative are, ac, auhc, 
avhat, whether, whoſoever, what/cever, 


Singular and Plural. 
Nom. Who. 
Cen. Whoſe, 
Other oblique caſes. Whom - 
Nam. Which 
Gen. Of which, or whoſe 


Ot ber ob lique caſes, Which. 


Whe is now uſed in relation to perſons, and 
ies in relation to things; but they were 
anciently confounded. At leaſt it was common 


to ſay, the man vbich, though I remember no 
example of, the thing who. | 


W bnſe is rather the poetical than regular 


gentitive of which. 

| The fruit 8 
Of chat forbidden tree, 20. mortal taſte. 
Brought death into the world, Milian, 


I hetber is only uſed in the nominarive and 
accuſative caſes; and has no plural, being 
applied only to one of a number, commonly to 
ope of two, as Whether of thee is left 7 know 
no. Whether H che! It is now almoſt 
obfolcte. ne Es 
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* 


What, whether relative or interro- 
gative, is without variation, 

Whyujoever, whatſeever, being com- 
pounded of who or what, and foever, 
follow the rule of their primitives. 


Singular. pfüral. 

This Theſe 

In all caſes, oi ed 
Whether | 


The plural ther; is not uſed but when it is 
referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as 7 have 
ſent other horſes. T have not ſent the ſame borſe;, 
but others, ; 


Another, being only an other, has 
no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with 
certain particles, have a relative and 
pronominal uſe. Hereof, herein, herc- 
by, hereafter, herewith, thereof, therein, 
thereby, thereupon, therewith, whereof, 
avherein, whereby, whereupon, where- 
with, which ſignify, of this, in this, 
&Cc. of that, in that, &c. of which, 
in which, &c. | 

Therefore and wherefore, which are 
properly there for and where for, for 
that, for which, are now reckoned 
conjunctions, and continued in uſe, 
The reſt ſeem to be paſſing by degrees 
into neglect, though proper, uleful, 
and analogous. They are referred 
both to ſingular and plural antecedents, 

There are two more words uſed only 
in conjunction with pronouns, owr 
and /e/f, 5 
On is added to poſſeſſives, both 
ſingular and plural, as my own hand, 
our own houſe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a ſilent contrariety or oppo- 
ſition ; as, I live in my own houſe, 
that is, not in a hired houſe, - This I 
did with my own hand, that is, uvith- 
out help, or not by proxy. 

Self, is added to poſſeſſives, as y- 
Fells JOE ; and ſometimes to 
perſonal pronouns, as himſelf, 7t/elf; 
ihemſelves, It then, like 8 05 05 
preſſes emphaſis and oppoſition, as 
did this myſelf, that 1s, not another; 
or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as 
We hurt ourſelves by Vain rage. 
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Himſelf, itſelf, themſelues, is fuppoſed by 
Malis to be put by corruption, for Jie elf, it 


felf, their ſelves ; ſo that / is always a ſub- 
ſtantive. This ſeems juſtly obſerved, for we 


B ay, He came himſelf; Himſelf foall do this; 
where himſelf cannot be an ac ative. 


Of the VERB, 
Engliſh verbs are active, as I love; 


or neuter, as 1 languiſh. The neuters 
| are formed like the active. 


Moſt verbs ſignifying action, may likewiſe 
ſignify condition or habit, and become newters; as 


love, Iam in love; 7 firite, l am now ſtriking. 


Verbs have only two tenſes in- 
flected in their terminations, the pre- 
| ſent, and ſimple preterite ; the other 
tenſes are compounded of the auxi- 
liary verbs have, ſhall, will, let, may, 
can, and the infinitive of the active or 
neuter verb. 
The paſſive voice is formed by 
joining the participle preterite to the 
ſubſtantive verb, as I am loved. 7 


To 1 wy Indicative mood. 


99 | ' Preſent Tenſe. © 
L Sing. 1. have, thou haſt, he hath or 3 - 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 


Has isa termination corrupted from bath, but 
now more frequently uſed both in n verſe and 
| Oo . 
| Simple Preterite. © 
Tad thou hadſt, he had; 
Me had, ye had, they had. 


Compound Preterite. 

Thave had, zhox haſt had, be 

has or hath had ; | 

We have had, ye have had, 
they have had. 


; Preterpluperfect. 
J had had, thou hadſt had, he 
5 
2 had . 5 had bad, th 
bad bad. as 


4 F uture. 

g. 7 mall have, hou ſhalt have, 
£1 He ſhall haves 

Plur. . ſhall have, ze ſhall have, 
they ſhall have. 


5 1 | Second Future. 
e. I will have, hen wilt have, he 
| will have; 


We will have, ye will have, 
they will have. 


By reading theſe future tenſes may be oſerved 
the variations of foal and will. 


Imperative Mood. 


Sing. Have or have thou, let him 
have ; 

Plur. Let us have, have er have ye, 
let them have. 


Conjunctive Mood, 

Preſent, | 
Sing. 7 have, thou have, he haves ; 
Plur. We have, ye have they have. 


Plur, 


- Preterite fimpie as in the ane | 
Preterite C en 


Sing. I have had, hen have had, be 
| have had, 
5 lur o 


We have had, Fe have had, 
| oY REP had, 5 


F ut ures 
Ling. 7 ſhall have, as in the indicative 


| . Future. 


Sing. J ſhall have had, ren ſhalt 


5 had, he ſhall ** had; 
e ſhall have had, 
" have had, hey inall are had. 


Plur. 


potential. 


The potential form of . is 
expreſſed by may, can, in the preſent 3 
and might, could, or ſhould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive ; 


mood of the verb. 


** gent. 
Sing. may have, thou mayſt has 
he may have; 


« ſhall 
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Plur. We may have, ye may have, 
| =p may have. 
i 
Sing. I might have, 2hou might | 
have, he might have; 
Plur, We might have, ye might ** 
they GN have. 5 
x rafts 
Sing. J can have, thou cant have, - 
f he can have; 
Plur. . bg: 2 ye cankare, they _ 


ha ve 


K ? Preter- 
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Preterite. 
Sing. I could have, thou couldſt have, 
he coald have ; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, 
| they could have. 


In like manner ſhould is united to 
the verb. 
There is likewiſe a 3 Preterite. 


Sing. I ſhould have had, % ſnouldſt 
have had, he ſhould have had; 

Plur. Me ſhould have had, ye ſhould 
have had, zhey ſhould have 
had. 


In like maner we uſe, I might 


have had; 7 could have had, c. 


Infinitive Mood. 
# reſent. To have. 
Preterite. To have had. 
Participle preſent, Having. 
Participle preterite. Had. 


Verb active. T hve. 
* , * Indicative. Pre/ert. 
Sing. 1 love, thou loveſt, he loveth 
or loves; 
Plar. We love, ye love, they love. 
Preterite ſimple. 
Sing. I loved, thou lovedſt, be loved; 
Plur. Ve loved, ye loved, they loved. 


Preterperfe# compared. I have loved, 
& 


Co 
Peterpluperfe?. T had loved, &c. 
Future. I ſhall love, Sc. 7 will 
250 Sc. 


— * 


Imperative. 


Sing. Love or love thou, let him love; 


Plur. Let us love, love or love ze, let 
f | them love. 

Conjunctive. Preſent. 

Sing. love, thou love, he love; 

Plur. Ne love, ye love, they love. 


Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative. 


Preterite compound, I have loved, Sc. 


Future. T ſhall love, c. 
Second Ful ure. T ſhall have 2 Se. 
Potential. 


Preſent, I may or can love, Sc. 


Preterite. 7 might, could, or ſhould 
have loved, e. 
Double Pret. I might, could, er ſhould 


* 


ba ve loved, &c. 
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Participle preſent. 


Infinitive. 
To love. 
To have 3 
Loving. 
Participle paſt, Loved 


The paſſive is formed by the addi- 
tion of the participle preterite, to the 
different tenſes of the verb 0 be, which 
muſt therefore be here exhibited. 


Indicative. Pre/ent. 
Sing. 1 am, thou art, be is; 
Plur. We are or be, ye are or be, 
they are or be. 


The plural be is now little in uſe. 
Preterite. 
Sing. Twas, thou walt or wert, he was; 
Plur. Me were, ye were, they were. 


Wert is properly of the conjunctive mood, and 
ought not to be uſed in the indicative, 


Preſent, 


Preterite. 


Preterite compound. I have been, Ec. 


Preterpluperfect. I had been, &c. 


Future. I ſhall or will be, c. 


Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou; let him be; | 
Plur. Let us be; be ye; let them be. 
Conjunctive. Pre/ent. 

Sing. I be, thou beeſt, he be; 


Plur. We be, 9 be, they be. 


Preterite. 
Sings 7 were, thou wert, he were; 
Plur. We were, ye were, they were, 
Preterite compound. I have been, Oc. 
Future, 1 ſhall have been, Sc. 


Potential. 
J may or can; would, could, or ſhould 
be; could, would; or ſhould have 
been, &C. 


meide. | 
Preſent. To be. 
Preterite. To have been. 


Participle preſent. mmgy 
F articiple Fretes ite. Having been. 


Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 
7 am loved, Sc. Twas loved, Oc. 
7 have been loved; Sc. 


_ = Conjundtive Mood. © 
If 7 be loved, Sc. If 7 were loved, 


Sc. If 7 ſhall have been loved, Sc, 
| Potential Mood. 
may or can be loved, Sc. 7 might, 


could, er ſhould m loved, Sc. 1 
might, 
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Jes 


re; 
ere. 


cf 
& to 


zuld 
ave 


| Participle. Loved. 


| 55 Sing. Do thou, let him do; 
Pur. Let us do, do ye, let 


= Sing. 


5 


as, 1 do love, 1 did love; 
love, or I loved; but this is confidered 
Nas 2 vitious mode of ſpeech. 


N nt. YS, 
VVV 


W 


ENGLISH TON GU E. 
all the perſons; as, Do 1 tive? Doſt 


might, could, or ſhould have been 
loved, & Co f 


; ee ark 
| Preſent, To be loved. 4 
12 e To have been loved. 


There is. another form of Engliſh 


verbs, in which the infinitive mood is 
joined to the verb do in its various in- 
flexions, which are therefore to be 


learned in this place. 10 
| To do. . 3 
_ Indicative. Preſent. 


= Sing. 1 do, thou doſt, he doth ; FEY 
= Plur. We do, ye do, they dw: i 1 


Preterite. 


| 4} Sing. 1 did, ' thou didſt, he did. 
= Plur. We did, ye did, they did; 
= Preterite, &c. I have done, Se. 1 


had done, . Ic, 


Fare. I ſhall or will do, He. 


Imperative. 


them do | 


1 


edo; 


Conjunctive. 
7 do, thou do, 


= Plur. We do, ye do they do; 


The reſt are as in the Indicative. 


55 | Infinitive. To do; to have done. 
=P articiple preſent. Doing. 
EP articiple preter. 


Done. | 


Do is ſometimes uſed fu erfluoully, 
mply for 7 


It is ſomtimes uſed emphatically ; as, 
1 do love thee, and when ¶ love thee not, 
Chaos is come again _ Shakfp. 
It is frequently joined with a nega- 
tive; as, I like her, but Ido net love her; 
d wiſhed him ſucceſs, but did not help bim. 
his, by cuſtom at leaſt, appears more 


he ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after 
the verb, 7 like her, but love her not. 

| The imperative prohibitory is ſel- 
lom applied in the ſecond perſon, at 
eaſt in proſe, without the word 40; as, 


Piep him, but do not hurt him; Praiſe 


eauty, but do not dote on it. 
Its chief uſe js in interrogative forms 


ſpeech, in which it is uſed through 


* 


thou ftrike ne Do they rebel ? Did 7 
complain Didſt  thow love her ? Did 
ſhe die ? So likewiſe in negative inter- 
Togations ; Do I not yet grieve? Did 


- 


he not die? ; 


Do and did are thus uſed only for 


the preſent and ſimple preterite. 


There is another manner of conju- 


gating neuter verbs, which, when it is 
uſed;' may not improperly denominate 


them neuter paſſives, as they are in- 


flected according to the paſſive form by 


eaſy than the other form of expreſling 


the help of the verb ſubſtantive zo be. 
They anſwer nearly to the reciprocal - 
verbs in French; as, 


1 am riſen, ſurrexi, Latiny'Te me ſuis 


leve, French. 


Z was walked out, exieram ; Je m'e- 


tois promenè. 


nn like manner we commonly expreſs the pre- 


ſent tenſe; as, Iam going, &. 1am grieving, 
daleo. She is dying, illa moritur. The temp! 


is raging, furit 
enemy, boſtera A vir 


As, 


or 


Z have been walking, I bad been 


rocella, I am purſuing, an 
So the other tenſes, 
We were walking, Truyxavouey de 


walking, I 
will 0 watt F 


There is another manner of uſing the active 
participle, which gives it a paſſive ſiguifieation: 


The grammar 1s now printing, grammatica 


jam nunc chartis imprimitur. The braſs is forg- 


ing, er excuduntur. | This is, in my opinion, 
a vitious expreſſion, probably corrupted froma 
phraſe more pure, butnow ſomewhat obſolete; 


The book is a rinting, The braſs is a forging, a 
being properly at, and — forging Fee- 


The indicative and 3 moods are by Nene lh 


bal nouns ſignifying action, accordin 
analogy of 2 — ; re 


modern writers frequently confounded, or ra- 
ther the conjuncti ve is wholly neglected, when 


ſome convenience of verſification 


its 


as, 
be 


not invite 
revival. It is uſed among the purer writers 


after if, though, ere, before, whether, t. N 
' whatſoever, whomever, and words of ans : 


Doubtleſs thou art eur father, though Abraham 
Of Is REGULAR VerBs., : 3 
The Engliſh verbs were divided by 


Ben Jonſon into four conjupations, 
= any reaſon ariſing 9 the 


nature of the language, which has pro- 


be 


rly but one conjugation, ſuch as has 


en exemplified : from which all deyia- 
tions are to be conſidered as anomalies, 


which are indeed, in our monoſyllables, 
Saxon verbs and the verbs derived from 


C 2 them, 


- 
* 


— „ . : 
* . ——ů—ĩ—ĩ—r̃—— — 


them, very frequent: but almoſt all the 
verbs which have been adopted from 
other languages, follow the regular 
orm. | 
Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to he 
Irregular only in the formation of the pre- 
texrite, and its participle. Indeed in the ſcumi- 
neſs of our conjugations there is ſcarcely any 
other place for irtregularity. 1 
The firſt irregularity, is a ſlight de- 
viation from the regular form, by 
rapid utterance or poetical contrac- 
tion: the laſt ſyllable ed is often join- 
ed with the former by ſupprefſion-of e; 
ias lowv'd for lowed; after c, ch, O, /, K, 
x, and after the conſonants /. th, when 
more ſtrongly pronounced, and ſome- 
times after, m, u, r, if preceded by a 
ort vowel, 2 is uſed in pronunciation, 


but very ſeldom in writing, rather than 


A; as flac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't, wak't, 
et, felt, for plac d, fnarch'd, 
fs d, aua d, dre d, ſmel d; or placed, 
fate bed, fiſbed, vated, dwelled, ſmelled. 
Thoſe words which terminate in / or 

I or p, make their preterite in , even 
in ſolemn language; as crept, fell, 
dwelt, ſometimes after x, ed is changed 
inte 7; as vert: this is not conſtant. 
A long vowel is often changed into 
-a ſhort one; thus #ept, fept, wept, 
erept, ſaoept; from the verbs, to keep, 
to ferp, to weep, to creep, to fabeep. 
Where 4 ort go before, the addi- 


form, coaleſce into one letter with the 


Whey coaleſce into :; but if 4 were the 
radical, chen into 4, or t, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eaſily pro- 
nounced; as, read, led, ſpread, ſhed, 
fred, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, 
Head, frid, Aid, rid; from the verbs, 
70 read, to lead, to ſpread, to bed, to 
read, to bide, to hide, to chide, to 
Feed, to bleed, to breed, to ſpeed, to 
Irite, to ſſide, to rides | And thus, c, 
burt, ceſt, -burſt, eat, Beat, ſaveat, k fit, 
«Quits fmit, writ, bit, bit, met, ſhot ; 
Arom the verbs, to cat, to Hurt, to coſt, 
O burt, to eat, to beat, to Hiueat, to fit, 
to uit, to finite, to rite, to bite, to 
Hit, to meets to ſpννt And in like man- 
ner, lent, ſent, rent, girt; from the 
verbs, to lena, to ſeud, to rex, to gird. 


* 4 
5 4 8 5 
* * * . 3 
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* 


- 
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tional letter 4 or z, in this contracted 
radical 4 or :: if t were the radical, % 


2 by 2, AS began, ran, Jang, pr any, . 


as ritten; ftrucken, drunken, bounden: 
catch, buy, bring, think, work, makin 1 


caught, 


The participle preterite or paſiive is 
often formed in en, inſtead of ed; as, 
been, taken, given, ſlain, known, from 
the verbs, to be, to tale, to give, to 
Slay, to know. | ; 

Many words have two or more par- 
ticiples, as not only ewritten, bitten, 
eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, ſhorten, 
choſen, broken; but likewiſe aurit, bit, 
eat, beat, hid, chid, fhot, choſe, broke, 
are promtſcuouſly uſed in the participle, 
from the verbs to zwrzze, to 5ite, to eat, 
to beat, to hide, to chide, to fhoot, to 
chooſe, to'break, and many fuch like. 

In the ſame manner Haun, /ewn, BY 
hewn, mown, loaden, laden, as well as 
Jow'd, fhew'd,, hew'd, mow'd, loacea, Wi 
laded, from the verbs to foxu, to e, 
to heww, to mob, to load or lade. N 
Concerning theſe double participles 
it is difficult to give any rule; but he 
ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that 
when a verb has a participle diſtinct Wn 
from its preterite, as, write, wrote, WY * 
⁊oritten, £2 diſtin participle is mor: 
proper and elegant, as The hook zs writ- 
ten, is better than The book is wrote. Wi 
Wrote however may be uſed in poetry ; 
at leaſt, if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius, 
think themſelves perhaps entitled to 
trample on grammarians. 5 

There are other anomalies in the 
preterite. "GY = 
1. Win, ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrili 
Hict, fing fting, fling, ring, wring, i 
prings ſwing, drink, fink, ſhrink, [ini 
come, run, find, bind, grind, auind, bot: 
in the preterite imperfect and parti- 
ciple paſſive, give ' wor, ſpun, begun, 
Foum, ffrucł, ſtuck, ſung, ſtung, fluns 
rung, wrung, ſprang, ſwung, drun 
Junk, ſhrunk, unt, come, run, found 
bound, ground, wound, And moſt oi 
them are alſo formed in the preterie 


- drank, came, ran, and ſome others; but 8 | 
moſt of theſe are now obſolete. Some 
in the participle paſſive likewiſe take 


2. Fight, teach; reach, ſeek, beſet 
Sought, 2 raught, fought, beſougli 


bought, brought, though 
e * Sor hl 2 


"ENGLISH 


But 2 great many of theſe retain 


Howe; to fright, a fright; to. fight, a 


' WW likewiſe the regular form, as teached, /ight ;, or the preterite of the verb, as, 
3, BY ;cached, beſeeched, catched, worked. to ſtrike, I ftrick or ſtrook, a trale. 
n 3. Tale, ſhake, forgake, wake, a- The action is the ſame with the par- 
to e cake, fand, break, ſpeak, bear, ſpear, ticiple preſent, as lowing, frightings. 
= /wear, tear, weave, cleave, firive, fighting, firiking, FEE TRIES 
- Go : thrive, arive, ſhine, ri/e, ariſe, mites” The agent, or per on acting: is de- 
„ arvrite, bide, abide, ride, ebogſe, chuſe, noted by the ſyllable. er added to the 
„read, get, beget, forget, ſcerbe, make in verb, as lover, Srigbler, ftriker. 1 
% both preterite and participle 2%, för- Subſtantives, achectives, and ſome - 
ic, ſoak, woke, arwoke, flood, broke, ſpoke, times other parts of ſpeech, are changed 
le, 4 bore, ſhore, cuore, tore, Worez WoVes Into verbs: in which caſe the vowel 18 
i BY cove, frowe, throve, drove, ſponc, reſe, often lengthened, or the conſonant 
to arge, /more, wwrote, bode, abode, rode, ſoltened; as, a houfe, 2 hoz/e; braſs, 
= chj:, irode, got, begot, forgot, ed. But te braze; glaſs, 10 glaze; graſs, to 
*, wie ſay likewiſe, /brive, riſe, /mit, writ, Saxe; price, d pmk; breath, zo 
as tid, rid. In the preterite ſome are Create; a fiſh, % fiſh; oyl, to ol; 
ed, , likewiſe formed by a, as brake, /pake, further, to further; forward, to for- 
Lare, ſbare, fware, tare, ware, clave, ward; hinder, to binder. 35 
= gat, begar, firgat, and perhaps ſome Sometimes the | termination, en is 
les others, but more rarely, In the par- added, eſpecially to adjectives; as, 
he pg ticiple paſlive are many of them formed hatte, to haflen ; length, fo lengthen: 
hat by en, as caken, /vaken, forſaken, broken, ſtrength, to flrengchen; ſhort, to Herten; 
ne Ws ſpoken, torn, ſhorn, ſaboru, torn, Worns: faſt, to faſten ; white, to whiten ; black, 
ole, ROK: to blacken; hard, to harden; ſoft, 10 


== wweoven, cloven, thriven, driven, riſen, 


ore Jjmitten, ridaen, cheſen, tredden, goiien, 
r. legetten, forgotten, ſudulen. And many 
oc. do likewiſe retain the analogy in both, 
TY as waked, awaked, ſheared, wearved, 
15 leaved, abided, ſeethed. 
las, 4. Give, bid, fit, make in the pre- 
| 10 RE terite, gave, bade, fate ; in the par- 
nciple paſſive given, bidden, fitten; 
the but in both 374. fe, | 
= 5. Draw, know, grow, threw, blow, 
ite, crow like a cock, , Hay, ſee, ly, make 
Ing their preterite drew,  4nciv, grew, 
zin threw, blew, crew, flew, flew, ſaw, 
boti lay; their participles paſüve by u, 
arti- 


crasor, known, grown, thrown, blown, 
gu Haun, ſlain, ſeen, lien, lain. Yet from 
Jung) Lie is made fed; from go, went, from 
111: 8 the old abend, the participle is gonc. 

1nd, hy * . 

K oo Of DRRIVATIOx. 
reritt 5 That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily 
| = underſtood, it is neceſſary to inquire how its 


rang, 1 | derivative words are deduced from their primi- 
; but ves, and how the primitives are borrowWed from 
Some other languages. In this inquiry I ſhall ſome- 
= gu c quiry 

ce mes copy Pr. M allis, and ſometimes endeavour 
en. ſupply bis defecte, and rectify his errours. 
eech Nouns are derived from verbs. 
mak The thing implied in the verb as 
gl done or produced, is commonly either 


ou ghh 


che preſent of the verb; as to love, 
pa LEO 


feften. Ts 
From ſubſtantives are formed ad- 


jectives of plenty, by adding the ter- 
mination y: as a louſe, Joxfy ; wealth, 
avealthy; health, healthy; might, 
- nighty; worth, worthy ; wit, wittyz 
luit, zy; water, wwatery; earth, 
earthy; wood, a wood, woody; air, 
airy ; a heart, hearty; a hand, andy. 
From ſubſtantives are formed adjec- 
tives of plenty, by adding the termina- 
tion fu}, denoting abundance; as, joy, 
Joyful; fruit, frunful'; youth, youthful ; 
care, careful; © uſe, ef; delight, 
delightful; plenty, plentiful; help, 


4 l. 88 
ometimes, in almoſt the ſame © 
ſenſe, but with ſome kind of dimi- 
nution thereof, the termination ee 
is added, denoting /ſomething,: or in 
Jome degree; as delight, delight/ome ; 
game, gameſome; irk, irk/ome z bur- 
den, hurdenſome; trouble, troubleſome ; 
light, /ight/ſeme; hand, hand/ome ; 
alone, Joneſome ;' toil, t0il/ome. 
On the contrary, the termination 4% 
added to ſubſtantives, 3 adjectives 
ſignifying want; 4s, worthleſs, avitleſs, 
beards, g. careleſs, helpleſs Tha: 
comfort, comportle/; ; Tap, ſapleſþs. 2 
r Privation 
2 | : 


o —_— 


. 
* © 


Privation or contrariety is very-oft- 
en denoted by the participle an prefixed 
to many adjectives, or in before words 
derived from the Latin; as pleafant, 
unpleaſant ; wiſe, unwiſe ; profitable, 


unprofitable ; ons. impatient, Thus 


unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, unuſe- 


ful, and many more. 

The original Engliſh pri vative is «# ; but as 
we often borrow from the Latin, or its deſcend- 
ants, words already ſignifying privation, as in- 
efficacious, impious, indiſcreet, the inſeparable 

articles un and ia have fallen into confuſion, 
From which it is not eaſy to diſentangle them. 

Uz isprefixedto all words originally Engliſh, 

as untrue, untruth, untaugbt, unbandſome. 
Un is prefixed to all participles made priva- 
tive adjectives, as wnfeeling, unaſſifling, unaided, 
undeligbted, unendeared. | 
- Unought never tobeprefixed to a participle 
preſent to mark a forbearance of action, as un- 
frobing, but a privation of habit, as unpitying. 
- Unis prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which have 
an Engliſh termination, as unfertilencſe, unper- 


_ fedineſs, which if they have borrowed termina- 


tions, take in or im, as infertility, imperfſedion ; 
wncivil, incivility ; unactive, inattivity. 
In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them 
already compounded, it is uſual to retain the 
article prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, improper; 
bus if we borrow the adjective, and add the 
privative particle, we commonly prefix un, as 


. unpolite, ungallant. 


The prepoſitive particles dis and 
mi, derived from the des and mes of 
the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame 
as un; yet dis rather imports contra- 
riety than privation, ſince it anſwers 


to the Latin prepoſition de. Mis in- 


ſinnates ſome errour, and for the moſt 
part may be rendered by the Latin 
words male or perperam. To like, 70 
dite; honour, diſhonour ; to honour, 
to grace; to diſbondur, to diſgrace; to 
deign, to diſdeign; chance, hap, mi/- 
chance, miſhap ; to take, to miſtake ; 
deed, miſdced; to uſe, to miſuſe; to 
.employ, o miſemploy 3 to apply, 10 


_ anafappiy. 


With de or dit retain the ſame ſignifica- 


tion; as diſtingriſb, diſtinguo; de- 
tract, detrako; defame, defamo; de- 
bein, detineo. 3 
© The term nation y added to ſub- 
ſtantives, and ſometimes to adjectives, 


forms adjectives that import ſome 


kind of ſimilitude or agreement, being 


5 farmed by contzaQtior. of lick or like. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


A giant, giantly, giantlike ; earth, 
earthly; heaven, Heavenly; world, 
worldly; God, godly ; good, goodly, 

The ſame termination 5, added to 
adjectives, forms adverbs of like ſig- 
nification; as, beautiful, beautifully ; 
ſweet, ſweetly ; that is, in a beautiful 
manner; with ſome degree of ſweetneſi. 
The termination / added to ad- 
jectives, imports diminution; and 
added to ſubſtantives, imports ſimili- 
tude or tendency to a character; as, 
green, greeniſb; white, whitiſh ; ſoft, 
foftiſh;' a thief, thievih; a wolf, 
awolwvih; a child, childiſb. 

We have forms of diminutives in 
ſubſtantives, through not frequent; as 
a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrel; a 
pike, a pickrel ; this is a French ter- 
mination : a gooſe, à go/ling ; this is 
a German termination: a lamb, 4 
lambkin ; a chick, a chicken; a man, 
a maniken; à pips, a piptin; and 
thus Haikin, whence the patronymick 
Hawkins, Wilkin, Thomkin, and o- 
thers, 

Yet ſtill there is another form of diminution 
among the Engliſh, by leſſening the ſound itſelf, 
eſpecially of vowels; as there is a ſorm of aug- 
menting them by enlarging, or even lengthen- 
ing it; and that ſometimes not ſo much by 
change of the letters, as of their pronunciation; 
as, ſup, ip, ſoop, ſop, ſippet, where, beſide the 
extenuation of the vowel, there is added the 
French termination et; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout ; 
babe, baby, booby, Bemais; great pronounced 
long, eſpecially if with aſtronger ſound, grea-t; 


little, pronounced long /ee-tle ;" ting, tang, tong, 


1nportsa ſucceſhonof a fmallerandthen greater 
ſounds ; and fo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, 
and many other made words. | 
Much however of this is arbitrary and fanci- 
ful, depending wholly on oral utterance, and tbere- 
fore fearcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 
Of concrete adjectives are made ab- 
ſtrat ſubſtantives, by adding the ter- 
mination 2%; and a few in he or 
head, noting character or qualities: as 
white, wwhiteneſs; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatneſs; ſkilful, ftilfulnc/s, 
unilfulneſs; god bead, manhood, maid · 
en head, wwidowheoed, knighthood, prieſt- 
head, likelihood, falſehood, wh 
There are other abſtracts, partly 
derived from adjectives, and partly 
from verbs, which are formed by the 
addition of the termination %, a ſmall 
change being ſometimes made ; a. 
VVV long, 


1% 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Jong, length; ſtrong, ffrength; broad, 
breetth * atk ; deep, depth ; 
true, truth ; warm, warmth; dear, 
dearth; flow, flowth; merry, mirth; 
heal, health; well, weal, wealth ; dry, 
drought ; young, youth ; and ſo moon, 


f 


The following remarks, extracted from 
Wallis, are ingenious, but of more ſubtlety 
than folidity, and ſuch as perhaps 4 (60 
every language be enlarged without end. 


Sa uſually imply the noſe, and what lelates to 
it. From the Latin zaſus are derived the French 


nes and the Engliſh 2e: and neſſe, a promontory, 
month, _ : as projecting like a noſe. But as if from the 
. Like theſe are ſome words derived conſonants ur taken from naſus, and trauſpoſed 
| from verbs; die, death; till, zilth ; 2 they 2 the 3 . e 
4 » naſus; an ence are derwed many words 
: grow, g owuth 1 5 meg = relate to the noſe, as ſnout,/ ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, 
after moth ; common yY. onen Bn fnear, ſnicker, ſnot, ſnivel, jnite, ſnuff, faule, 
, written later math, after math; ſteal, *{une. fnarle, ſnudge. 
, flealth; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and ; T hows 4 — fa 33 — 
+ ; derived from the Latih fnuo, as /nate, [ncah, 
probably earth from 7 ear or plow ; der an ine Af , ; 
= fly, flight; weigh, weight; tray, 2 ſnare ; ſo likewiſe ſnap _ ſnatch, lab, 
: = fright; draw, draught. I/ imply a blaft ; as, blow, blaſt, to blaſt, to - 
| 2 8 . R a slight, and, metaphorically, to a one's re - 
a | Theſe ſhouldratherbe written fighth, frighth, marines beat, L . 2 Ls — 8 
— only _ cuſtom will not ſuffer 4 to be twice %a, or weather beatcn, eat, blay, bleach, 
| repeated. blufter, blart, bliſter, blab, bladder, bleb, blubber- 
8 3 : : 
The ſame form retain faith, ſpight, ꝛvreatbe, A bench t, bleted, blote-berrings, blaſt 
a ꝛvrath, broth, froth, breath, ſooth, worth, light, blaze, to blow, that is bloſſom bloom ;, and per- 
I, wight, and the like, whoſe primitives are vas haps 40d e bluſs ” hs * 
d entirely obſolete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps a : Þ | 
t , In the native words of our tongue Is to be 
* mg yd 5 5 1 g. % found a great agreement between the letters 
J- 9 : 2 . N f. andthething ſignified ;and therefore the ſounds 
Some ending in Hip „ impl) an of- of the letters ſmaller, ſharper, louder, cloſer, 
5 fice, employment, or condition; As, ſofter, anger: clearer, more obſcure, and 
15 king ſhip, wardſhip, guardianſhip, part- more ſtridulous, do very often intimate the 
g. nerſbip, ftewardſhip, headſbip, lord/kip. like effects in the things ſigniſied. 88 
. Th 3 has eee PIes Thus words that begin with fir intimate the 
by ow we , that is, Torth/bip*; force and efſect of the thing ſignified, as if pro- 
<A eee en ” N 1 8 | bably derived from cen, or flirenuous 5 As. 
he | Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, Aron, ftrength, ſtrew, ſirike, flreak, ſtroke, Arie, : 
he do eſpecially denote ' dominion, at leaſt 15 = A. f re fer- 3 — aal. 3 
2 8 . c , ow, » 43 
« . ſtate or condition ; as, kingdom, duke- * WA 7 e. frep; Ae, hromdih 75 3 
t; dom earldom, Fr iucedum, 7 opedom, ſtrip, ftray, ſtruggle, ſirange, {iride, firaddle. HH 
_ cbriftendom, Freedom, Wwiſdomy <vbore- St in like manner imply ſtrength, but in 2 
ter dom, biſhoprick, bailiauict. leſs degree, ſo much only as is ſuflicient to pre- 
le, Ment and age are plainly French ter- ſerve what as been already communicated, 
minations, and are of the ſame im- ene 3 nic _— | 
i- : 0 in ſlo for e | 
#4 port with us as among them, ſcarcely /tand, ſtay, that is, to remain, or to prop; ſtaff. | 
| ever occurring, except in words de- Jay, that is to oppoſe ; flap, to ftuff; if ts 
». rived from the French, as command» /tay, that is to ſtop; a fay, that is, an obſtacle; 
nent, uſage. a ſlick, ſtuti, flutter, flammer, flagger, flichle, flick, - 
er- ws | : ; /take, a ſharp pale, and any thing depoſited at 
or £1 There are in Engliſh often long trains of play ; flock, lem, ſdiag, to ling. flink, flatch, ſtud, 
as Words allied by their meaning and derivation; fanchien, /fub, flubble, to ſtub up, ſlump, whenes - 
6 =_ EA beat, a bat, a batoon, a batile, a beetle, à ſtumble, /ialk, to talk, ſtep, to ſtamp with the 
5 bat ledoo r, to batter. batter, a kind of glutinous feet, whence ta /tamp, that is, to make an im- 
1. == compoſition for food, made by beat different preſſion and a ſtamp ; fow, to /tow, to. beflonre;,\ 
1d . Ty bodies into one maſs. All thelc are of lumilar ſteward, or floxward, ftead, fteady, fiedfaft, ſtable, : 
u- ſignifi cation, and perhaps derived from the flable, @ fall, te Hall, [tool, fili, flalluge, tage, 
| = Latin batwo. Thus tale, touch, tichle, tach, fl ale e, and /t/, adv, ſtole Hardy, * 
75 « 7 , 1 Ve, nd . . , ſtout, Ys = 
q dalle; all imply a local conjunction from the Head, ſtoat, ſtallion, ftiff, flark-dead, to 'flarus 
"uy BS Latin tango, tetigi, tactume. wi et or cold ; one, fire „ 
ty = From two are formed twain, twice, teventy, to /tanch, blood, to Aare, W 
the 5 twelve, twins, teuine, tavift, rie il, twig, flundard, a Rated meaſure, 4 
nall — tuiage, bes wn, betwwixt, twilight and . ſome others, 
as 2 | firm, and fixed, 
© 4 
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Tb imply a more violent degree of motion, 
as throw, ruft, thrang, throb, through, threat, 
threaten, thrall, throws. 

Vr imply ſome fort of obliquity or diſtortion, 
as wry, to wreath, zb, wwreſile, wring, wrong, 
aurinech, wwreneb, orange, wrinile, wrath, 


- wreak, wrack, woretch, writ, crap, 


 Swimpiy a ſilent agitacion, or a ſofter kind 
lateral motion; as fray, ſtoag, 10 ſtoay, 
wagger, frerve, tent, froeep, Fil, 8 ſwim, 
ing, rt, ſweet, fewitch, froinge. 
Nor is there much difference of ſn in ſmooth, 
fang, [mile, ſmirt, fraite, which ſigniſie; the 
ſame as to frite, but is a ſofter word; fal, 
ſmell, fnach, ſmother, ſmart, a ſmart blow pro- 


perly fignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke, as with an 


originally ſilent motion implied in ſ, proceeds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar ſuddenly 
ended, as is ſhewn by f. 

CG! denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, as 
in eleuve, clay, eling, climb, clamber, clammy, 
c/aſp, to claſh, to clip. to clicb, cloak, clog, cloſe, 
is cloſe, a clod, a clot, as a cot of blood, clouted 
eream, a clutter, a cluſter. 

SY imply a kind of diſſipation or expanſion, 
eſpecially a quick one, particularly if there be 
an r, ad & it were from Hpargo or ſeparo -. for 
example, */pread, ſpring, ſbrie, ſprout, ſprinkle, 
ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſputter, ſpatter. 

$1 denote a kind of filent fall, or a Icf 
obſervable motion; as in /me, fide, ſip, 


Shipper, fly, freight, flit, fow, Sack, flight, fling, 
Ap. 


ap 
And fo likewiſe af, in craſs, raſb, gab, 


flaſh, claſs, laſh, flaſs, pla traſb, indicate 
ſomething ö But 


48, in cruſh, ruſb, guſb, fluſs, bluſh, bruſb, 


byfs, 4 imply ſomething as acting more 
obtuſely and dully Let in both there is indi- 
cateda ſwift and ſudden motion not inſtantane- 
ous; but gradual, by the continued ſound þ. 
Thus in fling, fling, dino, ſewing, cling, ſing, 
-oring, ing, the tingling of the termination xg, 
and the ſharpneſs of the vowel i, imply the con- 
tinuation of a very flender motion or tremour, 
at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly 
interrupted. But in tink, wink, fink, clink, chink, 
think, — end in a mute conſonant, there is 
'alfo indicated a ſudden ending. 
- If there be an /, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, 
mingle, ſprinkle, twink/e, there is iinplied a 


frequency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And the 


ſame frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by rea- 
ſan of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in ang le, 
tanzle ſpangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dangle ; 
as alſo in mumble, grumble, jremble But at the 
ſame time the cloſe #implies ſomething obſcure 
or obtunded and a congeriesof conſonants mb/, 
denotes a conſuſed kind of rolling or tumbling, 
as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcramble, wambie, amble; 
but in theſe there is ſomething acute. 

In =imzble the acutencſs of the vowel denotes 
celerity. In /pardle, ſy denotes diſſipation, ar 


a acute crackling, + a ſudden interruption, / a 
frequentiteration; and in likcmanncyinſprink/c, 


\ 


unleſs ia may imply the ſubtilty of the diſſipate » 


ed guttules. Thich and thin differ in that the 
former ends with an obtuſe conſonant, and the 
latter with an acute. 

In like manner, in ¶ueet, ſqrerk, ſqueal, ſquall, 
brawl, wraul, yaul. ſpaul, ſcreet, foriek, ſbril, 
fearp, ſorivel, norinkle, crack, craſh, . claſs, 
gib, plaſo, cruſh, huſb, bifſet, fie, ⁊ubiſt, 
oft. jar, hurl, curl, whirl, buz, buſle, ſpindle, 
drvindie, tæcine, twiſt, and in many more, we 
may obſervetheagreementof ſuch ſort of ſounds 
with the things ſignified; and this ſofrequently 
happens, that ſcarce any language which I 


| Know can be compared with ours. So that one 


monoſyllable word, of which kind are almoſt 
all ours, emphatically expreſſes what in other 
languages can ſcarce be explained but by com- 
pounds, or decompounds, or ſometimes a tedi- 
ous circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed 
from the Latin ; but the greateſt part 
of them were communicated' by the 
intervention of the French; as, grace, 
face, elegant, elegance, reſemble, 

Some verbs which ſeem borrowed 
from the Latin, are formed from the 
preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſu- 
Pines, 

From the preſent are formed end, 
expend, expendo; conduce, conduco ; 
deſpiſe, deſpicio ; approve, approbo z 
conceive, concipio. 

From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſup- 
plico ; demonſtrate, demonſtro; diſpoſe, 
diſpono; expatriate, expatior; ſup» 
preſs, ſupprimo ; exempt, eximo. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis 

oes too far in queſt of originals. Many of 
theſe which ſeem ſelected as immediate de- 
ſcendantsfrom the Latin, areapparently French, 
as, conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt, 


Some words purely French, not de- 
rived from the Latin, we have trans- 
ferred into our language; as, garden, 

arter, bukler, to advance, to cry, to 
lead, from the French Jarden, jartier, 


bouclier, awvancer, cryer, plaider ; 
though, indeed, even of theſe part is 
of Latin original. 


As tomany words which we havein common 
with the Germans, 1t is doubtful whether the 
old 'Feutons borrowed them from the Latins, or 
the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them 
from ſome common original; as, wine, vinum; 
wind, ventus ; went, veni; way, via; wall, 
vallum ; evallow, volvo; woot, vellus ; will, 
volo; worm, vermis; worth, virtus; waſp, 

veſp2 ; 
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© vcſpa; day, dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, hain, baue; for Hane, fone, aprugna, brawng” 
Na; yohe, jugum, did yo; over, upper, fy being changed into 6 and a tranſpoſed, as in 
pwuper, bree; am, ſum, 8,4; (break, frango; @ per, and g changed inte w, as in pignus, 
Y, volo; blow, flo. I make no doubt but the par; lege, law ; dnomn}, fox, cutting off tha 
Teutonick ismore ancient than the Latin: and beginning, and changing p into /, as in pellis, - 
it is no leſs certain, that the Latin, which bor- 4 et, pullus, @ fea! ; pater, father; pavor, 
rowed a great number of words not only from Fear; polio, file; pleo, impleo, fil, ful; 
the Greek, eſpecially the Zolick, but from piſcis, %; and eranſpoſing o into the middle, 
other neighbouring languages, as the Cſcan and which was taken from the beginning; apex, 4 
others. which have long become obſolete, re- piece; peak, pile; zophorus freeſe ; muſtum, 
ceived not a fed fromthe Tentonick. It is cer- /um; defenſio, fence; diſpenſator, ſpencer ; 
tain, that the Engliſh, German, and other Teu- alculto, eſcouter, Fr. /cout ; exſcalpo, rape 3 
tonick languages, retained ſome derived from reſtoring inſtead of r, and hence ſcrap, ſerablez 
che Greek, which the Latin has not; as ax, ſerawl; exculpo,  ſcvop ; 'exterritus, flart; ex- 
che, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, tonitus, attonitus, unn d; ſtomachus, maw; | 
mingle, moon, car, grave, graff, to grave, to offendo fined; obitipo, ſtop; audere, dare; ca- 
ſcrape, whele, from afim, uta, woghuwe;, vere, ware, whence. a-ware, b:=ware, wary, 
Suyarip, fabydho;, few, pam, tiger, Warm, een + for the Latin v conſonant 
o, og Since they received theſe imme- formerly ſounded like our ⁊v, and the modern 
; diately from the Greeks, without the interven- ſound of the v conſonant was formerly that of 
tion of the Latin language, why may not the letter / that is, the Kolick digamma, 
bother words be derived immediately from the Which had the ſound of þ and the modern ſound 
== ſame fountain, though they be likewiſe found of the letter F was that of the Greek ꝙ or ph z-_ 
among the Latins ? : ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, ſore, and hence, ſorry, 
An JR : bone engine, gin ; 
8 3 calenus, leaning, unleſs you would rather de- 
Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form rive it from 15 ee inclino; infundi- 


= 
: W borrowed words, however long, into bulum, funnel; gagates, jett; projectum, ## 
: = monoſyllables; and not only cut off Jett forth, a jetty ; cucullus, a col. | | 
dhe formative terminations, but crop-  , There are 1 ſomewhat — from: , 
; pe d the firſt ſ llabl e ef e ciall empore, time; irom nonune, ame, domina, 
g 3 nn e with a dene : # d 2 
: = *": | . 4 3 and homine, fœmina, nomine. Thus pagina, 
rejected not only vowels in the middle, page; wiliguer, pot; aum, cup ; cantharus, 
+ 4 but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker ; tentorium, tent; precor, pray; præda, 
: © ſound, retaining the ſtronger, which £79 5 {pecio, ſpeculor, %; plico, ply; im- 
þ ſeem the bones of words, or changing r e 
ng . 3 ' | 
> 8 them for others of the ſame organ, in A vowel is alſocut off in the middle, that the 
74 order that the ſound might become number of the ſyllables may be leſſened; as, f 
W the ſofter; but eſpecially tranſpoſing amita, aunt; ſpiritus, Hpright ; debitum, de; 
5 their order, that they might the fore e, doubt ; comes, comitis, count; cleri- ; 
f RE readily be pronounced without the dag 55 5 BL as ; ens. 113 ä 5 
. 85 intermediate vowels. For example N fable; 'pallacium, palace,” Ls | 
7 1 in expendo, Jpend ; exemplum, ſample; rabula, rail, ral, coraul, bratui, rable; brablez x1 
excipio, /cape; extraneus, frange; duæſito, queſt, = 
5 extractum, frerch'd; excriicio, 0 As alſo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a 
5 r at .** foſter ſound, or even awhole ſyllable, rotundus, 
* . er EW 5 CXICOTIO, 0 ſcour ; excorio, round; fragilis, frail ; ſecurus, ſure; regula, 
ty Fe zo ſcourge 3 excor tieo, to ſcratch; and rule; tegula, tile; ſubtilis, ſubtle + nomen, 
* others beginning with ex: as alſo, vu; decanus, dean; computo, count; ſubi- 
; in Daniſn 6% epiſtola, pile; hoſpi- cue Fee; eee age, We 3 
is ale, Hpittle; Hiſpania, Spain; hiſ- ee, . N —.— er W 
15 turla, fory, oy The contraction may ſcem harder, where 
5 many of them meet, as xup:ax9-, Ayr, church ; 
IN Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and preſbyter, pri; ſacriſtanus, — ; frango 
ae bome evidently miſtaken. fregi, break, brcach; fa 1 
or x. gi, Arat, 3 fagus, za, beecb, f 
; Mowing are femewhat harder, Aeæ - changed into h, and g into ch, which are letters 
m 15 ander, Sander; Elijabetha, Betey; apis, bee; near a kin ; frigeſco, freeze, frigeſco, Freſb, ſc 
3 5 * bar; p paſſing into 6, as In biſeop; and into , as above in biſbep, fiſs, ſo in {capha, : 
= 1 eee, oll a from the beginning, which is /t;#; /#ip, and reſrigeſco, ; but vireſco, 
5 oF 3 en the middle; but for the old bar or freſb; phlebotamus, Aram; bovina, beef; vitu- 
1 3 ſay boar ; as for lang, long, {fur lina, veal; ſcutifer ſquirez pernitentia, pe. 


nunce; 


4 : = 


J. 

nance; ſanctuarium, ſasctuary, ſentry; quæſitio 
chuſe; perquilitio, purchaſe; anguilla, cel; in- 
la, ie, ile, iſſand, iland; inſuletta, et, ilet, 
erebt, and more contractedly cy, whence Oreſuey, 
Rutey, Elev; examinare, to ſcan ; namely, by 
rcje& ing from the beginning and end e and e, 
according to the uſeful manner, the remainder 
in, which the Saxons, who did not uſe x, 
writ carmen, or ſcamen, is contracted into ſcax ; 
as from dominus, don; nomine, aun; abo- 
mino, ban; and indeed p examen, they 
turned into ſciame ; for which we ſay /wwarme, 
by inſerting r to denote the murmuring; the- 
faurus, fore, fedile, fioa/; bsrô: wet 3 ſudo, 
feat; gaudiam, gay; jocus, joy ; ſuccus, 
juice; catena, chain; caligula, calga, chaule, 
chauſſr. Fr. boſe; extinguo, flanch, ſquench, 
gueach, flint ; foras, forth ; ſpecies, ſpice ; recito, 
read; adjuvo, aid; ales, ævum, ay, age, ever; 
floccus, lock; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcra bl; 
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ch,; collige, coil ; recolligo, recoi !; fevero, 
fear; ſtridulus, ri; procurator, proxy; 
pulſo, to puſs; calamus, a quill ; impetere, to 
wepeach ; augeo, auxi, wax; and vaneico, 
vant, ware ; fyllabatc, 7» hell; puteus, pit ; 
granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, crump, 
crum pie, crin He. 

Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be 
rezxeRed, for it at laſt appears, that fone of 
themare deri ved from proper names, and there 
are otherswhoſe etymology is acknowledged by 

every body; as, Alexander, Efch, Scander, 
| Sander, Sandy, Sanny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, 
! | liiabeth, Belly, Bes: Margareta, Margeret, 
i - Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, 
Multin, Macolin, Matoles; Mathæus, Mattha, 
Maithezo ; Martha, Zſat, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wikhelamus, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Vill, 
b Bill, Wilkin, Vielen, Wicks, Weeks, 
ql Thus car iophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital. giri- 
Ace, gilofer, Fr. gillinvau r, which the vulgar 
call julypew-r, as if derived from the month 
a July; petroſelinum, parſley ; portulaca, pur- 
Ain; cydonium, guince ; cydoniatum, gid- 
ö deny ; perſicum, peach; eruca, erule, which 
they corrupt to car-2vig, as if it took its name 
from the ear; annulas geminus, @ gimma!, or 
gimbabring ; and thus the word gimbal and jum- 
{ bal is transferred to other things thus inter- 
vowen; que ques choſes, tict/barvs. Since the 
; origin of theſe, and many others, however 
forced is evident, it ought to appear nowonder 
Fr to any one if the ancients have thus disfigured 
5 mangipecially as they ſo much affected mono- 
"x fylla 
took this liberty of 'maiming, raking away, 
changing, tranſpoſing, and ſofteniig them. 
But while we derive cheſe from the Latin, I 
do not mean to ſay, that many of them did not 
immediately come tous from the Saxon, Daniſh, 
Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other 
dialects, and ſome taken more — from the 
French or Italians, or Spaniards. 
The ſame word, according to its different 


— Sgnifieations, often has a diffcren: origin; as, 
n | ; 
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extravagus, firay, firaggle ; colletum, clot, . 


les; and, to make the found the fofter, 
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ta bear 'a burden, from fero; but % bear, 
whence birth, born, bairn, come from pario ; 
and a beer, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, 
from Afra. Thus perch, a filh, from perca ; 
but perch, a meafure, from pertica, and like- 
wiſe to perch, To ſpell is from ſyllaba; but 
bell, an inchantinent, by which it is believed 
that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands that 
none can paſs thein againſt the maſter's will, 
from expel» ; and ſpell, a meſſenger, from 
epijlola ; whence goſpel, grod-ſþell, or god-ſpel!. 
Thus freeſe, or freeze, from frigeſco; but 
freeze, an architectonick word, from z29phorus ; 
but, freeſe, for cloth, from Frizia, or perhaps 
from rigeſco, as being more fit than any other 
for keeping out the cold. 

There are many words among ns, even 
monoſyllables, compounded of two or more 
words, at leaſt ferving inſtead of compounds, 
and cpmpriling the fignification of more words 
than one; as, from ſcrip and rel! comes ſcroll ; 
from proud and dance, prance ; ] from ft of the 
verb flay or fand and out, is made flout ; from 
flout and hardy, flurdy ; from ſþ of ſpit or perv, 
and out, comes ſpout ; from the ſame / with the 
termination ia, 15 ſpin; and adding out, in ou! ; 


and from the fame þ, with it, is /pit, which 


only differs from ſpout in that it is ſmall, and 
with leſs noiſe and force; but /pruttey is, becauſe 
of the obſcure , ſomething between h and 
ſiaus; and by reaſon of adding r, it intimates a 
trequert iteration and noiſe, but obſcurely con- 
fuſed; whereas /þatter, on account of the 
ſharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more 
diltin& noiſe, in which it chiefly differs from 
ſputter, From the ſame /p, and the termination 
ark, comes ſpars, lignifying a ſingle emiſſion of 
fire with a noiſe ; namely, %, the emiſſion, ar 
the more acute noife, and +, the mute confonant, 
inmates its being ſuddenly terminated ; but 
adding i, is made the frequent tive pile. 
The ſame /, by adding , that is /pr. implies 
a more lively impetus of diffuicg or expanding, 
itfelf; to which adding the termination ing, it 
becomes ſpring ; its vigour r imports, its 
ſharpneſs the termination ing, and laſtly 7 
acute and tremulous, ends in the mute con- 
ſonant g, denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary ſigniſi- 
cation, ofa ſingle, not a complicated exilition. 
Hence we call ſpring whatever has an elaſtick 
force; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence 


the or: gin of any thing; and to ſpring, to ger- 


minate;and/pring, one of the fourſ-aſons. From 
the ſame ſpr andout, isformed ſprout, and with 
the termination ig, pris ; of which-the follow- 
ing, for the moſt part, is the difference: ſprovt, 
of a groſſer ſound, imports a fatter or groſler 
bud: /prig, of a flenderer ſound, denotes a 
ſmaller ſhoot. In like manner, from fr of the 
verb frive, and out, comes firvut, and „rut. 
From the ſame fir, and the termination ugg! is 
made firuggle ; and this gi imports, but W ith- 
out any great noiſe, by reaſon of the obſcure 
found of the vowel . In like manner, from 
ere and i is made trull ; and alrmoſt in the 

Ine 


= therefore, 


1 ſeſſive is in the 
eln; The fun's beat. 


ENGLISH 


e ſenſe is trundle, from throw or tbruſt, and 
— Thus e and grovgh is compounded 
of grave and rovgh ; and trudge from tread or 
trot, and drudge. | | 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to 
diſcover great ſagacity and great ex- 
travagance, an ability to 0 much 
defeated by the deſire of doing more 
than enough. It may be remarked, 

i. That Wallis's derivations are 


often ſo made, that by the ſame li- 


cence any language may be deduced 
from any other. ET 
2. That he makes no diſtinction 
between words immediately derived by 
us from the Latin, and thoſe which 
being copied from other languages, 


can therefore afford no example of the 


genius of the Engliſh language, or its 
laws of derivation. 
3. That he derives from the Latin, 
often with great harſhneſs and vio- 
lence, words apparently Teutonick ; 
and therefore, according to his own 


declaration, probably older than the. 


tongue to which he refers them. 
4. That ſome of his derivations are 
apparently erroneous. 


SYNTAX. 
The eſtabliſhed praQice of grammarians re- 


quires that I ſhould here treat of the Syntax; 


| but our language has ſo little inflection or va- 
riety of terminations, that its conſtruction 
neither requires nor admits many rules. Mullis, 
1 Yas totally neglected it; and Jonſon, 
XZ whoſe deſire of 1 writers upon the 


learned languages made him think a ſyntax in- 


5 diſpenſably neceſſary, has publiſhed ſuch petty 


55 odſervations as were bettet omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, 


agrees with the nominative in number 


and perſon; ag, Thou flieſt from good ; 
Hie runs to death. ns 5 
= Our adjectives and pronouns are in- 
variable. 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſ- 
| genitive ; as, His father's 
== Verbs tranſitive require an oblique 
= caſe: as, He loves me; You fear him. 
Y All prepoſitions require an oblique 
caſe: as, He gave this to me; He took 
this from me; He ſays this of me; He 
came with ne. . 


 Fulneſs, godly, meckly, artiſt. 


TONGUE. 
PROSODY. 


It is common for thoſe that deliver the 
mar of modern languages, ts omit the Proſody. 
So that of the Italians is neglected by Buomattci; 
that of the French by Defſmarais; and that of 
the Engliſh by Wallis, Cooper, and even by 
Jon ſon, though a poet. But as the laws of 
metre are included in the idea of grammar, I 
have thought proper to inſert them. 


Praſody compriſes orthoepy, or the 
rules of pronunciation; and orrbo- 
metry, or the laws of verſiſication. 

PRONUNCIATION is juſt, when 
every letter has its proper ſound, and 
when every ſyllable has its proper ac- 
cent, or, which in Engliſh verſification 
is the ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of the letters have been already 
explained; and rules for the accent or quan- 
tity are not caſily to be given, BR ſubject to 
innumerable exceptions. Such however as 1 
have read or formed, I ſhall here propoſe. 


1. Of diſſyllables, formed by af- 
fixing a termination, the former ſyl- 
lable is commonly accented, as HI. 
iſh, kingdom, atteſt, äcted, toilſame, 
lover, ſcoffer, fairer, foremoſt, zealous, 

2. Diflyllables formed b fixing 
a ſyllable to the radical Ro — 
commonly the accent on the latter; 
as, t beget, to beſeim, to beſtow." © 

3. Ot diſſyllables, which are at once 


nouns and verbs, the verb has com- 


monly the accent on the latter, and the 
noun on the former ſyllable; as; zo 
deſcant, a deſcant ; to cement, a ciment ; 
to contra a contra. 2: 2 


This rule has many exceptions. Ih 
verbs ſeldom have their accent on the form: £, 
yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable; 
as delight, Perfume. TD. 


4. All diſſyllables ending in 7. a» | 
cranny; in our, as, labour, favour; in 
090, As, willow, wallow, except alliw; 
in le, as battle, bible; in iþo, as banmſps 
in c&, as cambricꝶ, caſfſeck ; in ter, as 
to batter ; in age, as courage; in en, 
as faſten; in et, as guiet; accent the 
former ſyllable. : | 
© Dich able nouns in er, as can- 
ker, butter, have the accent on the 


6. Di- 


„ TNT 


r 1 - 
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6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in 
a confonant and e final, as comprise, 
e/*ife; or having a diphthong in the 
kit fyllable, as appta/e, reveal; or 


ending in two conſonants, as ar/end;. 


have the accents on the latter ſyl- 
Eble. | | 
7. DiffylNable nouns havin 


commonly their accent on the latter 
ffllable, as app/auje; except words in 


Ain, cërtain, mountain. | 


8. Triflyllables formed by adding 


a termination, or prefixing a fyllable, 


retain the accent of the radical word; 
a8, dqvelineſs, tenderneſs, contemmer, 


ewaggener, phy fical, beſpetter, com- 


aentings commending, aſjurance. 
9. Triſſyllables ending in ous, as 
gracious, arduous; in al, as capital; 
m ion, as mention; accent the firſt. 
10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent, 
and ate, accent the firſt ſyllable, as 
eauntenence, continence, armament, im- 
minent, elegant, propagate, except they 


be derived from words having the 


accent on the laſt, as conniwance, ac- 
gxainiauce; or the middle ſyllable 
hath 2 vowel before two conſonants, 
as promulgate. ghee 

11. Triflyllables ending in y, as 
entity, ſpicify, liberty, vidory, ſubfiay, 
commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, 

12. Triſſyllables in re or le accent 
te firſt fyllable, as legible, théatre; 
except diſciple, and ſome words which 
have a poſition, as example, epi fle. 

13. Triſſyllables in zde commonly 
accent the firſt fyllable, as pléni- 
tude. 

14. Triffyllables ending in ator or 
eteur, as credtour, or having in the 
middle ſyllable a diphthong, as en- 
&eavour ; or a vowel before two con- 
fonants, as domefrick; accent the mid- 
dle fyllable. *_ | 

15. Triflyllables that have their 
accent on the laſt ſyllable are com- 
monly French, as acquzi#/ce, repartée, 


magazine, or words formed by prefix- 


ing one or two ſyllables to an acute 
ſyllable, as ianmature, overcharge. 
16. Polyſyllables, or words of more 


than three iyHables, follow the accent 


| a diph- 
ikong in the latter ſyllable, have 


of che words from which they are de- 
rived, as arrogating, continency, in- 
continently, commendable, commitnica- 
blene/ſs. We ſhould therefore ſay di/- 
pùutable, indiſputable, rather than d:/- 
putable,, inaiſputable; and adwerti/e- 
ment, rather than advertiſement. 
17. Words in iz have the accent 
upon the antepenult, as ſalwvätion, 
perturbation, concoetion ; words in atour 
or ator on the penult, as dedicator. 
18. Words ending in e commonly 
have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
as dmicable, unleſs the fecond iyllable 
have a vowel before two conſonants, 
as combuſtible. | | 
19. Words ending in ozs have the 
accents on the antepenult, as axori- 
ous, voluptunus. 
20. Words ending in y have their 
accent on the antepenult, as ſilla- 
nimity, activity. 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or 
inſallible, but propoſed as uſcful. Almoſt every 
rulc of cvery language has its exceptions; and 
in Engliſh, as in other tongucs, much muſt be 
learned by example and authority Perhaps 
more and better rules may be given that have 
eſcaped my obſervation. 


VERSIFICATION is the arrange- 
ment of a certain number of ſyllables 
according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verſes are either 
1ambick, as alsft, create; or trochaick, 


28 holy, lofty. 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes 
verſes 


Of four ſyllables, 
Moſt good, moſt fair, 


Or things as rare, 
To call you's loft ; 
For all the coſt 
Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow 


Upon your praiſe, - 

That all the ways | 

Senſe hath, comes ſhort. Drayten. 
With raviſh'd ears 

The monarch hears. Dryden. 


Of 


4 


Shall we not ſing an ode? N 


ENGLISH 


; Of fix, 5 | 5 — 4 
This while we are abroad, . 


Shall we not touch our lyre? 

Or ſhall that holy fire, 55 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 

In this cold air 5 ? 

5 100 DA 

Though i in the W ek, 

A While we do remain, © 


Amongſt N 6 


Expos'd to fleet and rain.. 
No ſport our hours hall breaks I 
_ exerciſe our vein. 5 


Lie 


Whatthounh bright Photbus? > hea 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 


And though the princely: Thos. 


With beauteons nymphs abound, 


And by old Cambers ſtreams 


; many wonders found. : 
X 4 it j 410 ln 


r many 1 nr dear,.. e 


Here glide in filver, Rabe 


And what of all moſt dear, 


Buxton's delicious baths. 


Strong ale and noble chear, 


JL'aſſwage breem winter's ſearkieh, 


In places far or near, 5 
Or famous, or obicure, TY r 4 
Where wholſom is the air, 
Or where the moit impure, * 


„ wound; 1 
Whence all-things,! Sada rewete. 


are view'd around, 


An bring their untulating 
ound. 
The palace of loud Fame. her ſcaĩ & 
pow 'r, ' 

plac'd on the ſummit * al U -tow'rs 
A thouſand winding entries Jo 

wide Wis > id 31/43 «fe | 
Receive of el reparts A; deu 


tides - 
X FIC crannies in Aus dts ATE 


made; 

Nor gate nor bars exclpde, the buly 
trade. $C. 220 5 217.0 

'Tis built of Brafs, (che better to 

TA e en dE TIN by 888 

The ſpreading ſounds, 1 e 


the news; 


Where ee ee end echocs 
NY 2 ; fy? 7 11 20: 128 310 , 


A mant for ever full; and open night 
and day. 


| - Nas filence is OY VOICE" ex 


preſs, HW ©) att, bo IR 20 
But a der 8 'of {ſounds that never 
* roche; amen va 9 | 
Confus'd, and chidipg, Wee the 
low wore 


Of tides, W 3 & 255 


ſhore ; 


Or like the broken "thunder. bea 


All times, and every Where, from far, 
The muſe 1 18 s fl} in ure. Dray. When Jove” to diſtance drives ths rot. 
ing war. 
Of cipht, which is he uſual -meafure The ET are fl d ich a . 
for thort poens, din, bed iran , 
of crouds, ov ſuing forth, or ent rin ing 
And may at laſt my weary age M ; 
Find out. the peaceful hermitage, & thorongh-fare cf news: where fore 
The hairy £OWN, 'and moſſy cell, deviſe i 
Where. I may ſit, and nightly ſpell Things never heard, fro mingle zroth 
Of ey 'ry itar the ſæy doth ſhew, with lies 
And ev'ry herb chat bps 1 the de p. The troubled air, with empty Nn 
db OO they beat, 
: Intent to hear, and eager v0 repeat. 


of, ten, which is the comman mealute 1 


of heroick and tragick, ; Poetry, 1 | 


In all theſe meaſures the acce 
Full in the midit of this created ſpace, are b be Tek Fe 8 9 lade, 
and every line conſidered by itfelf is 
more harmonious, as this rule is more 
IA 


'Betwixt heav'n, earth, and lies there 
Lands a place 


ſtrictly obſerved. The variations ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſure 3 to the art of 
poetry, not the rules of grammar. 


Our trochaick meaſures are 


Here we may | 
Think and pray, : 
Before death 

Stops our breath: 
Other joys 
Alre but toys. 
Of five, 3 
In the days of old, 
Lovers felt annoy. 
Of feven, gs” 
— Faireſt piece of well form'd earth, 


- Urge not thus your haughty birth. 
* 1 1 | 85 27 aller. 


N alton's Angler. 


Ola Ballad. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to 
be placed on the odd ſyllables. © 


Theſe are the meaſures which are now in 
uſe; and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, 
and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, as Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion. | | 


ot da Cambrian hires their heads that bear 


ſo high, | 
And farth'it ſurvey their ſoils with an ambi- 
dious eye, 


Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs 
c.rercouds, | | | 
The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand ring 
; clouds, - | : 
Eſpecial audience 


rong, ; 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo long: 
Alledging for herſelf, when through the Saxons 
uprides . 1 : 
The 1 race of Brute to Severn's ſetting 


— 


5 mage. 
+ «Ch — — DI ere rrdh cs: 
boy l 8 mo 


craves, offended with the 
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Welle creaty inforc'd, her mountains did re- 
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did grieve. 

And _— 1 Wales beſide (by fortune or by 
might 

| * Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 
A A conſtant maiden ſtill he only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did 
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Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where 
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And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar 
ugs; 

So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, 2nd 
ſprings, | 

And 2 herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous 

e, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage 
grac d. | Be 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer, a 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a 
loug way gone, 


. And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would 


let alone 
His pur pos d journey, is diſtract. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables, 
were often mingled by our old poets, fometimes 
in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate 
couplets. 5 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an Mex- 
endrine, is now only uſed to diverſify heroick 
lines. - 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryd en taught to 
oin ES 

The — verſe, the full reſounding line, 

The long majeſtick march, and energy di- 


vine. | | Pape. 
The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the 
ſixth ſy N le. ˖ Ft 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken 
into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes, conſiſting 
alternately of eight ſyllables and fix. 


She to receive thy radiant name, : 
Seleas a whiter ſpace. Fenton 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. Lewis to Pope. 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whoſe body lent, 

Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. | 


When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 


And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine. Weſley. 


We have another meaſure very quick and 
lively, andtherefore'much uſed in ſongs, which 
may he called the mT e in which the ac- 
cent reſts upon every third ſyllable. 


May I govern my piſſions with abſolute ſwiy, 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. 
ts Dr. P pe. 
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In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched 
from the firſt foot, as 
Diõgenes ſürly and proud. Dr. Pope. 
When preſent, we love, and when abſcnt 
I E016 of Iris, nor Tris of me. Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many com- 
binations, and ſometimes by double endings, 
either with or without rhyme, as in the he- 
roick meaſure. TM 


'Tis the divinity that ſtirs within vs, 
Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man, Aadiſon. 


80 in that of eight ſyllables, 


They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. Pricr. 


fn that of ſeven, 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 

But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. Glover. 


In that of ſix, 


'Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
Wich hollow blaits of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, | 

Allou a rock reclin'd. 


— * 
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In the anapeſtick, | 


When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right, Ballad, 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be 
reduced every ſpecics of Englith verſe. 


Our verſification admits of few li- 
cences, except a fynalzpha, or eliſion 
of e in he before a vowel, as 7% eter- 
nal; and more rarely of o in to, as 
accept; and a fynereis, by which 
two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one 
ſyllable, as gueftiolß ſpecial; or a word 
is contracted by the expulſion of a 
ſhort vowel before a liquid, as av rice, 
temp ranct. 1 f 


, 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, by 


_ which the Englith language may be learned, 


if the reader be already acquainted with gram- 
matical terms, or taught by a maſter to thuſe 
that are more ignorant. To have written 2 
grammar for ſuch as are not yet initiated in the 
ichools, would have been tedious, and per- 
haps at laſt ineffectual. 2 He 
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AB A. 


Has, in the Engliſh language, three 

different ſounds. The broad ſound, 

as, all, wall, The open, father, 

q -ather. The ſlender, or cloſe, is 

the peculiar a of the Engliſh language. Of 

this ſound we have examples in place, face, 
waſte. | | 6-4 

2. A, an article ſet before nouns of the ſin- 

gular number; a man, a tree. Before a word 

beginning with a vowel, it is written an; as, 

an ox. 
3. A is ſometimes a noun; as, great 4. 
4. A is placed before a participle, or partici- 


pial noun. : 
A hunting. Prior, 
A begging. | Dryd. 


5. A has a ſignification denoting proportion. 
The landlord hath a hundred à year. Addiſon. 
6. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen 
out a ſyllable. | 

For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a. Dryd 

7. A is ſometimes put for be. 5 

8. A, in compoſition, ſeems ſametimes the 
French a, and ſometimes at, as aſide, aſlope, 
aware, a-wearyg A- trip. 
9. A is ſometimes redundant; as, arije, arouſe, 
aWwake, Drya. 
10. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, or 


3. To forſake. Spenſer, 
BA'NDONED. part. a. _ 
I. Given up, Sbakſp. 


| 2 Forſaken. | 


3 Corrupted in the higheſt degrees. | 


Shakſpeare. : 
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WEE 
ABB. 
ABA'NDONMENT. . [abandonnement, Fr.] 
The act of abandoning. 
ABARTICULA'TION. /. [from ab, from 
and articulus, a joint, Lat. | That ſpecies of 
articulation that has manifeſt motion. 4 
To ABA'SE. v. a. [abaiſſer, Fr. ] To caſt down, 
_, to depreſs, to bring low. Sidney. 
ABA'SEMENT. /. The ſtate of being brought 
low; depreſſion. Keelefiaſticus, 
To ABA'SH. v. a. [See Bas nF ul. ] To make 
4 aſhamed. | Milton 
70% ABA'TE. v. a. [from the French abbarre. } 
1. Toleſſeh; to diminiſh. Davies. 
2. To deject; or depreſs. Dryd, 
3+ To let down the price in felling. | 
4+ [In common law.] To abate a writ is, by 
ſome exception, to defeat or overthrow it. 


Creel, 

Te ABA'TE. v. u. To grow leſs. Drygs 
ABA'TEMENT, /. [abatewetr, Fr.) 
1. The act of abating. > + Locke. 
2. The ſtate of being abated. « Arbarh, 


3- The ſum or quantity taken away in the act 
of abating. 1 9 Swifts 
4. The cauſe of abating j extenuation. - + 
x Ek Atterbury. 

ABA “TER. /. The agent or cauſe by which an 
abatement is procured. Arbuthnats 
ABB. ſ. The yarn on a weaver's warp, among 


clothiers. Chambers . 
ABBA. ſ. | Heb, ONT] A Syriack word, which 
ſignifies father,. 5 - 


ſeſſions, or privileges of an abbot. 
A'BBESS. /. [ abbatiſſa, Lat. abbeſſe, Fr.] The 
ſuperiour of a nunnery. 5 Dryg. 
A'BBEY), or ABBY. /. [ abbatia, Lat.] A mo- 
naſtery of religious perſons, whether men or 
Womens Shakſp. . 


 A'BBACY. /. [abbatia, Lat.] The rights, pof- 


 A'BBEY-LvunzER. . A flothful loiterer in a 


religious houſe, under pretence of retirement. 


F Dryd. "I 
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ABRREVIA TOR. / One who abridges. 


ABE! TMEN T. J. The act of abetting. 


A B E 
A'BBOT. /. [in the lower Latin abbar.] The 
chief of a convent of men. 
To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. [abbreviare, Lat.] 
1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts without 


loſs of the main ſubſtance. Bacon. 
2. To ſhorten ; to cut ſhort, Brown. 


 ABBREVIA'TION. /. 


1. The act of abbreviating. 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as charac- 
ters ſignifying whole words. Swift. 


ABBRE'VIATURE. /. [abbreviatura, Lat.] 
1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgment. Taylor. 


* ABBREUPOTR. ſ. [In French, a Watering- 


place.] Among maſons, the joint or juncture 
of two ſtones. | h 
A, B, C, pronounced abece. 
1. The alphabet. | Se 
2. The little books by which the elements of 
reading are taught. | 
To A'BDICATE. v. a. [abdice, Lat.] To give 
up; to reſign; applied comraonly to fome 
right, or office. Addiſen. 
ABDICA'TION. f. [abdicatio, Lat.] The act 
of abdicating; refignation. + - | 
A'BDICATIVE. 2. That cadces or implies 
abdication. | 
ABDO'MEN. ſ. [Lat. from abdo, to hide. } A 
cavity commonly calied the lower venter or 
belly. It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, 


ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined with a | 


membrane called the peritoneum. ; 
ABDO'MINAL. 4. Relating to the ab- 
ABDO'MINQOUS, domen. 


To ABDU CE. v. a. [abduco, Lat.] To draw 


to a different part; to withdraw one part from 
another. | ” Brown. 
ABDU'CENT. a. Muſcles abducent ſerve to 
open or pull back divers'parts of the body. 
ABDUCTOR. ſ. [Lat.] The muſcle, which 
draws back the ſeveral members. Arbuthneot., 
ABECEDARIAN. . [from the names of a, 
5, c.] A teacher of the alphabet, or firſt rudi- 
ments of literature. 


A'BECEDMRY. a. Belonging to the alphabet. 


ABE'D. a. [from a, for at.] In bed. Sidney. 
ABERRANCE. A deviation from the 
ABERRAN CT. 8 right way; an errour. 
— Glanville. Brawn. 
ABERRANT. 3. ¶ from aberrans, Lat.] Wan- 
dering from the right or known way. 
ABERRA'TION. /. from aberratio, Lat.] 
The act of deviating from the common track. 


* 
- 


Glanville, . 


ABERRING, part. [aberro, Lat.] Going 


aſtray. Brown. 


| y 8 
To ABERU'NCATE., v. 4. [averunco, Lat.] 


To pull up by the roors. 

To ABE'T. v. a. [from be tan, Sax. ] Topuſh 
forward another, to ſupport him in his deſigns 
by connivance, encouragement, or help, 

88 | Fairy Q. 


ABE'TTER,.or ABE'T TOR../. He that abets ; 
the ſupporter or encourage? of another, Dryd. 


AEEY*ANCE. . The right of fee-Gmple lieth 


AB L. 
in abeyance, when it is all only in the remem. 
brance, intendment, and conſideration of the | 
law. Coxvel, 5 

To AB HO R. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate 
with acrimony; to loathe. f Milt:n, 
ABHO'RRENCE., [2h [ from abhor.] The act 
ABHO'RRENCY, Hof abhorring; deteſtation. 
| Locke. South, 
ABHORRENT. 3. [from abber.] 
1. Struck with abhorrence. | 
2. Contrary to; foreign; inconſiſtent with. 
| : Dryden, 
ABHORRER. F. [from abbor.] A hater; a 
deteſter. Swift, 
To ABI DE. v. n. I abode or abid. [from au- 
brvian, Sax. ] 
1. To dwell in a place; not to remove. Ger, 
2. To dwell. | Shatſp, 
3+ To remain ; not ceaſe or fail. Pſalms, 
4. To continue in the ſame ſtate, Sri. 
5. It is uſed with the particle evicþ bets 
a perſon, and at or in before a place. 
To ABVDE. v. a. ; 
1. To wit for, expect, attend, await, Fairy 9, 
2. To bear or ſupport the conſequences «t 
a thing. , Millor. 
3. To bear or ſupport, without being con- 


quered. Wosdward, 
4. To bear without averfioa. Sidrey, 
5. To bear or ſuffer. Pepe, 


ABIDER. /. [from abide.] The perſon that 
"abides or dwells in a place. | : 
ABFDING. ſ. | from abide. ] Continuance, Pal. 

A*'BJECT. a. [abjectus, Lat.] 
1. Mean, or worthleſs. Addiſer. 
2. Contemptible, or of no value. Mitt, 
3+ Without hope or regard. Hit, 
4. Deſtitute, mean, and deſpicable. Dryden. 
A*BJECT. ſ. A man without hope. ?/a/n:, 
To A'BJECT. v. a. abjicio, Lat.] To throw away, 
ABIECTEDNESS. ſ. [ from abject.] Th. lag 
of an abje cg. | Boyle, 
ABJE'CTION. /. [from ebj:&.] Meanneſs af 
mind; ſervility; baſeneſs. Hocker, 
A'BJECTLY. ad. | from abject᷑.] In an abje& 
manner ; meanly. 
A'BJECTNESS. f. [from abject.] Servility, 
meanneſs, Green, 
ABTLITV. ſ. [habikte, Fre] 
1. The power to do any thing, whether depend. 
ing upon ſkill, or riches, or ſtrength. Sidry. 
2. Capacity; qualification; power. Dan. 
3. When it has the plural number, abilities, it 
frequently fignifies the faculties or powers f 
the mind. Roger. 
ABINTE'STA TE. a. [of ab, from, and intea-· 
tus, Lat.] A term of law, implying him tha Wn 
Inherits from a man, who though he had the 
power to make a will, yet did not make it. 
ABJURA'TION. . [from abjure.] The 26 
of abjuring; the oath taken for that end. 
To ABFU'RE. v. a. [ abjuro, Lat.] 8 
1. To ſwear not to do ſomething. Hal. 
2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate a pol- 
tion upon oath. . 
To ABLACTATE. v. a. Cablacto, Lat.] 118 
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+ {To ABO'DE. v. a. [See Bop R. ] To foreto- 
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2 ABO LISHABLE. 4. 


ABOLITION. / 


AB O 


= aprLACTATION. /. One of the methods of 
7 gr afting . G 
—= ABLAQUEA'TION. fe [ablaqueatio, Lat.] 


The practice of opening the ground ahout the 
roots of trees. Evelyn. 


5 | To ABLE. v. a. To make able; to enable. Shak, 
EZ ABLE-BODIED. a. Strong of body. 
= 7 A'BLEGATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] To ſend 


abroad upon ſome employment. 


BE ABLEGA'TION. J [from ablegate.] A ſend- 


ing abroad. 


WE a BLENESS. J, [from able.] Ability of body, 


Sidney. 


' vigour, force. 


WE A'BLEPSY. J PAce, Gr.] Want of 


| A'BLUENT. a. [abluens, Lat.] That has the 


ower of cleaning. 


| ABLU'TION. g. [ablutio, Lat.] 


1. The act of cleanſing. 
2. The rinſing of chymical preparations in 
waters 
3. The cup given, without conſecration, to 
the laity in the popiſh churches. 

To A'BNEGATE. v. a, [from abnego, Lat.] 
To deny. | 


BE ABNEGA'TION. J. [obnegario, Lat.] Denial, 


renunciation. ammond. 


” | ABO'ARD. a. [from the French 2 bord, as 


aller a bord, envoyer à bord. ] In a ſhip. Raleigh, 


15 | ABO'DE. /. [from abide. ] 


1. Habitation ; dwelling ; place of reſidence. 

| Waller. 
2. Stay; continuance in a place. FShakſp. 
3. Tomake ABoDE. To dwell; to reſide; to in- 
habit. Dryd. 


ken or foreſhow; to be a prognoſtick; to be 


= ominous. Shatkſp. 
ABO DEMENT. . [from to abode,] A ſecret 
== anticipation of ſomething future. Shakſp. 
7 ABOLISH. v. 4. [from abolco, Lat.] 
I. To annul, © Hooker. 
2. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Hay w. 


from aboliſb. I That 
may be aboliſhed. on | pe] 


. AoLISRER. /. [from aboliſb.] He that 


abdliſhes. 


WE ABO/LISHMENT. / [from abeliſp.] The act 
E 


of aboliſhing. er. 


[from aboljſh.] The act of 


== aboliſhing, | Grew. 
EABOMINABLE. a. [abominabilis, Lat. ] 
1. Hateful; deteſtable. | . Sxoift» 
2. Unclean, © Leviticus. 


3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word 


— 


of looſe an indeterminate cenſure, Shakſp, 


AV = 


ABO'MIN ABLENESS. f. [from abeminable.] 
The quality of being abominable ; hateful- 
neſs ; odiouſneſss. | Bentley. 

ABO'MINABLY. ad. from abominable. | Ex- 
ceſſively; extremely; exceedingly : in the ill 


0 b | "TION. ſ. Tablatio, Lat. The act of ſenſe. : Arbuthnot, 
Gs 1 : yl ] | To ABOMINATE. v. 4. | abominor, Lat.] 
Fe A BLATIVE. a. [ablativns, Lit. ] To abhor, deteſt, hate utterly. Southern, 
I. That takes away. ABOMINA'TION. /. FIT 
WE 2, The fixth caſe of the Latin nouns. i. Hatred ; deteſtation. Soifts 
ABLE. a. [habile, Fr. babilis, Lat.] b 2. The object of hatred. Genefive 
1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 3. Pollution; defilement. Shahjpe 
or knowledge, riches, or any other power of 4. The cauſe of pollution. 2 Kings. 
mind, body, or fortune. Bacon. ABORTGINES. , [Lat.] The earlieſt inha- 
2. Having power ſufficient. South, bitants of a country; thoſe of whom no ori- 


ginal is to be traced ; as, the Welſh in Britain. 
ABORTION. /. [ abortio, Lat. ES 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely; 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. Arbath. 
ABO'RTIVE. /. That which is born before 
the due time. : ; Peacbam. 
ABO RTIVE. a. [ abortivus, Lat.] 
1. Brought forth before the due time of 
birth, =D , Shakſps 
2. Figuratively, that fails for want of time. 
. | South. 
3. That brings forth nothing. Milton. 
ABO'R TIVELY. ad. [from abortive.] Born 
without the due time; immaturely ; untimely 
ABO'RTIVENESS. /. [from abortive. ] The 
ſtate ef abortion. 
ABORTMENT. ſ. [from aborto, Lat.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an un- 
_ timely birth. Bacon, 
ABO VE. prep. [from a and bupan, Saxon; 
bowen, Dutch. ] | 


1. Higher in place. Dryden. 
2. More in quantity or number. Exd. 
3. Higher in rank, power, orexcellence. Pſal. 
4. Superiour to; unattainable by, Swift. 
5. Beyond; more than. Lotte. 
6. Too proud ſor; too high for. Pope. 
ABO'VE. ad. OS. i 
1. Overhead. | Bacon. 
2. In the regions of heaven. Pope. 
3. Before. 4 Dryd. 
From ABOVE. i . 
I. From a higher place. Dryd. 
2. From heaven. | James. 


ABOVE ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. Dry. 
ABOVE-BOARD. Ia open fight ; without ar- 
tiſice or trick. | L' Eftrangee - 
ABOVE-CITEDY Cited before —Addifim 
ABOVE- GROUND. An expreflion uſed to fig- 
— Hify, that a man is alive; not in the gray. 
ABOVE-MEN TIONED. Mentioned before. 
To ABO'UND, Vs Te Labup se, Lat. abonder, 


French. } Se 7 
1. To have in great plenty; followed by air 
or in. „ 


2. To be in great plenty. 8 
ABO'UT. prep. Cabuxan, or abuton, Sax. ] 
1. Round, ſurrounding ; encircling, DA. 
2. Near to. 5 59 - Ben Fonſot. 
3- Concerning; with regard to; relating to. Locke, 
4. Engaged in; employed upon. Taylor. 
32 Ar- 


Fa 


. 


A B R 


. Appendant to the perſon; as, clothes, &e. 

Milton, 

6. Relating to the perſon; as a ſervant. Syd. 
ABOUT. ad. 


1. Circularly. Sbalſp. 
2. In circuit. Shakſp. 
3. Nearly. Bacon. 
4. Here and there; every where. Fa. : 


F. Wich to before a verb; as, about to Hy; 
upon the point; within a ſmall time of. 

6. The longeſt way; in oppoſition to the 
ſhort ſtraight way. Shakſp. 
7. To bring about ; to bring to the point or 
ſtate deſired ; as, he has brought about his pur- 
poſer. 8 

8. To come about; to come to ſome certain 
ſtate or point. 

9. To go about a thing; to prepare to do it. 

Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive their ori- 
ginal from the French à bout; wenir d bout 

dune choſe ; wenir d bout de quelgu"uns 

A. Bp. for Archbiſhop. 

ABRACADA'BRA. . A ſuperititious charm 
againſt agues. 

To ABRA DE. Vs As homo, Lat.] To rub off; 

to wear away from the other parts. Hale. 

A BRAHAMͤ's BALM. ſ. An herb. 
ABRA'SION, ſ. [See ABRA DE.] 
1. The act of abrading ; the rubbing off. 
2. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 

ABRE'AST. ad. [See BR PAST. ] Side by 
fide; in ſuch a poſition that. the breaſts may 
bear againſt the ſame line. Shatſp. 

To ABRUDGE. v. a. [abreger, Fr. abbrewioy 
Lat. . 

1. fo make ſhorter in words, keeping till 
the ſame ſubſtance. | 2 Macc. 
2. To contract; todiminiſh ; to cut thort. Locke. 
3. To deprive of. Shakſp. 

ABRIDGED OF. . Deprived of, debarred 
from. 

ABRYDGER. ſ. [from abridge. ] 

1. He that abridges ; a ſhortener. 
2. A writer cf compendiums or abridgments. 

ABRIDGMENT. /. 1 French. ] 
1. The contraction of a larger work into a 

mall compaſs, | Hooker. 
2. A diminution in general. Donne, 

3. Reſtraint or abridgment of liberty. Locke. 

ABRO ACH. ad. [See To BROACR.] 

1. In a poſture to run out. wift., 

2. In a ſtate of being diffuſed or propagated. 
| | Shakſp. 

ABRO'AD. ad. [compound of a and Zroad.] 


1. Without confinement ; widely; at large. Milt. 


2. Out of the houſe. Shakſp. 
3. In another country. Hooker. 
4. In all directions; this way and thet. Dryd. 
3. Without; not within. Hooker. 
To ABROGATE. v. a. [abrogo, Lat.] To 

take away from a law its force; to repeal ; to 
anzul. . Hooker. 
ABROG ACTION. /. [abrogatio, Lat.] The act 
of abrogating; the repeal of a law. Clarendon. 
ABRUPT. 4. [abruptus, Lat.] 


regard to Iriſhmen living out of their country, 
_ ABSINTHIATED. g. [from abſintbium, Lat.] 
. To ABSI'ST. VU. N. 


ABS 


1. Broken; craggy. Thomſen, 
2. Divided; without any thing intervening. Milt. 
3. Sudden; without the cuſtomary or proper 
preparatives. Shakſp, 
4. Unconnected. Ben Jon ſon. 

ABRU'PTION. /. [abruptio, Lat.] Violent 
and ſudden ſeparation. Mood award. 

ABRU'PTLY. ad. [See ABRur r.] Haſtily; 
without the due forms of preparation. 

| Sidney. Add, 

ABRU'PTNESS. ſ. [from abrupt. ] 

1. An abrupt manner; haſte; ſuddenneſs. 
2. Unconnectedneſs; roughneſs; craggineſs. 
Mocdavard. 

ASC ESS. /. [abſceſſus, Lat.] A morbid cavity 
in the body. : Arbuth, 

Ts ABSCUND. v. a. To cut off. 

ABSCTSSA. ſ. [ Lat.] Part of the diameter of 
a conick ſection, intercepted between the ver. 
tex and a ſemiordinate. | 

ABSCISSION. g. [ abſcifio, Lat. 
1. The act of cutting off. MWiſenan. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off. Brun, 

To ABSCO'ND. v. n. [abſcondo, Lat.] Io 
hide one's ſelf. 

ABSCQ'NDER. /. [ from abſcond.] The perſon 
that abſconds. 

A'BSENCE. ſ. [See Aßs ENT. 
1. The ſtate of being abſent; oppoſed to pre. 
ſence. Shak/peare, 
2. Want of appearance; in the legal ſente. Au. 
3. Inattention; heedleſſneſs; neglect of the pre- 
ſent object. | Addiſun, 

A'BSENT. a. [abſers, Lat.] 

1. Not preſent ; uſed with the particle fr, 
| Pape. 

2. Abſent in mind; inattentive. Aid. 

To ABSE NT. v. a. To withdraw; to forbea 
to come into preſence. Sphakſps 

ABSENTEE. ſ. A word uſed commonly with 


D avies , 


Impregnated with wormwood, 
[ab/ifto, Lat.] To ſtand 
off; to leave off. - 


To ABSO'LVE.-v. a. [abfolvo, Lat.] 
1. To clear; to acquit of a crime in a judicial 
ſenſe. i Sbabſg. 
2. To ſet free from an engagement or promiſe. 

| aller, 
3+ To pronounce a fin remitted ; in the eccle- 
fKaſtical ſenſe, | Pope. 
4. To finiſh; to complete. Little uſed. : 

ABSOLUTE. a. [abſo/ntus, Lat.] 

1. Complete; applied as well to perſons 2 
things. Hocker, 

2. Unconditional; as, an abſe/ute promiſe. South, 
3. Not relative; as, abſo/ute ſpace. Stilling fe 
4. Not limited ; as, abſolute power. Dryden 

A'BSOLUTELY. ad. ¶ from abſolute.] 

1. Completely; without reſtriction. Sidney 
2. Without relation. Heoter. 
3. Without limits or dependance. Dryda. 
4. None condition. . 
5. Peremptorily; poſitively. Mis 

: | 8 | : ABSOLUTE. 


ABS 


WE ,-150LUTENESS. , [from at/elute.] 


= 1. Completeneſs. 

5 8 5 2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. Claren. 

ot Gs Jo. Deſp otiſm. Bacon. 

1. ABSOLU'TION. fe [abſelutio, Lat.] 

1/01. 

olent 1. Acquittal. 3 

ard. 2. The remiſſion of ſins, or penance. or b. 

ly; 0 ABSOLUTO RV. 4. [ abſo/utortus, A That 
3 ; 


WW which abſolves. 

= a BSONANT. 4. Contrary to reaſon. 

= a BSONOUS. a. [ abſonus, Lat.] Abſurd, con- 
5 4 To ABSO RB. Vs d. [ abſorber, La preter. ab- 
. ſorbed ; part. pret. abſorbed, or 3 


Add. 


ſs, 
neſs, 


a I. To ſwallow up. Phillips. 
1 2. To ſuck up. Harvey. 


ABSORBENT. . [abſerbens, Lat.] A me- 
dicine that, by the foftneſs or porofity of its 
- parts, either eaſes the aſperities of pungent 
humours, or draws away ſuperfluous moiſture 


ter of 
e Vet- 


in the body. Quincy. 
man, ABSORPT. p. Ifrom alſorb.] e up. 
8 ; 0 5 1 OPÞts 
7 ABSORPTION. /. [from abſorb.] The aft cf 


== ſwallowing up. Burnet. 
$3 ” 0 ABSTA'IN, Ve N. [ abſtineo, Lat.] To far- 
5 bear; to deny one's ſelf. any gratification. 

BE BSTEMIOUS. 4. [ abſtemius, Lat.] Tem- 


perſen 


5 peerate; ſober; abſtinent. Afrbutbnot. 
„ es TEMIOUSLV. ad. [from abſtemious.] 
7 401 == Temperately ; ſoberly ; without indulgence. 
5 - BEABSTE'MIOUSNESS. J. [See ABSTEMT- 
1 1 os. ] The quality of being abſtemious. 
„ PBSTENTION. f . {from abſtineo, Lat. ] The 
from, == at of holding off. 
"Pn, ABS TEROE. v. a. Labſtergo, Lat.] To 
7 = WE cleanſe by wiping. . 
ben ABSTERGENT. 2. Cleanfing ; having a 
"ow 5 cleanſing quality. 
A 785 9 ABSTERSE. v. a. [See ABSTERGEZ.] To 
Pros We cleanſe; to purify. Not in uſe. = Brown. 
unt'] A BSTE'RSION. / [abfterfio, Lat.] The act 
Lat] of cleanſing, Bacon, 
+ EABSTERSIVE. a. [from abſterge.] That has 
| and the quality of abſterging or cleanſing. Bacon. 
- BSTINENCE. J. [atftinentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of any thing. Locke. 
adi 2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food. $5. 
f. BSTINENT. a. [abftinens, Lat.] That uſes 
1 5 = abſtinence. 
1s. i rag CT. v. a. [ abſtrabo, Lat.] 
eccle. To take one thing from another, | 
2, i 4 To ſeparate ideas. Locke. 
q WE 3- To reduce to an epitome. Watts. 
5 WP BSTRACT. 4. [al ſtractus, Lat.] Separated 
ns u from ſomething elſe; generally uſed with rela- 
Hocber. tion to mental perceptions; as, abſtraf ma- 
South == thematicks, Wilkins, 
un f, * aer . from the verb.] 
ö ” 1 A_iſmaller quantity, containing the virtue 
9 or power of a greater. Sbafſp. 
Sidney 2. An epitome made by taking out the prin- 
H:okr Cipal parts, Watts, 
'ryden 3. The ſtate of being abſtracted. » Wotton, 
Joker LBSTRA'CTED, P. 4. | from agſtract᷑.] 
Milton . Separateds Milton 


UT: 


ABU 

2. Refined; abſtruſe. 

3. Abſent of mind. 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY. ad. With abſtraQion ; 

ſimply; ſeparately from all contingent circume- 

ſtances. Dryden. 
ABSTRA'CTION. .. [abftra&io, Lat.] 

1. The act of abſtracting. Watts. 

2. The ſtate of being abſtrated, 

3+ Abſence of mind; inattention. 

4. Diſregard of worldly objects. Pope. 
ABSTRA'CTIVE. a. [from abſtraf?.] Hav- 

ing the power or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA'CTLY. ad. {from abſtra#.] In an 


abſtract manner; abſolutely. Bentley. 
ABSTRU'SE. .a. {abftruſus, Lat. thruſt out of 


* 


Sght.] 
1. Hidden. \ 
2. Difficult; remote from conception or ap- 
prehenſion. 


ABSTRU'SELY. ad. Obſeurelyg not plainby, 


or obviouſly. 


ABSTRU'SENESS. ſ. [from abftruſe.] Diffi- | 


culty, or obſcurity, Boyle. 
ABSTRU'SITY. þ 

1. Abftruſeneſs. 

2. That which is abſtruſe. Brown. 


To ABSU ME. v. a. [ abſumo, Lat.] To bring 
do an end by a gradual waſte. Hale. 
ABSU RD. a. [ abſurdus, Lat.] 
I. Unreaſonable ; without judgment. Bacon. 


2. Inconſiſtent wy to reaſons South, 
ABSU'RDITY. . [from abſurd.] fo. 
1. The quality 2 eing abſurd. Locke, 


2. That which is abſurd. - 


Addiſon. 
 ABSURDLY. ad. [from abſurd.) Impropetyy; 


unreaſonably. wift. 
ABSU'RDNESS. /. The quality, of being ab- 

ſurd; injudiciouſneſs; impropriety. 8 
ABU N DANCE. fo [abendance, Fr.] 


1. Plenty. Craſhaw. 
2. Great numbers. Addiſon. 
3. A great quantity. | Raleighs 


4+ Exuberance ; more than enough. Spenſer 
ABUNDANT. a. [ abundans, Lat.] 


. Plentiful. Par. Lofts 
2. Exuberant.  Arbuth«s 
3. Fully ftored ; with in. Burnet. 


ABU/NDANTLY. ad. {from — 
1. In plenty. Gen. 
2. Amply; liberally ; more than ſufficiently. 
2 
To ABU'SE. v. a, [abutor, Lat.] In abuſe, the 
verb, ſ has the ſound of =; in the noun, the 
common ſound. 


1. To make an ill uſe of. I Cers. 
2. To deceive; to impoſe upon. Bacon. 
3. To treat with rudeneis. Shakſps 
ABU'SE. ſ. [from the verb abuſe. ] | 
1. The ill uſe of any thing. Hooker, 


2. A corrupt practice; bad cuſtoms Swift, 
3. Secucement, Sidney. 
4. Unjuſt cenſure; rude approach. Ae 

ABU SER. . [pronounced 3 


1. He that makes an ill uſe. 
2. He Mat deceives. We b 
2 He that reproaches with e : 
B3 4. A 


ACC. 


4. A raviſher; a violater. 

'ABU'SIVE. 4. [from abuſe. ] 

. 2. Practiſing abuſe. Pope. 
2. Containing abuſe; 359 an abuſive lam- 


Roſcommon. 
poon. 
3. Deceitful. Bacon. 
ABU'SIVELY. ad. [from abuſe.] 
1. Improperly; by a wrong uſe. Boyle. 
| Herbert. 


2. Reproacb fully. | 
To ABU'T. + . Obſolete. [ aboutir, to touch 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border upon; 

to meet, or approach to. : 
ABU'TMENT. /, {from abut.] That which 
. abuts, or borders upon another. | 

ſame with abyſs. Sbaꝶſp. 
ABY'SS. /. [abyſſus, Lat. Acuecoc, bottom- 
leſs, Gr 7 b 

1. A depth without bottom. Milton. 
2. A great depth; a gulf. Dryden. 

3. That in which any thing is loſt. Locke. 
4. The body of waters at the centre of the 
earth. | Burnet. 

$.. In the language of divines, hell. Roc. 
AC, AK, or AKE. In the names of places, as 

Acton, an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 
ACA CIA. ſ. [Lat.] LE oe kts 
1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being 
ſuppoſed the infpifiated juice of a tree, is imi- 
. tated by the juice of floes. Savary. 
2. A tree commonly ſo called here. : 
ACADE'MIAL, a. {from academy. ] Relating 
to ah academy. | 
ACADE'MIAN.. /. {from academy. A ſcho- 
lar of an academy or univerſity. Mood. 
ACADE'MICAL. a. [ academicus, Lat.] Be- 
- Jonging to an univerfity. Wotton. 
ACADEMTCIAN. . [academicien, Fr.] The 
member of an academy. - | 
ACADE'MICK.. /. [from academy.] A ftu- 
dent of an univerfity. . Watts. 
 ACADE'MICK. 4. | academicus, Lat.] Re- 
© .-latingto an univerſity. .- . Dunciad. 
A'CADEMIST. {. {from academy. ] The mem- 
ber of an acadęmy. FEEL Ray. 
ACADEMY, . [academia, Lat.) 
. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting for 
the promotion of ſome art, Sbekſp. 
2. The place where ſciences are taught. Dryd. 
3. An univerfity, | 8 | 
4. A place of education, in contradiſtinction 
to the univerſities or publick ſchools. : 
ACAENTHUS. ſ. [Lat.] The herb bears-foot. 
: Milton. 
ACATALECTICK, f. [4xarvann'xT nos Sr] 
A verſe which has the complete number o 
- ſyllables. 


To ACCE'DE. v. 2. [accede, Lat.] To be 


added to, to come to. 
To ACCELER ATE. v. a. [accelero, Lat.] To 
make quick, to haſten, to quicken motion. Bac. 

— ACCELERA”TION.. . [acceleratio, Lat.] 
1. The act of quickening motion. 7 
2. The ſtate of the body accelerated. Hale. 
To .ACCE'ND. v. a. Laccendo, Lat.] To 
Kindle, to ſet on fie. Decay of Piety. 


7 


ACC 
ACCENSION. . [accenffo, Lat.] The act of 
kindling, or the ſtate of being kindled. Wood iv. 
ACCENT. f. [accentus, Lat.] 
1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing. 
Shakſp, 
2. The ſound of a ſyllable. 


3. The marks made upon ſyllables to regy. = 
Holder, 5 


late their pronunciation. 5 
4. A modification of the voice, expreſſive of 
the paſſions or ſentiments. Prior. 
To ACCENT. v. a. [from accentus, Lat.] 
1. To pronounce; to ſpeak words with parti. WE 
cular regard to the grammatical marks ot 
rules. Locle. 


2+ In poetry, to pronounce or utter in gene. 
Motten. 


. ral, 

3. To write or note the accents. 2 
To ACCENTUATE. v. a. [accentuer, F r.] 
To place the proper accents over the voweis, 
ACCENTUA'TION. /. { from accentuate. ] The 
act of placing the accent in pronunciation. 
To ACCEPT. v. a. [ accipio, Lat. accepter, Ft.] 
1. To take with pleaſure ; to receive kindly; 
to admit with approbation. 
2. In the language of the Bible, to accept per. 


ſons, is to act with perſonal and partial regard, BY 
Feb, ES. 


ACCEPTABILITY. J. The quality of being WK 
acceptable. Taylor. 
ACCEPTABLE. 2. [acceptable, Fr.] Grate. 
ful; pleaſing. Rp 
ACCEPTABLENESS. ſ. [from acceptable. Wi 
The guality of being acceptable. 


an acceptable manner. | Taylir. 
ACCE'PTANCE. . [ acceptances Fr.] Re- 

ception with approbation. Sper, 
ACCEPTA'TION. . [from accept. 

1. Reception, whether good or bad. 

2. Good reception; acceptance. 
3. The ſtate of being acceptable; regard. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. 
5. The meaning of a word. N 
ACCEPTER. ſ. [from accept.] The peri 
that accepts. 2 <p 
ACCEPTILA'TION. f. [acceptilatio, Lat. 


Ihe remiſſion of a debt by. an acguittance Es 
from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of mo- 


. Dey which has never been paid. 5 
ACCEPTION. ſ. [ acception, Fr. from accep!i, nn 
Lat.] The received ſenſe of a word; ti: 
“•⅛¾⅛⅜äm ! ² 3 | Hammond, 
ACCE'SS. .. [acceſſus, Lat. acces, Fr.] . 
1. The way by which any thing may be 25. 
proached. Hammers. i 
- 2. The means, or liberty of approaching e- 
ther to things or men. | Millu, 
3. Increaſe; enlargement; addition. Bacm 
4. The returns or fits of a diſtemper. 
A'CCESSARINESS. /. [from acceſſary.] Th 
. ſtate of being acceſſary. 
A'CCESSARY.. ſ. He that, not being the chit 
agent in a crime, contributes to it. Claren 
ACCE'SSIBLE. a. [ accefſibilis, Lat. acc 
Fr.] That may be approached, HER 
ACCESSION. J. Lecco, Laty accgſi Fi: 


Dryden. 


Grew. £ = 
ACCEPTABLY. ad. from acceptable. Ja | - : 
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S ACCLAIM. J. [arclamo, Lat.] 
| ACCLAMA'TION. - /. 


| ACCLI'VOUS.. a. 


ACC 


1. Increaſe by ſomething added; enlarge- 
; ment; augmentation. . 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one's ſelf 
to; as, acceſſion to a confederacy _ 
3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. | 
A'CCESSORILY. ad. [from acceſſ5ry. ] In the 
manner of an acceſſory. i 
A'CCESSORY. 4. Joined to another thing, ſo 
as to increaſe it; additional. | 
A'CCESSORY./ [ acceſſorius, Lat, accęſſoire, Fr.] 
1. A man that is guilty of a felonious of- 
fence, not principally, but by participation. 
2. That which does accede unto ſome princi- 
pal fact or thing in law. . 
A'CCIDENCE. /. [a corruption of accidents, 
from accidentia, Lat.] The little book. con- 
taining the firſt rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight parts of 
ſpeech. 50 | 
A'CCIDENT. f. [accidens, Lat.] 
1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be ſeparated from it, at leaſt in 
thought. - Davies. 
2. In grammar, the property of a word. Holder. 


3. That which happens unforeſeen; caſualty; 


chance. Hooker. 
ACCIDE'NTAL. ſ. [accidental, Fr.] A pro- 

erty noneſſential. 8 
ACCIDE'NTAL. à. [from accident. ] 
1. Having the quality of an accident; non- 

eſſential. ; | 


2. Caſual; fortuĩitous; happening by chance. 


ACCIDE'NTALLY. ad. ¶ from accidental. ] 
1. Noneſſentially. 
2, Caſually ; fortuitouſly. 


' ACCIDE'NTALNESS. /. [from accidental.] 


The quality of being accidental. 


* ACCIPIENT. . [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver. 
| To ACCTTE. v. a. [| accito, Lat.] To call; 


to ſummons. Shakſpeares 
praiſe ; acclamation : poetical. 
Lacclamatio, 


Shouts of applauſe. South. 


" ACCLIVITY. g. [from accliuus, Lat.] The 


ſteepneſs or Nope of a line inclining to the ho- 
rizon, reckoned upward ; as, the aſcent of a 


* hill is the acclivity, the deſcent is the decli- 


vity. | Ray. 


| Riſing 


[ acclivus, Lat.] 
with 4 ſlope. * 


9 ACCLO'Y. 0. 2. [See CLov. ] 


1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd; to 
ſtuff full, Fairy Queen. 
2. To fill to ſatiety. I Ray. 


| To ACCO/IL. v. n. [See Corr..] To crowd; 


to keep a coil about; to buſtle; to be in a hurry, 
. Fairy Queen. 


"A'CCOLENT. fe [accolens, Lat.] A borderer. 


ACCO'MODABLE, a. [accommedabilis, Lat.] 
That may be fitted. Watts. 


Jo ACCO'MMODATE. v. 2. [ accommodo, Lat.] 


To ſupply with conveniences of any kind. Sb. 


g ACCO'MMODATE. 4. [accommodatus, Lat.] 


Suitable, fit. | 


* 


A ſhout of 
Milton. 
Lat.] 


ACC 


ACCO'MMODATELY. ad. [from accomm- 
date. | Suitably, fitly. | IF 
ACCOMMODA'TION. /. [from accommodate. I 
1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 
2. In the plural; conveniencies; things re- 
quiſite to eaſe or refreſhment. Clarendon. 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs. Hale. 
4. Compoſition of a difference; reconciliation 
adjuſtment. i 
ACCO'MPANABLE. a. [from accompany- ] 
Sociable, 
ACCO'MPANIER. /. [from accompany, ] The 
perſon that makes part of the company; com- 
anion. 
To ACCO'MPANY,. v. a. [accompagner, Fr. 
1. To be with another as a companion. 
2. To join with. Sui ft. 
ACCO MPLICE. /. [ complice, Fr. from com» 
plex, Lat.] 
1. An aſſociate; a partaker: uſually in an ill 
ſenſe. | | Swift. 
2. A partner, or co-operator. Aadiſon. 
To ACCO'MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. 
from compleo, Lat.] 
1. To complete; to execute fully; as, to ac- 


compliſh a deſign. Ezekiel, 
2. To complete a period of time. Dan. 
3. To fulfil; as a prophecy. Addiſon. ' 
4. To gain; to obtain. Shakſpearc. 


5» To adorn; or furniſh, either mind or body. 
8 Shakſpeares 
ACCO'MPLISHED. e. a. 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. Pocke. 
2. Elegant; finiſhed in reſpe& of embelliſh- 
ments. | Milton. 
ACCO'MPLISHER. /. [from accompliſhes ] - 
The perſon that accompliſhes. | 8 
. fe [accompliſſement, 
Fr. N a 
I. Completion; full performance; perfeſtion. 
. © * Hayward. 
2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. Atterb. 
3. Embelliſhment; elegance; ornament of 
mind or body. Addiſon. 
4. The act of obtaining any thing. South. 
ACCO MPT. /. | comte, Fr.] An account, a 
reckoning. | | Haoker. 
ACCO'MPTANT. ſ. [accomprant, Fr.] A 
reckoner; a computer. 1 
To ACCORD. v. a. | derived, by ſome, from 
chorda, the ſtring of a muſical inftrument ; by 
Others, from corda, hearts.] To make agree; 
to adj uſt one thing to another, Hope. 
To ACCORD. v. . Jo agree; to ſuit ore 


with another. - Tillotſon. 
ACCORD. /. [accord, Fr.] © 
1. A compact ; an agreement. Dryder. 
2. Concurrenge ; union of mind. Spenſer. 
3. Harmony; ſymmetry. Dryden. 
4. Muſical note. IIS Bacon. 
5. Own accord; voluntary motion. Spenſer. 
ACCO'RDANCE. /. [from accord. 
1. Agieement with a perſon. Fairfax, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. Hammond. 


ACCORDANT. a. [accodant, Fr.] Will 
ing; in a good humour. Shalſpeare. 


„ ACCORD= | 


ACCORDING. 2. [from accerd.] 
1. In a manner ſuitable to; agreeably to. 
2; In proportion. Hooker. 
Wich regard to. Holder. 
ACCO'RDINGLY. ad. [from accord.] A- 
greeably; ſuitably; conformably. =Shakſp. 
To ACCO'ST. v. n. [accoftcr, Fr.] To ſpeak 
to firſt 3 to addreſs ; to ſalute. Mittcn. 
ACCO'STABLE. 4. [from acceft.] Eaſy of 
acceſs ; familiar. 
ACCO'UNT. {. [from the old French accompr. ] 
1. A computation of debts or expences. Sax. 
2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation. 
Value or eſtimation. 2 Mac. 


Ze at 

4. Diſtinction; dignity ; rank. Pope. 
5. Regard; conſideration; ſake. Locke. 
5. A mrrative; relation. 


», Examination of an affair taken by autho- 
TitY» Matt. 
3. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction 
given to a perſon in authority. Shakſp. 
9. Explanation ; afiignment of cauſes. Locke. 
10. An opinion concerning things previouſly 
eſtabliſhed. acon. 
11. The reaſons of any thing collected. Aadiſ. 
12. [In law.] A writ or action brought 
againſt a man. Covell. 
To ACCO'UNT. v. a. [See AccouxrT.] 


Wetton. 


ACE 


ACCUBA'TION. . [from acerbo, to lie down 
to, Lat.] The ancient paſture of leaning at 
meals. Broch. 

To ACCU MB. v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] To lie at 
the table, according to the ancient manner. Dia. 

To ACCU'MULATE. v. a. [from accus u, 
Lat.] To pile up; to heap together. Shaz, 

ACCUMULA'TION. /. [from accumulate. 
1. The act of accumulating. 
2. The ſtate of being accumulated. Arbutb. 

ACCU MULATIVE. a. [from accumulate. 
1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. Go. of Tcr, 
ACCUMULA'TOR. ſ. [from accumulate. ] He 

that accumulates; a gatherer or heaper to. 

_—_ Decay of Piety. 
A*CCURACY. /. [acctratic, Lat.] ExaQne(s; 

nicety. Delany. Ariuth, 

A'CCURATE. a. [accuratus, Lat.] 
I. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or igno- 
rance. 

2. Exatt ; without deſect or failure, C:{ſer, 
A'CCURATELY. #d. [from accurate. ] Ex- 
actly; without errour ; nicely. Nexvt:r, 
A'CCURATENESS. /. [from accurate. ] 1x- Wa 

actneſs; nicety. Newtn, 

To ACCU RSE. v. a. [See CursE.] Jo dm 
to miſery. Hocker. 
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| 1. Toefteem; to think; to hold in opinion. Deut. ACCU*RSED. part. a. | 

Sf 2. To reckon ; to compute. Holder. 1. That which is èurſed or doomed to mi- 
| i 3. To give an account; to aſſign the cauſes. Sv. no Denham, 
*- of: 4. To make up the reckoning ; to anſwer for 2. Execrable ; hateful ; deteſtable. Sha, 
14 practices. Dryden.  ACCU'SABLE. a. [from the verb acci/e.] 
14 To affign to. Clarendon. That which may be cenſured; blameable; 
i þ 5. To hold in eſteem. Chron. culpable. Brown, 


* 


ACCO'UNTABLE. a. from atcount.] Of 
whom an account may be required; who muit 
anſwer for. Oldham. 
ACCO'UNTANT. a. [from account. | Ac- 
- "eguntable to; reſponſible for. Shakſpeare. 
ACCO'UNTANT. . [See AccomPTANT. ] 
A computer; à man fkilled or employed in 
accounts. | Brown. + 


ACCUSA'TION. /. [from accuſe. ] 
1. The att of accuſing. Milton. 
2. The charge brought againſt any one. Shak, 

ACCU'SATIVE. a. [accufativus, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, ſignifying the relation of 
the noun, on which the action implied in the 
verb terminates. The 4th caſe of a noun. 

ACCU'SATORY. 4. [from accuſe.] That 
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ACCOUNT-BOOK. f. A book containing 
accounts Swift. 


To ACCO/UPLE. v. 4. [accoupler, Fr.] To 
Bacbn 


join; to link together. 
Te ACCO URT. v. a, To entertain with 
courtſhip, or courteſy. Fairy Queen. 
To ACCO'UTRE. v. a. [accoũtrer, Fr.] To 
dreſs; to equip. | ryden. 
ACCO'UTREMENT. . [atcoitrement, Fr.] 
Dreſs; equipage; trappings; ornaments«Shak. 

ACCRE'TION. /. [accterio, Lat.] The act of 
growing to another, ſo as to increaſe it. Bacon. 

ACCRE'TIVE. 2. from acrretion.] Growing; 

that which by growth is added. Planv. 

Do AcCRO ACH. v. 8. [atcrocher, Fr.] To 

draw to one as with a hook. 4 

To ACCRU'E. v. n. | from the participle ac- 
cru, Fr.] 3 ; 

1. To accede to; to be added to. Hookers 
2. To be added, as an advantage or improve- 
ment. | 

© 3+ In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, or 
ariſe 5 as profits, | ——_eiddiſems 
* 


' ACCU'STOMABLE. as [from acruffom. ] Of 


 ACCU'STOMANCE. .. [accoitumance, Fr.] 


South. ö 


which produces or contains an accuſation. 
| Aplifo 

To ACCU'SE. v. a. ſaccuſo, Lat.] 
1. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 
2. To blame or cenſure. 5 Rumann 
ACCU'SER. /. [from acczfe.] He that brings 
a charge againſt another. Ayliffe. 
Tv ACCU'STOM. v. a. [accoitumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to endure, Milton, 


long cuſtom or habit. Hala 
ACCUSTOMABLY. ad. According to cul- 
tom. Bacon. 


Cuſtom; habit; uſe. Boy l. 
ACCU'STOMAKILY. ad. In a cuſtomary 
manner. | 
ACCU'STOMARY. a. [ from accuftom.] Uſual; 
long practiſed. s 
ACCU'STOMED. a. from accuft:m. ] Ac 
cording to cuſtom ; frequent; uſual. SI a-. 
ACE. ſ. [as, Lat.] 
1. An unit; a ſingle point on cards or dice. oy 
6-15. 


AC O 


2. A ſmall quantity» 


dow 
ing at A ACEPHALOUS. 4. [di pa O., Gr.] Want. 
FUTUR. 9 ing A head. | — Diet. 
lie at acERBITVYV. / Facerbitas, Lat. ] 
Dif, 3 1. A rough tour taſte. . 
, 2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper. Pope. 
Shai, WT, ACERVATE. v». 4. [acervo, Lat.] To 
late.] = | heap UP» 5 : Diet. 
ACCERVA“TION. . [from acer date.] The 
Butb. KEY act of heaping together. 2 
late.) RE ACE'SCENT. 2. | acgſcerls, Lat.] That which 
has a tendency to ſourneſs or acidity. Auth. 
Jer. Macros E. a. That which has in it acids. Dic. 
he cx rosiT v. / [ from aceteſe.] The ſtate of 
r to. RE being acetoſe. : ict. 
Pity, RACE OUS. a. [from acetum, vinegar, Lat.] 
nels; Sour. E Boyle. 
back. EE ACHE. ſ. [ace, Saxon; ax, Greek. ] A 


Shakſp. 
in pain. 


Glan. 
Dryden. 


== continued pain. | 
isno- To ACHE. v. z. [See Achx · ] To be 
olſen, 
Ex- 
Ter 
x- 
rt K. 
doom 
uckers 


e ACHIEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr.] 
1. To perform; to finiſh, 
== 2. To gain; to obtain. 
REACHIEVEMENT. /. ſachevement, Fr.] 
1. The performance of an action. Fairy 2 
2. Theeſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial. Dryd. 
ACHIEVER. /. [from achizve. ] He that per- 
= forms what he endeavours, Sbaßſpeare. 
EACHOR he [ax p.] A ſpecies of the herpes. 


» mi. 
nham, 5 FA'CID. a. [acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour; ſharp. 
ao. Bacon. Quincy. 


WACIDITY. /. from acid. ] Sharpneſs ; ſour- 
= neſs. Arbuth. Ray. 
SA CIDNESS. /. [from acid. ] The quality of 
being acid. | 

ACT DULAZ. . [that is, auæ acidulz.] Me- 


cuſe. ] 
able; 
cn. 


Tilton, 


Shak, dicinal ſprings 1mpregnated with ſharp par- 
A ticles, as all the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum 
on of ſprings are. Q incy. 
in the 7. ACIDULATE. v. a. To tinge with acids 
un. in a light degree. 5 Arbuthnot. 
n. 1. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
e. thing or perſon in a particular character. Daw. 
2. To confeſs ; as, a fault. Pſalms, 
ry dents 85 13 To OWN 5 as, Aa benetit. Milton. 
mans WACKNO'WLEDGING, @. [from acknoww- 
brings Lage.] Grateful. 2 Dryden. 
life. RACK NO'WLEDGMENT:. /. [from acknow- 
Fre] ; ledge.] 
ſilton. 1. Admiſſion of any character in another. Hale. 
J of 2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. Hook. 
Haln 3. Confeſſion of a fault. 
cuſ. 4+ Confeſſion of a benefit received. Dryden. 


Jacen. 5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; Tuch 


Fri]; a homage.” Spenſer. 
Bey. ACE, Jo [E£*xpan, Gr.] The height of any 
omay WE ching; more eſpecially ufed to denote the 


Fs height of a diſtemper. Quincy. 
Acoror HIS. / [ d#98%w, Gr. ] One of 
dhe loweſt order in the Romiſh church. Ayliffe. 
4A CONITE, aconitums Lat.] The herb 
: wolfsbane. In poetical language, poiſon in 
_ ral. | Dryden. 
8 ACORN, /. [Ace nm Sax. from ac, an oak, 


Jſual; 


Ac- 
mr. 


2 


South, 
* 


/ 


Gor. of the Tungue. 


Mitt. 6 


* 


K 
and cofin, corn. ] The ſeed or fruit born by 
the oak, Dryden. 
ACO'USTICES. /. [*azugina, of a A, Gr.] 
1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds. 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. Oxincy. 
To ACQUA'INT. v. a. [ accointer, Fr. 
1. To make familiar wich. Dawirs. 
2. To inform. Shakjpeare. 
ACQUA'IN TANCE. ſ. [accointance, Fr.] 
1. The ftate of being acquainted with; fa- 
miliarity ; knowledge. Dryden, Atterb. 
2. Familiar knowledge. South. 
3. A light or initial knowledge, ſhort of 
friendſhip, Swift. 
4+ The perſon with whom we are acquainted, 
without the intimacy of friendſhip. Fairy Q. 
ACQUAINTED. a. Familiar ; well known. Sh. 
ACQUE'ST. ſ. [acgueſt, Fr.] Acquiſition ; the 
thing gained, odzward. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [acguieſcer, Fr. ac- 
guieſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain ſatiſ- 
tied. a 2 Southe 
ACQUIE'SCENCE. ſ. [from acguieſce.] 


1. A filent appearance of content. Clarendon. 
2. Satisfaction; reſt ; content. Addiſon. 
3. Submiſſion. South. 


ACQUIRABLE. a. [from acguire.] Attain- 
able. Bentley. 
To ACQUIRE. v. a. e Fr. .acquirey 
Lat.] To gain by one's labour or power. Shak. 
ACQUIRED. particip. a. [from acquire] 
Gained by one's ſelf. . Locke. 
 ACQUIREMENT. /. [from acquire. That 
which is acquired; gain; attainment z ac- 
quifition, | Haywards 
ACQUIRER. ſ. [from acguire.] The perſon 
that acquires; a gainer. | | 
ACQUISITION. /. [acguiſitis, Lat.] N 
1. The act of acquiring. Sautb. 
2. The thing gained ; acquirement. Denham. 
ACQUISITIVE. a. [ acquifitivus, Lat.] That 
which is acquired. ottore 
ACQUYIST. g. [See Acquest?.] Acquire- 
ment; attainment. Milion. 


Jo ACQUIT. v. a. : 


acquitter, Fr. 
1. To ſet free. [ A : ] 


2. To clear from a charge of guilt; to ab- 
| ſolve." Dryden. 
3. To clear from any obligation. Dryden. 


4. The man bath ac 
diſcharged his duty. 

ACQUPTMENT. J. [from acguit.] The ſtate 
of being acquitted; or act of acquitting. South. 

ACQUITTAL. . A deliverance from an of- 


quitted himſelf well ; be 


I fence. * jd 4 ; ; Cowell, 
To ACQUITTANCE. wv. 2. To procure an 
® acquitcance; to acquit, Shalſpeare. 


ACQUITTANCE. /. {from acguit.] 

+ 1. The act of diſcharging from a debt. Million. 
2. A writing teſtifying the receipt of a debt. S. | 
AC RE. ſ. [ Acne, Sax. ] A quantity of land 
cont ning in length forty perches, and fuux in 
dreadch, or four thouſand eight hundred n _ 7 
forty ſquare yards. 8 
AC RID. a. [acer, Lat.] Having a hot bits? 
taſte ; Arif, © 


\ 


CET - 


ACRIMO'NIOUS. a. Abounding with acri- 


mony ; ſharp; corroſive. Harvey. 
A'CRIMONY. . [ acrimonia, Lat. ] 

I. Sharpneſs; corroſivenefs. Bacon. 

2. Sharpneſs of temper ; ſeverity. Scurh. 


ACRITUDE. / | from acrid.] An acrid taſte; 
a biting heat on the palate. Gr ew. 
ACROAMA'TICAL. 4a. | d«poaozzne, Gr. Of 
or pertaining to decp learning. Di#. 
ACRO'NYCAL. a. [from axpoc, ſummus, and 
we, nox ; importing the beginning of night. ] A 
term applied to the ſtars, of which the riſing 
and ſetting is called acrenycal, when they ei- 
ther appear aboye, or fink below the horizon 
at ſunſet. | 
ACRONYCALLY. ad. {from acroryca/.] A 
the acronycal time. Dryden. 
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A ſhoot or ſprout fronr the end of ſeeds. Mort. 
A*'CROSPIRED. part. a. Having ſprouts. Mort. 
ACRO'SS. ad. Athwart; laid over ſomething ſo 

as to croſs it. | Bacon. 
ACRO STICK. /. [from aa. and gix &, 

Gr.] A poem in which the firſt letter of every 

line being taken, makes up the name of the 

perſon or thing on which the poem is written. 
.ACROTERS, or Ac ROTE RIA. |. In archi- 
tecture; from 9vpov, Or.] Little pedeſtals 
without baſes, placed at the middle and the 


two extremes of pediments. Dic. 
.To ACT. v. n. [ago, actum, Lat.] 6 

1. To be in action; not to reſt. Pope. 

2. To perform the proper functions. South. 


3. To practiſe the arts or duties of life; to 
conduct one's ſelf. : Dryaen. 
To ACT. v. a. 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a ſtage- 
player. : ' Pope. 
2. To counterfeit; to feign by action. Dryd. 
3- To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject. 
Arxrbutbnot. 
4. To actuate; to put in motion; to regu- 
late the movements. . South. 
ACT. g. [afum, Lat.] . 
1. Something done; à deed; an exploit, 
whether good or ill. Sbal ſpeare. 
2. Agency; the power of producing an ef- 
ſect. 2 Shakſpeare. 
3. Action; the performance of exploits. Dryd. 
4. The doing of ſome particular thing; a 
ſtep taken; a meaſure executed. Shakſpearec. 
8. A flate of reality. | * 
6. A part ef a play during which the action 
proceeds without interruptions Roſcemmon. 
7+ A decree of a court of juſtice. Shakſpeare. 
8. Record of things juridically done. 
ACTION. . [action, Fr. actia, Lat.] 1 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite to 
reſt. Shakſpeare. 


[7 
— 


4 The ſeries of events repreſented in a fable. 
- 1 Auadiſon. 
5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the mo- 
tions of the body with the words ſpoken. Add. 
6. [ln law.] Action perſonal belongs to a 
man againſt another. Action real is given to 


A'CROSPIRE. /. [ from 2#z©-and b, Gr.] : 


2. An act or thing done; a deed. Shakſp.. 
3. Agency; operation. Bentley. 


AE U 


any man againſt another, that poſſeſſes ti 
thing required or ſued for in his own name, 
and no other man's. Action mixt is tha 
which lies as well againſt or for the thin; WW 
which we ſeek, as againft the perſon thi; Wi 
hath . Comp!!l, BY 
7. In France, the ſame as ftocks in England. 
A'CTIONABLE. a. {from action.] Tha 
which admits an action in law; puniſhable, WW 
Howe!!, 

$444, 


A'CTION-TAKING. a. Litigious. 
ACTIVE. a. [a&ivns, Lat.] | 8 
1. That which has the power or quality of 
ating. «40119, 
2. That which acts, oppoſed to paſſive. Dome, Ws 
3. Buſy; engaged in action; oppoled to idle c; Wi 
ſedentary. Denbun. i 
4. Practical; not merely theoretical. H:o4:,, 
5. Nimble ; agile; quick. D-y4: 
6. In grammar, a verb acrive is that which Wi 
ſignifies action; as, I teach. Carle. 
A'CTIVELY. ad. [from act ive.] Bui; 


A'CTIVENESS. ſ. [from afive. ] Quickneß; Wl 
nimbleneſs. HO 


ACTIVITY. g. [from a&ive.] The quali; 
of being active. Bac, 
A'CTOR. |. [ a#or, Lat.] x 
1. He that acts, or performs any thing. Pace. 
2. He that perſonates a character; a ftage. WM 
layer. i Ben Jon. 
ACTRESS. f octrice, Fr.] 95 
1. She that performs any thing. Add in. 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage. D-y:. Wa 
A'CTUAL. a. [ actuel, Fr.] Ti 
1. That which compriſes action. Spe. 
2. Really in act; not merely potential. M.. 
3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation. Dye, 
ACTUALITV. g. [from a&ual.] The ta: 
of being aQual Cheyn. 
ACTUALLV. ad. [from actual. ] In act; n 
effect; really, 6 Saut. 
ACTUALNESS. ſ. [from a&ual.] The qu. 
lity of being actual. "DF 
ACTUARY. ſ. [a&uarizs, Lat.] The reg. 
ſter, or officer, who compiles the minutes of Wai 
the proceedings of the court. NM 
To ACTUATE. v. a. | from gg, actum, Lat. | 
To put into action. Addiſ 
A'CTUATE. a. [from the verb.] Put ind 
action; brought into effect. Sou. 
AC TU OSE. a. [from a.] That which bat Wi 
ſtrong powers. Di. 
To A'CUATE. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To ſharpen. 
ACU'LEATE. a. [aculcatus, Lat.] Prick!'; 

that which terminates in a ſharp point. © 
ACUTTEN. ſ. [Lat.] A ſharp point; figur wn 
tively, quickneſs of intellects. Pj. 
ACU"MINATED. particip. a, Ending in « 
point; ſharp pointed. W iſcnar 
ACU'TE. à. [acutus, Lat.] 7 
I. Sharp, oppoſed to blunt. Lac 
2. Ingenious, oppoſed to ftupid. Loc. 
3. Vigorous ; powerful in operation. Loch. 


4+ Acute diſeaſe ; any diſeaſe which is 4. 
tended with'an increaſed velocity of blood, and 
mn oh he 


5. Ac 


terminates in a few days. 


DOD ADH 
5. 1 accent; that which raĩſes or ſharp- 2: Additament, or the thing added. Ham. 


ſſes the 5 5 « : 
das the voice. | 3. [In arithmetic k.] Addition is the reduc- 


Name, 7 | 2 . . 
is the BAS ACU'TELY. ad. {from acute. | After an acute tion of two or more numbers of like kind to- 
. thing WE manner; ſharply. Locke, gether into one lum or total. Cocker, 
'n th;  ACU'TENESS. . [from acute. 4. [In law. ] A title given to a man over and 
Cove, 1. Sharpneſs. | above his chriſtian name and ſurname. | 
gland. 226. Force of intellects. Locke. 5 Cexocil, Shakſp. Clarend. 
Tha „ 3. Violence and ſpeedy criſis of a malady. Bro. ADDI TIONAL. a. [from addition. ] That 
able. 4. Sharpneſs of found. Boyle. which is added, Addiſon. 
Howgl = .DA'CTED. fart. as [ adaFus, Lat.] Driven ADDITORY. a. [from add.] That which 
Fial. dy force. | ; Dif. has the power of adding. Arbutbnot. 
BZ A'DAGE. ſ. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim; a A DDLE. a. | from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax. ] Origi- 
ality of proverb. Glanville. nally applied to eggs, and Ggnifying ſuch as 
1.40: ME ADAGIO. ſ. [ Ital. ſignifying at leijure. ] A produce nothing; thence transferred to brains 
Hern, term uſed by muſicians to mark a flow time. that produce nothing. Burton. 
> alle . ADAMANT'. /. [adamas, Lat.] To ADDLE. v. a. from the adjective.] To 
-»bm, EE 1. A tone of impenetrable hardneſs. Shak. make addle; to make barren. - Browne © 
11:04. 2. The diamond. Ray. A'DDLE-PATED. a. Having barren brains. 
Dy FE: Ges 1 3. The loadſtone. Bacon. f Dryden, 
: which EE ADAMAN TE'AN. 2. [from adamant. ] Hard To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [addreſſer, Fr.] 

Cliris, azãs adamant. ilton. 1. To prepare onc's ſelf to enter upon any 
Butily, M ADAMANTINE. a. [adamantinus, Lat.] action. Shakjſpeares 
1. Made of adamant. Dryden. 2. To get ready. 

ckneſs; 23. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, hard- 3. To apply to another by words. 
Ven, 9 neſs, indiſſolubility. : Dawics. ADDRE'SS. 7. Laddrefſes F r. J 
quali: M ADAM's-APPLE. J. n anatomy. ] A pro- 1. Verbal applicacion to any one. Prior. 
Bac, minent part of the throat. : 2. Courtſhip. ; Addiſon. 
J ADA'PT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit; to 3. Manner of accoſting, another; as, a man of 
Bac! {Is ſuit ; to proportion. Swifts. a pleaſing addreſs. OE ; 
a ftace. GS ADAPTA'TION. / [from adapt. ] The act 4. Skill; dexterity. —_— 7; 
Jon 3 of fitting one thing to another; the fitneſs of 5. Manner of direQing a letter. 
sone thing to another. ; | | Boyle. ADDRE'SSER. / [from addrejs.] The per- 
Sddifm| = ADA'PTION, /. [from adept.] The at of ſon that addreſſes. 2 
Dry. WS - fitting. | VE Cheyne. ADDU'CENT. a. {[aiducers, Lat.] A word 
J ADD. v. a. [addo, Lat.] applied to thoſe muſcles that draw together 
A hegt 1. To join ſomething to that which was before. the parts of the body. Quincy. 
I. Mit . 2. To perform the mental operation of adding To ADDU'LCE. v. a. | addeucir, Fr. dulcis, Lat. 
D-y4. 8 one number or conception to another. Locke. To ſweeten. Dif. 
he fi: RE To ADDECIMATE. v. a, [addecimo, Lat.] ADE'MPTION. ,. [ademprum, Lat.] Privation. 
Cb. To take or aſcertain tithes. Diet. ADE NOGRAPH Y. from a der and . h 
act ; in To ADDE'EM. v. a. [from deem.] To eſteem; Gr.] A treatiſe of the giands. | 
$4, to account. | Daniel. ADEPT. /. [adeptus, Lat.] He that is-com- 
he quz = ADDER. /. [/Erten, Sax. poiſon. ] A ſer- | pletely ſkilled in the ſecrets of his art. Pope. 
=_ pent; a viper; a poiſonous reptile. * Taylor. ADE P F. a. Skilful ; thoroughly verſed. Boyle. 
E regi. 1 ADDER's GRASS. /. A plant. A'DEQUATE. As [ adequatus, Lat. ] Equal to 5 
gutes f APDER's TONGUE. ſ. An herb. Miller. proportionate. South, 


. 4'DDER's WORT. An herb. 


-, La. 


, | A'DEQUATELY. od. [| from ad:guate.] In 
ADDIBYLITY. f. [from addible.] The poſſi- an adequate manner; with exactneſs of pro- 


Addiſmn, 12 bility of being added. Locke. portion. South. 
ut ind RS ADDIBLE. a. [from add.] Poſhble to be A'DEQUATENESS. . [from adeguate.] The 
Soul. added. 3 Locke. ſtate of being adequate; exactneſs of propor- 
ch bah A DDICE. / [corruptly ad; ade re, Sax.] A tion. . 
0:1, kind of are. Moxon. To ADHERE. v. 4. [ acbereo, Lat.] 
harper. To ADDICT. v. 4. Laddico, Lat.] 1. To ſtick to. | 
ricky; 1. To devote, to dedicate. Cor. 2. To be conſiſtent; to hold together. Sa. 
: Z 4. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe; as, 3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, or opi- 
fizur- BY be addicted himſelf to vice. N nion. Shakjp. Bayle. 
Fefe, ADDICTEDNESS. [. [from addifed.] The ADHE'RENCE. + 8 
2 in IG fate of being addicted. | Boyle. ADHERENCY. $ / [from adbere.] 
arr ADDICTION. /. Laddicto, Lat.] 1. The quality of adhering; tenacity. 

WE 7. The act of devoting. | 2. Fixedneſs of mind; attachment; ſteadĩ 
Lal. 2. The ſtate of being devoted. Shalſpeare. neſs. Swift. Decay of Pieq. 
Lic. ADDITAMENT. / The addition, or thing ADH E“ RENT. a. [from adbere.] $2 
Loch. added. Hale. 1. Sticking to. Sy. © Pope. 

is - A PPITION. / [from alt] 2. United with. Watts. 
0d, ani Wi 1. The act of adding one thing to another. ADHERENT. J. [from adbere.] A follower; 
Qui a 8 Bentley. a partiſan. Raleigh. 
Ac 9 5 5 
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ADHE RER. /. [from adbere.] He that ad- 
heres. | Swift. 


ADHE'SION. ,. [adbæ fo, Lat.] The act or 


ſtate of ſticking to ſomething. Beyle. 
ADHE'SIVE. a. [from adhefion.] Sticking; 
tenacious. T Thomſon, 


To ADEYBIT. v. 4. [adbibeo, Lat.] To ap- 
ply; to make uſe of. : 
ADHIBTTION. / [from adbibit.] Applica- 

tion; uſe. Diet. 
ADJA'CENCY. f. [from adjaceo, Lat. 
2. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 
2. That which is adjacent. Browne 
ANJACENT. a. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying 
cloſe ; bordering upon tomething. Bacon. 
ADJA'CENT. ſ. That which lies next ano- 
ther. 
ADIAPHOROUsS. . [ & die Ppoog, Gr.] Neu- 
tral. Boyle. 
ADIA'PHORY. / fa$aqizia, Gr.] Neu- 
trality; indifference. 
To ADJE'CT. v. 4. [adjicio, adjectu 
To add to; to put to. | 
ADJE'CTION. /. [agjectio. Lat.] 
1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 
2. The thing adjected, or added. Brown. 
ADIECTTTIOUS. a. | from adjection.] Add- 
ed ; thrown in. 
ADJECTIVE. /. [adjectivum, Lat.] A word 
* added to a noun, to fignify the addition or ſe- 
paration of fome quality, circumſtance, or 
manner of being ; as, good, bad. Clarke, 
ADJECTIVELY. ad. | from adjective.] Af- 
ter the manner of an adjective. 
ADIEU”. ad. | from 2 Dieu. ] Farewell. Prior. 
Fo ADJO'IN. v. a. [adjoindre, Fr. adjungo, 
Lat.] To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
Watts. 
To ADJOTIN,. v. n. To be contiguous to. Dryd. 
Fo AD FO'URN. v. a. [ajourner, Fr.] To put 
off to another day, naming the time. Bacon. 
DO URNMENT. ſ. [ ajournement, Fr.] A 
putting off till another day. L' Eſtrange. 
A'DIPOUS. 4. [ adipoſus, Lat.] Fat. Dic. 
Abrr. / faditus, Lat.] A paſſage under 
ground for miners. Ray. 
ADITION. /. f[ aditum, Lat.] The act of go- 
ing from one place to another. Die, 
To ADJU'DGE. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 
1. To give the thing controverted to one of 
the parties. | Locke. 
2. To ſentence to a puniſhment. Shakſpeare. 
3. Simply, to judge; to decree. Knolles. 
1 }- ladjudical io, Lat.] The 
act of granting ſomething to a litigant. | 
4 To ADJUDICATE. Vs . [ adjudico, Lat.] 
To adjudge. 
To ADJUGATE. . 4. [adjugio, Lat.] To 
e to Dif 


ADJUMENT. J. [adjumentum, Lat.] Help. 
ADJUNCT. /. fadjunfum, Lat.] Something 
: rent or united to another. _ Swift, 
ADJUNCT. a. Immediately conſequent. Shak. 

| ADJUNCTION. J. [adjunttic, Lat.] 
| 1. The act of adjoining. + 

2. The thing joined. 

ADJUNCTIVE. f. [adjun&ivus, Lat.] 


— 
1 


m, Lat.] 


-" Woke. 


ADM 


y. He that joins. 
2. That which is joined. 
ADJURA'”TION. /. [adjurati:, Lat.] 
1. The act of propoſing an oath to another. 
2. The form of oath propoſed to another. 
| 4 Addiſon, 
To ADJU'RE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To im. 
Poſe an oath upon another, preſcribing the 
form. Milton. 5 
7 ADJUST. v. & [ajuftcr, Fr.] 
1. To regulate; to put in order. 
2. To make accurate. Locke, 
3- To make conformable. Addiſon, 
ADJU'STMENT. » [ ajuſtement, Fr.] 
1. Regulation; the act of putting in method. 
vod vard. 
2. The ſtate of being put in method. Watt:. 
ADJUTANT. ,. A petty officer, whoſe duty 
is to aſſiſt the major, by diftributing pay, and 


Swift, 


overſeeing puniſhment. | 
To ADJU'TE. v. a. [ adjuwe, adjutum, Lat.] 
To help; to concur. 5 Jonſon. 
ADJU'TOR. h. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. 
A'DJUTORY. a. That which helps. Dia. 
ADJUVANT. a, [ adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; 5 
uſeful. h 3 
To ADJUVATE. v. a. [adiuvo, Lat.] To 
help ; to further. Dia, 
ADME'ASUREMENT. . on Me asvks.] 
The act or practice of meaſuring according to 
rule. | Bacon. 
ADMENSURA'TION. ſ. [ad and menſura, 
Lat.] The act of meaſuring to each his part. 
ADMTNICLE. /. [ adminiculum, Lat.] Help; 
ſupport. Dis, 
ADMINTCULAR. a. [from adminiculum, 
Lat.] That which gives help. Dis. 
To ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminifiro, Lat.] 
1. To give; to afford; to ſupply. Phil, 
2. To act as the miniſter or agent in any em- 


ployment or office. Pope, 

3. To diſtribute juſtice. 

4. To diſpenſe the ſacraments. Hooker, 

5. To tender an oath. Shatfps 
6. Togive phyſick as it is wanted. 

7. To contribute; to bring ſupplies. Spes. 


8. To perform the office of an adminiſtrator, 
To ADMINISTRATE. v. 4. [admin ſtro, 
Lat.] Te give as phy ſick. Woodward, 
ADMINISTRA'”TION. f. [adminiſtratia, Lat. 
1. The act of adminiſtering or conducting any 
employment. Shatſpearts 
2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. 0 | Soi ft. EE: 
J. Thofe ta whom the care of publick affairs 
is committed. Cs 
4. Diſtribution ; exhibition ; diſpenſation. Hr. 
ADMINISTRATIVE. a. [from admniii- 
rate.] That which adminiſters. 
ADMINISTRA'TOR. /. [admin ſtrator, Lat.] 
1. He that has the goods of a man dying in- 
teſtate committed to his charge, and is ac- 
countable for the ſame. Cowel. Bacon. 
2. He that officiates in divine rites. Matis. 
3. He that conducts the government. Swift. 
ADMINISTRA“TORSHIP. , [from adni- 
viſtratar.] The office of adminiſtra- or. 
| ADMINI- 


= 


ADM 


WE miniſters in conſequence of a will. | 

4 DMIRABLE. a: [ admirabilis, Lat.] To be 
other, F admired 3 of power to excite wonder. Sidn-y. 
er. admirabilis, Lat.] 


5 S 45 


Zediſn EA DMIRABILITY. quality or ſtate 

To im. WE of being admirable. 

ng the A DMIRABLY. d. [from admirable.] In an 

Pitt, We admirable — by 2 . 7 Addiſon. 
ADMIRAL. /. [admiral, Fr. 

Seri, An agel H magifrare that has the go- 

Locle. vernment of the king's navy. Convel. 

laden. 2. The chief commander of a fleet. Xnolles. 
Wi 3. The ſhip which carries the admiral. Kno/les. 

ethod, BA DMIR ALSHIP. /. - {from admiral.] The 

izvard. WS office of admiral. 9 8 

Watts. ADMIRAL TY. / [amiralte, Fr.] The power, 

e duty or officers, appointed for the adminiſtration of 


1 naval affairs. 
BEADMIRA'TION. 1 [admiratio, Lat.] Won 
der; the act of admiring or wondering. Milt. 


Ys and 


Lat.] 85 
Jonſer. e ADMIRE. wv. 4. [admiror, Lat. ] 
rr. 1. To regard with wonder. Glanville. 
Di, 2. To regard with love. | 
lpful; M ADMIRE. v. 2. To wonder. Ray. 
BEADMIRER. /. [from admire. ] £ 
] To . The perſon that wonders, or regards with 
Die. da dmiration. Addiſon. 
URE.] 2. A lover, | 
ung to WWADMUIRINGLY. ed. [from admire.] With 
Bacon. == admiration. Shakſpeare. 
Aura, BEADMI'SSIBLE. a. [admitto, admiſſum, Lat.] 
part. Which may be admitted. ; Hale. 
Help; abpurssfoN. / [admiſſio, Lat.] 
Dic. 1. The act or practice of admitting. Bacon. 
n, 2. The ſtate of being admitted. Dryden. 
Dig. 3. Admittance; the power of entering. Woodæv. 
Lat.] 4. The allowance of an argument. 
t, ADMIT. v. 4. [admitto, Lat.] | 
y em- 1. To ſuffer to enter. ; Pope. 
Poe. 2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office. Clarend. 
| 2. To allow an argument or poſition. Fairf. 
oer. 4. To allow, or grant in general, | 
a., ADMITTABLE. 4. [from admit.] Which 
may be admitted. Aylife. 
Spe. {ADMIT TANCE. ,. [from admir.] 8 
ator. 1. The act of admitting; permiſſion to enter. 
, 2. The power or right of entering. Locke. 
ard. 3. Cuſtom. Out of uſe. Shakſpeare, 
Lat.] WS 4 Coneeffion of a poſition. Brown. 
g any Ws ADMIX. v. 4. [ admifceoy Lat.] To 
art. mingle with ſomething elſe. 
vern- ADMYXTION. / [from admix.] The union 
0f7, of one body with another. Bacon. 
fairs MIX TURE. / [from admix.] The body 
mingled with another. Woodward. 
Ha, - ADMONISH. . a. [admoneo, Lat.] To warn 
ini. fa fault; to reprove gently. Dec. of Piety. Dry. 
BP DMO'NISHER. /, [from admoniſh.] The 
Lat.] berſon that puts another in mind of his faults 
g in- cor duty. | Dryden. 
; AC IDMO'NISHMENT. . from alem. 
een. dmonition; notice of faults or duties. 
l, RPPMONITION. T admonitio, Lat.] The 
%, int of a fault or duty; counfel; gentle re- 
Ami- 5 Proof. 5 * Hookers 
225 4 
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Wh DMINISTRA'TRIX. /. [Lat She who | 


ADR 


ADMONTTIONER. / [from admonition.} A 
general adviſer. A ludicrous term. Hooker. 
ADMO'NITORY. 4. [admonitorius, Lat.] 
That which admonithes. Hooter. 
To ADMO/VE. v. 34. [admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. / 
ADMURMUR A'TION. / [ admurmuro, Lat. ] 
The aQ of murmuring to another. Þ 
ADO“ /. from the verb te do, with @ before it, 
as the French. ] 
1. Trouble; difficulty. | Sidney. 
2. Buſtle; tumult; bufineſs. Locke. 
3. More tumult and ſhow of buſineſs than 


the affair is worth. i L' Eftrange. 
e The age ſucceeding 


ADOLE'SCENCE. 
ADOLE'SCENCY. 

childhood, and ſucceeded by puberty. Brown. 
To ADO'PT, v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 


1. To take a fon by choice; to make him a 


fon, who was not by birth. | 
2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearem 
relation to ſomething elſe, Locke. 


 ADO'PTEDLY. ad. [from adopted. ] After 


the manner of ſomething adopted. 5 hakſp. 
ADOPTER. f. [from adopt] He that gives 

fome one by choice the right of a ſon. 
ADO'PTION. . [adoptio, Lat.] 

i. The act of adopting. 

2. The ſtate of being adopted. 
ADO'PTIVE. &. | adoptivus, Lat.] 

1. He that is adopted by another, 

2. He that adopts another. 


Sha ſpeare. 


Bacon. 


- ought to be adored. Ch 
ADO'RABLENESS. f. [from N 
Worthinefs of divine honours. 
ADO'RABLY. ad. [from adorable.] In a 
manner worthy of adoration. | 
ADORA'TION. ſ. [adoratio, Lat.] 
I. The external homage paid to the Dieinity, 
diſtin from mental reverence. Hooker. 
2. Homage paid to perſons in high place or 
eſteem. : Shakſpearee 
To ADO'RE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] To worſhip 
with external homage. Dryden. 
ADO RER. / [from adore. ] He that adores; 
a worſhipper. Prior. 
To ADO RN. . a. [adorno, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs; do deck the perſon with orna- 


ments. Coaoley. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with decora- 
tions. Coil. 
3. To embelliſh with oratory. Sprat. 


ADORNMENT. ,. [from adorn.] Orna- 
ment; embelliſhment. Ralcighs, 
ADO'WN. ad. [from a and down.] Down; 
on the gronnd. Fairy Queen. 
ADO'WN. prep. Down toward the ground. Dr. 
ADRE'AD- ad. ¶ from @ and dread. ] In a ſtate 
of fear, - __ Sidney, 


ADR'IFT. ad. [from à and drefe.] Floating ae 


random. D'S 
ADROTIT. a. [French.] Dexterous; active; 
ſkilful. . Fervas. 


ADROTTNESS. ſ. [from adroit.] Dexterity ; 
readineſs ; activity. 85 IVE 


adeleſeentiag Lat. 


Brown. 


Rogers. 


Ayliffe. | 
ADO'RABLE. a. [adorable, Fr.] That which 
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ADVANCEMENT. f [avancement; Fr.) 


' ADVE'NIENT. 


ADRY”. ad. [from a and dry.] Athirſt; 
thirſty. > | Spec. 
ADSCITYTIOUS. . [aſcitas, Lat.] That 
which is taken in to complete ſomething elſe. 
ADSTRYCTION. , [adf#i5i,, Lat.] The 
act of binding together. 
To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
1. Io bring forward, in the local ſenſe. Par. L. 
2. To ralſe to preferment; to aggrandize. Zh. 
3. To improve. Tillotſon. 
4. To heighten ; to grace; to give luſtre to. 
| 4 South. 
5. To forward ; to accelerate. Bacen. 
6. To propoſe z to offer to the publick. Dryd. 
To ADVANCE. v. u. | 
1. To come forward; to gain ground. Parnel. 


2. To make improvement. Locke. 
ADVA'NCE. , [from the verb.] 
1. The act of coming forward. Clarendon. 


2. A tendency to come fotward to meet a 
borer. | ; alſp. 
3. Progreſſion ; riſe from one point to an- 
.other. | Atterbury. 
4- Improvement; progreſs toward perfection. 

* Hale. 


1. The act of coming forward. Sevifr. 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; preferment. 
| | Shakſpeare, 

7. Improvement. | Brown. 
ADVANCER. /. [from advance.] A pro- 


moter; a forwarder. Bacon. 
ADVANTAGE. |. { avantage, Fr.] 
1. Superiority. Sprat. 


2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem. Sperjer. 


3. Opportunity; convenience. Sbaiſpeare. 
4. Favourable circumſtance. Waller. 
J. Gain; profit. Job. 


A DV 
ADVENTINE. 4. [from adwenio, adventyix 
Lat.] Adventitious; that which is extrinti. 
cally added. Not in uſe. Bacon. 
ADVENTTTIOUS. 3. [adventitius, Lat.) 
That which advenes; accidental; ſuperit. 
nient; extrinſically added. Boyle. Drydin 
ADVENTIVE. / from ade enio, Lat.] Tie 
thing or perſon that comes from without. 
ot in uſe. Bacon. 
ADVE'NTUAL. a. [from advent.] Relating 
to the ſeaſon of advent. Biſhop Suurderſy, 

ADVENTURE. / [ French, ] 
1. An accident; a chance; a hazard. Hayy, 


2. An enterpriſe in which ſomething mu# ve 


left to hazard. Dryden, 
To ADVENTURE. v. . [awventurer, Fr.] 
1. To try the chance; to dare. Shal pear. 
2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the power of 
chance. 
ADVENTURER. F. 18 Fr.] He 
that ſeeks occaſions o 
himſelf into the hands of chance. F. Ofen. 
ADVENTUROUS. 3. [aventureux, Fr.] 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; daring; 
COUrageous. Dryden, 
2. Full of hazard ; dangerous. 


rous. ] Boldly ; daringly. Shakſpeare, 
ADVE'NTURESOME. a. [from a&venture.] 
The ſame with adventurous. 
ADVE'NTURESOMENESS. /. [from ad. 
ventureſome.] The quality of being adven. 
tureſome. | 
A'DVERB. .. [adverbium, Lat.] A word join. 
ed to a verb or adjective, and ſolely applied to 
the uſe of qualifying and reſtraining the lati- 
tude of their ſignification. Clarke, 
ADVERBIAL. &. [ advertialis, Lat.] That 


6. Overplus; ſomething more than the mere © which has the quality or ſtructure of an ad. 


lawful gain. 
7. Preponderation on one fide of the compariſon. 
To ADVANTAGE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
2. To benefit. Leeke. 
2. To promote; to bring forward. Glanville. 


 ADVANTAGED. as. from the verb.] Poſ- 


ſeſſed of advantages. Gland ille. 
ADVANTAGE-cxounD. . Ground tbat 
gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of annoy- 
ance or reſiſtance. Clarendon. 
ADVANTA'GEOUS.- a. [avantageux, Fr.] 
Profitable; uſeful; opportune. Hammond. 
ADVANTAGEOUSLY. ad. [from advan- 
 tageous. ] Conveniently ; opportunely ; profit- 
_ ably. + Artuthnet. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. , [from advan- 
tageous.] Profitableneſs; ulefuineſs; conve- 
nience. Boyle. 
To ADVENE. v. u. [ advents, Lat.] To ac- 
cede to ſomething; to be ſuperadded. Aylifße. 
a. [ad ueniens, Lat.] Ad- 
vening ; ſuperadded. Glanville. 
ADVENT. /. from adventus, Lat.] The name 
of one of the holy ſeaſons, fignifying the 
coming ; that is, the coming of our Saviour; 
which is made the ſubje& of our devotion 
. Qu: ing the four weeks before Chriſtmas. 


Shakſpeare.” 


verb. 


ADVE'RBIALLY. ad. [adveriaiiter, lat]! MB 


In the manner of an adverb. Addiſer. 


ADVERSABLE. a. [from adverſe.) Contrary 4 


to. Not in uſe. 
ADVERS ARIA. ſ. [Lat.] A common-place; 
a book to note in. Bull. 
A'DVERSARY. /. [adwerſaire, Fr. adwerſa:ins 
Lat.] An opponent ; antagoniſt ; enemy. Sa. 
ADVERSATIVE. @. [ adverſativus, Lat.] A 
word which makes ſome oppoſition or variety. 
ADVERSE. a. [| adverſus, Lat.] 
1. Acting with contrary directions. Milten. 
2. Calamitous; afflictive; pernicious. Op- 
poſed to proſperous. Roſcommin. 
3. Perſonally opponent. Sidney: 
ADVERSITY. .. [adverfit., Fr.] 
1. Aﬀiction ; calamity. 
2. The cauſe of our forrow; misfortune. Sai 
3- The ftate of unhappineſs ; miſery. Shak 
A'DVERSELY. ad. [from adverſe. ] Oppo- 
fitely ; unfortunately. - Shakſpeart 
To ADVERT. v. n. [adverto, Lat.] To d. 
tend to; to regard ; to obſerve. Ra), 
ADVERTENCE: 
ADVE'RTENCY. 


, [from advert. At- 
F tention to; regard te, 


hazard; he that puts WM 
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ADVE'NTUROUSLY. ad. [from adi. 
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0 ADVERTISE, Ve 4. [advertir, Fr.] 


15 1. To inform another; to give intelligence. | 

. 2. To give notice of any thing in the publick 
ö rints. ; CE EY Se. 

. | ADVERTISEMENT. /. [ avertifſement, Fr.] 

„1. lInſtruction; admonition. Shakſp. 

4. 2. Intelligence; information. Holder. 

1 3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in a paper of 

„ intelligence. 8 ; 

% MEKADVERTISER. ſ. Tavertiſeur, Fr.] : 

55 1. He that gives intelligence or information. 

? 2. That paper in which advertiſements are 

„ WE publiſhed. | 5 ; 
\ DVERTISING. a. | from adwerti/e. ] Active 


in giving intelligence; monitory. Shakjp. 


To draw toward evening. 


o& EADVICE. /. [ avis, advis, Fr.] ; 
1. Counſel; inſtruction. Prior. 
r 2. Reflection; prudent conſideration. Shak. 
1 3. Conſultation; deliberation. Bacon. 
„ 4. Intelligence. : 
7 LADVIICE-BoaT. . A veſſel employed to bring 
„ intelligence. 
„ ovrsaBLE. a. [from adviſe.] Prudent ; 


WW fit to be adviſed. South. 
BEADVI'SABLENESS, /. [from adviſable.] The 

quality of being adviſable; fitneſs ; propriety. 
o ADVISE. v. a. [ awiſer, Fr.] 
1. To counſel. 5 © Shakſpeare. 
2. Jo inform; to make acquainted. | 

To ADVISE. v. 2. | 

1. To' conſult; as, he adviſed wwith bis com- 

Peanions. ; \ 
2. To conſider ; to deliberate. Milton. 
vrskb. particip. a. [from adviſe.] 
1. Acting with deliberation and deſign; pru- 
dent; wiſe. Bacon. 
2. Performed with deliberation; acted with 
= deſign. 8 | Hooker. 
ADVISEDLVY. ad. [from adviſed.] Delibe- 
rately ; purpoſely ; by deſign ; prudently. Sac. 
ADVISEDNESS. /. [| from adviſed. ] Delibera- 
tion; cool and prudent procedure. Sawnde-ſon. 
IDVISEMENT. /. [aviſement, Fr.] 

1. Counſel; information. Spenſer. 

2. Prudence; circumſpeRion. 
ADVISER. {þ from adviſe.] The perſon that 
adviſes ; a counſellor. Waller. 
SADULA'TION., . f[adulaticn, Fr. adulatio, 

Lat.] Flattery; high compliment. C/arendor. 

ADULATOR. /. [adulater, Lat.] A flatterer. 
A e. a. [ adulatorius, Lat.] Flat- 
or. . [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; paſt 
de age of infancy. | Blackmore. 
1 ADULT. , A perſon above the age of infancy, 
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i, WE... 0. 5rown to ſome degree of ſtrength. Sharp. 

i 533 V. 8 [ adulterer, Fr.] To 
—_ commit adultery with another. Jon ſon. 

9. : | 

1 5 ADULTERANT. f. [adulterans, Lat.] The 


„ perſon of thing which -adulterates. 

5 70 ADU'LTERATE. v. a. [ adulterer,, Fr. 

_ g ; 55 commit adultery. Shakſpeare. 

Ws  -: 9 corrupt by ſome foreign admixture: Boyle. 
ADULTFRATE. 4. [from the verb.] * 


22 . 
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WW, ADVE'SPERATE. . n. [adveſpero, Lat.] 


t. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. Shak. 


2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. $4v. 


ADU'LTERATENESS. /. {from adulterate.}. 


The quality or ſtate of being adulterate. 
ADUL'TERA'TION. /, [from adulterare.] 
1. The act of corrupting by foreign mixture; 
contamination. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being contaminated. Felton, 
ADULTERER. ,. | adulter, Lat.] The per- 
ſon guilty of adultery. _ Dryden. 
APU'LTERESS. J. [ from adulterer.] A wo- 
man that commits adultery. 
ADU'LTERINE. . [adulterine, Fr.] A child 
born of an adultereſs. | 
ADE'LTEROUS. a. 


Lat. 
Guilty of adultery. 


Taylor. 


[ adulterinus, 


ADU'LTERY. / | adulterium, Lat.] The act of 


violating the bed of a, married perſon. Dryden. 
ADU'LTNESS. f. {from adult.] The ſtate of 
being adult. p es 
ADñD C MBRANT. 4. | from adumbrate.] That 
gives a flight reſemblance. 
To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [ adumbro, Lat.] To 
ihadow out; to give a {light likeneſs; to ex- 
hibit a faint reſemblance. Decay F Piety. 
ADU'MBRATION. /. | from adumbrate. ] 
1. The act of giving a light and amperfe& 
repreſentation. Bacon. 
2. A faint ſketch. 
ADUNA'TION. / [from ad and unus, Lat.] 
The ftate of being united; union. Boyle. 
ADU'NCITY. /. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crooked- 
neſs; hookedpeſs. Arbutbait. 
ADUNQUE. 4. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked. 
Not in uſe. Bacon. 
ADVOCACY. , [from adwvorate.] Vindica- 
tion; defence; apology. *' Brewn. 
A'DVOCATE. f. [advocatus, Lat.] Ed. 
1. He that pleads the caufe of another in a 
court of judicature. Ayl. Dryd- 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatevergnan. 
ner, as a controvertiſt or vindicatbr. 
3. In the facred ſenſe, one of the offices of 
our Redeemer. Milton. 
ADVOCA'TION. ,. [from adwvocote.] The 
office of pleading ; plea; apology. Shakſpeare. 
ADVOLA'TION. /, [advolo, advolatum, Lat.] 
The act of flying to ſomething. 
ADVOLU'TION. /. | advolutio, Lat.] The act 
of rolling to ſomething. 
ADVO'UTRY. {. f awoutrie, Fr.] Adultery, Bac. 
ADVOWE., /. He that has the right of adyowfon. 
ADV ©'WSOMN. . A right to preſent to a bene 
fice. 1 
To ADU RE. v. 2 Lat.] To burn up. Bat. 
ADU-ST. a. [aduſſus, Lat.] 
1. Burned up; ſcorched. 


- 


Bacon, 


2. It is generally now applied to the hamours 
of the body. Pops. 
ADU'STED. 3. [See Anus r.] Burnt; dried 
with fire. | Paradiſe Left. 
ADU'STIBLE. a. [from aduſt.] That which 
may be aduſted, or burnt up. SA. 
ADU'STION. / {from aduſt.] The act of 
burning up, or drying. Harvey. 


AE, or ZE. A diphthong of the Latin language, 
| | which 


Sbal ſp. | 


a 


Cowell, 
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ETHIOPS MINERAL. /. 


. AFFAB 


AFit 


which ſeems not properly to have any place in 
the Engliſh ; therefore for Cæſar, we write 
- Ceſar. 


ZEGILOPS. |. [aty nat, 2 A tumour or 


the eye, by the 


ſwelling in the great corner o 
Quincy. 


root of the noſe. 


— 


GV PTTACUM. / An ointment conſiſting 


of honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. Quincy. 
AL, or EAL, or AL. In cempound names, 
all, or altogether. So Aldred, altogether re- 
. werend : Alfred, altogether peaceful. Gibſin. 


ELF. Implies affiftance. So Zifevin is victo- 


ricus. Gibſon. 
AE'RIAL. 4. ſatius, Lat.] | 
1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
: Prior. Newton. 
2. Produced by the air. Dryden. 
3. Inhabiting the air. Milton. 
4. Placed in the air. Pope. 
5. High; elevated in ſituation. Philips. 
A'ERIE. / [aire, Fr.] A neſt of hawks and 
other birds of prey. Covell. 
AERO'LOGY. , [ap and Ab, Gr.] The 
doctrine of the air. 
AEROMANCY. , [en and Alis, Gr.] 
- The at of divining the air. : 
AERO'METRY. / [ip and Adee, Gr.] 
The art of meaſuring the air. 


AERO'SCOPY. /. [1p and one, Gr.] The 


obſervation of the air. 

A medicine, ſo 
called from its dark colour, made of quick- 
- filver and ſulphur, ground together in a 
. marble mortar. | V incy. 


ETTTES. / [ativg, an eagle.] Eagleſtone. 


| Quircy. 
AFA'R. [from a for at, and far.] 
1. At a great diſtance. ; Bacon. 
2. To a great diſtance. Dryden. 
3. From AF as. From a diſtant place. Addiſon. 
4. Ar AR of. Remotely diſtant. Hayward. 
AFE'ARD. participial a. {from to fear, for to 
fright, with à redundant. ] Frightened terri- 
fied; afraid. Fairy Queen. Ben Jonſon. 
A'FER. 1 [Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind. Milton. 
LITY. . [ affabilite, Fr. effabilitas, 
Lat.] Eafineſs of manners; courteouſneſs ; 
civility ; condeſcenſion. Clarendon. 
A'FFABLE. a. [affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 
1. Eaſy of manners; accoſtable ; courteous ; 
complaiſant. Bacon. 
2. Applied to the external appearance; be- 
nign; mild. 4 
A'FFABLENESS. . from affable.] Courte- 
y; affability. 


A'FFABLY. ad. { from affable.] Courteouſſy; AFFYANCE. / [offiance, from affier, Fr.] 


civilly. 
AFFABROUS. a. [afabre, Fr.] Skilfully 
made; complete. Not in ule. 6 


AFFAIR. / [afaire, Fr.] Bufineſs; ſome- 


thing to be managed or tranſacted. Pope. 


To AFFE AR. v. . [from affier, Fr.] To 


AFFECT. / [from the verb el.]. 
1. Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. ] 
- 2; Quality ;* circumſtance, 


confirm ; to eſtabliſh. 2 Shakſp. 


Bacon. 
2 EEE. 
KEE in a 


KEE 


To AFFECT. v. 4. [affecter, Fr. afici,, „ 
fectum, Lat.] (fe? F 
1. To act upon; to produce effect in an 
other thing. b Als, 
2. To move the paſſions. Adi, 
3. To aim at ; to aſpire to. Dryden vey 
4. To tend to; to endeavour after. N:</,, 
g. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; u 
love. Hoch, 
6. To ſtudy the appearance of any thing wii, 
ſome degree of hypocriſy. Prise 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and conſtrain. 
ed manner. Ben Jorſ. iſ 
AFFECTA'TION. {. [of:&atio, Lat.] The 
act of making an artificial appearance. Sp. 
AFFECTED. participial a. | from affe&.] #5 
1. Moved; touched with affection. Clare, 
2. Studied with overmuch care. Shakh, 85 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe; full of affectation; 5 
an aſtected lady. 17 
AFFE'CTEDLY. ad. ¶ from affected.] In in 
affeted manner; hypocritically. Brow, 
AFFE'CTEDNESS. ,. [from affecbed.] Ti; 
ſtate of being affected. | 2 
AFFECTION. /. [afe&ion, Fr. affe i», Lat.) 
1. The ftate of being affected by any cauſe o Wl 


agent.  Shakſpeare, MAF 
2. Paſſion of any kind. | Sine, A \ 
3. Love; kindneſs ; good-will to, ſome per. Mf 
ſon. ; ; Pep. <P t 
4. Teal; paſſionate regard. Pacer. AF 
5. State of the mind, in general. Shalſp,  t 
6. Quality; property. Holder. Nax 
7. State of the body. Wiſknin W- 
8. Lively repreſentation in painting. Moti p 
AFFE'CTIONATE. 3. F[afe&ionne, Fr. from | 2 
affettion. ] | EE 
7. Full of affection; warm; zealous. Sprat AF 
2. Fond; tender. Stoney, 11 
3. Benevolent. i Rogen 2 
AFFECTIONATELY. ad. [from affeftin- = 
ate. ]- Fondly ; tenderly; benevolently. AF. 
AFFECTIONATENESS. /. [from affectin. 0 
ate.] Fondneſs; tenderneſs; good- will. V 
AFFECTIONED. a. | from affe&ion. - 
1. Affected; conceited. Shekſpeare :P 
2. Inclined ; mentally diſpoſed. Ren. ut 
AFFECTIOUSLV. ad. | from affe#.] In a AF] 
affecting manner. © to 
AFFE*CTIVE. a. {from affect.] That which MM 
affects; which ſtrongly touches. Rogers. FY 
AFFECTUO'SITY. /. [from affectucus.] Pil. 4 
ſionateneſs. Da, AF 
AFFE CTU OUS. a. [from afe&#.] Full ai of 
paſſion. FF 
ſo 
1. A marriage contract. Fairy Queen 5 
2. Truſt in general; confidence. Shakſpeart ＋. 
3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and protec- FF 
tion. 5 Common Pray, ro! 
To AFFVANCE. v. a. [from the noun «fr FF 
ance. | | : | th; 
1. To betroth 3 to bind any one by promi FF 
to marriage. LO Fairy Nucen 1. 
2. To give confidence. Pope | + 
AFFTANCER. . from affance. ] He 2 


makes 


APP 


makes a contract of marriage between two 


N arties. 
1 AFFIDA'TION. . [from affids, Lat. See 
WAS AFFIDA'TURE. AFFIED. | Mutual con- 


| tract; mutual oath of fidelity. _ 
AFFIDA'VIT. . [affidavit fignifies, in the 
language of the common law, he made oath, ] 
5 A declaration upon oath. 
= AFFLIED. particip. a. [from the verb y, de- 
WW - rived from do.] Joined by centract ; alfi 


r SE anced. 1 Shakjpeare. 
WE AFFILIATION. /. [from ad and filivs, Lat.] 
*. Adoption. ry Chambers. 
be AFFINAGE. ſ. [affrage, Fr.] The act of re- 
„fp ging metals by the coppel. | Did. 

= AFFINED. a. | from inis, Lat.] Related to 
er. - another. 1 Shakſpeare. 


W AFFINITY. / [ofsnite Fr. from affinis, Lat.] 
1. Relation by marriage. = 

2. Relation to; connection with; in chy- 
miſtry, the tendency of the body to unite it- 
=_ ſelf to another. 

$7 AFFI'RM. v. n. [affirmo, Lat.] To declare; 
WE to tel! confidently: oppoſed to the word defy. 
7. AFFI'RM. v. a. To declare poſitively; to 
= ratify or approve a former law or judgment. 
SAFFIRMABLE. [frem afirm.] That 


Wes 
$4 


, a. 

5. RE which may be affirmed. | 
e RE AFFI'RMANCE. /. [from afirm.] Confirma- 
5. tion: oppoſed to repeal. Bacon. 


 SAFFIRMANT. / 
= that affirms. : | 

BEAFFIRMA'TION. /. [affrmatic, Lat. 

1. The act of affirming of declaring : op- 


from affirm. ] The perion 


| poſed to negation. Shakſpeare. 
om 2. The poſition affirmed. Hammond. 

3. Confirmation: . oppoſed to repeal. Hooker. 
a, AFFIRMATIVE. a. {from affirm. ] 


7. That which affirms: oppoſed to negative. 
2. That which can or may be affirmed. Newer. 
3. Poſitive; dogmatical. Taylor. 
RAFFIRMATIVELY. gd. from affirmative. ] 
= On the oppoſite ſide; not negatively. Brogon. 
FrIRMER. / {from affirm. ] The perſon 
== that affirms. * Mats. 
AFX. v. a. [afigo, afixum, Lat.] To 
= unite to the end; to ſubjoin. Rogers. 
lx. // lum, Lat.] A particle united 
do the end of a word. Clarke. 
ef FIXION. / [from x.] 


AFP 
 AFFLYCTIVE. 4. [from afli&.] Painful ; 
tormenting. Wee 
A'FFLUENCE. /. [ afluence, Fr. afluentia, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 
courſe. 
2. Exuberance of riches ; plenty. Rogers. 
A'FFLUEYWCY. /. The ſame with afluence. 
AFFLUENT. a. [afuens, Lat.] 
1. Flowing to any part. 2 
2. Abundant; exuberant ; wealthy. Prior. 
A'FFLUENTNESS. /. [from afluent.] The 
quality of being affluent. | 
AFFLUX. /. [ afluxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to fomie place; affluence. 
2. That which flows to any place. Harvey. 
AFFLU'XION. / [affuxio, Lat., 
1. The act of flowing to a particular place. 
2. That which flows from one place to an- 
bother. - £2] Bron. 
To AFFO'RD. v. a. [ affourer, affourrager, Fk.] 
1. To yield or produce. VETO 


2. To grant, or confer any thing. Fairy Q. 
3. To be able to ſell. ; Addiſon. 
4. To be able to bear expences. Swift. 


To AFFO'REST. v. 4. [ ajireftare, Lat.] To 
turn ground into foreſt. _ Davies. 
To AFFRA'NCHISE. v. a. [affrancher, Fr. 
To make free. "+ 
To AFFRA'Y. v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] To fright; 
to terrify. . 
AFF RAV. f. A tumultuous aſſault of one or 
more perſons upon others. 3 


AFFRICTION. / effigis, Lat.] The act 


of rubbing one thing upon another. Boyle. 
To AFFRIGHT. v. a. [See FIGHT. ] 

To affect with fear; to terrify. Maller. 
AFF RIGHT. , [from the verb.] SED 
1. Terrour; fear. Dryden. 


2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible object; dread- 
ful appearance. + - F. Fonſons 
AFFRUGHTFUL. 3. Full of affright or ter- 
rour; terrible; dreadful, cay of Piety. 
AFFRUGHTMENT. . {from 4 86 i 
1. The impreſſion of fear; terrour. oc Re. 
2. The ſtate of fearfulnefs. Hamm nd. 
To AF FRONT. v. a. | affranter, Fr.] g 
1. To meet face to face; to encounter. Ehak/. 
2. To meet in a hoſtile manner, front to 
front. 8 Milton. 
3. To provoke by an open inſult; to offend 


Noiton. 


1. The act of affixing. ty g zvowedly. 3 Dryden. 

Pal. 2. The tate of being affixed. + * AFFRO'NT. |: rfrorifite n 

1:5. BFFLA'TION, . [aflo, affatum, Lat.] Act 1. Open oppoſition ; encounter. Milton. 

of breathing upon any thing. 2. Inſult offered to the fuce. Dryden. 
AUS. J. [Lat.] Communication of 3. Outrage; act of contempt. » Mien. 

| WE ſome ſupernatural power. . 4. Diſgrace 3 ſhame. |  Atbuthnote 

4. Bs AFFLICT. v. a. [afti#o, afficrum, Lat.]. AFFRON TER: , [from affront.] The ferfon 

art, To put to pain; to'grieve ; to torment. Hooker: that affronts. N | | 

tec FFLICTEDNESS. f. from afflieted.] Sor- AFFRO'NTING#peart. 4. [from affrone.] 

TL rowfulneſs ; grief. — 45 That has the quality of affrontingn- Warts. 


FFLYCTER. 
that aſſlicts. 


from L.] The perfon 


i Wl FFLYCTION. /: [af b Lat.] 
wo „ The cauſe of pain Gf forrow ; calamity. 
| Ki =_ Se  - 


-_ 


2. The tate of farrowfulnefs ; miſery. Addi) 


To AFFU'SE: v. @.-[affundo, affuſum, Lat.]! 
Jo pour one thing upon another. © Heyl. 
AFFU'SION. . [afufio, Lat.] The act of 
affuſing. * „ Sb. 
To AF F V'. v. a. [ Fer, Fr.] To betroth is 
* order to marriage. ann 
2 WES ed | 1 


; 
: 
: 
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r 


AF T 


To AF FV“. v. n. To put confidence in; to put 
truſt in. Not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
AFTELD. ad. from à and Feld. ] To the __ 
ay. 
AFLA'T. ad. [from a and at.] Level with 
the ground. Bacon. 
AFLO'AT. ad. [from a and frat. ] Floating. Ad. 
AFO'OT. ad. [from a and fl.] 


1. On foot; not on horſeback. Shakſp. 
2. In action; as, a deſign is afoot. Shep. 
2. In motion. Shak ſpeare. 
AFO'RE. prep. [from à and fore. 
1. Before; nearer in place to any thing. 
2. Sooner in time. Shakſpeare. 
AFORE. ad. | 
1. In time foregone or paſt. Shak ſpeare. 
2. Firſt in the way. | Shakſpeare. 
3. In front; in the forepart. Spenſer. 


AFO'REGOING. part. a. [from afere and 
eing.] Going before. | ä 
AFO'REHAND. ad. | from afore and Fand. 
1. By a previous proviſion. Gow. of Tenge. 
2. In a ftate provided, prepared, previouſly 


fjñ̃itted. Bacon. 
AFO'REMENTIONED. 3. [from afore and 
mentioned. ] Mentioned before. Addiſon. 
AFO'RENAMED. a. | from: afore and named. 
Named before. Peacham. 
AFO'RESAID. a. [from afore and ſaid.] Said 
before. Bacon. 
AFORE TIME. ad. [from afore and time.] 
In time paſt. Suſanna. 


AFRAID. 12 a. [ from the verb affray. ] 


0 Struck with fear; terrified; fearful. ryden. 
i AFRE'SH. ad. [from a and freſb.] Anew ; 
1 again. Watts. 
4 AFRONT. ad. [from à and front. In front; 
4 in direct oppofition. Shakſpeare. 
| AFTER. prep. [æpre n, Sax. ] 

1 1. Following in place. Shakſpeare. 
il 2. In purſuit of. | Samuel, 
J 3. Behind. Newton. 
ee in tine. Dryden. 
f 5. According to. 1 Bacon. 
| 6. In imitation of. 3 Addiſon. 
AFTER. ad. 

1. In ſucceeding time. Bacon. 
2. Following another. Shakſpeare. 
j AFTER is compounded with many words. 


Succeſſive times; poſterity. Raleigh. 
AFTER ALL. ad. Al laſt; in fine; in con- 
« Ciufion. ” ; Atterbury. 
AFTERRBIRTH. , [from after and birth.] 

The ſecundine. _ Wiſeman. 
* A'FTERCLADP. / [from after and clap. ] Un- 
expeRed event happening after an affair is ſup- 
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poſed to be at an end. Spenfer. 
AFTERCOST. /. The expence incurred after 
the original plan is executed. Mortimer. 


5. AFT ERCROP. ſ. Second harveſt. Mortimer. 
” To AFTEREYE. v. 4. To follow in view. Sh. 
 AFTERGAME. ,. Methods taken after the 
flirt turn of affairs. MVNVPVorton. 
AFTERMATH. , [after and math, from 
mew, ] Second crop of graſs mown in autumn, 


A'FTERAGES. . [from after and ages.] 


+ AGA'ST. a. [from agaze.} Struck with ter - 


AGE. J. [age, Fr.] 


AGE 


A'FTERNOON. / The time from the mes. 
dian to the evening. Di den 
A'FTERPAIN3. / Pains after birth. 1 
AFTERT ASI E. /. Taſte remaining upon the 
tongue after the draught. 
AFTERTHQUGT7. /. Reflections after the 
act; expedients formed too late. Dryden. 
A'FTERTIMES. / Succeeding times. D; . 
A'FTERWARD. ad. In ſucceeding times. Hz, 
AFTERWIT. / Contrivance of expedients af. 
ter the occaſion of uſing them is paſt. L'Eftr, 
AGAIN. ad. [azen, Saxon. 
1. A ſecond time; once again. Bac, 
2. On the other hand. Bacon. 
3. On another part. Ddr. 
4. In return. . 
5. Back; in reſtitution: he gave it, and aſk. 
ed it again. | Shakſpeare, Þ 
6. In recompence : he payeth again. Prov. 
7. In oider of rank or ſucceſſion. Bacon, 
8. Beſides; in any other time or place: there 
is not any ſuch ſeminary again, Bacty, 
9. Twice as much; marking the ſame quan. 
tity once repeated: as much wit again, Pap, 
10. Again and again; with frequent repeti. Wi 


11. In oppoſition : thou anſwereſt again. Rn, MR 
12. Back. 8 Deu. 
AGAINST. prep. [ænzeon, Saxon. |] _ « 
1. In oppoſition to any perſon : all are again: 
him. Gene. RE 
2. Contrarily to; in oppoſition to: it 1 
againſt his will. 5 Dryden. 
3- In contradiction to any opinion: trad: 2 


againſt popery. Szvif, 
4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ui: Wi 
of material action: againſt the ſtream. S. 
5. Contrary to rule: again law. Min, 
6. Oppolite to, in place: againſt the river; Mi 


mouth. Drydn 
7. To the hurt of another: the accident i; 7 
e 2 __ 
8. In expeQation of: provided again}? tht A 
time. 1 1 Ps . Dry de. | 
AGA'PE. ad. [a and gape.] Staring with &- A 
gerneſs. Spectatur 


AG ARICK. . [agaricum, Lat.] A drug 7 
uſe in phyfick, and the dying trade. It is d. 
vided into male and famale; the male is ut! 
only in dying; the female in medicine; the 
male grows on oaks, the female on larches. Wi 


rour ; ſtaring with amazement. Mum Wl 
A'GATE. ſ. [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A pre 

cidus ſtone of the loweſt claſs, cod uu 
A GAT V. a. [from agate.] Partaking of -h 
nature of agate. Woedwarl, 
To AGA'ZE. v. 4. [from a and gaze.] AC 

ſtrike with amazement. 3 airy Nut, Wl 


1. Any period of time attributed to ſomethin 5 
as the whole, or part, of its duration. Shai. in 
2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. N RFA Ci 
3- The time in which any particular many « 5 

race of men, lived; as, the age of heroes. to 

+ The ſpace of  hilpared ben.. = 

8 


A G G 


A Maturity; ripeneſs; full ſtrength of life. Dry. 


7. [In law.] In a man, the age of fourteen 
years is the age of diſerẽtion; and twenty - one 
years is the full age. A woman at twenty- 


one is able to alienate her lands. Covell. 
i A'GED. a4. Loom age.] g 

5 1. Old; ſtricken in years. Prior. 
> 2. Old; applied to inanimate things. Still. 


A'GEDLY. ad. { from, aged. ] After the man- 
ner of an aged perſon. | 
AGEN. ad. [azen, Sax.] Again; in return; 

in recompence. * Dryden. 
A'GENCY. /. from agent.] . 
1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of being 
in action. 1 Woodward. 
2. Buſineſs performed by an agent. Swift. 
AGENT. a. [ agens, Lat.] That which acts. Bac. 
AGENT. / | | 
1. A ſubſtitute z a deputy ; a factor. Dryden. 
2. That which has the power of operating. 
242 Temple. 
AGGENERA'TION. /. [from ad and gene- 
ratio, Lat.] The ſtate of growing to another 
1 body. Brown. 
e A'GGERATE. v. 4. [from aggero, Lat.] 
== To heap up. Di&. 
Je AGGLO'MERATE. v. 4. [ agglomero, 
= Lat.] To gather up in a ball, as thread. 
EX AGGLU'TINANTS. , [from agglutinate.] 
ve Thoſe medicines which have the power of 


* 


uniting parts together. 


« * 


== 7 AGGLU'TINATE. ». n. [from ad and glu- 


f. ten, Lat.] To unite one part to another. Harv. 
uſed AGGLUTINA'TION. /. [from agglutinate.] 
4p. Union; coheſion. l iſeman. 
in AGGLU'TINATIVE. a. [from agglutinate.] 


= That has the power of procuring agglutina- 

_ tion. | Wiſeman. 

RX 7 A'GGRANDIZE. v. a. [aggrandiſer, Fr.] 

== To make great; to enlarge; to exalt. Watts. 

A'GGRANDIZEMENT. /. Iaggrardiſſement, 
1] Fr.] The ſtate of being aggrandized. 

. XX AGCRANDIZER. f [from avgrandize.] 

| The perſon that makes great another. | 

= 70 AGGRAVATE. v. a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy, in a metaphorical ſenſe ; 

| as, to aggravate an accuſation. Milton. 

21. To make any thing worſe. Bacon. 

== AGCGCRAVA'TION. / from aggravate. ] 

2 1. The act of aggravating. 5 

2. The extrinſical circumſtances, which in- 

oCereaſe guilt or calamity. Hammond. 

—= A'GGREGATSE. a. er ban Lat.] Framed 


of dy the collection of particular parts into one 

ar maſs. . Ray. 

| 1: RA CGREGCATE. V The reſult of the conjunc- 

Nut WR don of many particulars. Glanville. 
r ACGREGATE. v. 4. [aggrego, Lat.] 

etbigg e To collect together; to heap many particulars 

bai into one maſs. Milton. 

ki IEA CCREGA'TION. { [from aggrepate.] 
20, d . The act of collecting many particulars in- 


to _ whole. | 
2. The whole compoſed by the coacervation 
| of many particulars, : ; 


'The latter part of life; old age. Privy. 


Weoodwuard. 


AGN. 


3. State of being collected. Brown.” 
To AGGRE'SS. v. a. [appredier, aggreſſum, 
Lat.] To commit the 41 25 of Galant 
AGGRE'SSION. /. [aggreſſio, Lat.] Com- 
mencement of a quarrel by ſome act of ini- 
quity. L' Eftrange. 
AGGRE'SSOR. . [from aggreſs.} The aſ- 
ſaulter or invader : oppoſed to the aa” > 
Spe. 
AGGRTEVANCE. /. Injury; wrong. 0 
To AGGRTIEVE. v. a. [from gravis, Lat.] 
1. To give ſorrow ; to vex. Spenſer. 
2. To hurt in one's right. Granville. 
To AGGROU'P. v. a. [aggrepare, Italian. ] 
To bring together into one figure. Dryden. 
AGHA'ST. a. [from a and zarr, a ghott.] 
Struck with horrour, as at the fight of 2 


ſpectre. Addiſan. 
A'GILE. a. [agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ready; 
active. | Prior. 
A'GILENESS. 45 [from agile.] Nimbleneſs; 
quickneſs; activity. 


AGTLITY. / [agilitas, Lat.] Nimbleneſs ; 
quickneſs; activity. Watts. 

Alo. .. [Italian.] A mercantile term, uſed 
chiefly in Holland and Venice, for the differ- 
ence between the value of bank notes, and the 
current money. _ Chambers. 

To AGI'ST. v. a. [gifte, Fr. a bed.] To take 
in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers in the' 
king's foreſt, and to gather the money : Jaw 
term. | Blount. 

AGISTMENT. /. A modus, compoſition, or 
mean rate. | 

A'GITABLE. 4. [agitabilis, Lat.] That may 
be put in motion. 3 

To A'GITATE. v. a. [agito, Lat.] . 
1. To put in motion. 
2. To aQtuate ; to move. 
3. To affect with perturbation. 
4. To bandy; to diſcuſs; to controvert. Boyle. 

AGITA'TION. /. [agitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of moving any thing. 

2. The ſtate of being moved. "oy 
3. Diſcuſſion; controverſial examination. 

| L'Eftrange. 

4. Perturbation ; diſturbance of the thoughts; 
violent motion of the mind. TDTatler. 
5. Deliberation ; the {tate of being conſülted 


upon. . 
ACITA TOR. / [from agitate.] He w 
: r ＋ 1 | | 
A'GLET. ſ. [ aigulette, Fr. | 1 

1. A tag of „ be into ſome N 

ſentation of an animll. Harth. Shakſp.. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chives of 

flowers. 5 | 
A'GMINAL. a. Belong- 

ing to a troop. Ditz. 
A'GNAIL. F. [OO ange, grieved, and nagle, 
whitlow. | 


Blackmire. 


2 
Bacon. 


from agmen, Lat.] 


a nail.] A ; 
AGNA'TION. / [from agnatus, 
— from the ſame father, in a 
ne. RS . 
AGNTTION. /. 
 knowledgment, 
C 2a 
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A G R. 


Te AGNI'ZE. v. a. [from agneſco, Latin. 
To acknowledge; to own. Shakipeare. 
AGNOMINA'TION. . [agrominatie, Lat. 
Alluſion of one word to another. Camden. 
AGNUS CASTUS. J. [Lat.] The chaſte 

Ire. ye C. 
AGO'. ad. Dax, Sax-] Paſt; as, long 7705 
that is, my time has paſt ſince, Aaudijon. 
AGCOU'G. a tate of delire. South. 
400 NG. ad. fa and going. ] In action. 7 ar. 
i AGUO'NE. 4d. {azan, Saxun. } Ago; putt. 
[1 | Ben Jonſon. 
| A'GONISM. /. Lvν,t, Gr.] Countention 
ü for a Dit. 
? AGONY STES. 75 [a vavleng, Gr. A prize- 
ſi - fighter ; one that con, ends ac a ublick ſolem- 
nity for a prize. Milton 
To A'GONIZE. v. 1. [agonijer, Fr.] 
be in excethive pain. 
A'GONY. /. [a, Gr. agonic, Fr.] 
1. The pangs of death. Rojcommon. 
2. Any violent pain of body or mind. Milt. 


P. ze. 


To 
E v/ 2. 


" Redeemer's conflict in the garden. Heoker. 
AGO'OD. ad. [a and ged.] In earneſt. Sb. 
AGO'UTY. /. An animal of the Antilles, of 

the bigneſs of a rabbit: when chaſed, he fiies 

to a hollow tree, whence he is expelled by 
lmoke. T revoux. 
To AGRA'CE. v. a. [from a and grace. ] To 
grant favours to. Fauy Lueen. 
AGRA RIAN. a. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating 
to fields or grounds. 
To AGRE ASE. . a. [from à and preaſe.] 

To daub; to greale. Fairy Rucen. 
To AGREE. v. n. [agreer, Fre] 

1. To be in concord. 

2. To yield to. Burnet. 

3. To {ſettle terms by ſtipulation. _ Mattbexv. 

4. To ſettle a price between buyer and ſeller. 

. Mati beau. 


Pope. 


5. To be of the ſame mind or opinion. Clar. 
6. To be conſiſtent. Mark. 
7. To ſuit with. Locke. 


8. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. Arb. 
To AGREE. v. 4. 


1. To put an end to a variance. Spenſer. 
To reconcile. Rojconmun. 
AGREEABLE. a. [ agreable, Fr.] f 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtè ent with. Temple. 
2. Pleaſing. Addiſon. 


ACREEABLENESS. * [from agreeable | 
1 Confiſtency with; ſuitablencſs to. Locke. 
The quality. Wee Collier. 
Reſemblance keneſs. Grew. 


"Jo 
AGRE' EABLY. 5 [ from agreeable. } Con- 
" iſtently with; in a manner ſaitable to. Sevif?. 


Settled 


AGRE' ED. particip. a. [from agree. | 
Tc le. 


by conſent. 


AGREEINGNES. . from agree. ] Con- 
* fiftence ; ſuitableneſs. 
AGREEMENT. . | agrement, French. ] 


Lone 


rd. Ecclus. 
blance of one thing to dn Mer. 

- : eke. 
* l bargain. Arbutbnot. 


1 - 
* o — 
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3- It is particularly uſed in devotion for our 


ALA ſ. The name of a plant. 


AIM 


AOC RI CULTURE. /, [agricultura, Latin. 
Tillage; huſbandry. Pope. 
A'GRIMONY. „ [agrimonia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 
AGRO'UND. ad. [from a and grourd.} 
1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from 
PRI further. Raleigh. 
Hindered in the ! of affairs. |; 
A'G UE. . [aiga, Fr.] An intermitting fever, 
with cold fits tucceeded by hot. Denban.. 
A'GUED. 6. from agre.] Struck with an 
ue; ſhivering. Shakſjpeare. 
A'GUE-FIT. /. [from ague and fit.] The 
paroxyſm of the ague. Shakſperre, 
A'GUE-TREE. /. | trom ague and trec. | Sal. 
{..»ras. Di#. 
A'GUISH. 0. [from ague.] Having the qua- 
hries of an ague. ranwvilic, 
A'GUISHNESS. „ [from aguifh.] The qua- 
ity of reſembling an agu. 
All. inte- 15 ion. 
1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and cen. 
ſure, . Tjaiah, 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. Pat. 
I Moit frequently compaſſion and complaint, 
Pricr. 
A word intimating 
Pjalms. 


AHA! AHA! interje?. 
triumph and contempt. 
AHE'AD. ad. [from a and head. ] 
1. Further onward than another. 
2. Headlong ; precipitant. 
AHETGHT. ed. | from à and beight.] Aloft; 
on high. Shakſpare. 
Aller. 
To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr.] To help; to ſup- 
port; to ſuccour. aller. 
AID. /. trom the verb.] 
1. Help; ſupport. ' Pope. 
2. The perſon that gives help ; ; a helper ; an 
auxiliary. Tobit. 
5. {In law.] A ſubſdy; money granted. 
Covell, 
A'TDANCE. , {from aid.] Hep; ſupport: 
a word little uſed. Sh tk ſpeare. 
ATOANT. 4. {aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpful. 
Not in ule. Sha ſpoare, 
A'IDER. /. [from did.] A helper; an ally. 
Bain, 
A'ITDLESS. a. {from aid.] Helpleſs; unſup- 
ported. Million. 
AIGULET. ſ. [a Kale, Fr.] A point vin 8 
tags. Fairy Queen. 
To AIL. v. a. [exlan, Saxon. Ne 
1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. Ga. 
10 affect! in any manner. *Dryder. 
AIL. ſ. [from the verb.] A diſeaſe. Pepe 
ATLING. particip. a. Sickly. 
AILMENT. 7. from ail. ]. Pain; diſeaſe. 


Granwille. 


DIAG: 


8. W 


To IN V. N. [eſmer, Fr.) 

. To direct a miſſive weapon, as to a mark. 
Pope. 
2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps, to- 
ward, any ng ; to endeavour to reach or 
obtain. Tulotfon 

3. To gueſs. 
Th 7 


Ar 


J. An. 0. 4. To direct the miffle weapon. 

5 . AIM, Ve d rar th 
| IM. /. [from the verb.] | 
2 Ya Fl opp Son of a miſſive weapon. Dryd. 


2. The point to which the thing thrown is 


directed. Shakſpeare. 
An intention; a deſign. Pope. 
4. The object of a defign. Locke. 
. Conjecture ; guels. f Shakjpeare. 
. [ air, Fr. ar, Lat. 

9 bl element encompaſſing the terraqueous 
globe. Watts. 
2. The ſtate of the air with regard to heaith. 

Bacon. 
3. A ſmall gentle wind. 7 Milton. 
4. Any thing light or uncertain. Sat p. 
5. The open weather. ; Dryden. 
6. Vent; emiſſion into the air. Dryden. 
7. Publication; expoſure to the publick. 
| Pope. 
8. Poetry; a ſong. : Milton. 
9. Mutick, whether light or ſerious. Pope. 
10. The mien, or manner of the perſon. Ad. 
11. An affected or laboured manner of geſture; 
affectation. Swwife. 
12. Appearance. Pope. 

To AIR. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 

1. To expoſe or open to the air. Dryden. 
2. To give enjoyment of the air. Hddijon. 


A'IRBLADDER. /. [from air and 4adarr. ] 

1. Any cuticle filled with air. Arvuthnoe. 
2. The bladder in fiſkes, by the contraction 
and dilatation of which they riſe or fall. 

Dy 0 Cud worth. 
AR BUILT. a. [from air and Built.] Built 
in the air. 5 

= AIRDRAWN. 4. Painted in air. Shakſp. 

SF A'IRER. / [trom Ts air.] He that expoſes 

= to the air. | 

= AIRHOLE. / [from air and hote.] A hole to 

WE admit air. - | 

x AIRiNESS. / {from airy. ] 

= 71. Expoſure to the air. 

2. Lightneſs; gayety ; levity. Felton. 

BE AIRING. / [from air.] A ſhort journey 

do take the air. Addiſon. 
= AIRLESS. a. [from air.] Without commu- 
= nication with the free air. Shakjpeare. 
== ATRLING. / [from air.] A young gay 


_ perſon. Ben Fonjon. 

= AIRPUMP. / [from air and pump.] A ma- 

chine by means of which the air is exhauſted 

„out of proper veſſels. Chambers. 

' RE ATRSHAFT. [from air and Haft.] A paſſage 

bor the air into mines. Ray» 
AIR. a. [trom air; abrcus, Lat.] 

5 1. Compoſed of air. Bacon. 

2. Relating to air. Boyle. 

3. High in air. ; Addiſon. 

4. Light as air; unſubſtantial. Shakjpeare. 

5. Without reality ; vain; trifling. Temple. 

6. Fluttering ; looſe; full of levity. Dryd. 

_ 7. Gay; ſprigheiy; full of mirth; lively ; 

iht of beart. | _ | Jay lar. 

ISLE. / The walk in a church. Adaijon, 


8 : 3 IT, J. A ſmall iſland in a river. 


A IL. © 


To AKE. v. u. [from 2x©-, Gr. To feel a 


lafting pain. Locke. 
AKIN. a. [from à and #n.] | . 
1. Related to; allied to by blood. Sidney. 
2. Allied to by nature, L' Eftrange. 


A'LABASTER. # [ => "Caperv. ] A kind-of 
ſott ma- ble, eaſier to cut, and leſs durabie, 
than the other kinds; the white is moft 
common. Shakſpeare. 

A'LABASTER. a. Made of alabaſter. Addif 

ALA'CK ! interjech. Alas! an expreffion cf 
ſorrow. Shakfpeare. 

ALA'CKADAY |! inte . A word noting 
ſorrow and melancholy. 

ALA*CRIOUSLY., ad. Cheerfuly 3; without 
dejection. | Gov. of the Tongue. 

ALA'CRITY. . Talacritas, Lat.] Cheertut- 
neſs; ſprighelineſs; gayety. Dryden. 

ALAMUO'DE. ad. [d la mode, Fr.] According 

do the fachion. n 

ALAN. ad. from a for at, and land.] At 
land; landed. _ Dryden, 

ALARM. /, [from the French, à Parme, to 


arms. | 
1. A cryby which men are ſummoned to their 
arms. Pope. 


2. Notice of any danger approaching; ſudden 
terrour. ; | 


3- Any tumult or diſturbance. Pope. 
To ALA'RM. L. a. 
1. To call to arms. Aatliſon. 


2. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenfion of any 
danger. Tic Kell. 
3. To diſturb. Dryden. 
ALARMBELL. ,. from alarm and Geil. 
The bell that is rung at the approach of an 
enemy. ; Dryden. 
ALARMING. particip. a. from alarm. ] 
Terrifying ; awakening ; ſutpriſing. 
ALARMPOST. / [from «/arm and poft.} 
The-poit appointed by each body of men to 


> 


appear at. ; 
ALA'RUM. ſ. See Al ARM. Prior. 
To ALA RUM. wv. a. See ALARM. Shakſp. 
ALA'S ! inte, ject. ¶ belas, French. 

I. A word exprefiing lamentation. Pope 

2. A word ot pity. Shakſpeare 


ALA'TE. ad. | from a and /ate.] Lately. 


ALB. /. [| a/bum, Lat.] A ſurplice. 


ALBEIT. ad. Altheugh ; notwithſtanding z 


though it ſhould be. Sort 
ALBUGTNEOUS. . [albuge, Lat.] Res 
ſembling an albugo. | 
ALBU'GO. , | Lat. } A difeaſe in the eye, by 
which the cornea contracts a whiteneſs, © > 
NETS . An univerſal diſſolvent. 
ALCATD. + 
1. The governour of a caſtle. Dryden. 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city. Du Cange. 
ALCANNA. ſ. An Egyptian plant uſed in 


dying. Brown, 
ALCHY*MICAL, ad. [from alchymy.} Re- 
lating to alchymy. Camden 


ALCHY'MICALLY. ad. [from alckywical. | | 


In the manner of an aichymitt. Camden. 
A'LCHY MIST. /. | from -alcbymy.] One Who 
C 
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ALE BERRY. . [from ale and berry.] A 
beverage made þ» boiling ale with ſpirits and 
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purfues or profeſſes the ſcience of alebymy. 


Grew. 


A'LCHYMY. /. [of al, Arab. and xnwa, Gr.] 
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1. The more ſublime chymiſtry, which pro- 
poſes the tranſmutation of metals. Donne. 


2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons. 
Bacon. Milton. 


ALCOHOL. / A high re&tified dephlegmated 


ſpirit of wine. Boyle. 


ALCOHOLIZA'TION. . [from alcobolize. ] 


The act of alcoholizing or rectifying ſpirits. 
To A'LCOHOLIZE. v. a. | from alcsbol.] To 
rectify ſpirits till they are whoily dephlegmated. 
A'LCORAN. . [al and keoran, Arab.] The 
book of the Mahometan precepts and cxe- 
denda. Saunderſen. 
A'LCOVE. ſ. [alcowva, Span.] A receſs, or 
part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, in 
which is placed a bed of ſtate. Trevovx, 
A'LDER. . [alnus, Latin.] A tree having 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the hazel. The 
wood will endure long under ground, or in 
water. | Pope. 
ALDERLTEVEST. a. Moſt beloved. Sha. 
A'LDERMAN. ſ. [from a/d, old, and man.] 


” 


The ſame as ſenator; a governour or magi- 


ſtrate. Pope. 
A'LDERMANLY. ad. [from alderman.] Like 
an alderman. Sevift. 


' A'LDERN. a. from alder.] Made of alder. 


5 | May. 
ALE. [eale, Saxon] : 
1. A liquor mate by infuſing malt in hot wa- 
ter, and then fermenting the liquor, Sbak. 
2. A merry meeting uſed in country places. 
| Ben Fonſon. 


ſugar, and ſops of bread. 
ALEBREWER. ſ. [from ale and brewer.] 
One that profeſſes to brew ale. Mortimer. 
A'LECONNER. /. [from ale and con.] An 
officer in the city of London, whoſe buſineſs 
- ts to inſpe@ the meaſures of publick houſes. 
A'LECOST. {. The name of an herb. Di@. 
ALEGAR. / [from ale and aigre, Fr. ſour. ] 
Sour ale. 
ATLEHOOF. /. [from ale and hoopd, head.] 
Ground- ivy; once uſed for hops. Temp 


tipling-houſe. out b. 
A'LEHOUSEKEEPER. /. [from alebouſe and 
keeper. | He that keeps ale publickly to ſell. 
ALEKNIGHT, / [from ale and knight.) A 

pot-companion ; a tippler. Obſolete. Camden. 


le. 
ALEHO USE. ſ. [from ale and bouſe.] A 


A LL 
ALE'NGTH. ad. [from a for at, and lengtb.] 
At full length. | | 
ALERT. a. | alerte, Fr.] 
1. Watchful ; vigilant. 
2. Briſk ; pert ; petulant. Addiſon, 
ALERTNESS. /. [from alert.] The quality 
of being alert ; pertneſs. Addiſ rn. 
A'LEW ASHED. 4. [from ale and oa2jþ.] 
Soaked in ale. Shakſpeare. 
ALEWIFE. f. [from ale and wife.] A wo. 
man that keeps an alehouſe. Swift, 
A'LEXANDERS. , [ſmyrnium, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 
ALEXANDER's FOOT, ſ. The name of an 
herb. 
ALEX A'NDRINE. ſ. A kind of verſe bor. 
rowed from the French, firſt- uſed in a poem 
called Alexander. This verſe conſiſts of 
twelve fyllables. Pepe, 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK. @. [from &@>:Fiw and 
p<«ewaxov.] That which drives away poiſon; 
antidotal, |; | Brecon, 
ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RICK. 3. 
That which drives away poiſon. | 
ALGATES. ad. [all and gate.] On any 
terms. Obſolete. | _ Gairfax, 
ALGEBRA. ſ. [An Arabick word.] A pe. 
culiar kind of arithmetick, which takes tlie 
uantity ſought, whether it be a number or a 
line, as if it were granted, and by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by con- 
ſequence, till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed 
to be known, or at leaſt ſome power thereof, 


is found to be equal to ſome quantity or quan- 


tities which are known, and conſequently Its 


| ſelf is known. | 
ALGEBRA'ICAL. a. Relating to alge · 
ALGEBRA'TICK, bra. 


ALGEBRATIST. / [from algebra.] A per- 
ſon that underſtands or practiſes the ſcience of 
algebra. Graunt; 

A'LGID. a. [ algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Dic. 

ALGTDITY. / Chilneſs; cold. Dic. 

ALGTFICK. 4. [from alger, Lat.] That WR 
which produces cold. Dif, 

A'LGOR. /. [ Lat.] Extreme cold; chilneſs. 


A'LGORISM. J Arabick words, uſed to 
A'LGORITHM. $ imply the ſcience of num- 
bers. Dick. 


ALIAS. ad. A Latin word, fignifying other- 
wiſe; as, Mallet, alias Malloch; that 1s, 
otherwiſe Malloch. 

ALIBLE. a. [alibilis, Latin.] Nutritive; 
nouriſhing. Dia. 

A'LIEN. a. [alienus, Lat.] 


ign, or not of the ſame family or land. 


ALEMBICK. /. A veſſel uſed in diſtilling, 1. Forei 
cConſiſting of a veiſel placed over a fire, in Dryden. 
Which is contained the ſubitance to be diſtilled, 2. Eſtranged from; not alied to. Rogers. 


and a congave cloſe y fitted on, into which the 
fumes ariſe by the heat ; this cover has a beak 

or ſpout, into which the yapours riſe, and by 
which they p3ſs into a ſerpentine pipe, which 2. [In law.] One born in a ſtrange country, 

is kept cool by making many convolutions in and never franchiſed. Convel! 

n tub of water; here the vapours are con- Toi ALIEN. wu. 4. [aliener, Fr. alien, Lat! 
_ + denſed, and what entered the pipe in fume, 1. To make any thing the property of au- EY 
Domes out in drops. Boyle. other. | as 8 
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ALIEN. /. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. A foreigner; not a deniſon; a ſtranger. 
Dawvics. Addiſen 


5 ALIMENTARY. a. | from aliment.] wk 


= ALIMENTA'TION. , [from aliment.] The 


ALK 


2. To eſtrange 3 to turn away the mind or 
affection. Clarenden. 


4 ALIEN ABLE. a. [from To alienate.] That 


may be transferred. Dennis. 


1 To A'LIENATE. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, 


Latin: ] | , 
1. To transfer the property of any thing to 
another. Bacon. 


2. To withdraw the heart or affections. T//. 


= .AlitnATE. a. [alicratus, Lat.] Withdrawn 


from; ſtranger to. Sewift. 
EZ ALIENA'TION. | [alienatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of transferring property. Atterb. 

2. be ſtate of being alienated. 

3. Change of affection. Bacon. 
= 4. Dilorder of the faculties, Hooker. 
= 7, ALYGHT. v. a. ſaliuzan, Saxon. 
= 1. To come down. Dryden. 

2, To fail down. Dryden. 


ALIKE. ad. [from 4 and /ike.] With reſem- 


blance ; in the ſame manner. Pope. 
ALIMENT. , { olimentam, Lat.] Nourith- 
ment; nutriment; Nod. Arbutbnet. 


 ALIME'NTAL. as: [from aliment.] That 


which has the quality of aliment; that which 
nouriſhes, Brown. 


BY ALIMENTARINESS. /. [from alimentary. ] 


The quality of being alimentar y). Dic. 

1. That which belongs to aliment. Arbuth, 

2. That which has the power of nouriſhing. 
: . Arbuthnot. 


quality of nouriſhing. Bacon. 


| ALIMO/NIOUS. 4. {from alimeny.] That 


which nouriſhes. Harvey. 


BY ALIMONY. / [alimnia, Lat.] Legal pro- 
portion of the huſband's eſtate, which, by the 


ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, is allowed 


do the wife upon the account of ſeparation. 


Hudibras. 
A'LIQUANT. 4. [aliguantus, Lat.] Parts of 
a number, which, however repeated, will 
never make up the number exactiy; as, 3 is 
an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times 

3 making 12. 


| A'LIQUOT. 4. [aliguot, Latin.] Aliquot 


parts of any number or quantity, ſuch as will 
exactly meaſure it without any remainder ; as, 
3 is an aliquot part of 12. 


0 ALISH. 4. [from ale.] Reſembling ale. 


I | 1 Mortimer. 
== ALIVE. a. [from a and /ive.] « _ "= 
2 1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. Yen. 
2. Unextinguiſhed; undeſtroyed; active. 
_ Hooker. 
5 3. Cheerful; ſprightly. 5 Clariſſa. 
5 4+ It is uſed to add an emphafis; as, the beſt 
man alive. % Clarendon. 


1 | A'LKAHEST. . An univerſal diſſolvent, or 


liquor which has the power of reſolving all 
things into their firſt principles. « ; 


= ALKALE'SCENT. a. [from alkali.) That 


has a tendency to the properties of an alkali. 
h Arbuthnot, 


| 3 4 ** 
rA. / [The word altali comes from 


| ALL : 


an herb, called by the Fgyptians Bali; by us 
glaſſwort.] Any ſubſtance, which, when 
mingled with acid, produces fermentation. 
ALKALINE. a. [from a/kali.] That has the 
qualities of alkali. Avrbuthnot. 
To ALKA'LIZATE. v. a. [from alkali.] To 
make alkaline. 
ALKALIZ ATE. a. [from alkali.] That bas 
the qualities of alkali. Nexwten. 
ALKALIZA'TION. /, [from alkali.] The 
act of alkalizating. a 
ALKAN ET. /. [anchuſa, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. | Miller. 
ALXEXE VCI. . A medicinal fruit or berry, 
produced by a plant of the ſame denomination; 
popularly alſo called wvizter cherry. Chambers. 
ALKE'RMES. /. A confection, whereof the 
kermes berries are the baſis. Chambers, 
ALL. 2. [All, Saxon. ] 
1. The whole number; every one. Tillotſon, 
2. The whole quantity; every part. Locle. 
ALL. /. 
1. The whole. Prior 


2. Every thing. Shakſpeare. 
ALL. ad. [See Arr. a.] 

1. Quite; completely. Locke, 

2. Altogether ; wholly. D- den. 


Al is much uſed in compoſition. | 
ALL-BEARING. a. [from all and bear.] 
Omniparous. Pepe. 
ALL-CHE'ERING. a. from all and cheer.] 
That gives gayety to all, 3 
ALL-CO'NQUERING. a. That ſubdues 
every thing. i Mitltor, 
ALL-DEVOU'RING. a. from ali and devour. J 
That eats up every thing. Pape. 
ALLFOU'RS. /. from a and four.] A low 
game at cards, played by two. 
ALL-HAIL. . [from ai! and hail, for health.} 
Al health. Malſß. 
ALL-HALLOWN. / [from all and Balle. 
The time about All- ſaints day, Shakſpeare. 
ALL-HALLOWTIDE. / {See Ar T-Har- 
L owWN.] The term near All-ſaints, or the 
firſt of November. Bacon. 
ALL-HEAL. /. [panax, Lat.] A ſpecies of iron= 
Torr. 
ALL-JUDGING. a. [from af! and Judge. ] 
That has the ſovereign right of judgment. 
5 6 : Reue. 
ALL-KNOWINO. a, [from all and ku. J 
Omniſcient; all-wiſe. A*terbury. 


| ALL-SEE'ING. 4. [from all and fee, } That 


beholds every thing. Dryden. 
ALL SOULS DAY. ſ. The day on which 
ſupplications are made for all ſouls by the 
church of Rome; the ſecond of November. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT, 3. | from all and ſuff- 
cient. ] Sufficient to every thing. Hook. Norris. 
ALL-WISE. a. | from ai and wife:Y Poſſeſt 
of infinite wiſdom. - | > x Briere 
ALL ANTO'TS. . The tunick placed between 
the amnion and chorion. Quincy. 
To ALLA'Y. v. a. from alloyer, Fr.] 
1. To mix one metal with another, to make 
hy | it 


% 
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it fitter for coinage. In this ſenſe, moſt au- 
thors write alty. See ALLOY. 
2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to abate 
its qualities. South, 
3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. IShak/p. 
ALLA'Y. /. { alloy, Fr.] 
1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in coins, 
to harden them, that they may wear leſs. Ha. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates the 
predominant qualities of that with which it is 
mingled. —_ Nezvton. 
ALLA'YER. . [from allay.] The perſon or 
thing which has the power or quality of allay- 
ing. Harvęy. 
ALLA'YMENT. {. [from allay.] That which 
has the power of allaying. Shaxſpeare. 
ALLEGA'TION. / {from allege. ] 
I. Affirmation; declaration. 
2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 
3. An excuſe; a plea. f 
To ALLE'GE. v. a: [allego, Latin.] 
1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 5 
2. To plead as an excuſe, or argument. Lecke. 
ALLE'GEABLE. a. [from allege.] That 
may be alleged. Brown. 
ALLE'GEMENT. /. [from allege.) The ſame 
with allegation. 
ALLE'GER. . [from allege. ] He that 1 
| oyle. 
ALLE'GIANCT .. [all geance, Fr.] The 
duty of ſubjects to the government. Clarend. 
ALLE'GIANT, a. { from allege.] Loyal; con- 
formable to the duty of a/{egiance. Shakſp. 
ALLEGO RICK. 3. [from allegory. ] Not 
real; not literal. Milton. 


Shakſp. 
Pope. 


" ALLEGO*RJCAL. 3. [from allegory.) In 


the form of an allegory ; not literal. Pope. 
ALLEGORICALLY. ad. [from allegory. ] 
After an allegorical manner. of 2: 
To A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegory. }] 
- Toturn into allegory, to form an allegory. 
| | | Locke. 


* ALLEGORY. / [*Xryopia.] A figurative 
diſcourſe, in which ſomething other is in- 


"tended, than is contained in the words literally 
taken. Ben Jonſon. 
ALLE'GRO. /. A word denoting in muſick a 
ſprightiy motion. It originally means gay, as 
in Milton. ” ; | 
ALLELU'FAH. /. A word of ſpiritual exulta- 
tion; Praiſe Ged. Gov. of Tongue. 
To ALLEVIATE. v. @. [allevo, Lat.] To 
make light; to eaſe; to ſoften. Bentley. 
ALLEVI ACTION. / {from atlewiate.] 
1. The act of making light. South, 
2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or fault 


extenuated. Locke. 
ALLEY. . Ta{jee. Fr.] 
1. A walk in a garden. Dryden. 


2. A paſſage in towns narrower than a ſtreet. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
ALLIANCE. [ alliance, Fr.] | 
i. The ſtate of connexion with another by 
confederacy; a league. 5 
2. Relation by marriage. Dryden. 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. Shak. 


ALL 


4. The perſons allied to each other. Ad, 1 
5. Similarity of qualities; natural tendency to 
conjunction or cqoperation. 
ALLYCIENCY. /. | a/licio, Latin. ] The power: YZ 
of attracting. G{arvill,, 
To ALLIGATE. v. a. [ alligo, Lat.] To te 
one thing to another. _ 
ALLIG ACTION. , [from alligate.} 
1. Tre act of tving together. 
2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuſt 
the price of compounds, formed of ſeveral in. 
gredients of different value. 
ALLIGA*FOR. /. The crocodile. This name 
is Chiefly uſed for the crocodile of America, 
: Garth, 
ALLISION. /, [allido, alliſum, Lat.] The 
act of ftrikipg one thing againſt another. 
1 = Woodward. 
ALLOCA'*TION. , [alleco, Lat.] 
1. The act of putting one thing to another. 
2. The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, 
and addition of it to the account. 
ALLOCU'TION. / [allocutio, Lat.] The at 
of ſpeaking to another. | 
ALLO'DIAL. a. [from allodium.] Not feudal; 
independent. 
ALLO'DIUM. f. A poſſeſſion held in abſolute 
independence, without any acknowledgment of 
a lord paramount, There are no 4llodial lands 
in England. 7 ; 
ALLONGE. /, [a!longe, Fr.] 
1. A pals or thruſt with a rapier. 
2. A long rein in which a horſe is exerciſed. 
To ALLO'Q. v. a. To ſet on; to incite a dog, 
by crying alloo. Philips, 
ALLOQUY. /. [ alloguium, Lat.] The act of 
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ſpeaking to another. Dis, fl 
To ALLO'T. v. a. [from lot, ] 2 
1. To diſtribute by lot. | = 
2. To grant. Dryden. AL 


3. To diſtribute; to give each his ſhare. Tat, 
ALLO"T MENT. /. [from allot.] The part; 
the ſhare. 8 | Reger. 
ALLO'TTERY. . [from allet.] That which 


is granted to any in a diſtribution, =Shaiſp, m 
To ALLOW. v. a. [ aller, Fr.] ab 
1. To admit; not to contradict. Licks. | 
2. To gront; to yield. Locke, . 
3. To permit. | Sha\ſpeare. .N 
4. To authorize. Shakſpeare, WL 
5. To give to; to pay to. Wall. ru 
6. To make abatement, or proviſion. Addi, L 


7. To praiſe; to commend. Obſolete. 
ALLO'WABLE. a. [from allow.] 
1. That which may be admitted without con- 
tradiction. e Bryn, 
2. Lawful; not forbidden. Atterbury. 
ALLO*'WABLENESS. / [from alloꝛc able. 
Lawfulneſs; exemption from prohibition. ? 
# South. 
ALLO'WANCE. / [from allow.] | 


1. Admiflion without contradiction. Locks 


2. Sanction ; licence. Hotker. 78 

3. Permiſſion. Locke, = L!\ 
4. An appointment for any uſe. Bacon, of 
5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour. Sof Ll 
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Locke. 
22. Abatement diminution. Atterbury. 
=, ALLU'DE. v. n. alludo, Lat.] To have 
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- ſome reference to a thing, without the direct 
EE mention. : RK Burnet. 
RE LLUMINOR. /. [allumer, Fr. to light. 
one who colours or paints upon paper or 

== parciment. : Corel, 
= ALLURE. v. 4. [leurer, Fr.] To entice 
WS to any thing. Milton. 
ALLURE. /. [from the verb.] Something fet 


ne 
| up to entice birds. Hayroard. 
5. ALLUREMENT. . [from allure.] Entice- 
be ment; temptation. - Dryden. 
BRLLURER. /. [from allure.] Enticer; en- 
d. Veigler. | 
BR LLURINGLY. ad. [from allure.] In an 
A alluring manner; enticingly. | 
iz, ALLURINGNESS. /. [from alluring.} En- 
WE ticement,; temptation by propoſing pleaſure. 
it res N. / [a//y/o, Lat.] A hint; an 
a implication. | Burnet. 
|; rr iV E. a. [alludo, alluſum, Latin. ] 
= Hinting at ſomething. 5 Re gere. 


3 LLUU'SIVELY. ad. {from alluſtve.] In an 
WE allufve manner. Hammond. 
= LLU'SIMENESS. / [from allujive.} The 


Shakſprare. 


ALF 


officer employed in the diſtribution of charity, 
5 Dryden. 
A'LMONRY, / [from almoner.] The place 
where alms are diſtributed. : 
ALMO'ST. ad. | from all and mit.] Nearly; 
welt nigh. Bentley. 
ALMS. /. [eleem:ſyna, Lat.] What is given in 
relief of the poor. Szwift. 
ALMSBASK ET. {. [from alms and Saſtet. 
The baſket in which proviſions are put to be 
given away. | L' Eftrangte 
A*'LMSDEED. /, [from ams and deed.] A. 
charitable gift. | Sha kjpeare. 
A'LMSGIVER. , [from alms and giver. ] He 
that ſupports others by his charity. Bacen. 
A'LMSHOUSE. ,. [from alwms and beuſe.} A 
hoſpital for the poor, Pope. 
ALMSMAN. /. | from alms and man.] A man 
who lives upon alms. . Shakjpeart. 
A'LMUG-TREE. /- A tree mentioned in 
ſcripture. | 
A*'LNAGAR.' . A meaſure by the ell; a 
ſworn officer, whole buſineſs formerly was to 
inſpe the aſſize of wollen cloth. Dir. 
A'LNAGE. . from aulnage, Fr.] Ell-meaſure. 
A'LNIGHT. .. Alright is a great cake of wax, 
with the wick in the mid; Bacon. 
A*'LOES. /. [0758] 


= quality of being allyfive. 1. A precious wood uſed in the Eaſt for per- 
RS LLU'VION. / [ailuvio, Lat.] fumes, of which the beit fort is of higher price 
1. The carriage of any thing to ſomething elſe than gold. b Savary. 
1. dy water. ; 2. A tree which grows in hot countries. 
„% 2. The thing carried by water. Cowell. . | Miller. 
br ALLY: v. a. [allier, Fr. 3. A medicinal juice extracted not from the 
of 1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or con- odoriferous, but the common aloes tree, by cut- / 
=, (RS federacy. Pope. ting the leaves, and expoling the Jaice that 
| 3. To make a relation between two things. drops from them to the ſuns n % 
4 '# | | Dryden. ALOE"LICAL. a. [from altes.} Confiſting 
1. LV. / [allie, Fr.] One united by ſome chiefly of aloeg. - + © 7 :ſeman. 
a, means of connexion. Temple. ALOFT. ad. | leffter, to lift up, Dan. | "On 
:;; _—_—_ + A circle drawn parallel high; in the air. | Suckling. 
* o the horizon. ALO FT. prep. Above. | Milton. 
ch LMACANTER's STAFF, ſ. An infru- A'LOGY. /. Ie] Unreaſonableneſs; ab- 
I ment uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, ſardity. | =. WELD. Dic. 
bout the time of its riſing and ſetting. ALONE. 2. alleen, Datch.] 2 2 
4. _ E | + Chambers. 1. Without another; fingte. Bently. 
. LMANACK, J. [from a, Arabick, and 2. Without company; ſolitarr. Sidney. 
1c. , a month.] A calendar. Dryden. ALO' NG. ad. [au longue, Fr.] : 
7. LMANDIN, % [Fr. almandina, Ital. 14A 1; At length. Drydes. 
* ruby coarſer and lighter than the oriental. Dic. 2. Through any ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe. 
. LMUGHTINESS. . [from almighty.] Un- . 7 Bacen. 
WE mited power; omnipotence; one of ihe at- 3. [from allone, Fr.] Forward; onward. 
23 tributes of God. 5 Taylor. ALO'NGST. ad. Through the length. Knollen 
n. WE MUGHTY.: . [from al! and mighty. Of ALO'OF. ad. {all off; that is, quice off. At 
or. unlimited power; omni otent. Geneſis, Spalt. a diſtance; remotely. 2 Drgaden: 
. LMOND. . [amand, r.] The nut of the ALO'UD. ad. from @ and laud.] Loudly ; 
:] 20 almond. tree, | Lecce. with a great noiſe. aller. 
5 LEMON DS of ebe threat, or Toxs1L s, called ALO'W. ad. [from 4 and J.] It a.low | 
1), properly monde of the cars; are two round place; not aloft. ; Dryden 
5 | glands placed on the ſidęes of the baſis of the ALPHA. . The firſt letter in the Greek al- 
Res _- "Pa under the common membrane of the phabet, anſwering to our A; thecefore* uſeq to 
e, er | = Wiſeman. ſignify the firſt. . Reueiation. 
i. RS -MOND-FURNACE. J. A peculiar kind A'L®HABET. [from e, alpba, and 
„ of furnace uſed in refining. Chambers. G ra, beta, the two firſt letters of the Greeks. ] 
Yo © "Dryden, 
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 ALPHABE'TICAL. . {from elphaber.] Ac- 


cording to the ſeries of letters. 
ALPHABE'TICALLY. ad. {from a/pbaberi- 
cl.] According to the order of the letters. 


. Holder. 

ALREADY. ad. [from al! and ready. | At 
this preſent time. ; : a P opþe. 
ALS. ad. [all, Dutch.] Aifo. Spenſer. 


ALSO. ad. [from all and ſe.] In the ſame 
manner; likewiſe. Burnet. 
A*LTAR. ſ. [altare, Lat.] 
1. The place where offerings to heaven are 
laid. g 5 Dryden. 
2. The table in Chriſtian churches where the 
communion is adminiſtered.  Shakſpeare. 
A'LTARAGE. f [altaragium, Latin, | An 
_ emolument from oblations. Ayliffe. 
A'LTAR-CLOTH. F.. [ from altar and cloth. ] 
The cloth thrown over the altar in churches. 
f Peacbam. 
To ALTER. v. a. [alterer, French. ] 
1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it is. 


L | Stilling fleet. 
2. To take off from a perſuaſion, practice, 
or ſect. Dryden. 


To ALTER. v. . To become otherwiſe than 
it was; to be changed; to ſuffer change. 


ALTERABI-E. a. [from alter; alterable, Fr. 


That may be altered or changed by ſomething 
elſe Swift. 


| A'LTERABLENESS. /. {from alterable.] The 


quality of being alterable. 


 ALTERABLY. ed. [from alterable.] In ſuch 


2 manner as may be altered. 


A'LTERANT. @. ſalterant, French.] That 


/ has the power of producing changes in any 


thing. Bacon. 
ALTERATION. ſ. [from alter; alteration, 
A TR | * 
1. The act of altering or changing. Hooker. 
2. The change made. . Hooker. 
ALTERATIVE. a. [from alter.] Medicines 
called alterative, are ſuch as have no imme- 
Gate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain 


upon the conftitntion. Gov. of the Tongue. 


. ALTERCA'T ION. f. [ altercation, French.] 


Debate; controverſy. Hokewill. 
ALTERN. a. Lalternus, Lat.] Acting by 
turns. Milton. 
ALTERNACV. [from alternate.] Action 

performed by turns. : 
ALTERNATE. a. [alternus, Lat.] Being by 

turns; reciprocal. - South. 
ALTERNATE. /. [from alternate, à.] Vi- 
ciffitude. _ Not generally uſed. Prior, 
To ALTERNATE. v. a. [alterno, Latin.] 
1. To perform by turns. Milton. 
2. To change one thing for another recipro- 
- cally. i | Grew. 
ALTERNATELY. ad. [from alternate.] In 

- reciprocal ſucceflion ; by turns. Newton, 
ALTERNATENESS. . [from elternate.] 

The quality of being alternate. Di#. 


— ALTERNA'TION. J. I from alternate] The 


reeiprocal ſucceſſion of things. Brown. 


ALTERNATIVE. ,. [alternatif, Fr.] The 


wift. . 


AMA 


choice given of two things; fo that if one be 
rejected, the other muſt be taken. Young, 


By turns ; reciprocally. 
ALTERNATIVENESS. /. 

tive.) The quality or ſtate 

tive. : a Dig. 


ALTE'RNITY. ( [from altern.] Recipocy 

ſucceſſion ; viciſſitude. Brett. 
- ALTHO'UGH. conj. [from all and though, 2 
Szwif, 


Notwithſtanding; however. 
ALTIYLOQUENCE. / [altus and Joquer, Lat. 

Pompous language. Dig, 
ALTTMET RVM. * [ altimetria, Lat.] The an 

of taking or meaſuring altitudes or heights, 


ALTISONANT. 4. [ altiſonus, Lat.] High 2 


ſounding; pompous in found. Dia, 
ALTITUDE. /. [altitzdo, Latin.] 
: 1. Height 


above the horizon. 


4. Height of excellence. 

5. Higheſt point. 
ALTOGETHER. ad. {from al! and together, 

Completely; without reſtriction; without et. 
- ception. 


ALUDEL. ,. [from a and lutam.] 


4 Y Jude 


are ſubliming pots uſed in chymſſtru, de 
N 2viny, 
[alumen, Lat.] A kind of mine 
ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth: 
ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a coni- Mi 
derable degree of aſtringency. By. 
ALUM-STONE. /. A ſtone or calx uſed n 


into one another without luting. 


ALUM. / 


ſurgery, made by burning alum. ſeman, 


ALU*MIN OUS. a. [from alum.] Relating 55 
. ſenas. Wi 


alum, or confiſt-ng of alum. 
+ ALWAYS. ad. [eallepæza, Saxon. ] 


1. Perpetually; throughout all time. Py: 8 
Ddr 


2. Conſtantly; without variation. 
A. M. artium magiſter, or maſter of arts. 


AM. The firſt perſon of the verb 7c be. See To ” ; 
Bx. Per. 
AMABITLITV. . [from amabilis, Latin] 
Tayir. 


Lovelineſs. 
AMADE'TTO. ſ. A ſort of pear. 
AMADOT. ſ. A fort of pear. 


AMAIN. ad. [from main, or maigne, old Fr. 


With vehemence ; with vigour. Dry. 
AMA'LGAM. The mixture of meta Wal 
AMALG AMA. procured by amalgation. Wl 


To AMALGAMATE. v. n. [properly 


marry together. ] To unite metals with quick WA 


filver. 


» AMALGAMA'TION. ſ. [from amalgamate. _ 


The act or practice of amalgamating metals 


The act of ſending on a meſſage. 
 AMANUE'NSIS. /. [ Latin. A perſon ue 

writes what another dictates. 
A'MARANTH. ,. [amaranthus, Latin.] 
1. The name of a plant. 


ALTERNATIVELY. ad. [from ola, 

_- 2:8 Wl 
from alterng. 4 
being aiter;z. Wi 


place; ſpace meaſured upward. 2 
2. The elevation of any of the heaveniy bocia MY 
Br ur. 
3. Situation with regard to lower things. Ray. Wil 
Sit, 
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AM B 


b In poetry, an imaginary flower unfadings 


by | Milton. 
* \MARA'NTHINE. a [amaranthinus, Lat.] 
9 . .. | amaritu . ” 
. — RIT 7 [ , Sy 
i AMA SMENT. / [from amaſs.] A heap; 
„ AMA'SS. . 4. Lamaſſer, French. ] 

% 1. To collect together into one heap or maſs. 
5. = ** Atterbury. 
ift 


2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 
EY, AMA“ TE. v. a. [from a and mate. ] To 
1 terrify; to ſtrike with horrour. Old word. 
1 VMATORY. a. | amatorius, Lat.] Relating 
WE to love. Little uſed. : Brambal. 
Ro SIS. /. aua, Gr.] A dimneſs of 
W 6ght, not from any viſible defect in the eye, but 
= from ſome diſtemperature of the inner parts, 
= occaſioning the repreſentations of flies and duſt 
: 1 floating before the eyes. Quincy. 


. AMAZE. . [from 4 and maze, per- 
WE vlexity. | | a 

ap . To I fuſe with terrour. Ezekiel. 

" 2. To put into confuſion with wonder. Smith. 
are, : ; Shakſpeare. 

1 WAS 3. To put into perplexity. 400 P 

5 ] AZE. ſ. [from the verb amaxe.] Aſto- 

2 WE niſkment ; confuſion, either of fear or wonder. 

th 5 0 Milton. Dryden. 

i WR MA'ZEDLY. ad. [from amazed.] Con- 


Macbeth. 
The 
ſion. 


5 fuſedly; with amazement. 
=> MA'ZEDNESS. /. [from — 
= fate of being amazed; wonder; confu 


” 2 | Shakſpeare. 
„% EP MA'ZEMENT. / [from amaze.) 
In. Confuſed apprehenſion ; extreme fear; hor- 
5 rour. Shakſpeare. 
en 2. Extreme dejectipn. Milton. 
bes 3. Height of admiration. Walter. 
4. Wonder at an unexpected event. Acts. 
py, AMAZING. particip. a. [from amaze. 
1 Wonderful; aſtoniſhing. Addiſon. 
dL v. ad. [from amazing.] To a 


Legree that may excite aſtoniſhment. Watts. 
Az. [a and Ag, Gr.] The A- 
masæons were a race of women famous for va- 

bor; fo called from their cutting off their 
bdreaſts. A virago. . Shakſpeare. 

BRMBAGES, {. Lat.] A circuit of words; a 
= multiplicity of words. Locke. 
RP MBASSADE, ſ. Embaſly. Not in uſe. Shak. 
PMBA'SSADOUR. .. [ambaſſadeur, French. ] 
A perſon ſent in a publick manner from one 


4 1 5 ſovereign power to another. The perſon of an 
wc ambaſſadour is inviolable. Dryden. 
my v7 EMBA'SSADRESS. . [ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 


1. The lady of an ambaſſadour. 


Nowe. 


101. A Bis A woman ſent on a meſſage: 

as MBASSAGE. from ambaſſadour.]J An 
3 acts embaſſy W Bacon. 
tin.) MBER. / [from ambar, Arab.], A yellow 


a *ranfparent ſubſtance of - a gummous or bi- 
= minus conſiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, and 
= 2 ſmell like oil of turpentine ; chiefly found 
a the Baltick ſea. Addiſon. 
EMBER. . Conſiſting of amber. 


_ AMBER-DRINK. 


- AMBIDE'X TROUS. 


Shakſp. 


AMB 

. Drink of the colour of 

amber. | Bacon. 

AMBERGRIS. . [from amber and pris, or 
gray.] A fragrant drug that melts almoſt 
like wax, commonly of a grayiſh or aſh co» 
lour, uſed both as a perfume and à cordial 
It is found on the ſeacoaſts of ſeveral warm 
countries, and on the weſtern coaſts of Ireland. 


= Waller. 
A'MBER-SEED, or muf-ſeed, reſembles mil- 
let. | Chambers. 


A'MBER-TREE. ( A ſhrub, whoſe beauty is 
in its ſmall evergreen leaves. Miller. 


I. A man who has equally the uſe of both 
his hands. | Brown. 
2. A man who is equally ready to act on 
either fide, in party diſputes. 
AMBIDEXTERITY. , [from ambidexter.}] 
1. The quality of being able equally to ule 
both hands. 
2. Double dealing. 


 AMBIDEXTER. /. [Latin.] 


a. [from ambidexter, 
Latin. ] 
1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 
. either hand, Brown. 
2. Double dealing; praiſing on both ſides. 
L' Eftrange. 
AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS. ,. [from ambidex- 
trous. | The quality of being ambidextrous. 
A'MBIENT. ga. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding z 
encompaſſing. | | Newton. 
ATMBIGU. g. [French.] An entertainment, 
conſiſting of a medley of diſhes. King. 
AMBIGUITY. , {from ambiguous.) Doubt- 
fulneſs of meaning; uncertainty of fignifiea- 
OE. South. 
AMBI'GUOUS. a. [ambiguus, Latin.] 
1. Doubtful ; having two meanings. Clarend. 
2. Uſing doubtful expreſſions. Dryden. 
AMBIGUOUSLY. ad. from ambiguous. ] 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully. _ 
AMBIGUOUSNESS. /. [from ambiguous.] 
Uncertainty of meaning ; duplicity of fignifi- 
cation. ; 
AMBTLOGY. / [ambo, Lat. and xe, Or.] 
Talk of ambiguous ſignification. Dis. 
AMBILOQUOUS. 4. {from ambo and loguor, 
Lat.] Uſing ambiguous expreſſions. Die. 
A'MBIT. / fambitus, Latin.] The compaſs or 
circuit of any thing. Grew. 


AMBITION. /. 2 Latin. | 
e © 


1. The defir preferment or honour. Sid. 
2. The deſire of any thing great or excellent. 


5 Davies. 

AMBITIOUS. 2. [ ambitioſus, Lat.] Seized or 
touched with ambition ; defirous of advance- 
ment; aſpiring. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
AMBI'TIOUSLY. ad. [from ambitious. ] With 
eagerneſs of advancement or preference. Dry. 
AMBITIOUSNESS. /, The quality of being 


ambitious. | ; 

A*MBITUDE. / [ambie, Latin.] Compaſs ; 
circuit. _ 

To A'MBLE. v. n. [ambler, French, ambulo, 

Latin. ] | 

: - 1. To 


dic 


AM E 


. To move upon an amble; to pace. Dryd. 


2. To move eaſily. Shakſpeare. 
3. Fo move with ſubmiſſi on. Rowe. . 
4- To walk daintily. Shakſpeate. 


AMBLE. /. [from the verb.] A pace or 
movement in which the horſe removes both his 
legs on one fide; an eaſy pace. 

AMBLER. /. | from te amble.] . Apacer. 

A'MBLINGLY. ad. [from ambiing.] With 
an ambling movement. 

ARO SIA. ſ. | «peppoin. } 

x. The imaginary food of the gods. 

2. The name of a plant. $ 
AMBROQO'SIAL. a. [from ambrofia.] Partaking 

of the nature or qualities of ambroſia; delici- 
ous. | | . Pope. 

A'MBRY. , feorrupted from almenry.] 

3. The place where aims are diſtributed. 

2. The place where plate, and utenſils for 
Hhouſekeeping are kept. 
AMBS-ACE. /. {from ambo, Lat. and ace. ] 

A double ace. 2 Bramball. 
AMBULA'TION. /. [ambulatio, Lat.] The 

act of wa king. Brown. 

AMBULATORY. a. [ambulo, Latin. ] 

1. That which has the power or faculty of 


walking. | Wilkins. 
2. That which happens during a pailage or 
Walk. Wotton. 


3--Moveable ; ſhifting place. 
AMBURY. . A bloody wart on a horſe's 


body. 

AMBUSCA'DE. . ſembuſcade, Fr.] A pri- 
vate ſtation in which men lie to ſurpriſe others; 
ambuſh, Addiſon, 

AMBUSCADO. /, [embo/cada, Span.] A pri- 
vate poſt in order to ſurpiiſe. Shakſp. 


A*'MBUSH. / [embuſche, Fr.] 


1. The poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon an 


enemy. Dryden. 
2. The act of ſurpriſing another, by lying in 
wait. Milton, 


3. The ſtate of lying in wait, Hayward. 
. The perſons placed in private ſtations. 
A*'MBUSHED. a. | from ambuſþ. ] Placed in 
ambuſh. Dryden. 
AMBUSHMENT. , [from ambuſh.] Am- 
buſh ; ſurpriſe. enſer. 
n . [embuſtio, Lat.] A burn; 
2 ſcald. 8 


AMEL. / [email, Fr.] The matter with which 


the variegated works are overlaid, which we 
call ename/led. Boyle. 
AMEN. ad. [Hebrew.] A term uſed in de- 
votions, by which, at che end of a prayer, ve 
mean, /o be it; at the end of a creed, /o it 1s. 
| Shakſprare. 
AMENABLE. #. .famcſnoble, French. . 
ſyonfible; ſubject to as to be liable to account. 


AMENANCE. [from amener, ' French. ] 
Conduct; behaviour. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

To AME'ND. v. a. ( amender, French.] 

To correct; to change any thing that 
wrong, 
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Davies. 
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2. To reform the life. Fereminh, 
3. To reſtore paſſages in writers h ch the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have depraved. | 
To AMEND. v. . To giow better. Sides, 
AME'NDE. ſ. [French.} A fine, by whi 


recompence is ſuppoſed to be made for tie © | 


fault. ; 
AME'NDER. /. [from amend.] The perſon 
that amends any thing. 
AMENDMENT. /. [ amendement, Fr.] 
1. A change from bad for the better. EN 
2. Reformation of life. | Hacoler. 
3. Recovery of health. Sab 
4. [In law.] The correction of an error 
committed in proceſs. 8 
AMENDS. ,, [amende, Fr.] Recompence; 
compenſation. Ral:igh, 
AMENITY. . [amenite, Fr. amœnitas, Lat.) 
Agreeableneſs of fituation. Brows, 
To AMERCE. v. 4. | amercier, Fr.] Ty 
puniſh with a fiue or penalty. Milton, 
AMERCEMEN T. . [from amerce.] The 
pecuniary puniil ment of an offender. Spen{y, 
AMERCER. /. from amerce.] He that ſets 
fine upon any miſdemeanor. 
AMES-ACE. /. | ambs-ace.] Two aces on tus 
dice. | Dryden, 
AMETHOTDICAL. a. [from à and meli. 
Out of method; ir regular. 
AMETHVYST. /. [ps%gors Gr.] A precious 
ſtone of a violate colour, bordering on purple, 
ſuppoled to hinder drunkenneſs. Ihe oriental 
ametbyſt is the moſt valuable. Savary, 
A'METVHYSTINE. a. [from amethy/?.| Re. 
ſembling an amethyſt. 
A*'MIABLE. a. [amiable, French. ] 
1. Lovely; pleaſing ; worthy to be loved. 
Hooker, 
2. Pretending love; ſhewing love. Slabſe. 
A*'MIABLENESS. ſ. [from amiable.] Love. 
linels ; power of raiſing love. Addiſin. 
A MIABLV. ad. [from amiable.] In ſuch a 
manner as to excite love. 
AMICABLE. a. [amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; 
kind. Poje. 
A'MICABLENESS. / amicablt.] 
Friendlineſs; good-will. 
AMICABLV. ad. | from amicable.] In 2 
friendly way. Pricr, 


Ray. 


[from 


 AMICE. /. [ami&#, Fr.] The firſt or under- 


maſt part of a prieſt's habit, over which he 


wears the alb. Paradiſe Regained. 
W eee prep. ¶ from a and mid. ] 

1. In the midſt ; middle. Paradiſe Lol. 

2. Mingled with; ſurrounded by. Dryden. 

3. Among. 5 Adil. 
AMT'SS. ad. [a and miſs. ] | 

1. Faultily; criminally. Aldi en. 

2. In an ii ſenſe. Fairfax. 


3. Wrong; not according to the perfection of 
the thing,  Dryaen. 
4. Impaired in health. 

AMTISSION. / | amiffio, Latin. ] Loſs. ; 

To AMLIT. v. a. [amitto, Lat.] To loſe. 


Breton. 
A'MITY, 


AMP 


MITY. .. [amitie, Fr.] Friendſhip. 
MMO'NIAC. /. The name of a drug. 
UM AMMONIAC is brought from the Eaft 
Indies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an um- 
WT deiliferous plant. 
& 17, AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two 
| kinds, The ancient was a native alt, gene- 
rated in inns where pilgrims, coming from the 
WE temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge; who 
WE travcliing upon camels, and they urining in 
the ables, out of this urine arute a kind of 
ut, denominated Ammoniac. Ihe modern jal 
= ,,rmoiac is entirely factitious, and made in 
WT FE:ypt, with ſoot, and a little fra ſalt, and the 


Denh. 


en urine of cattle. Our chymits imitate the 
nc-. | Egyptian ſal azimoniac, by adding one part og = 
liek, common ſalt to five of urine : with which 
bY: ' ſome mix that quantity of ſoot. | 


1 MMONLACAL. @. { from ammoniace | Hav- 


5 ing the properties of ammoniac gum or falt. 

F ' EMMUNUTION, /. [munitior, Fr.] Military 
ger ſtores. 2 | Clarendon. 
The BE MMUNTITION-BREAD. /, Bread tor the 
Fat = ſupply of the armies. 

*1 AMNESTY. foe [4parngiz.] An act of ob- 


livion. Y Seoift, 
NON. [Lat.] The innermoſt mem- 
Mios. 1 brane with which the fetus in 
tte womb is immediately covered. 
AMO'MUM. . [Lat.] A ſort of fruit. 
AMON. 1 | 
uod GST. © PS. amanz, Saxon. ] 
1. Mingled with. Paradiſe Left. 
2. Conjoined with others, ſs as to make part 
= of the number : Aadijon. 
BEA'MORIST. /. [from ameur.] An inamotato; 


galant. Boyle. 
», KAMOROUS. a. ; 
; 1. Enamoured. : Shakſveare. 
4 2. Naturally inclined to love; fond. Prior. 
5 3. Belonging to love. a Waller. 
A EL A'MOROUSLY. ad. [from amorous. ] Fond- 


; lovingly. Donne. 
AMOROUSNESS. f. [from amorous.] Fond- 
= neſs ; lovingneſs. | 

ART. a. [a la mort, Fr.] Depreſſed; 
= lpiritleſs, | SLakſpeare. 
AMORTIZA'TION. 7 J [amortiſſencent, Fr,] 
AMO'RTIZEMENT. The right or act of 
= transferring lands to mortmain. Hlfte. 
e AMO RT IZE. v. a. amortir, French. } 
= To alien lands or tenements to any corpora- 
tion. Blount. 
I AMO VE. v. a. [amoves, Latin.] 

1. To remove from a poſt or ſtation. 

2. Jo remove; to move; to alter. V. Queen. 
2 [To AMO'UNT. . . [ monter, French. ] To 
riſe in the accumulative quantity. Burner. 
WAMOUNT. / The ſum total. Thomſon. 
AMOUR. / [amuur, Fr.] An affair of gal- 
lantry; an intrigue. > South. 
AMPHIBIOUS, a. [4pp: and f...] That 

kan live in two elements. Arbu'bnat. 
AMPHIBIOUSNESS. J. [from amsbibjous.] 


$55 + 


Boyle.” 


SS The quality of being able to live ia ditferent , 
elements. aha . a 


AM U 


AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. a. [from ampbibo- 
logy. } Doubtful. 
AMPHIBOLO'GICALLY. ad. | from ampbi- 
bcl:-gical.] Doubtfully. | 
AMPHIBO'LOGY. /. [AO N, Gr.] 
Diſcourſe of uncertain meaning. Glanville. 
2 PHUBOLOUS. a. [. and Zanaw, Gr. ] 
3 otled from one co another; ftriking each 
WAV. 3 Hobel. 
ATMPHISBA'NA. |. [Lat. «padioCaivn, Gr. } 
A ſerpent ſuppoſed to have two heads. Mi/tons 
AMPHISCII. . Lat. a., Gr.] People 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſhadows, at. 
different times of the year, fali contrary ways. 
AMPHiITHEATRE. . [or * ju, Gr:] 
A building in a circular or oval form ; having 
its area encompaſſed with rows of feats, one 


| above another. Dryden. 
A'MPLE. a. [amplus, Latin. } 8 
1. Large; wide; extended. Thomſon. 
2. Great in bulk. | Shakſpeares 
3. Unlimited; , without reſtriction. Dryden, 


4. Liberal; large; without parfimony. Hacker. 
5. Large; ſplendid. Clarender a 
6. Difiufive; not contracted. 
A'MPUENESS. /. [from ample. ] Largeneſs 5. 
ſplendour. 3 c | |, Souls 
To A MPLIATE. v. 4. To enlarge; to make 


greater; to- extend. | . Drawn. 
AMPLIA”TION. /. {from ampliate J] 
1. Enlargement; exaggeration. Ayliffee 
2. Diffuſeneis. 175 H.lger. 


to AMPLIFICATE. v. a. [amplifice, Lats] 
To enlarge; to, amplify. 1 y 
AMPLIFICA'TION. /. [ amphipeatiin, Fr] 


1. Enlargement; extenſion. 


2. Exaggerated repreſentation. Dope. 
AMPLIFIER. /.. [from Yo amplify. ] One that 
exaggerates. „ Sidney. 
To ANMPLIFEV. v. 4. amplifier, Fr. 
_ 1. To enlarge. 2 Cons. 
2. To exaggerate any thing. Davies. 
3. To improve by new additions. Watts. 


To A'MPLIFY.'w.,n- - 
1. To lay one's felt out in diffufion. Watts. 


2. To form pompods repreſentations. Popes 
AMpLITUDE. fo amplitude, Fr.! 5 
„ anville. 


2. Largeneſs; greatneſa. - +  Bacesn 
3. Capacity. 5 : Paradiſe 13 
4. Splendour; grandeur. ty con. 
5. Copiouſneſs; abundance. J 2 
6. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the true eaſt and 


. welt point thereof, and the centre of the ſum, 


or ſtar at its rifing or ſetting. - 
A'MPLY. ad. { ample, Fr.] A 
1. Largely ; liberally. _ Atterbarys 
2. At large; without reſerve. Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Copioully ; with a diffufive detail. Dryd. 
To A'MPUTATE. v. a. | ampute, Lat.] To 
cut off a limb. | Wijemans . 
AMPUTA'TION. ſ. {[ amputatio, Lat.] The 
operation of cutting off a limb, or other part 
of, the body. Browns 


LJ 


 A'MULET. /. [amulette, Fr.] An appended. 
5 3 


remedy; 
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ANA 


remedy; a thing put about the neck, for 
preventing or Curing. Brown. 
To AMU'SE. v. a. | amuſer, Fr.] 
7. To entertain with tranquillitye> Waſp. 
2. To draw on from time to time. 
AMU'SEMENT. /, ſamufſement, Fr.] That 
which amuſes; entertainment. Ropers. 
AMU'SER. ſ. [amufeur, Fr.] He that amuſes. 
AMU'SIVE. a. [from amuſe.] That has the 
wer of amuſing. | Thomſon. 
AMY'GDALATE. @. [amygdala, Lat.] Made 
of almonds. 
AMY'GDALINE. 3. [amygdala, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling almonds. | 
AN. article. [ane, Saxon. ] | 
1. One, but with leſs emphaſis; as an ox. 
Locke. 
2. Any, or ſome. | Locke. 
ANA. ſ. [Ha.] A word uſed in the preſcrip- 
tions of phyſick, importing the like quantity. 


cavley. 

ANA. ſ. Books fo called from the laſt ſyllable 

of their articles; as, Scaligerana. | 

ANACA'MPTICK. a. [aa AA.] Re- 
flecting, or reflected. 


ANACAKMPTICRS. / The doctrine of re- 


flected light, or catoptricks. | 
ANACATHA'RTICK. ſ. Any medicine that 
works upward. e 
ANA'CHORETE. 5 [arayweirn;.] A monk 
ANACHORITE. who leaves the con vent 
for a more ſolitary life. 


ANA'CHRONISM. /, [from % and x.. ] 


An errour in computing time. Dryden. 
La and de.] The 
doctrine of reflected light; dioptricks. 
ANADIPLO'SIS. f. [,.] Redupli - 
cation; a figure in rhetorick. 
ANAGOGE'TICAL. a. | avayuwyy. ] That con- 
tributes or ralates to ſpiritual elevation. Di&. 
ANAGRAM. ſ. [ava and ypeupe.] A con- 
ceit ariſing from the letters of a name tranſ- 
poſed, as this, of V, i, I, I, i, a, n, N, o, y, 
attorney general to Charles I. a very laborious 
man, I moyl in law. Heævel. 


ANAGRA'MMATISM: J [from anagram. 


The act or practice of making anagrams. 
| | Camden. 
ANAGRA'MMATIST. /. [from anagram.] 
A maker of anagrams. 
TY ANAGRA'MMATIZE. v. . [anagram- 
matiſer, Fr.] To make anagrams. 
ANALEPTICK. 2. [AN,] Com- 
forting; corroborating. Quincy. 


' ANALO'GICAL. a. [from analogy.] Uſed by 


way of analogy. Watts. 
ANALO'GICALLY. ad. [from analegical.] 
In an analogical manner; in an analogous 
manner Cbeyne. 


' ANALO'GICALNESS. / [from anolegical.] 


The quality of being analogical. 


_ To ANALOGIZE. v. a. [from analogy.] To 


explain by way of analogy. Cheyne. 
* a. [dd and à650..] Having 

_ analogy ; having ſomething parallel. Arbarb, 
ANA'LOGY. / LN,. | 


ANA 


1. Reſemblance between things with regard uf 
ſome circumſtances or effects. Scat, 
2. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify 1, 
agreement of ſeveral words in one comma? 


mode; as, from {cve, is formed lowed. 
ANA'LYSIS. /. [a4vaAvaice ] 


1. A ſepatation of a compound body into h 


Arbuthry, 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts. New; W 
3. A ſolution of any thing, whether corporey 
Glanvill, | 


ſeveral parts. 


or mental, to its firſt elemeats. 
ANALY*TICAL. a. | from analyfis.} 


1. That which reſolves any thing into fin | 
principles. Berl, 


2. That which proceeds by analyſis. Glarill 


ſimples. 


ANALY'TICK. a. The manner of reſolyig 55 
compounds into the ſimple conſtituent g 
Hudibra, 
To ANALYZE. v. a. [d .] To refole 
a compound into its firſt principles. By. 
ANALYZER. ſ. [from To analyze.] Thi 
which has the power of analyzing. Boy. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. ſ. [ and peogh3z. ] De. 
foi mation; perſpective projection, ſo that T 
one point of view, it ſhall appear deformed, in 


component parts. 


another, an exact repreſentation. 


ANANAS. ſ. The pineapple. T bemſen, 


ANAPHORA. .. [ ava pd. A figure, when + 
ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are begun with ti: 


ſame word. 


A'NARCH. /. An author of confuſion. Mil. 
ANARCHIAL. a. ¶ from anarchy. ] Confuled; 


without rule. Cheyne, 

A'NARCHY. ſ. [evagxia-] Want of govern 
ment; a ſtate without magiſtracy. Soi 

ANASARSA. ſ. [from ava and 242.) A ton 
of dropſy, where the whole ſubſtance is ſtuffel 
with pituitous humours. Nuincy, 

AN ASTOMO'SIS. ＋. [ from ava and geha. 

The inoſculation of veſſels. 

AN A'STROPHE. |. [ avageopn. JA figure where. 
by words which ſhould have been precedent, 
are poſtponed. 

ANATHEMA. ſ. [avadswe.)] A curſe pm. 
nounced by eccleſiaſtical authority. South, 

ANATHEMA'TICAL. a. [from anathen.| 
That has the properties of an anathema. 


ANATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. [ from anatbe- 


matical.] In an anathematical manner. 

To ANATHEMAT IZE. v. 4. {from an. 
thema.] To pronounce accurſed by ecclefiafti- 
cal authority. Hammond. 

ANATIFEROUS. a. [from anas and fer 
Lat.] Producing ducks. Brown, 

ANA'TOCISM. J [ anatociſmus, Latin.] The 
accumulation of intereſt upon intereſt. 

ANATO'MICAL. a. [from anatomy. ] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. ati, 


2. Proceeding upon principles taught in ana- 


Swift 


tomy. + | 
ANATO'MICALLY. ad. [from anatomical] 


ANALY'TICALLY. ad. {from ana 
In ſuch a manner as ſeparates compounds int, 
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In an anatomical mariner. Brown. 


ANA'TOMIST. f. [a1aJo43g.] He that * 


ANG 


ANDRO'GYNALLY. ad. [from androgynal.} 


AND 


| dies the ſtructure of an bodies, by means 


ard 1 of diſſection. Prior. With two ſexes, 

Scuth, | To ANA'TOMIZE. v. 4. ovale] ANDRO'GYNUS, f. [See ANDROGYNALsJ 
y . To diſſect an animal. coker. A hermaphrodite. 

nm; 2. To lay any thing open „ and by A'NECDO'TE. 7. [4 x22. ] Something yet 


unpubliſhed 3 ſecret hiſtory. Pricrs 


Shakſpeare. 
ANEMO'GRAPHY. /. e and redone ] 


minute parts. 


. NA'TOMY. /. [dveleuia 


o the Pope. The deſcription of the winds. 
br 2. The doctrine of the ſtructure of the body. ANEMO'METER. ſ. [ avzj'; and Urea. 1 An 
Vew, Dryden. inſtrument contrived to meaſure the wind. 
Dorey 3. The act of dividing any thing. Bacon. AVEMONME. ſ. Laus] The windflowere 
vill 4. A ſkeleton. Shakſpeare. g 242 
. A thin meagre perſon. Se ee ANEMOSCOPE. /. [ { 4v8geoc and erg 7. 
 firt WE NCESTOR. / E Fr.] One from machine invented to foretel the changes of the 
50% WE whom a perſon deſcends Dryden. wind. Chambers. 
vile, BE A/NCESTREL. a. {from anceſtor. ] Clairhed ANE'NT. prep. [ Scotch. 
60. RF from anceſtors. Hal: 1. Concerning; about. 7 
: int ANCESTRY. ſ. [from anceſtor. ] 2. Over againſt; oppoſite to. Dic. 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors. Pope. AN ES. ſ. The {pires or beards of corn. Dit. 
ing 2. The honour of deſcent z birth. Addijen. A'NEURISM. {. [avzveire.] A diſeaſe of the 
t c RF A NCHENTRY.- . [from ancient. ] Anti- arteries, in which they become excellively di- 
bras, quity of a family: properly ancientry. Shak. lated. | : Sharpe 
(ole NA NCHOR. fe Lanc bora, Lat.] ANE'W. ad. [from à and nezu.] 
ol WE 5. A heavy iron, to hold the ſhip, by being 1. Over again; another time. Priar. 
That fixed to the ground. Dryden. 2. Newly; in a new manner. Rer. 
cyl 2. Any thing which confers ſtability. Hebr. ANFRACTUOUS. a. 1 Latin. J 
De. „ ANCHOR. v. n. ¶ from the noun. ] . Winding; m2zy ; full of turnings and ans, 
it i 1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. Pope. paſſages. . Raz. 
d, in RG 2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. Sbalſpeare. ' ANFRA'CTUOUSNESS. ſ. [from anfrac- 
= A'NCHOR.: Ancberet, an abſtemious recluſe. — 4 Fulneſs of ede and turnings, | 
„en. Not. uſed. Shakſpeare. ANGEL. ſ. ["ayſeee.] 
hen WS A'NCHOR- HOLD. 97 from anchor and bold. ] T1, Originally a meſſepger. A ſpirit employed 
1 the ; 1. The hold or faſtneſs of the ancher. Metton. by God in human affairs. Lacte. 
2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 2. Argel ls ſometim mes uſed i in a bad ſenſe; as, 
lter. Shakſpeare. angels of darkneſs. Revelation. 
lei; RE ANCHORED. particip. a. [from To anchor.] 3. Angel, in ſeripture, ſometimes means nan 
5e. Held by the anchor. | Waller of Gad. 
ern. ANCHORETT. 7. Lcontracted from ana- 4. In the ſtyle of love, a beautiful perſon. SB. 
bi. ANCHORITE. cheret, da xcęl un. A 5. A piece of money anciently coined. and i ita 
for e recluſe ; a hermit.  OIprar. preſſed with an angel, rated at ten /hillings. 
fed WE ANCHO'VY. / from 3 A little ſea 7-208 
"3 fh, much uſed by way of ſauce, or ſeaſon- ANGEL. a. Refembling angels. Pepe. 
ca] ing. Flozger. ANGE'LIGA. |. — ab 5 Vrtute-] 
ANCIENT. 2. | [ancien, Fr.] The nams of a plant, Miller... f 
ere. e 1. Old; not modern. ANGE'LICAL. 4. Langelicus, Lat.] 
ent, 2. Old; that has been of long duration.” Ral. 1. Reſembling angels. | 
3. Patt; for mer. | Shakſpeares 2. Partaking of the nature of ag I 2 | 
pro» ANCIENT. J. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip. 3. Belonging to angels. Mili 
4b. ANCIENT. /. The bearer of a flag, as was ANGELICALNESS. ſ. [from angelical, ] Exe - | 
. Ancient Piſtel; now En . Shakſpeare, cellence more than human. | 
2 A NCIEN TL. ad. [ Ancien ] In old AN GELICK. a. [ angelicus, Late ] . 
te- times. Sidney. cal; above human. Pepe. | 
ANCIENTNESS. . [from arcient.] Anti- A'NGELOT, / A muſical inſtrument, _ 
70 WE Quity. Dryden, what reſerabling a lute. 
fi. WS ANCIENTRY. 7. [from ancient] The ho- A'NGELSHOT. + [from . a 25 
and. nour of ancient lineage. Shakſpeare. Chainſhot. | 
6, ME ANCIENTS. ſ. Thoſe that lived in old times, ANGER. J, [anger, Saxon] ] f 
, - oppoſed to the moderns. Is Anger is uneaſineſs upon rece: neo any i in- 
The N AN CON. .. A bloom wrought into the fi- jury. Locke, 


] 
1. The art of diſſecting the body. 


gure of a flat iron bar. Chambers. 


; AND. conjunction. The particle by which ſen- 


tences or terms are joined. 


WANDIRON. , Irons at the end of a fire-grate, 


EANDRO'GYNAL, 


Bacon. 
4. [from 5 in, and pom] 


in which the ſpit turns. 


N 


2. Smart of a ſore. 


To ANGER. v. 8. [from R Tee 


vok8; to enrage. Clarendon. 
ANGERLY. ad. In an an ry manner. S 
ANGIO'GRAPHY. . Ifrom azſii» a 


2 A deſeription of veils in the human 
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ANI 


ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS. - a; [from dy- 


lee fab, and omiggen.] Such plants as have 
but one ſingle ſeed in the ſeed · pod. 


A'NGLE. | angle, Fr. angulus, Lat. ] The ſpace 


intercepted between two lines inter ſecting each 
other. | Stone. 


A'NGLE. /. | angel, German.] An inſtrument 
to take fich, coulitting of a rod, a line, and 


4 hook. g Pope. 
To ANGLE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. - - 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. Waller. 


2. To try to gain by ſome infinuating arti- 
_ ices. |  Shakjpeare. 
ANGLE-ROD. . [angel roede, Dutch.) The 

Kick to which the fiſher's line and hook are 
bung. Aadiſon. 


ANGLER. ſ. [from angle.] He that fiſlies 


with an angle. Iden. 
ANGLICISM. J. [from Anglus, Lat.] An 
Engliſh idiom. 
ANGOBER. /. A kind of pear. 


ANGRILY. ad. irota angry.] In an angry 


manner. Shakſpeare. 
ANGRY. 3. [from anger. ] 5 
1. Touched with anger. Ce ncht. 


2. Having the appearance of anger. Prov. 
3. Painful ; inflamed. Wijemen. 
ANGUISH: /. [from ange, Fr.] Exceſnive 
pain either of mind or body) Donne. 
ANGUISHED. a. [from anguifh.] Exceſ- 
fively pained. Donne. 
ANGULAR. 3. [from angle.] Having angles 
or corners. 3 h Newtyn. 
ANGULARITY. f. [from angular. ] The 
quality of being angular. 


4 


 ANGULARLY. ad. [from angular.] With 


| angles. | : 65e. 
ANGULARNESS. / [from angalar.] Ihe 
quality of being angular. 


ANGULATED. a. [from argle.] Formed 


with angles. 8 Weedawerd. 
ANGULOSITY. / [from angulms.] Angu- 
larity._ . Di#. 


| ANGULOUS. a. [from angle.) Hooked ; an- 


gular. | 
ANGUSST: 9. [argyftus, Lat.] Narrow; ſtrait; 
ANGUSTA'TION. /. [from anguſtus, Lat.] 
The act of making narrow ; the ſtate of being 
narrowed. | ; Wiſeman. 
ANHELA'TION. /. [anbelo, Lat.] The act 
of painting. 
ANHEL OSE. a. 
breath. _.. 


Dic. 


Not ip uſe. 
In the night<time. 
ANIL, {. .The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 
ns 1ntibo is prepared. TE, 
ANTLENESS. . [anilitas, Lat.] The old 
ANTLITY. age of women, 1 . 
ANIMABLE. a. from animale.] That which 
may be put into life. ' Diez. 


| ANIMADVERSION. / [arimaduerf;, Lat.] To ANNE X. w. a. 


8 1. Reproof ſevere cenſure. Clarendon. 
2. Punilkment. oe Swift, 


„ 1 * & » 


Glanwitle. - 


[arbelus, Lat.] Out of 
ANIENTED. 2. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruſtrated. 


ANFEHATS. ad. [from a for at, and night, ] 
Shakſpeare. 


ANN 


ANIMADVERSIVE. 4. ſfrom animadver:] 
That has the power of judging. Ganvill. 
To ANIMADVERT. v. a. | animadverts, Lat.] 
1. Jo pals cenſures upon. Dryden, 
2, To inflict puniſhments. . Credo. 
ANIMADVE'RTER. . [from animadvert.) 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſh. 
ments. bh, Fa 
ANIMAL. /. [ animal, Lat.] 
1. A living creature corporeal. Ry, 
2, By way of contempt, we fay a ſtupid min 
is a tupid animal. 
ANIMAL. a. [ animalis, Lat.] 
1. That which belongs or relates to. animals. 
| Watts, 
2. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual. 
ANIMALCULE. /. [auimaleulum, Lat.] A 
ſmall animal. . Ray. 
ANIMALIT V. /. from animal.] The ſtate 
of animal exiſtence. Watts, 
To ANIMATE. v. 4. | azimo, Lat.] 
. 1. To quicken ; to make alive. | 
2. To give powers to.  Drydn, i 
- 4. To encourage; to incite. ; K nollzs, 
ANIMATE. a. [from To animate. ] Alive; 
poſſeſſing animal life. 2 + Bentley, 
ANIMATED. particip. a. [from animate. 
Lively ; vigorous. Pope, 
A'NiMA TION. / [from animate. ] 
1. The act of animating or enlivening. Bac, 
2. That which animates. Brozks, 
3. The ftate of being enlivened. 
ANIMATIVE. . [from erimare.] That hu 
the power of giving life. 
ANIMA'TOR. / [from animate.] That which 
gives liſe. e Bei 
ANIMOFSE. a. [| animoſus, Lat.] Full of fþi- 
rit; hot. „ Did. 
ANIMO'SITY. f. | animefitas, Lat.] Vehe- 
mence of hatred ; paſſionate malignity. Soi. 
A'NISE. /, [aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies of apiun 
or parſley, with large ſweet ſcented ſeeds. 
IX Miller. 
ANKER. /. [ancher, Dutch. ] A liquid meaſuie, 
the fourth part of the aum, and contains tw 
ſtekans; each ſtekan conſiſts of fixteen men- 
les; the mengle being equal to two of out 
wine quarts. Chambers 


ANKLE. f. [ancleop, Saxon.] The joint 


which joins the foot to the leg. Prur, 
A*'NK LE-BONE. [244 ankle and bene. 
The bone of the ankle. Peac ban. 


ANNALIST. . [from annals.] A writer of 
annals. Atterbury. 
A'NNALS. ſ. Larnales, Lat.] Hiſtories di- 
geſted in the exact order of time. Reger 
ANNATS. f. [annates, Lat.] Firſt- fruits. 
: Corel, 

To ANNE'AL. v. u. [ælan, Saxon. ] . 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on it 
may be fixed. . : Dryden. 
2. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as le 
give it the true temper. | I 
[annectr, @annexumy Lat. 
1. To unite to at the end. bn 3 
2. To unite a ſmaller thing to a greater. Na 
 ANNEW 


nexecd. f 
TR: ANNEXA'TION. / [from annex. ] 


ANNE'XMENT. , [from annex. ] 


A'NNO DO'MINI. [Lat.] In the year of our 


ANN 


; | ANN'EX. ſ. [from To annex. ] The thing an- 


Brown. 


Har mond. 


AyliFe. 


1. Conjunction; addition. 7 
2. Union; coalition; conjunction. 


DANN EXION. / [from annex.) The act of 


annexing- Reg ers. 
1. The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. Shakſpeare. 
ANNVHILABLE. a. [from annibilate.] That 
which may be put out of exiſtence. 


Eo, ANNUHILATE. v. a. [ad and nibilum, Lat.] 


1. To reduce to nothing. Bacon. 
2. To deſtroy. | Ratciph. 
To annul. Hocker. 


| ANNIHILATION. / [from annibilate.] The 


act of reducing to nothing; the ſtate of being 

reduced to nothing. Dryden. 
ANNIVERSARY. ſ. [anniverſarius, Lat. 

1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courſe 


of the year. ; Stilling fleet: 
2. The act of celebration of the anniverſary. 
g Dryden. 


ANNIVERSARY. 2. [anniverſarias, Lat.] 


Returning with the revolution of the year ; 
annual, Rey. 


Lord; as, anno domini, ar A. D. 17513 that 
is, in the ſeventeen hundred and fifty · firſt year 
from the birth of our Saviour. N 
A'NNOLIS. ſ. An American animal, like a 
lizard, 
ANNOTA'TION. , [annotatio, Lat.] Ex- 


plication; note. oyle. 


 ANNOTA'TOR. J [Lat.] A writer of notes; 


a commentator. Felton. 
To ANNO'UNCE. v. a. | annoncer, Fr.] 


1. To publiſh; to proclaim. Milton. 
2. To declare by a judicial ſentences, Prior. 


To AN NOV. v. a. [ annoyer, Fr.] To incom- 
mode; to vex. Sidney. 


WANNO'Y. / [from the verb.] Injury; mo- 


leſtation. 5 | Dryden. 
ANNOY*ANCE. /, [from annoy. ] | 

1. That which annoys. Sbaftſpeare. 

2. The act of annoying. South. 


& ANNO'YER. /. [from To annoy.] The perſon 


that annoys. | 
ANNUAL. a. [annuel, Ft. ; | 
I, That which: comes yearly. Pope. 
2. That which is reckoned by the year. Sh. 
3. That which laſts only a year. Ray. 


ANNUALLY. 4d. [from annual.) _ Yearly ; 


every year. Brown. 


WANNUITANT. [. [from annuity] He that 


poſſeſſes or receives an. annuity. 


8 ANNUITY. /. [annuite, Fr. 


1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or 
8 e OPTEF, DO IENEO Cobbel. 
2. A yearly allowance. Clarendon. 
To AN NUL. v. a. [from Ius, Lat.] 
. To make void; to nullify, Ropers. 
2. To reduce to nothing. Milton. 


= ANNULAR. 4. {from- annulus, Lat.] Hav- 


: ing the form of a ring. 


—— © 


Cheyne. 


ANS 


ANNULARTF. . [from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 


ing the form of rings. 
A'NNULET. . [from annulus, Lat.] 
1. A little ring. "2: 2 
2. | In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare mem- 
bers, in the Dorick capital, under the quarter 
round, are called annulets. 
To ANNU'MERATE. v. a. [ annumero, Lat.] 
To add to a former number. 
ANNUMERA'TION. /. | annumeratio, Lat. 
Addition to a former number. £ 
To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. [annuncio, Lat.] 
To bring tidings. 
ANNUNCIA”TION-DAY. /. 


Ray. 


from annun- 


ciate.] The day celebrated by the church, in 


memory of the angel's ſalutation of the b'effed , 
Virgin; ſolemnized on the twenty-fifth of 
March. Taylor. 
A'NODYNE. a. [from æ and sd, Gr.] That 
which has the power of mitigating pain. Dryd. 
To ANO'INT. v. a. . [vindre, envindre, part. 
oint, enoint, Fr.] | i 
1. To rub over with unctuous matter. Shak. 
2. To be rubbed upon. Dryden. 
3. To conſecrate by unction. Shakſpeare. 
ANO INTER. /. [from anoint.] The perſon 
that anoints. 4 
ANO'MALISM. {. [from anamaly.] Ano- 
maly ; irregularity. / Dit. 


ANOMALTSTICAL. a. [from anamaly. J- 


Irregular: term of aſtronomy. 


ANOMALOUs. a. {a priv. and d.] Ir- 
regular; deviating from the general method or 


analogy of things. Locke. 
ANO'MALOUSLY. ad. [from anomalous. ] Ir- 
regularly. 8 
ANOMALV. ſ. [anomalie, Fr.] Irregularity 3 
deviation from rule. TE. South, 
A'NOMY. / [a priv. and v! Breach of 
law. | 


Bramball. 
ANON. ad. . 


1, Quickly; ſoon. 
2. Now and then. Milton. 


ANO'NYMOUS, 4. [Ca priv. and des. 1 
Wanting a name. : Ray. 
ANO'NYMOUSLY. ad. { from anonymen 
dar 4 name. : | Sqviſte + 
ANORE'XY. /. [un la.] Inappetency. Quinc. 
ANOTHER. 3 orber.] * 
1. Not the ſame. 5 
2. One more. | 
3. Any other. | Samuel. 
4. Not one's ſelf. | 
5. Widely different. | South, 
ANO'THER-GAINES. @. Of another kind. 
Obſolete. Sidney. 
ANO'THER-GUESS. 4. Of another kind. A 
low word. e Arbutbnat. 


A'NSATED. a. [anſatus, Lat.] Having handles. 


To ANSWER. v. n. [andrpanian, Saxon 
1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. Dryden, 


2, To ſpeak in oppoſition. «Marthery.: 
3. To be accountable for. Bren, 


4. To vindicate; to give a juſtificatory at, o 
/ x Fe wage” \, 


count of. 


| Wiſts. 
1 17 give an account. . Temple. 
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end of a long 
ANTAPHRODFTICK. a. { from dvr and Ago 


6. To correſpond to; to fuit with, Prov. 
7, To be equivalent to. Eccleſiaſticus. 
3. To ſatisfy any claim or petition. R. leigb. 


9. To act reciprocally upon. Dryden, 
10. To ſtand as oppolite or correlative to 


ſomething elſe. Taylor. 
11. To bear proportion to. Swift, 


12. To perform what is endeavoured or in- 
tended by the agent. Atterbury. 
1 Jo To comply with. Shak(pearee 
14. To ſucceed ; to produce the wiſhed event. 


. Bac Une 
15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 
ſummons. | Shatſpeare. 


16. To be over-againſt any thing. Shakſp. 
ANSWER. /. [from the verb.] 


1. That which is ſaid in return to a queſtion, 


or polition, Atterbury. 
2. Confutation of a charge. Ayliffe. 


A'NSWER-JOBBER. . He that makes a 
trade of writing anſwers. Stoift. 
A'NSWERABLE. 4. from anſever.] 
1. That to which a reply may be made. 


2. Obliged to make an account. Sæoift. 
3. Correſpondent. Sidney. 
4. Proportionate. Milton. 
5. Suitable; ſuited Milton. 
6. Equal. 8 Raleigh. 
7. Relative; correlative. Hooker. 


A'NSWERABLY. ad. | from anſwerable.] In 
due proportion; with proper correſpondence ; 
ſuitably. Brerexw:0d. 

A'NSWERABLENESS. /. [from anfeverable. | 
The quality of being anſwerable. Dif. 

A'NSWERER. ſ. [from anſwer. ] 

1. He that anſwers. | 
2. He that manages the controverſy againſt 
one that has written firſt. Swift. 

ANT. ſ. [æmexx, Saxon.] An emmet; a 
piſmire. Pope. 

ANTBEAR. ſ. [from ant and bear. ] An ani- 
mal that feeds on ants. Ray. 


U 
ANTHILL. ſ. [from ant and hill.] The ſmal 


protuberance of earth in which ants make their 

neſts. Add ſon. 
AN' T. A contraction for and it, or and if it. 
ANTA'GONIST. ſ. [ and d;avife. ] 

1. One who contends with another; an op- 


- ponent, _ Milten. 
2. Contrary. Addiſon. 


3. [ln anatomy. ] The antageniſt is that 
muſcle which counteracts ſome others. - A-b. 
To ANTA'CONIZE. v. n. [aw and ay»- 
me.] To contend againft another. Diæt. 


'ANTA'LGICK. 2. {from avi, againſt, and 


AA ye, pain.] That which ſoftens pain. 
ANTANACL A'STS. . from dvlaxdxnnct;.] 
A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame word 
is repeated in a different manner, if not in a 
_ contrary fignification. | 
2» It is allo a returning to the matter at the 
parentheſis. Smith. 


$74. ] Efficacious againſt the venereal di ſeaſe. 
ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. a. [from dvr} and 
ann; ] Good againſt an apoplexy. 


To. ANTEPONE. IV, 4. 


N 


ANTARCTICRK. a. Carr! and d, loc.] Re. 
lating to the ſouthern pole. Wallir. 

ANTARTHRTTICK. a. [a and aggęilic.] 
Good againſt the gout. 

ANT ASTHMA“TI CN. a. [avi and ac. 
Good againſt the aſtbhma. 

A'NTE. A Latin particle ſignifying befere, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſition ; as, 
antediliwian, before the flood: ante in com- 
poſition ſignifies befre, as antediluvian; anti 
ſignifies again, as antifebrile, good againit 
fevers. 


ANTEAC T. /. [from ante and a&.] A for- 


mer act. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION. /. [from ante and 
ambulo, Lat.] A walking before. Dick, 

To ANTECE “DE. v. . [from ante, before, 
and cede, to go.] To precede; to go before. 
. | Hale. 

ANTECEDENCE. ſ. [from antecede.] The 
act or ſtate of going before. ale. 

ANTECEDENT. a. [antecedens, Latin. ] Go- 
ing before; preceding. South, 

AN TECEDENT. , [entecedens, Latin. ] 

1. That which goes before. South, 
2. [In grammar. ] The noun to which the 
relative is ſubjoined. | 
3. [In logick. ] The firſt propoſition of an 
enthymeme. Watts, 

ANTECEDENTLY. ad. [from antecedent.] 
Previouſly. | Scurt, 

ANTECE'SSOR. f. [ Latin.] One who goes 
before, or leads another. Dis. 

ANTECH AMBER. /, from ante, before, aud 
chamber.] The chamber that leads to the 
chief apartment, Ada iſen. 

To ANTEDATE. v. a. [from ante and 45. 
datum, Latin.) 

1. To date earlier than the real time. Donxe. 
2. To date ſomething before the proper time. 
E : Pope. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN. a. [from ante, N 
and diluvium, a deluge.] 

1. Exiſting before the deluge. Mod cvard. 
2. Relating to things exiſting before the de- 
luge. | rcævr. 

ANTELOPE. f. A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns.  - * Spenſer. 

ANTEMERIDIAN. 2. [ante and meridian.] 
Being before noon. 

ANTEME'TICK. 4. {awri and I.] That 
has the power of preventing or ſtopping vo- 
miting. 8 f 

ANTEMU*'NDANE. @. [ante and mundi, 
Lat. ] That which was before the world. 

A'NTEPAST. f. [ante and paſtum, Lat.] A 
foretaſte. Decay of Pity 

ATTEPENULT. /. [antepenultima, Latin.) 
The laſt ſyllable but two. 1 

ANTEPILE'PTICK. 4. {vr} and n 
A medicine againſt convulſſons. Brown, 


"antepone, Lat.] To 
prefer, - py 2 Dick. 


ANTEPREDTTCAM ENT. . festapred ca- 
mentum, Latin.] Something previous to tbe 
dectrine of the predicaments. | 
| | ANTE- 


ANT 


ANTERIO/RITY. /. [from anteriour:] Prio- 
rity ; the ſtate 'of being before. 
ANTERIOUR. a. [ anterior, Lat. ] Going be- 
fore. 3 Brown. 
A'NTES. f. [ Latin.] Pillars of large dimen- 
ons that ſupport the front of a building. 


ANTESTO'MACH. /. I front ante and fto- 


mach. ] A cavity that leads into the ſtomach, 
98. That which kills worms. Arburhnot, 
ANTHEM. /. [4190+] A holy ſong. Add. 
| ANTHO'LOGY. . | arBora ices ] 
| 1, A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of devotions. : 
3. A collection of poems. 1 
A'NNTHONY!'s FIRE. /. A kind of eryfipdas. 
ANTHRAX. ſ. [hf] A ſcab or bloteh 
which burns the ſkin a carbuncle. vincy. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY. / f av9gwmor and x5yw. ] 
The doctrine of the ſtructure or nature of men. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGH. ſ. \2v8gmme; and pd. 
Mlaneaters; eannibals,” © - Shakfj care. 
ANTHROPOPHAGTINIAN. ſ. A ludicrous 
word, formed by Shakſpeare from anthropo- 
bagi. 35 Shakſpeare. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGY. fe [e: and 

o.] The quality of eating human fleſh, 
| 0 - Brewn. 
ANTHROPO'SOPHY. f. [z1f8gwwro; and o- 
el,] The knowledge of the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK. a. [ai and Snvx.] 
That which has the power of preventing ſleep. 
ANTI avi. ] A particle much uſed in compo- 


- 


fition with words derived from the Greek; it 
lignifies contrary to; as, antimonarcbical, op- 


. polite to monarchy. PL : 
ANTIA'CID. 4. [from & and acidus, ſour. ] 
Con to ſourneſs. Asrbetbnot. 
ANTICHA'MBER, /{. Corruptly written for 
antechamber. TY 
ANTICHRISTIAN. a. [from aw? and 
ypiclavegs ] Oppoſite to chriſtianity. South. 
ANTICHRI'STIANI>M. /. [from antichriſ- 
tian. ] Oppoſition or contrariety to chriſtianity. 
| : Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA'NITY. /. [from anticbriſ- 
| tian, ] Contrariety to chriſtianity. 
To ANTICIPATE. v. a. [ anticipo, Lat.] 
1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, ſo 
as to prevent him. | Hammond. 
2. To take up before the time. Dryden. 
3. To foretaſte, or take an impreflion of 
lomething which is not yet, as if it really was. 
: | cet | Denham. 
= 4- To preclude. © Shaſſpeare. 
ANTICIPATION. /. I from anticipate. ] 
| 7. The act of taking up ſomething before its 
So Re Holder. 
2. Foretaſte. L' Eftrange. 


Opinion implanted before the reafons of 


that opinion can be known. Derbam. 
ANTI CK. a. [antiguas, ancient. ] Odd; ridi- 

culouſly Wild. Dryden. 
A'NTICK. /. ff net 


r. He that plays anticks, or uſes odd geſticu- 
lation ; a buffoon. Shakſpeares 


ANT 
2. Odd appearance. Spenſer. 
To A'NTICK. v. a. [from antich.] To make 


anticks. | ' Shakjprare. 
A'NTICKLY. ad. ¶ from antick.] With odd 
poſtures. | Shekfpeare. 


ANTICLIMAX. ſ. [from ani and f.] 
A ſentence in which the laſt part is lower thag 
the firſt. Addiſon. 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE. @. [from dhe and 
convuiſive. ] Good againtt convulſions. Flayer. 
A'NTICOR. |. 
ral ſwelling in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite to his 
heart. g Farrier's Dic. 
ANTICO'UR TIER. ſ. from a7} and cour- 
tier.] One who oppoſes the court. 
ANTIDO'TAL. 4. [from antidote.] That 


Which has the quality of counteratting poiſon. 


. Brown. 

ANTIDOTE. ſ. [arg.] A medicine given 
to expel poĩſon. 7 Dryden. 
ANTIFE'BRILE. @. [aun and febris. ] Good 
againſt fevers. * Fuer. 
ANTILO'GARITHM. /. [from d. againſt, 
and /ogarichm. | The complement of the lo- 


C and cor. } A preternatu- 


- 


- garithm of a fine, tangent, or ſecant, or the 


difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees. . Cbambers. 
ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. . CA and G- 
r2pyiz.] Againſt government by a ſingle per- 
fon. ' | 5 Addiſon. 


 ANTIMO'NIAL. a. {from antimory.] Made 


of antimony. Blackm:rd. 
A'NTIMONY. ſ. Antimony is a mineral ſub- 
ance, of a metalline nature. Mines of metal 
afford it. Its texture is full of little ſhining 
veins or threads, like needles; brittle as glaſs. 
It deſtroys and diffipates all metals fuſed with 
it, except gold, Chambers, 
ANTINEPHRTITICE. 3. [ar and vebx7- 


or.] Good againſt diſeaſes of the reins ang 


kidneys. | . 
A'N'TINOMY. ſ. [zv7i and vs.] A contra- 
diction between two laws. | | 


ANTIPARALY'TICK. g. [dn and waęd- / 


Avotce ] Efficacious againſt the palſy. . 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL. 4. {from antipathy.] 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. 


Hewvel ” . 


ANTIPATHY. /. [from a? and wav; 


antipathie, Fr.] A natural contrariety to any 


thing, fo as to ſhun it involuntarily : oppoſed 
to ſympathy. Locke. 
ANTIPERFST ASTS. f. Carr and wegiga- 
. ] The oppoſition of -a contrary quality, 
by which the quality it oppoſes becomes 
heightened or intended. | Coꝛvley. 
ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL. a. [2 and peſti- 


Lential.] Efficacious againſt the plague. Harv: 


ANTIPHRA'SIS: ſ. [zvri and od.] The 
uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their proper 


meaning. Seuths 
ANTFPODAL. a. {from antipades.] Re- 
lating to the antipodes, Brown 


 ANTFPODES. J. {as} and v..] Thoſe peo- 


ple who, living on the other fide of the globe, 


have Fr feet directly oppoſite to ours. Naller. 
| % | | 


A'NTI-. 


- % * 


ANT 


A'NTIPOPE. , [from «v7? and fefe.] He 
that uſurps the popedom. adiſon. 
ANTIPTO'SIS. .. [&vriawlooi. ] A figure in 
rammar, by which one caſe is put for another. 
ANTIQUARY. /. ſantiquarivs, Latin. ] A 
man ſtudious of antiquity. Pope. 
ANTIQUARY. a. Old; antique. Shakſp. 
To ANTIQUATE. v. @. [antiquo, Latin. ] 
To make obſolete. Addiſon. 
ANTIQUATEDNESS. , [from antiquated. ] 
The Rate of being obſolete. 
ANTIQUE. . [axtigue, French. ] 


_ * Aw — * 
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ANTISCIL. ſ. [Hr .]! The people who 
have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
The people of the north are Antiſcii to thoſe 
of the ſouth ; one projecting ſhadows at noon 
towatd the north, the other toward the ſouth. 


8 KLE Chambers. 
ANTISCORBU'TICAL. a. [a and ſcorbu- 
tum. ] Good againſt the ſcurvy. Arbutb. 


ANTISPASIS. ſ. arri ma.] The revulſion 

of any humour. 

ANTI SPASMO DICK. 4. [ar warus;.] 
That which has the power of relieving the 
cramp. 8 

ANTISPA'STICK. a. [dre e- /] That 

cauſes a revulſion of the humours. 

-ANTISPLE'NETICK. a. [a and ſplenetick.] 

_ Efficecious in diſeaſes of the ſpleen. Floyer. 

ANTTSTROPHY. ſ. [&747;6pn-] In an ode 

. ſung in parts, the ſ:cond ſtanza of every three. 

 ANTISTRUMA'TICK. a. [an and firuma.} 
Good againſt the kingſevil. Wiſeman. 

ANTITHESIS.. ſ. In the plural antitheſes. 

er gig] Oppoſition; contrait. Pope. 

A'NTITYPE. . { avrirumcg. ] That which is 

.. reſembled or ſhadowed out by the type. A 

term of theology. Barnet. 

ANTITY*PICAL. 4. [from antitype.] That 
which explains the type. 

ANTIVENE REAL. a. [d and venereal.] 
Good againſt the venereal diſeaſe. Wiſeman. 

ANTLER. /. 

ſtag's horns, | | Prior. 

ANTOECI./ f. [from a and nr.] Thoſe 

inhabitants of the earth who live under the 

ame meridian, at the fame diftance from the 
| equator ; the one toward the north, and the 
bother to the ſouth, -- . Chambers. 
ANTONOMA4'TTA. ſ. [from dn and wed, 

=. | 2 name.] A form of ſpeech, in which, for a 
_ proper name, is put the name of ſome dignity. 
We ſay the Orator, for Cicero. Smith, 
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1. Ancient; not modern. Sbabſp. 
2. Of genuine antiquity. Prior. 
3. Of old faſhion- Smith, 
4. Odd; wild; antick. 5 Denne. 
ANTIQUE. , from antique, .] An anti- 
gquity; a temain of ancient times. Swift. 
ANTIQUENESS. /. [from antique.) The 
© quality of being antique. Addiſen. 
ANTIQUITY. / [antiquitas, Latin. 
1. Old times. 5 Aaddiſen. 
2+ The ancients. , Raleigh. 
3- Remains of old times. Bacon. 
4+ Old age. Sbalſpeare. 


[ andouillier, Fr.] Branch of a 


A 2 


ANTRE. /. [antre, Fr.] A cavern; a den. Sh. 
A'NVIL. /. [| znpulle, ren 
1. The iron block on which the ſmith lays hi; 
metal to be forged. Dryden. 
2. Any thing on which blows are laid. Sh, 
ANXIETY. /. [anxietas, Latin. ] 
1. Trouble of mind about ſome future event; 
ſolicitude. _ Tilloter, 
2. Depreſſion; lowneſs of ſpirits. Arhuthna, 
ANXIOUS. a. [anxius, Latin.] 
1. Diſturbed about ſome certain event. Pepe, 
2. Careful; full of inquietude. Dryden. 
ANXIOUSLV. ad. [from anxious.] Solicit. 
ouſly ; unquietly. South, Wi 
A'NXIOUSNESS. ſ. [from anxious. ] The N 
quality of being anxious. 5 
ANV. a. [aniz, eniz, Saxon. ] 
1. Every; whoever ; whatever. 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition to none. 
A ORIS T. ſ. [Ad.] Indefinite. "a 
ACRT A. ſ. | Kogin. ] The great artery which 
riſes immediately out of the left ventricle f 
the heart. Ning, 
APA'CE. ad. from à and pace. 1 
I. Quick; ſpeedily. Tillotſen,. 
2. Baſtily. -  Atoln, 
APAGO'GICAL. a. {Hom draywyn.] Such 
as does not prove the thing directiy; but 
ſhews the abſurdity which ariſes from denying 
it. 5 Chamber, 
APART. ad. [apart, French. ] © 
1. Separately from the reſt in place. Claren 
2. In a {tate of diſtinction. Dryer, 
3. At a diſtance; retired from the other 
company. Shakfpeart, 
APARTMENT. /,. [apartement, French.] 4 
room; a ſet of rooms. Addiſa. 
APATHY. /. [ and des.] Exemption from 
paſſion, | South 
APE. /. [ ape, Icelandifh. ] 
1. A kind of monkey. Glanvill, 
2. An imitator. - Shakjpear:, Wn 
To APE. v. 4. [from ape.] To imitate, as at Wi 
ape imitates human actions. Addiſon 
APEAK. ad. [d pique, Fr.] In a poſture 
| Pierce; formed with a point. | 
A*PEPSY, g. [awiia.] A loſs of natural con- 
coction. Quin. 
APERIENT. a. | aperio, Lat.] Gently purge 
tive. Arbutb u. 
APERITIVE. a. [from aperio, Lat.] Thit 
which has the quality of opening. Harvg. 
APERT. a. [apertus, Latin. ] Open. 
APERTION. /. [from apertus, Latin. ] 


Pope. 
Deu. 


1. An opening; a paſſage; a gap. Mou, Wn -: 
2. The act of opening. Wiſeman AF 


A*'PERTLY. ad. ache Latin. ] Openly. 


APERTNESS. /. | from aper:.] 1 Ab 
aut. 1 
APERTURE. /. {from apertus, open.] | AP 
1. The act of opening. Halle. 1 
2. An open place. Glanvillt | AF 
APETALOUS. a. [of a and trale 4 A 
leaf.] Without flower-leaves. A' 
APEX. ſ. apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip A 
point. Modan. 
5 | APA. 


APO 


” 'RESIS. ſ. a balęteitz ] A figure in 
—— that Lal away a letter or ſyllable 
from the beginning of a word. . 0 

| 4PHE'LION. ſ. apbelia, plur. [ 276 nag. ] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in which 
it is at the point remoteſt from the ſun, 
UE | 3 : Cbeyne. 
W APHILA'NTHROPY. /. [<0 ariguria. ] 
Want of love to mankind. 
an unconnected poſition. Rogers. 


APHORI'STICAL. 


4. [from apboriſm.] 

den. WE Written in ſeparated unconnected ſentences. 
it. WT APHORI'STICALLY. ad. [from aphoriſti- 
cal. ] In the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 
= APHRODISUVACAL. as (a pęodiæxn.] Re- 
= APHRODISUVACK. 5 lating to the vene- 

WS real diſeaſe. | | 

che. A'PIARY. /. [from apis, Lat. a bee.] The 
Je, piace where bees are kept. Swift. 


= 4PICES of a flower. Little knobs that grow 
= on the tops of the ſtamina, in the middle of 
aqa⁊ flower. n uincy. 
= APIECE. ad. [a and piece.] To the part or 


HS fhare of each. Hooker, Swift. 
tor, RS A'PISH. 4. [from ape. 55 
5 5. 1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 
uca BY ; © Shakſpeare. 
but WW 2. Foppith ; affected. Shakſpeare. 
ying Wh 3. Silly; affected. Glanville. 
bers 4. Wanton ; playful. Prior, 


. | APISHLY, ad. [from apiſh.] In an apiſh 


wen, manner, 125 5 
cer A'PISHNESS. ſ. [from apiſp.] Mimickry ; 
ther (WF foppery. | * 

ar. N APTTPAT. ad. [a word formed from the 
| 4 WE motion.] With quick palpitation. Congreve, 


veſſels, Addiſon. 
APO'CALYPSE. ſ. [from a πνννννπν.] Re- 
velation; a word uſed only of the ſacred writ- 

5 ings. 6's | Milton. 
== APOCALY'PTICAL. a. [from apocalygſe.] 
== Containing revelation. ' Burnet. 
== APOCOPE. f. [cen . A figure, when 


the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is taken 

away ; as apeplex, for apoplexy. 25 
on. APOCRU'STICK. a. 1 Repel- 
10. lng and aftringent. | Chambers. 
rga- APOCRYPHA. ,. [from dToxgurn1w. ] Books 
not. appended to the ſacred writings, of doubtful 
bu authors. 1 Hooker. 
v5. We APOCRYPHAL. a. [from apocrypba. ] 


1. Not canonical z of uncertain authority. - 

8 ; | Hooker. 
== 2. Contained in the apocrypha. Aaddiſen. 
= APO'CRYPHALLY. od. [from apocryphal.] 
& Uncertainly, - . chile 
8 APO'CRYPHALNESS. /. [from apocrypbal.] 

Uncertainty. | | 
| APODICTICAL. a. [from d ö,. De- 


monſtrative. : Brown. 
APODTIXIS. 1. ane. Demonſtration. 

APOG AON. | [4763n.] A point in the 

s APOGEE, 5 heavens, in which the ſun, 

APOGE'UM. J or a planet, is at the greateſt 


* , 


| A'PHORISM. fe [4pogrowis: ] A maxim; 


£ | APLU'STRE. |. [Latin.] The enſign in ſea- 


APO 


diftance poſſible from the earth in its whole 


revclution. | Fairfax. 
 APOLOGE'TICAL. Z a. That which is ſaid 
APOLOGE'TICK. in defence of any 
thing. Boyle. 


APOLOGE'TICALLY. ad. from apologeti- 
cal.) In the way of defence or excuſe. 
To APOLOGIZE. v. z. [from apology. ] To 
plead in favour, | Pope. 
A'POLOGUE. , [ani>oy®@-.] Fable; ftory+ 
contrived to teach ſome moral truth. Locke. 
APOLOGY. . {apologia, Lat. amovoyia.J- 
Defence ; excuſe. - Tillſon. 
APOMECO'METRY. f. [from and, uf nee, 
and iv.] The art of meaſuring things at 
a diſtance. 
APONEURO'IS. f. [from &ns and n, 
An expanſion of à nerve into a membrane. 
5 | : . St arg. 
APOPHASIS. ſ. [Lat. 2n>pacy.] A figure 
by which the orator ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly inſinuate. Smith. 
APOPHLE'GMATICK. a. [47> and pXty- 
Ha.] Drawing away phlegm. | 
APOPHLE'GMATISM. / [ans and Y- 
{4a.] A medicine to draw phlegm. Bacon. 
APOFPHTHEGM. /. [anipdiypmas] A re- 
markable ſaying. rior. 


APO'PHYGE. ſ. [&n:puy), flight.] That. 


part of a column, where it begins to ſpring 


out of its baſe ; the ſpring of a colums. | 

Chambers.. 

APO'PAYSIS. ſ. [4T6vei;.] The prominent 
parts of ſome bones; the ſame as proceſs. 

| Wiſemar. 


APOPLE'CTICAL. 7 . [from gere. I 
APOPLE'CTICK. 5 Relating to an apo- 
lexy. Derbam. Wiſeman. 2. 


A'POPLEXY. g. [aninAntii.] A ſudden de- 
privation of all ſenſation by a diſeaſe. Arbuth. 
APO'RIA. ſ. [ anogia.] A figure by which the. 
| ſpeaker doubts where to begin. Souths 
APORRHO'E A. ſ. [awoppoin.] Effluvium ;. 

emanation. Grenville. 


 APOSIOPE'SIS. , [dworuimnou] A form 
of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, through - 


ſome affection or vehemency, breaks off his 
ſpeech. Smith. 
APO'STASY. ſ. [drogpzoy.] Departure from 
what a man has profeſſed: it is generally ap- 
plied to religion. Sp rat. 
APO STATE. /. [apoftata, Lat. dm H]. 
One that has forſaken his religion. Ropers, 
APOSTA'TICAL. a. [from apaſtate. ] After 
the manner of an apoſtate. - Sandyse. 
To APO'STATIZE. v. . 
To forſake one's religion. 
To APO'STEMATE. v. n. [from 4 
To ſwell and corrupt into matter. 7ſeman. 
APOSTEMA“TION. /. [from apeſtemate. ] 
The gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 
| : | ___ Grew. 
A'POSTEME., 7 f. [anognun] A hollow. 
A'POSTUME, : ſwelling, filled with puru- 
lent matter; an abſceſs.  - Wiſeman. 
 APO'STLE. ſ. [apoftolus,, Lat. anozod6e.]P 
53 A per- 


Bentieys 


eme. ] 


[from apoftate.]  . 
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menſurable quantities. 


E 


A perſon ſent with mandates : particularly 
applied to them whom our Saviour deputed to 
reach the goſpel. Loc ke. 


APO'STLESHIP. ſ. [from apeſtle.] The 


offiex or dignity of an apoſtle. Locke. 
APOSTO'LICAL. a. [from apeſtolick.] De- 
livered by the apottles. Hooker. 
APOSTO'LICALLY. ad. [from apofolical. 
In the manner of the apoſtles. | 
APOSTO'LICK. a. {from afofile.] Taught 
by the apoſtles. Dryden. 
APO'STROPHE, |. [ange 
1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to an- 
other perſon than the ſpeech appointed did in- 
tend or require. | Smiths 
2+ In grammar, the contraction of a word by 
the uſe of a comma ; as, 1b, for though. Soft. 
To APO'STROPHIZE. v. 4. [from apo- 
AHrepbe.] To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. Pope. 
A'POSTUME. /. A hollow tumour filled with 
urulent matter. Harvey. 
APO'THECARY. /. [apotheca, Lat. a repo- 
fitory.) A man whoſe employment it is to 
keep medicines for ſale. 
A'POTHEGM. ſ. [properly apophthegm. ] A 
remarkable ſaying. Watts. 
APOTHE'OSIS. /. [from ans and Oise. ] 
Deification. 
Abo TOM E. /. [from dToriwrw, to cut off.] 
The remainder or difference of two incom - 
Chambers. 
A'POZEM. ſ. [ans, from, and C, to boil. ] 
A decoction.  Wifſ-man. 


To APPAL. Us A. Cappalir, Fr.] To t. ight; 


to depreſs. » larendan. 
APPALEMENT. f. [from appal.] Depreſ- 
ſion; impreſſion of fear. | Bacon. 
A'PPANAGE. f. [appanagium, low Latin, ] 
Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of younger 
children. Swift. 


APPARA'TUS. /. [Latin.} Tools; furni-. 


ture; equipage; ſhow. : Pope. 
APPAREL. ſ. [ appareil, Fr.] l 
1. Dreſs; veſture. Shakſpeare. 
2. External habiliments. 
To APPAREL. v. 2. {from the noun.! 


1. To dreſs; to clothe. Samuel, 

2. To cover or deck. Bentley. 
APPARENT. a. [ apparent, Fr.] 

1. Plain; indubitable. Hooker. 

2. Seeming ; not real. Hale. 

3. Viſible.  Atterbury. 

4. Open; diſcoverable. - Shakſpeare. 


5. Certain; not preſumptive. , 
APPARENTLY. ad. {from apparen 
Evidently; openly. 
APPART'TION. /. [from appareo, Latin. ] 
1. Appearance; viſibility. 
2. A viſible object. 
3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. 
4. Something only apparent, not real. Der b. 


5. The viſibility of ſome luminary. B oꝛon. 


APPARITOR.. /. {from appares, Letin.] 


Ihe loweſt officer of the eccleſiaſtical court; 


a ſummoner. Ayliffe. 


Fo APPA V. u. 4. [eppayer, old Fr.] To 


13 ; 


South. i 


Garth. Y 


Tatler. 6 


Shatkſpeare. . 
y Pe 

illot ſon. 

Milton. 


Tat ler. 
Locke. 


APP 


ſatisfy: wel appayed, is pleaſed; 3/! op. 
ayed, is uneaſy. Milton. 
To APPE'ACH. v. 3. 
2. To accuſe. Hacex. 
2. To cenſure; to reproach. Dryd::. 
APPEACHMENT. /. { from appeach. | 
Charge exhibited againſt any man. ton. 
To APPE AL. v. 3. | appelle, Latin.] 
1. To transfer a cauſe from one to another, 
| Hooker, 
2. To refer to another as judge. Steprej. 
3. To call another as witneſs. Locke, 
4. To charge with a crime. Shatkſpeare, 
APPE'AL. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A provocation from an inferiour to a ſv. 
periour judge. Dryden. 
2. In the common law, an accuſation. .Corvs/, 
3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. D/ydæx. 


4. A call upon any as witneſs. Bacon. 

APPEALANT. /. [from appeal.] He that 

appeals. Shakſpeare, 
To APPEAR. v. n. [appareo, Latin. ] 

1. To be in fight ; to be viſible, Prior. 

2. To become viſible as a ſpirit. Acts. 

3- To ſtand in the preſence of ſome ſuperiour; 

to offer himſelf to the judgment of a tribunal, 

| __» Pjaims, 

4. To be the object of obſervation. Pjz/ms, 


5+ To exhibit one's ſelf before a court. Shai. 
6. To be made clear by evidence. Sper;/er. 

7. To ſeem : in oppoſition to reality. Sidrey, 

8. To be plain beyond difpute. Arbutl att. 
APPEARANCE. /. [from To appear. 

7. The act of coming into ſight. 

2. The thing ſeen. 

3. Phenomenon; any thing viſible. Glanv. 

4. Semblance ; not reality. Dryder. 

5. Outſide; ſhow. Ropers, 

6. Entry into a place or company. Adiiſcn, 

7. Apparition ; ſupernatural viſibility. Addi. 

8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. Sbal. 


9. Open circumſtances of a caſe. Sꝛviſt. 
10. Preſence; mien. Addi ſor. 
17. . Probability ; likelihood. Bacon. 
APPE'ARER. g. [from Fo appoar.] The per. 


'that appears. ; Brown, 
APPEASABLE. a. [from appeoſe.] Recon- 
cileable. 5 f 
APPE*ASABLENESS. ſ. from appeaſe. 

Reconcileableneſs. 1 [ ea 

To APPE'ASE. v. a: [appaiſer, Fr.] 
I. To quiet; to put in a ſtate of peace. 
CE ; Davies. 
2. To pacify; to reconcile. Milton, 
APPEASEMENT. /. [from appeaſe.) A 
_ Nate of peace 33 Hayward. 
APPE'ASER. . [from appeaſe.] He that 

3 he that quiets diſturbances. 

APPELLANT. / Lappello, Latin, to call.] 
I. A challenger. Shakſpeare. 
2- One that appeals from a lower to a higher 
power. Ayl. ſfe. 
APPELLATE. f [appellatus, Lat.] 'the 
perſon appealed againft; Hlfte. 
APPELLATION. f. Lap pellatio, Latin.] 
Name. r 1 Brown: 
APPET- 


x To APPEND. Ys Hts [ append, Lat.] 


5 | APPENDANT. a. [French.} 


WE 7: APPENDICATE. 4. [oppendo, Lat.] 


XZ APPENDIX. /. appendices, plur. * 


4 | To APPERTA'IN. v. . [ appartenir, F r.] 


1 0 belong to by nature. 


MT aPPETENCE. 


rr 


7 


7 AppELLATIVE. g. af pellativum, Latin.] 


Names for a whole rank of beings, are called 


appeilatives. Watts. 
APPE'LLATIVELY. ad. [ from appellative. ] 


According to the manner of nouns appellative. 


= .yPELLATORY. 4. [from oppeal.] That 


which contains an appeal. 
APPE'LLEE. ſ. One who is accuſed. Di#. 

1. To hang any thing upon another. 

2. To add to ſomething's an acceſſory. 
APPE/NDAGE. ſ. [ French. ] Something add- 

ed to another thing, without being neceffary to 

its eſſence. . 

1. Hanging to ſomething elſe. 166. 
2. Annexed; concomitant. 8 
3. In law, any thing belonging to another, as 
aceeſſurium principali. | 
tious part. : "Greetv. 

To add to another thing. Hale. 
APPENDICA'TION. / [from appendicate.] 

'Annexion. e Hale. 


Stilling fl. 


1. Something appended or added. 
Watts. 


2. An adjun& or concomitant. 
1. To belong to as of right. Raleigh.” 
APPERTATNMENT. /. [from appertain.] 
That which belongs to any rank or dignity, 
. ; Shakſpeare. 
APPERTENANCE. /, [appartenance, Fr.] 
That which belongs to another thing. Brown. 


= APPERTINENT. a. [from To appertain.] 


Shakſpeare. 
Car- 


Belonging ; relating. 
. [appetentia, Lat. 
A'PPETENCY. $ nal deſire. | 
APPETIBFLITY. .. [from appetible.] The 

quality of being deſirable. Bramball. 
A'PPETIBLE. a. [appeti? lis, Latin. ] De- 

firable, 5 Bramball. 
APPETITE. /. [ appetitur, Latin, ] 

1. The natural defire of So d. Hooker, 
2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure. Dryden. 
3. Violent longing. Clarendon. 


4. Keenneſs of ſtomach; hunger. Bacon. 
APPETY LION. .. [appetitio, Lat.] Peſire. 
N Hammond. 


A'PPETITIVE. a. That which deſires. Hale. 
To APPLA'UD. v. a. [ applauds, Lat. 
1. To praiſe by clapping the hands. 
2. To praife in general. f Pope. 
APPLA'UDER. /. [from applaud.] He that 
praifes or commends. Glanwille. 


APPLA'USE, 0 lau us Lat.] A proba- 
tion Toudly dr tf Wy Fs | Dryden, 
APPEE. ſ. {=ppel, Saxon.J 
1. The frait of the apple-tree. Pope. 


2. The pupil of the eye. Deut. 
APPLEWOMAN,. . [from apple and 2voman. 
A woman that ſells apples. Arbuthnot. 
APPLFABLE. a, [from afpply-] Phat which 
ma be appled. | © "Southe 


Taylor $ 


. % or 49 
= APPENDANT. /. An accidental or advendi- 


Bacon. 


ilton. | 


APP 


APPLIANCE. /. [from apply.) The act of 
applying; the thing applied. Shakſpeare. 
APPLICABILITY, ſ. [from applicable.] 
The quality of being fit to be applied, Digby. 
APPLICABLE. a. [from apply] That 
which may be applied. 8 Dryden. 
APPLICABLENESS. f. [from applicable. ] 
Fitneſs to be applied. le. 
APPLICABLV. ad. [from afplicable.] In 
ſuch manner as that it may be properly ap- 
plied. : 8 a | 
A'PPLICATE. /. [from apply.] A&A tight 
line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to biſe& the 
diameter. | „„ Cann 
APPLICATION. , [from apply.] 


3. The act of applying to any perſon as a pe- 
| Es EE Swift. 
4. The'employment of any means for a cer- 
"tain end. r Lecke. 
$- Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. Locke. 
6. Attention to fome particular affair, Addiſ. 
A'PPLICATIVE. a. [from apply. ] That may 
de applied. 3 Bramball. 
APPLICATORY. /. That which applies. 


To APPLY”. v. 2. [applico, Latin. ] x 
— To put one thing to another, Dryden, 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. Add. 


3. To make ufe of, as relative or ſuitable. ' 

| 8 ] Dryden. 
4. To be put to a certain uſe. Clarendon. 
5. To uſe as means to an end. Rogers. 


6. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy. Warts. 
7. To Have recourſe to, as a petitioner. Sevift. 


8. To endeavour to work upon. Rogers. 
9. .To ply ; to keep at work. Sidney. 


To APPOINT. v. a. [ appointer, Fel | 
1. To fix any thing. alatiant. 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. Judges. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree-- | 
| | Manaſſeh's Prayer. 
4. To furniſh in all points; to equip; to 
ſupply with all things neceſſary. | Haywards 
AP POINTER. / from appoint.] He that 
ſettles or affixes. 4 | 
APPO'INTMENT. ſ. [ appointement, Fr.] 
1. Stipulation. | 8 > 


2. Decree; eſtabliſſiment. Hater. 
3. Direction; order, Shakſpeares 
4. Equipment x furniture.  Shakſpearee + 


. An allowance paid to any man. 
To APPO'RTION. v. a. [from portio, Lat, J 
© To ſet out in juſt proportions. Collier, 


1. The act of applying any thing to another. | 
Rog . 5 2. The thing 4 plied. ; : 


APPO'RTIONMENT. J. [from apportions] ' 


A dividing into portions. | 
To APPO'SE. v. a. [appono, Lat.] To put 
queſtions 2 8 A acon. 
A*'PPOSITE. a. app tus, : Pro F: 
fit; well a 1 55 : Wa. $e; 2k 
 A'PPOSITELY. ad. 
perly; fitly; fuitabl 
APPOSITENESS. 2 
neſs; propriety ; ſuĩtableneſs. 
 APPOSTTION. /. [appoſitio, Lat. 
D mY 1. The 


fr 4 * 


[ from appeſite.] Pro- 
' [hows rb! f 
rom @fþ0/Htes } Fit 
oy Hale. 
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APP 


1. The addition of new matter. Arbutbnas. 
2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in 
the ſame caſe. 

T, APPRA'ISE. v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] To 
ſet a price upon any thing. 

APPRAISER. /. [from appraiſe.] A perſon 
appointed to ſet a price upon things to be ſold. 
To APPREHEND, Us . | apprebende, Lat.] 
1. To lay hold on. Taylor. 
2. To ſeize, in order for trial or puniſhment. 

Clarendon. 
3. To conceive by mind. Stilling fleet. 
4+ To think on with terrour; to fear. 
> Temple, 
APPREHE'NDER. . [from apprebend.] 
Conceiver; thinker. Glanville, 
'APPREHE'NSIBLE. a. {from apprehend. ] 
That which may be apprehended, or con- 
ceived, ND ._ Brown. 
APPREHE'NSION. ,. [ apprebenfic, * 
1. The mere contemplation of things. Watts. 
2. Opinion; ſentiment ; conception. South. 
2. The faculty by which we conceive new 


93 Milton. 
4. Fear. Aadiſon. 
5. Suſpicion of ſomething. Shakſpeare. 
6. Seizure. Shakſpeare. 


APPREHE'NSIVE. a. | from apprebend.] 
I. Quick to underſtand, Scutb. 
2. Fearful. a * 


five.] In an apprehenſive manner. 


five.) The quality of being apprehenſive. 

' 4 older. 
APPRENTICE. /, [apprenti, French.] One 
that is bound by covenant, to ſerve another 
man of trade, upon condition that the tradeſ- 
man ſhall, in the mean time, endeavour to 
inſtruct bim in his art. Dryden. 
To APPRENTICE. 2. a. [from the noun.] 

Jo put out to a maſter as an apprentice. Pope. 
* APPRE'NTICEHOOD. /. [from apprentice.] 
The years of an apprentice's ſervitude. Shak. 


APPRENTICESHIP. /. from apprentice. ] 


"a maſter. | . 
To APPRI'ZE. v. a. [appris, Fr.] To in- 
form. | Cheyne. 
To APPRO'ACH. v. 2. [approcher, Fr.] 

1. To draw near, locally. Shakſpeare. 
2. To draw near, as time. 8 Gay. 
3. To make a progreſs toward, mentally. 

| | : Locke. 
4. To have a natural affinity ; to be near in 
natural qualities. 


E APPROACH. Vs As | 
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| 1. To bring near to. Dryden. 
wy 2. To come near to. 
wh APPROACH. /. [from the verb.] 

1 1. The act of drawing near. Denham. 
, j g { wy 2. Acceſs. i - Bacan. 
| = N : 3. Hoſtile advance. Sbal ſpeare. 
4 4. Means of advancing. py Dryden. 

| © APPROACHER. /. from appreacb.] The 


, © perſon that approaches. Shakſpeare, 


APPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. [from appreben- 


APPREHE'NSIVENESS. ſ. [from appreben- 


I be years which an apprentice is to pais under 


APR 


APPRO*ACHMENT. f. [from approarh,) 
The att of coming near. rown, 
APPROBA'TION. /. [apprebatio, Lat.] = 
1. 'The act of approving or expreſſing himſelf WK 
pleaſed.  _ Shakjperre, i 
2. The liking of any thing. South. 
3. Atteſtation; ſupport. Shakſpeare, 
APPRO'OF. /. [from approve. ] Commends. 
tion. Obſolete.  Shakſpear,, 
To APPROPINQUE. v. . [afpropingu;, Wi 
Lat.] To draw near to. Not in ule. Ha | 
APPRO'PRIABLE. 2. [from apprepriate.] 
That which may be appropriated. 
To APPROPRIATE. wv. 4. [ approprizr, Fr.] 
1. To conſign to ſome particular uſe or per. 
ſon. Reſcommor. 
by an excluſive right. Mites. 
3. To make peculiar ; to annex. Locke, 
3. IIn law.] To alienate a benefice. Ay/;F., 
APPRO'PRIATE. a. [from the verb.] Fe. 
culiar; conſigned to ſome particular uſe or per. 
ſon. Stilling fleet, 
APPROPRIA'TION.s. [from appropriate. 
1. The application of ſomething to a parti. 
cular purpoſe. Locks 
2. 'The claim of any thing as peculiar. Shak, 
3. The fixing a particular fignification to ; 
word. Loc be. 
4. [In law.] A ſevering of a benefice eccle- 
ſiaſtical to the proper and perpetual uſe of 
ſome religious houſes, or dean and chapter, 
bi ſhoprick or college. Coil, 
APPROPRIA'TOR. , [from appropriate. 
He that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated bene- 
fice. }Aylife, 
APPRO'VABLE. 2. That which merits ap- 
probation. | 4 : Braun, 
APPRO'VAL. . [from approve.] Approba. 
tion. : Tem 
APPRO'VANCE. /. [from approve. ] Ap. 
probation. Not in uſe. homſon, 
To APPRO'VE. v. a. approuver, French. 
1. To like; to be pleaſed with. Hookers 
2+ To expreſs liking. Locke, 
3. To prove; to ſhow. Tillotſon, 
4. To experience. Shakſpeare, 
5. To make or ſhew to be worthy of appro- 
bation. Rogers, 
APPRO'VEMENT. /. from approve. ] Ap- 


probation ; liking. Hayward. 
APPRO'VER. /. {from approve. ] 
1. He that approves. | 
2. He that makes trial. Sbalſpeare. 


3. [In law. ] One that confeſſing felony oi 
himſelf, accuſes another. | Comvel, 

APPRO'XIMATE. «a. [| from ad and proxinu:, 
Latin. ] - Near to. Bren. 

APPROXIMA'TION. /. [from approximate] 
1. Approach to any thing. Brown. 
2. Continual approach nearer fill, and nearer 
to the quantity ſought, + 

APPU'LSE. fe [appulſus, Lat.] The act of 
ſtriking againſt any thing. Holder. 


APRICOT, or Apz1cocx. ſ. [from aprics'> We 


Lat. ſunny.] A kind of wall-fruit, 


APRIL. 


Brun. 


2. To claim or exerciſe; to claim to himſelf i 


AQU 


Ws pr. [.[Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The 
_ 1 fa of the year, January counted 


5 A, | firtt+ ; . Peacham. 

—= Aa'PRON. . | 

1 . 1. A 2 hung before, to keep the other 
dreſs clean. Addiſon. 


; 2. A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
bauole of à great gun. | 
== A'PRON-MAN. /. [from apron and man.] A 


workman; an artificer. Sbakſpeare. 


BY APRONED. „ [from apron-] Wearing an 


Pope. 

aprons 

APSIS. . apſides, plural. [AM.] | The 
higher apfis is denominated aphelion, or apo- 
gee ; the lower, perihelion, or perigee. 

APT. 4. [ aptus, Latin. ] 


1. Fit. | Hooker. 
2. Having a tendency to. Hooker. 
3. Inclined ; led to. | : Bentley. 
4. Ready; quick: as, an apt wit. Shak b. 
= 5. Qualified for. ; 2 Kings. 
J APT. v. a. [aptas, Latin. ] | 
1. To ſuit; to adapt. Ben Fonſon. + 
2. To fit; to qualify. Denham. 


== 7 APTATE. v. a. [aptatum, Latin.] To 
. make fit. | EL Cs 
== APTITUDE. /. [French.] 170 
1. Fitneſs. Decay of Piety. 


J 


2. Tendency. \ Decay of Piety. 
3. Diſpoſition. —_ le. 
A'PTLY ad. [from apt. 
1. Properly; fitix. PBlachnee. 
2. Jutify ; pertinently. 0 Addiſon. 
3. Readily; acutely : as, he learned his buſi- 
neſs very aptly. | EF [$1225 
APTNESS. [> [from apt. WEL 
2 1. Fitneſs; ſuitablenelss . Worris. 
28. Diſpoſition to any thing. Shakſpeare. 
. 3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion. Baton. 
4+ Tendency. ; < | Addiſon. 


= APTOTE. /, [of a and Haie.] A noun 

= which is not declined with caſes. FE 

AA. ſ. [Latin.] Water. | 

= 42UA FORTIS? f. [Latin.] A cotroſi ve 
liquor made by diſtilling purified aitre-:with 
catrined vitriol, or rectiſied oil of vitriol in a 
ſtrong heat: the liquor, which riſes in fumes 
red as blocd, being collected, is the ſpirit of 

- nitre or agua fortis. 

= A42UA MARINA. This ſtone ſeems to me to 
be the beryilus of Pliny: ' Waodward. 

AQUA VTTA. [Latin.] Brandy. 

AQUA'TICK. a. [aguaticus, Latin. ] 

1. That which inhabits the water. Ray. 
2. That which grows in the water. Mort. 


A'WATILE. As { aquatilis, Latin. ] That 


which inhabits the water. 
AQUEDUCT.. f. [aquedu#us, Latin.) A 
- conveyance made for carrying water.” Addiſ. 
= AQUEOUS. a. [from agua, water, Latin. ] 
2  Watery. | | Ray. 
= + WEOUSNESS. /. [aqueſtas, Lat.] Wa- 

teriſhneſs. | 

A'QUILINE. a. [aguilinus, Latin. ] ' Reſem- 

bling an eagle; when applied to the noſe, 

PWW Dryden. 


ARB p 


AQUO'SE. a. [from aqua, Lat.] Watery; : 


having the qualities of water. Disc. 
AQUO'SITY. f. {from aguoſe.] Waterineſs. 
A. R. anno regni; that is, in the year of the 


reign. 
ARABLE. 4. [from aro, Latin.] Fit for 
tillage. EI Dryden. 


AR ACHNOT' DES. ſ. [from aM, a ſpider, 
and dae, form.] One of the tunicks of the 
eye, ſo called from its reſemblance to a cob- 

Web. e Derbam. 

ARAIGNEE. ſ. A term in fortification; a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. : 

ARANEOUS. 2. ſtrom araneca, Lat. a cob- 
web.] Reſembling a cobweb. Derbam. 


ARA'TION. J. [aratio, Lat.] The act or, 


practice of ploughing. Hf Cooley. 
ARATORV. a. from aro, Lat. to plough.] 

That which contributes to tillage. | 
99 . [arcus and baliſta.] A croſs> 


8 Camden. 
A'RBITER. ſ. [Latin.] 


determination they voluntarily ſubmit. Bacon. 
2. A judge. 0 Temple. 


A RBITRABLE. a. [from arbitror, Latin. ] 


Arbitrary; depending upon the will. Spelman, 
ARBITRAMENT. ſ. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
Will; determination; choice. Milton. 

0 ARBITRARILV. ad. [from arbitrary. ] 
With no other rule than the will; deſpoti- 
cally; abſolutely. ; Dryden. 
ARBITRA'RIOUS. a. [from arbitrarius, 
Latin.) Arbitrary ; depending on the will. 

:  Nerrise 

ricus.] According to mere will and pleaſure, 


ARBITRARY. 72. 1 Latin. ] * 
1. Deſpotick ; abſolute. 1 Fiore 


2. Depending on no rule; capricious. Brown. 
To A'RBITRATE.  v. a. [arbitror, Latin. 
1. To decide; to determine. GShakſpeares 


2. To judge of. RO ilton. 
To ARBITRATE. v. n. To give Judgment. 
: 18 5 2 out. b. 

\ ARBITRARINESS. . [from arbitrary. 
Deſpoticalneſs „ Temple . 


ARBITRA'TION, f. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
The determination of a cauſe by a judge mu- 
+ tually agreed on by the parties. | 4 
ARBITRA'TOR. /. from arbitrate. ] 5 
1. An extraordinary judge between party and 
party, choſen by their mutual conſent. 5 
: ; + Cowel, 
2. A governour ; a preſident. Par. Leſt. 


choice, 4 Aadiſen. 
4. The determiner. | Shakſpeares 
ARBFTREMENT. ſ. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
1. Decifion ; determination. Hayward. 
| 2. Compromiſe. | ; . Bacon. 
ARBORARY. a. [arborarius, Lat.] Belong- 


ing to a tree. 


> \ Diet. 
ARBO REOUs. 4. [arboreus, Lat.] Belong- 


5 ing to trees. . Brown. 


1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whoſe 


 A'RBORET. 


ARC 


ARBORET. C [arbor, Latin, a tree.] A 
ſmall tree or ſarub. Milton, 
ARBORIST. / [orborifte, Fr.] A naturaliſt 


who makes trees his ſtudy. Howel. 
ARBOROUS. a. [from arber, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a tre. Milton. 
A RBOUK. . [from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A 
bower. Dryden. 
l A'RBUSCLE. , [arbuſcula, Lat.] Any little 
ſhrub. 
| A'RBUTE. f. [arbutus, Latin. ] Strawberry 
| 1 tree. : May. 
_ ARC. /. [arcus, Latin. ] 
"A 1. Aſcgment; a part of a circle. Newton. 
2. AN arch. Pope. 


ARCA'DE. /. [French.] A continued arch ; 
© a walk arched over. Pope. 
ARCANUM. ſ. in the plural arcana. [Lat.] 
A ſecret. g . 
ARCH. / [arcus, Latin. 
1. Part of a circle; not more than the half, 


| ARCH. 2. [from , chief. ] 
; 1. Chief; of the firit claſs, Shakſpeare. 
2+ Waggiſh ; mirthful. Swift. 


> ARCH, in compotition, chief, of the firſt claſs. 
ARCHA'NGEL. /. [archangelus, Lat.] One 
of the higheſt order of angels. Norris. 
ARCHANGEL. /. A plant. Deadnettle. 
ARCcHANGELICK. a. [from arc hangel.] 
Belonging to archangels. Milton. 
ARCHBEACON. ſ. {from arch and beacon. ] 
The chief place of proſpect, or of ſignal. 
| Carew. 
ARCHBISHOP.' /. [arch and biſbep.] A 
biſhop of the firſt claſs, who ſuperintends the 
conduct of other biſhops his ſuffragans. 
| Cilarendon. 
ARCHBTSHOPRICK. g. [from arcbbiſpop.] 
The Kate, province, or juriſdiction of an ach- 
| biſhop. Clarenden. 
ARCHCHA'NTER. . [from arch and cbant- 
er.] The chief chanter. 
ARCADE ACON, f. {[archidiaconus, Latin.” 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's place and of- 
fice. | Aylife. 
ARCHDE'ACONRY. /. [ archidiaconatus, Lat.] 
The office or juriſdiction of an archdeacon. 
C 1 2 | Carew. 
 ARCHDE'ACONSHIP. /. [from archdeacon.] 
The off ge of an archdeacon. 


i; 
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ARCHDU'KE.. . [archidux, Lat.] A title 


given to ſome ſovereign princes, as of Auſ- 
_ - tria and Tuſcany, _ | 72 

0 ARCHDU'CHESS. /. [from arch and duche(s:] 
= The fiſter- or daughter of the archduke of 
= Auſtria. > 

1 ARCHPHILOSOPRHER. {. [from arch and 
eſepber.] Chief philoſopher. Hooker. 


Loc te. 
2. A building in form of a ſegment of a circle, 
uſed for bridges. \ Duden. 
3. Vault of heaven. Sbalſpeare. 
1 Sbakipeare. 
To ARCH. Vs. te [ arcus, Latin. ] 

1. To build arches. Pope. 
2. To cover with arches. Hawel. 


 ARCHITE'CTIVE. © a. 


AR 
ARCHPRELATE. /. [ arch. and preſote.] 
Chief prelate. Heber, 
ARCHPRE'SBYTER. |. [arch and preſoyrer.] 
Chief preſbyter. | Ayl fe 
ARCHAIO'LOGY. ſ. [ z2yaio; and Ay] 
A diſcourſe on antiquity. 
ARCHAJOLO'GICK. a. [from archaiology,] 
Relating to a diſcourſe on antiquity. 
ARCHAISM. . [Ag - An ancient 
- phraſe. Watts, 
A'RCHED. particip. a. from To arch. ] Bent in 
the form of an arch. Shakſpeare, 
ARCHER. ſ. [ archer, Fr. from argus, Lat. 
a bow. ] He that ſhoots with a bow. Pyisr. 
ARCHERY. . po archer. ] . 
1. 'The uſe of the bow. Camden, 
2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. $4, 
3. The art of an archer. Craſhaw, 


* 


ARCHES COURT. / [from arches and 


court. | The chief and moſt ancient confiftcry 
that belongs to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for the debating ſpiritual caules, ſo called from 
Bow-church in London, where it is keyt, 
whoſe top is raiſed of flone pillars, built arch. 
wiſe, Cowel, 
ARCHETYPE. ſ. [archeiypum, Lat.] The 
original of which any reſemblance is made, 
Tir | | Watts, 
ARCHETYPAL. 4. [ archetypus, Lat.] Ori- 
'ginal. Norris. 
ARCHEUS. ſ. [from dx .] A power that 
Preſides over the animal economy. 
ARCHIDIA'CONAL. a. | from archidiac:- 
nus, Lat.] Belonging to an archdeacon. 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL. a. [from arcbirpiſc 
pus, Lat.] Belonging to an archbiſhop. 
ARCHITECT. /. [ archite#us, Lat.] 
1. A profeſſor of the art of building. 
2. A builder. A ; 
3. The contriver of any thing. 


Witten, 
Mitte, 
Shakſpeare, 
[from arc bitecl.) 
That per forms a work of architecture. 

| Der ban. 


ARCH TECTO NICK. 2. from gx, chief 


and xtarer.] That has the power and fill of 
an architect. Boyle, 
ARCHITECTURE. /. 1 Lat.] 
1. The art or ſcience of building. Blackn. 
2. The effect or performance of the ſcience of 
building. | Bur nel. 
ARCHITRAVE. , from dex, chief, and 
trabs, Lat.] That part of a column which 
lies immediately upon the capital, and is the 
loweſt member of the entablature. Motion. 
ARCHIVES. g. without a fingular. I archivo, 
Lat.] The places where records of ancient 
writings are kept. | Wood ward: 
A*'RCHWISE. ad. {arch and wiſe.] In the form 
of an arch. e h. 
ARCTA'TION. ＋. [from arcto, Lat.] Cor 
 finement, 
A'RCTICK, 4. {from agg. 5 
P bi 2 
ARCUATE. 4. [arcuatus, Eats ] Bent in the 
form of an arch. | | Bator. 
ARCUA'TION. /. {from arcuate.] 


— 


1. The 


ARG 
1. The act of bending any ach ; incurvation. 
2. The ſtate of being bent; curvity, or crook - 

eſs. & 

_ gardening.] The method of raiſing 
by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed, bending down to the ground the branches, 

8 which ſpring from the offsets, 
= ,Q;CUBA'LISTER. /. [from arcus, a bow, 
and baliſta.] A croisbow man. Camden. 
ARD.  Signifies natural diſpoſition : as, God- 
dard is a divine. Gibfen on Camden. 
5 = ARDENCY. . [from ardent. ] Ardour ; 
e nazgerneſs. | Boyle. 


= XZ ARDENT: a. [ardens, Lat. burning. * 
28 1. Hot; burning; fiery. Newton. 

* 2. Fierce; vehement. Dryden. 

be 3. Paſſionate ; affectionate. Prior. 


5 | A'RDENTLY. ad. | from ardent. ] Eagerly ; 
3 ARDOUR. /. [ardor, Lat. heat. ] 


on 2+ Heat of affection; as love, deſire, $8" 
Ee '__.S9CGUTDes 
15 3. The perſon ardent or bright. Milton. 


. WF ARDUITY. / [from ardubus.] Height ; dif- 
= ficulty, | Di 
== ARDUOUS. 4. [arduns, Lat.] 


15 1. Loſty; hard to climb. Pepe. 
i. WE 2: Difficult. Soutb. 
„ A RDUOUSNESS. /. [from arduous. ] Height; 
wa = difficulty, EE 
ARE. The plural of the preſent tenſe of the 
„verb 70 he. 
AREA. /. [ Latin. ] 
2 1. The ſurface contained between any lines or 
boundaries. Watts. 
2. Any open ſurface, Wotton. 
„, 7 AREAD. v. a. To adviſe; to direct. Little 
. = uſed. | Paradije Loft. 
, AREFA'CTION. / [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] 
:] The ate of growing dry; the act of drying. 
= | Ba on. 
FR 7 | To AREFY. v. n. [arefacio, Lat. to dry. ] 
i, RE To dry. Bacon. 
if {RE ARENA'CEOUS. a, [arena, Lat. ſand. 
2 2 Sandy. | Weoodwwar . 
.] ARENO'SE. a. [from arenulo, Lat.] Sandy. 
in, WE ARE NULOUS. a. | from arenula, Lat. ſand. ] 
«of Full of ſmall ſand ; gravelly, | 
5, AREOTICK. 4. {cailrus.] Efficacious in 
opening the pores. 
my ARGENT. a. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 


de 1. Having the white colour uſed in the coats 
of gentlemen. _ 


2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 


” WE A'RGIL. J. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay. 

I 3 ARGILL A'GEGUS. a. n gil] Clayey 3 

.m conbiting of argil, or potters clay. 

;, ARGPLLOUS. a. [from argil.] Conſiſting of 

. clay; clayiſh. Brown. 

ARGOSY. /. from Argo, the name of Ja- 

= fons ſhip.] A large veiſel for merchandile ; 

” carrack. Shakſpeare. 

* Bl To ARGUE. ws. n. [argzo, Latin. ] 

n ME 7: To reaſon; to offer reaſons, Locke. 
2+ To perſuade by argument, Congreve. 

The | 


ARI 


3. To diſpute. 


Locke, 

To ARGUE. Us As A 

1. To prove any thing by argument. Donne. 
2. To debate any queſtion. | 

3. To prove as an argument. Milton. 

4. To charge with, as a crime. Dryden. 


ARGUER. J. | from argue.] A reaſoner; 2 
diſputer. : Decay of Piety. 
ARGUMENT. ſ. [argumentum, Lat. 
I. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any thing. 
Locks, 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 
: Milt;n. Sprat. 
3- The contents of any work ſummed up by 
way of abſtract. Dryden. 
4. Controverſy. | Lacke. 
ARGUMEN TAL. a, [from argument.] Be- 
longing to argument. | Pope. 
ARGUMENTA'TION. . [from argument. 
Reaſoning ; the a of reaſoning. 
ARGUMENTATIVE. a. [from argument. ] 
Conſiſting of argument; containing argument. 
| F Atterbury. 
ARGUTE. a. [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 
1. Subtile; witty; ſharp. 
2. Shrill. 
A RID. @. [aridus, Lat. dry. ] Dry; parched 


up. : Arbuthnst . 
ARIDITY. /. ¶ from arid.] 
1. Dryneſs ; ticcity. Arbutbnet. 


2. A kind of inſenſibility in devotion, contrary 
to unction or tenderneſs. Norris. 
ARIES. f. [Lat.] The ram; one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack. Thomſen. 
To ARVETATE. v. n. [arieto, Latin. ] To 
butt like a ram; to ſtrike in imitation of the 
blows which rams give with their heads. 
ARIETA'TION. /. from avrietate. ] 
1. The act of butting like a ram. 
2. The act of battering with an engine called 
a ram. Bacon, 
3. The act of ſtriking or conflicting in gene- 
ral. | Glanville, 


ARIE'TTA. ſ. [Ital. in muſfick.] A ſhert 


air, ſong, or tune, 
ARVGHT. ad. from à and right] ]] 
1. Rightly ; without errour. Dryden. 
2. Rightly ; without crime. Palms. 
3. Rightly; without failing of the end de- 


0 ſigned. | Dryden. 
ARIOLA'TION. g. [ bari:lus, Lat.] Sooth- 
ſaying. Browne 


To ARV3E. v. n. pret. aroſe, particip. ariſer. 
1. To mount epward as the ſun. 


2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt. 


: ; | Prover bs . 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 

| © Matthews. 

4- To revive from death. Ifaiahs. 


5- To proceed, or have its original. Dryden. 
6. To enter upon a new ſtation. Convley. 
7. To commence hoſtility, 1 Samuel. 
ARISTOCRACY. . (4troe and xgamia. } 
That form of governmeat which places the 

_ fupreme power in the nobles. Spit. 
ARISTOCRA'TICAL. 4. { from ariflocrac;. ] 
| KRelating 
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ARM 


- Relating to ariſtocracy. . Aylife. 
ARISTOCRA'TICALNESS. f. [from arilo- 
eratical.] An ariſtocratical ſtate. 
ARIYTHMANCY. . [agg and prailias ] 
A foretelling future events by numbers. 
* ARITHME'TICAL. 4. [from arithmeich.] 
According to the rules or method of arithme- 


tick. | Newton. 
ARITHME'TICALLY. ad. [from aritbmeti- 
cal.} In an arithmetical manner. RX 


ARITHMETTCIAN. . from arithmetick. ] 
A maſter of the art of numbers. Addiſon. 

ARFTHMETICK. 15 Larig Ag and Alles.] 
The ſcience of numbers; the art of compu- 
tation. Taylor. 

ARK. ſ. [arca, Lat. a cheſt ] 
1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the water, uſually 
applied to that in which Noah was preſerved 

from the univerſal deluge. - Milton. 
2. The repoſitory of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. 

ARM. , [eapm, eonm, Saxon. ] 
1. The limb which reaches from the ſhoulder 
to the hand. | 
2. The large bough of a tree. | Sidney. 
3. An inlet of water from the ſea, Norris. 
4. Power; might: as, the ſecular arm. 


| | Shakſpeare. 
ARM'S END. A due diſtance. A phraſe 
taken from boxing. Sidney. 


To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 
1. To furniſh with amour of defence, or 
- weapons of offence. 
2. To plate with any thing that may add 
ſtrength. Shakſpeare. 
3. To furniſh ; to fit up. Walton. 
To ARM. v. . 
1. To take arms. Shakſpcare. 
2. 'To provide againſt. Spenſer. 
ARM DA. f. [Span. a fleet of war.] An 
armament for ſea. Fairfax. 
ARMADILLO. 0 [Spaniſh.] A fourfooted 
, 


animal of Braſil, as big as a cat, with a ſnout 


% 


like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like a 
hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard 


ſcales like armour. 8 
A'RMAMENT. . [armamentum, Lat.] A 
naval force. £ 4 ; 
A'RMATURE. /. [armatura, Lat.] Armour 


ſomething to defend the body from hart. Ray. 


ARMED Chair, ſ. [from armed and chair. } 
- An elbow chair. | 
ARME'NIAN Bole. ſ. A fat medicinal kind 
of earth. | 
ARME'NIAN Stcne. ſ. A mineral ftone or 
earth of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, 
black, and yellow. e | 
ARMENTAL. z 4a. Belonging to a drove or 
ARMENTINE. herd of cattle. | 
ARMGAUNT. a. from arm and 28 
Slender as the arm; or rather ſlender wit 
want. Sbalſpeare. 
AKM HOLE. f. [from arm and bole.] The 
cavity under the ſhoulder. Hacon. 
ARMTGEROUS. 4. [from armiger, Lat.] 
Bearing arms.  ./ | | 


— 


Dryden. 


ARMOUR. . [armatura, Lat.] Defenſive 
Pope. 


To ARO'MATIZE: v. a. [from aroma, Lat. 


AR.O 
A'RMILLARY, a. [from armilla, Lat.] Sur. 
' rounded with rings. 
A'RMILLATED. 4. [armillatus, Latin.] 
Wearing bracelets, Di, 
A'RMINGS. [In a ſhip.] The ſame vin 
waſteclothes. 8 
ARMIPOTENCE. ſ. arma and potentia, Lat.] 
Power in war. 
ARMYPOTENT. a. [armipetens, Latin. 
Mighty in war. Dryder. i 
A*RMISTICE. / [armiſticium, Lat.] A shon Wi 
truce. 5 
A'RMLET. /. [from arm.] 
I. A littie arm. 

2. A piece of armour for the arm. © 
3. A. bracelet for the arm. Donn, 
ARMCNTACK. F. ferroneouſly fo written for 

ammoniac.] The name of a ſalt generated by 
the urine of camels that brought vifitants ty | 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, now county. | 
feited by the chymiſts. =o 
A'RMORER. /. [armorier, Fr.] | 
1. He that makes armour, or weapons. Poe. 
2. He that dreſſes another in armour. Sl. 
ARMORIAL. a. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging 
to the arms or eſcutcheons of a family. 
ARMORY. Ff. Hrom armeur.] 
1. The place in which arms are repoſited for 
nie. | Seuth, 
2. Armour; arms of defence. Paradiſe Ly, 
3. Evfigns armorial. Fairy Queen, 
arms. Soutb. 
ARMOUR-BEARER. /. [from armour and 
| bear, | He that carries the armour of another, 
; e Dryden. 
ARMPIT. f. [from arm and pit. ] The hol- 
low place under the ſhoulder. Swift, 
ARMS. ſ. without the fingular number, [arma, Wai 
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Latin.] 8 = - 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 

Po, 5 Pope. 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility, Sbabſteare. WE a 
3. War in general. Dryden. 
4+ Action; the act of taking arms. Milton, Wt 


5. The enſigns armorial of a family. 


ARMY. // [armee, Fr.] | 4 
1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man. : Locke. | 
2. A great number. Shakſpearts 4 
AROMA'TICAL. a. | from aroma, Lat. 
AROMA'TICK. ſpice. ] 
15 Spicy. g Dryden. £ 
2. Fragrant . ſtrong- ſcented. Pope, 1 
 AROMA'TICKS. /. Spices. Raleigb. 


AROMATIZA'TION. J [from aromatiz:.] 
The act of ſcenting with ſpices. 
pes}; Pha 5 
1. To ſcent with ſpices ; to impregnate with 
ſpices. Bacon, 
2. To ſcent; to perfume. Brown, 
ARO'SE. The preterite of the verb ariſe. 
AROUND. ad. [from a and round. ] 
1. In a circle. | | 


2. On every fide, 


Dryden. 
ARO'UND, 


1 To ARO USE. v. à. [from a and rouſe. ] 


= ARRANTLY. ad. 


ARR 


WT ano UND. prep. About; encircling, fo as to 


Dryden. 


encompals. 


1. To wake from ſleep. 


2. To raiſe up; to excite. Thomſon. 


5 ARO W. ad. [from a and oo In a row. 


idney. Dryden. 


"A | ARO'YNT. ad. Begone; away. Shakſpeare. 
BE ARQUEBUSE. /. A hand-gun. 
= ARQUEBUSIER. /. [from arquebuſe.] A ſol- 


Bacon. 


dier armed with an arquebuſe. Enolles. 
ARRA'CK. /. A ſpirit procured by diſtillation 

from a vegetable juice called toddy, which 

flows by inciſion out of the cocoa nut tree. 


45 ARRA' CK. /. One of the quickeſt plants both 


in coming up and running to ſced. Mortimer. 


1 | To ARRAIGN. v. 4. [arrangær, Fr. to ſet 


in order] 


1. To ſet a thing in order, in its place: a pri- 


ſoner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he is 
brought forth to his trial. Cowvel. 
2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in gene- 
ral, as in controverſy or in ſatire. South, 


8 ARRAIGNMENT. /. [ from arraign.] The 


at of arraigning; a charge. Dryden. 
To ARRA'NGE. v. a. [ arranger, Fr. | To put 
in the proper order for any purpoſe. Nucene 


= ARRANGEMENT. /. [from arrange. ] The 


act of putting in proper order; the ſtate of be. 
ing put 1n order. Cheyne. 


= ARRANT. a. [from errant.] Bad in a bigh 


degree. Dryden. 
[from arrant.] Cor- 

ruptly ; ſhamefully. 
ARRAS. /. [from Arras, a town in Artois. ] 


Tapeſtry. Denham. 


| ARRA'UGHT. 4. Seized by violence. Out 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


of uſe. 


= ARRA'Y. [. Carrey, Fr. ] 


1. Dreſs. 

2. Order of battle. 

3. $5 law.] The ranking or ſetting.  Cczve!. 
To ARRA'Y. v. 4. [arroyer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. I 


2. To deck; to dreſs. Dryden. 


= ARRA'YERS. f. [from array.] Officers who 


anciently had the care of ſeeing the ſoldiers 
duly appointed in their armour. 


ö AR REAR. . [arriere, Fr. behind.] That 


| Which remains behind unpaid, though due. 


| Lecke, 
ARREARAGE. . The remainder of an ac- 
count. ». Heowel. 


ARRENTA'TION. /. [from arrendar, Span. 
to farm. ] The licenſing an owner,of lands in 
the foreſt to encloſe, 3 5 

ARREPTITIOUS. 4. {arreptus, Lat.] 

I. rag away. 1 1 g 
2. [from adrepo, Lat.] Crept in privi A 
ARRE'ST. | [from wa N to op.] 

1. In law.] A top or tay. An arreſt is a 
reftrant of a man's perſon. 
2. Any caption, 
To ARRE'ST. v. a. . Fr.] 
1. Toſeize by a mandate from a court. Sh. 
2. To ſeize any thing by a law. Sbalſpeare. 


Taylor. 


L'Eftrange. 


Cemvel, * ART. . [art, Fr. ars, Lat.] ö 


A 


3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. South, 
4. To withhold ; to hinder. Davies. 
5. To ſtop motion. Bayle. 


ARRE'ST. ſ. A mangey humour between the 
ham and the paſtern of the hinder legs of a 
horſe. | - Dig. 

To ARRIDE. v. a. [arrideo, Latin. ] 
1. To laugh at. 

2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 
Not uſed. - 

ARRIE'RE. ſ. [French.] The laſt body of an 
army ; the rear. Hayward. 

ARRTSION. /. [from arriſio, Lat.] A Imiling 
upon. Not uſed. 

ARRIVAL. /. [from arrive.] The act of 
coming to any place ; the attainment of any 
purpoſe. Waller. 

ARRIVANCE. /. [from arrive.] Company 
coming. | Sbabſprare. 

To ARRIVE. v. n. [arriver, Fr.] 
1. To come to any place by water. 
2. To reach any place by travelling. Sidney. 
3. To reach any point. Lockes 
4. To gain any thing. 


5. To happen. Waller. 


To ARRO DE. v. a. Carrodo, Lat.] To gnaw 


or nibble. Dif. 
1 fe [arrogantia, Latin. ] 
A'RROGANCY. The act or quality of 


taking much upon one's ſelf. 
A'RROGANT. a. | arrogans, Lat.] Haughty; 
roud. Tempie. 


A'RROGANTLY. ad. [from arrogant.] In 
. D 


an arrogant manner. ry 
ARROGANTNESS. /. [from arrogant. ] Ar- 
rogance. 7550 


To ARRO GATE. v. 6. [ arrogo, Lat.] To | 


claim vainly ;z to exhibit unjuſt claims. Rai. 
ARROGA'TION, , [from arrogate.] A 
-claiming in a proud manner. | 
ARRO'SION. . [from areſus, Latin] A 
gnawing. ; 8 
weapon which 1s ſhot from a bow. Hayward. 
A'RROWHEAD. /. [from arrow and bead.] 
A water plant. p 
A'RROWY. a. [from arrew.] Conſiſting of 
arrows... r 8 Th , 4 
ARSE. ſ. [eanre, Sax. ] The buttocks. 
To 245 an 22 To be tardy; ſluggiſh. 
ARSE-FOOT. /. A kind of water fowl. 
ARSE-SMART:. g. A plant. a 
A'RSENAL. /. [ arſenal, Ital.] A repoſitory of 
things requiſite to war; a magazine. Addiſon. 


ARSENICAL. a. [from arſenick. ] Contain- 
| W. 


ing arſenick. | Toard. 
ARSE'NICK. fo [ac A ponderous 
mineral ſubitance, volatile and uninflam- 
mable, which gives hiteneſs to metals in fu- 
ſion, and proves a violent corroſive poiĩſon. 
5 Weadward. 


* 


1. The power of doing ſomething not mught 
by nature and inſtinct. Pape. 


2. A ſcience: as, the liberal arts. B. Jegſon. 


0 Bayle. 


3. A trade. . 
; . : 4. Art- 


r 


1 


PP 


Addiſon. 


Dryden, q 
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| To ARTTCULATE. v. a. 


— — — 


1 N T 
. Artfulneſs; ſkill ; dexterity» Shakſp. 
5. Cunning. | 
6. Speculation. | Shakſpeares 
ARTE'RIAL. 2. [from artery. ] That which 


relates to the artery; that which js contained 
in the artery, Blackmore, 


ARTERIO'TOMY. , [from 2jlrgiz, and 


, to cut.] The operation of letting 
blood from the artery. 


ART ERV. {. [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a 


conical canal, conveying the blood from the 

heart to all parts of the body. Quincy. 
A'RTFUL. 3. from art and full. ] 

1. Performed with art. , Dryden. 

2. Artificial; not natural. 

3. Cunning; ſkilful ; dexterous. Pope. 
A'RTFULLY. ad. | from artful. ] With art; 

ſkilfully. | | Rogers. 
A'RTFULNESS. ſ. [ from artful. ] 

1. Skill. a 

2. 88 | 

FTICAL, 33 

r 5 as [from arthritis. ] 

1. Gouty; relating to the gout. Arbuth. 

2. Relating to joints, Brown. 
ARTHRITIS. ſ. [ ag86i1g.] The gout. 
ARTICHOKE. . [artietanit, Fr.] This 

plant is very like the thiſtle, but hath large 

ſealy heads ſhaped hke the cone of the pine 

tree. | . Miller. 
A'RTICK. 3. [It ihould be written ar Fick.] 

Northern. Dtyden. 
A'RTICLE. ſ. Farticalus, Latin. ] 

I. A part of ſpeech, as the, an. 

2. A fingle clauſe of an account; a particu- 


Cheyne. 


lar part of any complex thing. Tillotſon. 
3. Term; ſtipulation. Shakſpeare. 
4. Point of time; exact time. Clarendon. - 


7e A'RTICEE. ». 3. [from the noun.} To 


ſtipulate z to make terms. Donne. 

To A'RTICLE. v. a. To draw up in particular 
articles. _ Taylor. 

ARTTCULAR. a. [arcicularis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the joints. 

ARTICULATE. a. {from articulus, Latin. ] 
1. Diſtinct. f Milton. 
2. Branched out into articles. Bacon. 

from ns? 2 
1. To form words; to ſpeak as a man. Car. 
2. To draw up in articles. Shakſpeare. 
3. To make terms. Shakſpeare. 

ARTICULATELY. ad. [from articulate. 
In an articulate voice. Decay of Piety. 

ARTYCULATENESS. /. 
The quality of being articulate. F 

ARTICULA'TION. / [from articulate.) 

1. The junctuie, or joint of bones. Ray. 
2. The act of forming words. Filder. 
3 Uh botany. ] The joints in plants. 

A'RTIFICE. f artifi:ium, Latin. ] | 


1. Trick; fraud; ftratagem, South, 
2. Art; trade. | | 
ARTIFICER. / [artifex, Latin.] 
1. An artiſt; a manufacturer. Sidney. 
2. A forger; a contriver, Par. Loſs. 


3- A dexterows or artful fellow. HB. Jorſon. 


- A'RTLESS. a. from art and leſs.] 


from articulate. ] . 


2. Anſwering to ſo conditionally. 


ASA 

ARTIFICIAL. 4. [artifc iel, Fr.] 

1. Made by art; not natural. 

2. Fictitious; rot genuine. Shakſpeare, 

3. Artful ; contrived with kill. Temtl:, 
ARTIFTCIALLV. ad. [from artificial. ] 

I. Artfully; with fkill; with good contriy. 

A Ray, 

2. By art ; not naturally. Aiddijor, 
ARTIFI'CLALNESS. / | from artificial. 
Artfulneſs. 5 
ARTILLERY. f. It bas no plural. [artil. il 

lerie, Fr.] 

1. Weapons of war. Big h. 

2. Cannon; great ordnance. Der ban. 
ARTISAN. [ French. ] 

1. Artiſt; profeſſor of an art. 

2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. 
ARTIST. /. [| artifte, Fr. ] 


Willig. 


Witt, 
Addi/on, 


1. The profeſſor of an art. Newton, 
2. A ſkilful man; not a novice. Locle. 
A'RTLESLY. ad. [from artleſs.] In an at. 


leſs manner; naturally; ſincerely. Pate. 


1. Unſkilful. Dryd.s. 
2. Void of fraud: as, an artleſs maid. 
3. Contrived without {kill £ as, an artleſs tale, 
To RTUATE. v. a. [artuatus, Lat.] To 
tear limb from limb. Di, 
ARUNDINA'CEOUS. a. [ arundinaceus, Lat.) 
Of, or like reeds. 

ARUNDINEOUS. 4. [arundineus, Latin.] 
Abounding with reeds. 
AS. conjunct. [als, Teut.] 
1. In the ſame manner with ſomething elſe. 

4 Jhakſpeart, 
2. In the manner that. Oryder. 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe, Motor. 
4. In the ſtate of another. A. Phils, 
5. Under a particular conſideration, Cay. 
6. Like; of the ſame kind with. Watts, 
7. In the ſame degree with. Blackmere, 
8. As if; in the ſame manner. Dryden, 
9. According to what. ; 1 Cor. 
10. As it were; in ſome ſort. Bacon. 
11. While; at the ſame time that. Audiſn. 


12. Becauſe. Taylir. 
13. As being. Baton, 
I4. Equally. Dryden, 
15, How; in what manner. Boyle, 


16. With; anſwering to lite or fame. Lal. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 
| | Bentley, 
18. Going before, as, in a comparative ſen; 
the firſt as being ſometimes underſtood. Bright 
as the ſun. 5 Glanville. 
19. Anſwering to ſuch. Tilotſate 
20, Having ſo to anſwer it; in the conditional 
ſenſe. Lacke. 
Dryden. 
22. In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by for 
| tes: ope. © * 
23. As For; with reſpect to. Dryden. 
24. As To; with reſpect to. Sroift. 
25. AS WELL As; equally with, Locle. 
26. As TRHOVOn; 28 if. Sharps 
A'SAFOETIDA. . A gum or refin brought 


from 


ASC 


from the Eaſt Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and a 
W &rong offenſive ſmell. 


bin, f „ i ; 
„ 97; AE ACCA. J. [afarum, Latin. ] The | 
7 lant. p Mit: Or. 

„% name of ap ; 
5 eBE'STINE. a. [from aſb:ſtos. ] Something 
: WS ;-combuſtible. ; | 

5 : BE'STOS. f. [arr.] A fort of native 
75 foflil tone, Which may be ſplit into threads 


for, ind filaments, from one inch to ten inches in 


£4 length, very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tract- 
IE able. It is endued with the wonderful pro- 
5 | perty of remaining unconſumed in the fire, 
which only whitens it. 


ble 23 ISCARRIDES. ſ. [d cndg. dne, from @oxagige, ] 


bam, 


BE. ASCEND. . u. [ bende, Latin.) 


ton, 


en 1. To mount upward. 885 Milton. 
: 2. To proceed from one degree of excellence 

ws to another. Watts. 

m YL ſtand higher in genealogy. Broome. 

ut. {7 ASCEND. v. 4a. To climb up any ings. 

ö 3 any. 

7". scENDAN T. / [from gſcerd.] "_ 


WT 7. The part of the ecliptick at any particular 
ume abore the horizon, which is ſuppoſed by 
= aftrologers to have great influence. 
2. Height ; elevation. Temple. 
3. Superiority ; inſtuence. Clarendlor. 
4. One of the degrees of kindred reckonzd 
upward. Aytifes 
WCENDANT. . Ss 

1. Superiour ; predominant ; overpowering. 


. 


7 1 South. 
A 2. In an aftrological ſenſe, above the horizon. 
_ oo Brown. 
ri ISCENDENCY. T [from aſcend.] Influ- 
" RAS ence; power. . Watts. 
„sc NsiON. /. [aſcenfio, Latin.] 
1. The act of aſcending or arifing, frequently 
fo applied to the viſible elevation of our Saviour 
do heaven. Milton. 
W . The thing rifing or mounting. Brown. 
5 CEN SION-DA VT. The day on which the 
' EE aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemorated, 
= = commonly called Holy Thurſday ; the Thurlſ- 
15 day but one before Whitſuntide. N © 
Wi BoCE'NSIVE. a. [from aſcend.] In a ſtate of 
„ Nerur n 
„ ==_ 7. cenſus, Latin. | a 
„ re ches ens. Dilton. 
- 2. The way by which one aſcends. Bacon. 
3. An eminence, or high place. Addiſon. 


WW ASCERTA/IN. „. a. 


aſcertener, F r. 


„% BR 2: To make confident © Hanmend. 
5 cERTAINER. , from aſcertain.] The 
25 = perſon that proves or eſtabliſnes. 

WESCERTAINMENT, . [from aſcertain.] A 
„eme Swift, 
k ISCE'TICK, a. r Employed 
3 wholly in exerciſes of devotion and mortifica- 
„ WW „ Seutb. 
 [RESCETICK. / He that retires to devotion ; a 
fe 5 hermit, 75 pas > Norris. 
i ; . NI. /. It bas ns Augular. a and ud. 
{4 = | Thoſe people who, at certaig times of the year, 


» 


to leap. | Little worms in the rectum. Quincy. : 


| 1. To make certain; to fix ; to eſtabliſh. Locke. 


ASE 


have no ſhadow at noon ; ſuch are the inha- 
bitants of the torrid zone. | 


ASCITES. /, [from due, a bladder. ] A par- 


ticular ſpecies of dropſy; a ſwelling of the 
lower belly and depending parts, from an ex- 
travaſation of water. | 
ASCTTICAL. Z a.. [from aſcites. ] Dropfical y 
ASCFI TICK. hydropical. | 
ASCITITIOUS. a. [ aſcititius, Latin. ] Sup- 
plemental ; additional. : Pope. 
ASCRIBABLE. 4. [from aſcribe.] That 


which may be aſcribed. Boyle. 
To ASCRVBE. v. a. ſaſcribo, Latin. ] 

1. To attribute to as a cauſe, Dryden. 

2, To attribute to as a poſſeſſor. Tiilotjor. 


ASCRVPTION. /. [aſcriptio, Lat.] The act 
of aſcribing. Ditz. 

ASCRIPTUTIOUS, a. [aſcrittitius, Latin. 
That which is aſeribed. | 

ASH. /. ſrc, Saxon, ] A tre. Dryden. 

A'SH-COLOURED. 4. [ from. afþ and colour. 
Coloured between brown and gray. Weogward. + 


ASHAMED. 4. | ttom ſame. ] Touched wita _ 


ſhame. , 5s Tay/ere 
A'SHEN. a. { from .] Made of aſh wood. Dry. 
A'SHES. f. <carts tbe ſingular. [apca, Sax. ] 


1. The remains of any thing burnt. . Digby. 
2. The remains of the body. Pape. 


ASHWYE'DNESDAY. 1 The firt day of Lentz 


fo called from the ancient cuſtom or iprinkling 

aſhes on the head. > 
ASHLAR. /. [with maſons. ] Freeſtone as it 
comes out of the quarry. . 
A'SHLERING. /. dich builders.] Quartering 

in garrets. Builders Diddl. 
ASHORE. ad. « from à and fore. ] 

1. On ſhore; on the land. Raleigh. 
2. To the ſhore ; to the land. M. l. an. 
A'SHWEED. /. [from 4% and wead.] An 

herb. 5 


ASH V. a. [from 405. Aſh-coloured ; pale; 


inclining to a whitiſh gray. Shakſpeare. 
ASLUDE. ad. [from a and fide. } v2 . 

1. To one fide. | Dryden. 

2. To another part. Bacon. 

3. From the company. Mark. 


A'SINARY. a. [oſinarius, Lat.] Belonging 
to an als. SEEN 
A'SININE. a. [from aſinus, Lat.] Belonging 
to an aſs. Milton. 
To ASK. v. a. [arcian, Saxon. ] 
1. To petition ; to beg. _ 
2. To demand; to claim. Dryden. 


3. To inquire; to queſtion, Feremiab. 
4. To require, as needful. Addiſon. 
1 Tad Sidewiſe; obliquely. Milt. 


ASKA'UNT. ad. Obliquely; on one fide. Dry. 
A'SEER. ＋ [ from ah] „ |; 


1. Petitioner, South. .. 

2. Inquirer. _ Digby. 
A'SKER. /. A water newt. 3 
ASK EW. ad. [from à and ſtesv.] | Afide; 

with contempt; contemptuouſly. Prion. 


Te ASLA'KE. 2. a. from à and ale, or <>] 
To remit 3 to 8 4 te] 
e ASLANT. 


7. 
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ASP 


ASLA'NT. ad. {from @ and flant.] Obliquely ; 


on one ſide. Dryden. 
ASLE'EP. a. [from à and flecp.] 

2. Sleeping; at reſt. Dryden. 

2. To (leep. Milton. 


ASLO'PE, 4 [from a and ſlepe.] With de- 
cliviry ; obliquely. Hudibras. 
ASP, or A'SPICK. /. A kind of ſerpent, whoſe 
poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in its opera- 
tion, that it kills without a poſſibility of ap- 
plying any remedy. Thoſe that are bitten by 
it, die by ſleep and lethargy. Milton. 
ASP. f. A tree. See ASPEN. 
ASPALATHUS. /. 
1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem. _ 
2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, olea- 
ginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to the taſte, 
and anciently in much repute as an aſtringent, 
but now little uled. | 
ASPARAGUS. /. The name of a plant. 
A'SPECT. þ. -[ aſpe2us, Latin. ] 
1. Look; air; appearance. 
2. Countenance; look. Pope. 
3. Glance; view; act of beholding. Milton. 
4. Direction toward any point; potition. Sew. 
5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething elſe; 
relation. Loc ke. 
6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 
| | Bentley. 
D ASPECT. v. a. [aſpicio, Latin.] To be- 
bold. Temple. 
ASPEC TABLE. a. [aſpectabilis, Latin.] Vi- 
ſible. Ray. 
ASPE'CTION. , [from aſpect.] Beholding; 
vieẽw. Bacon. 


ASPEN, or Asp. ſ. [erpe, Saxon.] A tree, 


the leaves of which always tremble. Spenſer. 


A*SPEN. 4 {from aſp or aſpen. ] 
1. Belonging to the aſp- tree. Gay. 
2. Made of aſpen wood. 
A'SPER. a. [Lat.] Rough; rugged. Bacon. 
To ASPERATE. v. 4. [aſpero, Latin.] To 
make rough. . Boyle. 
ASPERA'TION. . [from aſperate.] A 
making rough. 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS. a. 
_ -» Latin. ] Plants 
of their leaves. 
ASPERITY. , [aſperitas, 


aſper and folium 
ſo called from the roughaeſs 


7 


1. Unevenneſs; roughneſs of ſurface. Boyle. 


2. Roughneſs of ſound. 
3. Roughneſs or ruggedneſs of temper ; 
moroſeneſs; ſourneſs. Rogers. 
ASPERNA'TION. / [aſpernatio, Latin.] Ne- 
glect; diſregard. Dit. 
A'SPEROUS. a. [aſper, Latin.] Rough; un- 
even. | | Boyle. 
T0 ASPE RSE. V. As [aſpergo, Latin. ] To 
beſpatter with cenſure or calumny. Swift. 
ASPERSION. /. [aſperfic, Latin. ] 5 


— 


1. A ſprinkling. Sbakſpeare. 
2 Calumny ; cenſure, | Dryden. 
ASPHA'LTICK. a. [from aſp baltos.] Gum- 

my; bituminous. | Milton, 


* ASPHALTOS. /. [arpabrde, bitumen. ] 


Burnet. 


b . K 
dolia, brittle, black, bituminous, inflam- 


ASS 


mable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, and chick; 
found ſwimming on the ſurface of the La; 
Ajphaltites, or Dead Sea, where ancient 
ſtood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. - 


ASPHALTUM. . [Latin.] A bituminoy | 5 | 


ſtone found near the ancient Babylon. 
1 J. [afsbedelus, Latin.] Dy. 
we | | Pap, 
A SPI CK. ſ. [See Astr.] The name of a in £21] 
pent. Adin, 
To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [aſpiro, Latin. 1, 
ronounce with full breath: as, horſe, beg. 


To A'SPIRATE. v. 2. [aſpiro, Latin. ] T, 
8 Dryde. 
A'SPIRATE. a. [aſpiratus, Lat.] Pronouncel 

1:4. 


be pronounced with full breath. 


with full breath. 
ASPIRATION. F. [aſpiratio, Latin. ] 


1. A breathing after; an ardent with. Va. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or deſiring ſomethin 
: - Yhakſprare 5 by 
3. The pronunciation of a vowel with fu | 
Helder. 


high. 


breath. 
To ASPIRE. v. n. [aſpiro, Latin. ] 


1. To deſire with eagerneſs; to pant af Wn 


ſomething higher, Sidney. Daxia 

2. To riſe high. | Wall. 
ASPORTA'TION. /. [afpertatio, Latin.] 4 

carrying away. Dig. 


ASQUINT. ad. {from a and ſquint.] 0k. > | 
liquely ; not in the ſtraight line of viſion. Su. 


ASS. J Leas, Latin. ] = 
2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. i 


To ASSAL. v. a. [aſſuiler, French.] 
1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſſault; Wa 
to fall apon. Sper. 
2. To attack with argument, or cenſure. Pot. WW 

ASSAILABLE. a. from afſail. ] That bid BY 
may be attacked. S bakſpcar Wi 

ASSATLANT. /. [afſaillant, Fr.] He that u. 
tacks. Hayward. 


ASSA'ILANT. a. Attacking ; invading. df. 


ASSA'ILER. /. [from afſail.] One who 2. Ws 
' tacks another. Sid. 
ASS APA NICK. /. The flying ſquirrel. MN 
ASSA'RT. /. - [effart, French.) An offene 
committed in the foreſt, by plucking u Wa 
woods by the roots. Coral. 
ASSA'SSIN. Se [afeffin, Fr.] A mu 
ASSASSINATE. derer; one that kills» Wt 
ſudden violence, _ | Pj. 
ASSA'SSINATE. f. [from afſofſin.] The erim 
of an aſſaſſin; murder. Pot. 


To ASSA'SSINA'TE.. . 4. ¶ from aſſaſſin.) _ 


1. To murder by violence. Dryden 
2. To waylay ; to take by treachery. Mit 


ASSASSINA'TION. /. ffrom afſsſfnate.] Tit 


act of aſſaſſinating. Clarendn 


' ASSASSIN A TOR. , [from aſſaſſinate.] Mu- 


derer; mankiller. 


ASSA'TION. /. [afſatus, roaſted, Lat.] Rot 


ing. e Browb. 
ASSA'ULT. .. [affautt, French. ] 

1. Storm; oppoied to /ap or foges Bun 

2, Violence. Fe 


© *þ [nyt 


\. 


Sbkſpears 7 : A. 


ASS 


Clarendon. 


iefly „ Invaſion; hoſtility ; attack. 
Fi. - 7 Jaw. ] A Makes kind of injury offered 
ently | to a man's perſon. Cxvel. 
1 To ASSA'ULT. v. a» [from the noun. ] To 
nov attack; to invade. : Dryden. 
= ASSA'ULTER. /. [from afault.] One who 
Day. violently aſſaults another. Sidney. 
p., ASSA'Y. /. [fayer, French. ] 
le. 1. Examination. Shakſpeare. 
in. 2. [In law.] The examination of meaſures 
by and weights uſed by the clerk of the market. 
Ta | a Convel. 
To 3. The firſt entrance upon any thing. Spenſer. 
dig. 4. Attack; trouble. | Spenſer. 
ncel To ASSA'Y. V. a. [efſayer, French. ] 


Hayward. 


der, 1. To make trial of. 

2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in a//aying 
111, RE metals. Milton. 
thi 3. To try; to endeavour. Samuel. 
a4, EE ASSA'YER. . [from aſſay. ] An officer of the 


mint, for the due trial of filver. Cove. Mood eo. 

BRASSECTA'TION. f. [affeFatio, Latin. ] At- 

= tendance. 

ESE ASSECU'TION. /. [from aſſeguor, aſſecutum, 
lat. to obtain. ] Acquirement. Ayliffe. 

 SRASSE'MBLAGE. /. [affemblage, French.) A 


ally 

149 collection; a number of individuals brought 
. 8 b together. EF Locke. 
Ob. ET: ASSE'MBLE. v. a. [afſembler, Fr.] To 
Su, bring together into one place. Shakſp. 


I ASSEMBLE. v. n. To meet together. Dan. 
cart, RA SSE'MBLY.. /. [ afſemblee, Fr.] A company 
met together. Shalſpeare. 
rare, REBASSE'NT. /. [aſſenſus, Latin. ] 

1. The act of agreeing to any thing. Locke. 
2. Conſent ; agreement. | 


ault; Hooker. 
. 4 40 ASSENT. Us N. [ afſentire, Latin. ] To 
Pot. RE concede; to yield to. . Acts. 


vii BRASSENT ATION. J. [oſintatio, Lat.] Com- 


pears (RE Pliance with the opinion of another out of 
at a. WS flattery. 1 Di#. 
ware, ASSE'NTMENT. ſ. from aſſent. ] Conſent. 
Mi, | Brown. 
10 2 W's ASSE RT. v. a. [aſſero, Latin. 
dg, 7+ To maintain; to defend either by words 
or actions. 0 Dryden. 
fen e 2. To affirm. | | 
gs WE 3+ To claim; tovindicate a title to. Dryden. 
10, {ESSE RTION. {. [fron afert.] 
mur. 1. The act of aſſerting. Brown. 
ils by 2. Poſition advanced. 
Pepu BSSERTIVE. a. [from 4ſert.] Poſitive ; 


dogmatical. 


erime Wa | Glanville. 
Phe, SE RTOR. . [from aſſert. ] Maintainer; 
1 indicator; affirmer. Prior. 
M ASE RVE. v. a. [aſſervio, Latin.] To 
Mit Wes ſerve, help, or ſecond. Di. 
] The g ASSE'SS. v. a. [from aſſeſtare, Italian. ] 
endn To charge with any certain ſum. Bacon. 


ES SSE'SSION. . [afeffio, Latin.] A fitting 


doun by one. Dict. 
Roalt- SE SSMENT. . from to afſifs.] 
: The ſum levied on certain property. 
2. The act of aſſeſſing. Hovel, 
Ban, Wa SSE'SSOR. /. aſſeſſor, Latin. 
penſer 5 ** The perſon t fits by the judges. Dryd. 


* 
ASS 
2, He that fits by another as next in dignity. 
: ; Milton. 
3. [from aſſeſs. ] He that lays taxes. 
A'SSETS. f. without the ſingular. [ afſez, Fr.] 
Goods ſufficient to diſcharge that burden 
which is caſt upon the executor or heir. Covel. 
To ASSE VER. 8 V. a. To affirm with 
7% ASSEVERATE. S great ſolemnity, as up- 
on oath, 
ASS EVERAT ION. ſ. [from affewerate.] So- 
jemn affirmation, as upon oath. Hooker. 
A'SSHEAD. .. [from 4%½ and head.] A block- 
head. | Shakſpeare. 
ASSIDU'ITY. . [ affiduite, Fr.] Diligence. Rog. 
ASSI'DUOUS. a. [affiduus, Lat.] Conſtant 
in application. Prior. 
ASSI'DUOUSLY. ad. [from æſſiduous.] Di- 
ligently ; continually. Bentley. 
ASSTENTO. ſ. [In Spaniſh, a contract or 
bargain. ] A contract or convention between 
the king of Spain and other powers, for fur- 
_- Niſhing the Spaniſh dominions in America 
with flaves. | 
To ASSI'GN. v. n. [ affigner, French. ] 
1. To mark out; to appoint. Addiſan. 
2. To fix with regard to quality or value. 
| Locke. 
3. [In law.] To appoint a deputy, or make 
over a right to another. C:wvell. 
ASSI'GN ABLE. @. [from aſſign.] That may 
be marked out, fixed, or made over. South, 
ASS|GNA'TION. /. [affienatio, Latin. ] 
1. An appointment to meet: uſed generally 
of love appointments. Swifts 
2. A making over a thing to another. 
ASSIGNEE. ſ. [affigne, Fr.] He that is ap- 
pointed or deputed by another to do any act, 
or perform any buſineſs, or enjoy any com- 


modity, | Covell, 
ASSUGNER, /. [from g.] He that ap- 
points. . Decay of Pietys 


ASSI'GNMENT. ,., [from n.] Appoint- 
ment of one thing with regard to another 
thing or perſon, Lecke. 

ASSIMILABLE. a. [from aſſimilate.) That 
may be converted to the ſame nature with 
ſomething elſe. Browne 

To ASSTMILATE. v». a. [aſſimilo, Latin.] 
1. To convert to the ſame nature with an= 
other thing. |  Newtons 
2. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. Sew. 

ASSTMILATENESS. /. [from affimilate.] 
Likeneſs. Dic. 

ASSIMILA'TION. /. from affimilate.] 

1. The act of converting any thing to the na- 
ture or fubſtance of another. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated. Braun. 
3+ The act of growing like ſome other being. 

| 4 Decay of Piety. 

To ASSTUST. v. a. [ter, Fr. affifto, Lat. ] 
To help. Romans. 


ASSI'STANCE. fe [afifance, Fr.] Help; 


furtherance. Stilling fleet. 
ASSISTANT. a. {from .] Heiping g 
lending aid. Hale. 


ASSISTANT. /. {from 4ſit.] A perſon en- 
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ASS 


aged in an affair not as principal, but as aux- 

* Niary or miniſterial. - Bacon. 
ASSYZE. /. [aſſiſe, French, a fitting. ] 

1. An aflembly of knights and other ſubſtan- 
tial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, in a cer- 
tain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. b 
3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 

4. The courts where the writs are taken. C:qvel. 
5. Any court of juſtice. Dryden. 
6. Aſſize of bread, meaſure or quantity, in 
proportion to the price. 

7. Meaſure; rate. Spenſer. 
To ASSI'ZE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix 

the rate of any thing. | 

ASSIZER. /. _ aſſize.] An officer that 

has the care of weights and meaſures. Chamb. 

ASSO'CIABLE. a. [afſociabilis, Lat.] That 

which may be joined to another. 

To ASSO'CIATE. v. a. [afſecier, French. ] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. Dry. 
To accompany. Sbbalſpeare. 
ASSO'CIATE. a. [from the verb.] Confede- 


e Milton. 
ASSOCIATE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A partner. Sidney. 

2. A confederate, Hooker. 

A companion, Wotton. 
ASSOCIA'TION. / [from aſſociate.] 

1. Union; conjunction; ſocietys Heoker. 

2, Confederacy. Hooker. 

3. Partnerſhip. Boyle. 

4. Connection. Watts. 

5. Appoſition; union of matter. Newton. 


A'SSONANCE. ſ. [afſonance, Fr.] Reference 
of one ſound to another reſembling it. Dic. 

 A'SSONANT. a. [afſmant, Fr.] Reſembling 
another ſound. Dit. 

To ASSO RT. v. a. [afſortir, Fr.] To range 
in claſſes. | 

To ASSO'T. v. a. [from fot; aſſoter, Fr.] To 
infatuate. Spenſer. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [rpær, Saxon. ] 


1. To mitigate ; to ſoften, Addiſon. 
2. To appeaſe; to pacify. Clarendon. 
3. To caſe. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. 2. To abate. Geneſis. 


,ASSUA'GEMENT. ,. [from aſſuage.] What 
mitigates or ſoftens. penſer. 
 ASSUA'GER. . [from afſuage.] One who 
pacifies or appeaſes. | 
ASSUA'SIVE. a. [from aſſuage.] Softening ; 
mitigating. 5 
To ASSU'BJUGATE. v. 4. [fubjugo, Lat.] 
To ſubject to. : Shakſpeare. 
ASSUEFA'CTION. /. [efſuefecio, Lat.] The 


| fate of being accuſtomed. Brown, 
| ASSUE”TUDE. /, {ofſuctudo, Latin.] Ac- 
cuſtomance ; cuſtom. Bacon. 

To ASSU ME. v, a. Laſſumo, Latin. ] 
1. To take. | | Pope. 
2, To take upon one's ſelf. Dryden. 


3- To arrogate; to claim or ſeize unjuſtly, - 
4 ; Collier. 


AST 


4. To ſuppoſe ſomething without proof. 59, 
5. To appropriate. Clarendn. 
ASSU MER. /. [from afſume.] An atrogu; Wi 
man. lb. 
ASSU'MING. participial a. [from 4 ume.) 
Arrogant; haughty. rydzn, 
ASS SH. f. | aſſumo, Lat.] A voluntay 
promiſe made by word, whereby a man take 
upon him to perform or pay any thing to an- 
other. o wel, 
ASSU*MPTION. g. [H umptio, Latin.] 
1. The act of taking any thing to one's (ef 
Hammond. 
2. The ſuppoſition of any thing without f. 
ther proof. Neri, 
3. The thing propoſed; a poſtulate. Dry, 
4. The taking up any perſon into heaven. 
| Stilling fin. 
ASSU*'MPTIVE. a. [afſumptivus, Latin, 
That is aſſumed. 
ASSU'RANCE. Ff. [afſurance, French.] 
x. Certain expectation. Till:thn, 
2. Secure confidence ; truſt. Spenſer, 
3. Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge, 
South 
4. Firmneſs ; undoubting ſteadineſs. Rogen 
5. Confidence; want of modeſty. Lidig. 
6. Freedom from vicious ſhame. Lick, 
7. Ground of confidence; ſecurity ; ſufficient 


reaſon for truit or belief. Daria. 
8. Spirit ; intrepidity. Dryaa, 
9. Sanguinity ; readineſs. to hope. Hann 
10. Teſtimony of credit. Tillotfm, 
11. Conviction. Tilloſſu. 


12. Inſurance. 

To ASSU'RE. v. a. [afſurer, French. ] 
1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. 5 

Maccabi «, 


2. To ſecure another. Regen, 48 

3. To make confident ; to exempt from«ouit 2 

or fear. Mis. Wi 

4. To make ſecure. RV T% 

5. To athance; to e; Shaker. i 
ASS U RED. participial a. | from aſſure.) 485 
1. Certain; indubitable. Ban. 

2. Certain; not doubting. Shakjpeart 


3. Immodeſt ; viciouſly confident. 
ASSU'REDLY. ad. [from affured.] Certaitr 
ly; indubitably. + South, 
ASSU'REDNESS. ſ. [from aſſured.] The fat 

of being affured ; certainty. 
ASSU'RER. ſ. [from afſure.] 
1. He that gives aſſurance. 

2. He that gives ſecurity to make good any lh, 
A'STERISK. ſ. A mark in printing; _ 

few 


AST ERISM. /. Caſteriſmus, Latin.] A cu. 
ſtellation. 8 Bent. 
A'STHMA. / [aoJua.] A frequent, dif} 
cult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined with a br 
ing Hund and a cough. Jae. 
ASTHMA”FICAL. T a. [from aſtbma.] TW 
ASTHMA'TICK. bled with an wo" 


ASTE'RN. ad. [from a and fern.] In dt 
hinder part of the ſhip z behind the ſhip. 4 


AST 


S penJer. 


PLE . h 
8 


5 > ASTO'N'ED. participial a. A word uſed for 
TY WY 8 Tjaiahs 
„Is TO ISH. v. 4. [efonncr, Fr.] To con- 
den, found with fear or wonder; ta amaze. Addiſ. 
ar) Ws aSTO'NISHINGNESS. /. [from aftonifh.] 
key + Quality to excite aſtoniſhment, 
WY aSTONISHMENT.  [efomnement, Fr.] 
vs WE Amazement ; confufion of mind. Seuth. 
„„ ASTO'UND v. a. [efonner, Fr.] To 
i. We aſtoniſh ; to confound with fear or wonder. 
end. Milton. 


ASTRA DDLE. ad. [from a and Rraddle.] 
With one's legs acroſs any thing. 

en EX A'STRAGAL. . aged yanr®-,] A little round 

; member, -in the form of a ring, at the tops 


fee T1 and bottoms of columns. Specr̃. 
in. 4 A'STRAL. a. from aſtrum, Lat.] Starry; 
EZ relating to the ſtars. Dryden. 


EZ ASTRA'Y. ad. [from à and tray] Out of 
, tte right way. Milton. 


, 7% AS TRI CT. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] To 
oge. = contract by applications. Arbutbnot. 
, ASTRICTION. ſ. [Hrictio, Latin.) The 
gen act or power of contracting the parts of the 
4g. = body. Bacon. 
ci. WE ASTRIUCTIVE. a. [from aftri7.] Styptick ; 
cient BS binding. | 

Vl WASTRICTORY. As Laſtrictorius, Lat.] Aſtrin- 


yaa = gent. 
n WE ASTRIDE. ad. {from à and ftride.] With the 
1 = legs open. Boyle. 
% WS ASTRIFEROUS. 2. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bear- 
5 ing, or having ſtars. : ict᷑. 
75 ASTRINGE. v. a. [aſtringo, Latin.] To 
: = make a contraction; to make the parts draw 
aber W together, Bacon. 
de WE ASTRUNGENCY. , [from aftringe.] The 
5 power of contracting the parts of the body. 
4. 3 Bacon. 
0/7 WEASTRUNGENT. 4. [aſtringens, Lat.] Bind- 
en. ing; contracting. acon. 
ASTRO GRAPHV. ,. [fiom dc and yed- 
an da.] The ſcience of 44 — 8 5 
Pe. ASTROLABE. . [aN of dg, a ſtar, 
mud Aattl, to take.] An inſtrument chiefly 
ran” es uſed for taking the altitude of the pole, the 
South 8 fun or ſtars, at ſea. 
. ASTRO'LOGER, /. [aftrol:gus, Lat.] One 


that, ſuppoſing the influence of the ſtars to 


have a cauſal power, profeſſes to foretel or diſ- 
. cover events, _ Swift. 
1 FASTROLO'GIAN. / [from aſtrology.) Aſtro- 
- * ; loger. | Hudibras, 
ASTROLO'GICAL. 7 3. [from aftrology.] 
8 1 AS TROLOGICK. Relating to aſtrolo- 
ent h I profeſſing aſtrology. Morton. 
di WE STROLO'GICALLY. ad. [ from aſtrology.] 
In an aſtrological manner. 5 


55 * 3 aſtrology. 

' ARO LOG V. . [aftrologia, Lat.] The 
Figs: practice of foreteliing «hp by the 3 
Dy , the ſtars. Sevifte 
. Dy | STRO'NOMER, /. {from dcn and vi 


N 


. Ty ASTERT. v. 4. To torrify 3 to ſtartle 3- to 


Di8. . 


% 70 ASTRO'LOGIZE. v. n. [from aftrelogy.] 


4..] He that ſtudies the celeſtial mo- 


tions. Locke. 
ASTRONO'MICAL. 2 a. [ from. aftrenoiny. J 
ASTRONO'MICE. . Belonging to aſtro- 


nomy. | Browns 
ASTRONO'MICALLY. ad. from aftrons- 
mical.] In an aſtronomical manner. 
ASTRONOMY. /. ere A mixed 
mathematical ſcience teaching the knowledge 
of the celeſtial bodies, their magnitudes, mo- 
tions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, and order. 
.__ . Conviey. 

A'STRO-THEOLOGY. . [rum and theo- 
logia, Lat.] Divinity founded on the obſerva» 
tion of the celeſtial bodies. Derbam. 
ASU NDER. ad. ſ[apundpan, Sax.] Apart; 
ſeparately; not together. avies. 


ASY'LUM. ſ. ſ«ounwv.] A ſanctuary; a re- 


fuge. . Hife. 

ASY'MMETRY. /. [from aovppilpia.] Con- 
trariety to ſymmetry ; diſproportion. Grewse 

A'SYMPTOTE. ,. [from &ounlww.] Aſymp= 
totes are right lines, which approach nearer 
and nearer to ſome curve; but which would 
never my Greaves 

ASY'NDETON. |.. [eour3Þv.] A figure in 
grammar, when a conjunction copulative is 
omitted. 

AT. prep. [ær, Saxon. ] 5 
1. At before a place, denotes the nearneſs of 
the place : as, a man is at the houſe before 
he is in it. Stilling fleet. 
2. At before a word ſignifying time, notes the 
coexiſtence of the time with the event : he roſe 
at ten. Swift. 
3. At before a cauſal word fignifies nearly the 
ſame as with : he did it at a touch. Dryden. 
4. At before a ſuperlative adjective implies in 
the ſtate: as, at moſt, in the ſtate of moſt per- 
fectian, &c. South, 
5. At ſignifies the particular condition of the 
perſon : as, at peace. Swift. 


6. At ſometimes marks employment or atten- 


tion : buſy at his taſk. Pope. 
7. At is ſometimes the ſame with furniſhed 
<vith, after the French a: as, a man at arms. 
| Shakſpeare. 

8. At ſometimes notes the place where any 
thing is : he lives at Barnet. Pope. 
9. At ſometimes ſignifies an immediate con- 
ſequence ef: he ſwooned at the fight. Hale. 
10. At marks ſometimes the effect proceeding 
from an act: he eats at his own coſt. Dryden. 
11. At ſometimes is nearly the ſame as in: 
noting ſituation. : Seoifr. 
12. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like 
on: he comes at call. : Dryden. 
13. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the 
power of, or obedient to. Dryden. 
14. At ſometimes notes the relation of a man 
to an action. Collier. 
15. At ſometimes imports the manner of an 


action. | | . Dryden. 

16. At means ſometimes application to. 

17. At all, In any manne. Pope. 
"Ri | - ATABAL. 
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ArABAL. T A kind of tabour uſed by the 


Moors. 5 Dryden. 
ATARAXTA. 1 Exemption from vexation; 
A'TARAXY. tranquillity. Glanwilles 

South. 


ATE. The preterite of eat. 
ATHANOR. . A digeſting furnace to keep 
heat for a long time. | 
A'THEISM. . [from atheifl.] The diſbelief 
of a Gud. Till of ſon. 
ATHEIS T. f. [ad- .] One that denies the 
exiſtence of a God. Bentley, 
- ATHEIST. 4. Atheiſtical ; denying God. 


Milton. 


 ATHETSTICAL. a. [ from atheiſft.] Given to 
atheiſm ; impious. South. 
ATHETSTICALLVY. ad. [from atbeiſtical.] 
In an atheiftical manner. South. 
ATHEYSTICALNESS. /. [from athec/Birca!. ] 
The quality of being atheiſtical. Hammond. 
ATHEYSTICK. a. from atheiſt.] Given to 
R 


atheiſm. i 8 ay. 
A'THEOUS. a. [dad. S..] Atheiſtick; god- 
leſs. Milton. 
ATHERO'MA. ſ. [| d8:;wpa.] A ſpecies of 
wen. Sharp. 


 ATHERO'MATOUS. a. [from atheroma. ] 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, or curdy 
wen. Wijeman. 
ATHITRS T. ad. [| from à and tbirſt.] Thirſty ; 
in want of drink. ryden. 
 ATHLE'TICK. a. [from athleta, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to wreſtling. 
2. Strong of body ; vigorous ; luſty ; robuſt. 
Dryden. 
ATHWA'RT. prep. [from a and art.] 
1; Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. Bacon. 
2. Through. Addiſon. 
ATHWART. ad. | 
1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing. Sh. 
2. Wrong. Shakſpeare. 
ATTLT. ad. [from a and tilt. 
1. With the action of a man making a thruſt. 


Hudibras. 

2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted 

behind. / Spectator. 
ATLAS. þ | 


1. A collection of maps. 
2. A large ſquare folio. 
3. Sometimes the ſupporter of a building. 
4. A rich kind of ſiik. Spectator. 
ATMOSPHERE. , [aru®- and Saga. 
1 he air that encompaſſes the ſolid earth on all 
es. 
ATMOSPHERICAL. a. [from atmoſphere. 
Belonging to the atmoſphere. Boyle. 
ATOM. /. [atomus, Latin. ] 
18: Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phyſi- 
cally divided. 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall. 
ATOMICAL. a. {from atem. | 
1. Conſiſting of atoms. | Brown. 
2, Relating to atoms. Bentley. 
A'TOMIST. / [from atem.] One that holds 
the @tomical philoſophy. | Locke. 
 A*TOMY. , An atom. Shakſpears. 
To ATONE. v. ne {io be at ene. ] Foie 


Ray. 
Z Shakſpeare. 


Locke. 


1. To agree; to accord. Sha} ſpear, 
2. To ſtand as an equivalant for ſomet ping. 


Licks, 
7 Pe. N 


To ATO'NE. v. a. To expiate. 
ATO'NEMENT. /. [from atone. ] 
1. Agreemetx ; concord. Shakſpeare, 
2. Expiation ; expiatory equivalent. Szvif; 
ATOP. ad. [from a and top.] On the top; 
at the top.  Miltn, 
ATRABILA'RIAN. a. [from atra and bi 
Lat.] Melancholy. Arbuthrt, 
ATRIBILA'RIOUS. . Melancholick. --_ 
ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS. /. [frem atrab. en 
larious.] The ſtate of being melancholy, 1 
ATRA MENTAL. a. [from atramentum, Lu. 
ink.] Inky; black. Brit. 
ATRAME'NTOUS. a. [from atramentum, la. 
ink.] Inky; black. Brea, 
ATRO'CIOQUS. a. [atrex, Lat.] Wicked n 
a high degree; enormous. Auf. 
ATRO'CIOUSLY. ad. | from atrecicus.] h 
an atrocious manner. EY 
ATRO'CIOUSNESS. /. ¶ from atrocious. ] The 
quality of being enormouſly criminal. Thy 7; 
ATRO'CITY. . [atrocitas, Latin.] Hor. 
rible wickedneſs. I 
A'TROPHY. . [ergpepia. ] Want of no- 
riſhment; a diſeaſe. Min. 
ATTA'CH. v. a. [ attacher, Fr.] 3 
To arreſt; to take or apprehend. Cœrod Wa 
To ſeize. Sha pan. 
. To lay hold on. Shakjpear, Wn 
Jo win; to gain over; to enamour. A. 
To fix to one's intereſt. Nager 
ATTACHMENT. ſ. [ attachement, Fr.] Ac. 
herence; regard. Aadiſa 
To ATTACK. v. a. [attaguer, Fr.] 1 
1. To aſſault an enemy. Phil, WE 
2. To impuegn in any manner. 5 
ATTACK. ſ. from the verb.] An aſſault. P 
ATTACK ER. /. [from attack. ] The perlon 
that attacks. 
To ATTA'IN. v. a. [atteindre, French. ] 


To 


UI 1 wb 
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1. To gain; to procure. Tillotin. 
2. To overtake. ä Bacn 
3. To come to. Millu, 
4. To reach; to equal. Bacir 


Te ATTAIN, v. . — 
1. To come to a certain ſtate, Arbutbnit. 
2. To arrive at. 
ATTA'IN. , [from the verb.] The thin 
attained, Not uſed. Glanvili. 
ATTATNABLE. a. [from attain.] Thx 
which may be attained; procurable. Ti. 
ATTA'INABLENESS. /. [from attainallt.| 
The quality of being attainable. Cheynt, 
ATTA'INDER. ſ. | from to attaint. ] 
1. The act of attainting in law, Bacw, 
2. Taint; foil; diſgrace. Shakſpeare 
ATTAINMENT. , [from attain. ] 


1. That which is attained ; acquiſition. 4. 

: Grew = «5 

2. The act or power of attaining. Heir: il TI 
To ATTA'INT. v. a. | attenter, Fr. ] 5 j afl 
1. To attaint is particularly uſed for ſuch s Wl [1 
are found guilty of ſome crime or offence. 2 BN 


ATT 


ede. : C ; 

ing. man is attairted two ways, by yearn” or 
i, Senſ-re 

ci, EE by proceſs. 7 

Pope, 22. To taint; to corrupt. Shakſpearc. 


SATTAINT. /. [from the verb. ] 3 
1. Any thing injurious: as ilineſs, wearineſs. 
- Shikſpeare. 
= 2. Stain; ſpot; taint. Sha peare. 
\ TTAINTURE. ., [from attaint.] Re- 
| proach 3 imputation. Shekſpraree 
„ ATTA'MINATE. v. a. [attamino, Lat.] 
To corrupt. Not uſed. 
xt, AT TEMPER. v. a. [attempero, Lat.] 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture of 


care, 
wWift, I 
top; 
ſilten. 
bis, 
et. 2 


vabi. 


Lat ſomething elſe. Hasen. 
Wt, 2. To regulate; to ſoften, Bacon. 
„Lat 3. To mix in juſt proportions. Spenſer. 
abr, 4. To fix to ſomething elſe. Pope. 
ed in =, ATTENMPERATE. v. a. [ attempero, Lat.] 
a, To proportion to ſomething. Hammond. 
I: AT TEMPT. v. a. [| attenter, F re] 
1. To attack; to venture upon. Milton. 
Til: 2. To try; to endeavour. Maccabees. 
arrE MPT. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
Het. 1. An attack. Bacon. 
2. An eſſay; an endeavour. Dryden. 
nn AT TEMP TABLE. a. from attempt.] Li- 
itn, able to attempts or attacks. Shak ſpcare. 
FRATTEMPTER. /. [from attempt. 
<0. 1. The perſon that attempts. Million. 
par, 2. An endeavourer. : Glanville, 
i, ET ATTEND. v. a. [attendre, Fr.] 
1 1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. Shak. 
gen. 2. To wait on as 4 ſervant, Shakſpeare. 
Ad. 14 2. To accompany as an enemy. Clarendon. 
% 4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 
3 5 þ Clarendon. 
1, WE 5. To be appendant to. Arbuthnot. 
[EX 6. To wait on, as on a charge. Spenſer. 
P.. To be conſequent to. Clarendon. 
derb 8. To remain to; to await. Locke. 
9. To wait for infidicuſly. Shakſpears. 
: 10. To be bent upon any object. Dryden. 
itn 11. To ſtay for. Dryden. 
”_=_ 2 992 ATTEND. v. u. 
un, 7 To yield attention. Taylor. 
Bact. 2. To ſtay; to delay. Davies. 
TEN DANCE. /. [attendance, Fr.] 
thu. 1. The act of waiting on another. Sbakſp. 
2. Service, Shakſpeare, 
thing 3. The perſons waiting; a train. Milton. 
wile 4. Attention; regard. Timothy. 
Tha 5. Expectation. Not uſed. Hooker. 
fn. WE TTENDANT. a. [ attendant, Fr.] Accom- 
able] bpanying as ſubordinate, or conſequential. Milt. 
ber, FE TTENDANT. /. 
1. One that attends. Shakſpeare. 
Bam. 2+ One that belongs to the train. Dryden. 
pears (RE 3- One that waits as a fuitor or agent. 
i | Burnet. 
4. One that is preſent at any thing. _Swif?. 
;rew . A concomitant z a conſequent. Watts. 
coker NT TENDER. ſ. [from attend.] Companion 
Ws aſſociate. | Bien Jon ſon. 
ich 3 WS! TE'NT. a. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; at- 
e. A T entive. 5 Chronicles. Taylor. 
na R TTENTATES. f [arten ata, Lat.] Pro- 


a FT 


ceedings in a court after an inhibition is de- 


creed. Ayliſte. 
ATTENTION. 1 13 Fr.] The act 
of attending or heeding. Locke. 


ATTENTIVE. a. [from attent.] Heedful; 


regard ful. Hooker. 
ATTENTIVELY. ad. [from attentive. ] 
Heedfully; carefully. Bacon. 


ATTENTIVENESS, /. [from attentiue. 
Heedfulneſs ; attention. Shakſpeares 
ATTENUANT. a. ſattenuans, Latin. ] That 
has the power of making'thin or ſlender. 
Neæuten. 
To ATTENUATE. v. a. [attenuo, Lat.] To 
make thin or ſlender. Boyle. 
ATTENUATE. a. [from the verb.] Made 
thin or ſlender. | Bacon, 
ATTENUATION. /,. [from attenuate. ] The 
act of making any thing thin or ſlender. Bacon. 
A'TTER. / [ate n, Sax.] Corrupt matter. 
Skinner. 


7 AT TEST. v. a. [attefor, Latin.] 


1. To bear witneſs of; to witneſs. Addiſon.” 
2. To call to witneſs. Dryden. 
ATTE'SY. f. {from the verb.] Teſtimony 3' 
atteſtation. | Milton. 


ATT ESTA“TION. . [from atteft.] Teſti- 
mony; evidence. Woodward, 
A'TTYGUOUS. a. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by. 
Toa ATTINGE, v. a. [attinger, Fr.] To 
touch lightly. Not uſed. | 
To ATTYRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.] To dreſs; 


to habit; to array. Spenſer, 
ATTYRE. /. [from the verb.] . 
I. Clothes; areſs. . Davies. 


2. [In hunting.] The horns of a buck or 
fag. 5 5 
3. [In boteny.] The flower of a plant is di- 
vided into three. parts, the empalement, the 
foliation, and the attire. | 

ATTIRER. /, [from attire. ] One that attires 
another; a dreſſer, | 

A*'TTITUDE. /,. attitude, Fr.] The poſture 
or action in which a ſtatue or painted figure is 


placed. | Prior. 
ATTO'LLENT. 4. [attollens, Lat.] That 
which raifes or lifts up. Derbam. 


ATTO'RNEY. . [attornatus, low Lat.] 
1. Such a perſon as by conſent, command- 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and takes 
upon him the charge of other men's buſineſs 
in their abſence. - 

2. Attorneys in common law, are nearly the 
ſame with proctors in the civil law, and ſoli- 
eitors in courts of equity. Shakſpeart, , 
3- It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did 


any, buſineſs for another. Shakſpeare. 
To ATTO'RNEY. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To perform by proxy. Sbat ſpearę. 

2. To employ as a proxy. Shakſpeares 


ATTO'RNEYSHIP. J. [from attorney. The 
office of an attorney. Sbalſpeare. 
ATTO'URNMENT. q. [attaurnement, Fr.] A 
yielding of the tenant to a new lord. Comet.” 
To ATTRA'CT. v. a. [attrabo, attrattum, 
Latin. ] i 


E 3 1. Ta 


A VA 


1. To draw to ſomething. Brown. 
2. To allure; to invite. Milton. 
ATTRACT. /. {from the verb.] Attraction; 
the power of drawing. Hudivras. 
ATTRACTA'TION. . ſatira&atio, Lat.] 
Frequent handling. Diet. 
ATTRA'CTICAL. 3. [from attract.] Having 

the power to draw. | | Raz. 
ATTRA'CTION. /{. [from attract. 

1. The powcr of drawing anv thing. 

Bacon. Newt-n. 
2, The power of alluring or enticing. Shak. 
ATTRA'CTIVE. 2. [| from attract. 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 

; Blackmore. 
2. Inviting ; alluring ; enticing. Milton. 
ATTRA'CTIVE. ,. [from attract.] That 

which draws or incites. South. 
ATTRA'CTIVELY. ad. from attra&ive. ] 

With the power of attracting. | 
ATTRA'CTIVENESS. ſ. | from attractive. ] 

The quality of being attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR. /. [from attract. The 

B 


ATTRIBUTABLE. @. [ attribuo, Lat.] That 
which may be aſcribed or attributed. Hale. 
To ATTRYBUTE. v. @. [| attribuo, Latin. ] 
1. To aſcribe as a quality. Tillotſon. 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe. Newton. 
A'TTRIBU'LE. / [from the verb.] 
1. The thing attributed to another. Raleigh. 
2. Quality adherent. Bacon, 
3- A thing belonging to another ; an append- 


ant. Addiſon. 
4. Reputation; honour. Shakſpeare. 
ATTRIBU'TION. ſ. [from To attribute. 
Qualities aſcribed. Shakſpeare. 


ATTRITE: 2. [| attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn 
by rubbing. N Milton. 

ATTRITENESS. /. [from attrite. ] The bes» 
ing much worn. 
ATTRLTTION. /. [artritio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing one 

againſt another. Mocdæuard. 

2. Grief for ſin, ariſing only from the fear of 

puniſhment; the loweſt degree of repentance. 
To AT TUNE. v. 4. [fiom tune.] | 
1. To make any thing muſical. Milton. 
2. To tune one thing to another. 
ATWEEN. ad. or prep. Eetwixt ; between. 

: Spenſer. 
ATWITXT. rep. In the middle of two things. 
x Spenſer. 

To AVAIL. v. a. [from walir, French.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit. Dryden. 
2. To promote; to proſper; to aſſiſt. Pope. 
AVAIL. /. [from To avail. ] Profit; advan- 


tage; benefit. Locke. 
AVAILABLE. 2. {from awvail.] 
1. Profitable ; advantageous. Hooker. 
2. Powerful ; having force, Atterbury. 


AVAILABLENESS. {. [from ævail.] Power 
of promoting the end for which it is uſed. 
Hale. 


FU D 
AVAILABLY. ad. [from available.] Pome. 


fully ; profitably. 
AVAILMENT. /. [from àvail.] Uſefulneſs; 


3 


advantage. 1 


To AVA'LE. v. 4. [avaler, Fr. to let ſink.] =D 
Mattis, KS: 


To let fall; to depreſs. 
Te AVALE. v. n. To fink. 


Sper, 


TI . #1 Tr "% 7 A 2 * | * 5 
AVA'NT-GUARD. /. avantgarde, Fr. be 


van. Hayævad, 
A'VARECE. þ. {avarice, Fr.] Coveteot lneſe; 5 

inta iable & fire. de, 
AVAKFCIQUS. a. [avaricieux, Fr.] et. 

OUS» * Bron, 
AVARICIOUSLY. ad. [from avaricious. 

Covetouſiy. —_— 


AVARICIOUSNESS. , [from 


The quality of being avaricious. 


AV AUNT. inte. Ject X avant, F r. ] A word 2 
of abhorrence, by which any one is dre 
S 


away. 
A'UBURNE. a. [from aubcur, Fr.] 
of a tan colour. | 


A'UCTION. / [au#io, Latin. ] 


4 


8 i 
ron: 


avaricious | 


TD}: 3 * : 
Tin. 
4 Pr 2 

oo 


1. A manner of ſale in which one perſon 4; 


after- another. 
2. The things ſold by auction. 


Pee. . 4 
17. Pot. 
* "3 T7. +4 


To A'UC TION. „ As [from the noun. ] 10 I 3 ; : 


fell by auction. 


A'UCTIONARY. a. [from au2!r.] k. 


longing to an auction. 


Di des, 3 


A'UCTIONIER. / [from au#on.] The pe. 


ſon that manages an auction. 


A'UCTIVE. a. [from akkus, Lat.] Ofn 


increaſing quality. Daz 


AUCUPA'TION. . [aucupatio, Lat.] Feu. 
ing; bird-catching. 0 
AUDA'CIOUS. a. [audacieux, Fr.] Bo; 
impudent. Deyda. WRT 
AUDA'CIOUSLY. ad. [ from audacious. | Bo. 
ly; impudently. Shai (par. RE 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS., /. [from audaciui.] WE 
Impudence. - 4 
AUDACITY. . [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; We 
boldneſs. Tati. 8 / 


AUDIBLE. [from audibilis, Latin. ] 
1. That may be perceived by hearing. Crew. 
2. Loud enough to be heard. Bacm, 


A*'UDIBLENESS. ,, [from audible.] Capabk. 2 


neſs of being heard. ä 

A'UDIBLY. ad. [from audible.] In ſuch: 
manner as to be heard. Mam. Wo 
AUDIENCE. /. [ audience, French. ] ag 
1. The act of hearing. 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted; a heu- 
ing. 5 Hive 

3. An auditory ; perſons collected to hear. 
Arterbury 
4. The reception of any man who delivers 1 
ſolemn meſſage. Dryan 


A'UDIENCE Court. A court belonging to h WH 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal autho!i) 
with the arches court. 

A'UDIT. f. [from audit, he hears, Lat.] 4 
final account. Shakſpeart 


To A'UDIT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To tale 
: Arbutbnt 5 
AUD! Wa 


an account finally. 


Millu, I 4 


5 AUDITION. /, [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 
X 4 UDITOR. / [auditor, Latin. ] 


eſs; 1. A hearer. Sidney. 
2. A perſon employed to take an account ul- 
ni] timately. Shakſpeare. 
tir. 3. A king's officer, who yearly examining the 
1 „accounts of all under-officers accountable, 
1be e makes up a general book. 3 Cowoel. 
vard,  A'UDITORY. a. [auditorius, Latin. ] That 
ey | has the power of hearing. | Newton« 
von, | A'UDI TORY. ſ. [auditorizm, Latin. ] 
9vets 1. An audience; a collection of perſons aſ- 
ont. ſembled to hear. Atterbury. 
os.) 2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 
| A'UDITRESS. ,. [from auditor. ] A wo- 
1021. man that hears. Milton. 


P AVE L. v. a. [avello, Lat.] To pull away. 

Word Brown. 

AVE MARY. ſ. A form of worſhip repeated 

vn} XZ by the Romaniſts in honour of the Virgin 

Mlary. | Shakſpeare. 

. AVENAGE. . ſof avena, oats, Latin.] A 
= certain quantity of oats paid to a landlord. 


n bid 2 To AVE'NGE. v. a. [avenger, Fr.] : 
Prje 4 4 ; 2. To punith. Dryden. 


"XZ AVE'NGEANCE. , [from avenge. ] Puniſh- 
ment. Philips. 
Be ER AVENGEMENT. / [from avenge. ] Ven- 
8 ce; revenge. 
e pe. AVENOGER. /. |from avenge. ] 
1. Puniſher. Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Revenger ; taker of vengeance. . Dryden. 
Di3. A'VENS. /. Herb bennet. 
Foul BR AVENTURE. ſ. [aventure, Fr.] A miſ- 
chance; cauſing a man's death without, fe- 
lony. 
We | AVENUE. f. [avenue, French. ] | 
Bold. 1. A way by which any place may be en- 
WE tered. | Clarendon. 
ci] 2d. An alley, or walk of trees before a houſe. 
Jo AVER. v. a. [averer, Fr.] To declare 
ES poſitively. Prior. 
rn AVERAGE. ſ. [averagium, Latin.] 
1. That duty or fervice which the tenant is 


Grev. FE  topay to the king. - Chambers. 
Bacn. 2. A medium; a mean proportion. 
pb AVERMENT. . [from awver.] Eſtabliſh- 


ment of any thing by evidence. 
AVERNAT. ſ. A ſort of grape. 

T AVERRUNCATE. 2. a. [ averrunce, Lat.] 
I0 root up. 


Bacon. 
ſuch 1 


Mii (ts 


VS «Hudibras. 
Vii ee AVERSA'TION. /. from averſor, Latin. 
hen. Hatred; abhorrence. ä South. 
Hal AVERS E. 4. [averſus, Latin. ] : 
ear, 1. Malign; not favourable. Dryden. 
erb 2. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. Prior. 
ivers : AVE'RSELY. ad. from awerſe. ] 
. yarn 1. Unwillingly. 
to the 2. Backwardly. Brown. 


cron WF AVE'RSENESS. /; [from averſe.] Unwilling- 
8. 


| neſs ; backwardne Atterbury. 


0 A 2 AVERSION. /. [ averſion, French. 
bee ; . Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation. Milton. 
| o t . The cauſe of averſion. Pape. 
wy AVERT. v. 4. [averto, Latin. ] 


Comvel. 


AUM 


1. To turn aſide; to turn off, Shakſp. Dry. 


2. To put by. . Oprat. 

AUF. J. [of alf, Dutch.] A fool, or filly fel- 
low. See Oar. 

AUGER. /. [egger, Dutch.] A carpenter's 


tool to bore holes. Meoxone 
AUGHT. pronoun. [auhr, aphx, Saxon. ] 
Any thing. Addiſon. 


To AUGMENT. v. a. [augmenter, French. J 
To increaſe; to make bigger, or more. 


. Fairfax. 
To AUGMENT. v. u. To increaſe ; to grow 
bigger, ; _ » Dryden. 


AUGMENT. /,. [augmentum, Latin. ] | 
1. Increaſe. 5 VMPalton. 
2. State of increaſe. V ſeman. 

AUGMENTA'TION. f. [from augment. ] 

1. The act of increafing or making bigger. 
Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being made bigger. Bentley. 
3- The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. Hooker. 

A'UGUR. / [augur, Latin.] One who pre- 
tends to predict future events by the flight of 

; birds. ? Prior. 

To AUG UR. v. a. [from augur.] To gueſs; 
to conjecture by ſigns. Dryden. 

To AUGURATE. v. n. [auguror, Latin. ] 
To judge by augury. 

AUGURA'TION. /. [from augur.] The prac- 
tice of augury. "+ Brown. 

A'UGURER. ſ. [from augur.] The ſame 
with augur. Sbalſprare. 

AUGU RIAL. a. [from augury.] Relating to 
augury. Brown. 

A'UGURY. /, [augurium, Latin. ] 

1. The act of prognofticating by omens. 

; | . Sxoift. 

2. The rules obſerved by augurs. L' Eftranyee 

An omen or prediction. Dryden. 


AUGUST. a. [auguſtus, Lat. ] Great; grand; 


royal; magnificent. D-yden. 
A'UGUST. /. [ Auguſtus, Latin.] The name 

of the eighth month from January incluſive. 
Peacham. 


AUGU'STNESS. , [from arguft.] Elevation 


of look; dignity. 


A'VIARY. /. [from avis, Lat.] A place en- 


cloſed to keep birds. . Evelyn. 
 AVTDITY. / [avidite, Fr.] Greedineſs ; ea- 
gerneſs. | "5 
AVTTIOUS. a. [avitus, Latin.) Left by a 
man's anceſtors, Not uſed. — 
To AVI'ZE. v. a. [aviſer, F rench. ] 


1. To counſel. Spenſer. 
2. To bethink himſelf. Spenſer. 
3. To conſider, | = - Spenſer. 
AULD. a. [old, Saxon. ] Old. Shakſpeare. 


AULE'TICK. 3. [ava@-, Gr.] Belonging to 


pipes. 

AU'LICK. 8. Taulicus, Latin -] Belonging to 
the court. 1 7 

AULN. /. [aulne, Fr.] A French meaſure of 
length; an ell. x | 


Te AUMAIL. v. 4. [from maille, Fr.) To 


variegate. Queen. 


Fairy 
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AUNT. . f[tante, Fr.] A father or mother's 
ſiſter. Pope. 

AVOCADO. ſ. A plant. 

To AVOCATE. v. 4. {[awvoo, Lat.] To call 
away. | 

AVOCA'TION. , [from avocate.] 
1. The act of calling aſide. Dryden. 


2. The buſineſs that calls. Hale. 


Te AVO“ D. v. 4. 3 French. ] 
1. To ſhun; to eſcape. Tillotſon. 
2. To endeavour to ſhun; to ſhift off. Sat. 
3. To evacuate; to quit. Bacon, 
4. To oppoſe ; to hinder effect. Bacen. 
Ta AVO'D. VU. No 
1. To retire. 1 Sam. 
2. To become void or vacant. Aylife. 
AVO'iDABLE. a. [from a,. That may 
be avoided or eſcaped. Locke. 
AVO I DANCE. /. from avid. 
I. The act of avoiding. Wat:s. 
2. The courſe by which any thing is carried 
off. Bacon. 
AVO'TDER. { [from awzid. ] 
1. The perſon that ſhuns any thing. 
2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 
3. The veſſel in which things are carried 
awaye 


AVO'IDLESS. 4a. [from awoid.] Inevitable. 


Dennis. 


AVOIRDUPOTS. {. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A 
kind of weight, of which a pound contains 
fixteen ounces, and is in proportion to a pound 
Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. Arbutbret. 


act of fl; ing away. Brown, 
To AVO'UCH. v. a. [avoer, French. } 
1. To affirm; to maintain. Hocker. 
2. To produce in favour of another. Spenſer. 
3- To vindicate; to juſtify. Shakſpeare. 


_ AVOUCH. / [from the verb.] Declaration; 


evidence. Shakſpeare. 
AVO'UCHABLE. 2. [from awvezch.] That 
may be avouched. J | 
AVO'UCHER. . [from awvouch.] He that 
avouches. 8 
To AVO W. v. a. [aveuer, Fr.] To juſtify; 
not to diſſemble. Swift. 
AVO'WABLE. a, [from awow.] That may 
be openly declared. 
AVO'WABLY. ad. [from avew.] In an 
avowed manner. | Clarendon. 
AVO'WAL. , [from awvow.] Juſtificatory 
declaration, 
AVOWEE. /{. [awoue, Fr.] He to whom the 
right of advowſon of any church belongs. 
AVO'WER. /. [from avow.] He that avows 
or juſtifies. Dryden. 
AVO'WRY. {/. eke au.] Where one takes 
2 diſtreſs, the taker ſhall juſtify, for what cauſe 
he took it; which is called his awowry. 
AVO'WSAL. /. from awoz.} A confeſſion, 
AVO'WTRY: / [Ste ApvvowTay.] Adultery. 
RATE. ſ. A ſort of pear. 
AURELIA. f. ¶ Lat.] A term uſed for the 
firſt apparent change of the eruca, or maggot 


of any ſpecies of inſects; the chryſalis. Ray. 


/ 


AAU E 

A'URICLE. g. [from auricula, Latin.] 
1. The external ear. 

2. Two appendages of the heart; being tus 
muſcular caps, covering the two ventricles 
thereof. 

AURIT'CULA. ſ. Beat's-ear ; a flower, 

AURYCULAR. a. | from auricula, Lat.] 

1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. $, 
2. Secret; told in the ear. 
AURVCULARLY. ad. In a ſecret manner, 
Decay of Piey, 

AURTFEROUS. a. [aurifer, Latin. | Tha 

which produces gold, Thom, 


AURIGA'TION: /. Cauriga, Latin.] The ad 


of driving carriages. Not uſed. 
AURORA. ſ. [Lat.] 
1. A ſpecies of crowfoot. 


2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of day; 


poetically, the morning. 

A'URUM fulminans. [Lat.] A preparation 
made by diſſolving gold in aqua regia, and pre- 

cipitating it with ſalt of tartar; whence it be. 
comes capable of giving a report like that of 4 
piſtol, Garth, 

AUSCULTA'TION. /. | from azſculto, Lat.] 
A hearkening or liſtening to. 

A'USPICE. /. Iauſpicium, Latin. ] | 
1. The omens of any future -undertaking 
drawn from birds. 


2. Protection; favour ſhewn. E. Jonſe. 
3. Influence; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. Diyder. 


AUSPTCIAL. a. from auſpice.] Relating to 
AVOLA'TION. /, [from avele, Lat.] The | 


prognoſticks. 
AUSPICIOUS. 4. [from auſpice. ] 
1. With omens of ſucceſs. 
2. Proſperous ; fortunate. Dryden. 
3. Favourable; kind; propitious. Saif, 
4. Lucky; happy; applied to things. Raf. 
AUSPICIOUSLY. ad. [from auſpiciuus.] 
Happily; proſperouſly. 
AUSPICJOUSNESS. . [from auſpiciaus.] 
Proſperity; happineſs. 


AUSTE RE. a. [anſterus, Latin.] 


1. Severe; harſh; rigid. Rogers 
2. Sour of taſte ; harſh; aſtringent. Blacin. 
AUSTE'RELY. ad. | from auſtere. ] Severely; 

rigidly. . . Paradiſe Lift 
AUSTE'RENESS. f. [from a#fere. ] 

I. Severity ; ſtrictneſs; rigour. Shakſpeare 

2. Roughneſs in taite ; aftringency. | 
AUSTERITY. V [from auſtere. ] 

1. Severity; mortified life; ſtrictneſs. 


Ben Parſer | 


2. Sourneſs of temper. - 
3. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. Roſcompun. 
A'USTRAL. a. [auſtralis, Latin. } Southern. 
To AUSTRALIZE. v. n. | from aufter, Lat. 
To tend toward the ſouth. Brewr. 
A'USTRINE. a. [from azfrinus, Latin 
Southern. | 
AUTHENTIC AL. 2. Authentick. Hal. 
AUTHENTICALLV. ad. | from aut bentical.] 
With circumitances requiſite to procure au. 
thority. Seuth, 
AUTHE'NTICALNESS. /. - [from = 


{168 


, 


cles 


= nuinenels. = 
WE UTHENTICITY. / 


AUT 


The quality of being authentick ; ge- 
ROY Addiſen. 
[from authentick.] 


tica 


Authority; genuineneſs. 


5 
Og 


WA UTHENTICK. 4. [outbenticus, Lat.] That 


which has every thing requiſite to give it au- 
Corviey, 


3-1 


thority- 


EZ ,UTAHE'NTICKLY. ad. [from authentick.] 


= After an authentick manner. b 

EZ AUTHENTICKNESS. ſ. [from authentick. ] 

= Authenticity. ; 

BZ a'UTHOR. .. [auctor, Latin. ] a 

1. The firk beginner or mover of any thing. 
Hooker. 

2. The efficient; he that effects or produces 

any thing. 5 Dryden. 

3. The firſt writer of any thing. Dryden. 

7 A writer in general. Shekſpeare. 

EAUTHO/RITATIVE. a. [from authority. ] 

I. Having due authority. 

2. Having an air of authority; poſitive. Szoif?. 

EAUTHO'RITATIVELY. ad. | from autho- 

E  ritative. ] | : | 

1. In an authoritative manner; with a ſhew 


N Ee 


Eo os Se 


= of authority. 

7 2. With due authority. Hale. 
= AUTHO'RITATIVENESS. from aurhe- 
= ritative.] Authoritative appearance. 


vx 


EL AUTHORITY. / [au&eritas, Lat.] 
1. Legal power. Shakſpeare. 
2. Influence; credit. Lecke. 
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3. Power; rule. ; = 1 
4. Support; countenance. Ben Jonſon. 
. Teſtimony. Sidney. 
6. Credibility. Hooker. 


& AUTHORIZA'TION. ſ. [from authorize. ] 
= Eſtabliſhment by authority. Hale. 
J AU'THORIZE. v. a. [autoriſer, Fr.] 
& 2. To give authority to any perſon. Dryden. 
2. To make any. thing legal. Dryden. 
3. To eftabliſh any thing by authority. Hooker. 
4. Tojuſtify ; to prove a thing to be right. Locke. 
5. To give credit to any perſon or thing. South. 
2 AUTO CRAS v. 15 Lad renpalsta. Independent 
= power. a 5 
= AUTTOGRAPHY. fe [auropgaqiv.] A par- 
= ticular perſon's own writing; the original. 
& AUTOGRA'PHICAL. a. [from autography.] 
Ot one's own writing. | 
| AUTOMA'TICAL. a. [from autematon.] 
| Having the power of moving itſelf. 5 
AUTOMATON. . [aurqualor.] A machine 
chat hath the power of motion within itſelf. 
F Wilkins. 
AUTO'MATOUS. 2. [from automaton. ] 
Having in itſelf the power of motion. 
| ; Brown. 
{ AUTO'NOMY. /. [aurora] The living 
according to one's mind and preſcription. Not 


in uſe, | 

7 AUTOPSY. Y [ aureia. ] Ocular demon- 

| ftration. Ray. 
Per- 


| AUTO'PTICAL. @. [from autopſy. ] 
ceived by one's own eyes. | B 
AUTO PTICALLV. ad. [from autoptical.] 
BY means of one's own eyes. Braun. 


A W H 

AUTUMN. / [ autumnus, Latin.] The ſea- 
ſon of the year between ſummer and winter. 
Philips 

AUTU'MNAL. a., [from autumn.] Belonging 
to autumn. Donne. 

AVU'LSION. f. [awnlfio, Lat.] The act of 
pulling one thing from another, Philips. 
AUXE'SIS. ſ. [Lat.] Exornation; amplifica- 


tion. 


AUXTLIAR. . [from auxilium, Latin. ] 
AUXILIARY. Helper; aſſiſtant. South. 
AUXTLIAR. a. from auxilium, Latin. ] 


AUXILIARY. Athiftant; helping. 
; | Milton. Dryden. 
AUXILIARY Y:rb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs. Watts. 
AUXILIATIOH. /. [from auxiliatus, Lat.] 
Help; aid. 
To AWATT. w. a. [from a and wait. ] 
1. To expect; to wait for. Fair fax: 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. Rogers. 
AWATIT. ,. from the verb.] Ambuſh. Spenſer. 
To AWA KE. v. &. peccian, Saxon. 


1. To rouſe out of ſleep. Sha ſpeare. 
2. To raile from ary Rate reſembling ſleep. 

| Dryden. 
3. To put into new action. Popes 


Te AWA'KE. v. n. To break from ſleep; to 


rcon. 


ceaſe to ſleep, Shakſpeares 
AWA'KE. a. [from the verb.] Without ſleep 
not ſleeping. Dryden. 
To AWA'KEN. See Awax x. 
To AWARD. v. a. {[peaptiz, Saxon. ] 
1. To adjudge; to give any thing by a judi- 
cial ſentence. | Collier. 
2. To judge; to determine. Pope. 
AWARD. /. from the verb.] Judgment; 
ſentence ; determination. Addiſon. 
AWARE. ad. [zepapan, Sax.] Vigilant; 


attentive. Atterbury. 
To AWARE. v. n. To beware; to be cau- 
tious. | Paradiſe Left, 
AWA'Y. ad. [apez, Saxon. ] 
1. Abſent. ; Ben FJonſon. 


2. From any place or perſon. 
3. Let us go. 

4. Begone. | 

5. Out of one's own hand. 


Are. 


Shak 
. mith. 


verence. South. 
To AWE. v. a. [from the noun.] To firike 
with reverence. + Bacon. 
A'WEBAND. FL. A check. | | 
AWFUL. a. [from awe and full.] 

1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills with 

reverence: | Milton. 

2. Worſhipful; inveſted with dignity. Shak. 

3. Struck with awe ; timorous. Watts. 
A'WFULLY. ad. [from awful.] In a reve- 


rential manner, South. 
A*'WFULNESS. .. from af. | a 
1. The quality of ttriking with awe; fo- 
lemnity. : | Addiſcn. 


2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe. Taylor. 
To AWHA'PE. v. a. To ſtrike; to confound. 
| | Hubberd's Tale. 

AWHILE. 


Shak 32 — | 


Tillotſons 
AWE. /. [eze, Saxon.] Reverential fear; re- 


— 
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AWHITLE. ad. Some time. Milton. 
AWK. a. {[awkward.] Odd. I Eftrange. 
A'WKWARD. 3. [æpand, Saxon. ] 
1. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught. Shakſp. 
2. Unready; unhandy; clumſy. Dryden. 
. Perverſe; untoward. Hudibras. 


A'WKWARDLY. ad. from awkward. }] 
Clumſily; unreadily ; inelegantly. 
Sidney. Waits, 
A'WKWARDNESS. ſ. [from awkward. }] In- 
elegance; want of gentility. Watts. 
AWI. /. {zle, ale, Sax.] A pointed inſtru- 
ment to bore holes. Mortimer. 
AWLESS. a. [from ave, and the negative /efs. ] 
1. Wanting reverence. Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence. 
| Shakſpeare. 
AWME. ſ. A Dutch meaſure anſwering to what 
in England is called a tierce, or one ſeventh 
of ar: Engliſh ton. | Arbuthnot. 
' A'WNING. . A cover ſpread over a boat or 
veſſel to keep off the weather. Robinſon Cruſoe. 
AWO'KE. The preterite of a e. 
AWO'RK. ad. [| from à and wort.] On work; 
in a tate of labour. 
 AWO'RKING. ad. | from awork. ] In the ſtate 
of working. _ Rubberd's Tale. 
AWRY-. ad. [from à and ory. ] | 
1. Not in a ſtraight direction; obliquely. Milt. 
- 2. Aſquint; with oblique viſion. Denham. 
3- Not level ; unevenly. Brerewoed. 


AZU 


4+ Not equally between two points. 


5. Not in a right ſtate ; perverſely. 


S:drey, 
AXE. / 


a ſharp edge. 
AXILL AR. 
evident at firit ſight. 


ginary, that paſſes through any thing, on 

which it may revolve. | 
A'XLE. 
A'XLE-TREE. 

midſt of the wheel, on which the ci come. 

tions of the wheel are performed. Shax. A 
AY. ad. [perhaps from ais, Lat.] Yes. Heal. 
AYE. ad. | apa, Saxon; de.] Always to eter. 

nity ; for ever. 8 Pbi ip. 
A'YGREEN. /. The ſame with bouſ./cek. 
A'YRY. a. [See Airy. 


A'ZIMUTH. , [Arab.] 


1. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a Rar, is 2 
arch between the meridian of a place and 
any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the ho- 
rizon contained between the ſun's &zimuth 
circle and the magnetical meridian. 

3. Azimuth compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed at 
ſea for finding the ſun's magnetical azimuth, 


AZURE. a. [ azur, Ft. ] Blue; faint blue. Newt, 


B. 


BAB 


Is pronounced by preſſing the whole 
B length of the lips together, and forcing 
them open with a ſtrong breath. 
To BAA. v. n. [ halo, Lat.] To cry like a ſheep. 
BAA. /. [from the verb.] The cry of a ſheep. 
To BA'BBLE. v. n. | babvelen, German.] 


I. To prattle like a child. Prior. 
2. To talk idly. Arbuthnot. Prior. 
3. To tell ſecrets. L' Eftrange. 


4. To talk much. Prior. 
BA BBLE. g. [bazil, Fr.] Adle talk ; ſenſeleſs 


rattle, Shakſpeare. 
BA'BBLEMENT. . [from babole.] Senſeleſs 
prate. | Milton. 

BA BBLER. /. [from babble.] 
a 1. An idle talker. Rogers. 
2. A teller of ſecrets. Fairy Queer. 


BABE. /. [5aban, Welſh.] An infant of either 


ſex. Duden. 
BABERV. /. [from babe.] Finery to pleaſe a 
babe or child. Sidney. 
BA BIS HI. a. [fiom babe.] Chilliſh. Aſcham. 
BABO ON. /. [babouin, Fr.] A monkey of 
| the largeſt kind, e Addiſon, 


8 AC 


BA'BY. /. [See Bare. ] 
1. A child; an infant. a 
2. A ſmall image in imitation cf a child, 
which girls play with. Stilling feet 
BA*'CCATED. a. [baccatus, Lat.] Beſet with 
pearls; having many berries. 
BACCHANA'LIAN. /. [from baccharali 
Latin. ] A drunkard. | 
BACCHANALS. /. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The 
drunken feaſts of Bacchus. Pepe, 
BACCHUS BOLE. . A flower; in chj- 
miſtry, the tendency of one body to unite it- 
ſelf to another. 


9 


BACCIFEROUS. a. Berry- bearing. Ry 


BACHELOR. .. [baccalaureus, Latin.] 

1. A man unmarried. Dry du. 
2. A man who takes his firſt degrees. 
8 Aſchan, 
A knight of the loweſt order. 
BACHELORS Button. ſ. Carupion; an heib. 
BA'CHELORSHIP. /. [from bachelor.) Tit 
condition of a bachelor. - Shakſpeare 

BACK. /. bac, bæc, Saxon. ] 
1. The hinder part of the body. 


- Baton. 
2. The 


2 . 


Sax, Saxon. An inftrument con. 
ſiſting of a long handle and a metal head, v] BR 
Dose, Wl 
AXTLLAR. a. [from axilla, Lat.] tn. 

{ longing to the armpit. Br:c;,, 
AXIOM. /. [axioma, Latin.] A propofitin 1 
A'XIS. /. [axis, Lat.] The line, real or m. 


Bent! | 4 1 
1. [ axis, Latin. ] Tune pin = | 
which paſſes through be 
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BAC 


2. The outer part of the hand when it is ſhut. 


Donne. 

3. Part of the body which requires clothes. Loc. 
» The rear. Clarendon. 
The place behind. Dryden. 


6. The part of any thing out of fight. Bacon. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppoſed to the 

RS edge. | Arbuthnet, 

EX BACK. ad. [from the noun. ] 

I. To the place whence one came. Raleigh. 

2. Backward from the preſent ſtation. Agdiſ: 
Behind; not coming forward. Blackmore. 


4. Toward things paſt. Burnet. 
5. Again ; in return. Shakſpeare. 

"= 6. Again; a ſecond time.  - Dryden. 

EXE To BACK. v. a. 

1. To mount a horſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. To break a horſe. Roſcommon. 
3. To place upon the back. _ Shakſpeare. 
4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen. Seuth, 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport. Boyle. 
6. To ſecond. Dryden. 


J BACK BITE. v. a. [from back and Cite. ] 
Io cenſure or reproach the abſent. Shakſp. 
EZ BACKBITER. . [from Ro, A privy 
calumniator; a cenſurer of the abſent. South. 
EZ BACKCA'RRY. , The act of having on the 
back. a — Corvel. 
EZ BACKDO'OR. ,. [from back and door. ] The 
door behind the houſe. Atrerbury. 
EZ BACKED. /. [from bac. ] Having a back. Dry. 
BA CK FRIEND. ſ. [from back and frierd.] 
An enemy in ſecret. Sou rb. 
EZ BACKGA'MMON. f. [from bach gammon, 
Welſh, a little battle.] A play or game with 
dice and tables. Swift. 
BA'CKHOUSE. ſ. [from back and houſe. ] The 
buildings behind the chief part of the houſe. Car. 
BA'CKPIECE. ſ. [from back and piece. ] The 
© piece of armour which covers the back. Camd. 
EZ BACKROOM. / A room behind. 
{ BACKSIDE. ſ. [from back and fide. ] 
1. The hinder part of any thing. 
2. The hinder part of any animal. Addiſon. 


3. The yard ar ground behind a houſe. Mort. 
feet, To BACKSLIDE. v. a. [from back and ſlide. ] 
with | To fall off. Feremiab. 

BACKSLI DER. /. [from backſlide.] An apa- 

ality ſtate. . Proverbs. 

+ BACKSTAFF. ſ. [from back and faff; becauſe, 

The in taking an obſervation, the obſerver's back is 

opt, turned toward the ſun. An inſtrument uſe- 
by- ful in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. 

it | BACKSTA'IRS. /. The private ſtairs in the 


houſe. Bacon. 
BACK STA VS. / [from hack and flay.] Ropes 
which keep the maſts from pitching forward. 
BACKSWORD. /. [from back and ſevord,] A 
ſword with one ſharp edge. 


an 1 BA'CKWARD. ad. [ back and pe and, 
| BACKWARDS. Saxon. ] , , 

eb. 1. With the back forward; contrary to for- 
ſhe RE ward. Genrefss. 
.. 2% Toward the back; not forward. Bacon. 
23. On the back. | Dryden. 
. 4. From the Preſent Ration to the place be- 
rhe WE hind, |  Shakſpeare, 


Moxen. 


Newton. _ 


BAT 


5. Regreſſively. 7 Newton. 
6. Toward ſomething paſt, Scuth. 
7. Reflectively. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worſe ſtates. Dryden. 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. » Locke. 
10. Perverſcly, Shakſpeare. 
BA'CEWARD. 3. 
1. Unwilling , averſe. Atterbury. 
2. Heſitating. Shakſpeares 
3. Sluggiſh; dilatory. Watts. 


4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. South. 
BA'CK WARD. /. The things paſt. Shakſpeare. 
BACKWARDLY. ad. [from backward. ] 

1. Unwillingly ; averſely. Sidney. 

2. Perverſely. a Sbaꝶſpeare. 
BA'CKWARDNESS. ſ. [from bactward.] 


Dulneſs; ſluggiſhneſs, Atterbury. 
BA CON. / The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried, 
| Dryden. 
BAD. a. [zuaad, Dutch. ] 
1. III; not good. Pope. 
2, Vicious; corrupt. Prior. 
3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. Dryden. 
4. Hurtful; unwholeſome. Agdiſen. 
„ Sie 
BAD. 


BADE. 5 The preterite of bid. 


BADGE. /. [52julamentum, low Latin.] 

1. A mark or cognizance worn. Atterbury. 
2. A token by which one is known. Fair fas. 
3. The mark of any thing. Dryden. 

To BADGE. v. a. To mark. Shakjpeare. 

BA'DGER. .. A brock; a beaft that lives in 
the ground. Brown. 

BA*DGER. g. [23#/s, to carry, Lat.] One that 
buys corn and viQuals in one place, and car- 
ries it to another. Cowel. 

BA DLV. ad. Not well. 

BA! DN ESS. /. Want of good qualities. Addiſons 

To BAFF LE. v. 4. [beffier, French. ] 


1. To elude. Soutb. 
2. To confound. Dryden. 
3. To cruſh. Addiſon. 


BAFF LE. /. [from the verb.] A defeat. South, 
BA'FFLER. /. [from baffle. ] He that puts to 
confuſion. Covernment of the Tongue. 

BAG. /. [belze, Saxon. ] „„ 
1. A ſack, or pouch. South 
2. That part of animals, in which ſome par- 
ticular juices are contained : as the poiſons of 


vipers. Dryden. 
3. An ornamental purſe of filk tied ts men's 
ha! Is A ddijon, 


4+ A term uſed to fignify quantities: as a bag. 
of peppere | 


Jo BAG. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To put into a bag. Dryden. 
2, To load with a bag. Dryden. 
To BAG. v. n. To ſwell like a full bag. Dryd, 
BAGAT ELLE. /. [ agatelle, Fr.] A trifle, 


Not Engliſh. Prior. 
BAG GAG E. ſ. [laggage, French. ] | 

1. The furniture of an army. Bacon. 

2. A worthleſs woman. Sidney. 


BA GNIO. /. [bagnio, Ital.] A houſe for 
bathing and ſweating. Arbuthnot. 
BA'GPIPE. / [from bag and pipe.] A mu- 
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BAL 


fical inftrament, conſiſting of a leathern bag, 
and pipes. ; Audi ſon. 
BA G PIPER. ſ. [from begpipe.] One that 
plays on the bagpipe. Shak/peares 

BAIL. /. Hail is the freeing or ſetting at liberty 
one arreſted or impriſoned uvon action either 
civil or criminal, under ſecurity taken for his 
appearance. 
To BAIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To give bail for another. 
2. To admit to bail. 


Clarendon. 


ſet at liberty by bail. 
BA'ILIFF. ſ. [haillie, French. ] 
1. A ſubordinate officer. Addiſon. 
2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
arreſts. F Bacon. 
3. An under-ſteward of a mano?, | 
BAILIWICK. . [baillie, and pic, Sax. ] The 
place or juriſdiction of a bailiff. " ITT 
Ts BAIT. v. a. [baran, Saxon. ] | 
1. To put meat to tempt animals. Ray. 
2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on 
the road. Fairy Queen. 
To BAIT. v. a. [from battre, French. ] 
1. To ſet dogs upon. Shakſpeares 
2. To clap the wings. Shakſpearce 
place for refreſhment. Paradiſe Leſt. 
BAIT. /. 
1. Meat ſet to allure animals to a ſnare. Shak, 
2. A temptation; an enticement. Addiſon. 
3. A refreſhment on a journey. 
BAIZE. /. A kind of coarſe open cloth. 
To BAKE. . a. {bzcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place. Iſaiab. 
2, To harden in the fire. Bacen. 
3. To hargen with heat. Dryden. 
Ts BAKE. v. n. 
1. To do the work of baking. 
2. To be baked. Sbakſptare. 
BAKEHOUS E. /. A place for baking bread. 
BAKER. /. [from to babe.] He whoſe trade is 
Da to bake. South. 
BALANCE. f. [balance, French. ] 
I. A pair of ſcales. 
2. The act of comparing two things. Atterb. 
3- The overplus of weight. Bacon. 
4. That which is wanting to make two parts 
of an account even. 
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. 
5 5. Equipoiſe. Pope. 
. 6. The beating part of a watch. Locke. 
| 7+ In aſtronomy, the fign Libra. | 
To BALANCE. v. a. [balancer, Fr.] 
1. To weigh in a balance, L*Eftrange. 
2. To counterpoiſe. Newton. 
<3. To regulate an account. Locke. 
4. To pay that which is wanting. Prior. 


To BALANCE. v. 2. To heſitate; to fluc- 
tuate. . | Locke. 
BALANCER. /. [from balance. ] The perſon 
that weighs. | 
BA'LASS R. by. ſ. [balas, Fr.] A kind of ruby. 
BALCONY. . |balcon, Fr.] A flame of 
wocd, or ſtone, before the window of a room. 
BALD. a. [ tal, Welſh. ] | 


BA'TLABLE. a. [from bail.] That may be 


To BAIT. . „ [from abate.] To top at any 


. 


BAL 


T. Without hair. 


Addiſn, 
2. Without natural covering. Stad pure, 


3. Unadorned; inelegant. 

4. Stripped; without dignity. 
BA'LDERDASH. /. Rude mixture. 
To BA'LDERDASH, 2. a. To adulterate 1iqugy, 
BA'LDLY. ad. | from bald.] Nakedly ; meat. 

ly; inelegantly. 
BALDMONY. ſ. Gentian ; a plant. 
BA'LDNESS. /. [from bald.] 

I. The want of hair. 2 


Sha 8 (pear, 


2. The loſs of hair. Swift, 
3. Meanneſs of writing. 
BA'LDRICEK. /. 
T. 3 girdle. Pop. 
2. The zodiack. Sperſr, 
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BALE. . [balle, Fr.] A bundle of goods. I jd, 


BALE. / [ bel, Sax. ] Miſery. Fairy Quern, 
To BALE. v. a. To make up into a bundle. 
BA'LEFUL. a. [from bale. ] | 

1. Sorrowful ; ſad. aradiſe Ltf, 
2. Full of miſchief. F. Queen. Dryden. 
BA'TLEFULLY. ad. [from Saleful.] Sorrou- 

fully; miſchievoufſly. | 
BALK. ſ. [bat, Dutch.] A great beam. 
BALK. ſ. A ridge of land left unploughed, 
To BALK. v. a. [See the noun.] 


, 


1. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. Prin. 
2. To miſs any thing. Draytan. 
3. To omit. Shazjpeare, 


BA'LKERS. ſ. Men who give a ſign which 
way the ſhoal of herrings is. Caro, 
BALL. .. [Lol, Daniſh. ] 
1. Any thing made in a round form. Hoco. 


2. A round thing to play with. Side. 
3. A globe. | Glanville, 
4. A globe borne as an enſign of ſovereignty, 

Bacon. 


5. Any part of the body that approaches to 
roundneſs. Peacham. 
BALL. /. [bal, French. ] An entertainment of 


dancing. Swift, 
BALLAD. ſ. [balade, Fr.] A ſong. Watts 


To BA'LLAD. v. n. To make or ſing ballads. 
| Shakjpeart. 
BA'LLAD-SINGER. /. One whoſe employ- 
ment is to ſing ballads in the ſtreets. Cay. 
BA'LLAST. ſ. | 5allafte, Dutch. ] Something put 
at the bottom of the ſhip to keep it ſteady. il. 
To BA'LLAST. v. a. 
1. To put a weight at the bottom of a ſhip. Mill. 
2. To keep any thing ſteady. Donne. 
BALLE'TTE. f. [ Ballette, Fr.] A dance. 
BA'LLIARDS., þ.. Billiards. Spen er. 
BALLON. : 
1338 8 ſ. [balloon, French.) 
I. A large round ſhort- necked veſſel uſed i 
chymiſtry. 
2. A ball placed on a pillar. 
3. A ball of paiteboard, ſtuffed with com- 
buſtible matter, which is ſhot up into the al 
and then burſts. ; 
BALLOT. ſ. [ballstte,. French. ] 
1. A little ball or ticket uſed in giving votes. 
2. The act of voting by ballot. 
To BA'LLOT, v. z. Lballoter, Fr.] To * 


EY J BALM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1 BA LMV. a. {from balm.] 


Ez BA'LSAM Apple. 
EZ BALSA'MICAL. 
EX BALSA'MICK. 

EZ BALUSTRADE. /. 


2. To bind over with a band. 


ls. without open declaration of the vote. 
by FO , Wotton. Swift. 


4 lor.] The a& 
48 BALLOTA'TION. / [from bailor. ] The a 


1 * 
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of voting by ballot. Votton. 


ALM. , [baume, French. ] 

, 1. 2 oo or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably 
odoriferous. a D ry _ 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. Shak. 
3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. 


4 Shakſpeare. 
X BALM. . The name of a plant. 
= BALM Min:. [ Miller. 


1 BALM of Gilead. 


1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree. 


2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong balſa- 


mick ſcent of its leaves. 


ShaZſpeare. 
Shaxſpeare. 


1. To annoint with balm. 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate. 


1. Having the qualities of balm. Milton. 
2. Producing balm. 
3. Soothing ; ſoft. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 
. Shakſpeare. 


5. Mitigating ; aſſuaſive. 


EE BALNEARY. / balnearium, Latin. } A 


bathing-room. Brown. 


EE BALNEA'TION. / [from baincun, Latin. ] 


The act of bathing. Brown. 


7 BA'LNEATORY. 3. [Lalncatorius, Latin. ] 


Belonging to a bath. 


505 BA'LSAM. ſ. [balſamum, Lat.] Ointment; 


Denbam. 

An Indian plant. 
a. Unctuous; mitigat- 
: ing. Hale. 
Rows of little turned 


unguent. 


pillars, called balutters. 


2 A'MBOO. /. An Indian plant of the reed 


5. A company of perſons joined together. Tar, 
6. [In architecture.] Any flat low moulding, 
| faſcia, face, or plinth. | 
To BAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 


EZ kind. 

EZ 7. BAMBO'OZLE. v. a. To deceive; to 
EZ impoſe upon. A low word. Arbuthnot. 
== BAMBO'OZLER. {. A cheat. Arbutbnot. 
BAN. /. [h an, Teutonick. ] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing. Corvel. 
2. A curſe; excommunl cation. Raleigb. 
23. Interdiction. Milton. 
J. Ban of the empire; a publick cenſure by 
which the privileges of any German prince are 
= ſuſpended. | Hoevel, 
Jo BAN. v. a. [bannen, Dutch.] To curſe ; 
= toexecrate. Knolles. 
BANANA Tree. Plantain. 

DAN. /. [bende, Dutch.] | 

= 7. A tye; a bandage... _ Sbhakſpeare. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept in 
= reſtraint, | Dryden. 
3. Any union or connexion. Sbalſpeare. 
4. Any thing bound round another. Bacon. 
+1 

bs 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


To BANK. v. a. | from the noun, ] 


BAN 


BA'NDAGE. /. [bandage, French.] 

1. Something bound over another. Addiſon. 
2. The fillet or roller wrapped over a wounded 
member, 

BA'NDBOX. , [from band and bex.] A flight 
box uſed for bands and other things of ſmall 
weight. 

BA'NDELET. /. [bandelet, Fr.] Any flat 
moulding or fillet. 


BA'NDIT. 8 . in the plural Banditti. 
BANDTTTO. [ bandito, Italian.] A man 
outlawed. Shaiſpeare. Pope. 


BA'NDQOG. / [from band and dog.] A maſ- 
tiff. Shakſpeare. 

BA'NDOLEERS. ſ. [bandouliers, French. } 
Small wooden caſes covered with leather, 
each of them containing powder that is a ſuf- 
acient charge for a muſcet. 

BA'NDROL. /. [bandero!, Fr.] A little flag 


or ſtreamer. 


BA'NDY. / from zander, Fr.] A club 
turned round at bottom for ſtriking a ball. 
To BA'NDY. v. 4a. 


1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another, 


Blackmore. 

2. To give and take reciprocally. Skakſp. 

3. To agitate; to toſs about. Locke. 
To BAND V. v. n. To contend. ' Hudibras. 


BA'NDYLEG. ſ. [from bander, French. ] A 
crooked leg. Swift, 


BA'NDYLEGGED. a. [from bandyleg.] Have 
ing crooked legs. | | 
BANE. /. [lau, Saxon.] 
1. Poiſon. | Addijon. 
2. Miſchief; ruin. Hookers 
To BANE. w. a. To poiſon. Shakſpeare, 
BA'NEFUL. 3. 
1. Poiſonous. Pope. 


2. Deſtructive. Ben Fonfon, 
BA'NEFULNESS. /,. [from baneful.] Poiſon- 
ouſneſs; deſtructiveneſs. 
BANEW ORT. /. Deadly nightſhade, 
70 BANG. v. a. | vengolen, Dutch. ] 
1. To beat; to thump. Hoævel. 
2. To handle roughly. Shakjpeare. 
BANG. / [from the verb.] A bow; a 
thump. Hudibras. 
Ta BA NIS H. v. a. [banir, French! 
1. To condemn to leave his own country. SS. 
2. To drive away. Tillotſon. 
BA'NISHER. {. | from baniſb.] He that forces 
another from his own country. AIbakjpeare. 
BA NISHMENT. , | | 
1. The act of baniſhing another, 
2. The tate of being banithed ; exile, Dryd. 
BANK. ſ. I banc, Saxon. | 
1. The earth rifing on each fide of a water, 


Craſhanw, 
1. Any heap of earth piled up, Samuel. 
3. A bench of rowers. aller. 


4. A place where money is laid up to be called 
for occaſionally, South, 
5+ The company of perſons concerned in ma- 

naging a joint ſtock of money. 
1. To lay up money in a bank. 1 
. | 2, To 


Addiſon. 
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2. To encloſe with banks. Thomſon. 
BANK-BILL. , [from bank and bill.) A 

note for money laid up in a bank, at the fight 

of which the money is paid. Sqvift. 
BANKER. /. ffrom bark. ] One that traf- 

ficks in money. | Dryden. 
BANKRUPT. 4. [bangueroute, French. | In 

debt beyond the power of payment. 
BANKRUPT. /. A man in debt beyond the 

power of payment. Bacen. Pope. 
To BANKRUPT. ». 4. 

able one from ſatisfying his creditors. Hamm. 
BANKRUPTCY. /. from bankrupt] 

1. The ſtate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bankrupt. 
BANNER. ſ. [banniere, French. ] 

1. A flag; à ſtandard. Milton. 

2. A ſtreamer borne at the end of a lance. 

BA'NNERET. ſ. {from banner.] A knight 
made in the field. . Camden. 
BA'NNEROL. , [from banderole, Fr.] A 
little flag or ſtreamer. Camden. 
BA'NNIAN. . A man's undreſs or morning 


Own. 


BA'NNOCK. . A kind of oaten or peaſe | 


meal cake. 
BA'NQUET. f. [banguet, Fr.] A feaſt. Feb. 
Ts BANQUET. v. 4. To treat any one with 
feaſts. Ws Hayward. 
To BANQUET. v. n. To feaſt; to fare 
daintily. | South. 
BA'NNQUETER. /. [from banguet.] 

1. A feaſter; one that lives deliciouſly. 

2. He that makes feaſts, 
BA'NQUET-HOUSE. . [Banquet and 
BANQUETING-HOUSE. & houje.] A houſe 

where banquets are kept. Dryden. 
BANNQUE'TTE. ſ. A ſmall bank at the foot 
of the parapet. | 
BANSTICKLE. /. A ſmall fiſh; a ſtickleback. 


© To BANTER. v. a. [badiner, French.] To 


play upon ; to rally. L' Eftrange. 


» BANTER. /, [from the verb.] Ridicule 


raillery. L' Eftrange. 
BA'NTERER. . [from banter.] One that 
banters. L' Eftrange. 


BA'NTLING. ſ. [ bairnling.] A little child. Pr. 
BA PTISM. /. [ baptiſmus, Lat. Ban Hg.] 
1. Baptiſm is given by water, and that pre- 
ſeript form of words which the church of 
Chrift does uſe. Hooker. 
2. Baptiſm js often taken in ſcripture for 
ſufferings. Locke. 
BAPTISMAL. 2. [from bartiſm.] Of or 
pertaining to baptiſm. | Hammond. 
BAPTIST. /, [Saptifte, Fr. Banrtigng,] He 
that adminifters baptiſm. - Milton. 
BA'PTISTERY. /. [baptifterium, Lat.] The 
place where the ſacrament of baptiſm is admi- 
niftered, + Addiſon. 
To BAPTTZE. v. 0. [ baptiſer, French, from 
" Bamrify.] To chriſten; to ad miniſter the 
ſacrament of baptiſm. Milton. Ropers. 
BAPTIZER. , [from 70 baptize.] One 
that chriſtens; one that adminiſters baptiſm. 
BAR. . {tarre, F tench.] 


To break; to diſ- 


B A R 


1. A piece of wood laid acroſs a paſſage to hin. 


der enttance. Exodus | 
2. A bolt. Nebenia, 
3. Any.-obſtacle. 


4. A rock or bank at the entrance of a ha. 
bour. 

5. Any thing uſed for prevention. Hooker. 
6. The place where cauſes of law are tried.D,, 
7. An encloſed place in a tavern, where the 
houſekeeper fits. Addiſon, 
8. In law.] A peremptory exception againf 
a demand or plea, Corel, 
9. Any thing by which any ſtructure is bed 
together, - Fonah, 
10. Bars, in muſick, are ſtrokes drawn per. 
pendicularly acroſs the lines of a piece of my. 
ſick ; uſed to regulate the beating or meaſun 
of muſical time. 


BAR-SHOT. /. Two half bullets joined ty. 


gether by an iron bar. 

To BAR. v. a. [from the noun. 
I. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt, 9 
bar. Swift. 


2. To hinder; to obſtruct. Shakſpear, 
3- To prevent. Sidney, 
4. To ſhut out from. Dryer, 
5. To exclude from a claim, Hose, 
6. To prohibit. Addiſon, 
7. To except. Shakſprare, 
8. To hinder a ſuit. Dryden, 
BARB. /. [barba, a beard, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of the 
beard. Walt'n, 
2. The point that ftands backward in an - 
row. Pope. 


3. The armour for horſes. Hayward, 
BARB. . [contrated from Barbury.] A 
Barbary horſe. 
To BARB. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhare; to dreſs out the beard. SU. 
2. To furniſh horſes with armour. Dryer. 
. To jag arrows with hooks. Philips, 
BA'RBACAN. ſ. [barbacane, French.) 
1. A fortification placed before the walls of 1 
town. | Spexjer, 
2. An opening in the wall through which tie 
guns are levelled. 
BARBA'DOES Cherry. [malphigia, Lat.] A 
pleaſant tart fruit in the Weſt Indies. 
BARBA'DOES Tar. A bituminous ſubſtance 


differing little from petroleum. =J/«:dward, 
BARBARIAN. . . 

1. A man uncivilized ; a ſavage. Stillingf 
2. A foreigner, | Shakſpeart 

3. A man without pity. Philips 


BARBARIAN: 2. Savage. P 
BARBA RICK. à. [barbaricus, Latin. ] Fe. 
reign; far- fetched; perhaps, wrought in fret- 
work. | Millar. 
BA'RBARISM. /. [barbariſmus, Latin. a 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity 
language. Dryden 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. Dry 
3. Brutality; ſavageneſs of manners; 10 


vility. | 
4. Cruelty ; hardnefs of heart. Shelf 


BARBA'RIT)- 
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RBA RTTv. , [from barbarous.] 


in. Lon 
_ Savagenelſs; incivility. 

2 | 2 8 inhumanity. Clarendon. 

75 3. Impurity of ſpeech. Swift. 


Ep ARBAROUS. a. [ barbare, French. 


| # Davies. 
, 2. Unacquainted with arts. Dryden. 
he 3. Cruel; inhuman. Clarendon. 
bn EZBARBAROUSLY. ad. | from barbarous.] 
1. Without knowledge or arts. 


120 2. In a manner contrary to the rules of ſpeech. 
; Stepney. 


EE 
er. et 
Ee 


u. 1. Incivility of manners. Temple. 
= Impurity of language. Brerewoed, 


3. Cruelty. 
% BARBECUE. v. a. To dreſs a hog whole, 
ES by broiling. N Pope. 
© BARBECUE. ſ. A hog dreft whole. 

EZ BARBED. particip. a. [from to barb.] 


. 1. Furniſhed with armour. Shakſpeare. 
1 2. Bearded; jagged with hooks. Milton. 


ZZ BARBEL. . [from barb.] A kind of fiſh 
== found in rivers. Walton. 
= BARBER. /. [from to barb.] A man who 
= ſhaves the beard. | Wotton. 
7 BA'RBER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
= dreſs out; to powder. Shakſpeare. 
EZ BARBER-CHIRURGEON. /. A man who 


he joins the practice of ſurgery to. the barber's 
. Wiſeman. 


= BA'RBER-MONGER. /. A fop decked out 
= by his barber. Shakſpeare. 
= BARBERRY. /. [barbaris, Lat.] Pipperidge 
= buſh. Mortimer. 


a. / [herd Welſh.] A poet. Spenſer. 
EZ BARE. a. | bane, Saxon. 

b I. Naked; without covering. Addiſon. 
„ 2. Uncovered in reſpect. Clarendon. 
N 3. Unadorned; plain; ſimple. Spenſer. 
4. Detected; without concealment. Milton. 
N 5. Poor; without plenty. Hookers 
- 6. Mere. Seuth, 
be 7. Threadbarez much worn. 

8. Not united with any thing elſe. Hooker. 


18 ſtrip. ; 
BARE. The preterite of to bear. 
= SA'REBONE. , [from bare and bone.] Lean. 
& BAREFA'CED. 4. 

= 1. With the face naked; not maſked. 
= 2. Shameleſs ; unreſerved. Clarendon. 
E BAREFA'CEDLY. ad. [from Garefaced.] 
„ _ Openly; ſhameleſsly ; without diſguiſe. Locke. 
E BAREFA'CEDNESS. £ 


Bacon. 


Shak. 


5 [from barefaced. 
= Effrontery; aſſurance; audaciouſneſs. 1 
„ BA'REFOOT. a. [from bare and feor.] With- 

A Adaiſen. 
4 N O'OTED. a. Wanting ſhoes. Sidney. 
„ POREHEADED. a. from bare and bead.} 
„ Oncovered in reſpect. Dryden. 
. PARELY. ag. [from bare.] 

1 * Nakediy. . 8 
„2. Nerely; only. A Hacker. 


1. Ignorant of civility; ſavage; uncivilized. 


2 To BARE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
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BAR 


BA'RENESS. f [from bare.] 


1. Nakedneſs. Shakſpeare. 
2. Leanneſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Poverty. - South. 


4. Meanneſs of clothes. 
BA'RGAIN. /. [Largaigne, Freneh.] 
1. A contract or agreement concerning ſale. 


Bacon. 
2. The thing bought or ſold. L*Fftrange. 
3. Stipulation. | Bacon. 


4. An unexpected reply, tending to obſcenity. 
: j Dryden. 
5. An event; an uplhot. Arbuthnst. 
To BARGAIN. v. . To make a contract for 
fale. Addiſon. 
BARGAINE'E. ſ. [from bargain.] He or ſhe 
that accepts a bargain.  * 
BA'RGAINER. /. [from bargain.] The 
perſon who proffers or makes a bargain. 
BARGE. /. [bargie, Dutch. ] 
1. A boat for pleaſure. ; Raleigh. 
2. A bcat for burden on rivers. _ 
BA'RGER. ſ. [from barge.] The manager of 


a barge. | Carew. 
BARK. /. [barck, Daniſh. ] | 
1. The rind or covering of a tree. Bacon. 


2. | barca, low Lat.] A ſmall ſhip. Granv. 
To BARK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ftrip 
trees of their bark. : Temple. 
To BARK. v. n. [beoncan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noiſe which a dog makes. 
| 3 Ccxvley. 
2. To clamour at. | Shakſpeare. 
BA'RK-BARED. 4. Stripped of the bark. Mort. 

BA'RKER. /. {from bark.] 
1. One that barks or clamours. Ben Jonſan. 

2. One employed in ſtripping trees. 

BA'RKY. a. [from bark. ] Conſiſting of bark. 
| Shakſpearee 
BA'RLEY. ,. A grain of which malt is made. 
BA'RLEYBRAKE. /. A kind of rural play. 


Sidney. ” 


BA'RLEY-BROTH. ſ. [harley and breth.}] 
Strong beer. | Shakſpeare. 
BA'RLEYCORN. /. [from barley and corn. 
A grain of barley. Tickell. 
BARM. /. [burm, Welſh.] Veſt; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work. Shbakſpeares 
BA'RMY. a. | from barm.] Containg barm. 
Dryden. 
BARN. g. [benn, Saxon. ] A place or Fn 
for laying up any fort of grain, hay, or ſtraw. 
Addiſon. 
BA'RNACLE. ſ. [beapn, a child, and aac, 
an oak.] A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſup- 
poſed to grow on trees. Bentley. 
BARO'METER. . [from £4g9- and weirger. 
A machine for meaſuring the weight of the at+ 
moſphere, and the variations in it, in order chief- 
ly to determine the changes of the weather. 
BAROME'”TRICAL. 4. 
Relating to the barometer. 
BA'RON. ſ. [baro, Latin. ] 
1. A degree of nobility next ta a viſcount. 


Derbam. 


2. Baron is an officer; as baren of the ex- 


chequer. 6 8 
3. Thete 


{ from barometer} 
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BARRFPVUL. a. [bar and full. 


8 


3. There are alſo barons of the cinque: ports, 
that have places in the lower houſe of parli- 
ment. : 7 
4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation to 
his wife. Cowvel. 


5. A baron of beef is when the two ſurloins are 


not cut afund-r. Diet. 

BA'RONAGE. /. [from baron. ] The dignity 

bf a baron. - : 

BA'RONESS. /. [ baroneſſa, Italian. ] A baron's 
lady. 

BARONET. /. of baron and et, diminutive 
termination. | The loweſt degree of honour 
that is hereditary ; it is below a baron, and 
above a knight. a 

BARONY. / [baronnie, Fr.] That honour 
or lord ſhip that gives title to a baron. Coxvel. 

BA ROSCOPE. /. [Sd D and -xortv.] An 
inſtrument to ſhew the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere. | | Arbuthnot. 

BARRACAN. ſ. [bouracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 
thick kind of camelot. | 


BA'RRACK. /. [ baracca, Span.] Building to 


lodge ſoldiers. 
BA RRATOR. {. [Barrateur, old Fr. a cheat. ] 
A wrangler, and encourager of lawſuits. Ars. 


BARRATRY. /, [from &arrator. | Foul prac- . 


Hudibras. 


tice in law. 


BA'RREL. , [baril, Welſh. ] 


1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped cloſe 
for keeping liquors. Dryden. 
2. A barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons 2nd 
a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons ; of beer, 
thirty-ſix gallons; and of beer vinegar, thirty- 
four gallons. | 
3. Any thing hollow: as the Barrel of a gun. 
| x Digby. 


4. A cylinder. Moxon. 


To BA'RREL. v. a. To put any thing in a 
barrel. | 8 Spenſer. 
BARREL-BELLIED. 3. Having a large belly. 
Dryden. 


BA'RREN. #. ſhane, Saxon. ] 


1. Not prolifick. Shakſpeare. 


2. Unfruitful; not fertile; ſterile. Pope. 
3. Not copioys; ſcanty. Swift. 
4. Unmeaning; uninventive ; dull. Shakfp. 


BARRENLY. ad. from barren. ] Unfraitfully. 
BARRENNESS. /. [from barren. ] 


1. Want of the power of procreation. INilton. 


2. Unfruitfulneſs ; ſterility. Bacon. 
3. Want of invention. Dryden. 
4. Want of matter. | Hooker. 


5. In theology, want of ſenſibility. Taylor. 

BA'RREN-WORT. /. A plant. 

Full of ob- 
ſtructions. Sbarſpeare. 

BARRICA DE. . [barricade, French. 

1. A fortification made to keep off an attack. 

2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. Denham. 


To BARRICADE. ». 4. [barricader, Fr.] To 


ſtop up a paſſage. 


Gay. 
BARRICA'DO. /; [barricada, Spaniſh.] A 


fortification ; a bar. Bacon. 
To BARRICA'DO. vv. a. To fortify; to bar; 
doo ſtop up. Clarendon. 


BA'SHFULLY. ad. 


BAS 


BA'RRIER. /. [barriere, French. ] 


1. A barricade; an entrenchment. Pit 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place. Suuiſt 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. Wait: 
4. A bar to mark the limits of any place, 3% 


5. A boundary. Pi, 
BA'RRISTER. „ [from bar.] A pete 
qualified to plead the cauſes of clients at t: 
bar in the courts of juſtice. 


riage moved by the hand: as a hard-ban,y, 
a wwheel-barroww. | 


BA'RROW. ,. [beng, Saxon. ] A hog. Ly 


To BARTER. v. 1. [ barrater, Fr.] Ty 8 


traftick by exchanging one cominodity tor 25. 


other. | Collier 
To BARTER. v. a. To give any thing h 
exchange. Prix, 


BA'RTER. ſ. [from the verb.] The act a 
practice of trafficking by exchange. Ft, 
BARTERER. ſ. [from barter. | He thx 
trafficks by exchange. 
BA'RTERY. /. {from barter. ] Exchange 
commodities. Camd:n, 
BARTRAM. /. A plant; pellitory. 
BASE. @. | bas, French. ] : 
1. Mean; vile; worthleſs. Peachin, 
2. Diſingenuous; illiberal; ungenerous. Atte, 
3. Of low ſtation; of mean account. Deda 
4. Baſe- born; born out of wedlock. Cardin 
5. | Applied to metals. ] Without value. Wat, 
6. | Applied to ſounds. ] Deep; grave. Bac, 
BASE-BORN. a. Born out of wedlock. Cy, 
BASE-COURT. /.- Lower court. 
BASE-MINDED. . Mean-ſpirited. Candi. 
BASE-VIOL. /. An inſtrument uſed in con- 
certs for the baſe ſound. Addiſon 
BASE. /. [Las, French.) 
1. The bottom of any thing. 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 
3. Houſings. 
4. The bottom of a cone. 
5 
6 


Prix, 
Broome, 


S:dny. 


. Stockings. Hudibrit 
The place from which racers or tilters run 
Dian, 

7. The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound, Dry4. 
8. An old ruſtick play. Shakſp-are, 


To BASE. v. a. |baſier, Fr.] To embaſe; W Ky 


make leſs valuable. Bacin, 


BA'SELY. ad. {| from baſe. ] 
1. Meanly ; diſhonourably. 
2. In baſtardy. 

BA'SENESS. /. [from baſe.} 
1. Meannets; vilenels. 

2. Vileneſs of metal. 
3- Baftardy. Shak (prare 
4. Deepneſs of ſound. . Baca. 

To BASH. v. x. [probably from baſe.} 70 

- be aſhamed. Spenjer, 

BASHA'W. . Among the Turks, the vicer 
of a province. . ” _ 

BA'SHFUL. a. [werbaeſen, Dutch. ] 
1. Modeſt ; ſhamefaced. Sbakſpeart 
2. Viciouſly modeſt. | Sidney 

[from Baſeful.] Tims. 


BASHFULN ESS 


Clarerndn 
Knolls, 


S:uth, 
Suff. 


rouſly; modeſtly. 


Bliur, 3 
BA'RROW. . be he pe, Saxon. ] Any by A ; 


„ „ % 20 Þ ti» © © Þ> os © or. bo n= i. 
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BAS 5 


\ /SHFULNESS. / [from baſpful.] | 


% 1. Modeſty. Dryden. 
15 3 5 e or ruſtick ſhame. Dryden. 
IL. /. The name of a plant, 

3, MRS A'SIL /. The angle to which the edge of a 
5% AE joiner's cool is ground away. | 

+; IB A'SLL. / The {kin of a ſheep tanned. 


Moxon. 


to an angle. Aeon. 
7. [Bag] The middle vein 


BS 5/1. 


2 995 of the arm. a . Quincy. 
. ES ASILICAL. 2 a. {from baſilica. ] Uſed only 
" WEB AS!LICK. + of the baſilick vein. Sharp. 
7; SB A'SILICK. / [bafligue, Fr. gain.] A 
. WE large hall, 3 magnificent church. : 
, EB ASILICON. fe [FSa7imamty.] An ointment, 
called alſo tetrapharmacon. Wiſeman. 
-, REABA'SILISK. ,. [bafiliſcus, Latin.] ; 
+ » WE 1. A kind of ſerpent; a cockatrice; ſaid to - 
„kin by looking. He is called b4/7/;/&, or little 
tha ES king, from a comb or creſt on his head. Brozon. 
2. A ſpecies of cannon. Brawn. 
* of MEBA'SIN. ſ. [bafin, French. }] 
4% 1. A fmall veſſel to hold water for wathing, 
cr other uſes. | Brown. 
2. A ſmall pond. Spectator. 
In, 3. A part of the ſea encloſed in rocks. Pope. 
ne, 4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids, 
4 | Blackmore. 
* 5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 


. Bgfns of a balance; the ſame with the ſcales. 
bs BA'SIS. ſ. | baſts, Latin. ] 


1. The foundation of any thing. Dryden. 


15 2. The loweſt of the three principal parts of a 
4%, column. Addiſon. 
on WE 3- That on which any thing is raifed. Denb. 
05 4. The pedeſtal. Shakſpeare. 

. The groundwork, | Shakſpeares 
ir, ASK. v. a. [backeren, Dutch.] To warm 
n, by laying out in the heat. Milton. 


BY B4SK. v. z. To lie in the warmth. Dryd. 
BASKET. /. [baſged, Welſh.] A veſſel made 
of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters. Dryden. 
BPASKET-HILT. f. A hilt of a weapon ſo 


n 
Fi 75 made as to contain the whole hand. Hudibras. 
„% REP A >KET-WOMAN, . A woman that plies 
y- 

% at markets with a baſket. . 
%s. 4. [In muſick.] Crave; deep. 


BP 45S-VIOL. See Base-Vior. 

BP 45S. / [by Junius derived from ſome Britiſh 
= word lignifying a ruſb; perhaps properly boſs, 
W from the French  boſſe.] A mat uſed in 
= churches. M:rtimer. 
45S RELIEF. . 2 and relief.] Sculp- 
W ure, the figures of which do not ſtand out 
W from the ground in their full proportion 3 low 

ſculpture. 


To N BA'SSET, J. Laſet, Fr.] A game at cards. 

778 N Dennis. 

o so N. 2 %½ (basta, Fr.] A muſical | 
7 7 ASSO/ - > 5 

„ ON. inſtrument of the wind kind, 


Sd N with a reed. 

4 550CK, [. A baſs; a mat. 
: A STAR. . [ baftarad, Welch.] 

A perſon born of a woman out of wedlock. 
1 2, Any thing ſpurious. . Shakſpeare. 


- F, BA'SIL. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool 


To BATE. v. a. [contracted from abate. ].” 
1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. . 


2. To remit. Dryden. 
BATE, once the preterite of Bite. Sperm ſer. 
BA TEFUL. a. [from -bate and fall.] Con- 
tentious. 5 Sidney. 
BA“ TEMENT. ſ. Diminution. Moæcn. 
Wr [bas, Saxon.] | 
1. A bath is either of hot or cold water, either 
of art or nature, | En,. 
2. Outward heat, applied to the body. Shak. 
3. A veſſel of hot water, in which another is 
placed that requires a ſofter heat than the na- 
| ked fire. - duc. 
4. A fort of Hebrew meaſure, containing ſe- 
ven gallons and four pints. ' 6 * 


BAT 


1. Begotten out of wedlock. Shakſpegree 
2. Spurious ; ſuppoſititious ; adulterate. Temp. | 
To BASTARD. v. a. To convict of being a 
baſtard. : 
To BA'STARDIZE. v. a. [from baſtard. ] 
1. To convict of being a baſtard. +; 
2. To beget a baſtard. Shakſpeare. 
BA'STARDLY. ad. {from baftard.] In the 


manner of a baſtard. | Donne. 
To BAS TE. v. a. [boſtonner, French.] 
1. To beat with a tick. Hudibras. 


2. To drip butter upon meat on the ſpit. S6. 
3. [after, Fr.] To ſew flight). 
BAS TINA“ DE. 
BASTIN ADO. + p [ baſtonnade, Fr.] 
I. The act of beating with a cudgel. Sidney» | 
2. A Turkiſh puniſhment of beating an of- | 
fender on his feet. 3 
To BASTINA DE. 7 v. a. [from the noun 3 
To BAS TINA!“ DO. & baſtonner, Fr.] To beat; 
to treat with the ha inado. Afrbutbnot. 
BA'STION. /. 2 Fr.] A huge maſs of 
earth, uſually faced with ſods, ſtanding out 
from a rampart; a bulwark. Harris. 
BAT. /. [bar, Saxon. ] A heavy ſtick. Haterv. 
BAT. ſ. An animal having the body of a 
mouſe, and the wings of a bird; not with 
feathers, but with a fort of ſkin which is ex- 
tended. It brings forth its young alive, and | 
ſuckles them. | Davies 1} 
BAT FOWLING. /. [from bat and fowl. ] 
Bird catching in the night time. They light | 
torches, then beat the buſhes; upon which 


. 


the birds, flying to the flames, are caught with 9 


a net or otherwiſe, z Peacham. | 
BA'TABLE. a. [from bate.] Diſputable. 
Batable ground ſeems to be the ground hereto- 
fore in queſtion, whether it belonged to Eng- 
land or Scotland. | n 


BATCH. , [from bake.] 
1. The quantity of bread 


baked at a time. , . . . 
TY Mortimer. 

2. Any quantity made at once. Ben Jonſen. 
BA TE. /. [from debate.] Strife; contention. 


Locke. ©: \ 
 Shatſpeare. ">," 
', Drydens e 


Shokſpeare. 


2. To link the price. 
3. To lefſen a demand. 
4. To cut off. 

To BATE. v. u. 
1. To grow lefs, 


— dt. 
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B A W 
Jo BATHE. v. a. [ba$1an, Saxon. ] 


1. To waſh in a bath. South. 


2. To ſupple or ſ-f:en by the outward appli- 


cation of warm liquors. Drya-n. 
3. . To wath with any thing. Dryden. 
To BATHE. v. n. To be in the water. Waller, 
BA'TING. prep. ¶ from bate. ] Except. Nbg. 
BA'TLET. /. [from at.] A ſquare piece of 
wood uſed in beating linen. Shakſprare. 
BATO'ON. /.[b4ton, Fr. formerly ſpelt Caen. 
1. A ſtaff or club. Bacon. 
2. A truncheon or marſhals ſtaff. 
BA'TTAILOUS. a. [from battaille, French. ] 
Warlike ; with military appearance. Fairfax. 
BATTA'LIA. /. | battaglia, Ital.] The order 
of battle. : Clarendon. 


BATTALION. / LBafralllan, French.] 


1. A diviſion of an amy; a troop; a body. 


of forces. Pope. 

2. An army.  Shakſpeare. 
To BA'TTEN. v. a. 

1. To fatten, or make fat, Milton. 

2. To fertilize. Pbilips. 


To BA'TTEN. v. n. To grow fat. Garth. 
BA'TTEN. /. A Latten is a ſcantling of wooden 


ſtuſf. Moon. 
To BAT TER. . a. [battre, to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down. Muller. 

2. To wear with beating. Swift. 


3. To wear out with ſervice. Southern. 
BA'TTER. /. [from to batter. ] A mixture of 

ſeveral ingredients beaten together. King. 
BA'TTERER. {. [ from batter. ] He that batters. 
BA'TTERY. J. [batterie, French. ] 

1. The act of battering. Locke. 

2. The inſtrument with which a town is bat- 

tered. South. 

3. The raiſed work upon which cannons are 

mounted. 

4. In law, a violent ſtriking of any man. Sh. 
BATTLE. /. { battaille, French. | | 


1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite 


armies. Shakſpeare. 
2. A body of forces. Not uſed, Bacon. 
3. The main body. Hayroard. 


Jo BATTLE. v. 2. [battailler, French. ] To 
contend in fight. Prior. 
BATTLE ARRA'Y. /. Array, or order of 

battle. Addiſon, 
PA'TTLE-AXE. /. A weapon in form of an 
axe; a bill. Careao. 
BA'TTLEDOOR. /. [ door and battle.] An 
inftument with a round handle and a flat 
blade. Pf Locke. 

BATTLEMENT. . [from battle.) A wall 

with interſtices. Norris. 
BAT TV. a. [from bat.] Belonging to a bat. Sh. 
BA'VAROY. ſ. A kind of cloak, Gay. 

BAUBEE. /. In Scotland, a half-penny. 
| Bramſton. 


BA'VIN. /. A ſtick like thoſe bound up in 


__ faggots. Mortimer. 
BA'WBLE. /. baubellum, barbarous Latin. ] 
A hewgaw, ; a trifling piece of figery. Prior. 
A'WBLING. 4. [from bazoble.] Trifling ; 
contemptible. * : Shakſpeare, 


'To BE. D. N. ; 


BEA 


BA'WCOCK. f. A fine fellow, 
BAWD. ſ. [baude, old Fr.] A 
procureſs. 
To BAW D. v. 

cure. 95 
BA'WDILY. ad. from h.] Obſce;.1, 
BA'WDINESS. /. [from bav./y,] Obice,, WM 

neſs. . ö . 
BA'WDRIOKE. . [See Bar.varcx.)] A 

85 Ch-4+0, 


Shat ſpun, 
ProCurer g 
Dryde . 

| * F 


BA'WDPRY. /. i” 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and bring. 95 
ing whores and rogues together. EA 
2. Obſcenity. Ben Ju 

BA'WDY. a. [ from bawwd.) Obicene; yy. 
chaſte. ; Scutley, 

BA'WDYHOUSE. ſ. A houſe where ttaffck 
is made by wickedneſs and debauchery. Dy 

To BAWL. v. n. [balo, Latin. ] 

1. To hoot ; to cry out with great vehemence, 
Hit, 
2. To cry as a froward child. L' Efirang, 

To BAWL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. draft 

BA'WREL. . A kind of hawk. Dis, 

BA WSIN. /. A badger, Di 

BAY. a. | badius, Latin.] A Lay horſe is ir 

clining to a cheſnut. All bay horſes hay 

black manes. Dod 


1 LL aye, Dutch. ] An opening into tt 
d 


and. Bawn, E 
BAY. ſ. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded y | 
enemies. " Jevift. Thonſn, 


PAY. ſ. In architecture, a term uſed to fzg 
nify the magnitude of a building. Bay: ar 
from fourteen to twenty feet long. S&lah 

BAY. /. A tree. | 

BAY. /. An honorary crovn or garland, Py 

To BAY. v. n. [ abbaier, French. ] 

1. To bark, as a dog at a thief. Sperſr, 
2. To ſhut in. Shak|pears 

To BAY. v. a. To follow with barking. Stud 

BAY Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which r 
ceives its conſiſtence from the heat of the ſun 
and js fo called from its brown colour. Harn 

BAY Window. A window jutting outward. Sh 

BA'YARD. , [from bay.] A bay horſe. 

BA'YONET, /. [| bayonette, French. ] A fut 
ſword fixed at the end of a muſket. 

BDELLIUM, f. [GNN N.] An aromatick 
gum brought from the Levant. Rag. 


1. To have ſome certain ſtate, conditioy 
quality : as, the man js wiſe. Shalſpeat 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the ves 
paſhve is formed. Sbab peu 
3. To exiſt; to have exiſtence. Drytn. 
4+ To have ſomething by appointment or rut. 


Lech Say 
BEACH. /. The ſhore; the ſtrand. Mii Is 


BE'ACHED. a. from beach. Expoſed to tht 
waves. Shakſputt 
BEACH. a. [from beach.] Having beaches. 
BE'ACON. ſ. [beacon, Saxon. ] 
1. Something raiſed on an eminence; to K 
fired on the approach of an enemy. Of 
2. Marks erected to direct navigators. 
8 BEAD! 


BEA- 


; = . [beave, prayer, Saxon. ] 
x wa * or balls ſtrung upon a thread, 
and uſed by the Romaniſts to count their 


* Pope 
pr rayers. | pe. 
* 5 Little balls worn about the neck for orna - 
ene, ment 5 5 Shakſpeares 
_ . \ ; 
cent 3. Any globular bodies. Boyle. 


2 by religious perſons, bored through, and ſtrung 


| delt, g 
52s beads; whence it takes its name. Miller. 


5 BE ADLE. ſ. [bydel, Saxon, a meſſenger.] 
po court. ä * 4... Convel. 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes. 


a Prior. 


catalogue of thoſe who are mentioned at pray- 
Bacon. 


ers. | 

= ADSMAN. ,. [from bead and man.] A man 
£4 employed in praying for another. _ Spenſer. 
EAGLE. / [big/e, Fr.] A imall hound with 
ES which hares are hunted. 

PAK. / [Dec, F rench. ] 


28. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at the 
De bead of the ancient gallies. Dryden. 
;; in. RS 3- Any thing ending in a point like a beak. 
hae . ; Carew. 
H BE AKED. 4. [from beak. ] Having a beak. 


Milton. 


ac BEAKER. , [from beat. ] A cup with a ſpout 
ed b in che form of a bird's beak. : Popes 
on BEAL. /. {bolla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 


7 BEAL. v. n. {from the noun. ] To ripen; 
80 gather matter. 

BEAM. / (beam, Saxon, a tree. ] : 
= 7. The main piece of timber that ſupports 


Pe houſe. | Bacon. 
2. Any large and long piece of timber. Dryd. 
err. 3. That part of a balance, at the ends of which 
pears che ſcales are ſuſpended. | Wilkins. 
Stub 4. The horn of a ſtag. Denham. 
chr: (RS 5- The pole of a chariot. Dryden. 
e fu, WR 6. A cylindrical piece of wood belonging to 
Barn, the loom, on which the web is gradually rolled 
1. % W it is wove. Chronicles. 


: 7. The ray of light emitted from ſome lumi- 
nous body. Pope. 


= 12ys or beams. 

PAM Tree. ſ. Wildſervice. 
EAM. . [from beam. 
. Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams. Smith. 


P pe. 


2. Having horns or antlers. Dryden. 
AN. / aba, Lat.] The common garden 
p. bean. The horſe bean, bi . 
yl. AN Caper. . fabago, Lat.] A plant. 

r ml 0 BEAR. v. a. preterite bore or bare. [beonan, 
Locks Saxon. | | 
Hiln. 1. To carry as a burden. Jaia h. 
to tht 2. To convey or carry. Dryden. 


fun. 3. To carry as a mark of authority. . Shakſp. 


es. H. 4. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. Hale. 
5+ To carry as in ſhow. Shak)peare. 

to he 6. To carry as in truſt. ' Fbn. 
C. 7. To ſupport; to keep from falling. Hook. 
; 8. To keep afloat. + | Geneſis. 


= BEAD Tree. . [AZEDARACH»] The nut is, : 


1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belonging to a 


1 BEADROLL. E | from bead and rol. ] ' A 


Dryden. : 


1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. Milt. 


BEAR. FLV. 


BEAM. v. a. [from the noun.] To emit 


B E A 


9. To ſupport with proportionate ftrength, 

: | Arbuthnoet. 
10. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. Dan. 
11. Toendure, as pain, without finking. Pſal. 
12. To ſuffer ;]; to undergo. ? 


13. To permit. Dryden. 
14. To be capable of; to admit. Hucker. 
15. To produce, as fruit. Pope. 
16. To bring forth, as a child. Geneſis. 


17. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. Audiſon. 
18. To gain; to win. Sbbalſpeare. 
19. To maintain; to keep up. Leckes 
20. To ſupport any thing good or bad. Bac. 


21. To exhibit. a | Dryden. 
22. Tobe anſwerable for. Dryden. 
23+ To ſupply. Dryder. 
| 24+ To be the object of. Shakfpeares 
2.5» To behave. . ; Shukjpeares 
26. To impel ; to urge; to wiſh. Hayvard. 
27. To preſs. Res. Ben Jonſon. 
28. To incite ; to animate. Milton. 


29. Tc bear in hand, To amuſe with falſe pre- 
tences; to deceive, Shakſpeare. 
30. To bear off» To carry away by force. 

3 3 Creech, 
31. To bear out. To ſupport; to maintain. 


South, 

To BEAR. v. u. | | 
1. To ſuffer pain. Pope. 
2. To be patient. Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick. Bacon, 
4. To take effect; to ſucceed. Cuardian. 


5. To tend; to be directed to any point. Boyle. 


6. To act as an impellent. Wilkins. 
7. To act upon. Hayward. 


8. To be ſituated with reſpect to other places. 


9. To bear up. To ſtand firm. Broome. 

IO. To bear with. To endure an unpleaſing 

thing. ; Milton. 
BEAR. /. [bena, Saxon. ] 

1. A rough ſavage animal, ' Shakſpeares 


2. The name of two conſtellations, called the 
greater and leſſer bear; in the tail of the leſſer 
bear, is the poleſtar. _ | 
BEAR-BIND. /. A ſpecies of bindweed. 
An inſeR, Bacon. 
BEAR- GARDEN. . [from bear and garden. ] 
1. A place in which bears are kept for ſport. 
Sbpectator. 
2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 
BEAR's-BREECH. / [acanthus, Lat.] The 


name of a plant. 


BEAR's-EAR, or Auricula. . The name of 


a plant. 
BEAR's-FOOT. ſ. A ſpecies of hellebore. 
BEAR's-WORT-. /. An herb. 
EEARD. /. [bean'o, Saxon. | 

1. The hair that grows upon the lips and chin. 


P r ior - 
2. Beard is uſed for the face. Hudibrass 
3- He has a long beard, he is old. Locke. 


4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of 
corn. 2; ff L' Eftranges 

5. A barb on an arrow. . 
6. The beard of a horſe, is that part which 
bears nM curb of the bridle, Farrier's Dif. 
2 | To 
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BEARINC. , [from bear. ] 


B E A 


To BEARD. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard. &Shatſpe 
2. To oppoſe to the face: as, bearded by 
boys. More. 


BE'ARDED. #. [from beard. ] 
1. Having a bear. Dryden. 
2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. Milton. 
3. Barbed or jagged. Dryden. 
BEARDLESS. 4. from Bead. 
1. Without a beard. Caniden. 
2. Vouthful. 5 Dryden. 
BEARER. /. [from bear. ] : 
1. A carrier of any thing. Swift. 


2. One employed in carrying burdens. Chron. 
3. One who wears any thing. Shakſfeare. 
4. One who carries the body to the grave. 
5. A tree that yields its produce. Boyle. 
6. In architecture.] A poſt or brick wall 
raiſed up between the ends ot a piece of timber. 
BEARHERD. /. [from bear and berd.] A 
man that tends bears. Slakſpeare. 


1. The fite or place of any thing with reſpect 
to ſomething elſe; aſpect; poſition. Pope. 
2. Geſture; mien; behaviour. Sbalpeare. 


BE'ARWARD. I from bear and wa#d: | 


A keeper of bears.  Shakſpeare. 
BEAST. /. Le, French. 
1. An animal as diſtinguiſhed from birds, in- 


ſects, fiſhes, and man. Shakſpeare. 


2. An irrational animal, opp6fed to man. Dryd. - 


A brutal ſavage man. 


- BEASTLINESS. J. [from beofly.] Bruta- 


lity. | N enſer. 
BEASTLV. a. [from be of] ow 
1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dignity 
of man. | Ben Jenſon. 
2. Having the nature or form of beaſts. Prior. 


| To BEAT. v. a. preter. heat, part. paſſ. 


beat or beaten. | batire, French. ] 

1. To ſtrike; to knock. Dryden. 

2. To puniſh with ſtripes. Licke. 

3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of muſfick. Shak. 
4. To comminute by blows. = Broome. 

8. To ftrike ground; to rouze game. Prior. 


6. To thraſh corn. : Ruth, 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agi- 
tation. Boy le. 

8. To batter with engines of war. Judges. 


9. To dach as water, or bruth as wind. Pipe. 


10. To tread a path. Blackmore. 
11. To make a path by treading it. Locke. 
12. To conquer; to ſubdue; to vanquiſh. 


| Arbutbnot. 
13. To haraſs; to overlabour. Hatexwill, 
14. To lay, or pres. Sab ſpea re. 
15. To depreſs. | Alien, 
16. To drive by violence. Dryden. 


17. To move with fluttering agitation. Dryd, 
18. To beat down. To leſſen the price de- 
manded. 


To BEAT. VU, Ne | 
1. Td move in a pulſatory manner. Collier. 
2. To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. 


'BEA'TITUDE. /. [beatitudo, Latin. 


BEA 


3- To knock at a door, Jagen 
4. To throb; to be in agitation. S 
5. To fluctuate; to be in motion, $hath, 


6. To try different ways; to ſearch, Pee 
7. To act upon with violence. Jeneh, 
8. To enforce by repetition, Hitter 

BEAT. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Stroke. 


2. Manner of ftriking. Grey, 


BE ATEN. particip. from beat. 


BEA TER. /. ſtrom beat. | 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing ö 


comminuted or mingled. More, 
2. A perſon much given to blows. Aſclar, 
BEATITICAl.. a. ¶ beariicus, low Lat. 


BEATTIFICK. Bliſsful. It is uſed en 
of heavenly fruition after death. Seark, 
BEATTFICALLY. ad. from Beatiffcal.] ln 
ſuch a manner as to complete happinets, 
. Hakegil, 
BEATIFICA'TION. . Beatification is u 
acknowKkdgment made by the pope, that the 
perſon beatiſied is in heaven, and thereſys 
may be reverenced as bleſſed. | 
To BEA'TIFY. v. a. [| beatifico, Latin.] Ty 
bleſs with the completion of celeſtial enjoy- 


ment. Hammerl. 
BEATING. /. [from beat.] Correction by 
blows. Ben Jenin. 


1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity; happineſs. Jaylh. 
2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by our 
. Saviour to particular virtues. 
BEAU. ſ. [heau, Fr.] A man of dreſs. Dili 
BEAVER. . [bawiere, French. ] 
1. An animal, otherwife named the ſr, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art in 
building his habitation. Hakewill, 
2. A hat of the beſt kind. Addiſon 
3. [bawire, Fr.] The part of a helmet that 


covers the face. | Baciz. 
BEAVERED. a. [from beaver. Covered 
with a beaver. | Pepe. 


BEAU'ISH. a. [from beau.] Befitting 3 
beau; foppiſh. | 
BEAU”TEOUS. 2. {from Beauty.] Fai; 

elegant in form. Prin. 
BEAU'TEOUSLY. ad. [from beautecut.] l. 
a a beauteous manner. Tayiis 
BEAU'TEOUSNESS. ſ. [from heautert| 
The ſtate of being beauteous. Dam. 
BEAU'TIFUL. a. Fair; handſome, Rat). 


BEAU'TIFULLY. ad. [from beautiful] du. 


a beautiful manner. Prin. 

BEAU'TiFULNESS. f. [from beautiful] 
Ihe quality of being beautiful. 

Tc BEAU'TIFY. v. a. | from beauty.) To 
adorn ; to embelliſh. - Blackmore, 


7 BEAU'TIFY.  n. To grow beautiful. i 
*BEAU'TY. fe [beaute, French. ] 

| | | Dryden. 
19. T6 beat up. To attack ſuddenly. Addi. 
20, To beat the hoof. To walk; to go on foot. 


1. That aſſemblage of graces which pleaſes 
the eye. Reg. 


2. A particular grace. Dry. 
' 3+ A beautiful perſon. —— 
| Jo BEAU'TY. v. a. [from the noun in 

Bacen. adorn; to beautify. Sb, 
L | BEAU'TY- 
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Errau'Ty-SPOT> % [from, beauty and ſpar, ] 


* 


t placed to heighten ſome beauty. Grerp. 


W pECAFICO. /, Lbecaſge, Spanith. ] A bird 
7 gy a nightingale ; a figpecker. Pope. 

I BECA LM. v. 4. [from calm. ] | 
1 1 To fill the elements. g Dryden. 
| 2. To keep a ſhip from motion. Locke. 
Jo quiet the mind. Philips. 


4 ME. The preterite of become. | 
WiC ysr. conjuntt. [from by and cauſe. ] 
For this reaſon that; on this account that. 
1 / H N 
3 CHA'NCE. v. a. [from be and chance. 
7 ** befal; to happen to. a Shalſpeare. 
RE CHICKS. . [8s iA. Medicines proper 
| for relieving coughs. | 
Eo, BECK. v. 4. [ be acan, Saxon. ] To make 
E aſfign with the head. Shakſpeares 
E BECK. {. {from the verb.] : 
1. A fign with the head; a nod. Milton. 
3. A nod of command. Pope. 
% BECK ON. v. . To make a ſign. Addiſen. 
© 7, BECLI?. v. a. Lof beclyppan, Sax.] To 
embrace. 
V BECO'ME. v. a. pret. I became; comp. 
pret. I be become. A 
1. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition. 
n : Geneſis. 
2. To become of. To be the fate of; to be 
the end of. : Raleigh. 
% BECO'ME. v. a. [from be or by, and 
E cpemen, Saxon. ] 
I. To appear in a manner ſuitable to ſome. 
thing. 
I To be ſuitable to the perſon ; to befit. 
. Shakſpeare. Stilling fleet. 
RECOMING. particip. 4. [from Geccme. ] 
That which pleaſes by an elegant propriety ; 


* 


| graceful. uckling. 
{ BECOMING. /. from 'bec:me. ] Behaviour. 
| EN Seakſpeare. 


| BECO'MINGLY. ad. After a becoming man- 


ner. 4 
F BECOMINGNESS. / [from becoming. ] Ele- 
| gant congruity z propriety. Grewws 
| BED. / bed, Saxon. | 


I, Something to {leep on. . Bacon. 
2. Lodging. Shakſpeare. 
3. Marriage. Clarendon. 


4+ Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. Bacon. 
5. The channel of a river, or any bollow. Ad. 
b. The place where any thing is generated. 

| - Addiſon. 
7+ A layer; a ſtratum. Burnet. 
8. To bring to Bx O. To deliyer of a child. 
9. To make the BED. To put the bed in 
order after it has been uſed. - 

To BED. v. 4. [from the noun.] : 
1. To go to bed with. Shakſpeare. 
2. To be placed in bed. Bacon. 
3- To be made partalcer of the bed. Bacon. 
4+ To ſow, or plant in the earth. Mortimer. 
5» To lay in a place of reſt. Donne. 
6. To lay in order; to ſtratify, Shakſpeare. 

7 BED. v. n. To cohahit. Wijeman. 

Ti BEDA'BBLE. v. 4. [from dabble.] To 


Dryden. 1 


B ED 
wet; to beſprinkle. Shakſpeares 


2 ak > Y Pr L #6 : k 
To Rus COLE. wv. 4. [from daggle.] To 
emire, * 


To BEDA'SH.. UV. 4. [from daſh,] To be- 
ſpatter. 8 Shakſpeares 
To BEDA'UB. wv. a. {from daub.] To be- 
ſmear. OM : Shakſpeares 


To BEDA'ZZLE. v. a. To make the fight 
dim by too much luſtre. Shakſpeare. 
BEDCHAMBER. . The chamber appropri” 
ated to reſt. Clarendon. 


BEDCLOTHES. {. Coverlets fpread over . 


bed. Shatkſpeare. 
BE'DDER. . [from bed.] The nether- 
BEDE'T TER. ſtone of an oil mill. 


BEDDING. /. [from bed.] The materials of 
a bed. | Dryden. 
To BEDE'CK. v. a. [from deck.J To deck; 
to adorn ; to embelliſh, Norris. 
BEDEHOUSE. /. [from be de, Sax. a prayer, 
and houſe. ] A hoſpital or almſhouſe. 55 8 55 
To BEDE'W. v. a. [from deze. ] 
Zently, as with the fall of dew. Shalſpeare. 
BEDFELLOW. {. [from bed and fellv. 
One that lies in the ſame bed.  Shakjpeare. 
To BEDYGHT. v. a. [from digbt.] To 
adorn; to dreſs. Gay. 
To BEDYM. v. a. [from dim.) To obſcure; 
to cloud; to darken., Shakſpeare. 


To moiſten 


To BEDI'ZEN. v. a. [from dizen.] To dreſs 


out. A low term. | 
BE'DLAM. /. [corrupted from Bethlehem, the 
name of a religious houſe in London, convert- 
ed afterward into a hoſpital for the mad. ] 
1. A madhouſe. 
2. A madman. 


' Shakſpeare. 


BE'DLAM. a. Belonging to a madhouſe. Sh. 
BE'DLAMITE. . [from bedlam.] A mad- 
man. . Lewis. 


BEDMAKER. /. [from bed and maker.] A 
| perſon in the univerſities, whoſe office it is 


to make the beds. Sßpectator. 
BEDMATE. . [from bed and mate.] A 

bedfellow. Shakſpeare. 
BE'DMOULDING.” Jo [from bed 
BEDDING MOULDING. F and gd. A 


particular mouiding. Builder's Dif. 
BE'DPOST. . [from bed and p;f.] The poſt 
at the corner of the bed, which ſupports the 
. Canopy. Wiſeman: 
BE'DPRESSER. /. A heavy lazy fellow. Shak. 
To BEDRA'GGLE. v. a. To ſoil the clothes. Sev; 
To BEDRE'NCH. v. 4. [from be and drench.] 
To drench ; to ſoak. Shakſpeare. 
BE'DRID. a. {from bed and ride.] Confined t 
the bed by age or ſickneſs, Shakſpeares 
BE'DRITE. /. The privilege of the married 
bed. | | + Shakſpeare. 
To BEDRO'P. v. a. [from be 3 To 
beſptinkle; to mark as with drops. opts 
BE'DSTEAD. ſ. [from bed and fead.] The 
frame on which the bed is placed. Swift. 
BE'DSTRAW. /. The ftraw laid under a bed to 
make it ſoft. Bacon. 


BEDSWERVER. J. One that is falſe to the 


bed. : | Shakſpear Co 
en BE'D'TIMEs 
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BEDTIM E. /. [from bed and time.] The hour 5. Under the cognizance of. Deda, 
af ret. Milton. 6. In the power of. Dryver 

To BEDU'NG. v. a. To cover with dung. 7. Ey the impulſe of ſomething behind. $, 

To BEDU'ST. . a. [from be and duft. To 8. Preceding in time. Dryden, 
ſprinkle with duſt. 


9. In prefeience to. Hiker, 
BEDWARD, ad, [ from bed and ward. | To- 10. Prior to. | | 


ward bed. 8 Shakſpeare. 11. Superiour to. 
To PEDWA'RF. v. a. To make little; to PEFO'RE. ad. | 
ſtunt ; to keep from growth. Donne. 1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 


BEDWORK. /. ¶ from bed and work. ] Work 2. In time paſt. 
performed without toil of the hands. Sap. 3 In ſome time lately paſt. 


BEE. /. [beo, Saxon. ] 4. Previouſly to. 
1. The animal that makes honey. Locke. c. To this time; hitherto, 5 
2. An induſtrious and careful perton. 6. Already. Dr;4n, 


ZEE-EATER. /. from bee and eat.] A bird * 
that feeds upon bees. BEFOREHAND. ad. 


Further onward in place. Sbaßſf. 7. 
| = / 

BEE-FLOWER. /. [from bee . erere Fs 1. In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccupation, = : 
71 er. A , 


ſpecies of foolſtones. Adil, 4 
BEE-GARDEN. /. A place to ſet hives of bees 2. Previouſly ; by way of preparation. Hof, i -: 
bs: | Mortimer. 3. In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo as tha WIR B& 
BEE-HIVE. ſ. The cafe or box in which bees more has been received than expended. H.. 
are kept. c 4. At firſt; before any thing is done. L EH, WA To 
BEE-MAS TER. ſ. One that keeps bees. Mort. TEFORETIME. ad. Formerly. San. 
BEECH. /. [bece, or boc, Sax. ] A tree that To BEFO'RTUNE. v. a. To betide. Sab. E 

bears maſt. Dryden. To BEFO UL. v. a. To make foul; to ſail. = 
BE'ECHEN. 2. ¶buce ne, Saxon.] Conſiſting 7% BEFRYEND. v. a. To favour ; to be kind 8 BE 
of the wood of the beech. Dryden. * to. | Pee, BE 
BEEF. f. [te&uf, French. ] To BEFRINGE. v. a. To decorate, as wit 7. 
: 1, The fleſh of black-cattle prepared for food. fringes. - WM 
1 Sevift. To BEG. v. n. [beggeren, German.] To he 7. 
1 2. An ox, bull, or cow. It has the plural upon alms. Lg. i 
beenes. Raleigh. To BEG. , a. E 
3 BEEF. a. Conſiſting of the fleſh of black-cattle. 1. Toaſk; to ſeek by petition. Math, 8. 4 
= ; BEEF-EATER. . A yeoman of the guard. + 2. To take any thing for granted. Burn, 2 
17 BEEN. [beon, Saxon. ] The participle preter- To BEGE'T. v. a. I begot, or begat; | have »+ 
N ite of To Bx. i : 5 begotten. | bege xxan, Saxon. ] E. 
; BEER. ſ. [bir, Welch. ] Liquor made of malt 1. To generate; to procreate. Iaiab BE. 
1 and hops. Bacon. 2. To produce, as effects. Shakjpeare, I 
f F BEET. /. [be:a, Lat.] The name of a plant. 3. To produce, as accidents. Denham, 2 
1 BEETLE. /. ſby cel, Saxon. ] . BEGETTER. /. {from beget.] He that pu- T1] 
7 1. An inſe& diſtinguiſhed by having hard creates, or begets. Lorle. 1701 
4 caſes or ſheathes, under which he folds his BE'GGAR. ,. [from Beg; properly begger.] BE! 
wings. | ©, Shakſpeare. 1. One who lives upon aims. Brom, I 
$ 2. A heavy mallet. Stilling fleet, 2. A petitioner. Dryaen, 12 
4 To BE'ETLE. v. n. To jut out. Shakſpeare. + 3. One who aſſumes what he does not prove. 0 
EFEETLEBRO'WED. a. Having prominent | Tillaton 3 
4 — brows. Swift. To BE'GG AR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 4 
4 BEETLEHE ADED. a. Loggerheaded ; hav- 1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverith. Gr. 5 

j 3 ing a ſtupid head. Shakſpeare. 2. To deprive. Sha! ſprart 

| j BE'ETLESTOCE. /. The handle of a beetle. Sh. 3. To exhauſt. Shatjpeurt 6 
4 BE'ETRAVE. , Beet BE'GGARLINESS. /. [from beggar/y. ] Tit P 
| BFEET-RADISH. ; : ſtate of being beggarly. * © 
£ BEEVES. ſ. [the plural of beef. ] Black- BE'GCARLY. a. from beggar. ] Mean; poor To 
: cattle ; oxen. Milton. Pope. indigent. ES Keul. = 
p To BEFALL. v. . It befell, it bath Lefalln. BE'CGARLY. ad. [from beggar.] Mean; BEE 
: 1. To hapjen to. Addiſon. de ſpicably. : Bok | BE! 
2 2. To come to paſs. ' Milton. BE'GGARY. /. [from beggar.] Indigence. Su. he 
7 3. To befail of. To become of. Not in uſe. SY. Je BEGUN. v. n. 1 began, or begun; I halt BE} 
To BEFFT. v. a. To ſuit ; to be ſuitable to. 3fj/t, - Beoun. [ bezinnan, Saxon. ] | BE) 
T2 BEFO'OL. v. a. [from be and frol.] To in- 1. To enter upon ſomething new. Cel. BEE 
4 fatuate ; to fool; to make fooliſh, South. 2. To commence any action or tate, P. ce 
= BEFORE. prep. Ibipon, Saxon. ] 3. To enter upon exiſtence. Dryden. | To 
#! J 1. Further onward in piacdce. Dryden. - 4. To have its original. Pope, | bj 
\ 4 2. In the front of; not behind. Par. L. 5. To take rife. Didi. I, 
I 3. In the preſence f. Dryden, 6. To come into act. Dryden 2. 
1 4 In fight of. Shakſpeare, To BEGIN. v. 4. 7 BEE 

z . Js 


B E H 


Jo do the firſt act of any thing. Pope. 
5 — trace from any thing as the firſt ground. 
; Locte. 
2. To beg in with. To enter upon. Cov. of Ton. 
23 ; * b 2 
WE BEGINNER. / [from begin. ] > 
1. He that gives the firſt cauſe, or original, 


81 thing. Heoker. 
5 no Tr rages attempter. Hooker. 
+ CN NIN G. , {from begin. ] : 
45 1. The firſt original, or cauſe. Sewift. 
lk 2. The entrance into act, or being. Denbam. 
ft 3. The ſtate in which any thing firſt is. Dry. - 
75. „The rudiments, or firſt grounds. Locke. 
„ 5. The firſt part of any thing. Pope. 
„ e BECTRD. v. 4. I begirt, or Beg irded; 1 
buave begirt. ; : 
on. 1. To bind with a girdle. Milton. 
* 2. To ſurround; to encirele. Prior. 


5 BE'GLERBEG. |. [ Turkiſn.] The chief go- 


vernour of a province among the Turks. 


*. 9 

„, RE 7 BEGNA'W. v. a. [from be and gnaw. ] 
n. WE To bite; to eat away. Shakſpeare. 
„ WE BEGONNE. interje8?. Go away; hence; away. 
= Addiſen. 
ind BECO T. 7 The particip. paſſive of the 


W BEGO'TTEN. verb beget. 

W 7; BEGRE'ASE. v. a. To ſoil or daub with 
fit matter. 

ive i BEGRI'ME. v. a. To ſoil with dirt deep 
5 impreſſed. Shakſpeare. 


7 BEGU'ILE. v. a. from be and guile. ] 
5 1. To impoſe upon; to delude. Milton. South. 
eh 2. To deceive ; to evade. Sbalſpeare. 
Ie 3. To deceive pleaũngly; to amuſe. Davies. 


EON. The participle paſſive of begin. 
ph, E BEHALF. ſ. [from bebe, profit. ] 


re, 1. Favour; cauſe. Clarendon, 
= 2. Vindication ; ſupport. Addiſcn. 
r0- To: BEHA'VE. v. a. To carry; to conduct. Att. 
bt, BEHA VE. v. a. To act; to conduct one's ſelf. 
| | BEHA'VIOUR. /. ¶ from bebawe. ] 
2 1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether 
7. | good or bad. | Sidney. 
e. | - 2+ External appearance. 1 Sam. 
2 3. Geſture; manner of action. Hocker. 
4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. Sidney. 
10. 5. Conduct; general practice; cou: ſe of life. 
It, | | Locke. 
itt 6. To be upan one's bebawviour. A familiar 
ſhe | Phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great 
|F Caution. L'EHrange. 
or; To BEHE'AD. v. a. [from be and head.] Vo 
10. Fill by cutting off the head. Clarendon. 


iy; BEHE LD. participle paſſive from behold. 
0. | BEHEMOTH. /. The bippepotamus, or river 


40. horſe. . 
BEHEN, ; EE 

2 | BEN * J. Valentine root. Die. 
Ly EHE ST. J. [hepr, Sax.] Command; pre- 
ids ceot, © Fairfax. 
4, ' LEHVGHT. v. a. pret. behst, part. be- 
A. he. [from haran, Saxon.] 

[et 1. To promiſe. Spenſer. 
{ens 2. Toentruſt; to commit. Spenſer, 


BEHIND. Prep. Thidan, Saxon. ] 


To thut in with a ſiege ; to beleaguer. Clar. 


BEL 


1. At the back of another. 


K"nolles. 
2. On the back part, Mark. 
3. Toward the back. Judges. 
4. Following another. 2 Jam. 


5- Remaining after the departure of ſome- 
thing elſe. Shakſpeares 
6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to 


whom it belonged. Pope. 
7. At a diſtance from ſomething going be- 
fore. Dryden. 
8. Inferiour to another. Hooker» 
o. On the other fide of ſomething. Dryden. 


BEHIND. ad. Out of fight; in a ſtate of 
concealment. Locke. 
BEHUNDHAND. ad. [from b:hind and hand.] 
1. In a ſtate in which rents or profits are an- 
ticipated. Locke. 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to for- 
wardneſs. Spectator. 
To BEHO “LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I bawe be- 
Beld, or beho!den. ¶ be healdan, Saxon.] To 
view; to ſce. Dryden. 
BEHO'LD. interje&. See; lo. Geneſis. Milton. 
BEHO'LDEN. part. a. [| gebouden, Dutch.] 
Bound in gratitude. Shakſpeares 
BEHO'LDER. /. | from beheld.] Spectator. Att. 
BEHO'LDING. a. Beholden. 
BEHO'LDING. /. Obligation. Carew. 
BEHO'LDINGNESS. /. [from beholding, miſ- 
taken for Sebolulen.] The ſtate of being ob- 


lized, Denne. 
BEHO'OF. /. | from behoove.] Profit; advan- 
tage. Locke. 


To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [behopan, Saxon.] Te 
be fit; to be meet. Heokey. 


BEHO'OVEFUL. a. [from bcboof.] Uſeful; 


profi table. Clarendon. 
BEHO“OVEFULLV. ad. [from beboveful.] 
Proſitably; uſefully. Spenſer. 
To BEHO'WL. v. a. To howl at. Shakfpe 
BEING. f. [from be.] 4 
I. Exiſtence ; oppoſed to nonentity. Davies. 
2. A particular ftate or condition, Pope. 
3- The perſon exiſting. Dryden. 
BEING. conjun#. [from be.] Since. 
BE IT SO. A phraſe, ſuppoſe it to be ſo. Shakſp, 
To BELA'BOUR. v. a. [from be and labour. ] 
To beat; to thump. | Swift. 
BE'LAMIE. ſ. [bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an 
intimate. Spenſer. 
BE LAM OUR. g. [bel amour, Fr.] A gal- 
lant; a lover. | Spenſer « 
BELA'TED. 4. [ from be and late. Benighted. 
a . | Milton. 
To BELA'Y. v. a. | 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. Dryden. 
2. To place in ambuſh. Spenſer. 
3. To belay a rope. To ſplice; to mend a 
rope by laying one end over another. 
To BELCH. v. n. [bealcan, Saxon. ] 


1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach. Arb. 


2. Jo iſſue out by eructation. Dryden. 
To BELCH. v. a. To throw gut from the ſto- 
mach. | 8 Pepe. 
BELCH. /}. | from the verb. ) i ; 

2. The act of eructation. 
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BE E 


. A cant term for malt liquor. 
BE'LDAM. ſ. [belle dame, Fr.] 
1. An old woman. Milton. 
2. A hag. : Dryden. 
To BELE'AGUER. v. a. [beleggeren, Dutch. ] 
Jo beſiege; to block up a place. Dryden. 
BELE'AGUERER. ſ. [from beleaguer.] One 
that beſieges a place. . 
BELEMNI TES. ſ. [from O-, a dart. ] 
Atrowhead, or finger- ſtone. 
BEL FLOWER. /. A plant. 3 
BELFO'UNDER. /. [from bell and found.] He 
- whoſe trade it is to found or caſt bells. Bacon. 
BE'LEFRY. /. [Frey, in French, is a tower. ] 
Ihe place where the bells are rung. Gay. 
BELGA'RD. ſ. [belle egard, French. ] A ſoft 
. glance. Spenſer. 
To BELIE. v. a, [from be and lie.] "BP 
1. To counterfeit ; to feign ; to mimick. Dry. 
. 2, To give che lie to; to charge with falſe- 
hood. | Dryden. 
2. To calumniate. Sbalſpeare. 
4. To give a falſe repreſentation of any thing. 


2 Dryden. 
BELIEF. . [from believe. ] | 

I. Credit given to fomething which we know 

not of ourſelves, Wotton. 
2. The theological virtue of faith; firm con- 

dence of the truths of religion. Hooker. 

3. Religion; the body of tenets held. Hooker. 
4. Perſuaſion; opinion. Temple. 

5. The thing believed. Bacon. 
6 Creed; a form containing articles of faith. 
BELIEVABLE. a. [from heli: ve.] Credible. 
To BELVEVE. v. a. [belypan, Saxon. ] 

1. To credit upon the authority of another. 

| Watts. 


Dennis. 


«* 


2. To put confidence in the veracity of any 


„Das. Exodus. 
To BELTEVE. v. 2. 


1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thing. 


L | Geneſis. 

2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of faith. 

Rl Shakſpeare. 
BELYEVER. . | from beliewe.] 

1. He that believes, or gives credit. Hooker. 

2. A profeſſor of chriſtianity. Hocker. 


BELYEVINGLY. ad. [from to believe. ] Af- 
tet a believing manner. | 
BELIKE. ad. from lite: as, by likelibord, ] 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps. Raleigb. 
41 Something in a ſenie of irony. Hooker. 
BELIVE. ad. I bilive, Saxon. ] Speedily; 
quickly. Spenſer. 
BELL. /. bel, Saxon.] | 
A» 'A veflel, or hollow body of caſt metal, 
formed to make a noiſe by the act of ſome 
- inſtrument ftriking again it. Holder. 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of a 
bell, as the cups of flowers, Shakſpeare. 
. 3» A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, 
And containing in it a ſolid ball; which, when 
it is ſhaken by bounding againſt the ſides, 
gives a ſound. Shakſpeare. 
4+ Jo bear the bell. To be the firſt. 
To BELL. v. n. [from the noun. ] To grow in 


BEL 


the form of a bell. IMirtiny 
BELL-FASHIONED.. a.. [from be, and fi. 
Gion. ] Having the form of a bell. Moyrigy, 
BELLE, /. [ beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady, Pepe, 


BELLES LETTRES. ſ. [Fr.] Polite lite, 


: tures ; Tatir, 

BE'LLIBONE. /. [helle & bonne, F r.] A wg. 
man excelling both in beauty and goodneſ, 
Not in preſent uſe. _ Sperſer, 

BELLIYGERANT, 5 a. [ belliger, La. 

BELLIGER OUS. Waging war, 

To BELLOW. v. . [bellan, Saxon, ] 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. Dride, 
2. To make, any violent outcry. Shakjper,, 
3. To vociferate ; to clamour. Tatier, 
4. To roar as the ſea, or the wind. Drygy, 

BE'LLOWS. /. [biis, Sax. ] The inſtrument 


uſed to blow the fire. Sidney, 
BELLUINE. a. [|belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtly; 
brutal. Alterbury, 


BELLY. /. [balg, Dutch] 
I. That part of the human body which 
reaches fiom the breaſt to the thighs, con- 
taining the bowels. Sh akſpears 
2. The womb. Cunpren, 
3. That part of a man which requires food, 
Hayward, 
4. That part of any thing which ſwells out 
into a large capacity. Bacor. 
5. Any place in which ſomething is encloſed, 
Fenah, 
To BELLY. v. n. To hang out; to bulge out, 
Creech, 
BELLY ACHE. /. [from belly and ache.] The 
colick. 
BE'LLYBOUND. a. Coftive. 
BELLY-FRETTING. /. [ With farriers.] 
The chaffing of the horſe's belly with the fore- 
irt. 
BELLYFUL. ſ. [from belly and full.] A 
much food as fills the belly. 


BELLY GOD. /. | from belly and ged.] A glut 
ton. Halil. 
BELLVY-TIMBER. ſ. Food. Pri, 


BE'LMAN. /. [from bell and man.] He whole 
buſineſs it 1s to proclaim any thing in towns, 
and to gain attention by ringing his bell. Swi 

BELMETAL. 4 [from bell and metal.] Ihe 
metal of which bells are made; being a mixture 
of five parts copper and one of pewter. Nein. 

To BELO'CK. v. a. To faſten. Shakſpecre 

To BELO'NG. v. n. [belangen, Dutch. 


1. To be the property of. Ruth, 


2. To be the province or buſineſs of. Buy. 
3. To adhere, or be appendent to. Lale, 
4. To have relation to. 1 San, 


5. To be the quality or attribute of. CH, 


6. To be referted to. 1 (ors 
EELO'VED. a. Loved; dear. Millan. 
BELO W. prep. [from be and low. ] 5 

1. Under in place; not ſo high. Shai 

2. Inferiour in dignity. Addison. 

3. Inferiour in excellence. Fel, 

4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. Dryer: 
BELOW. ad. 

1 Dryden 


To In the lower place. * 
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2 8 earth, in oppoſition to heaven Smith. BENE ATH. ad. 
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, I ELO Wr. v. 4. [from be and loxut.] To 2. Below, as oppoſed to Heaven. Exodus. 
'he = creat with opprobrious language. Camden. BENEDICT. as [| benedifus, Lat.] Having 
LE ET: BELSWA'GGER. ſ. A whoremaſter. Dryden. mild and ſalubrious qualities. Bacon. 
tle, 5 BELT. ſ. [belr, Sax.] A girdle; a cinctute. BENEDFCTION. f. ¶benedictio, Lat.] 
15 be | | Szuth. 1 Bleſſing; a decretory pronunciation of hap- 
el, ME prLwETHER. . from bell and wether, ] pineſs. Milton. 
ior, EY A ſheep which leads the flock with a bell on 2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. Bac. 
a] his neck. Whence to bear the bell, Hebel. 3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings received. Ra. 
= 7; BEMA'D. v. 4. To make mad. Shakſp. 4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. Hife. 
= 7, BEM TRE. v. a. [from be and mire. ] To BENEFA'CTION. / [from Geneffic io, Latin. 
4, WE wras, or incumber in the mire. SIvift. 1. The act of conferring a benetit. | 
„, ME 7, BEMO'AN. v. a. {from to moan. ] To 2. The benefit conferred. Atterbury. 
rr, WE lament; to bewail. Addiſmm. BENEFA'CTOR. ſ. [from benefacio, Latin. ] 
i, ME BEMO'ANER. / [from the verb.] A la- He that confers a benefit. i Ilten. 


nent menter. | | : | 
| E 7;BEMO'/IL. v. a. [from be and moi, from woman who confers a benefit. 
= miniller, Fr.] To bedrabble; to bemire. Shak. BENEFICE. q. ¶ from beneficium, Lat.] Ad- 
5, 7. BEMO'NSTER. v. a. To make monſtrous. vantage conferred on another. This word is ge- 
5 Shakſpeare. nerally taken for all ecclefiaftical livings. Dryd. 


ik WE BEMU'SED. a. Overcome with muſings Pope. BE'NEFICED. a. [from venefice.] Poſſeſſed 
on. EE BENCH. / [bene, Saxon. } of a benefice. Apyliffe. 
* 1. A ſeat. Dryden. BENEFICENCE. /. [from beneficent.] Ac- 
%% 2᷑. A ſeat of juſtice. Shak/peare. tive goodneſs. | . 
d, 3. The perſons fitting on a bench. Dryden. BENE'FICENT. a. [from beneficus, Latin. ] 
1d, E 7, BENCH. v. a. from the noun. ] Kind; doing good. 7 : Hale. 
ow WE 1. To turniſh with benches. Dryden. BENEFICIAL. a. [from beneficium, Lat. . 
* 21. To ſeat upon the bench. . Shakſpeare. 1. Advantageous; conferring benefits; pro- 
ſed, | BENCHER. .. [from bench.) Thoſe gentle- fitable. © Tillocſon. 
ah, men of the inns of court are called benchers, 2, Helpful ; medicinal. Arbuthnot. 
ut. who have been readers. Blount, BENEFUCIALLY. ad. ¶ from beneficial, ] Ad- 
ch, To BEND. v. 4. pret. bended or bent, [ben= vantageouſly; helpfully. : 

[ he dan, Saxon. ] 


| BENEFI'CIALNESS. /. [from Beneficial. ] 
1. To make crooked ; to crook. Dryden, Uſefulneſs ; profit. . Hat. 
2. To direct to a certain point. Fairfax. BENEFICIARY. a. | from ben-fice;] Holding 


J | 3. To apply. h .. Hooker. ſomething in ſubordination to another. Bacon. 
fe. | 4+ To put any thing in order for uſe. L*'Efir. BENEFICIARY. /. He that is in poſſeſſion 
5. To incline. Pope. of a benefice. Ayliffee 
As 6. To ſubdue ; to make ſubmiſſive. : BENEFIT. ſ. [bereficium, Latin. ] | 
7. Tobend the brow. To knit the brow. Camd. f. A kindneſs; a favour conferred. Milton. 
ot. | 7 BEND. v. . | 2. Advantage; profit; uſe. Wiſdom, 
ill 1. To be incurvated, 3. [In law.] Bene 4 clergy is, that a man 
17 2. To lean or jut over. Shakſpeare. being found guilty of ſuch felony as this bene- 
ole 2. To teſolve; to determine. Addiſn. fit is granted for, is burnt in the hand, and ſet 
55 4. To de ſubmiſſive; to bow.  Jjaiabs free, if the ordinary's commiſſioner, ſtanding 
ft | BEND. /. {from the verb.] by, do fay, Legit ut clericus.  Cowel, 
he 1. Flexure ; incurvation. Shakſpeare. To BENEFIT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ure | 2+ The crooked timbers which make the ribs do good to. Arbutbnoe. 
oi or ſides of a ſhip. | To BENEFIT. v. x. To gain advantage. Milt, 
1e. BENDABLE. a. from bend.] That may be BENE MpT. 2. Appointed ; marked out. Spens. 
incurvated. To BENE'T. v. a. | from net. ] To enſnare. S5. 
BE'NDER. /. [from to end.] - BENE'VOLENCE. g. [benewolentia, Latin. ] 
1. The perſon who bends. I. Diſpoſition to do good; kindneſs. Pope. 
2. The inftrument with which any thing is 2. The good done; the charity given. 
bent. | Wilkins. 3. A kind of tax. Baron. 
BEND WITH. /. An herb. BENE'VOLENT. a. [ benevolens, Lat.] Kind; 
BENE'APED. @. {from neap.] A ſhip is ſaid having good- will. Pope. 
to be beneaped, when the water does not flow BENEWOLENTNESS. ſ. The ſame with be» 
high enough to bring her off the ground, nevolence. 


BSENEATH, Prep. ¶ be neoð, Saxon. ] BENGAL. . A ſort of thin Night ſtuff. 
1. Under; lower in place; oppoſed to above. BE'NJAMIN. /. [ Benzoin.] The name of a 
f Prior. tree, and of a gum. 


In bell; in the region of the dead. Tictell. 1. In a lower place; under. Amos. 


BENEFA'CTRESS. - ſ. [from Bene factor] A 


2. Under. Dryden. To BEN IG HT. v. a. [from night.] 
3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. i, To ſurpriſe with the coming on of night. 
+. Unworthy of. Fa Alterbury. . ; : a . > Sidney. : 
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BER 
2. To involve in darkneſs ;' to embarraſs by 
want of light. boyte. 
BENI'GN. 4. [Gen gras, Lat.] 
1. Kind; generous ; liberal. 
2. Wholeſeme; not malignant. Arburbnet, 
BENTGN Diſeaſe, is when all the uſual ſymp- 


toms appear favourably, Quincy. 
BENIGNIT Y. /. ſtrom benign] 

1. Graciouſneſs; goodneſs. Scuth, 

2. AQual kindnels. Hocker. 

. Salubr ty; wholeſome quality. Wiſeman. 


BENTIGNLY. ad. [ from berigns ] Favour- 
ably; kindly. Waller. 

BE'NISON. .. [eur, Fr. to bleſs.] Blefling; 
benedictione Milton. 

BE'NNET. /. An herb. 

BENT. /}. [from the verb te bend. ] 


1. The ſtate of being bent. Walton. 
2. Pegree of flexure. Witkins. 
3. Decllvity. ' Dryden. 
4. Urmoſt power. Shakſpeare. 
5. Application of the mind. Lecke. 
5. Inclination ; diſpofi:ion toward ſomething. 
; | Ailt-n. 

7. Determination; fixed purpoſe. Haoder. 


8. Turn of the temper, or diipoſition. Dryd. 
9. Tendency ; flexion. Locke. 
10. A ſpecies of grais. Bacon. 
BENTING Tine. [from bent. ] The time when 


pigeons feed on bents before peas are ripe. Dry. 


To BENU'M. v. a. [benumen, Saxon. ] 
1. To make torpid. Fairfax. 
2. To ſtupify. . Dryden. 
BENZ O'“IN. . A medicinal kind of reſin im- 
ported from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly call - 
ed benjamin. Baye. 
To BEPAINT. . 4. | from paint.] To cover 
with paint. Shakſpeare. 
T2 BEPI'NCH. v. 3. [fiom pinch. ] To maik 
with pinches. Chapman. 


To BEPI'SS. v. a. [from p.] To wet with 


urine. Derham:. 


Toa BEQUE'ATH, . 4. cpi, Saxon, a will.] 


To leave by will to another. Sidney, 
BEQUE'ST. /. Something left by will. Hae. 
To BERATTLE. v. «. from rattle. } To bill 


with noiſe. Shakipeare. 
BERBERRY. /. [Zerveris.] A berry of a ſharp 

taſte, uſed for pickles. Bacon. 
To BERE CAVE. v. . preterite bereaved or 

bereft. [be pecan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of. Bentley. 
2. To take away from. Shakjpeare. 


BERE TFT. part. paſſ. of bereave. 
BE'RGAMOT, /. {bergamotte, Fr.] 
1. A ſort of pear. 

2. A ſort of efience, or perfume, drawn from 
a fruit produced by ingrafting a lemon- tree on 
à bergamot pear ſtock, 

3. A ſort of ſcented ſnuff. 


Jo BERHVY ME. v. a. ¶ from rtyme.] To ce- 


lebrate in rhyme, or verſes. Pope. 
BERLIN. ſ. A coach of a particular form. Sev. 
To BERQ'B. Y. 4. {from rch.} To rob; to 
. plunder. Spenſer. 


BERRY, 7 {be nig, Saxon. ] Any ſmall truit, 


Niton. ; 


BES 


with many ſceds. Shatſperre 
To BERRY. v. n. [from the noun. ] 10 oy 
berries. 
BERTRAM. /. Baſtard pellitory. 
BE'RYL. , [Leryllus, Latin.] A kind of pre. 
cious one, Milt, 
To BESCRE'EN, v. a. [from ſereen.] To 
ihelter; to conceals Sb peari. 
To BESEECH. v. 4. pret. I befought, | hay 
bejought. | from pecan, Saxon. ] 
1. J entreat ; to ſupplicate; to implore, 
Philemon, 
2. To beg; to aſk, Spret. 
To BESE'LM., v. ne. ¶ bez iemen, Dutch. ] 4 
become; to de fit. | 1:0ker, 
BESLE'EN, part. Adapted ; adjuſted. Sperſer, 
To BESE T. v. a. pret. I beſer, I have beſet 
[be rixtan, Saxon, ] 


1. To beſiege; to hem in. Adliſ.n, 
2. To embarraſs; to perplex. Rewe, 

3+ To waylay; to ſurround. Licks, 

4. To fall upon; to haraſs. Spenſer, 
To BESHRE'W. v. a. [ beſchryen, Germ, to 

enchavt. ] 

I. To with a curſe to, Dryden, 

2. To happen ill to. | Shakſpeart, 
Kyo Prep. ¶ from be and fde.] 

1. At the fide of another; near. Fiirfer, 

2. Over and above. Tiale, 

3. Not according to, though not in direct con- 


tiariety. | S:uth, 
4. Qutof; in a ſtate of deviation from. 1uib, 
BESI'DE. 3 
BESIDES. & 4. 
1. Over and above. Tulor 2 
2. Not ip this gumber; beyond this claſs. Pape. 
BESI DER. f. A ſpecies of pear. 
To BESIE GE. v. a. from fiege.] To beter. 
guer ; to lay ſiege to; to beſet with armed 
forces. Shakjpeart, 
BESIE'GER. ſ. | from.bef ge.] One enployel 
in a ſiege. Swifts 
70 BESLU'BBER. v. a. [from ſlubber.] To 
d2ub ; to ſmear. Shakſpearc, 
To BESME AR. S. a. [from ſmear. ] 
1. To bedaub. Denkhan. 
2. To foil; to foul, Shakſpeares 
To BESMI'RCH. v. 4. To ſoil ; to ditcolour. 
« Shokjpeares 
To BESMO'KE. v. a. 
1. To foul with ſmoke. 
2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 
To BESMU'T. v. a. [from jmut.] To blacken 
with ſmoke or ſoot. 
BE SOM. /. (berm, Saxon. ] An inſtrument 


to ſweep with. Bacine 
To BESO RT. w. a. [from ſort.] To ſuit; t9 

fit. ; Shatpearts 
BESO RT. /{. from the verb.] Company; at. 

tendance; train. Sha ſpeari. 
To BESO'T. v. a. [from ſot.] 

1. To infatuate; to ſtupify. Milton. 

2. To make to doat. Dinꝗden. 


BESOUGHT. [See BESsEE c.] 


2 BESPAN GLE. z. a. [from angle. ] 5 
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adorn with ſpangles; to beſprinkle with ſome - 


ing ſhining. Pope. 
— foo FER. V. d. [ from ſparter. ] 
1. To ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or water. Sæo. 


2. To aſperſe with re roach. Swift. 


1 BESPA'WL. v. a. | from ſpazol. ] To daub 


ith ſpittle. 
7, BESPEAK. WV. 4. 1 beſ poke, or beſpake, I 
have beſpoke, or b:jpcken. . 


1. To order, to intreat any thing before hand. | 


Sec. 

2. To make way by a previous apology. Dr d. 
3. To forebode. © 74 fl Sao fr. 

4. To ſpeak t0; to addreſs» Dryden. 

To betoken; to ſhow. Aadiſon. 


5] BESPE'AKER. /. {from Le{peak.] He that 


beſpeaks any thing. 


EES ECK LE. v. 4. [from ſpeckle.] To 


I BESPEW, v. 4. [from fperv.] To daub 


I BEST T. v. a. [from „it. ] To 1 


mark with ſpeckles or ſpots. 


with ſpew or vomit. 


8 77 BESPICE. v. 4. [from ſpice ] To ſeaſon 


with ſpices. ' Shakſpeare. 


ſpittle. 


: 7 BESPO'T. v. 4. [from ſpor.] To mark With 


ſpots. Mortimer. 


5 To BESPRE'AD. v. a. [from ſpread.] To 


ſpread over. Denbam. 


© 7, BESPRINKLE. v. a. [fromſpriokle.] To 


ſprinkle over. Brewn. 


| To BESPU"T TER. v. a. from ſputrer. ] To 


ſputter over ſomething z to daub any thing 
by ſputtering. 


Y BEST. a. the ſuperlative of ged. be rx, Sax. ] 


1. Moſt good. Hooker. 
2. The beſt. The utmoſt power; the ſtrongeſt 
endeavour, Bacon. 
3. To make the bet. To carry to its greateſt 
perfection; to im prove to the utmoſt. Bacon. 


BEST. ad. [from dvell.] In the higheſt de- 


gree of goodneſs. Deuteronomy. 
| To BEST A'IN, v. a. [from fain.] To mark 
| with ſtains; to ſpot. Shakſpeare. 
To BESTEAD. v. a. [from fead.] 2 
1. To profit b Milton. 
24 To treat; to accommodate. Tſaiab. 
BE'STIAL. a. [from +eaft.] 
1. Belonging to a beat. Dryden. 
2. Brutal; carnal. Shakſpeare. 


BEASTIALITY. /. [from beſtial.] The qua- 
liry of beaſts, Arbuthnot. 

BESTIALLY. ad. [from beftial ] Brutally. 

To BESTICK. wv. a. preter. I befuck, I have 
beſtuck. ¶ from flick. ] To ſtick over with any 
thi N Milton. 


og. 
7 BESTIR. v. a. [from ftir.] To put into 


+ © Vigorous action. Ray. 


To BESTO'W. v. a. [befteden, Dutch. ] 


1. To give; to conter upon. Clarendon. 
2. To give as charity. Hooker, 
3. To give in marriage. Shalſpeare. 
4. To give as a preſent. Dryden. 
5. To apply. Swift. 
6. To lay out upon. Deuterchomys 
7: To lay up; to ſtow; to place. Kings. 


Motton. 


E 


BESTO WER. / [from beflow.] Giver; dif- 


poſer, Stilling fleet. 
BESTR.A'UGHT. farticip. Diſtracted; mad. 
| Sbatſpeare. 


To BESTRE'W. v. a. particip. paſſ. beffrewed, 
or beſirown. To ſprinkle over. Milton. 


To BESTRTDE. v. a. I b:ftrid, or I b-frede ; 


I have beſtrid, beftrcde, or beſtridden. 

1. To ſtride over any ching; to have any 
thing between one's legs. Waller. 
2. To ſtep over. «kſpeare. 


To BESTU'D. v. a. {from fad.] To adorn 


with ſtuds. _ Milton. 

BET. / {from be ran, to increaſe ] A wager. 

509 ; . Prior. 

To BET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To wager; 

to ſtake at a. wager. / Ben Jonſon. 

To 'BETA'KE. v. d. preterite betook j. parts 
paſſ. betaken. . 


1» To take; to ſeize. N Spenſer. 
„n T0 have recourſe to. Ho Ker. 
* 3+ To move; to remove. Miltar. 


To BETE'EM v. a. {irom teem.] To bring 
forth; to afford. Sbalſpeare. 
To BETHYNK. v. a, I betbougbt. | from 


think. ] To recal to reflection. Raleigh, 
To BETHRA'L. v. a. {from thrall.] To en- 
fave; to conquer. Shak ſpeare. 


To BETHU Mv. v. 3. [from thump-] To 
beg. Shak ſpeare. 

To BETI'DE, V. n. pret. It bet ded, cr betid ; 
part. pail, betid. | from xid, Saxon. J 
1. To happen; to befal. |, Milton. 


2. To come to pals; to fall out. Shatſpeares 

3. To become. f Sbhakjpeares 
BETIME. | f 
EETTMES. c ad. | from by and time.] 

1. Seaſonabiy ; early. Miltcn, 


2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. Ti/lots 

3. Early in the day. Shakſpeares 
BE TLE. : . An Indian plant, called water 
BE'TRE. pepper. 
To BETO'KEN. v. a. [from tzhen.] 

I. To ſignify; to mark; to repreſent. Hooker. 

2. To foreſhow: to preſigni fy. Tbomſan. 

BE'TONY. ſ. [ hetenica. Lat.] A plant. 
BETO'OK. irreg. pret. from b-rake. 


To BETO'SS. v. a. [from s.] To diſturb 


to agitate. 

To BETRA'Y. v a. [trabir, Fr.] | 
1. To give into the hands of enemies. Knelles. 
2. To diſcover that which has been entruſted 
to ſecrecy. | : 
3. To make liable to ſomething inconvenient. 

8 s King Charles. 
4. To ſhow; to diſcover. Addiſon 

BETRA'YER. /. {trom betray. ] He that be- 

. trays; a traitor. | Hooker. 

To BET RIM. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; 
to dreſs; to grace. Shakſpcare, 

To BETRO'TH. v. 3. [from trotb.] 

1. To contract to any one; to attiance. Corol. 
2. To nominate to a biſhoprick. Aylife. 


Shakſpeares 


To BETRU'ST. v. 4. [from truft.] To en- 

truſt; to put into the power of another. Watts. 
BETTER. 4. the comparative of good. [be- 
| | To Nay 
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rena, Saxon.] Having good qualities in a 
greater degree than ſomething elſe. Shakſp. 
The BETTER. 
1. The ſuperiority ; the advantage. Prior. 
2. Improvement. Dryden. 
RET TER. a. [from wel! ] Well in a greater 
degree. Dryden. 


1. To improve; to meliorate. Hooker. 
2. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. Shakſpeare. 
3. To advance. Bacon. 


BETTER. /. Supzriour in goodneſs. 
BE'TTOR. /. {from to bet. ] One that lays 
bets or wagers. Aadiſon. 
BE'TTY. /. An inſtrument to break open 
doors. 
BETWEEN. prep. ¶ be xpeonan, Saxon. | 
1. In the intermediate ſpace. Pope. 
2. From one to another. 
3. Belonging to two in partnerfliip. 
4. Bearing relation to two. South, 
- 5+ Noting difference of one from the other. 


Locke. 


BETWIXT. prep. [berpyx, Sax. } Between. 


BE'VEL. 7 / In maſonry and joinery, a kind of 
BE'VIL. ſquare, one leg of which is fre- 
quently crooked. | Swift. 


To BE'VEL. . a. from the noun. } To cut 
to a bevel angle. Moxon. 
BEVERAGE. /. [from bevere, to drink, Ita- 
lan. ] Drink; liquor to be drank. 
BE VV. ſbeva, Italian. 
1. A flock of birds. 5 | 
2. A company; an aſſembly. Pope. 
To EWA I. . a. [from wail.] To C 
moan ; to lament. Denbam. 
To BEWARE. v. u. [from be and ware. ] 
_ To regard with caution; to be ſuſpicious of 
danger from, = Pope. 
To-BEWE'EP. v. a. [from weep.] To weep 
over or upon. Shakſpeares 
To BEWE'T. v. a. To wet; to moiſten. Sb. 
To BEWILDER. v. a. [from 5 To loſe 
in pathleſs places; to puzzle. lack more. 


To BEWTTCH. Ve A. 


1. To injure by witchcraft. Dryden. 
2. To charm ; to pleaſe irreſiſtibly. Sidney. 
BEWUTCHERY. /. [from bewitch.] Faſci- 
nation; charm. South. 
BEWIITCHMENT. /. from bewitch.] Faſ- 
cination. Shakſpeare. 
To BEWRA'Y. v. 4. [bepnegan, Saxon. ] 
1. To betray ; to diſcover perfidiouſly. Spenſ. 
2. To ſhew; to make viſible. Sidney. 
BEWRA'YER. /. [from bewwray.] Betrayer ; 
diſcoverer. : Addiſen. 
BEYOND. prep. [be ze ond, Saxon, ] 
1. Before; at a diſtance not reached. 
2. On the further ſide of. 
3. Further onward than. Herbert. 
4. Paſt; out of the reach of. Bentley. 
5. Above; exceeding; to a greater degree 
than. - Locke. 
6. Above in excellence. 


P ope. 


Deuteronomy. 


/ 


* * © 
— 


Hos "©. 


» Arbuthact.. 


Dryden. | 


BID 


BEZEL. 7 . That part of a ring in which che 

BE'ZIL. ſtone is fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. / A medicinal ſtone, formerly in 
high, eſteem as an antidote, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. 

BEZOARDICK. a. [from bezoar.] Com. 
pounded with bezoar, Fleer. 

RIA'NGULATED. 7 a. from binus and un. 

BLA'NGULOUS. galus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. 

BIAS. /. [ bias, Fr.] ä 
1. The weight lodged on one fide of a boy}, 
which turns it from the ſtraight line. Sal. 
2. Any thing which turns a man to 2 parti. 
cular courſe. De den, 
3. Propenſion; inclination. Drydeg. 

To BIAS. g. a. | from the noun. ] To incline 

do one ſide. Matti. 

BI'AS. ad. Wrong. Shat'pegre, 

BIB. ſ. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the 
breaſts of children over their clothes. Add ſu. 

To BIB. v. n. [ bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to lip, Cond, 

BIBA'CIOUS. 4. [ bibax, Lat.] Much add.. 
ed to drinking. . Dia, 

BYBBER. ſ. [from 79 bib.] A tippler. 

BFBLE. ſ. [from S. ex, a book; called by 
way of excellence, The Bock.] The acted yo. 


lume in which are contained the revelations gf 


God. Tillotſon. Watt. 
BIBLIO'GRAPHER. . [from 8:3; and 
yeapa.] A tranſcriber; a man killed in 
literary hiſtory, and in the knowledge of books, 
BIBLIOTHE'CAL. a. | from b;blitb:ca, Lat.] 
Belonging to a library. 
BIBULQUS. a. [biba/us, Lat.] That which 
has the quality of drinking maiſture. T bom/ine 
BICA'PSULAR. a. | bicapularis, Lat.] A plant 
whoſe ſeed pouch is divided into two parts. 
BICE. / A colour uſed in painting. #:achan, 
1 a. ¶ bicipitis, Latin. ] 
1. Having two heads. Bruun. 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the 
arm. Bren, 
To BYCKER. v. n. [bicre, Welſh. ] 
1. To ſkirmiſh ; to fight off and on. Side. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and forward, 
Miltan. 


BI'CKERER. ſ. [from the verb.] A ſkirmither, 


BICKERN. /. apparently corrupted from 
beakiron.] An iron ending in a point. Maxon. 

BICO'RNE. as | bicornis, Lat.] Having 

BICORNOUS., two horns. Bron. 

BICO'RPORAL. a. ¶ bicorpor, Latin. ] Having 
two bodies. | 


To BIN. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have 


bid, or bidden. ¶ biddan, Saxon. ] b 
Shakſp. 


1. To deſire; to aſk; to invite. 
2. To command; to order. Matis. 
3. To offer; to propoſe. Decay ef Pizty 


4+ To proclaim ; to'offer. Gays 
5. To pronounce ; to declare. Bacon. 
6. To denounce. Waller. 


7. To pray. . Jeln. 
 BIDALE. 4. [from bid and ale. ] An 17 
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poſſeſſed in favour of fomething. 


| - . led for the carriage of goods. 
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BIL 


2DDEN.. part. paſſe from t bid. 


r Bacon. 

1. Invited. 
Sr . Commanded. Popes 
5 5 1ER. . [from to bid.] One who otters 
or propoſes a price. Addiſon. 


5 5 DDING. /. {from bid.] Command; order. 


Milton. 


BDR. v. 4. I broan, Saxon. ] To endure; 


© to ſuffer. Dryden. 

& 7, BIDE. v. 2. ; Wy 

4 155 To dwell ; to live ; to inhabit. Milton. 
2. To remain, in a place. Sba bſpeare. 


E 2IDENTAL. a. ¶Lidens, Latin. ] Having two 


Swifts 


% teeth. . 3 a 
DNG. /. [from bide.] Reſidence; habi- 


tation. Rowe. 


7 BIE'NNIAL. a. [biennis, Latin.] Of the con- 


tinuance of two years. Ray. 


BIER. /. [from 70 bear.] A carriage on which 


the dead are carried to the grave. Milton. 


| BIESTINGS. /. [byrcng, Saxon. ] The firſt 


Dryden. 


milk given by a cow after calving. 


EZ BIFA'RIOUS. a. [bifar:us, Latin.] Twofold. 
© BIFEROUS. 4. [biferens, Latin. ] Bearing 


fruit twice a year. 


* 


_-BIN 


BI'LBERRY. /. [bilrg, Saxon, a bladder, and 


berry. ] Whortleberry. 
BI'LBO. f. [from bilbea.] A rapier; a ſword. 
1 Shak} re. 
BI'LBOES. ſ. A ſort of ſtocks. Shakſpeare. 


BILE. /. | bilis, Latin.) A thick, yellow, 
bitter liquor, ſeparated in the liver, collected 
in the gall bladder, and diſcharged by the 
common duct. uincy. 
BILE. ,. [bile, Saxon. ] A ſore angry ſwelling. 
BILGE. /. The compaſs or breadth of a ſhip's 
bottom. Skinner. 
To BILGE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 

ſpring a leak; to bulge. 
BULIARY. a. [from bilis, . Latin. ] Belonging 
. to the bile. Arbuthnot. 
BILINGSGATE. ſ. Ribaldry ; foul language. 
Pepe. 


BILINGUOUS, 4. [Lilinguis, Lat.] Having 


two tongues. 
BYLIOUS. a. | from þilis, Latin.] Conſiſting 
of bile. Garth. 
To BILK. v. a. [bilaican, Gothick.] To 
cheat; to defraud. Dryden. 
BILL. /. {bile, Saxon.] The beak of a fowl. 


BI'FID. a. [bifdus, Lat.] Opening p Carew, 
BI'FIDATED. & with a cleft. BILL. ſ. Ibille, Saxon.] A kind of hatchet 
BIFOLD. a. from binus, Lat. and fold. with a hooked point. Temple. 


Twofold ; double. Shakjſpeare. 


= BIFO'RMED. a. [bifermis, Latin] Com- 


ounded of two forms. 
BIFU'RCATED. - a. [| binus and furca. ] 
Shooting out into two heads. Wordwvard. 
BIFURCATION. /. [ixus and furca.] Di- 


viſion into two. Brun. 
BIG. as 
1. Having comparative bulk. Spectntor. 
2. Great in bulk; large. » J hemſon. 
3. Teeming ; pregnant. Waller. 
4. Full of ſomething. Addiſon. 
8. Diſtended; ſwoln. Shakſpeares 


6. Great in air and mien; proud. Aſcham. 


7. Great in ſpirit; brave. Shakſpeares 


BIGAMIST. /. {bigamus, low Latin. } One 


that has committed bigamy- Ayliffe. 
BIGAMY. f, [þigamia, low Latin.] The 

crime of having two wives at once. Arbutbnot. 
BIGBELLIED. | a. [from ig and belly. ] 


Pregnant, | Shat ſpcare. 
BIGGIN. /. [beguin, French. ] A child's cap. 
: Shakſpeare. 
BIGLY. ad. [from big.] Tumidly ; haugh- 
tily. N : Dryden. 


BI'GNESS. /. ¶ from big.] 
1. Greatneſ; of quantity. 
2. Size, greater or ſmaller. 
BIGOT. /. A man devoted unreaſonably to a 
. _ certain party, or cerlain opinions. Wait:. 
BIGOTED. 4. [from b:got. | Blindly pre- 
Garth, 


Ray. 


BIUGOTRY. . {from biget.] 
1. Blind zeal ; prejudice, 
. © 2+ The practice of a bigot. 
BIGSWOLN. 3. 


Watts. 
Pope. 
[from big and ſrooln. ] 


„5 Addiſon. 
BILANDER. JS. ¶ belandre, Fr.] A ſmall veſſel 


Dryden. 


Newton. 


BILL. f. [ billet, French. ] iy 
1. A written paper of any kind. Shakſpeare. 
2. An account of money. Bacon, 
3. A law preſented to the parliament. Bacon. 


2. Billet deux, or a foft billet ;- a loveletter. 
AP pe. 
3. A ſmall log of wood for the chimney. Dig. 
To BF LLET.. v. a. {from the noun. 
1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket where he is 
to lodge. Shakſpeare. 
2. To quarter ſoldiers. Clarendons 
BI'LLIARDS. /. without a fngular. | billiard, 
French.] A kind of play. Boyle. 
BILLOW, /. [biige, German.] A wave 
ſwoln. Denham. 


4. An act of parliament.  Atterburys 
5. A phyfician's preſcription. Dryden. 
6. An advertiſement. Dryden. 
To BILL. v. n. To careſs, as doves by joining *' 
bills. Ben Jonſan. 
To BILL. v. 4. To publiſh by an advertiſe- 
ment. L'E range. 
BI'LLET. ſ. [hillet, French.] | 
1. A ſmall paper; a note. Clarendon. 


Te BYLLOW. v. . [from the noun.] To 


ſwell, or roll, Prior, 
BIULLOWY. a. Swelling ; turgid. Thomſon, 
EIN. ,. binne, Saxon.] A place where bread, 
corn, or wine is repoſited. Swift. 


BINARY. a {from binus, Latin.] Two. 


double. 
To BIND. v. a. preterite bound; participle paſt. 

bound or bound:n. [bindan, Saxon. 

1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. Job. 


2. To gird ; to inwrap. Provcybs. 
3. To faſten to any thing. Jus. 
4. To faſten together. Matt bet. 
5. To cover a wound with dteſſings. Men. 
6. To compel ; to conſtrains : Hale. 

| . 7. To 
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7. To oblige by ſtipulation. Pope. 


8. To confine ; to hinder. Shakiprare. 
9. To make coſtive. Bacon. 
10. To reſtrain, Felton. 


11. Te bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome one. 
: Dr; den. 
12. To bind over. To cblige to make ap- 


pearance. Addijon. 
To BIND. v. u. | 
1. To contract; to grow ſtiff. Mortimer. 


2. To be obligatory. Loc ke. 
BIND. ſ. A ſpecies of hop. Mortimer. 
BINDER. ſ. [from to bind. } 

1. A man whoſe trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds ſheaves. Chapman. 

3. A fiitet; a ſhred cut to bind with. Ji/em. 
BI'NDING. .. { from bird. ] A bandage. Tater. 
BiNDWEED. /. [cenvoiwulus, Latin. ] The 

name of a plant. Mortimer. 
BI'NOCLE. ſ. A teleſcope fitted ſo with two 

tubes, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 
with both eyes. Earris. 
BINO*CULAaR. a. [from binus and oculus, 

Latin. ] Having two eyes. Derham. 
BIO GRAPHER. /. [S. S. and ypz;uw.] A 

writer of lives. Addiſen. 
BIO'GRAPHY, /. [£:9- and y;aqe,] Writ- 


ing the lives of men is called bizgraphy. Watts. 


BIPAROUS. a. [| from binus and fario, Lat.] 
Bringing forth two at a birth. 

BI'PARTITE. a: [binus and partior, Latin. ] 
Having two correſpondent parts. 

BIPAR TI'TION. /. [from Lipartite.] The 
act of dividing into two. | 


-BVPED. g. [bipes, Latin.] An anime! with 


two feet. Brown. 


.BI'VEDAL, fe. [bipedalis, Latin. ] Two feet 


'n length. 
BIPE'NNATED. a. [from binus and penna, 
Latin. Having two wings. Derham. 
BIPE'TALOUS. @. [of his and TElaney.] 
Confiſting of two flower leaves. 
BVYQUADRATE. . The fourth power 
BIQUADRA'TICK. 8 arifing from the mul- 


tiplication of a ſquare by itſelt. Harris. 


BIRCH Free. ſ. bine, Saxon. ] A tree. 


BTERCHEN. a. | from birch. ] Made of birch. 
| : Pope. 


BIRD. ſ. bind, or bid, Saxon. ] A general 


tei m of the teathered kind; a fowl, Lecke. 
To BIRD. UV. N. To catch birds, 4 Shakſp. 
BI'RDBOLT. ſ. A ſmall arrow. Shaxſp. 


BIRDCATCHER. /. One that makes it his 


employment to take birds. L'Eftrange. 


_ BIRDER. , [from bird. ] A birdcatcher. 


BIRDINGPIECE. /. A gun to ſhoot birds 
with. | Shalſpeare. 
BYRDLIME. /. [from bird and /ime.] A 
glutinous ſubſtance ſpread upon twigs, by 
which the birds that light upon them are en- 
tangled, Dryden. 


.BYRDSMAN, {. A birdcatcher. L'Eſtrange. 


BERDSEYE. /. The name of a plant. 
BFRDSFOOT. /. A plant. 
BIRDSNEST. /. An herb. 


BI'RDSTONGUE. /. An herb. 


BIT 


BI'RGANDER, /. A fowl of the gooſe kind, 


' BIRT. /. A fiſh; the turbor. 


BIRTH. /. beo, Saxon. 
1. The act of coming into life. Drydn 
2. Extraction; lineage. Verben, 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent, Dry 
4+ The condition in Which any man is born. 


. Dryden, 

5. Thing born. Ben Pol, 
6. The act of bringing forth, Miltn, 
BYRTHDAY. , [from birth and day.] The 


day on which any one is born. Miller, 
BI'RTHDOM. /. Privilege of birth. Shah. 


BIRTHNIGHT. . [from birth and right,] 


The night in which an) one is burn, Milty, 
BIRTHPLACE. ſ. Place where any one i; 
born. | Sevift, 
BIRTHRIGHT. . ſfrom Birth and right] 
The rights and privileges to which a man ij; 
born; the right of the firſt born. Addiſy, 
BIR THSTRA'NGLED. 3. Strangled in being 
born. : Shakſpeare, 
BI'RTHWORT. /. The name of a plant, 
BFSCOTIN. ſ. A confection. 
BI'SCUIT. /. {bis and cuit, French. ] 
1. A kind of hard dry bread, made t be cr. 
ried to ſea, 7 Kniiles, 
2. Compoſition of fine flower, almonds, and 
ſugar. ; 
T» BISE CT. v. a. [binus and ſeco, Lat.] To 
divide into two parts. Brown, 
BISE'CTION. f. {from the verb.] A geo. 


metrical term, ſignifying the diviſion of any 


quantity into two equal parts. 
BISHOP. / [ bircop, Saxon. ] One of the 


head order of the clergy. South, 
BISHOP. ſ. A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and ſugar. Swift, 
To BISHOP. v. a. To confirm; to admit 
ſolemnly into the church. Derne. 
R ſ. [bircopnice, Sax. ] The 
dioceſe of a biſhop. Bacin, 


BI'SHOPSWEED. . A plant. 

BISK. ſ. [biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth. Kings 

BUSMUTH. . Marcafite; a hard, white, 
brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline na- 


ture, found at Miſnia. Quincy. 
BI'SSEXTILE. ſ. [bis and ſoxtilis, Latin.] 
Leap-year. Breavn, 


BI'SSON. &. Blind. 

BI'STRE. , [French.] | 
chimney-ſoot boilel, and then diluted with 
water. 

BI'STORT. /. A plant called ſnatezveed. 

BI'STOURY. , [biftouri, Fr.] A furgeon's 
inſtrument uſed in making inciſions. 

BISU'LCOUS. &. [biſulcus, Latin. ] Cloven- 
footed. Browte 

BIT. /, [bicol, Saxon.) A bridle; 3 


Shakſpeart. 


mouth. | Addiſon. 
BIT. . 

1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at 

once. a Arbutbnot. 

2. A ſmall piece of any thing. Sæviſt. 


3. A Spaniſh Weſt-Indian filyer coin, valuel 


t ſ half- „ ; 
a 18 my mY ad 


A colour made f 


2 


4. A bit the betta or wworſe. In the ſmalleſt 


i 5 ne 52 v. 4. To put the bridle upon a horſe. 


8 CH. .. b xrʒe, SAXON. ] : 
: 1 RE of the canine kind. Spenſer. 


Dry 2. A name of reproach for a woman. Arbuth. 
bon, . BITE. v. 4. pret. I bit; part. paſſ. 1 
750, ME have 47t, or Li ten. brran, Saxon. ] 
22 1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. Arbuth. 
in, 2. To give pain by cold. Robe. 
e 3. To hurt or pain with reproach. Roſcommon. 
lun, . To cut; to wound. S Ha care. 
b 2 5. To make the mouth ſmart with an acrid 
lt] We  taite. : | Bacon. 
in, 6. To cheat; to trick. Pope. 
5 7% BIT E. v. u. To take the bait. 
. BITE ſ [from the verb.) | 
4. 1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. Dry. 
n i; 2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. uli. 
fer. 3. A cheat; a trick. Swift. 
cing 4. A ſharper. | 
ar, WE BITER. , {from bire. ] 
| 1. He that bites. Camden, 
2. Afith apt to take the bait. Walton. 
:. A tricker; a deceiver. Spefator. 
ir. PrrTACLE. { A frame of timber in the 
;s WE ficerage, where the compaſs is placed. Di. 


nd 2 EBI'TTER. a. [biren, Saxon. ] : 
1. Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte, like 


T» RS wormwool. Locke. 

. 2. Sharp; cruel; ſevere. Sęrat. 

0. = 2, Calamitous ; miſerable. Dryden. 

„ 4. Sharp; reproachful; ſatirical, SEH. 
c. Unpleating or hurtful. Was. 

i ME 1 rTERGOURD. C A plant. 

b, BITTERLY. ad. | from bitter.] 


1, With a bitter taſte, 
2, In a bitter manner; ſorcowfully ; calami- 
toully. Shakſprare. 
. Sbaroly; ſeverely. Strat. 
E BI'TTERN. /. [L uteur, French. ] A bird with 
long legs, which feeds upon fiſh. Falton. 
EITTERN. / [from bitter.] A very bitter 
liquor, which drains off in making ſalt. 
| BITTERNESS. /. {from bitter.] 
1. A bitter taſte. x Locke. 
2. Malice; grudge ; hatred ; implacability. 
| | Clarendon. 


4. Satire; piquancy ; keenreſs of reproach. Bac. 


5. Sorrow; vexation ; affliction, Mate. 
BITTERSWEET. /, An apple which has a 
compounded taſte. aut. 

F BUITOUR, /. The bittern. Dryden. 
| EITU'MEN, © [; [Lat.] A fat unQuous 


matter dug out of the earth, or ſcummed off 


| lakes, Meodavard. 
| EITUMINOUS, a. Compounded of bitu- 
e Pacon. 


| BINALVE. a. [lirus and valve.) Having 
two valves or ſhutters; uſed of thoſe fiſh 
that have. two ſhells, as oyſters. Woodzrard. 
| BIVALVULAR. 4. [ from bivalove.] Hay- 
ing two valves. | 


BIXWORT. J An herb. - 
| BIZANTINE. . {from Ryzantium.]-A great 


Artutbnot. 


 BLACKBERRIED Heath. /. 


3. Sbarpneſs; ſeverity of temper. Clarendon. 


BLA 
piece of gold valued at fifreen pounds, which 


the king offers upon high feftival days. Camd- 
To BLAB. v. a. [blabberer, Dutch. ] To tell 


what ought to be kept ſecret. Sæ ift. 
To BL AB. v. 2. To tattle; to tell tales. Shake 


BL AB. /. [from the verb.] A telltale. Milt. 
ELA BBER. ſ. [from Blab.] A tatler; a 
te;!tale. 


To BLA'BBER. v. n. To whilile to a horſe, 


Skinner. 

BLACK. 3. [blac, Saxon. ] 
1. Of the colour of night. Proverbs. 
2. Dark. | Rings. 
3. Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. Stab. 
4. Horrible ; wicked. Dryden. 
8. Diſma]; mournful. Shatſpeare. 


BLACK-ERYONY. . The name of à plant. 
BLACK-CATTLE. /. Oxen, bulls, and cows. 
BLACK-GUARD. J. A dirty fellow. A low 
terra. : Sift. 
BLACK-LEAD. ſ. A mineral found in the 
lead mines, uſed for pencils. : 
BLACK-PUDDING. f. A kind of food made 
of blood and corn. f 
BLACK. ROD. /. [from black and red.] The 
uſher belor ging to the order of the garter; ſo 
called from the black red he carries in his 
hand. He is uſher of the parliament. - 
BLACK. , [from the adjectise.] 
I. A black colour. 
2. Mcuroing. 
3. A blackamoor. 
4+ T hat part of the eye which is black. Digby. 
Te BLACK. Y. n. {from the noun.] Te 
make black ; to blacken, Brylee 
PLA'CRAMOOR. /. A negro. 
A plant. 
BLACKBERRY Pub. ſ. A ſpecies of bramble. 
BLACKBERRY. /. The fruit of the bramble. 
Gay. 
PLA'CKEBIRD. /. The name of a bird. Careto. 
To BLA'CKEN. v. a. | from black.] 


Noten. 
D ryden. 


1. To make of a black colour. Pri:y. 
2, To darken, Scuth, 
3. To defame, Seuth. . 


To BLA'CKEN, v. 3. To grow black. Dryden. 
BLA'CKISH. 2. [ from black. ] Somewhat 

black. 
BLACKMOOR. ſ. [from black and moore] 


A neg'0. Milton. 
BLACKNESS. /. [from back. ] | 

1. Black colour. Lockes 

2. Darkneſs. Shakſpeare. 


BL: 'CKSMITH. /. A ſmith that works in 


iron; ſo calicd from being very ſmutty. 
BLA'CK TAIL. . [from Hack and tail. ] 
The ruſt, or pope. A fraall fiſh. Es 
BLA'CKTHORN. /., The floe. tree. 
BLADDER. /. blade, Saxon. ] 
1. That veſſel in the body which contains the 
- urine. 8 | 
2. A bliſter; a puſtule. — 5 
BLA DDER-NUT. /. [faphylod.ndron, Lat.] 
A plant. | | 
PLA'DDER-SENA. ſ. A plant. 


BLADE. /. flæd, Saxen] The fpire of graſs; 
| the 


Bayle. | 


Ray. 
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B L A 

the green ſhoots of corn. Bacon. 
BLADE. ſ. [latte, German.] 

1. A ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon or 

inſtrument. - 

2. A briſk man, either fierce or gay. L'Eftr. 
BLADE of the Shoulder. : . The ſcapula or 
BIA DEBONE. ſcapular bone. 

To BLADE. v. 4. [from the noun. I To 
fit with a blade. 

BLA'DED. a. {from Blade.] Having blades or 
ſpires. Shakſpeare. 

BLAIN. ſ. [blezene, Saxon. ] A puſtule; a 
bliſter, po Milton. 

BLA MABLE. a. [from blame. ] Culpable ; 
faulty. Dryden. 

BLA'MABLENESS. ſ. [from Bblamable.] 

Faultineſs ; guiltineſs. 

BLA'MABLY. ad. [from blamable.] Cul- 
pably; faultily. | x 
To BLAME. ). a. [blimer, French.] To 

cenſure ; to charge with a fault. Dryden. 
BLAME. /. 


1. Imputation of a fault. Hayward. 
2. Crime, x: Hooker. 
Jo Hurt. Sper fer. 


BLAMEFUL. 3. [from blame and full. 
Criminal; guilty. | Sbalſpeare. 
BLAMELESS. 4. [from blame.] Gulltleſs; 
innocent. . Locke. 
BLA'MELESSLY. ad. [ from blamelefs.} In- 
nocently. | Hammond. 
BLA'MELESSNESS. /, {from blameleſs.] In- 
nocence. Hammond. 
BLA'MER. ſ. [from blame.] A cenſurer. 
BLAMEWORTHV. 42. Culpable; blamable. 


To BLANC H. v. a. [blanchir, French. ] 
1. To whiten. Dryden. 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have huſks. 
| Wiſeman. 
3. To obliterate ; to paſs over. Bacon. 


Tz BLANCH. v. 2. To evade; to ſhift. Bacon. 
BLANCHER. /. [from 8/anch.] A whitener, 


BLAND. a. [| blandus, Latin.] Soft; mild; 
_ gentle. | Milton. 
To BLANDISH. v. a. [#/andicr, Latin.] To 

ſmooth ; to ſoften. Milion. 


BLA'NDISHMENT. / [from blandiſp; blan- 


ditiæ, Latin. ] ö 
1. Act of fondneſs; expreſſion of tendernefs 
dy geſture. Milton. 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. Bacen. 
3. Kind treatment; careſs. Sæoiſt. 
BLANK. . [llanc, French. 
1. White. | Paradiſe Left. 
2. Unwritten. - "Addiſon, 
3. Confuſed; abaſhed. Pope. 
4. Without rhyme. Sbhakſpeare. 
BLANK. ſ. I from the adjeQtive.]J 
i. A void ſpace. Swift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; not a 
prize. Pp Dryden 


3. A raper unwritten. Paradiſe Left. 

4. The point to which an arrow is directed. 
5. Aim. 3 Sbalſpeare. 
6. Object to which any thing is directed. 


e BLANK. v. 4. [from blank.] 


\ 


BLA 


1. To damp; to confuſe ; to diſpirit, 9; 
2. To efface; to annul. Hell. 
BLANKET. ſ. [ blanchette, French, } | 


1. A woollen cover, ſoft, and looiely wor, 40 
Tengi 2. 

2. A kind of pear. * : 
To BLANKET. g. a. [from the noun, ] | 113 
1. To cover with a blanket. Spa fear bla 
2. To toſs in a blanket. Pap, TB 
BLANKLY. ad. {from Slank.] In a blk 13 
manner; with whiteneſs; with confuſion, 7 B. 
To BLARE. v. n. [blarer, Dutch. ] To he. | BLE. 
low; to roar. Not in uſe, Shine, E. 
To BLASPHE ME. v. a. | blaſphems, lou Lat] 2. 
1. To ſpeak in terms of impious irrerete LE. 
of God. BLE 
2. To ſpeak evil of. Shalſpearn, | chi 
To BLASPHE'ME. v. u. To ſpeak blaſphenz, BLE 
| Shakſpeary, ch 
BLASPHE'MER. ſ. [from blaſphome, | A BLE 
wretch that ſpeaks of God in impious and jr. 1. 
reverent terms. 1 Tim, 2. 
BLASPHEMOUS. 4. from blaſphene,| Jo B 
Impiouſly irreverent with regard to God. m 
Sidney. Tillithy, BLE 

BLA'SPHEMOUSLY. 2d. [from bla/phene ta 
Impiouſly; with wicked irreverence. Seif, 70 
BLA'SPHEMY. /. [from blaſpheme.] Bliſ. | as 
fphemy, is an offering of ſome indignity unt | BLE 
Ged himſelf. Hanna. fl 
BLAST. /. [from blærr, Saxon.] FLE 
1. A guſt, or puff of wind. Sbatſpeart, To Þ 


2. The ſound made by an inſtrument cf 


wind muſick. Milan. 1. 
3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet. Jab, 1 
To BLAST. v. a. from the noun.] 3 
1. To ſtrike with ſome ſudden plague. Addi. | ToT 
2. To make wither. Shakſpear:, BLE 
3. To injure; to invalidate, Stilling flit. BL. 
4. To confound; to ſtrike with terrour. St, Jo | 
BLA'STMENT. 7. [from 4/aft.] Sus WP *1 
ſtroke of infection. Sha\ſpeart 2 
BLA'TANT. 4. [blattant, Fr.] Bellowing p 
as a calf. Dryden, BLI 
To BLA'TTER. v. n. from blatero, Latin. x 
To roar. Spenſer, 2 
BLAY. ſ. A ſmall whitiſh river fiſh ; a bl. | To 
BLAZE. /. [blare, a torch, Saxon! | 
1. A flame; the light of a flame. Drydin, To 
2. Publication. Mili. 
3. A white mark upon a horſe. Dia, T- 
To BLAZE. 3. n, h 
1. To flame. Pap. I 
2. To be conſpicuous. L 
To BLAZE. v. a. J 
1. To publiſh; to make known; to ſpread BL 
far and wide, Mark. 1; 
2. To blazon. -- Peacban. 1 
BLA'ZER. /. [from baze.] One that ſpread 
reports. Spenſer. s 
To BLA'ZON. v. a. { vlazonner, French. ] 


1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures 4 
or ſigns RT fo Addiſr. BL 
2. To deck; to embelliſh. Garth, ] 
3. To diſplay ; to ſet to ſhow, Shakſpeart BL 
-4+ To celebrate; to {et out. Seher. BL 


- 
* 
. 


B L. E 
6. To blaze about 3 to make publick. Shak. 


Ys /7.ON. ſ. [from the verb. ] = 
2 23 The 3 or explaining coats of 


arms. 3 8 Peac ham. 
22. Show; divulgation; publication. Shak, 
| Collier. 


2. Celebration. 
LAZ ONRY. /. [from Saxon. ] The art of 
Tf BLEACH, v. 4. [bleechen, German.] To 


= whiten. ; Dryden. 
E 7, BLEACH. v. n. To grow white. 
| BLEAK. 4. [blac, blæc, Saxon. ] 

Jo Pale. 5 5 
2. Cold; chill. Addiſen. 
© BLEAK. /. A ſmall river fiſh. Walton. 
E BLEAKNESS. /. [from bleak. ] Coldneſs; 
& chilneſs. | Addiſon. 
BLE AKV. 4. [from blcak.] Bleak ; cold; 

chill. | Dryden. 

BLEAR. As blaer, Aa bliſter, Dutch. ] 
1. Dim with rheum or water. Dryden. 
2 Dim; obſcure in general. Milton. 


a To BLEAR. v. a. - [from the adjective.] To 
make the eyes watery. Dryden. 


E pLEAREDNESS. . [from Bleared.] The 


fate of eyes dimmed with rheum. Miſeman. 
| To BLEAT. v. n. [blæran, Saxon.] To cry 
| as a ſheep, Dryden. 
| BLEAT. /. [from the verb.] The cry of a 
ſheep or lamb. ' _ Chapman. 
FLEB. q. [blaen, to ſwell, German.] A bliſter. 
| To BLEED. v. 2. pret. I bled; I have bled ; 
ble dan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. Bacon. 
2. To die a violent death. Pope. 
3. To drop, as blood. Pope. 
| To BLEED. 2. a. To let blood. Pope. 
| BLEIT, 
BLATE, g a. Baſhful. 
To BLE'MISH, v. a. [from blame. Junius.] 
1. To mark with any deformity. Sidney. 
2. To defame; to tarniſh, with reſpect to re- 
putation. | Dryden. 
BLEMISH, ſ. {from the verb, p 
1. A mark of deformity ;. a ſcar. - Viſeman. 
2. Reproach; diſgrace. Hooker, 
To BLENCH. v. x. To thrink ; to ſtart back. 
| | | | Shakjpeare. 
To BLENCH. v. a. To hinder ; to obſtruct. 
Car Wo 
Jo BLEND. v. 4. preter. I Blended; ancient- 
ly, blent. [blendan, Saxon, ] 


1. To mingle together. Boyle. 
2. ig confound. Hooker, 
3- To pollute ; to ſpoil. Spenſer. 
BLENT. The obſolete participle of Blend. N 
1 BLESS. v. a. ble rian, Saxon. ] 
1. To make happy; to proſper. Dryden. 
2. To wiſh happineſs to another. Deut. 


3. To praiſe; to glorify for benefits received. 
5 | Davies. 
4. To ware; to brandifh. - Spenſer. 
BLE'SSED. participial a. [from to Bleſs. ] 
Happy 3 enjoying heavenly felicity. 
BLE'SSED Thiftle. A plant. 


BLE'SSEDLY, ad. Happily. Sidney. 


BLI 


BLE'SSEDNESS. ſ. [from bigſed.] 
1. Happineſs ; felicity. 
2. Sanctity. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

4. Divine fayour, 
BLE'SSER. ſ. [from Set.] He that bleſſes. 
BLE'SSING. /. [from b/eſs. 

1. Benediction. ' 
2. The means of happineſs. Denhams 
3. Divine favour. Shakſpeares 

BLEST. particip. a. [ from bleſs,] Happy. Pope. 


8 idney. 
Shakſpeares 
South. 


BLEW. The preterite of Slo. nolles. 
BLIGHT. // g 5 
1. Mildew. Temple. 


2. Any thing nipping or blaſting. L'Eftranges 
7s BLIGHT. v. a. [from the noun. }] Te 
blaſt; to hinder from fertility. Locke. 
BLIND. a. [blind, Saxon. ] 
I. Deprived of fight ; dark. Digby. 
2. IntelleQually dark. Dryden. 
3. Unſeen; private. Hcoter. 
4. Dark ; obſcure. Milton. 
To BLIND. v. 4. 
1. To make blind. Scutb. 
2. To obſcure to the eye. Dryden. 
3. To obſcure to the underſtanding. Stilling fl. 
BLIND. . 8 | 
1. Something to hinder the fight. L'Eftrange. 
2. Something to miſlead. Decay of Piety. 
To BLI'NDFOLD. v. a. | from blind and fold. 
To hinder from ſeeing, by blinding the eyes. 
. : Lukes 
BLI'NDFOLD. @. [from the verb.] Having 
the eyes covered. Spenſer. Dryden. 
BLINDLY. ad. [from blind.] 
1. Without fight. ' | 
2. Implicitly ; without examination. Locle. 
3. Without judgment or direction. Dryden. 


BLINDMAN's BUFF. /. A play in which 
ſome one is to have his eyes covered, and hunt 


out the reſt of the company. Hudibras, 
BLI'NDNESS. ſ. [from blind.] 

1. Want of fight. Denham. 

2. Ignorance ; intellectual darkneſs. Spenſer. 
BLI'NDSIDE. /. Weakneſs; foible. Swift. 
BLINDWORM. f. A ſmall viper, not venom- 

ous, ; Grew. 
To BLINK, v. n. [3lincken, Daniſh. ] 

1. To wink. Hudibras. 

2. To ſee obſcurely. Popes 


BLINK ARD. /. {from link.] 
1. One that has bad eyes. 
2. Something obſcurely twinkling. Fakewill. 
BLISS. , blipre, Saxon. ] N 
1. The higheſt degree of happineſs; the hap- 
pineſs of bleſſed ſouls. Hocker. Milton. 
2. Felicity in general. Pope. 
BLI'SSFUL, 4. [from bliſs and full.) Happy 
in the higheſt degree. | penſer. 
BLISSFULLY. ad. [from bliſiful.] Happily. 
eo . {from BGliſsful.] Haps 
pineſs. | 
To BLISSOM. v. 2. To caterwaul, 
BLISTER. /. [8/uyfter, Dutch.) 
1. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle 
from the cutis, 5 | Temple, 
. 2. A 
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2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a 
film or {kin from the other parts. Hacon. 
To BLISTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] T 


riſe in bliſters. Diyden. 
- To BLYSTER. v. a To raiſe bliſters by 
- ſome hurt. Shakſpeare. 


BLITHE. 4. [bliSe, Saxon. ] Gay; aity. 
Hoster. Pope. 
BLITHLY. ad. [from blitbe.] In a blithe 


manner. 


BLI'THNESS. . [from b/irbe.] The 
BLI/THSOMENTESS. F quality of being blithe. 
BLYTHSOME. a. | from Ulithe.] Gay; 
cheerful. Philips. 
To BLOAT. v. a. [probably from blow. ] To 

ſwell. Addiſon. 


To BLOAT. v. n. To grow turgid. Arbuthn, 
BLO'ATEDNESS. /, [| from bloat. ] Turgid- 
* neſs ; ſwelling. Artuthnot. 
BLO'BBER. /. A bubble. 
BLO'BBERLIP. /. Leber and /p,] A thick 


jp. Dryden. 
BLO'BBERLIPPED. 7 3. Having ſwelled or 
BLO'BLIPPED. thick lips. Grew. 


BLOCK. f. [leck, Dutch.) 
1. A heavy piece of timber. 


2. A maſs of matter. Addiſeu. 
3. A maſſy body. Suit. 


4. The wood on which hats are formed. Shaz. 
5. The wood on which criminals are be- 
headed. | Dryden. 

5. An obſtruction; a ſtop. Decay of Ficty. 

7. A fea term for a pully. 

8. A blockhead. Shakſpeare. 
To BLOCK. v. a. [5/quer, Fr.] To ſhut 
up; to encloſe. Clarendon. 
BLOCK-HOUSE. f. [from bleck and buuſe.}] 

A fortreſs built to obſtruct or ſtop up a pals. 

Raleigh. 
BLOCK -TIN. /. [from Sock and tin.] Tin 
pure and unmixed. Boyle. 
BLOCK ADE. ,. [from Block.] A ſiege car- 
ried on by ſhutting up the place. Tatler. 
Jo BLOCKADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſhut up. : Pope. 
BLO'CK HEAD. ſ. [from Block and head. 
. A ſtupid fellow; a dolt; a man without 
parts. Pepe. 
BLO'CKE HEADED. 3. [ from blockbead. ] 
Stupid; dull, : L'Eftrange. 
BLO'CKISH, a. 
dull. b 8 ä 
BLO'CKISHLY. ad. from «blockiſh.] In a 
_ ſtupid manner... | 
BLO'CKISHNESS. ſ. . Stupidity. 
BLO MARV. /. The firit forge in the iron 

' mills, Diet. 
RLO'NKET. ſ. for blanket. Spenſer. 
BLOOD. F. blood, Saxon. 


1. The red liquor that circulates in the bodies 


of animals. Geneſis. 
2. Child; progeny. Shakſpeare. 
3. Family; kindred. * Waller. 


4. Deſcent; lineage. Dryden. 
5. Birth; high extraction. Shakſpeare. 
Sbalſpeare. 


6. Murder; violent death. 


Carew. 


[ from block. ] Stupid; 
BLO'OMY. a. 


BLO 


7. Life. 
8. The carnal part of man. Mather 
9. Temper of mind; ſtate of the paſſions, 


, Hudibras 

10. Hot ſpark; man of fire. Bars 
11. The juice of any thing. Geref; 
To BLOOD. v. 4. 2 : 
1. To ftain with blood. Bara 

2. To enure to blood, as a hound. Sparſe, 
To heat; to exaſperate. Baum 


BLOOD-BOLTERED. a. [from Ed wy 
bolter. ] Blood-ſprinkled. Shalſprar, 

To BLOOD-LET. v. a» To bleed; to open 
a vein medicinally. | 


BLOOD-LETTER. / [from Bd. .] 4 


phlebotomiſt. Wiſemas, 
BLOOD-STONE. /. The blood-ftone is green, 
ſpotted with a bright blood red. Modu 
BLOOD-THIRSTY. a. Deſirous to fie 
blood. Raleigh, 
BLO*ODFLOWER. / [bamartbus, Lat.] 4 
lant. 


BLOODGUPLTINESS. J. Murder. Sper, 


BLOODHOUND. . A hound that folly 


by the ſcent. Souther, 
BLO'ODILY. ad. [ from Bloody. ] Cruelly. Dy, 
BLO'ODINESS. /. [from bloody.) The flat 


of being bloody. Shar, 
BLO'ODLESS. 4. [from blood. ] 

1. Without blood; dead. Dudu 

2. Without flaughter. Mali. 


BLO'ODSHED. /. from bl:od and fhed.] 


I. The crime of blood, or murder. South, 
2. Slaughter; deſtruction. Dryden 
BLO'ODSHEDDER. /. Murderer. Er, 


BLO'ODSHOT. 4. [from Bled ut 

BLOOSHO“T TEN. bot.] Filled vic 
blood burſting from its proper veſſels. 

BLO'ODSUCKER. ſ. [from led and fuck] 
I. A leech; a fly; any thing that ſuck 
blood. 


2. A murderer. Hayward, 
BLO'ODY. a. from blood.] 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. Cruel ; murderous. Pape, 


BLOOM. . [lum, German.] 
1. A bloſſom. 
2. The ſtate of immaturity. 
To BLOOM. wv. n. 
1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. Bacins 
2. To produce, as bloſſoms. Hookers 
3. To be in a ſtate of youth Ppt 
[from bloom. ] Full of mY 


Drydn 


flowe „ 


ry &s 
BLORE. ſ. [from blow,] AQ of blowing; 


blaſt. Chapman, 


BLO'SSOM. /. Iblorme, Saxon. The flowtt | 


that grows on any plant. Dryden 


To BLO'SSOM. v. n. To put forth bloſſoms: 
: Haballul. 


7 BLOT. v. a. [from blottir, French. 


1. Toobliterate; to make writing inviſible. P.. 


2. To efface; to eraſe. Didi, 
3. To blur. Et Aſchams 
4. To diſgrace ; to disfigure. 2 


BLOT, 


5. To darken, 


2 


7. 


R wo. a 


S uw > > I mu» 


2 


B L U 


5 : W 3 the verb.] : 

Ve e of ſomething written. Dry. 

0 2. A blur; a _ 5 

3. A ſpot in reputation. | 

"4 51 0 Tefl. [from blot. ] A ſpot or puſtule 

i 4 n. Harvey. 
upon the . 

& 7, BLOTE. v. a. To ſmoke, or dry by the ſmoke. 


a WS 31.0W. . [De, Dutch. ] 
. 255 A £1 a Clarendon. 
* 2. The fatal ſtroke. Dryden. . 


4. A ſingle action; a ſudden event. Dryden. 
4. The act of a fly, by which ſhe lodges eggs 
in fleſh. Chapman. 
WT; BLOW. v. u. pret. blew ; particip. paſſ. 
= Blown. [blapan, Saxon. ] 


85 1. To move with a current of air. Pope. 
We 2. This word is uſed ſometimes imperſonally 
rl, | with it : as, it blows bard. Dryden. 
nel WH 3. To pant; to puff. Pope. 
gh 4. To breathe. : 5 
4. To ſound by being blown. Milton. 
6. To play muſically by wind. Numb. 
1 7. To blow over. To paſs away without ef- 
on WE fea. 8 Glanville. 
* 8. Toblow up. To fly into the air by the 
Dry, | force of gunpowder, Tatler. 


ſat 7 BLOW. v. 4. | 


a 1. To drive by the force of the wind. South. 
2. To inflate with wind. Jaiab. 
den 3. To ſwell; to puff into fize. . Shakſpeare. 
ll, 4. To ſound an inftrument of wind muſick. 
Milton. 
. 6. To warm with the breath. Shaft ſgeare. 
yder, | 6. To ſpread by report. Dryden. 
cla, 7. To infect with the eggs of flies. Shakſp. 
a 8. To blow out, To extinguiſh by wind. 
ng 9. To blow up. To raiſe or ſwell with 2 
i ; 5 Bey Co 
0. To blow up. To deftroy with gunpowder. 
0 ' Wedward. 


11. To blow upon. To make ſtale. Addiſon. 

va: r, BLOW. v. . 

bloom; to bloſſom. Waller. 

BLO'WPOINT. / A child's play. Donne, 

BLOWTH. / {from ej. Bloom, or bloſ- 

ſom, | Raleigh. 
BLOWZE. ſ. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 


yin BLOWZY. a. [from blowze.] Sunburnt ; 
high-coloured. £ Ns 

* BLU BBER. ſ. The part of a whale that con- 
ir, tains the oil. ; | 

% WF: BLU'BBER. v. „. To weep in ſuch a 
7. manner as to ſwell the cheeks. _ Sqvift. 
, WF" BLU'BBER. v. a. To ſwell the checks 
— with weeping. Sidney. 


PPLUDGEON. 7 .A ſhort flick, with one end 


2 BLUE. a. [ blæp, Saxon, bleu, Fr.] One of 
| 1 the ſeven original colours. Newton. 
on” MPLVUEBOTTLE. / [from blue and bortle.] 
7 a 1. A flower of the bell ſhape. Ray. 
wy , We. * A fy with a large blue belly. Prior. 
2 . e ad. [from blue.] With : blue 
51. or. | wif?, 
is. kues. / [from Pune. ] The quality of 


being blue. Xp Boyle. 


i 


[ blopan, Saxon. ] To 


BOA 
BLUFF. 3. Big; ſurly ; bluſtering. Dryden. 
To BLU'NDER. v. . [lunderen, Dutch. ] 
1. To miſtake groſsly; to err very widely. Scutb. 
2. To flounder; to ſtumble. Pope. 
To BLU'"NDER. v. a» To mix fooliſhly, or 
blindly. | | Stilling fleet. 
BLU'NDER. . [from the verb.] A groſs or 
ſhameful miſtake. Addiſon. 


BLU"NDERBUSS. / [from Blunder.] A gun 
that is diſcharged with many bullets. Dryden. 


BLU'NDERER. /. [from blunder.] A block- 


head. £ Watts. 
BLU'NDER HEAD. /. A ſtupid fellow. L*EÞtr. 
BLUNT. #2. 

1. Dull in the edge or point; not ſharp. 

2. Dull in underſtanding z net quick. 


3. Rough; not delicate. Wotton. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. Bacon. 
To BLUNT. v. a. [from the noun.]J _ 

I. To dull the edge or point. Dryden. 


2. To repreſs, or weaken any appetite. Shak, 
BLUNTLY. ad. [| from blunt. 
1. Without ſharpneſs. 


2. Coarſely ; plainly. | Dryden. 
BLUNTNESS. /. [from bunt.] 
I. Want of edge or point. Sucking. 


2. Coarſeneſs; roughneſs of manners. 'Dryd. 
BLUR. /. [borra, Span. a blot. ] A blot; a 


: ſtain. : Seuths 
To BLUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 

1. To blot ; to efface. Locke. 

2, To ſtain. Hudibras. 


To BLURT. v. a. To let fly without think- 


ing. Hakewil!. 
To BLUSH. v. . | bloſen, Dutch.] 

1. To betray ſhame or confufion, by a red 

colour in the cheek. Smith. 

2. To carry a red colour. Shakſpeare. 
BLUSH. ſ. | from the verb.] | 

1. The colour of the cheeks raiſed by ſhame. 


\ Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour. Crafhaw. 
3- Sudden appearance. Locke. 


BL USH V. 4. Having the colour of a bluſh. Bac. 

To BLU'STER. v. x. I ſuppoſed from 5%. ] 
1. To roar as a ſtorm. penſer. 
2. To bully; to puff. Gr. of the Tongue. 


BLu-sTER. . [from the verb.] 


1. Roar; noiſe; tumult. Swift. 
2. Bbaſt ; boiſterouſneſs. Shakſpeares 


BLU'STERER. /. A ſwaggerer; a bully. 
BLU'STROUS. a. [from b/ufter. } Tumultu- 
- ous; noiſy. Hudibras. 
BO. interjeft. A word of terrour. Temples 
BOAR. J. {ban,. Saxon. ] The male ſwine. 
BOARD. /. [bnæd, Saxon. ] 


than thickneſs. Temples 
2. A table. a Hakewill. 
3. A table at which a councit or court is held. 
| _ Clarendon. 
4. A court of juriſdiction. Bacon. 


5. The deck or floor of a ſhip. Addiſon. 
To BOARD. v. 4. SY 

1. To enter a ſhip by force. Denham. 

2. To mack, or make the firſt attempt. Shak. 
\ 2 : 3. 10 
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BODILY. ad. Co 


3. To lay or pave with boards. Moxon. 
Ts BOARD. v. n. To live where a certain rate 
is paid for eating. Herbert. 


BOARD-WAGES. . Wages allowed to ſer- 
vants to keep themſelves in victuals. Dryden. 


BO'ARDER. ,. [from b:ard.] A tabler. 
BO'ARISH. a. from boar. ] Swinith ; bru- 
tal; cruel. Shatkſpeare, 


To BOAST. v. x. To diſplay one's own worth, 


or actions. 2 Corinthians. 
To BOAST. v. a. | 

1. To brag of. Atterbury. 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. Pſalms. 
BOAST. /. i 

1. A proud ſpeech. Spectator. 

2. Cauſe of boaſting. Pope. 


BO AST ER. /. [from Hoaſt.] A bragger. Boyle. 
BO AS TF UL. a. [ from bcaſt and full.] Oſten- 
tatious. Pope. 


BO ASTINGLV. ad. from boafting.] Often- 


tatiouſly. Decay of Piety. 
BOAT. / [bar, Saxon.] A veſſel to paſs the 
water in. Raleigh. 
BOA*'TION. /. [care, Latin.] Roar; noiſe. 
Derham. 
BO'ATMAN. 7 /. [from boar and man.] 
BO'ATSMAN. He that manages a boat. 


BO'ATSWAIN. ſ. [from Goat and froain.] 
An officer on board a ſhip, who has charge of 
all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors. 


To BOB. Us As 


1. To cut. Junius. Whence bcöbtail. 
2. To beat; to drub. Shatſpcare. 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. Shakjpcare. 


To BOB, v. n. To play backward and for- 


ward. | 
BOB. . [from the verb neuter. ] 
1. Something that hangs ſo as to play looſely. 


Dryden. 


. Dryden. 

2. The words repeated at the end of a ſtanza. 
L' Eſtrange. 

3. A blow. Ajcham.' 


BO'BBIN. / [bobine, Fr.] A ſmall pin of 
wood, uſed in weaving. Tatler. 
BO'BCHERRY. / from bob and cberry.] A 
play among children, in which the cherry is 
hung ſo as to bob againſt the mouth. Arbutb. 
BO BTAIL. {. Cut tail, Sbalſteare. 
BO'BTAILED. a. Having a tail cut. LEE. 
BO'BWIG. /. A ſhort wig. Spectutor. 
To BODE. v. a. [botian, Saxon.] To por- 
tend; to be the omen of. Shakſpeare, 
To BODE. v. n. To be an omen; to foreſhow. 
BO'DEMENT. ſ. [from bode.] Portent; 
omen. Shakſpeare. 
To BODGE. v. ». To boggle. Shakſpeare. 
BO'DICE. . [from bodies. ] Stays; a waiſt- 
coat quilted with whalebone. 3 
BO DILESS. 2. {from bedy.] Incorporeal ; 


without a body. Davies, 
BODILY. 2. {from body.] 
1. -Corporeal ; containing body. South, 


2. Relating to the body, not the mind. Hooker, 
3. Real; actual. Shakſpeare. 

; really. . Watts, 
BO'DEIN, /. [bodikin, or ſmall body. Skinner. ] 


BOL 


1. An inftrument with a ſmall blade and fi 


point. ; $; hy 
2. An inſtrument to draw a thread or ribhyy 
through a loop. | 2 
3. An inſtrument to dreſs hair. Pl, 


BO'DY. /. [bodiz, Saxon. ] 


1. The material ſubſtance of an animal. Mat, | 


A collective maſs. 8 


OO $9094 Gum Þ wn 


The main part. 
10. A pandeQ; a general collection. 
11. Strength: as, vine of a good body, 
BO'DY-CLOTHS. f. Clothing for horſe the 
are dieted. Addi 
To BO DV. v. a. To produce in ſome form, y;, 
BOG. /. [Dbᷣeg, foft, Iriſh.] A marſh; a fa; 
a moraſs. 6 South, 
BOG-TROTTER. . {from beg and tra] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 
To BO'GGLE. v. n. from bogi/, Dutch.) 
1. To ſtart; to fly back. Dryda, 
2. To heſitate. Lick, 
BO'GGLER. .. [from boggle.] A doubter; 
timorous man. Shakſpere 
BO'GGY. a. [from beg.) Marſhy ; ſwamp, 
Arbuthnt, 
BO'GHOUSE. ſ. A houſe of office. 
BOHE'A. g. [An Indian word. ] A ſpecies of te, 
To BOIL. v. n. [| bouiiler, French. ] 


1. To be agitated by heat. Bently, 
2. To be hot; to be fervent. Dryden, 
3. To move like boiling water. Guy, 
4. To be in hot liquor. Sbakſpeart 
5. To cook by boiling. Swift 


To-BOIL. v. a. To ſeeth; to prepare, or co 
by hot water. Bacn, 
BO'ILER. ſ. [from boil.] 
1. The perſon that boils any thing. Byl. 
2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
BOISTEROUS. a. [byfter, furious, Dutch. 
1. Violent; loud ; ſtormy. Malle. 
2. Turbulent; furious. Addie 
3. Unwieldy. Spenſer 
BO'ISTEROUSLY. ad. [from bolſteus 
Violently ; tumultuouſly. Sf. 
BO'ISTEROUSNESS. /. [from boiſimu 
Tumultuouſneſs; turbulence. 8 
BO'LARY. 4. {from bole.] Partaking of th 
nature of a bole. Brown, 
BOLD. 3. [bald, Saxon.] 


1. Daring ; brave; ſtout. Tenplt 
2. Executed with ſpirit. , Roſcommn 
3- Confident ; not ſcrupulous» Leer 

cc. 


4. Impudent; rude. 
5. Licentious. | 
6. Standing out to the view. 


Wall 
Dry. 


7. To make bold. Ta take freedoms. Tilaſn | 


To BO'LDEN. v. a. [from bold.] Tom 
bold. [ Aſchans 
BO'LDFACE. /, [from eld and face] In. 


N L Hfrag. 
pudent ; ſaueineſt. 200157 


. Matter : oppoſed to ſpirit. 
. A perſon; a human being. Heals. 
Reality: oppoſed to repreſentation. Cilif, 


Clarendn, 


The main army; the battle. Clarmndy, 
A corporation. Swift 
. The outward condition. 


I Us, 
Aldi, 


3 „Sr 


2 


70 


„r 3 PIPE 


BOM 
5 ACFD. a. {from bold and face.] Im- 
* O'LDFACED g [ * by . 


1? nt. 

5 12 50151 v. ad, [from bold.) In a bold man- 

a ner. Heoker, 

+. p0'LDNESS. /- [from Bld.] 

+ 1. Courage; bravery. | Sidney. 
| 2. Exemption from caution. | Dryden. 

th, Freedom; liberty. 2 Corinthians. 


3 4. Confident truſt in God. Hooker. 


ir. . Aſſurance. Bacon. 
bf, + | 7 Impudence. Hooker. 
in, 1. The body or trunk of a tree. Chapman. 

2. A kind of earth. Mocdroard. 


4. A meaſure of corn containing fix buſhels. 


A Mortimer. 
Wz0LIS. . Lat. f 
ſoiftiy be through the air, and generally 


b. Þ drawing a tail after it. | 
/a oll. / A round ſtalk or ſtem: 
. WT: BOLL. v. n. [from the noun.] To riſe 


W in a alk, Exodus. 
WEOLSTER. , [bolpxpe, Saxon. ] 
1. Something laid on the bed, to ſupport the 


I Gay. 

2. A pad, or quilt. Sæoit. 

4a. 3. Compreſs of a wound. Wiſeman. 
ht 350 LST ER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter. 


ar 2. To afford a bed to. Sbhakſpeare. 
Ph. 4. To hold wounds together with a compreſs, 
ml, We | Sharp. 
4 Toſu ; to maintain, South, 
te $OLT. / [boult, Dutch; Bonige ] | 
1. An arrow; a dart. Dryden. 
4 2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. Dryden. 


| 3. Bolt upright : that is, upright as an ar- 


Ol row. Aadiſon. 
. 4 The bar of a door. Shak ſpeare. 
ift An iron to faſten the legs: corrupted from 
ook | or: a link. Shakſpeare. 
en. b. A ſpot or ſtain. Shakjpeares 

Wo BOLT. v. a. from the noun.] | 
jl. 1. To ſhut or faſten wich a bolt. Dryden. 
2. To blurt out. | . Milton. 
b 3. To fetter; to ſhackle, Shakſpeapes 


4. To fift ; to ſeparate with a fieve. Dryden. 
5. To examine; to try out. Hale. 
6. To purify ; to purge. Shakſpeare. 
o BOLT. v. . To ſpring out with ſpeed 
and ſuddenneſs. © _ Dryden. 
BOLTER, , [from the verb.] A fieve to 
| ſeparate meal from bran. Bacon. 
BOLTHEAD. , A long ftrait-necked glaſs 
| veſſel ; a matraſs, or receiver. ' Boyle. 
POLTING-HOUSE. ſo The place where 
meal is ſifted, , | 
POLTSPRIT, or Bowsyaxrirm. . A maſt 
running out at the head of a ſhip, not ſtand- 
Ing upright, but aſlope. Sea Dick. 


* POLUS, / [ Bog. ] A medicine, made up 
. into a ſoft maſs, larger than pills. Swift. 
4 OMB. J [bombus, Latin, ] 

akt I. Aloud noiſe, ; Bacon. 
4 7. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
„ $unponder, and furniſhed with a vent for a 
D, | 


— 


Bolis is a great fiery ball, 


Dennis. © 


BO'NELESS. a. 


B ON 

fuſee, or wooden tube, filled with com- 

buſtible matter; to be thrown out from 2 

mortar. | Rove. - 
To BOMB. ». a. To attack with bombs. Prior. 
BOMB-CHEST. /. [from bomb and cheſt, ] 

A kind of cheſt filled with bombs, placed 

under ground, to blow up in the air. 


BOMB-KETCH. 2 J A kind of ſhip, ſtrong- 


BOMB-VESSEL. $ ly built, to bear the ſhock 
of a mortar. Addiſon. 


BO'MBARD. ,. [bembardus, Latin.]. A great 
gun. A barrel for wine. | Knolles, 
To BO'MBARD. «. a. [from the noun. ] 
To attack with bombs. Addiſon. 
BOMBARDTER. . from bombard.] The 
engineer whoſe employment it is to ſhoot 
bombs. | Tatter, 
BOMBARDMENT. .. [from bembard.] An 
attack made by throwing bombs. Addiſen. 
BO'MBASiN. {. {bombaſin, Fr.] A light 
ſilken ſtuff. 93 
BO MHAST. ſ. Fuftian; big words. Donne. 
BOMB AST. a. High funding. Shakſp. 
BOMBULA'TION. / [from bombus, Ladin. J 


Sound; noiſe. Broxon, 
BONA RO BA. ſ. A whore. Shakſpeares 


BONA'SUS. ,. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo. 

BONCHRE'TIEN, . [French.] A ſpecies 
of pear. N 6 

BOND. /, bond, Saxon.] 8 | 
1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is 


bound. Shakſprare, 
2. Ligament that holds together. Locke. 
3. Union; connexion. _ Mortimer. 
4. Impriſonment; captivity. A:. 
5. Cement; cauſe of union. Shakipeare. 
6. A writing of obligation. Dryden. 
7. Law by which one is obliged. Lockes 


BOND. 4. [zebonden, Saxun.] Captive 
in a ſervile ſtate. 1 Corinthians. 

BONDAGE. g. [from bond. ] Captivity 

. impriſonment. Sidney. Pape. 

BO'NDMAID. /. [from bend.] A woman 

nos Shakſpeare. 

BO'NDMAN. , [from b»nd.] A man ſlave; 


one wholly in another's power. Dryden. 
BONDSERVANT. /. A ſlave. Levititss. 
BONDSE'RVICE. .. Slavery. 1 Kings. 


BO'NDSLAVE.f. A man in ſlavery. Davis. 
BO'NDSMAN. ſ. [from bond and man. ] One 
bound for another. Derbam. 
BONDWOMAN. J, A woman ſlave. Fonſon, 
BONE. ſ. ban, Saxon, ] | 
1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, 
2. A fragment af meat; à bone with as much 
Aleſh as adheres to. it. Duden. 
3. To be upon the bones, To attack. L Er, 
4. To make no bancs. To make no ſcruple. 
5. Dice. Dryden. 
7% BONE. w. a. [from the noun.] To take 
out the bones from the fleſh. | 
BO'NELACE. /. [The bobbins with which 


lace is woven, being frequently made of bones. 


Flaxen lace. Spettator. 
[from bone.] Without bones. 
To BONESET. v. a. | from bane and Me 
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BOO 


reſtore x bone out of joint; or join a bone 
broken. i/eman. 
BO'NESETTER. . [from boneſct.] A chi- 
rurgeon. Denham. 
BO'NFIRE. . [hen, good, Fr. and fire. ] A 
fire made for triumph. South. 
BO'NGR ACE. /. [bonne grace, Fr.] A cover- 
ing for the forehead, Hakewil!. 


BO'NNET. , [b:net, Fr.] A hat; a cap. 


BO'NNET. / | In fortification. ] A kind of little 
ravelin. | Rt, 
BO'NNETS. [In the fea language.] Small 

ſails ſet on the courſes on the mizzen, main- 

ſail, and foteſail. | ; 
BO'NNILY. ad. [from bonny. ] Gayly ; hand- 

ſomely. X 


BO'NNINESS. . [from tonny.] Gayety ; | 


handſomeneſs. . 
BO'NNY. a. from ben, bonne, French. ] 
1. Handſome ; beautiful. Shatſpeare. 
2. Gay; merry; frolickfome 3 cheerful ; 
blithe. Shakſpeare. 
BONNY-CLABBER. /. Sour buttermilk. Sw. 
RBO'NUM MAGNUM. ſ. A great plum. 
BO'NY. a. [| from bore. ] 
1. Conſiſting of bones. 
2. Full of bones. 
BO'OBY. ſ. A dull, heavy, ſtupid fellow. Prior. 
BOOK. / [boc, Saxon. ] = 
1. A volume in which we read or write. Bac. 
2. A particular part of a work. Burnet. 
3. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an 


Ray. 


account. Shałſpeare. 
4. In books. In kind remembrance. Addiſer. 
Hooker. 


3. Without book. By memory. 
To BOOK. wv. a. To regiſter in a book. Davies. 


BOOK-KEE PING. /. [from book and keep.] 


The art of keeping accounts. Harris. 
BO'OKBINDER. /. A man whoſe profeſſion 
it is to bind books. | 
BO'OKFUL. 4. from book and full.] Crowd- 
ed with undigeſted knowledge. Pope. 
BO'OKISH. 4. [from Bot.] Given to books. 
x Spectater. 
BO'OKISHNESS. ſ. from bo:kiſh.] Over- 
ſtudiouſneſs. 
BOOKLEARNED. 2. [ from book and learn- 
ed.] Verſed in books. ' Swift. 
BOOKLE'ARNING. ſ. [from Bock and learn- 
ing'] Skill in literature; acquaintance with 
books. | Sidney. 
BO'OKMAN. / from book and man.] A man 


whoſe profeſſion is the ſtudy of books. Shak. - 


BO'OKMATE. /. Schoolfellow. Shakſpeare. 
BO'OKSELLER. /. He whoſe profeſſion it is 
to ſell books. 12 0 Walton. 
BO'OK WORM. /. [from book and v.] 
1. A mite that eats holes in books. 
2. A ſtudent too cloſely fixed upon books, 
BOOM. / [from boom, a tree, Dutch. ] 
1. {In fea language.] A long pole uſed to 
ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding-fail. 


2. A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as a 


mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer. 
3. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour. Dyd. 


70 BOOM, v. a. To ruſh with violence, Pope. 


B OR 


BOON. , from be ne, Sax. ] A gift; a grant 
; Aadiſn. 
BOON. a. [ bon, Fr.] Gay; merry. 14, 
BOOR. / [beer, Dutch. ] A lout; a coy, 
Templ, 
BO'ORIS H. a. [from boor.] Clowniſn W 
tick. « Shakſpear, 
BO'ORISHLY. ad. After a clownith manner, 
BY'ORISHNESS. / [from beoriſh.] Coup. 
neſs of manners. 
BOOSE. /, [beprx, Saxon.] A ſtall for a coy, 
To BOOT. v. a. | bor, Saxon. ] | 


I. To profit; to advantage. Hooker, Pipe, 


2. To enrich; to benefit. Shatſpeare 
BOOT. . from the verb.] 
1. Profit; gain; advantage. Shakſpear, 


2. To boot. With advantage; over and abore 
| Herbert. 
BOOT. /. botte, French. ] A covering for th 
leg, uſed by horſemen. Milla, 
BOOT of a coach. The ſpace between the 
coachman and the coach. 
To BOOT. v. a. To put on boots. Shaſper, 
BOOT-CATCHER. /. {from boot and carch,] 
The perfon whoſe buſineſs at an inn is to pull 
off the boots of paſſengers. Swift 
BOOT-HOSE. /. from boot and boſe. ] Stock. 
ings to ſerve for boots. Shakſpurr, 
BOOT-TREE. ſ. Wood ſhaped like a leg, t 
be driven into boots for ſtretching them. 
BO'OTED. 4. | from boot. ] In boots. Dryden, 
BOOTH. . [boed, Dutch.] A houſe built a 


boards or boughs. Swift, 
BO'OTLESS. a. [from boot. ] 
1. Uſeleſs ; unavailing, Shakſpear. 
2. Without ſucceſs. Shakſpert, 
BO'OTY. / [buyt, Dutch. ] 
1. Plunder; pillage, Dryda, 
2. Things gotten by robbery. Shakſprrs, 


3. To play booty. To loſe by deſign. 0 
BOPE'EP. /. To play Bor REV, is to look out 
and draw back, as if frighted. Drder. 
BO'RABLE. a. | from Sore.) That may be 
bored. 
BORA CHIO. ſ. [borracho, Spaniſh. ] A druns- 
„ Conprevt. 
BO'RAGE. ſ. [from berago, Lat.] A plant. 
BO'RAMEZ. ſ. The vegetable lamb, gene- 
rally known by the name of Agnus N 
ro. 
BO'RAX. . ¶ borax, low Latin. ] An artifici 
ſalt, prepared from ſal ammoniac, nitre, cal 
cined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, diilolved in 
wine. ing. 
BO RDEL. /. [bordee!, Teut.] A brothel; 
bawdy-houſGGG. Saul. 
BO'RDER. . [ bord, German. 
1. The outer part or edge of any thing. Dh 
2. The edge of a country. Spenſer 
3. The outer part of a garment adorned with 
needlework. | 7 
4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet with 
flowers. | ; W alk. 
To BO RD ER. v. n. [from the noun-] 
1. To conſine upon. Fulle, 


2. To approach nearly to. Ta 
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BO'RDER. v. 4. 
ad. To adorn with a border. 


2. The inſtrument with which a hole is 


BO REAL. 4. ¶ borealis, Lat.] Northern. Pope. 
Bo REA. ſ. [Lat.] The northwind. 
BokEE. /. A kind of dance. Sevift. 
& BORER. , {from bore.] A piercer. Moxon. 
= BORN, The participle paſſive of bear. 

7 be BORN, v. n. paſſ. To come into life. 


1 Locke. 
E BOROUGH, 
n corporation. 
BO RREL. ſ. A mean fellow. Spenſer. 
Jo BORROW. v. a. | borgen, Dutch. 
| 1. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit. 
2. To aſk another the uſe of ſomething for a 
time. Dryden. 
3. To take ſomething of another. Watts. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not belonging 
| toone. | Dryden. 
BO'RROW. f, [from the verb.] The thing 
borrowed. Shakſpeare. 
BORROWER. /. [from berrow.] 


1. He that borrows. _ Milon. 


2. He that takes. what is another's. Pope. 
| BOSCAGE. .. [b cage, Fr.] Wood, or wood- 
lands. Morton. 
| BOSKY. . [boſque, Fr.] Woody. - Milton. 

BO'SOM. / borme, Saxon. ] 

. 1. The breaſt ; the heart. Sbakſpeare. 
Ne- 2. An encloſure. Hooker. 
(Us 3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
Wh breaſt, - | oh | Exodus. 
cla 4. The tender affections. Milton. 
ei 5. Inclination; deſire. Shakſpeares 
in BOSO M, in compoſition, implies intimacy 
0. confidence; fondneſs. Ben Fonſon. 
54 To BO SOM. v. a. [from the noun. ] "Pp 
uth 1. To encloſe in the boſom. Milton. 

, 2. To conceal in privacy. Pope. 
/ WF 20'SON. / [corrupted from Leatfwain.] Dryd. 
fer BOSS. , [bogſe, French. ] 

Wy 1, A ſtud. Pope. 
* 2. The part riſing in the midſt of any thing. 
| RF | Job. 
ter 3- A thick body of any kind. Ade. 
. BO'SSAGE. /. [In architecture.] Any ſtone 
that has a projecture. 
91 BO'SVEL, J. A ſpecies of crowfoot. i 


% 


5 2. To reach; to touch. Raleigb. 
o RDERER. , [from border.) He that 
= gJyells on the borders. - Sfenſer. 
== 7, BORDRAGE. v. u. [from border | To 
ot lunder the borders. genſer. 
W 7, BORE. v. a. [bojuan, Saxon. ] To pierce 
155 with a hole. Digby — 
LT 70 BORE. v. n. : 
= ;. To make a hole. Wins. 

= 2. To puſh forward teward a certain point. 

= Dryden. 
W BORE. /. [from the verb.] ; 
1. The hole made by boring. Milton. 


bored. Noxon. 
3. The ſize of any hole. Bacon. 
& BORE. The preterite of bear. Dryden. 


, [bophoe, Sax. ] A town with 


Nebemiab. 


BOU 


BOTANICAL. 7 3. [G n, an herb.} Re- 


BOT A'NICK. lating to herbs; ſkilied in 
herbs. : Lad:jon. - 

BO”TANIST. , [from betany. ] One Killed 
in plants. ; Woodward. 


BOTANO'LOGY. . [BoravoNoyia.] A dil- 
courſe upon plants. : 

BO'TANY. ſ. [from fora, an herb.] The 
ſcience of plants; that part of natural hiſtory 
which relates to vegetables. . 

BO'TCH. /. [6:2z24, Italian. ] 

1. A ſwelling, or eruptive diſcoloration of 
the ſkin. Denne. 
2. A part in any work ill finiſhed. Shakſp. 
3. An adventitious part clumſily added. Dryd. 
To BOTCH. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumſiiy. Dryd. 
2. To put together unſuitably, or unfkil- 
fully. Dryden. 
3. To mark with botches. Garth. 

BO'TCHY. a. | from b:tch.] Marked with 
botches. Shai ſpeare. 

BOTH. a. [ batha, Saxon.] The two; the 
one and the other. | Hooker. 

BOTH. cenj. As well. Dryden. 

BO TRV OID. a. [Salz von:. ] Having the form 

of a bunch of grapes. Woeodævard. 

BOTS. /. Small worms in the entrails of horſes. 

| Shakſpeare. 

BOTTLE. . f bouteille, French. J | 
1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth, King. 
2. A quantity of wine uſuaily put into a 
bottle; a quart. - Spectator. 
3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundled up. 

Denne. 

To BOTTLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To en- 
cloſe in bottles. Swift. 

BO'TTLEFLOWER. g. A plant. 

BO'TTLESCREW. /. ¶ from bottle and ſcretwv.] 
A ſcrew to pull out the cork. | 

BOTTOM. /. [borm, Saxon. ] 
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1. The loweſt part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. Dryden. 
3. The foundation; the groundwork. After. 
4. A dale; a valley. Bentley. 
5. The deepeſt part. Locke. 
6. Bound; limit. Shakſpeare. 
7. The utmoſt of any man's capacity. Shak. = 
8. The laſt reſort, | Aaddiſon. 1 
9. A veſſel for navigation. Norris. mn 
10. A chance; an adventure. Clarendon« H 


11. A ball of thread wound up together. Mort. 

To BO'TTOM. v. a. [ from the noun. ] _ 

1. To build upon; to fix upon as a ſupport. 

R | Atterbury. 

2. To wind upon ſomething. Shakſpeare. 

To BOTTOM. v. n. To reſt upon as its ſup- 
port. 5 Locte. 

BO'TTOMED. a. Having a bottom. 

BO'TTOMLESS. a. [from bottom.] Want- 
ing a bottom; fathomleſs. Milton. 

BO'TTOMRY. /. [In navigation and com- 
merce.] The act of borrowing money on a 
ſhip's bottom. 

BO'UCHET. ſ. [French.] A ſort of pear.” » 

84 5 BOUD. 


BB O U 


BOU D. ſ. An inſect which breeds in malt. 
Jo BOUGE. v. 2. [| bouge, Fr.] To ſwell out. 
BOUGH. /, bog, Saxon.] An arm or large 
ſhoot of a tree. Sidney. 
BOUGHT. The preterite of to buy. 
BOUGHT. g. [from to bow.] 6 
1. A twiſt; a link; a knot. Milton. 
'2. A flexure. — Browne 
BOUTLLON. f. French. ] Broth ; ſoup. 
BO'ULDER Vallis. /. [In architecture.] Walls 
built of round flint or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong 
mortar. | 
To BOUNCE. v. n. 
1. To fall or fly againft any thing with great 


force. Seoifr. 

2. To make a ſudden leap, Addiſon. 

3. To boaſt; to bully. 

4. To be bold, or ſtrong. Shakſpeare. 
BOUNCE. / from the verb.] 

1. A ſtrong ſudden blow. Dryden. 

2. A ſudden crack or noiſe. Gay. 


3. A boaſt; a threat. | 

BO'UNCER. , [fiom beounce.] A boaſter; a 
bully ; an empty threatener, 

BOUND. , {from bird. ] 
1. A limit; a boundary. Pope. 
2. A limit by which any excurſion is re- 


Krained, : Locke. 

3. A leap; a jump; a ſpring. Addiſon. 

4. A rebound. - | Decay of Piety. 
To BOUND. v. a. [from the was] 

1. To limit; to terminate. Dryden. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine. Shakſpeare. 
To BOUND. v. z. [bondir, Fr.] 

1. To jump; to ſpring. | Pope. 

2. To rebound; to fly back. Shakſpeare 


To BOUND. v. a. To make to bound. 
BOUND. Participle paſſive of bird. 
BOUND. a4. [a word of doubtful etymology. ] 
Deſtined; intended to come to any place. Temp. 
BOUNDARY. / [from beund.] Limit; 
bound. Rogers. 
BO'UNDEN. Participle paſſive of bind. 
BOUNDING.STONE. /. A ſtone to play 
BOUND-STONE. with. Dryden. 
BO'UNDLESNESS. . [from Bound!:ſs.] 
"Exemption from limits. p South. 
BOUNDLESS. a4. [from bound.] Unlimited; 
unconſined. South, 
BO'UNTEOUS. . [from bounty.] Liberal; 
kind; generous. Dryden. 
BO'UNTEOUSLY. ad. [ from beuntcous. ] 
' Liberally ; generouſly. - Dryden. 
BOUNTEOUSNESS. , [from Bounteous.] 
Munificence; liberality. Pſalms, 
BO'UNTIFUL, a. {from beunty and full. 
Liberal; generous; munificent. Taylor. 
BO'UNTIFULLY. ad. [from bountiful.) Li- 
berally. . Donne. 
BO'UNTIFULNESS. from bountiful] 
The quality of being bountiful ; generoſity, 
BO'UNTIHEAD. 7 /. Goodneſs; virtue. 
BO UNTIHCOD. Hpbpenſer. 
BOUNTY. , lonte, Fr.] Generoſity; li- 
berality ; munificence. Hooker. 
To BY'URGEON, v. . [5. urgeonner, Fr.] 


Shake 


BOW 


To ſprout; to ſhoot into branches. Hamel 
BOURN. /. | borne, French. ] 
1. A bound; a limit. Shakſpear, 
2. A brook; a torrent, Spenſer, 
To BOUSE. v. n. [buyſen, Dutch.] To drink 
laviſhly. | Spenſr, 
BOUSY. a4. N Bou ſe.] Drunken. Kung, 
BOUT. ſ. [Botta, Italian.) A turn; as much 
of an action as is performed at one time, Sig. 
BO'UTEFEU, |. 3 An incendiary. X. Cha- 
BO'UTISALE. /. A ſale at a cheap rate. Hayy, 
BOUTS RIMES. French.] The lait words or 
rhymes of a number of verſes given to be fill. 
ed up. 
To BOW. v. a. [buzen, Saxon. ] 1 
1. To bend 3 to inflect. Locle. 
2. To bend the body in token of reſpect or 
ſubmiſſion. Iſaiah, 
3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. Fel, 
4. To depreſs; to cruſh, Pope, 
To BOW. v. u. | 
1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure. 
2. To make a reverence. Decay of Pity, 
3. To ſtoop» Judges. 
4. To ſink under preſſure. Iſaiah, 
BOW. /. [from the verb. It is pronounced 
like the verb: as, ab, bzb. ] An act of reve. 


rence or ſubmiſſion. Swift, 
BOW. /. pronounced 30. 

1. An inſtrument of war. Alen: 

2. A coloured arch in the clouds, CGencf:. 


3. The inſtrument with which ftring-inſtru. 
ments are ſtruck. Duden. 
4. The doubling of a ſtring in a ſlip-knot. 
5. A yoke. | Shakſpeare, 
6. Bow of a Joop That part of her which be- 
gins at the loof, and compaſſing ends of the 
ſtern, and ends at .the ſternmoſt parts of the 
forecaſtle. | | 
BOW-BENT. a. 


Crooked. Milton. 


BOW-HAND. /. from bow and band.] The 


hand that draws the bow. Spenſer, 
BOW-LEGGED. a. {from bw and lig.] 
Having crooked legs. 
To BO'WEL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To pierce 
the bowels. Tbomſon. 
BO'WELS. ſ. [Beyaux, Fr.] Bo 
1. Inteſtines ; the veſſels and organs within 
the body. Samuel. 
2. The inner parts of any thing. Shatſpeare. 
3. Tenderneſs 3 compaſſion. Clarendon. 
BO'WER. , [from bough.] An arbour made 
of branches. 
BO'WER. . from the 5 of a ſhip. ] Au- 
chor fo called. 
To BO WER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To em- 
bower. 3 Shakſpearts 


BO'WERY. a. [from Bocver.] Full of bowers 


" Tickell, 
BOWL. ſ. [buelin, Welch. ] 


1. A veſſel to hold liquids. Felt n. 
2. The hollow part of any thing. To 
| . 


2. A baſin, or fountain. 11 
BOWL. ſ. [ lcule, Fr.] A round maſs 0 . 
along the ground. Herbert. 


To 


[from . and bent.] 


B R A 


2. To intend; to ſtrain up. 


B R A 


wel. " BOWL. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


B.lkr. 


lay at bowls. * BRACE. ſ. [from the verb. 
are, 5 1 > 4 bowls at any thing. Shakſpeare. 1. Cincture; bandage. } : ; 
Fly LBO 'WLDER STONES. / Lumps or fragments 2. That which holds any thing up. Derbam. 
ink Ef Rone or marble, rounded by being tumbled 3- Braces of 2 c:ach. Thick (traps of leather 
ſr, dd and again by the action of the water. Mocd au. on which it hangs. : 
ng, BO WLER. / [from b.] He that plays at 4. Baacs. [In printing.] A crooked line 
och EB bowls. encloſing a paſſage : as in a triplet. | 
id, E 30'WLINE. /. A rope faſtened to the middle 5, Warlike preparation, Shakſpearte 
ar © part of the outſide of a ſail, 6. Tenſion; tightneſs. Holder. 
wy BO WLING-GREEN. „ [from Boo and BRACE, /. A pair; a couple. Dryden. 


reen.] A level piece of ground, kept ſmooth BRA CELET. /. [bracelet, Fr.] An ornament . 


or 
il. i 5 bowlers. Bentley. for the arms. Boyle. 
O WMAN. /. An archer. Feremiab. BRA CER. ſ. [from brace.] A cinQure;z a 
| E 20'WSPRIT. /. Boltſprit ; which ſee. | | bandage. Wiſeman. 
he, E 7; BO'WSSEN. v. 2. To drench ; to ſoak. Car. BRACH. /. [Lrague, Fr.] A bitch hound. Shak. 
» Po wWSsTRIN C. / The firing by which the BRA'CHIAL. 9. {from brachium, Lat. ] Be- 
th, & bow is kept bent. longing to the arm. 2 
, | BOWYER. /. [from Joo. ] BRACHY'GRAPHY. /. Hax de and v. 
pe, 1. An archer, Dryden. The art or practice of writing in a ſhort com- 
2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. paſs. Ee Glanville. 
| BOX. J. box, — A tree. BRACK. ſ. A breach. Digby. 
'y | BOX. / — Saxon. | BRA'CKET. ſ. A piece of wood fixed for the 
es, 1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, to ſupport of ſomething. | Mortimer. 
h, hold any thing. | Pope. BRACKISH. 4. [ brack, Dutch. ] Saltz 
ed 2. The caſe of the mariner's compaſs. ſomething ſalt. Herbert. 
e. 3. The cheſt into which money given is put. BRA CRISHNESS. / [from Brackiſp.] Salt- 
70 | „„ Senſor, nel Cbeyne. 
4. Seat in the playhouſe. Pepe. BRAD. ſ. A ſort of nail to floor rooms with. Max. 
fs 7 BOX, v. a. [from the noun.] To encloſe To BRAG. v. u. {braggeren, Dutch. ] To boaſt 3 
77 in a box. Swift. to diſplay oſtentatiouſſy. Sanderſon, 
. BOX. / [boc, a check, Welch. ] A blow on BRAG. /. 2 the verb. ] 
v. the bead given with the hand. Bramball. 1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. Bacon. 
| 75 BOX. v. a. [from the noun.] To fight 2. The thing boaſted. Milton. 
. with the fiſts. Spefator., BRAGGADO CIO. . A puffing, boaſting 
- BO'XEN. a. [from Box.] * fellow. Dryden. 
0 1, Made of box. _ Gay. BRA'GGART. a. [from brag.] Boaſtfulz 
e 2. Reſembling box. | Dryden. vainly oftentatious. . Donne. 
BOXER. /, [from box.] A man who fights BRA'GGART. ,. from brag.] A boaſter. $h. 
] with his fiſts. _ © ERA'GGER. /,. | from brag. ] A boaſter. South, 
. | BOY. / | BRA'GLESS. a. [from brag.] Without 4 q 


1. A male child; not a girl. 

2. One in the Mate of adoleſcence ; older than 

an infant, | 

3. A word of contempt for young men. Locke. 
To BOY. v. n. [from the noun.] To treat 

as a boy. | Shakſpeare. 
n . [from bey. ] The ftate of a 


J. Swift. 
BU'YISH. a. from boy.] 9 
1. Belonging to a boy. Shakſpeare. 
2. Childih ; trifliog. Dryden. 
n ad. [ from beyiſh.] Childiſhly; 
riflingly. 
BO'YISHNESS. / 
neſs ; triflingneſs. 


BO'YISM. /. [from boy.] Puerility; 
roy 


BP. An abbreviation of biſhop. 
BRA'BBLE. T [brabbelen, I— A cla- 

morous conteſt. * ' Sbalſpeare. 
To BRA'BBLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 


conteſt nojifily. *' 


BRA'BBLER. / A clamorous nciſ 
WAY TY y fellow. 
T6 BRACE. v. a. [embraſſer, Fr.] 
1. To bind; to tie cloſe with bandages. 
_ 


childiſh- 


— , 


[from bey ab.] Childiſh- 


BRAINLESS. a. [from brain. ] Silly. 
from brain and pan.] The 


boaſt. | Shakſ/peargs 
BRA'GLY. ad. [from brag.] Finely. Spenſer. 
To BRAID. v. a. [bnæ dan, Saxon. ] Te 
weave together. Milton. 
BRAID. /. [from the verb.] A texture; a Knot. 
| rior. 


BRAID. a. Deceitful. 
BRAILS. , [Sea term. ] Small ropes reeved 
rough blocks. Py 
BRAIN. /. [bnzzen, Saxon. ] 
1. That collection of veſſels and organs in the 


head, from which ſenſe and motion ariſe. . Sb. 


Hammond. 


2. The underſtanding. 
Shakſpeare. 


3. The affections. 


To BRAIN, v. a. To kill by beating out the 
| Pope. 
BRA'INISH. 4. [from brain.] Hotheaded; 


brains. 


Shakſpeare. 
ooker. 


furious. 


BRA'INPAN. /. 


ſkull containing the brains. ryden. 


BRA'INSICK. a. [from brain and fick.] Addle. 


headed; giddy. Ajcham. Knolles. 


BRA'INSICKLY. ad. [from brainſick.] Weak- 


Shakſpeare. 


* BRAIN 


Sbal ſpears- 


r 
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BRAKE. The preterite of break. 
BRAKE. /. A thicket of brambles. 
BRAKE. / 


BRANCHER. /. | 
1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 

2. In falconry, a young hawk. [brancbier, 
| French. ] 

BRA'NCHINESS. , [from branchy.] Ful- 


4. To play with ; to flouriſh, 
BRAND LIN G. / A particular worm. I alten. 
BRAND Y. ,. A ftrong liquor diſtilled from 


B R A 


BRA'INSIGKNESS. C [from brair/ich.] In- 


diſcretion ; giddineſs. 
Dryden. 


1. An inftrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's kneadingtrongh. 


'BRA'KY. 4. [ from brake. ] Thorny ; prickly; 


rough. Ben Fenſor. 


BRA'MBLE. /. [bnemlaf, Sax. bs, Lat.] 


x. Blackberry buſh ; dewberry buſh ; raſp- 
berry buſh. | Miller. 
2. Any rough prickly ſhrub. Gay. 


BRA'MBLING. /. A bird called alſo a moun- 


tain chaffinch. Die. 


BRAN. /. [brenna, Ttalian.] The buſks of 


corn ground. Mellon. 


ANCH. .. [branche, French.) 


I. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the main 


boughs. 
2. Any diſtinct article. 


Shakſpeare. 
Rogers, 


3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. Ra. 


4. A ſmaller river running into a large. Ra. 
5. Any part of a family deſcending in a col- 
lateral line. ; _ Carew. 
6. The offspring; the deſcendant. Crejbaw. 


7. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
To BRANCH. v. 7. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſpread in branches. 


17 it N.. 


2. To ſpread into ſeparate parts. Locke. 
3. To ſpeale diffuſively. Spectator. 
4. To have horns ſhooting out. Milton. 
To BRANCH. v. a. 
x. To divide as into branches. Bacon. 
2. To adorn with needlework. Spenjer. 


neſs of branches. 


BRA'NCHLESS. 4. [from branch.] 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 


2. Naked. | | ' Shakſprare. 
BRANCHY.a.[ from branch. ] Full of branches; 
ſpreading. Sls Watts. 


BRAND. /. [bnan, Saxon. ] 
- x: A ftick lighted, or fit to be lighted. Dryd. 


2. A ſword. 
3. A thunderbolt. 


Milton. 


Granwville. 


4. A mark made by burning with a hot iron. 


Bacon. Dryden. 


ö To BRAND. b. a. [ branden, Dutch. ] 


1. To mark with a hot iron. 
2. To mark with a note of infamy. Atterb. 


- BRA'NDGOOSE. ,. A kind of wild fowl. 
To BRA'NDISH. v. a. [from brand, a ſword. ] 


Smith. 
Lecke. 


1. To wave or ſhake. 


wine. 


-* Soft. 


\ BRANCLE. 8 Squabble ; wrangle. Sift. 
To BRA'NGLE. v. n. To wrangle; to ſquabble. 
BRANE. / Buckwheat. 


Mor 1 im E. 


: Koller. 


BRA 


BRANNY. 2. [from hran.] Having the 
pearance of bran, Wis, 
BRA'SIER. / [from braſs.) - 
1. A manufacturer that works in braſs, 
2. A pan to hold coals. Arbutbny 
BRASIL, or Bzazit. / An American wy 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been thus dens. 
minated, becauſe firſt brought from Braſil, 
BRASS. . [bnap, Saxon. } 
7. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. 
2. Impudence. 
BRA'SSINESS. /. [from braſſy.] An appeu. 
ance like braſs. : 
BRA'SSY. 4. [from braſs.] 


Bacg, 


1. Partaking of braſs. Mondævard. 
2. Hard as braſs. Shakſpeare, 
3. Impudent. 
BRAST. participial a. [from Burſt.] Burt; 
broken. Spenſer. 
BRAT. ſ. 
1. A child ſo called in contempt. Reſcommen, 
2. The progeny; the offspring. Scath, 
BRAVA'PC. ſ. A boaſt; a brag. 
BRAVE. a. [brave, French. ] 
x. Courageous; daring ; bold. Bac, 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien. Shc3/peare, 


3- Magnificent ; grand. Denban, 
4. Excellent; noble. Sidney. Digby, 
BRAVE. { rave, French. ] 


1. A hector; à man daring beyond prudence 


or fitneſs, by Dryden, 

2. A boaſt; a challenge. Shakſpeare, 
To BRAVE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To defy ; to challenge. Dryder, 

2. To carry a boaſting appearance. Bacen, 
BRAVELY. ad. [from brave.] In a brave 
manner; courageouſ]y ; gallantly. Dryden, 
BRAVERY. ſ. [from brave.] 


1. Courage; magnanimity. Aaddiſen. 
2. Splendour ; magnificence. Spenſer, 
3. Show; oftentation. Bacon. 
4. Bravado; boaſt. Sidney. 


BRAVO. /. bravo, Italien.] A man who 


murders for hire. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To BRAWL. „. n. [rculller, French. ] 
1. To quarrel noifily or indecently. Matt, 
2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. Shakſpeare. 
3. To make a noiſe. Shalſpeare. 
BRAWL. /. [from the verb.] Quarrel ; noiſe; 
ſcurrility. Hasler. 
BRA'WLER. , [from brawl.) A wrangler. 
BRAWN. /. [of uncertain etymology. 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 


1 Peacbam. 
2. The arm, ſo called from its being. muſ- 
culous. ; Shakſpeart. 
3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. Mortimer. 
5. A boar. | Wh 
BRA'WNER. /. [from brawn.] A boar kil- 
ed for the table. Kings 
BRA'WNINESS. / [from brawny.] Strength; 
hardneſs. Locke. 
BRA'WNY. As [from brawn: | Muſculeus3 
flethy ; bulky. 594 


B R E 


©, BRAY. v. a. [bhacan, Sax.] To pound, 
2 s ſmall. Chapman. 


*. . n. [broire, French. ] 

E W a 9 as an aſs. Dryden. 

1 2. To make an offenſive noiſe. Con grewe. 
15 RAV. / [from the verb.] Noiſe; found; 
th ® the voice of an aſs. | Shakjpeare. 
. ERA VER. / [from Bray. J. 

1. One that brays like an aſs. Pepe. 


2. With printers, an inſtrument to temper 


er 

ſdhe ink. 
* WE 5, BRAZE. v. a. [from braſs.] 

1. To ſolder with braſs. Moxon. 

5 21. To harden to impudence. Shakjpeare. 

© BRAZEN. a. [from brafs. | | 
| | 7. Made of braſs. Peacham, 
y 2. Proceeding from braſs. Shakſpeares 


1 Impudent. | 
E 7, BRA'ZEN. v. n. To be impudent; to 
bully. Arbuthnot. 
| BRA'ZENFACE. /. [from brazen and face.] 
An impudent wretch. Shakjſpeare. 
| BRA'ZENFACED. a. | from brazenface. | Im- 
F pudent; ſhameleſs, 
© BRA'ZENNESS. . [from brazen. ] 
| 1, Appearing like braſs. | 
| 2. Impudence. : 
| BRA'ZIER. ſ. See Brasier., — Swift. 
MACH * break ; breche, French. ] 
I. The act of breaking any thing. Shakſp. 
2. The ſtate of being broken. Shakſpeare. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 
| Knolles. 
4. The violation of a Jaw or contract. South. 


: 5. An opening in a coaſt. Spenſer, 
| 6. Difference; quarrel. Clarendon. 
N 7. Infraction; injury. Clarendon. 
| BREAD. /. [bneod, Saxon. ] 

; 1. Food made of ground corn. Arbuthnor. 
: 2. Food in general. Philips. 


3. Support of life at large. Pope. 
A baker's ſervant. Shakſpeare. 
BREAD-CORN. /. [from bread and corn. ] 
Corn of which bread is made. Hayward. 
BREADTH. /. [from bnad, Saxon. ] The mea- 
ſure of any plain ſuperficies from fide to fide. Ad. 
To BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or brake; 
part. paſt. broke, or broken. [| bneccan, Sax. ] 
1. To part by violence. | Mark. 


| 2. To burſt or open by force. Burnet. 
3. To pierce; to divide. Dryden. 

4. To deſtroy by violence. Burnet. 

5. To overcome; to ſurmount. Gay. 


6. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. S. 
| 75 To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength of the 


15. To violate a contract or promiſe. Shakſp. 
16. To infringe a law. 7 2004. 


N 


Shakſpeare. 


| P 
BREAD-CHIPPER. /. [trom bread and chip. ] 


| body. Tilletſen. 
8. To fink or appal the ſpirits. Philips. 
9. To ſubdue. Addiſon, 
10. To cruſh ; to ſubdue ; to incapacitate.C/a. 
11. To weaken the mind. Felton. 
12. To tame; to train to obedience. May. 
13. To make bankrupt. Davies. 
4. To crack or open the ſkin. Dryden. 
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17. To intercept; to hinder the effect of. Dy. 


18. To interrupt. Dryden. 
19. To ſeparate company. Atterburys 
20. To diſſolve any union. Collier. 
21. 18 reform. Grew. 
22. To open ſomething new. Bacon. 


23. To diſcard; to diſmiſs from office. Swift. 
24. To break the back. To diſable one's for- 
tune. Shakſpeare. 
25. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
26. To break faſt. To eat the firſt time in 
the day. 

27. To break ground. To open trenches. 


28. To break the heart. To deſtroy with grief. | 


Dryden. 
29. To break the neck. To lux, or put out the 
neck joints: ShLakſpeares 


30. To break off. To put a ſudden ſtop. 
21. Jo break off. To preclude by ſome ob- 


ſtacle. Addiſon. 
32. To break up. To diſſolve. Arbuthnote 


33. To break up. To open; to lay open. Moodæu. 
34. To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. Knel. 
35. To break upon the wheel. To puniſh by 
ſtretching a criminal upon the wheel, and 
breaking his bones with bats. ' | 
36. To break wind. To give vent to wind in 

the body. 

To BREAK. v. u. _ 

Shakſpeare.. 


1. To part in two. 
2. To burſt. Dryden. 
3. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 
Pope. 
4. To open and diſcharge matter. Harvey. 
5. To open as the morning. Donne. 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. Shakſpeare. 
7. To become bankrupt. | Pope. 
8. To decline in health and ſtrength. Sift. 
9. To iſſue out with vehemence. Pope. 


10. To make way with ſome kind of fudden- 
neſs, | Hooker. Samuel. 
11. To come to an explanation. Ben Fonſen. 

*12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. Prior. 
13. To break from. To ſeparate from with 
ſome vehemence. ; 
14. To break in. To enter unexpeRtedly. Add. 
15. To break looſe. To eſcape from captivity. 

8 . Milton. 
16. To break off. To deſiſt ſuddenly. Taylor. 
17. To break off from. To part from with 
violence. Shakſpeare. 
18. To break out. To diſcover itſelf in ſudden 
effects. Saut. 


19. To break out. To have eruptions from the 


body. | 
20. To break cut. To become diſſolute. Dryd. 
21. To break up. To ceaſe; to intermit. Bac. 
22. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf. Matis. 
23. To break up. To begin holidays. Shakſp. 
24. To break with. To part friendſhip with 


any. * Souths 
BREAK. /. from the verb.] | | 
1. State of being broken; opening. Xnolles. 
2. A pauſe; an interruption. 
3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is ſuſ- 
_ pended. Swift. 
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J BREAKFAST. v. ». 


the forepart of the ſhip. 
'BRE'ASTKNOT. . [from breaft and &ner.] 


— 2 


— a 


4. To exerciſe. 


BRE 


BRE'AKER. f. [from break. 
1. He that breaks any thing. Scuth. 
2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks. 

from break and 


f.] To eat the firſt meal in the day. Prior. 


'BRE'AKFAST. / {from the verb.] 


1. The firſt meal in the day. Witten. 
2. The thing eaten at the fir ſt meal. 
3. A meal in general. Dryden. 


BRE'AKNECK. /. A ſteep place endangering 
the neck. Sbakſpeares 
BREAKPROMISE. . One that makes a 
practice of breaking his promiſe. Shakſpeare. 
BREAM. /. '[brame, Fr.] The name of a fiſh. 


_ BREAST. /. [bneopr, Saxon. ] 


1. The middle part of the human body, be- 


tween the neck and belly. Prior. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which contain 
the milk. ; Fob. 


3. The part of a beaſt that is under the neck, 
between the forelegs. 

4. The heart; the conſcience. Dryden. 
5. The paſlions. . Copley. 

To BREAST. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
meet in front, Shakſpeare. 


'BRE'AST BONE. /. [from breaff and bore. ] 


The bone of the breaſt ; the ſternum. | 


"BRE'ASTHIGH. a. [from breaſt and high.] 


Up to the breaſt. | Sidney. 
BRE'ASTHOOKS. /, [from breoft and bock. ] 
With ſhipwrights, the compaſiing timbers be- 
fore, that help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, and ell 
Harris. 


A knot or bunch of ribands worn by women 
on the breatt. | Addiſon. 
BRE'ASTPLATE. /. [from breaſt and plate. ] 
Armour for the breaſt. Cæaoley. 
BRE'ASTPLOUGH. . A plough uſed 2 
aring turf, driven by the breaſt. Mortimer. 
BREAST WORK. /, [from breaſt and work.] 
Works thrown up as high as the breaſt of the 
defendants. Clarendon. 
BREATH. /. [bnaSe, Saxon. ] 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 
body, Shakſpeare. 
; 2. Life. | Dryden. 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing freely. Dry. 
4. Reſpiration ; act of breathing. Milton. 


5. Reſpite; pauſe; relaxation. Shakſpeare. 
5. Breeze; moving air. Addiſon, 
7. A ſingle act; an inſtant. Dryden. 


To BREATHE. v. a. [from breath.] 


1. To draw in and throw out the air by the 


lungs. Pope. 
2. Jo live. Stat ſpeare. 
3. To reſt. Reſcemmon. 
4. To paſs by breathing. Shakſpeare. 


T2 BREATHE. v. a. 


i. To infpire into one's own body, and expire 
ont of it. | Dryden. 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Picty. 
3. To eject by breathing. Spectator , 

| Shakſpear.s 

r. To move or actuate by breath. Pricr. 


5. To utter privatety. Shakſpear;. 


BRE 


7. To give air or vent to. D yd. 
BRE ATH ER. /. [from ro breathe.) Tm 
1. One that breathes, or lives. Shajjz,,,, 


2. One that utters any thing. Sha! 


Heart. 
3. Inſpirer; one that animates or infuſe, 
inſpiration. Ns 

BREATHING. / [from breathe.) : 
1. Aſpiration ; ſecret prayer. Prin 
2. Breathing place; vent. Dydn. 


BRE'ATHLESS. a. [from breath. ] 
1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. 


2. Dead. Prism 
BRED. Participle paſſive from 29 breed. 
BREDE. ſ. See BRAID. ; Addiſn, 


BREECH. /. [ſuppoſed from bnæcan, Sax.] 
1. The lower part of the body. Hayward, 
2. Breeches. g ; Shakſpeart, 
3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 

To BREECH. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To put into breeches. 
2. To fit any thing with a breech : as, to 
breech a gun. 

BRE'ECHES. ,. [bnzc, Saxon. ] 
1. The garment worn by men over the lower 
part of the body. Shakſpeare, 
2. To wear the Greeches, is, in a wife, to 
uſurp the authority of the huſband. L'F}trar, 

To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I bave bred. 
[bnæ dan, Saxon. ] | 
I. To procreate ; to generate. Reſcommos. 
2. To occaſion; to cauſe; to produce. A5. 


3. To contrive; to hatch ; to plot. Shatj, 
4. To produce from one's ſelf. Locle 
5. To give birth to. Hier, 
6. To educate; to qualify by education. Dryd. 


7. To bring up; to take care of. Dryden, 

To BREED. v. n. 

1. To being young. Specfalur. 
2. To increaſe by new production. Ralzigh. 
3. To be produced; to have birth. Bentley, 
4. To raiſe a breed. 


<4 


BREED. .. [from the verb.] 


I. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion of ſpecies. 
N Reſcommon. 
2. Progeny ; offspring. Shakf} eare. 
3. A number produced at once; a hatch.Grew, 
BRE EDBATE. /. [from breed and bate,] One 
that breeds quarrels. Shakſpeare. 
BREEDER. ſ. [from breed. ] | 
1. That which produces any thing. Shath. 
2. The perſon which brings np another. Ach. 
3. A female that is prolifick. Shatſpeare. 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. Temple, 
BREEDING. f. [from breed. ] 
1. Education; inſtruction; qualifications. G. 
2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. Swift 
3. Nurture. Milton. 
BREEZE. ſ. [bmiepa, Saxon. ] A ftinging fly. 
BREEZE. /. 8 Ital.] A gentle gale. | 
BREESY. 4. [from breeze.) Fanned with 
gales. P opt. 


BREME. as Cruel; ſharp; ſevere. Spenſer. 
BRENT. a. Burnt. Fe 
BRET. /. A fiſh of the turbot kind. 


BRE'THREN. „ The plural of 5rother- 
1 BRE VIART. 


Spenſer, 


Mortimer, 


1 


'VIARY. . [breviairey French. ] : 
4 _ An 3 ; an epitome. AyliFe. 
2 The bock containing the daily ſervice of 


= the church of Rome. ; 
= BREVIAT. . [from brevis, 
= compendium. 
= BRE'VIATURE. 
= jation. 
BREVIER. A particular ſize of ſmall letter 
uſed in printing. 
= BRE'VITY. / [ brevitas, 
= ſhortneſs. 
J BREW. v. 4. [browen, Dutch. ] : 
1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral ingre- 
dients. Milton. 
2. To prepare by mixing things together. Pope. 
: . To contrive ; to plot. Motton. 
„ BREW. v. 2. To perform the office of a 
brewer. '  Shakſpeare. 


Lat.] A ſhort 
| Decay of Piety. 
. [from brevio, Lat.] An 


Lat.] Conciſeneſs ; 
Dryden. 


Bacon, 


ing. | 
0 | BREWAGE. . [from brew.) Mixture of va- 
tious things. Shakſpeare. 
* BREWER. /. A man whoſe profeſſion it is to 
2 = make beer. i Tillotſon. 
" ME BREWHOUSE. , [from Bret and bouſe.] A 
> EF houſe appropriated to brewing. Bacon. 
WE BREWING. / [from bree] Quantity of 
| | 285 acon. 


liquor brewed. 


IRE wis. ,. A piece of bread ſoaked in boil- 
ing fat pottage, made cf ſalted meat. 
| BRIBE. /. [bribe, in French.] A reward given 
| to pervert the judgment. Waller. 
J BRIBE. v. 4. | from the noun.] To gain 
by brides. 
\ BRIBER. /. [from bribe. ] One that pays for 
corrupt practices. 
BRIBERY. . The crime of giving or taking 
rewards for bad practices. Bacon. 
| BRICK, /, [rick, Dutch. ] 
| 7. A maſs of burnt clay for builders. Addiſon. 
2. A loaf ſhaped like a brick. 
| To BRICK. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay 
with bricks. - Sevift. 
| BRICKBAT. , [from brick and bat.] A 
piece of brick. Bacon, 
BRICKCLAY. /, [from brick and clay.] Clay 
uſed for making bricks. oodawward. 
BRICKDUST. / [from brick and duft.] Duſt 
made by pounding bricks. Spectator. 
BRICK-KILN. ſ. [from brick and kiln.] A 
kiln, or place to burn bricks in, Decay of Piety. 
BRICKLAYER. ſ. [from brick and lay.] A 
brick-maſon. Donne, 
BRICK-MAKER. /. [from brick and make. ] 
One whoſe trade it is to make bricks. Mood v. 
PRIDAL. a. from bride.] Belonging to a 
wedding ; nuptial. Walſh. Poe. 
BRIDAL. / The nuptial ſeſtiyal. 
BRIDE. / [bny>, Saxon.]J A woman new 
0 


married. Smith. 
BRYDEBED. /. from bride and bed.] Mar- 
riage-bed, : ; Pope. 


DRT PPC AKB. /. from bride and cakg.] A cake 
diſtributed to the gueits at a wedding. H. Jonſ. 
BRIDEGROOM. /. [from bride and groum. ] 


: BREW, /. [from the verb.] Manner of brew-. 


Herbert. : 


BRI 
A new-married man. Dryden. 
BRI'DEMEN. . The attendants on the 
BRYDEMAIDS. bride and bridegroom. 
BRIDESTAKE. / [from bride and flake.}] A 
| Poſt ſet in the ground to dance round at a 
wedding feaſt. 5 Ben Fon ſen. 
BRI DEWELL. /{. A houſe of correction. 
BRIDGE. /. [bnic, Saxon.!] ; 
I. A building raifed over water for the conve- 
nience of paſſage. Dryden. 
2. The upper part of the noſe. Bacon. 
3. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtringed in- 
ſtruments of muſick. | 
To BRIDGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To raiſe 
a bridge over any place. Milton. 
BRIDLE. /. { bride, Fr.] 
1. The headftall and reins by which a horſe is 
reſtrained and governed, Dryden. 
2. A reſtraint; a curb ; a check. Clarendon. 


To BRI DLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To guide by a bridle. * 
2. To reſtrain; to govern. Waller. 
To BRI'DLE. v. n. To hold up the head. 
BRIDLEHAND. from brid/e and band.] 
The hand which holds the bridle in riding. 
BRIEF. a. [ brevis, Latin. ] 


1. Short; conciſe. Collier. 

2. Contracted; narrow. Shakſpeare, 
BRIEF. /. [rief, Dutch. ] 

1. A writing of any kind. Shakſpeares 

2. A ſhort extract, or epitome. Bacon. 

3. The writing given by the pleaders, con- 

taining the caſe. Sæuiſt. 


4. Letters patent, giving licence to a chari- 
table collection. : 
5. [In mufick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beating 
time, and as many up. Harris. 
BRILEFLV. ad. [from brief.] Conciſely ; in 
few words. i Bacon. 
BRIEFNESS. /. [rom Brief.] Coneiſeneſs; 
ſhortneſs, Camden. 
BRYER. /. A plant; the dogroſe. Drayton. 
BRI ERV. @. [from brier.] Rough; full of 
briers. ; 
BRIGADE. ſ. [brigade, Fr.] A divifion of 
forces; a body of men. Philips. 
BRIGADTER Genrra/, An officer next in 

order below a major general. ; 
A robber. 


BRIUGAND. ſ. [brigand, French. ] 
4 : Bramball. 
BRIUGANDINE. 


PRIGANTINE. 4 / [from brigand.] 

1. A light veſſel, ſuch as has been former'y 

uſed by corſairs or pirates. | Otæuay. 

2. A coat of mail. Milton. 
BRIGHT. a. [beonx, Saxcn.]J _ 

1. Shining; glittering ; full of light. Dryden. 

2. Clear; evident. Watts. 

3. Illuſtrious: as, a bright reign. 

4. Witty ; acute: as, a bright genius. 

. Beautiful ; radiant with perſonal charms. 

To BRUGHTEN. . a. [from bright. ] 

1. To make bright ; to make to ſhine, 

2. To make luminous by light from without. 
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BRTNDLE. /. 


BRI 


3. To make gay, or alert. Milton. 
4. To make illuſtrious. Swift. 


To make acute. 


Te BRIGHTEN. v. 2. To grow bright; to 


clear up. 


Pope. 


.BRYGHTLY. ad. | from brigbt.] Splendidiy ; 


with luſtre. Pepe. 
BRYGHTNESS. /. from brigbt.] 

1. Luſtre; ſplendour. South. 

2. Acuteneſs. Prior. 


3. Evidence; intellectual clearneſs. 
BRYLLIANCY, ſ. [from brilliant] Luſtre; 

ſplendour. . 
BRILLIANT. 4. [rillant, Fr.] Shining; 

ſparkling. N Dorſet. 


BRILLIANT. 4. A diamond of the fineſt 


cut. Dryden. 


* BRYLLIANTNESS. f [ from brilliant. ] 


Splendour; luttre. 


BRIM. . f brim, Icelandiſh.] 


1. The edge of any thing. Bacon. 
2» The upper edge of any veſſel. Crafpaw. 
3- 'The top of any liquor. Jeſpua. 
4. The bank of a fountain. Drayten. 


To BRIM. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To fill to 


the top. ; : Dryden. 


D BRIM. v. . To be full to the brim. Philips. 
| BRIMEFUL. 4. [| from brim and full.] Full to 


the top. Addiſon. 
-BRYMFULNESS. {. [from brimful.] Fulneſs 
to the top. Stałſpeare. 
BRTMMER. /. [from krim.] A bow! full to 
the top. D-yden. 
BRIMSTONE. /. Sulphur. Spenſer. 


BRIYMSTONY. 4. [from Erimfione.} Full of 
brimſtone. +» ; | 
BRINDED. @. [krin, French, a branch.] 
Streaked ; tabby. - Milton. 
[from brinded.] The ſtate 
of being brinded. C Clariſſa. 
SRINDLED. 4. [from brindle.] Brinded ; 

ſtreaked. 


> Addiſon. _ 
BRINE. /. | 
1. Water impregnated with alt. Bacon. 
2. The ſea. Milton. 
3. Tears. Spal peare. 
BRYNEPIT, /. [from brine and pit.] Pit of 
- ſalt water. . Shakſpeare. 


To BRING. v. a. [bningan, Saxon, preter. 
I brought ; part. pail. br:ugbt ; bnoht, Sax. ] 
1. To fetch from another place. Temple. 
2 To convey in one's own hand; not to fend 


by another. : Dryden. 
3- To produce ; to procure. Bacon. 
4. To reduce; to recal. Spefator, 
5. To attract; to draw along. Newvten. 
6. To put into any particular ſtate, Swift. 
7. To lead by degrees. Leck. 
8. To recal; to ſummons. D/ uen. 
9. To induce; to prevail upon. Locke. 
10. Je bring about. To bring to peſs; to 
effect. c Addiſen. 


11. To bring forth. To give birth to; to 
produce. Milton. 


1 3. To bring in. To reduce. 


12. To bring forth. To bring to light. Job. 
I enj.rs 


BRO 


14. To bring in. To afford gain. 5 
15. To bring in. To introduce. Tatly 
16. To bring off. To clear; to procure: 0 
be acquitted. Tila 
17. To bring on. To engage in action. 
18. To bring over. To draw to a new party: 
to convert. Swift, 
19. To bring out. To exhibit to ſhow, 

20. Jo bring under. To ſubdue ; to repre, 


Bact. 


21. To bring up. To educate; to inſtruct. 
22. To bring up. To bring into practice. 
BRINGER. /. [from bring.) The perf 

that brings any thing. Shakſpear,, 
BRINGER ur. Inſtructor; educator. Ach 
BRINISH. a. from Lrine.] Having the tat 
of brine ; ſalt. Shakſpeare, 
ji nt ne es . [from briniſp.] Sat. 
neſs. 


BRINK. /. [brink, Daniſn.] The edge of ay 


place, as of a precipice or a river. Swift, 
BRYNY. a. [from brine.} Salt. Addiſa. 
BRISK. a. [briſque, French. ] : 

1. Lively; vivacious ; gay. Denhax, 

2. Powerful ; ſpirituous. Philips 
3. Vivid; bright. Newt, 


To BRISK up. v. u. To come np briſkly. 
BRISKET. /. [brichet, Fr.] The breaſt of 
an animal. Mortimer. 
BRISKLY. ad. [from brit.] Active); 
vigorouſly, Boyle. Ray, 
BRI'SSENESS. /. [from brit.] 
1. Livelineſs ; vigour; quickneſs. Linth. 
2. Gayety. | Dryder, 
BRISTLE. ſ. [bpipel, Saxon.] The fif 


hair of ſwine. | Grew, f 
To BRI'STLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 75 
erect in briſtles. Shakſpeare, Ee? 
To BRISTLE. v. n. To ftand erect a 5 
briſtles. : : Dryer. | 
BRISTLY. 4. [ from briſtle.] Thick ſet with BY 
briſtles. Bentihj. | 
BRI'STOL STONE. A kind of ſoft dia. 75 
mond found in a rock near the city of Briſtol Aa 
Wedward. T, 
BRIT. f. The name of a fiſh. Carew, 7, 
BRITTLE. a. [bprrcan, Saxon. ] Fragile; | 
apt tv break. | Bacon. p! 
BRI'TTLENESS. /. [from brittle. ] Aptneſs 5 
to break. | Bol. 
BRIZ E. /. The gadfly ; the breeze. Spenſer. 
BROACH. ſ. [broche, Fr.] A fpit. B 
To BROACH. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To ſplit; to pierce as with a ſpit. Hake, EF 
2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw the li- 
liquor; to tap. 
3. To open any ſtore. Knolle 
4. To give out, or utter any thing. Swift, 
5. To let out any thing. Hudibras. 'p 
BRO'ACHER. /. [from broach. ] | 
1. A ſpit. Dryden, 1 
2. An opener, or utterer of any thing» ] 
BROAD. a. [bad, Saxon. ] | 
I. Wide; extended in breadth. er a 
N ocke, 


2. Large. | 


3. Clear ; 1 85 1 f 


* 27 9 
,- "x * I 4 4 


| - coarſe. Dryden. 
", 7 opt fulſome. Dryden. 
atley 1 5 Bold ; not delicate; not reſerved. Sha. 
1 0 PH AD as long. Equal upon the whole. Z' Efrr. 
In, 7 ROAD-CLOTH. / [from broad and cloth. ] 
. WE A fine kind of cloth. Swoift, 
7; BROADEN. v. . from broad.] To grow 
ft broad. . Thomſon, 
% WEBROADLY. ad. [from broad.] In a broad 
: = manner. | 
i Eer0aDNESS. J. [from brad. 

I. Breadth ; extent from fide to fide. 
FR 2. Coarſenels ; fulſomeneſs. Dryden. 
5 EBRO'ADSIDE. 7. [from broad and fide. ] 
2 1. The fide of a ſhip. | Waller. 
FR | 2. The volley of ſhot fired at once from the 
15 ſide of a ſhip ke . . 
it. WE 8R0/ADSWORD. / A cutting ſword, with 

| a broad blade. Wiſeman. 
E BROADWISE. ad. {from br:ad and iſe. ] 
vi According to the direction of the breadth, 
„oc b. / [2rocads, Spanith.] A filken 
maetuff, variegated. Pope. 
„ oc pED. 4. [from brocade.] | 


1. Dreſt in brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. Gay. 
ROC AGE. /. [from broke. ] | 
| 1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 

| | Spenſer. 
2. The hire given for any unlawful office. Bac. 
4. The trade of dealing in old things. B. Fon. 
| BROCCOLI. ſ. A ſpecies of cabbage. 
| BROCK. / [bnoc, Saxon. ] A badger. 

BRO'CKET. /, A red deer, two years old. 

| BROGUE. /. [brog, Iriſh. ] 


1. A kind of ſhoe. Swift. 
2. A corrupt dialect. Fargubar. 


To BROIDER. v. a: [brodir, Fr.] To adorn 
with figures of needlework. Exodus. 
BROIDERY. /. [from broider.] Embroidery ; 
| flowerwork. 8 Tickell. 
| BROIL. . [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; a 
| quarrel. : Wake. 
To BROIL. v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To dreſs or 
| Cook by laying on the coals. Dryden. 
| To BROIL. v. n. To be in the heat. Shak. 
To BROKE. v. n. To contract buſineſs for 
others. * Bacon. 
BROKEN. Particip. paffive of break. 
BRO'KENHEARTED. a. [from broken and 
| bart.) Having the ſpirits cruſhed by grief 
or fear, : Adjaiab. 


| any regular ſeries. 
BROKER. /. [from 70 broke.) 
1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for an- 
other. > Temple. 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods. 
3. A pimp; a matchmaker. Shakſpeare. 
BRO'KERAGE. . [from broker. ] The pay 
1 by 8 broker. a 
| . as 2 . Belon in 
BRO'NCHICK. to 94 — e, a. 
BRO'NCHOCELE. . [DASteyxenανj‚ .-] A tu- 
, Mour of that part of the aſpera arteria, called 
the bronchus, | 


Hakevill. 


/ 


To BROOD. v. n. [bnædan, Saxon. | 
Milian. 


8 BRO OD. a. 


BRO'KENLY. ad. [from Broken. ] Without 


BRO 
BRONCHO'TOMY. ſ.  [f&poyxoc and r . 
That operation which opens the windpipe by 


inciſion, to prevent ſuffocation. Sharp. 
BROND. /. A ſword; for BRAND. Spenſer. 
BRONZE. f. [bronze, French. ] | 

1. Braſs. Ee Pope. | 

2. A medal; a figure caſt in braſs. Prior. 


BROOCH. / [broke, Dutch.] A jewel; an 


ornament of jewels. Shakſpeare. 
To BROOCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


adorn with jewels. Shakſpeare. 


1. To fit on eggs, to hatch them. 
2. Ty cover chickens under the wing. Dryd. 
3- To watch, or conſider any thing anxioully. 


4. To mature any thing by care. Bacons 
To BROOD. v. a. * | 
1. To cheriſh by care. Dryden. 
2. To cover : as hatching. 
3. To cover: as cheriſhing. 
BROOD. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Offspring; progeny. - Fairfax. 
2. Generation. Addiſcass 


3. A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
4. Something brought forth; a production. 
5. The act of covering the eggs. Shakſp. 

[from brood.] In a ſtate of 

fitting on the eggs; inclined to fit. Ray. 

BROOK. /. [bnoc, Saxon.] A running water 

leſs than a river; a rivulet. Lockes 

To BROOK. v. a. [bnocan, Saxon.]J Te 

bear ; to endure. South. 

To BROOK. v. n. To be patient; to be con- 

tent. | Sidneys 

BRO'OKLIME. /. [becabunga, Lat.] A fort 

of water ſpeedwell. | 

BROOM. /. [bnom, Saxon. ] > 

1. A ſhrub. Dryden. 
2. A beſom, ſo called from the matter of 
which it is made. Arbuthnot. 

BRO'OMLAND. g. [from broom and land.] 

Land that bears broom. Mortimer. 


BRO'OMSTAFF. /. The ſtaff to which the 


broom is bound, for ſweeping. 
BRO'OMY. a. | from broom. ] Full of broom. 
BROTH. /. {[bno$, Sax.] Liquor in which 
fleſh is boiled. Southern. 
Roar, . [Dbordel, Fr.] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE. bawdy-houſe. 
BRO'THER. . Tbno$en, Saxon.] Plural, 
brotbers, or brethren. e 
1. One born of the ſame father or mother. 
2. Any one cloſe united. Sbalſpeare. 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, 
form, or profeſſion. : Proverbs. 
4. Brother is uſed in theological language, 
for man in general. 
BRO'THERHOOD. /. [from brother and hocd.] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 
2. An aſlocjation of men for any purpoſe; a 
fraternity. | Davies. 
23. A claſs of men of the ſame kind. Audion. 
BRO'THERLY. 4. from brotler.] Natural 


to brothers; ſuch as becomes or beſeems a 


brother. - Der bam. 
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BRO'THERLY. ad. After the manner of a 
brother. = Shakſpeare. 
BROUGHT. Participle pailive of bring. 
BROW. f. [bnopa, Saxon. ] 
1. The arch of hair over the eye. Dryden. 
2. "The forchead. Waller. 
3. The general air of the countenance. Shak. 
4. The edge of a high place, Wetton. 
To EROW. v. a. To be at the edge of. Milt. 
To BRO'WBEAT. v. a» [brow and bear. ] 
To depreſs with ſtern looks. Southern. 
BRO'WBOUND. a. Crowned. Shakſpeare. 
BRO'WSICK. a. Dejected. Suckling. 
BRO'WN. @. bnun, Saxon.] The name of 
a colour, Peuc bam. 
BROWNBILL. ſ. The ancient weapon of 
the Englith foot. Hiudibras. 
BRO'WNNESS. ſ. [from brown.] A brown 
colour. | Sidney. 
RO WN STUDY. / [from brown and ſtudy.] 
Gloomy meditations. _ Norris. 
To BROWSE. v. 4. [brouſer, Fr.] To eat 
branches, or ſhrubs. | Spenſer. 
To BROWSE. v. n. To feed. Blackmore. 
BROWSE. . Branches, fit for the food of 
goats. Pbilięs. 
To BRUISE. v. 4. [briſer, Fr.] To kruſh or 
mangle with a heavy blow. Milton. 
BRUISE. . A hurt with ſomething blunt 
and heavy. Dryden. 


ERUIT. . [Drui, Fr.] Rumour; noiſe 3 
report. Sidney. 


To BRUIT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


report; to noiſe abroad. Raleigh. 
BRU “MAI. 4. | brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
the winter. | Browne 


BRUNE “TT. f. [brunette, Fr.] A woman 


Addiſon. 


with a brown complexion. 
BRUNT. / [brunft, Dutch. ] 

r. Shock; violence. South. 

2. Blow; ſtroke. Hudibras. 


BRUSH. ,. [ereſſe, Fr. from bruſcus, Latin. 


2. An inſtrument for.rubbing. Sti/ling fleet. 
2. A large pencil uſed by painters. Mexon. 
3. A rude aſſault; a ſhock. Clarendon, 
To BRUSH. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh. Shak. 
2. To ſtrike with quickneſs. Spenſer. Pope. 
3- To paint with a bruſb. Pope. 
Yo BRUSH, v. n. N 
. To move with haſte. „ 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. Dryden. 
BRU'SHER. /. {from ub. He that uſes 
a bruſh. 5 Bacon. 
BRUSHWOOD. {. [from bruſh and wood. ] 


Rough, ſhrubby thickets. Dryden. 
BRU'SHY. 4. [from bruſh.] Rough or 
ſhaggy, like a bruſh. Boyle. 


To BRU'STLE. v. a. [ bnar xlian, Saxon. ] 
To crackle. Shinner, 
BRU'TAL. a. [brutal, Fr. from brute.] 
1. Thav belongs to a brute. L*Eftr. 
2. Savage; eruel ; inhuman. 


neſs; churliſhneſs. Lockes 


| Dryden. 
BRUTALITY. / [ruralite, Fr.] ,Savage- 


BUC 


To. PRU'TALIZE. v. n. [brutalize, x 
To grow brutal or ſavage. 4! 5 
To BRU”"TALIZE., v. 4. To make bu 


ſavage. 


BRU"VALLY. ad. {from brutal.) bull. 


iſhly ; inhumanly. Arbuting 
BRUTE. 4. [brutus, Latin.] : 
1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious, Bent 
2. Savage; irrational. Hol, 


3. Rough; ferocious. Pup 
BRUTE. f. A creature without reaſon ; 21 
vage. Miltin, Py 
BRU"TENESS. /. [| from bruze.] Brutality, 
70 BRU'TIFY. v. a To make 1 man 1 
brute. Congree 
BRU”'TISH. a. [from brute.] 
1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. 


2. Rough; ſavage; ferocious. Crew, 
3. Groſs ; carnal. , South, 
4. Ignorant; untaught. Hiker 


BRU'TISHLY. ad. [ from brutiſh.] In the 
manner of a brute. K. Charly, 
BRU'TISHNESS. / [from brutiſh.] Bru. 
lity ; ſavageneſs. Herd. 
BRY'ONY. /. [ ryenia, Latin.] A plant. 
BUB. /. Ca cant word in low language.] Strutz 


malt liquor. Prix, 
BU*'BBLE. /, [bobble, Dutch.] | 
1. A ſmall bladder of water. Newt, 
2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and fim - 
neſs. - Bacm, 
3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow Swift. 
4. The perſon cheated. Frir. 


To BU'BBLE. v. #. [from the noun.] 
1. To riſe in bubbles. Mood ward. 
2. To run with a. gentle noiſe. Did. 
To BU'BBLE. v. a. To cheat. Addiſa. 
BU BBLER. f. [from B le.] A cheat; a 
trickſter. Dich. 
BU/'BBY. ſ. A woman's breaſt. Arbuthmt, 
BU'BO. / [Se.] The groin from the bend- 
ing of the thigh to the ſcrotum ; all tumours 
in that part are called bubzes. Wiſeman, 
BUBONOCE'LE. ſ. [C Se and wir ] 
A particular kind of rupture, when 
inteſtines break down into the groin. Sharp, 
BUCANTYERS. /. A cant word for the pti- 
vateers, or pirates in America. 
BUCK. ſ. [bauchee, German, ſuds. ] | 
1. The liquour in which cloths are waſhed. 
0 Shakſpearts 
2. The cloths waſhed in the liquour. 5hat, 
BUCK. ſ. [bwch, Welch.) The male of the 
fallow deer; the male of rabbits, and other 
animals. Peacham. 
To BUCK. v. a. [from the noun.] To waſh 
cloths. | | Shakſpearts 
To BUCK. v. u. To copulate as bus and 
TM . M. uns i 
BU'CKBASKET. ,. The baſket in aich 
cloths are carried to the waſh, —Shat/prore 
BU'CKBEAN. f. A plant; a fort of :ifi 
. Ficher. 
BUCK ET. f. [baguet, French. ] 1 
1. The veſſal in which water is drawn out d 
a well. | : Seife 
+ 


* . 2 5 4 - 4 - bs 
a. The veſſel in which water is carried, par 
ticularly to quench a fire. Dryden. 


IU OKLE. , [bwecl, Welch.] 


liok of metal, with a tongue or catch 
9s to faſten any thing to another. Pope. 


hair criſped and curled. 
M9 en 2 Spectator. 
| 2 E. Vs 4. : 

We 2 with a buckle. Philips. 

a 5 prepare to do any thing. Spenſer. 

3. To join in battle. ayward. 

| 4. To confine. *  Shakſpeare. 
7, BUCKLE. v. 4» [bucken, German. 

1. To bend; to bow. Sbalſpeare. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to. Locke. 

3. To buckle with. To engage with; to join 

in a cloſe fight. ES Shakſpeare. 

BU'CKLER. /. [bwegled, Welch] A ſhield. 

| | 5 7 x, Addiſon. 

Lo, BU'CKLER; v. @ [from the noun.] To 

ſupport ; to defend. Sbalſpeare. 


BUCK MAST. , The fruit or maſt of the 
beech-tree. 3 5 2 : | 
BUCK RAM. / 1 French. ] A ſort of 

ſtrong linen cloth, ſtiffened with gum. 
BU'CKSHORN PI. AN TAIN. J. A plant. 
BUCK THORN. /, A tre. 
Buco Lick. a. Paſtoral; rural dialogue. 
BUD, , [bouton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot of a 
plant; a germ. „ inn, 
7 BUD. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To put forth young ſhoots, or germ. 
2. To be in the bloom. Shakſpeare. 
7 BUD. v. a. To inoculates 
7 BUDGE. v. #. [bouger, Fr.] To ftir. Sb, 
BUDGE. a. Surly; tiff; rugged, Milton. 
DGE. /.. The dreſſed ſkin or fur of lambs. . 
BUDGER. . [from the verb.] One that 
moves or ſtirres. Sbaſſpeare. 
BUDGET. /. Ute, French.] 8 | 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be cafily carried. Bac. 
2. A ſtore, or ſtock. L' Eftrange. 
BUFF. /. [from buffalo. ] 


filo; uſed for waiſt-belts. . Dryden. 

2. A military coat. Shakſpeare. 
7 BUFF. v. a. be, French.] To ſtrike. 
16 onſon. 
BUFFALO. 3 Wb] A kind of ES fri 
BUFFET, / [buffetto, Ital.] A blow with 

the bt, Dryden. 
BUFFET. f. A kind of cupboard. _ Pope. 
16 BUFFET. v. a, To box; to beat. Otauay. 
To BUFFET. v. 2. To play a boxing- match. 
BUFFETER. /; {from fte. N A boxer. 
9 þ [beuffe, F 4 
uffalo. 


7 BUTFLE. v. a. [from the _ 
purzle, W 

BUEFLEHEADED. a. Dull; ſtupid. 

BUFFO/ON. (ehe, Trac. . 

. A man whole profeſſion is to make ſport, 
by low jeſts and antick. poſtures; a jack- 


4 2 . we OS 
A. wan that practices indecent or 
draft jocularity. . Garth. 


Temple. 


1, Leather prepared from the ſkin of the buf- 


he ſame with 


n J [from bull and bead. 


B UL 


BUFFO'ONERY. /{. [from Buffon. 
1. The practice of a buffoon. Locke 
2. Low jeſts; ſcurrile mirth. 
BUG. /. A ſtinking inſect bred in old hovuſe- 
hold ſtuff. | J oþ 
BUG. [4 , [bug, Welch.] A frightful 
BU'GBEAR. ole ; a falſe terrour. Pope. 
BU'GGINESS. / [from buggy. ]' The ſtate of 
being infected with bugs. 
BU'GGY. as, 
bugs. 
BU'GLE. » [from buxen, Saxon. 
BU'GLEHORN.” © 1 5 , 
BU'GLE. /. A ſhining bead of black glaſs 
BU'GLE. . A plant. 4 Se 
BU'GLOSS. / The herb oxtongue. 
To BUILD. v. a. preter. I built, I have built. 
{ bilden, ern, 
1. To make a fabrick, or an edifice: as, ta 
build a chureh. 
2. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or founda- 
tion: as, to build a ſyſtem. Boyle. 
To BUILD. v. . To depend on; to reſt on. 
BUFLDER. /. [from bui/d.] He that builds; 
an architect. | Denham. 
BUILDING. f. [from Build.] A. fabrick ; 
an edifice. Prior. 


BUILT. / The form; the ſtructure; the 


| Temple. | 
BULB. f. ¶ bulbus, Latin.) A round body, or 


ſhape of an edifice. R 


root of many coats. E 


b * bd 
. BULBA'CEOUS. @. [bulbaceus, Latin. 25 
ſame with bulbous. 


BU'LBOUS. 4. {from bulb.] Containing bulbs, 


conſiſting of many layers. Evelyn 
To BULGE.' v. u. en 
1. To take in water; to founder. e 
2. To jut out. 23 lanes 
BU'LIMY. ſ. An enormous appetite. 
BULK. /. {bulke, Dutch. 
1. Magnitude; ſize; quantity. Raleigb. 
2. The groſs ; the majority; the maſs. Scoiſt. 
3. Main fabrick. Shakſpeares 
BULK. ſ. A part of a building jutting out. 
| 83 = Arbutbnot. 
BU'LEHEAD. /. A partition made acroſs a 
ſhip with boards. Harris. 


BU'LKINESS. ſ. {from Bl.] Greatneſs of 
Kature, or faze. | Locke. © 
BULK. As 


[from bu{k.] Of great ſize or 
ſtature. | Dryden. 


BULL. ſ. [hulle, Dutch. ] | 
1. The male of a cow. May. 
2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy powers 
ful, and violent. 
3. One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 


4. A letter publiſhed by the Pope. Atterbury. 


5. A blunder. 


a ; Pepe. 
BULL, in compoſition, generally notes large 


ſize. 


'BULL-BAITING. f [from Bull and Bai. ] 


The ſport of baiting bulls with dogs. 
BULL-BEGGAR. . Something terrible. 
BULL-DOG. . A dog of a particular form, 

remarkable for his courage. Addiſon. 


1. A 


Dryden. 
Pepe. 


[from bug. ] Abounding witk 


A hunting horn. Tictell. 


Shatſpeare. 


Pſalms. © 
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1. A ftupid fellow. 

2. The name of a fiſh. : 
BELL-WEED. /. Knapweed. 
BULL-WORT. / Biſhopfweed. 
BU'LLACE. , A wild fobr plum. Bacon. 


Walton. 


BU'LLET. * { boulct, Fr.] A round ball of 
metal. | Xn lbs. 
BU'LLiON. f. [illen, Fr.] Gold or filver in 
- the lump unwrought. Tocze. 
BULLI'TI1ON. '/. [from bullia, Latin.} The 
act or ſtate of polling. | Bacon. 


BU'LLOCK. f [from bu A young bull. 
BULLY. . A noiſy, bluſtering, quarre!ling 
ow. ; #4 Ad fon. 
7 BU'LLY.. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
overbear with noiſe or menaces. Cing. 
BU'LRUSH. „ from bull and ruſp. I A 

large ruſh. | 

BU'EWARK. . [bolwwerke, Dutch. ] 
1. A fortification; a citadel.  Addifor.. 
2. A ſecurity. . Shakſperre. 
9 BU'LWARK. v. a. To fortify. Addiſen. 
BUM. .. [bomme, Dutch. ] The part on which 
wee fit. ME; Shakipeare. 
BUMBA'ILIFF. /. [corrupted from hound and 
* bailiff.} A dailff of the meaneſt kind; one 
that is employed in arreſts. * Shakfſprare, 

BUMP. . A Wel ing; a protuberance. k 
Jo BUMP. v. a. [from bembus, Latin.] To 
make a loud noiſe, uſed of the bittern. Dryden. 
BUMPER. ſ. A cup filled. Hayward. 

BU'MPKIN. ſ. An awkward heavy ruſtick. 

BU'MPKINLY. a. [ from bumpłin.] Having the 
manner or appearance of a clown: Clariſa. 
BUNCH. /. [buncter, Daniſh. ] 1 
1. A hard lump; a knob. Beyle. 
2. A eluſter. E Shakſpeare. 
3. A number of things tied together. * _ 
4. Any thing bound into a knot. Spenſer. 
To BUNCH. v. n. To grow out in protu- 


derances. Mood ward. 
BUNCHBACKED. a. Having bunches on 
the back. ; Sbatſpcare. 


BU*'NDLE. /{. [bynvle, Saxon. ] | 
7. Things bound together. Hale. 
1. Any thing rolled cylindrically. SpeFarcrs 

To BUNDLE. v. a. To tie in a bundle. 

BUN O. , [ bing, Weleh.] A e for a 

* 25 Jortimer. 
To ſtop. | 


barrel. 
To RUNG. v. à. a ; = ; 

The hole at which the 
| © Shakſpeare. 


BU'NGHOLE. /. 

barrel is filled. | ; 
To BU'NGEE. v. . To perform clunfily. 
„Dryiler. 


* * 


clumfiiy. Sbatſpeure. 
BU NGLE. /. [from the verb.] A botch; an 
- awkwardneſs.  —_ * ba. Ray. 
BU'NGLER. /, [bwngler, Welch.] A bad 
Worleman. W Peruebum. 
BUNGLYYJGLY. ad. Clumſly; awkwardly. 
BUNN, TN kind of ſweet, bre. d. 6 
BUNT. . An increafing cavity; = 


4 


tunnel. 
yy : Carew. 

To BUNT. v. 2. To ſwell aut. * 

tg , | 2 


Dryden. . 


BURG. /. See Burrow, 


BU'NCHY. 2. Growing in bunches. Grew. . 


To BUNGLE. v. 4. To botch; to mahage ' 


BUR 
PUNTFER, |. Any low vulgar 
BUOY: f f Jo The name bo Yew uy 
BUOY. J. bens, or boye, French.) & 
cork or wod Solis, ti Arie 


ed to a wei 
mark ſhoals. 1 Welght, ty 


To NOV. v. a. To keep affoat. x 3 
To BUOY. v. . To float. 7 bu 
BUQ'YANCY. + [from busy ant.] The e 
* lity of floating. bs 
BUO'YANT.'a. Floating; light: 5 
not fink. i Sei an 
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BUR. f. [bourre, French. ] The prickly 7 
of the burdock. 1 Wits 

BU'RBOT. , A fich full of prickies, 

BU'RDELAIS: . A fort of grape. 

BU'RDEN. / [bynSen, Saxon. ] 
1. A load. 


2 3 2 
- 2. Something grievous. 145 
; 3 A birth. Shakfpears 
I bo verſe repeated in a ſong. Dryden, 
To | RDEN. Y. . 


from the noun, 
bad; to incumber. [ | a 1 
BU RDENER. from burden.) A loads; 
an oppteſſor. ! 
BU'RDENOVUS. 4. from burdes. 


1. Grievous; oppreffive. Sian, 
2. Uſeleſs. | Mit, 


BU'RDENSOME. a. Grievous; trouzle- 
fome. | = Miltn, 

* ＋ Weight ; une 
neis. , : 

BU'RDOCK.. , A broad leaved plant with 

prickles. 2 

BUREAU", f. ¶burcau, French.] A cheſt cg 

* drayers. | | Sift 


BU'RGAGE. . [from burg.] A tenure projet 
to eities aud towns, : Hal 
BU RGAMOT. . [burgamette, Fr.] Aft 
_Ges DE peat. 
BURGANET, or BurGoweT. [from ba- 
- gincte, French.] A kind of helmet. Shelſz 
ZBURGECOTS. /. | bourg-0s, French. ] g 
1. A citizen; a burgeſs. Addiſa. 
2. A printer's type of a particular fize, 
BURGESS, ,. [beurgeois, French. | 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city. 

2. A, reprefentative of a town corporate. V. 
BURG H. ſ. A corporate town or borough. 
BU*RGHER. g. [from burgb.] One wiv hat 

a right to certain privileges in this or tat 

DS Kx᷑aulles, Lal, 
BU RGHERSHIP. 70 [from burgher.| Tie 
- privilege of a burgher. | 
BURGLARY. /. The crime of robbing ? 
houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent 
do xob. | Cervei, 
RBURGOMAST ER. ſ. [from lurgb and mie 
ter.] One employed in the. government 0! # 
city. | b | Aldij 
BU'RIAL. , from to bury. ] ; 
T. The att of burying ; ſepulture ; inet. 
ment. : Mas, 

2. The act of placing any thing under eat. 
| 105 The church ſervice for 175 { of 
AER. , r ; that buries. 

RIER. / [from bury.] He ULI. 


| BURLE'SQUE- / Ludicrous language. 
E 7 BURLESQUE 


U RLIN ESS. / Bulk; bluſter. 
. Ber. a. Hlottering; falſely great. Cooley. 
E 0, BURN. v. a. [be nnan, Saxon, ] 


| BURN. . A hurt cauſed by fire. 
BURNER. . [from burn. ] ' A perſon, that 


BU'RROW. J. [bupg, Saxon. ] 


7 BURROW. 2. n. 


| BURST, 


B UR 


q BI RINE. 7 French. A graving tool. 
= Ls Us ts 
5 Je þ { for burdelais.) A fort of grape. 
E 2URLESQUE. 4. [burlare, Italian, to jeſt, ] 


To dreſs cloth as fullers do? 


ocular; tending to raiſe laughter. Addiſon. 


. 2. To turn to ri 


- 1, To conſume with fite. 
2. To wound with fire. 

To BURN. D. N. ; wee 
1. To be on fire. ö Rowe. 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion. Shakſpeare. 
4. To act as fire. + © Shakſpeares 

Boyle. 


Exodus. 


ing. 


burns any 


BURNE F. J. The name of a plant. 


BURNING. { State of inflammation. 


 BURNING-GLASS. . A, glaſs which col- 


lets the rays of the ſun into a narrow com- 
paſs, and ſo increaſes their force. 


| 7; BURNISH: v. 4. [burnir, French.] To 


poliſh. f Dryden. 


To BURNISH. . n. To grow bright or 


glofſy. - 8 Swift. 
7 BURNIS H. v. n. To grow. Dryden. 
BURNISHER. /. from purniſb.] RN 


1. The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes. 


2. The tool with which bookbinders give a ; 
| ." gloſs to the leaves of books. 


BURNT. Participle paſſive of burn. 
BURR. /. The lobe or lap of the ear. 
BURREL. . A fort of pear. 
BU'RREL Fly.* Oxfly; gadbee; breeze. 
BU'RREL Shot. . Small bullets, nails, ſtones, 
diſcharged out of the ordnance. - | 


1. A Corporate towny that is not a city, bet 


ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to · the parliament. * 


place fenced or fortified. | 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
To mine, as conies or 


. rabbits. 4 Mortimer. 


' BURSAR. /. [burſarivs, Latin. ] The treaſurer 
1 of a college. * f 5 a | 
BURSE.. /. [boprſe, French.] An exchange 


where merchants. meet. Philips. 
To BURST. v. n. I lui; I bave burſt, or 
buflen, [bunpran, Saxon. ] | 
1. To break, or fly open. 
2. To fly aſunder. | 
3· To break Way; to ſpring. \ . 
4. To come ſuddenly. Shakſpeare. 
8. To begin an action violently. Arbuthnot. 
To BURST, v. & To break ſuddenly; to 
make a quick and violent diſruption. 
BURST. J. A ſudden diſruption. Ailten. 
5 participial a. Diſeaſed with a 
hernia or rupture. h 
A rupture. 


Proezerbs. 
Shakſpeare. 


BURSTEN. 
BU'RSTNESS. / 


— 


BURSTWORT. / An herb good against 


| Papturs 
% 


* 


d icule. * 
Broome. 


Sharps 


 BU'SHINESS. . [ 


BU SKIN. ſ. CBreſeten, Dutch.] 
1. A kind of half boot; a ſhoe which comes 


Page. 


BUS 0 


BURT. ſ. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind. 
BUC RTHEN. ſ. See Bux DEN. | 
BURY. g. [from bung, Saxon. ] A dwelling- 
place. Philips. 
To BURY. v. a. [bynizean, Saxon. ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. Sbalſp. 


2. To inter with rites and ceremonies. f 

3. To conceal ; to hide. Shakſpeares 
BUSH. , [beis,, French. ] 

1. A thick ſhrub, © -— Spenſer. 


2. A bough of a tree fixed up to a door, to 
ſhew that liquors are ſold there. 
To BUSH. v. . | from the noun. ] To grow 
thick. „ | Milton, 
BU'SHEE. f. [ boifſeau, French. 
1. A meaſure containing eight gallons; a 
ſttike. 55 Shakſpeares 
2. A large ou Dryden. 


rom buſby.] The quality 
of being bulky. ' | 
BU'SHMENT. ſ. [from buſp.] A thicket. 


T Raleigh. 
BU'SHY, a. [from buſh.] | 

1. Thick; full of imall branches. Bacon. 

2+ Full of buſhes. - Dryden. 


 BU'SILESS. a. from buſy.] At leiſure. Sh. 
BU'SILY. ad. {from buſy.]J With hurry; 
actively. | Dryden. 
BU'SINESS. / [from buſy. ] 


1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 


2. An affair. Shakſpeart. 
3. The ſubject of action. Locke. 
4. Serious engagement, not play. Prior. 


8. Right of action: as, I had no buſineſs in 


the quarrel. 9 L'Eftrange. 

6. A matter of queſtion, Bacon. 
7. Ta do one's buſineſs. To kill, deſtroy; or 
x ruin him. 


BUS K. f. [laſine, Fr. A piece of ftedl or 
Harris. 


whalebone, worn by v to ſtrengthen their 
ſtays. | Donne. 


to the midieg. Sidney. 


2. A kind of high ſhoe worn by the ancient 


actors of tragedy. _ Smiths 
BU'SKINED. a. Dreſſed in buſkins, Milton. 
USK. a, Woody. | Shakſpeart. 
BUSS. . {5zs, the mouth, Iriſh.]J ]) 

1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. Pope. 


2: A boat for fiſhing.” (hu, Germ.] Temp. 

To BUSS. v, 4. To kiſs. 

BUST. J. fe, Ital.] A ſtatue repreſenting 
a man to his breaſt. "Addiſ'n. 


BU'STARD. / [L Harde, French] A wild. | 


turkey. Hakewwill, 
To BU'STLE. 2. n. To be buſy ; to ſtir. Claren. 
BU'SFTLE. ſ. A tumult; a hurry. 


"BU'STLER. /. {from brftle.] An ative 
ſtirring man. 85 

BUSY. a. fbyrgnn, Saxon. ] . 
1. Employed with earneftneſs.  Knolles, 
2. Buitling; active; meddling. Davits. 


To BU SV. . a. To employ; to engage. 

BUSSYRODY. . A vain, © meddling, fan- 

. taftica! pe: fun.” N 
H 2 


Shakſp. 5 


Sbatſpeure. 
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1. One that kills animals to ſell 


pier. | 
-BUTT. . [but, French. 


,  - 2efted. 


BY T - 


R Bur. 1 [burs, burag, Saxon. ; 


1. Except: none but boys. Bacon. 
2. Vet; nevertheleſs: he was to go, Sur he 
ſaid a while. „„ AMEN. 


3. The particle which introduces the minor 
of a ſyllogiſm ; now. Bramball. 
4. Only; nothing more than: her fortune 
was but ten pounds. | 
5. Than: no ſooner up but dreft. Guardian. 
6. But that: a man is ſeldom proud bur he 
repents. 5 Dryden. 
7. Otherwiſe than that : he cannot proſper 
but he muſt boaſt, - . Hooker. 
8. Not more than; he had but juſt enough. 

n Dryden. 
9. By any other means than. Shakſpeare. 


10. If it were not fot this. Shakſpeares 

11. However; howbeit. Dryden. 

12. Otherwiſe than. Sbalſpeare. 

13. Vet it may be objected. Bentley. 
14. But for; had not this been. Waller. 
BUT. . fo Fr.] A boundary. Folder. 
BUT. ſ. [In fea language.] The end of any 


plank which joins to another. Harris. 


BUT END. /. The blunt end of any thing. 


Clarenddn. 


BU'TCHER. /, [boucher, French.) 
eir fleſh. 


2. One that is delighted with blood. 


To BU'FCHER. v. a» Te kill; to 2 er 


ſavagely. by Shakſpeare. 
BU'TCHER's BROOM; or ExzEtnoLtLy. 


BU'TCHERLINESS. */. [ from butcherly. ] 
A butcherly manner; clumſy ſavageneſs. 
BU'TCHERLY. @. [from butcher. ] Cruel; 


bloody ; barbarous, and brutal. Aſcham. 
BU'TCHERY. /. 

1. The trade of a butcher, © Popes 

2. Murder; cruelty. '  Shakſpeare. 

3. The place where blood is ſhed. Shakſp. 


BU'TLER. ſ. [bouteiller, Fr.] A ſervant em- 


ployed in furniſhing the table. Swift. 
BU"TLERAGE. f.. The duty upon wines 
imported, claimed by the king's butler. Bac. 
BU'TMEN'F. / [ aboutement,. French. }J That 
part of the arch which joias it to the upright 

I 1 Wi Alton. 


1. The place on which the mark to be thot at 


2. The point at which the endeavour is di- 
: bakſpeare. . 


3. Aman upon whom the company break 
their jeſts. | Spect᷑ator. 


4. A ſtroke by the bead of a horned animal; 
a ſtroke given in fencing ; burleſque. Prior. 


' BUTT. . A veſſel; a barrel containing one 


hundred and twenty-fix gallons of wine. 


7 BUTT. . a To itrike with the head, as 


horned animals. . Morton. 
BU “T TER. /. [buzrene, Saxon.) An unc- 
tuous ſubſtance made by agitating the cream of 
milk, till the oil ſeparates from the whey, 


To BUTTER. v. a. [from the noun.} 


1. To ſmear, or oil with butter. Shakſpeare. 
2+ To increaſe the ſtakes every throw. Addiſ. 


Ben Fenſon. 


BUZ 
BU'TTERBUMP. . A fowt; the bittern, 


BU'TTERBUR. /, A plant. 
BU'TTERFLOWER. J. A yellow flower gf 


May. Cay, 

BU'TTEREFLY. /. [bur xenpleze, Saxon, 
A beautiful inſect. Here 

BUT TERIS. /. An inflrument of fee} ©, 
in paring the foot of a horſe. 

BU'TTER MILK. /. The whey ſeparated fun 
cream when butter is made. Hay, 

BU"TTERPRINT. / A piece of carved wood, 
uſed to mark butter. Lie, 

W ERTO OT H. / The great broad fore. 
tooth. 

1 J. A woman that ſeh 

uttes. ok - 

BU TTER WORT. /. A plant; ſanicle. 

BU'TTERY. a. Having the appearance 
qualities of butter. 5 Fl:ye, 

BU'TTERY. /. [from Futter.] The ron 


where proviſions are laid up. Bronjfia, 
BU"TTOCK. / The rump; the part nen 
the tail. Tull, 
BUTTON. . Latten, Welch. | 
1. Any knob or ball. Jul. 
2, The bud of a plant. bot ſpeare 
BU'TTON. . The ſeaurchin. Ainſtoan. 


70 BUTTON. v. 3. [from the noun.] 
1. To dreſs; to clothe. Millu. 
2. To faſten with buttons. 
BGB TTONHOLE. ſ. The loop in which the 
button of clothes is caught.  Branfþin, 
BU”TTRESS. /. [from aboutir, French, | 
I. A prop; a wall built to ſupport another, 
2. A prop; a ſupport. + + South 
To BUT TRBSS. v. =. To prop. 
BU'TWINK. . The name of a bird. 
BUTYRA'CEOUS. @. [ butyrum, Lat. butter 
Having the qualities of butter. | 
BU'TYROUS. a. Having the properties of 
butter. | . Flle, 
BU'XOM. „ | 
1. Obedient; obſequĩous. 5 Milton, 
2. Gay; lively; briſk. + » . *  Craſaw, 
3. Wanten ; jolly. | Dryden 
BU'XOMLY. ad. [from Bbuxom. ] Wantonly; 


> 


' - amorouſly. ** 


BURXOMNESS. , [from þuxom.Þ Wantote 


neſs; amorauſneſs. | 
To BUY. v. 4. preter. I bought ; I have bought, 
[b1egean, 3 : \ : 
1. To purchaſe ; to acquire ing a pric. 
2 e 7 3 E 54 Addiſon 


2. To manage, or obtain by money. Sal. 
To BUY. v. n, To treat about a pu: chaſe. 
BU'YER. . He that buys; a purchaſer. 

To BUZZ. Vs fo Lx x in, Teut.] 


1. To hum, like bees. Sucklngs 
2. To whiſper; to prate. © —Shokſpeonts 
3- To found heavy and low. Hayward, 


To BUZZ. v. a. To ſpread ſecretly. Bently. 
BUZZ. ſ. A hum; a whiſper; a tak with an 
air of ſecrecy. | | Audi. 
BUZ Z ARD. ſ. [buſard, Fr.] 
1. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of 1 4 ca 
2. A blockhead; yy BUZZER: 
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ZZ ER. J [from buzz] A 


| 21 wi Ibu, big, Saxon. ] a 
£ It notes the agent: the flower was cropped 
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1 by me. 4 Locke. 
Z lt notes the inſtrument: the wound was 
| made by a knife. | Dryden. 


© 3+ It notes the cauſe : the fever came by. a 


Addiſon. 


71 notes the means by which any thing is 
petformed: ſhe was gained by long ſolicita- 


tion. Shakſpeare. 
15 It ſhows the manner of an action 1 it was 
done by fits. Dryden. 


& It bas a eee noting the method 


in which any fucceſſive action is performed: 
the buſineſs proceeded by flow ſteps. Heoker. 


It notes the quantity had at one time: 1 


* 


* ſnuff by ounces. 
8. At, or in; noting place: they fought By 


Bacon. 


ſea, „ | 
9. According to: you may go by my leave. 


Bacos. 


00. According to; noting proof: the earth 


moves by the teſtimony of Kepler. Bentley. 
It, After; noting imication or conformity: 
1 live:by the imitation of Cornaro. Tillotſon, 
12. From; noting token: it is Ceſar = his 
voice. Ip | Walter. 
13. It notes the ſum or the difference be- 
tween two things compared: corn is cheaper 
by a ſhilling in the buſhel, Locke. 
14. Not later than; noting time: he roſe by 
fire. \ _ Spenſer. 
15. Beſide; noting paſſage : I came home by 
Cambray. : : FE; : * Addi ONs 
16. Beſide; near to; in preſence; noting 
ptoximity: the general ſtood by the king. Shak, 
17. Before himſelf, it notes the abſence of all 
others. : A bam. 
18. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. Dryden. 
19. At hand: he was unarmed, but his ſword 
was by him. . 
„„ 


ſecret whiſ. 
Shak ſpeares 


Boyle. 


BYZ 
20. It is uſed in forms of obteſting. Smith, 
21, By proxy of; noting ſubſtitution : he ap- 


peared by his attorney. Broome. 
22. In the ſame direction with: a column 


furrowed by its length. Grews 
BY. ad. 8 7 ; 
1. Near; at a ſmall diſtance, Dryden. 
2. Beſide; paſling. See. 
3. In preſence. ; Sidney. 
BY AND BY. In a ſhort time. Sidney. 


BY. /. [from the prepoſition.] Something not 
. direct and immediate object of regard; by 


e by. Bacon. Boyle. Dryden. 


BY. In compoſition, implies ſomething out of 
the direct way. 
BY-CONCERNMENT. . An affair which is 
not the main buſineſs. 
BY-END. /. Private intereſt; ſecret advantage. 
L'Efange. 
BY-GONE. ad. [a Scotch word.] Paſt. Shak. 
BY-LAW. .. By-laws are orders made for 
the good of thoſe that make them, further 
than the publick law binds. Cooet. 
BY-NAM . þo A nickname. Camden. 
BY-PATH. ſ. A private or obſcure path. 
BY-RESPECT. ſ. Private end or view. 
BY-ROOM. . A private room within. 
BY-SPEECH. ſ. An accidental or caſual 
ſpeech. Hooker. 
.BY-STANDER. ſ. A looker on; one uncon- 
cerned. 5 Locke. 
BY-STREET. /. An obſcure ſtreet. Cay. 
BV- VIEW. /. Private ſelf- intereſted purpoſe. 


Atterbury. 


BV-WALX. ſ. A private walk ; not the main 
road. 1 Broome. 
BY-WAY. J. A private and obſcure way. Sp. 

BY-WEST. ad. Weſtward; to the weſt of. 
Davies. 


BY-WORD. /. A ſaying ; a proverb. Atrerbury. 


BYE. /. Dwelling : in this ſenſe it frequently 
ends the names of places. Gibſon. 
BY'ZANTINE. See BizANTINE. 


16 CABAL. v. n. [cabater, Fr.] 


= 
ER 


clocky the other as 3, as ceſſatian, cin- 


der. It ſounds like & before a, o, u, or 
2 conſonant; and like s, before e, i, and y. 


C Has two ſounds; one like x, as call, 


CAB. /. A hebrew meaſure, containing about 


* 
. 


three pints Engliſh. 


CABA'L. {. [cabale, Fr. hp tradition. 


I, The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabins. 
2. A body of mep united in ſome cloſe de- 
ſign. Addiſon. 


3+ Intrigue. © Dryden. 


To form 


CAB 
cloſe 1 22 5 | : h Dryden. 
CA'BALIST. g. One ſkilled in the traditions of 


the Hebrews. Swift. 
CABALI'STICAL. 7 à. Something that has an 
CABALISTICK. & occult meaning. Spec. 


CABA'LLER. /. [from cabal.] He that en- 
gages in cloſe deſigns ; an intriguer. Dryden. 


. CABALLINE. 4. [caballinus, Lat. J Belongs 


ing to a horſe. 
CABARET. ſ. [Fr.] A tavern. Bromball. 
* þ Lcabus, Fr. braſſica, Lat.] A 
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J CABBAGE. v. a. To ſteal in cutting 
clothes, ge Arbuthbrot. 
CA'BBAGE-TREF. /. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 
CA'SBAGE-WORM. /. An inſect. 
CA'BIN. {.\ cabane,FEr. chabin, Welch, a cottage. ] 


Li Ben - tity AFFAIR: On Pe. 


1. A ſmall room. | Spenſer. 
2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip. Raleigb. 
3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe. Sidrey. 

4. A tent. Fairfax. 
Tz CA'BIN. S. n, [from the noun. ] To live 
in a Cabin, | Spatſpeare. 


Te CA'BIN. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 
CA*RINED. a. [from cabin. ] Belonging to a 
cabin. | | Milten. 
CA DIN ET. /. [ cabinet, French. ] 
1. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities. 
2. Any place in which things of value are 
hidden. Taylor. 


held. | : Dryden. 
4. A hut, or houſe. Spes ſer. 
CA BIN ET COUNCIL. f. A council held in 
a private manner. 1 Bacon. 


CA'BINET MAKER. ſ. [from calinet and 
ma e.] One that makes ſmall nice work in 
wood. | | Mortimer. 

CABLE. /. Icabl, Welch; cabe!, Dutch. ] The 
great rope cf a ſhip to which the anchor is 
faſtened. R atei 2 bs 


CACHE'CTICK. S ing an ill habit of body; 
ſhewing an ill habit. a Fleyer. 

CACHE'XY. , [reyetizr.] Such a diſtempera- 
ture of the humours, as hinders nutrition, and 

weakens the vital and animal functions. Arb. 

CACHINNA'TION. /. [cachinnatio, Latin. ] 
A loud laughter. 1 

CA'CKEREL. ſ. A fiſh. 

Fo CACKLE. v. n. [kacckel:n, Dutch. ] 


1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe. Pepe. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen. 
3. Fo laugh; to giggle. Arbutbnot. 


44. To talk idly; to prattle: to chatter. 
CA CRKLE. ,. [from the verb.] The voice of 

a goole or fowl. % Dryden. 
CATCELER. . from cackle. ] 

1. A fowl that cackies. 

2, A telltale; a tatler. : 
CACOCHY'MICAL. 2 a. [from cachochymy.] 
CACOCHY'MICK. Kaving the humours 

corrupted. Floyer. 
CACOCHY'MY. / [ #2x7Fvp462+ ] A deprava- 

tion of the humours from a ſound fate. Arb. 
q CACOPHONY. / [ x24cpwv;2.] A: bad found 
: of words. 1 : *, 
To CACU'MINATE. . a. [cacumino, Lat.] 
To make harp or pyramidal. 7 


the appearance of a dead carcaie. 


CA DDIS. {. 
1. A kind of tape or riband. Shatſpeares 
2. A kind of worm or grub. Nulton. 


CADE. /, [cadeler, Fr.] Tame; ſoft: as a 

+ "-cade lamb. * 

Je CADE. v. 4. | from thę noun. ] To bieed 
up in ſottneſs, by | ho 


— 


3. A private room in which conſultations are 


CACHE'CTICAL. 7 a. [from cachexy.] Ha. 


«+ CADA'VEROUS. . | cadaver, Lat.] Having | 


C A L 


CADE. . | cadus, Lat.] A barrel; . 
Able l A . phy, 
CA DENCV. . Leadence, Fr.] 
1. Fall; ſtate of ſinking; decline. 
2. The fall of the "= kg ; Far = 
3- The flow of verſes, or periods. 5 
4. The tone or ſound. . Swift 
5+ -In horſemanſhip, cadence is an equal Wy 
ſure or proportion, which a horſe obferyes A 
all his motions. Farrirr's Dia, 
CADENT. a. [| caden:, Lat.} F alling dom, 
CA'DET. /. [ cadet, French. ] ky 
1. The younger brother. 
2. The youngeſt brother, Brown, 


Dryden, 


3. A volunteer in the army, who ſerves in ei. 


pectation of a commiſſion. 
CADEW. . A ftraw worm. 
CA'DGER. . A huckfter. 
CA DI. /. A magiftrate among the Turks, 
CADFLLACK. /. A fort of pear, 


CACTAS. ſ. [Lat.] A wind from the north; 


the northeaſt wind. Milton, 
CASURA. ſ. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by 


which a ſhort ſyllable after a complete foot is 


made long. 
CAFTAN. f. [ Perſ.] A Perfian veſt or garment, 
CAG. J. A barrel, or wooden veſſel, containing 
four or five gallons. 
CAGE. /. [cage, French. ] 

1. An encloſure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept. - Sidney. Sift, 
2. A place for wild beaſts. 

3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 
To CAGE. v. a.. [from the noun.] To en- 
cloſe in a cage. Damme. 
CATMAN. ſ. The American name of a cio- 


codile. 


7 CAJO'LE. v. 4. [cageoller, Fr.] To flat 


ter; to ſooth. Hudiras, 
CAJO'LER. . [from cajcle.] A flatterer; a 

wheedler. ; 
CATOLERY. G f cazelerie, Fr.] Flattery. 


_ CAISSON. . | French. ] A cheſt of bombs or 


powder; any hollow fabrick of timber, 
CA'TTIFE. f. Icattivo, Ital. a ſlave.] A mean 


villain ; a deſpicable knave. . Spenſer, 
CAKE. /. [cuch, Tevtonick. ] 
1. A kind of delicate bread. Deda. 


2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high. 

| | Bacon. Dryden. 

7% CAKE, v. n. [from the noun. ] To harden, 
as dough in the oven. ty  Alddiſen. 
CALABA'SH Tree. A tree of which the ſhells 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alſo for 


inſtruments of muſick. Miller, 
CALAMANCO, {. [calamancus, Lat.] A kind 
of woollen tuff. Tatters 


CALAMIN E, or Lapis Calamivaris. /. A kind 
of foſſil bituminous earth, which, being mix 
ed with copper, changes it into brals. Leickes 


. CALAMINT. . [ ca/amintha, Lat. The name 


cf a plant. | ; 
CALA'MITOUS. a. [calamiteſus, Latin. ] 
Miſerable; involved in diſtreſs; unbappY 
wretched, 5 Milton, South. 
CALA'MITOUSNESS, / Miſery ; diftrels 
2 CALAMITY» 


6 © ws(o 


| 74 CA'LCULATE: „. 4. [talculer, Fr.] 


| CA'LCULOUS. 
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| Hur v. ſcalamitas, Lat.] Misfors 


fe of mifery. Baton. 
Lal. [Lat.] A ſort of reed or ſweet- 
ſcented wood, mentioned in ſcripture. 


1 CALA'SH. ſ. {caleche, Fr.] A ſmall carriage 


of pleaſure. a 4 X ing. 


| CALCEATED. 5. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod; 


fitted with ſhoes. 


| CALCEDUNIUS. J [Latin] A kind of pre- 


cious ſtone. 4 : codwoard. 
CALCINA'TION. . from calcine 3 calcina- 
tion, Fr.] Such a management of bodies by 

fire, as renders them reducible to powder; chy- 


mical pulverization. © - _ Boyle. 
| CALCUNATORY. [from calcinate.] A 
veſſel uſed in calcization. e 
; To CALCFNE. Us As [calciner, Fr. from cal, 
Lat. T 5 | 
7 1 2 burn in the fire. to a calx, or friable ſub - 
| Nance. | . 


2. To burn uß. Der ham. 

J CLCTNE. v. n. To become a calx, a kind 

of lime, by heat. Netetor. 
1. To compute; to reckon. 

2. To cqmpute the ſituation of the planets at 

. any certain time. Ho 20 es. 

3. To adjuſt ; to protect for any certain end. 

Y 8 1 | _— Tillotſen. 


| CALCULA'TION. J Tfrom tdleilate.] 


1. A practice, or manner of reckoning z\ the 
.art of numbering. "x Welter? 


1. The reſult of arithmetical operation. Bro. 


CALCULA”FOR: /. from calcelate.} A com- 


puter. 0 : y 


Ca'LOULATORY. a. [front calcutare.] Be- 


longing to ealeulation:  - | ” 
CA'LCULE» ſo [catcalas; Lat.] Reckoning; 
-00Fiputds - ©. T7  » Howel. 
c HCULOSE. 2 @. [from calculas, Latin. ] 
Stony; gritty. © Sharp. 
CALCULUS. f. -| Latin. ] * The ſtone in t 
bladder, | 
CALDRON. , [chauldron, Fr.] A pot; a 

bofler; a kettle. "Spenſer. | Addiſon: 
CALEFA'CTION. /. [from calefacio, Latin. } 
1. The act of heating any thing. if 

2. The tate of being heated. 
CALEFA'CTIVE. 4. [from calefacio, Lat.] 

That which makes any thing hot; heating. 


CALEFA'CTORY. a. [from calefacio, Lat.] 


That which heats. 3 
To CA'LEFY. Vs ih [ealepo,* Lat.] To grow 
hot; to'be heated. Broten. 
CALENDAR. . [calendatium, Lat.] A re- 
giſter of the year, in which the months, and 
ſtated times, are marked, as feſtivals, and ho- 
lidays. | Sbalſpeare. Dryd*n. 
To CALENDER. v. a. [ calendrer, Fr.] To 
dteſs cloth. | ; 
CALENDER. /. [from the verb.] A hot preſs ; 
a preſs in which clothiers ſmooth their cloth. 


CA'LENDRER. /. [from calender. ] The per- 


ſon who calenders. 


CXLENDS. J. [calende, Lat.] The firft day 


of every month among the Romans. 


tze leaks of a ſhip. 


CAL 


CA'LENTURE. /. Tfrom cales, Lat.] A dif- 


temper in hot climstes; wherein they imagine 


the ſea to be green fields. Swift. 
CALF. /. calves in the plural. Ice alp, Saxon. ] 
1. The young of a'cow. Witkins. 
2, Calvei of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, 
n gnifying ſacrifices of praife and prayers. 
3+ The thick, plump, buibous part of the leg. 
_ SW) Wi Sacklings 
CALIBER. F. [calibre, Fr.] The bore; the 
diameter of the barrel of a gun. 
CA'LICE, / ralix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice, 


CA LICO. / {from Calecut in India.] An In- 


dian ſtuff made of cotton. Ada ſon. 
CALID. a. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning. 
CALVDITY, 1 from calid.] Heat. Brown. 
.CA'LIF, . Fhbalifa, Arab.] A title aſ- 
CA'LIPH:. , ſumed by the ſucceſſors of Ma- 
' homet among the Saracens. IB 6-3 
CALIG ACTION. f. from caligo, Lat.] Dark- 
neſs; cloudineſs. Brown. 
CALFGINOUS. a. fcaligire/us, Lat.] Ob- 
ſcure; dim. | | 9 2 
CALIGINOUSNESS. f. [from celiginous. ] 
Darkneſs. 9 


CALIGRAPHY. Y. [naypagias] Beautiful 


writing. N Prideauc. 
CALIVER. , [from caliber.] A hand gun; 
a har quebuſe; an old muſket. Shag ſpeure. 
CALIN. g. batin.] A cup. Uſed of flowers. 
To CALK. v. 2. ¶ from calage, Fr.] To ſtop 


CA'EKER./.: ¶ from calk.} The workman that 


ſ5ps the leaks of a ſhip. Excel. 
To CALL. v. a. fkalder, Daniſh. © 

1. To name; to denominate. Cenis. 

2. To ſummon or invite. Knoll es. 


3. To convoke; to ſummon together. Clare 


4. To ſammon judicially.' Watts. 
5. To ſummon by command. | Iſiah. 
6. In the theological ſenſe, to inſpire with ar- 


: dur of piety. Romans. 
7. To invoke; to appeal tos Clarendon. 
S8. To proclaim; to publiſh. 3. > 


9. To excite ; to put in action; to bring in- 
to view. 4 \  Conviey. 
10. To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious de- 
nomination. = Srvift. 
11. To call back. To revoke. Haiab. 
12. To call in. To reſume money at intereff. 
Y Addifune 
13. To call over. To read aloud a lift or 
maſter-roll. | „ 
14. To call out. To challenge. Dryden. 
To CALL. v. n. To make a ſhort viſit; to gome 


* 


by accident, or without formality. B. Jonſon. 
CALL. from the verb.] | f 
1. A vocal addreſs. Pope. 
2. Requiſition. Ho ker. 


3. Divine vocation ; ſummons to draw reli- 


gion. c Locke. 
4. An impulſe. Roſcommon. 
8. Authority; command. * Denham. 
6. A demand ;-a claim. - Atdifn. 
7. Ananſtrument to call birds. Wilkins. 


J. Calling; vocation ; employment. Dryden. 
H 4 9. A 


— 


Ralligb. Dryden. 
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1 Bacon. CALUMNIA'TION. J [from calunniats) q 
CA'LLAT. ears, malicious and falſe repreſentation of uod 

CALLING. /. [from call.J CALU MNIATOR. /. {from calumniate,] A 

1. Vocation ; profeſſion ; trade. Rogers. forger of accuſation; a ſlanderer. Adaiſ 


2. Proper ſtation, or employment. Swift, CALU"MNIOUS. @. [from calumny.] Slan. 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the fame em- derous; falſely reproachful. Shakjpeare, 


ployment or profeſſion. Hammond. CAL. UMNV. /. [calummia, Latin.] Slander: 
4. Divine vocation; invitation to the true re- falſe charge. Tabl. 
ligion. 5 Hate till. CALX. ſ. [ Latin.] Any thing rendered n- 


CA'LLIPERS. ſ. Compaſſes with bowed thanks, + ducible to powder by burning. izby 
| | 22 Moon. CA'LYCLE. ſ. [calyculus, Latin.] A, imal 
CALLO'SITY. /. [callgſite, French. ] A kind bud of a plant. | 


of ſelling without pain. Quincy. CAMATEU. /. A ſtone with various figure 
CA'LLOUS. 4. [callus, Latin. ] | and repreſentations of landſkips, formed by 

1. Indurated ; hardened, Wiſeman. nature. 

2. Hardened in mind; infenfible. Dryden. CAMBER. . A piece of timber cut arching, 
.CA'LLOUSNESS. /. [from callus. ] CA'MBRICE. /. [from Cambray.] A kind ef 

1. Induration of the fibres. Cbeyne. fine linen. ä Sßbati ptare 

2. Inſenſibility of mind. Bentley. CAME. The preterite of to come. Addi. 
CA'LLOW. 2. Unfledged; naked; wanting CAMEL. ſ. [camelus, Lat.] An animal very 
feathers. 8 7 Milton. common in Arabia, Judza, and the neigh. 
CALLUS. ſ. [Latin.] | bouring countries. One ſort is large, fit to 
1. An induration of the fibres. 744 carry burdens of a thouſand pounds, having 


2. The hard ſubſtanee by which broken bones one bunch upon its back. Another have tw 
are united. _ _ * Fa bunches upon their backs, fit for men to ride 
CALM: a. [calme, Dutch.]J ]) 29 on. A third kind js ſmaller, called dromeda. 
1. Quiet; ſerene 3 not ſturmy z not tempeſt- tries, becauſe of their ſwiftneſs. Camels will 
uous. | Spenſer. continue ten days without drinking. Calne, 
2. Undifturbed ; unruffled. . Atterbury. CAMELOPARD. . [from camels and por. 
CALM. . | 1 dus, Latin. ] An animal taller than an ele- 
1. Serenity; ſtillneſs, FRaleigb. phant, but not ſo thick. | 
2. Freedom from diſturbance ; quiet; repoſe, CA'MELOT. 2 /. [from camel.] A kind of 
| | . South, CA'MLET. . $ fiuff originally made by a mix. 
To CALM. v. a. . ture of filk and camels hair ; it is now made 
1. To ſtill ; to quiet. . . Dryden. + with wool and ſilk. Brown, 
2. To pacify ; to appeaſe. Atterlury. CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical 
CA'LMER. . [from ca/m. ] The perſon or thing machine uſed in a darkened chamber, fo that 
which has the power of giving quiet. Welton. the light coming only through a double con- 
CA'LMLY. ad. | from calm. ] . vex glaſs, objects oppoſite are repreſented in- 


1. Without ſtorms, or violence. verted. a 5 Martin, 
2. Without paſſions ; quietly. | Puior. CAMERADE. ſ. [from camera, Latin.] A 
CALMNESS. f. [from calm. chamberfellow ; a boſom companion. Rymer, 
1. Tranquillity ; ſerenity. Dienbam. CA'MERATED. a. [cameratus, Lat.] Arched. 


2. Mildneſs; freedom from paſſion. Shakſp. CAMERA'TION. f. [camcratio, Latin.] A 
'CALMY. a. [from caim.] Calm; peaceful. vaulting or arching. 
. e | Spenſer. CAMISA DO. /. [camiſe, a ſhirt, Italian.] An 
CA'LOMEL. /. [calomelus, Latin.) Mercury attack made in the dark; on which occalion 
_ fix times ſublimed. Wiſeman. \ they put their ſhirts outward. Hayward. 
, CALORVFICK. a. ſcalorificus, Lat.] That CA'MISATED. 4. Dreſſed with the thirt outs 
* has the quality of producing heat. Grew. ' ward. 


CALOTTE. /. [French.] A cap or coif. CA'MLET. See CAMELOT. 
CALOYERS. ſ. [&.] Monks of the Greek CAMMOCK. . [cammoc, Sax. ] An herb; 
church. petty whin, or reſtharrow. 


CATLTROPS. ſ. [colenzppe, Saxon. ] CAM O' YS. a. [camus, French.] Flat of the 
1. An inſtrument made with four ſpikes, ſo noſe, . Brown. 
that which way ſoever it falls to the ground, CAMP. ſ. [campe, Fr.] The order of tents, 


one of them points upright. Addiſon. placed by armies when they keep the field. 
g 2. A plant mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, To CAMP. v. a. [from the noun.] To lodge 
N under the name of tril ulus. Milton. — 4 Sbalſpeart. 
To CALVE. v. 2. [from calf.) To bring a . CAMP-FIGHT. ſ. An old word for cembat. 
calf; ſpoken of a cow. Dryden. ; Haleuill. 


CA'LVILLE. French. ] A fort of apple. CAMPAIGN. /. I campaig ne, French. ] 
To CALU'MNIA TE. v. #. [calumnior, Lat.] 1. A large, open, level tract of ground. 
To accuſe falſely. Dryden. 2. The time for which any army keeps 
To CALU'MNIATE. v. 4. To ſlander. Sprat. field. | _ 
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Lp \NIFORM: a: [of campana and 
C Cage a) of flowers, which. are 
in the ſhape of a bell. © Harris. 


ff | : 

'1 MPA/NULATE. As Campaniform. ; 
4 pg IRAl. as { campeſtris, Lat.] Grow- 
lan, 6 ing in fields. Mortimer. 
are, Loa 'MPHIRE-TREE. fo [camphora, Latin. ] 
er; | There are two ſorts of this tree; one of Bor- 
ole, | neo, from which the beſt campbire is taken, 
re- | which is a natural exudation from the tree, 
by, | where the bark has been wounded. The 
nall other ſort is a native of Japan- | 

OA MPHORATE. 4. from camphora, Lat.] 
res Impregnated with camphire. LPoyle. © 
by CA'MPION. /. e Latin.] A plant. 

FCAMUS. + A thin dreſs, : Spenſer. 
. CAN. /. [canne, Saxon.] A cup of metal, as, 
of un or copper... Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
2 % CAN. v. n. ¶ lonxen, Dutch. ] : 
Ms 1; To be able; to have power. Locke, 
ry 2. It expreſſes the potential mood: as, 4 can 
b do it. Mt | , Dryden. 


o CANATLLE. f. [Fr.] The loweſt people. 
CANA'L. /. [ canals, Latin:] 5 
1. A baſin of water in a garden. 

2. Any courſe of water made by art. 
3. A paſſage through which any of the juices 
of the body flow. | 2 
CANAL-COAL. ſ. A fine kind of coal. 
CANALITCULATED. ſ. [canaliculatus, Lat.] 

Made like a pipe or gutter. 
| CANARY. . [from the Canary iflands. ] 
Wine brought from the Canaries ; ſack. 


Pope. 


| CANA*'RY-BIRD. An excellent ſinging bird. 
Fa CANCEL. v. g. ſcanceller, French. 
1. To croſs a writing. | 
2. Toefface ; to obliterate in general. Roſas. 
CANCELLATED. a. [from cantel.] 

barred. | Grew. 


| CANCELLA'TION, g. [from cancel.] An ex- 
punging or croſſing of a writing, ſo as to take 
away its force, 
CANCER, ,. cancer, Latin. ] 
1. A crabfiſh. \ 
2. The ſign of the ſummer ſolſtice. Thomſon. 
3. A virulent ſwelling, or fore, not to be cured. 
| 5 8 Wiſeman. 
To CANCERATE. . Ne {from cancer.] To 
become a cancer. | 
CANCER A'TION. /. A growing cancerous. 
CANCEROUS. a. | from cancer, | Having the 
virulence of a cancer. Wiſeman. 
CANCEROUSNESS. /. The ſtate of being 
cancerous. 5 : 
| CANCRINE. 3. [from cancer.] Having the 
qualities of a crab. 
CA'NDENT. as 


* 
. 


[ candens, Lat.] Hot. Brown. 


CANDICANT. a. [candicans, Lat.] Grow- 
ing white, | | Dic. 
CA NDID. 4. [candidus, Latin. ] 
1. White, ; Dryden. 
2, Fair; open; ingenuous; kind. Loc le. 
CANDIDATE. . {candidatus, Lat.] A com- 
petitor; one that ſolicits advancement, or pre- 


4 
15 


7. CAN AR. v. a. To frolick. Shakſpeare. 


Croſs- 


L'Eftrange. ' 


CAN 


CA'NDIDLY. ad. [from candid.] Fairly ; 
without trick; ingenuouſſy. Swift. 
CA'NDIDNESS. /. {from candid.} Ingenuity 3 
openneſs of temper. © * South. 
To CA'NDIFY, v. 4. [candiſico, Latin.} To 
make white. Dic. 


CANDLE. /. [candela, Latin.) 


1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſurround- 
ing a wick of flax or cotton. _ - Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. Shakſpeare. 
CA'NDLEBERRY- TREE. Sweet willow. 
CANDLEHO'LNER. / [from candle and hold. 
1. He that holds the candle. | 
2. He that remotely aſſiſts. Shakſpeare. 
CA'NDLELIGHT. /. [from candle and ligbt. ] 
1. The light of a candle. Swift. 
2. The neceſſary candles for uſe. Molmeux. 
CA'NDLEMAS. . [from candle and maſs. 
The feaſt of the Purification of the bl 
Virgin, which was formerly celebrated with 
many lights in churches. Brown. Gay. 
CA'NDLESTICK. /. {from candle and flick. 
The inſtrument that holds candjes. Addiſon. 
CA'NDLESTUFF. q. [from candle and uff. 
. Greaſe ; tallow. Bacon. 


CANDLEWA'STER. ſ. [from candle and 
awhſte.} A ſpendthrift. Shakſpeare. 

- CA'NDOCEK. /., A weed that grows in rivers. 
en * Walton. 


\CA'NDOUR. /., Leeder, Lat. I Sweet temper 3 


purity of mind; ingenuity. Watts. 
To CANDY. v». a. 
1. To conſerve with ſugar. Bacon. 
2. To form into congelations. Shbakſpeares 
To CANDY. . n. To grow congealed. 


CANDY Lion's foot. | catanance, Latin.] A 


plant, ; Millers 
CANE. /.. [canna, Latin. ] 

1. A kind of ſtrong reed. Harvey. 

2. The plant which yields the ſugar. Other 


reeds have their ſkin hard; but the ſkin of the 
ſugar cane is ſoft, and the pith very juicy. It ' 


© uſually grows four or five feet high, and about 


half an inch diameter. The ſtem is divided 
by knots a foot and a half apart. They uſually 
plant them in pieces cut a foot and a half be- 
low the top of the flower, and they are ordi- 

narily ripe in ten months. 
y Dryden. 


3. A lance, 
4. A reed. Mortimer. 


'To CANE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To beat. 


CANYCULAR. &a. | canicularis,. Latin. ] Be- 
longing to the dogſtar. room. 
CANINE. a. [caninus, Latin. ] Having the 


properties of a dog. 3 5 Addiſons 
-CA'NISTER. /. { caniftrum, Latin. 
1. A ſmall baſket. Dryden. 


2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing is laid up. 
CA'NKER. /. cancer, Latin. ] 
1. A worm that preys upon and deſtroys 
fruits, 6 | Spenſer. 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. Walton. 
3. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. Bac. 
4+ A kind of wild worthleſs roſes. Peacham. 
5, An eating or corroding humour. Shakſp. 
6, Corroſion ; virulence. _ HO 
7. 


C AN 


7. A difeats i in trees. 5 Diæꝭ. 
To C ANKER. Us Ns { from the noun. ] To 

grow corrupt. ys Prior. 
Jo CANKER. v. 2. : 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. Herbert. 

2. To infect; to pollute. Aadiſon. 


CA'NKERBIT. part. 4. from canker and bit; F 


Bitten with anenvenomed tooth.” Shak/peare, 
CANNABINE. a. [ cannabimus, Lat.] Hempen, 
CA'NNIBAL. /. An anthropophagite; a man- 

eater. | Davies. Bentley, 

CANNIBALLY. ad. In the manner of a 


cannibal. Shakſpeare. 
CA'NNIPERS, / Callipers. 
CANNON. ). [cannn, Fr.] A gun _ 


than can be managed by the hand. 
CA'NNON-BALL. hk The balls which are 
CA'NNON-SHOT. $ ſhot from great guns 
Zo CANNON ADE. v. 2. boron carncne] To 
batter with great guns. 
CANNONVYER. /. {from cannon] The-en- 
gineer that manages cannon. Hayward. 
CANNOT. Of can and-zor. It notes inability : 
as, I cannot fly : or impoffibility; as, colours 
cannet be ſeen in the dark. Tocke. 
CANO A. 7 . A boat made by cutting the 
CANOE. trunk of a tree inte bee veſiel. 
; 1. 4 rule; ; a law. 
2. Law made by ecc 
3. The books of 


rule „ 


Heier. 
Rival councils. Stilling. 
ly Scripture; or the great 


5. A large ſort of printing letter. 
CA'NON-BIT. / That part of the bit let i 
tze horſe's mouth. Spenſer. 
CANONESS. /. [ canoniſſa, tow Latin.} In 

popiſh countries, women living after the ex- 

ample of ſecular canons. -  Aylfe. 
CANO'NICAL. a. | canonicus, low Lain. 3 

1. According to the canen. 

2. Conſtituting the canon. 1. 

3. Regular; ſtated; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 

laws. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual; echten Raleigb. 
CANQ'N ICALLY. ad. {| from canonical. ] 

In a manaer agreeable to the canon. 
CANO'NICALNESS. J. The quality of being 
- canonical. 

CA'NONIST. ſ. [from cansn.] A profeſſor 
of the canon law. Camden. Pope. 
.CANONIZ A'TION. / [from canonize. ] T he 
act of declaring a ſaint. Addiſon. 
: To CA' NONIZE, UV. a. [ from canon.] To de- 


.- Elate any man a ſaint, Bacon. 
CANON RY. 2 / from canon. ] An eccle- 
 EA'NONSHIP. S flaſtical benefice in ſome ca- 


thedral or collegiate church. 

CANOPIED. a. [from * canopy. ] Covered 
- with a canopy. Milton. 
.CA'NOPY. /. [canopeum, low Latin.] A co- 

vering ſpread over the head. Fairfax. 

To CA'NOPY. v. a. from the noun-] To 
cover with a canopy. Dryden. 

__ OROUS. 2. re 1 Muſical; 

tuneful. = 


CANTATA. J. at] A ſong. 


 CANTHARIDES. */. [ Latin. | Spaniſh flies 


Ca NT] LIVERS. . Pieces of wood framed in. 


Hlfte. 
4. A dignjitary in cathedral churches. Bacon. 


corners. Shak(peare, 
To CANTLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] Ty 

cut in pieces. Dryden, 
CA'NTLET. f. [from cartle.] A piece; 

fragment. i Dryden, 
CAN 70. . Rn A books, or ſection of 
a poem. Shai ſpears 
CANTON. /. 


To CANTON. v. 4. 


1. To ſift; 


CAN. As 


. : 


CAP 


CANT. Y [ cantas, Latin. ] 
1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and yy, 
i gabonds. 
2. A form of ſpeaking peculiar to fome oy 
. tain claſs or body of men. Dryde, 
3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs, Dyyz., 
4. Barbarous 3 jargon. Sai 
5. Auction. Stojf, 
To CANT. v. u. To talk in the 258 of pare 
ticular profeſlions. Glarzill, 
CANTA'TION, / 
act of tinging. 
CA'NTER. | from cant. ] Hypocrite, 
CANTERBURY BELLS. Felflower, 
CA'NNTERBURY GALLOP. The gallop g 
an ambling horſe, commonly called a cante, 


[from canto, Lat.] Th 


_ uſed to raiſe bliſters, Bam, 
GEN LUST, . [Lat.] The corner of the eye. 


Wiſenus. 
GA) NICI. E. J. ſcanto, Latin.] 

A ſong. 

„ The long of Solomon. Bam, 
to the front or other ſides of the houſe, ty 
ſuſtain the eves over it. Morin 

CANTLE. J. [Aant, Dutch. ] A piece with 


1. A ſmall parcel or givifion of land. 
2. A ſmail community, or clan. Barn, 
To divide Into littk 
Licks, 
To parcel out ind 
. Howel, 
_ 


arts. 
To CA'NTONIZE. v. a. 
ſmall diviſions. 
CANTRED. . A hundred. 
CA'NVASS. /. [ canewas, Fr.] A kind ot 
linen cloth woven for ſeveral utes. Sidag. 
To CA'NVASS. v. a. [cannabaſſer, French. 
to examine, Mood uurd, 
2. To debate; ; to controvert. L'Efrangi. 
To CA NVASS. v. u. To folicit Hut. 
from cance] Full of canes. Mii. 
CA'NZONET. . 8 Italian.] A 
little ſong. Prachatts 
CAP. /. lep, Welch. ** 


1. The garment that covers the head. Swift. 


Shaiſp. 


2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 
Shakſpearts 


3. The topmoſt; the higheſt, 


4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. - 


To CAP. v. a. [| from the noun. ] 
1. To cover on the top. Der ban. 
2. To ſnatch off the cap. Spenſers 
3. To cap verſes. To name lady verles 
beginning with a particular letter. 
CAP 2 ps. From head to foot; all over. 
CAP à pie. 4 Sbalſpeare. Sebifte 
CAP-PAPER. ſ. A ſort of coarſe browniſh pope 


formed into caps or bags. Boyte. 
| ö cba. 


. CAP 


APABILITY. / [from capable.] Capacity, 
BIE. 4. [capable, French. 2 

. Eadued with powers equal to any ee 
* . "aits. 


5 3 intelligent; able to underſtand. Shakjp. 
«, - Capacious z able to receive. Digby. 
4 4. Suſceptible, 5 Friar. 
wn 6. Qualified for. Tilloijon. 
th 6. Hollow. A Sballſpcare. 
„ens. (. [from copable.} The 


J quality or ſtate of being capable. 
b,pACIOUS,. 4. [capax, Latin.] 
. Wide; large; able to hold much. 

2. Extenſive; equal to great deſign, Watts. 
\ÞA'CIOUSNESS. |. from capaciæus. The 
| power of holding ; largeneſs. 


Jo enable; to qualify. a 
CAPACITY. h. | capacite, French, ] 


1. The power of containing... Davies. 


4 . The force or power af the mind. South. 
. 3. Power; ability. 5 Blackmore. 
4. Room ; ſpace. | Boy. 

g. state; condition; character. South. 


ECAPARISON. /. [capatazen, Spaniſh. ] A 
ſort of cover for a horſe. Milton. 
% CAA RISON. v. 4. {from the noun. J 


0 1. To dreſs in capariſons. Dryden. 
2. To dreſs pompouſly. Shakſpeare. 
N | CAPE. /. *{ capes French. ] | 

I 1. Headiand ; promontory... Arhuthnot. 
i 2+ The neck- piece of a cloak. . Bacon. 


LCA'PER. . from caper, Latin, a gbat:} A 
| leap; a jump. ; Swift. 


TIN | Flyer. 
| CAPER BUSH. ſ. {capparis, Lat.] This 
| plant grows in the ſouth of France; the buds 


f are pickled for eating- 22 
To CA PER. v. n. [from the 1 1 ; 
1. To dance frolickſomely. bak eare. 
2. To ſkip for merriment. Craſhazv. 


3. To dance. . Rove. 
CA'PERER. ſ. {from caper.] A dancer. Dryd. 


9 dos, —_ _ wal 


CAPILLA'CEOUS. a. The tame with capil- 
lary. : 8 5 

CAPILLAM ENT. f. fcapiliamentum, Lat.] 
Small threads. or hairs. which grow up in the 
middle of a flower. + | NDuincy. 
CAPILLARY. 4. from capillus, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling hairs ſmall; minute. Brown. 


ramification of - veſſels. 
CAPITAL. a. [ capitalis, Latin. ] | 
Milton. 


1. Relating to the head. 

2. Criminal in the higheſt degree. Swift. 
3. That which affects life. Bacon. 
4 Chief; principal. Hooker. Atterbury. 
5. Chief; metropolitan. - © Milton. 


6. Applied to letters, large; ſuch as are writ- 
ten at the beginning or heads of books. 
7 rp Stock. The principal or original 
ock of a trading company. 
CAPITAL. / : 8 


1. The upper part of a pillar, Addiſon, 


0 


N [ Holder. . 
tt CAPA'CITATE. v. n. [from capacity. | 
| Dryden. 


ca PER. I. Icapparis, Latin. ] An acid pickle. 


| CAPTAS. f. | Lat.] A writ of execution. Cocbel. 


| CAPILLA'TION. / [copillus, Lat.] A ſmall 


Brown. . 


CAP 


2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 
CA*PITALLY. ad. {from capical. | In a capi- 
- tal manner. 5 : 
CAPITA'TION. / [from caput, Latin. ] 
Numeration by heads. Brown. 
CAPITULAR. ſ. from capitulum, Latin. 
1. The body of the ſtatutes of a chapter. 
2. A member of a chapter. Aylife. 
To CAPI'TULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, 
Latin. | N 
1. 10 up any thing in heads or articles. 


| ED Shakſpeart. 
2. To yield, or ſurrender on certain ftipula- 
tions. Haywvard. 


CAPITULA'TION. . Stipulation z terms; 
conditions. * Hale. 
CAPIVITREE. f. Cecpaiba, Lat.] This tree 
grows near a village called Ayapel, in the pro- 
vince of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies. Some of them do not yield any of the 
balſam; thoſe that do, are diſtinguiſhed by 

a ridge. . One of theſe trees will yield five or 
fix galtbn& of balſam;, © » Miller. 
CA'PON. ſ. | apo, Latin. ] A caſtrated cock. 


- CAPONNTERE. J. [Fr. a term in fortifica- 


tion.] A covered lodgment, of about four or 
five feet broad, encompaſſed with a little pa- 
. rapet. „ Harris. 
CAPOT. f. French. ] Is when one party wins 
all the tricks, of. cards at the game of picquet. 
CAPOU'CH. / [capuce, Fr. } A"monk's hood. 
CA'PPER. /. þtrom cap.] One Who makes or 
. ſells caps. | 
CAPREOLATE. 4. ¶ from capreolus, Latin. J 
Such plants as turn, and creep by means of 
their tendrils, are capreolate. Harris. 
CAPRICE. ? . | caprice, French.] Freak; 
CAPRICFIO. & fancy; whim. Bentley. 


I. 


- CAPRICIiOUS. f. f[capricieux, Fr.] Whim- 


fical ; fanciful. « 
CAPRICIOUSLY., . ad: 
Whimſically. 
CAPRTCIOUSNESS. /. [from cepricious.] 

Humour; whimſicalneſs. Swifts 
CAFRICORN. /. [ capricornus, Lat.] One of 


the ſigns of the zodiack ; the winter ſolſtice," 


Creech. 


CAPRIOLE. ſ. [Fr.] Capricles are leaps, ſuch. 


as horſes make in one and the ſame place, 
without advancing forward. 
CA'PSTAN. f. | cabeftan, Fr.] A cylinder, 
with levers, to wind up any great weight. Ral. 
CA'PSULAR. ag. {cafſula, Lat.] Hollow 
CA'PSULARY, 0 like a cheſt. Brauwne 


CA'PSULATE. 7T a. | capſula, Latin.] En- 
CA'PSULATED. & cloſed, as in a box. 
CAPTAIN. /. [capitain, French. 


1. A chief commander. Sbalfpeare. 
2. The commander of a company in à regi- 
ment. | Dryden. 
3. The chief commander of a ſhip. 
4. Captain General The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. - 
CA'PTAINRY. from captain. ] The power 
over a certain diſt: ict; the chieftainſhip. Spenſ. 
h a CAPTAIN- 


- 
— — — Ie rare in 


[from capricious. ] 


Farricr's Dia. 
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carrANsEH. C [from captain] 


2. One charmed by beauty. 


 CA'RABINE, or Can BINE. ſe [ carbine, Fr.] 


| CARACT. 


CAR 


- 3+ The rank or poſt of a captain. Written, 
2. The condition or poſt of a chief com- 
mander. Shakſpeare. 
3. The chieftainſhip of a clan. Dax ies. 


'CAPTA'TION. /. | from capto, Lat.] The 


practice of catching favour. King Charles. 
CA'PTION. /. capia, Latin.] The act of 
taking any perſon. „ 
CAPTIO US. as [ captieux, French. ] 5 
1. Given to cavils; eager to object. Loc ke. 
2. Inſidious; enſnaring. Bacon. 
CA'PTIOUSLY. ad. from cap tious.] With 
an inclination to object. Lockes 
CA'PTIOQUSNESS. f. [from captious. ] In- 
elination to object; peeviſnneſs. Locke. 
To CA'PTIVATE. v. a. [captiver, French. ] 
1. To take priſoner ; to bring into bondage. 
| King Charles. 


2. To charm ; to ſubdue. Addiſon. 


* CAPTIVA'TION. /. The act of taking one 


captive. 
CAPTIVE. f. [eaprif, French. 
2. One taken in war; one made a priſoner by 
- conqueſt. Rogers. 
Shakjpeare. 
CAPTIVE. a. [ captions, Latin. ]. Made pri- 
ſoner in war. , _- "Dryden. 
To CA'PTIVE. w. a. To take priſoner. 
CAPTIVITY. f. [captivite, French. ] 
1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage. Dry. 
2. Slavery; ſervitude. | Addiſon. 
CA'PTOR. . [from capio, Latin. He that 
takes priſoner, or a prize. 8 
CAPTURE. ſ. [caprure, French. 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
2. A prize. : 
CAPU'CHED. #. [from capuce, Fr.] Covered 
over as with a hood. „ 


of a cloak and hood, made in imitation of the 
dreſs of capuebin monks. 


CAR. 1. ear, Welch. ] . „ 5 
1. A ſmall carriage of burden. Swifts 
2. A chariot of war. F Milton. 


3. The Charles' wain. Dryden, 


A ſmall ſort of fire-arms uſed on horſeback. 


CARABINVER. /{. [from carabine.] A ſort 


Chambers. 


of light- horſeman. 


CA RACK. . ¶ caracca, Span.] A large ſhip 


of burden; a galleon. Raleigh. Waller. 
CARACOLE. /. [caracole, Fr.] An oblique 


"tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds. Farrier'sDi&?. . _ 


To CA'RACOLE. v. ». To move in caracoles. 
1 8 fe Lcarat, French. ] 
1. A weight of four grains. 


2. A manner of expreffing the fineneſs of 
gold ; an. ounce is divided into twenty-four 


< 


- carats; if, of the mingled maſs, two, or 


three, or four parts out of four-and-twenty be 

' - baſe metal, the whole is ſaid to be two-and- 
twenty, one-and-twenty, or twenty carats fine. 
SGuineas are two- and twenty caratss Cocker. 


0 ARAVAN. ſe Icaravanne, Fr.] A troop or 


rOWNne © 


CAPUCHIN. ſ. A female garment, conſiſting 
.. To CARD. v. 8. | trom the noun.] To comb 


CAR 


body of merchants or pilgrims. Tok 
CARAVA'NSARY. J. A houſe buit 


reception of eattern travellers. Stefuty 
CA'RAVEL, 2 caravela, Span. Al " 
CA'RVEL. round, old-faſhioneg alt ; 


CARAWAY. ſ. [carum, Lat.] A plant. 
CARBONA DO. /. [carbonrade, F r.] Men 
cut acroſs to be broiled, S balſpear 


N. CARBONADO. Ve 4. [| from the Noun,] 


To cut or hack, Shai pear 
CA'RBUNCLE. /. [carbunculus, Lat.) 
1. A jewel ſhining in the dark, Millan 


2. Red ſpot or pimple. Dryder 
CARBUNCLED. 4. . 
1. Set with carbuncles. Shak(prars, 


2. Spotted; deformed with pimples. * 
CARBU'NCULAR. a. Red like a carbuncy, 
_CARBUNCULA'TION. /, [ carbuncultty 
Lat.] Theblaſting of young buds by heat o 
cold; N 
CA'RCANET. . [carcen, F r.] A chain or 
Collar of jewels. Sbakſpeare. Ha beau 
CA RC ASS. /. [car graſſe, F r.] 
1. A dead body of any animal. Tayls, 
2. The decayed parts of any thing, Shakþ, 
3. The main parts without completion or or. 
nament. 75 Halt, 
In gunnery. ] A, kind of bomb uſually 
oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or a cate, with 
holes, filled with combuſtibles. Harris, 
CARCELAGE. /. [from carcer.] Priſon fees, 
CARCINOMA. . Foun zagz:1O>, a crab. 
A cancer. Quincy, 
' CARCINO'MA TOUS. a., {from carcinmu.] 
Cancerous. * g | 
CARD. ſ. [rarte, Fr. 'charta, Lat. 
1. A paper painted with figures, uſed in 
games. 1 Pope. 
2. The papers on which the winds are marked 
for the compaſs. _  »Ofenſer. Pope. 
3. The inſtrument with which wool is combed. 
wool. Mays 
To CARD. ©. 3. To game. FS. 
CARDAMOMUM. ſe | Latin. ] A medicina 
ſeed. EEE Cbambers. 


CA RDER. /. [from card.] 


1. One that cards wool. Shakſprares 


2. One that plays much at cards. 
CARDYACAL. 7 a. ard, the heart.] 
CA'RDIACK. Cordial; having the qua- 
lity of invigorating. ; 
CA'RDIALGY. /. [from xaf${z, the heart, 
and zAy@-, pain.] The heart- burn. 
CA'RDINAL. a. ſcardinalis, Latin. ] Prin- 

cipal; chief. Brown, Clarendm, 


CARDINAL. ſ. One of the chief governours 


of the Romiſh church. Sbakſpeare, 
CA'RDINALATE. J. from cardinal, } 
CA'RDINALSHIP., 5 The office and rank 

of a cardinal. I Efrange. 
CA'RDMATCH; ſ. A match made by dip- 

ping pieces of a card in melted ſulphur. 
CARE. ſ. ſcape, Saxon. ] 


1. Solicitude; anxiety ; concern. Drydene 
2+ Caution.  Tillotſops 
1 3. Regard; 


* * * 0 
3 4 . 
4 


8 ., heed in order to preſer- 
5. Regard; _ ee 
Dryden. 


4 _ object of care or of love. 


&, CARE. v. 2. from the noune] I 


' "Ta be anxious or ſolicitous. Knolles. 
: oi Ley 2 inclined; to be diſpoſed: as, he 
Men did not care for work | Waller. 
are, 4. To de affected with: as, he cares not for 
un. py kindneſs. Temple. 
eat, ARECRAZ ED. a. from care and craze. ] 
| Broken with care and folicitude. Shakſpeare. 
le 7, CAREEN. v. 4. [cariner, F rench.] To 
d, alk; to top up leaks: 8 
þ FCAREER. h. [carrizrey: French. ] N 0s 
are . The ground on which a race is run. Sid. 
2. A courſe; a race. Shakſpeare. 
cle 3 Full ſpeed 3 ſwift motion. Prior. 
tn | 4. Courſe of action. Shakſpeare. 
8 CAREER. v. 2. To run with ſwift mo- 
op . } 5 a Milton. 


tion. | | 
„ WE ca/REFUL. a. [from care and full.] 
1. Anxious ; ſolicitous; full of concern. 
2, Provident ; diligent; cautious. Dryden. 


7. 3. Watchful. ng Nay. 
þ CAREFULLY. ad. I from careful. ] | 

f. 1. In a manner that ſhews care, Collier. 
5 2. Heedfully ; watchfully. Atterbury. 


| CAREFULNESS. J. .Vigilance ; heedfulnefs; 
caution. 
| CARELESLY- ad. [from careleſs. ] Negli- 


gentl 3 heedleſly. 1 8 * | 4 
CARELESNESS. ſ. Heedleſneſs; inatten- 
LO . Shakſpeare. Taylor. 
CA'RELESS. 3. from care.) 

1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude; 
unconcerned; negligent; heedleſs; unmind- 
ful. - Locke. 

2. Cheerful ; undiſturbed. Pope. 

4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. Granville, 
7 CARE'SS. v. a. [careſfer, Fr.] Toendear,; 

to fondle. a Seuth, 
CARE'SS. ſ. AR of endearment. Milton. 
CARET. /. A note which ſhews where ſome- 

thing interlined ſhould be read: as, A. 
CARGCASON. ſ. [cfirgaton, Spaniſh.] A 


cargo. | Howel. 
CARGO. Ff. [charge, Fr.] The lading of a 
ſhi 3 Burnet. 


Ip. : 
CA'RICOUS Tumour, {carica, Latin, a fig. J 
| A ſwelling in the form of a fig. hi M 
ARIES. ſ. Rottenneſs. _ Wiſeman. 
ARIO'SITY. . {from carious.] Rottenneſs, 
"EM * "als 5 Wiſeman. 
CARIOUS. a, [caricſus, Latin.] Rotten. 
CARK. 1 [ceanc, Sax. ] Care; anxiety. Sid. 
To CARK, Vs Ne [ceancan, Saxon. ] To be 
careful ; to be anxious, Sidney. 
CARLE. J, {ceonl, Saxon.} A rude, brutal 
man; achurl,,  Spepſer. Bentley. 
= 216 THISTLE. [carlina, Latin.) A 
on SI | J 
CA'RLINGS. ſ. [In a ſhip.} Timbers lyin 
_ fore and aft £ . gl * 


is do drive cars,” ; 


i v of Gay. 
CA RMELITE, 1 Lcarmelite, Fr. A ſort of pear. 


* 


CAR NATION. J. 


Xnolles. 
5 Waller. * 


CARMAN. /. A man whoſe employment it 


— enero 


CAR 


CARMINATIVE. 4. Carminatives are ſuch 
things as dilute and relax at the ſame time, 
Whatever promotes inſenſible perſpiration, is 


carminatiwe. Arbuthnot. Swift. 
CA'RMINE. /. A bright red or crimſon pig- 
ment. | Chambers. 
CA'RNAGE. .. [carnage, French, ] 1 
1. Slaughter; havock. Hayward. 
2. Heaps of fleth. | Popes 


CA'RNAL. a. [carnal, Prench.] f 

1. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. K. Charles, 

2. Luſtful; lecherous. Shakſpeare, 
CARNA'LITY. /. [from carnal.] 

: South. 


1. Fleſhly luſt. 
2. Groſſneſs of mind. Tillotſon. 


_ CARNALLY. ad. [from carnal, } Accord- 


ing to the fleſh ; not ſpiritually. Taylor. 


CA'RNALNESS. /. Carnality. 


perhaps the flower is named. A flower. 
CARNE LION. ſ. A precious ſtone. Mood eu,. 
CARNE'OUS, as. [ carneus, Latin. ] Fleſhy. 


To CA'RNIFY., v. 2. [| carnis, Latin. ] To 


breed fleſh. - | Hale. 
CA RNIVAL. ſ. The feaſt held in popiſh 
countries before Lent. Decay of Piety. 
 CARNTVOROUS. 3. | from carais and vero, 
Latin. Þ Fleſh-eating. Ray. 
C ARNO SIT V. /. Ccarnaſitèe, French. ] Fleſhy 
excreſcence. | Wiſeman, 
CA'RNOUS. 3. [from caro, carnis, Latin. 
Fleſhy. 15 e Brown. . Ray. 
CA ROB. /. A plant. 
CARO CHE. /. from earofſe, Fr.] A coach. 
SA Rol, , arm, , TE 
1. A ſong of joy and exultation. Bac. Dryd. 
2. A ſong of devotion. Milton. 
To CA'ROL. v. 2. To ſing; to warble. Prior. 
To CA'ROL. v. a. To praiſe ; to celebrate. Milt. 
CAROTID. a. [carotides, Latin.] Two ar- 
_ teries which ariſe out of the aſcending trunk 
of the aorta. 


| ; Ray. 
CARO'USAL. f. [from carouſe.] A feſtival. 
| | : f Dryden. 


To CARO'USE. v. n. [carouffer, Fr.] To 
drink; to qualf, 


To CARO'USE.. v. a. To drink up. Denham 
CARO'USE. . [from the verb. : 
1. A drinking match. Pope. 
2. A heavy doſe of liquor. Davies. 


C ARO. USER. /. A drinker; a toper. Grasv. 
CARP. /. [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſu. Hale. 
To CARP. v. *. [carpo, Lat.] To cenſure 

to cavil. | Herbert. 
CARPENTER. ſ. [charfentier, Fr.] An 

artificer in wood. Fairfax. 
CARPENTRY. /. [from carpenter.] The 


trade of a carpenter. Mcx:n. 
CARPER. /. A caviller, _ Shakſfeare, 

CA*RPET. ſ. [karper, Dutch. ] | 
I. A covering of yarious colours, Bacon. 


2. Ground variegated with flowers. Dryden. 
3. A ſtate of eaſe and luxury. Shakſpeare. 


4. To be on the carpety is to be the ſubject of 5 
| Ts | 


cogfideration, 


[carnes, Latin, ] The 
name of the natural fleſh colour; from whence 


S ucklinga ; 
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CA'RPING. fart. a. 


'EA'RRION. . | charonge, *French.] : 


D CARPET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſpread with carpets. Bacon. 


Captious; cenſorious. 
Watts. 


*C&ARPINGLY. ad. Captiouſly; - cenforioutly. 


Camden. 
CA'RFUS. ſ. [Latin.] The wriſt. MWiſeman. 
CARRIAGE. . [cariage, French. 
1. The act of carrying or tranſporting. Will. 
2. Conqueſt; acquiſition, Knolles. 
3. Vehicle: as, coach, chariot. Waits. 
4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 
| Erolles. 
5. Behaviour; petſonal manners. Bacon, 
6. Conduct; meaſures ; practices. Clarendon. 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. Bac. 
CARRIER. / [from to carry.) 
1. One who carries ſomething. 
2. One whoſe trade is to carry goods. 
3. A pleſſenger. ö Dryden. 
4. A ſpecies of pigeons. * Walton. 


Bacon. 


1. The carcaſe of ſomething not proper for 


ſood. Spenſer. Temple. 
2. A name of reproach for a worthleſs Woman. 

| Sbakſpeare. 

3. Any fleſh lo corrupted as not to be fit for 
ood. , Dryden. 
CA'RRION. a. [from the ſubſt.] Relating 
to carcaſes. Shakſpeare. 


CA'RROT. ſ. [carote, Fr.] A garden root. 

CA'RROTINESS. /. [from car/ciy.] Red- 
neſs of hair. g 

CARROTY. a. [from carret.] Spoken of 
red hair. pe 


- To CARRY. v. a. [charier, French.] - 


1. To convey from a place. Dryden. 
2. To tranſport. | — Bacon. 
3. To bear; to have about one. Wiſeman. 
4. To convey by force. Shakſpeares 


5: To effect any thing: he carried his elec- 
tion. 5 Ben Jonſon. 
6. To gain in competition: he carried the 
prize. : Shakſpeares 


7. To gain aiter reſiſtance. Shak peare. 
8. To manage; to tranſact. Addiſon. 
9. To behave; to conduct. Clarendon. 
10. To bring forward. i Locke. 
11. To urge: his inclinations carried him 
too far. To ; Hammond, 
12. To have; to obtain. Hale. 
23. To diſplay on the outſide. Addiſon, * 
14. To imply; to import. Loc ke. 


15. To have annexed : ſecrecy commonly 


carries fear. South. 
16. To move any thing. . 
17. To puſh on ideas in a train, Hale. 


18. To receive; to endure. 2 acon. 
19. To ſupport; to ſuſtain. 
20. To bear, as trees. - Bacan. 
21. To fetch and bring, as dogs. Aham. 


22. To carry off. To kill, Temple. 
23. To carry en. To promote; to help for- 
Ward. 88 | Addiſon. 
24. To carry throngh, To keep from fail- 
ing. : Hammond. 


CARTWRIGHT. / | from cart and ar 


CARVER. /. {from carve. ] 
Bacon. g 


C 
*CARU'NCLE. [. 


CAR 


To CA'RRY. v. . A horſe is faid to c 
well, when his neck is arched, and hold; x 
head high. 5 5 y 

CA'RRY-TALE. . A talebearer, 

CART. J. [cnex, chax, Saxon. ] 

1. A carriage in general, 

2. A wheel-carriage uſed commonly 
e. 

3. The vehicle in which criminals ar 

to execution. 


She}, 


Tenph, 
for luge 
Dryder, 
e Cartied 

Prix, 


To CART. v. a. To expoſe in a cart, Pi, 


To CART. v. n. To uſe carts for carriage. 
CART-HORSE. /. An unwieldy horſe. Knall, 
833 . A vile horſe, Su. 
CART-LOAD: /. | 9 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart, 
2. A quantity ſufficient to load a cart, 
CART-WAY. /: A way through which z 
carriage may conveniently travel, Morting, 
CARTE BLANCHE. [ French. ] A blank pa. 
per; a paper to be filled with ſuch conditions 
as the perſon to whom it is ſent thinks propet. 


CARTEL. f. [cartel, Fr.] A uriting con. 


taining ſtipulations. Alddiler, 


CARTER. . [from cart.] The man who 


drives a cart. « * Dryden, 
CA'RTILAGE. /. [from cartilage. ] A ſmooth 
and ſolid body, ſofter than a bone, but harder 
than a ligament. Arbus int. 
CARTILAGIFNEOUS. 2 a. [from cartilage] 
CARTILA'GINOUS. $ Conlifling of ca- 


tilages. 3 Holder. 
CAR TOON. , [cartone, Ital.] A painting 
or drawing upon large paper. Watts, 


CARTO'UCH. / [cartouche, Fr.] A caſe of | 


| wood three inches thick at the bottom, hold- 
ing balls. It is fired out of a hobit. Harris, 
CA'RTRAGE. 2 / [cartouche, Fr.] A caſe 
CARTRIDGE. { of paper or parchment filed 
© With gunpowder, uſed for greater expedition in 
charging guns. Dryden, 


CA'RTRUT: ſ. [from cart and route. ] The 


track made by a-cart wheel. 


x 


CARTULARY. . from charta, Latin.] A 


place where papers are kept. 
right.] 
A maker of carts. - . Camden. 
To CARVE. v. a. [ceohpan, Saxons] 
1. To cut wood or ſtone. \ Wiſdom, 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by cutting. Drydm. 
4. To engrave. Sbakſpeares 
5. To chuſe one's owa part. wth, 
DOTS. >... 
1. To exerciſe the trade of a fculptor. _ 
2. To perform at table the office of ſupplying 
the company. | Pria. 


1. A ſculptor. . Dryden, 


x 


2. He that cuts up the meat at the table, 


3. He that chooſes for himſelf. L' Eftrangs 
ARVING. % Sculpture; figures carved. 

caruncula, Latin.] & ſmall 

rotuberance of fleſh. Wiſeman- 

CARY A'TES. 


CARY A'TIDES. lumns or pilaſters, un _ 


; þ [from Carya, 4 city.] 
5 Co 


| CASE. / Leal Frened.] 


CAS. 


Chambers. 


E cASCADE. J [caſende Fre caſcare, Italian. ] 


A catarack ; a waterfall. fy 


„A covering; * bex; a ſheath. Broome. 
5 The outer part of a houſe. Addiſcn. 


J. A building unfurniſhed. _ Waton. 
0 ASE-KNIFE. A large kitchen knife, 
| CASE-SHOT. / Bullets encloſed in a caſe. 


* 


* Condition with regard to outward circum- 


ſtances. * Atierbuty. 8. To throw, in wreſtling. Shakjpeares * 
2. State of things. Ban. 6. To throw as a net or ſnare, 1 .Cer. 
3. In phyfick ; Rate of the body. Arbutbnat. 7. To drop; to let fall. | Ads. 
4, Condition with regard to leanneſs or 8. To expoſe, as uſeleſs. Pope, 
health. | Sevifte o, To drive by violence of weather: as, he 
5. Contingence. 5 : Tillaiſon. _ was cæß on an iſland. Dryden. 


ö. Queſtions relating to particular perſon or 


things: as, a caſe of. conſcience. Sidn. Tilla. 
7. Repreſentation of any queſtion, Pacen. 
8. Hiſtory of a.difeaſe. ** 18 
„ State of a legal queſtion. 
10. The variation of nouns. Clarke. 
II. Incaſe. If it ſhould happen. Hcober, 


| To CASE. v. 4. from the noun. } 


1. To put in a caſe or cover. Thomſon, 
2. To cover as a caſe.  Shakſpeares 
3. To ſtrip off the covering. Shakjpeare. 


| 97 CASE, v. n. To put caſes. L' Efirange. 
| 7% CASEHA'RDEN. v. n. To harden on the 


outlide. - a * Noxon. 
CASEMATE. . [caſamata, Span.] A kind 
of vault or arch of ſtonework. 
CASEMENT. I. [caſamento, Ital.] A window 
opening on hinges. _ . 
CA'SEOUS. a. ' [cafeus, Latin. ] Reſembling 
cheeſe; cheeſy. Floyer. 
CASERN, /+ * Fr.] A little room or 
lodgment ere 
the houſes, Harris. 


CASEWORM. J. A. grab that makes itſelf 


a cale, 


Fioyer. 


| CASH. J. [eaiſh, Fr. à cheſt.] Money at 
ö„‚nF ©. 


land. Ailton. Pope. 
CASH-KEEPER, /.- A man. entruſted with 


the money. * + drbatbnet« 
CASHEWNUT. /.* A tree. Miller. 
CASHIER: . [from ca.] He that has 


charge of money. | | South. 


7 CASHYER. v. a. {cofer, Fr.] To diſ- 


South. . 


ed between the rampart and 


EAS 


CA'SSIA. T. A ſweet ſpice. | Excdurs 
CA'SSIDONY, or Stickadere. A plant. 
CA'SSIOWARY. /. A large bird of prey. 


_ CA'SSOCK. . [| caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe gar- 


ment. « Sbalſpeare. 
CA'SSWEED. ſ. Shepherds pouch. 


[ kafter, Dan.] 


1. To throw with the hand. Raleigb. 
2. To throw away as uſeleſs or noxious. Sh. 
3. To throw dice, or lots. Joſbua. 


4. To throw from a high place. Shakſpeare. 


10. To build, by throwing vp earth. Knollen 


11. To put into any certain ſtate. Pſalms. 
12. To condemn in trial. onne. 


13. To condemn in a lawſuits Pere of Piety. 
14. To defeat. 8 f udibras. 
15. To caſhier. Shakſpeares 
16. To leave behind in a race. Dryden. 


17. To ſhed; to let fall; to moult; the 


ſerpent has caſt his ſkin, Fairfax. 
18. To lay alide, as fit to be worn no longer. 


Bacon. Addifeny 


16. To have abottions : the co has caſt her 
calf, +4... : 
20. To overweigh ; to make to preponderate ; 
to decide by overbalancing: intereſt caſts the 
balance. Sæuſb. 
21. To compute; to reckon; to calculates 


- he has caft the reckoning wrong. Addiſona. 
22. To contrive; to pfan out. Temale. 
23. To judge; to conſider. Milton. 

224. To fix the parts in a play. Addiſon, 
25. To direct the eye. Fope. 
26. To form in a mould: the king's head is 

caſt in gold. : Beyle. Waller. 
27. To model; to form. 4 Watts, 


28. To communicate by reflection or emana- 
tion. 


charity. | | 2 South. 
30. To inffict: he caft no repteaches. Locle. 
31. Tateſt away. To ſhipwrecke#Ral, Knot, 
32. To caft away. To waite in ptofuſion. Jenſ. 


card; to diſmiſs from a poſt, Bacon. Swift, » 34. To caſt down. To deject; to depreſs 


CASK, 
CAS UE, mour for the head. Addiſon. 
CASKET../. [caſes caſſette. ] A ſmall box or 
chelt for jewels. 7 
T: CASKET. v. a. To put in a caſket. Sh, 
CASSAMUNA'IR. J. An atomatick vege- 
table, being a ſpecies of galangal. Dung: 
To CA'SSATE: v. a. [caffer, Fr.] To vacate ; 
to invalidate. - ar; 
CASSATION: % Tcaſatio, Lat.] The act 


making null or void. 


CA'SSA ; * es * « CS 
Ca J An American plaat. 


CASK, h ; 1 que, Fr. 1 A barrel. Harvey. 


J. Leaſue, Fr.] A helmet; ar- 


Davies. Pope. 


Ay» 
of *© 


33- To caft away. To ruin. Hookers 
the mind. . 3 Adu ſon, 
35+ To caſ off. To diſcard. Milton 


36. To caſt . To diſburden one's ſelf of. 


5 Tillotſon. 
37. To caft off. To leave behind. L Eftrange. 
38. To caft cut. Lo turn out of doors. | Sh» 
39. To caſt out. To vent; to ſpeale. Addiſ. 
40. To caſt up. IT obne 
| 158 emp Co 
41. Taceft up. To vomit. Duden 
To CAS T. v. 1. 


2. To admit of a form, by caſting. or melt- 
Inge. 6-0 AC | counpards 


3. Fe 


— 


— 


To CAST. u. 4. preter. caſt; part. paſſ. ca. 


G engſis. f 


29. To yield, or give up: caſt thyſelf on his 


1. Jo contrive ; to turn the thaughts. Poppe * 
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CAS 


3. To warp ; to grow out of fogm. JAfoxon. 
CAST. /. [from the verb.] | 

21. The act of caſting or throwing ;z a throw. 

| , Waller. 

2. State of any thing caſt or thrown. . Bramb. 

3. The ſpace through which any thing is 

thrown. | uke. 


4. A ſtroke; a touch. South. Swift. 
5. Motion of the eye. Digoy. 


6. The throw of dice. 
7. Chance from the caft of dice. » South. 
3. A mould; a form. . Prior. 
9. A ſhade z or tendency to any colour. Z/qodev. 
30. Exterior appearance. "  * Denham. 
11. Manner; air; mien. | Pype. 
12. A flight of hawks. Sidney. 
CA'STANET. . e N. Spaniſh.] Small 
© ſhells of ivory, or hard wood, Which dancers 
rattle in their hands. Congreve. 
CASTAWAY. /. [from caff and away.] 
A perſon loft, or abandoned by Providence. 
| n : Hocker. 
CA STA WAV. as Uſeleſs. Raleigh. 
CASTELLAIN. /. [ceftellano, Span.] Con- 
fable of a caſtle. . 
CA'STELLANY. ſ. [from cafle.] The ma- 
nor or lordſhip belonging to a caſtle. Philips. 
CA'STELLATED. a. [from caſtle.] Encloſed 
within a building. 


Sbakſpeare. 


- CA'STER. /. [from 70 of] 


1. A thrower; he that caſts. Pope. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates for- 


Addiſon. 


- Tunes. 


CA STIOATE. v. 4. [caftigo, Latin.] To 


chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to puniſh. Shalſpeare. 

CAS TIG ACTION. / [from to caſtigate. 

1. Penance; diſcipline. Sbalſpeare. 

2. Puniſhment ; correction. „„ le. 

3. Emendation. | 4 Boyle. 

CASTIGATORY, a. [from caſtigate.] Pu- 
nitiye ; tending to correction.  Bramball. 


CASTING NET. /. A net to be throun into 


the water. 8 May. 
CASTLE. ſ. [caftellum, Latin. | 
1. A houſe fortified. - + Shakfſpeare. 
2. CasTLEsS in.the air. Projects without 
8 - Raleigh. 
CA'STLE-SOAP. ſ. {Caftile. Soap.] A kind 
of ſoapgh@iginally Spaniſh. _ 
CA'STLED.'Ss. [from caſtle.] Furniſhed with 
. ; Dryden. 


 CA'STLING. J [from ca.] An abortive. 


Brown. 


CA'STOR. . [caſtor, Latin. ] 


A beaver. 


: CASTOR and POLLUX. [in meteorology. ] 


* A fiery meteor, which at ſea ſeems ſometimes 
ſticking to a part of the ſhip, in form of balls. 
| Cbambers. 
CASTO'REUM. ſ. [from caſter. In phar- 
macy. ] A liquid matter encloſed in bags or 
Purles, near the anus of the caſtor, falſely 
talen for his teſticles. Chambers. 
CASTRAMETA'TION. . caſtrameror.] 
The art or practice of encamping. 
A'STRATE. Us F. caftro, Latin. ] 


"©. 


— 


* 
4. 


. CASTREL. 


Addiſon. 


- 


CAT 

2. To take away the obſcene parts of a ui 
CASTRA'TION. . [Rem cope Bile 

act of gelding. ' Sho 
CA'STERIL. /. A mean or degenerate k 
of hawk. _. 
CASTRENSIAN. a. Lcaſtrenſis, Latin.] 

Belonging to a camp. 
CASUAL. a, ſ[raſuel, F rench.] Accident 

ariſing from chance. avies. de 
CA'SUALLY. ad. {from caſual.] Accidentally; 

without deſign. Bic 
CA'SUALNESS. /. [from caſual. Accident 


© alneſs ; chance; fortuitoutneſs, 


. CA'SUALBY. . [from caſual.] 


1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, 
$; 
2. Chance that produces unnatural Fo 
* Graunt, 
CA'SUIST. ſ. [caſuiſte, Fr. from caſus, la. 
One that ſtudies and ſettles caſes of conſcience, 
x * South, 
CASUISTICAL. 4. [from caſuif.] Relat 
to cafes of conſcience. South, 
CA'SUISTRY, .. [from caſuift.} The ſcience 
of a caſuiſt. 8 Pep. 
CAT. ſ. [tat, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A bo. 
meſtick animal that catches mice. Shatſteare, 
CAT. ſ. A ſort of ſhip. 8 
CAT in tbe pan. Turning of the cat in the pam 
is, when that Which a man ſays to another, he 
fays as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacm, 
CAT © nine tails. A whip with nine laſhes. Varh, 
CAT ACHRE'STS. ſ. | zalexpnoi;e] The abuſe 
of a trope, When the words are too far wrelted 
from their native fignification : as, 4 vice 
beautiful 70 the ear. 
CATACHRE'STICAL. a. [from catachreji.] 
Forced; far-fetched. Brun. 


_ CA'TACLYSM. /. [xalaxxuom©®-.] A deluge; 
Hale, 


an inundation, - x 
CA'TACOMLED. {. [from xala and x69, a 
hollow or cavity. ] Subterraneous cavities for 
the burial of the dead. Addiſn. 
CATAGMA'TICK, as [xaraywa, a frics 
ture. ] That has the quality of conſolidating 
the parts. g Wiſeman, 
CATALE'PSIS. F. [ralaanbice] A diſeaſe, 
wherein the patient is without ſenſe, and te- 
mains in the ſame poſture in which the diſcaſe 
ſeizes him. | As butbrot. 
CA'TALOGUE. /. Ca.] An enu- 
meration of particulars; a liſt. South, 
CATAMO'UNTAIN. /. aver cat and moune 
tain.] A fierce animal, reſembling a cat. Art, 
CA'TAPHRACT. f. [catapbracta, Lat.] 4 
horſeman in complete armour. Milla. 


CA TAPLASM. YA [ xalamraguns ] A poultice; | 


a ſoft and moiſt application. Arbathntt 
CA'TAPULT. f. [catapulta, Lat.] An enzin⸗ 
- uſed anciently to throw ſtones. Camden. 
CATARACT. /. [x:lapaxin.] A fall of wa · 

ter from on high; a caſcade. Plactnot. 
CATARACT. An inſpiſſation of the cryſtal- 

line humour of the eye; ſometimes 2 pelli 


Jace. 


CATARRH: 


that hinders the fight; the diſeaſe cured by 


a” & wv 


| CATARRHOUS: 


| 74 CATCH. v. n. To be contagious ; to ſpread 
114; 


4 2 „ * 9 ts, _— 2 
/ 


CAT 


ſerum from the glands about the head 

nar Aran R Milton. 1 Re. 
\TA'RRHAL. 7 3. [from catarrb.] Re- 
— lating to the catarrh; 


roceeding from a catarrh. Floyer. 


| CATASTROPHE. . [naraotppr.] 


1. The change or revolution which produces 
the concluſion or final event of a dramatick 
piece. Dennis. 


2. A final event: generally unhappy. 


| CATCAL. , {from cat and call.] A ſqueak- 
ing inſtrument, uſed in the playhouſe to con- 


demn plays. Pope. 
7, CATCH. v. a. preter. I catched, or caught ; 
I have catched, or caught. [ ketſen, Dutch. ] 


1. To lay hold on with the hand. 1 Sam. 
2. To ſtop any thing flying. Addiſon. 


3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit. Shakſpeare. 
4. To ſtop; to intercept falling. Specrator. 
„ To enſnare; to entangle in a ſnare. 
5. To receive ſuddenly. Dryden. 
7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. , 


Decay of Piety. 
8. To pleaſe; to ſeize the affections; to 
charm. | | Dryden. 


9. To receive any contagion or diſęaſe. Shak. 
infection. | iſon. 
CATCH, / [from the verb.] 


1. Seizure; the act of ſeizing, Sidney. 


2. The act of taking. 5 Bacon. 
3. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion. Dryden. 
4. Wait; the poſture of ſeizing. iſen. 


5. An advantage taken; hold laid on. 


6. The thing caught; profit. Shakſpeare. * 
7. A ſhort interval of action. Locke. 
8. A taint; a ſlight contagion” Glanville. 


9. Any thing that catches, as a hook. 
10. A ſmall ſwift-failing ſhip. 
CA'TCHER. /. eng cat b.] 
1. He that catches. yy 
2. That in which any thing is caught. 
CA'TCHFLY, /. [from catch and fly.]J A 
plant; Campion. 0 „ 
CATCHPOLL. . [catch and poll. ] A ſerjeant; 
a bumbailiff. | Bacon. Philips. 
CATCHWORD., /.. The word at the corner 
of the page under the laſt line, which is re- 
peated at the top of the next page. 
CATECHE' TICAL. a. [from xaÞnxtw.] Con- 
fiſting of queſtions and anſwers. Addiſon. 
CATECHE'TICALLY, ad. In the way of 
queſtion and anſwer. 
Te CA'TECHISE. v, 4. [xcInyiw.] | 
7. To inftru@ by aſking queſtions. - Sbalſp. 
2, 10 queſtion; to interrogate ; to examine; 
i try by interrogatories. Shak. Swift. 
CATECHISER. J. [from to catecbiſe.] One 
who catechiſes. | 
CATECHISM. /. [from [xalnyltx.] A form 
of inſtruction by means of queſtions and an- 
6 ſwers, concerning religion. Hooker. South. 
ATECHIST.. /, [nainyict;.] One whoſe 
charge is to queſtion the uninſtructed concern- 
ing religion, Hammond. 


CAT 


| cATARRH. / Lie] A defluxion of a CATECHU'MEN. . [narrySuyd-,)] One. 


who is yet in the firſt rudiments of Chriſti- 


anity. Stilling fleet. 
CATECHUME'NICAL. 2. Belonging to the 
catechumens. | | 


CATEGO'RICAL. a. [from category.] Ab- 


ſolute; adequate; poſitive. Clarendon. 
CATEGORICALLY.. ad. Poſitively; ex- 
preſsly. Child. 
CA'TEGORY. ſ. C,; A claſs; a 
rank; an order of ideas; predicament, 
CATENA RIAN. a. Relating to a chain. 


To CAT ENATE. v. a. | from catena, Lat.] 


To chain. ; 

| CATENA'TION. .. [from catena, Latin. ] 
Link; regular connexion. . Browne. 

To CA'TER. v. n. [from cates.] To provide 
food; to buy in viduals. Sbalſpeare. 


CAT ER. ſ. [from the verb.] Provider. Carew. 


CAT ER. . [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards 
and dice. 52. | 
CA'TER-COUSIN. ſ. A petty favourite; one 
related by blood or mind. Rymer. 
CA'TERER. /. [| from cater. ] The provider or 
purveyor. g Ben Feonſon. South. 
CA'TERESS. .. [from cater,] A woman em- 
ployed to provide victuals. | Milton. 
CATERPILLAR. . A worm, ſuſtained by 
leaves and fruits. Bacon. 
CATERPILLAR. ſ. A plant. 
To CATERWA'UL. v. n, [from cat. 
1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 
2. To make any offenſive or odious noiſe, Hud. 
CATES. /. Viands; food; diſh of meat. B. Jon. 
CATFISH. /. A fea fiſh in the Weſt Indies. 
2 | P bilips. 
CAT HARPINGS. {. Small ropes in a ſhip. Har. 


CATHARTICAL. 8 a. [xa :erixege] Purg- 


CATHA'RTICK. I ing. Zoyle. 
CATHARTICALNESS. /. [from catbarti. 
cal.] Purging quality. - 
CA THEAD. /. A kind of foſſil. 
CA'THEAD. ſ. [In a ſhip.] A piece of tim- 

ber with two ſhivers at one end, having a rope 
and a block. 5 ; Sea Dis. 
CATHEDRAL. a. [from cathedra, Latin. 
1. Epiſcopal ; containing the ſee of a biſhop. 
a | Shakſpeares 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. Locle. 
3- Antique; venerable. 
CATHEDRAL. /. The head church of a dio- 
ceſe. 5 | r 
CA'THERINE-PEAR. See PAR. Suc kling. 
CA'THETER., ſ. A hollow and ſomewhat 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into the blad- 
der, to aſſiſt in bringing away the urine, when 
the paſlage is ſtopped. 
CA'THOLES. /. In a ſhip.] Two little holes 
aſtern above the gun-room ports. - 
CATHO'LICISM. ſ. [from catholick] Ad- 
herence to the catholick church. | 
CA'THOLICK. 2. Annes, Fr. zabôxtxeg, 
Univerſal or general. ay. 
CATHOLICON. /. [from catheolick. ] An uni- 
verſal medicine. Cox. of the Tongue. 
CATKINS. /. [kettckens, Dutch. ] Imperfect 
1 | flowers 


Wedward. | 


Popes. 


DR OO CO EET — 


SA 


flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a 


rope or cat's tail. Cvambers. 
CA TLING. /. 
1. A diſmembering knife, uſed by ſurgeons. 


Har is. 

2. Catgut; fiddleftring. Shakſp.are. 
CA'TMINT. /. Icataria, Lat.] The name of 
2 plant, 1 
CATO'PTRICAL. a. { from-cateprricks. ] Re- 
. lating to catoptricks. Arbutbxo:. 
CATOP TRICKS. / DIAA roles. That part of 

opticks which treats of viſion by reflection. 
CA TbIPE. g. Catcal. L Eſtrange. 
CAT's-EYE. ſ. A ſtone. Meodioard. 
CAT's-FOOT. /. Alehoof, or ground- ivy. 
CA'T's-HEAD. /. A kind of apple. Mortimer. 
CA'TSIELVER../. A kind of foffil. Woodzvard. 
CAT's-TAIL. /. 

1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows in 

winter upon nut trees, pines, &c. 


2. A kind of reed. Philips. 
CA'TSUP. /. A kind of pickle. Seyift. 


CA'TTLE. /. Beaſts of paſture ; not wild nor 
domeſtick. Shakſpeares 
CAVALCA'DE. ſ. [from cawalls. ] A proceſ- 
Hon on horſeback. >: "© © 
CAVALIER. /. [cavalier, French. 
1. A horſeman; a knight. | 
1. A gay ſprightly military man. Shakſpeare. 
3- The appellation of the party of king Charles 


the firſt. , Sat. 
CAVALIER. a. [from the ſub{t. ] 
Te Gay; ſprightly; warlike. | | 
2. Generous ; brave. Suckling. 


3. Diſdainful; haughty. F 
CAVALTERLY. d. | from cavalier. } Haugh 
tily; arrogantly ; diſdainiully. | 
CAVALRY. /. { cavalerie, Fr.] Horſe troops. 

Bacon. Addiſon. 
Jo CAVATE. v. a. | cawo, Lat.] To hollow. 
CAVA'ZION. . [from cave, Lat.] Hollow- 
ing of the earth for cellarage. Philips. 
CA'UDLE. ſ. ſcbaudeau, Fr.] A mixture of 
.,. wine and other ingredients, given to women in 
childbed. - Ibakſpeare. 
To CA'UDLE. v. a. To make caudle. 
CAVE. f. [cave, French. ] | 

1. A cavern; a den. Molten. Dryden. 
2. A hollow; any hollow place. Bacon. 
To CAVE. v. . | from the noun.] To dwell 

in a cave. | Shakſpeare. 
.CAVEAT. f. A caveat is an intimation given 

to ſome ordinary or ecclefiattic judge, noti- 
fying to him that he ought to beware how he 
acts. | | Ayliſſe. Trumball. 
CA'VERN. /. [caverna, Lat.] A hollow place 
in the ground. Shakſpeare. 
CA'VERNED. a. [from cavern.] 

1. Full of caverns; hollow; excavated. 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. Pope. 
CA'VERNOUS. a. from cavern, ] Full of 
- Caverns. 


CATVESSON. ſ. [Fr. In horſemanſhip.] A 

fort of noſeband, put into the noſe of a horſe. 
; | Fiarrier's Di&, 
CAUF. f. A cheſt with holes, to keep fiſh alive 


W: o6a4vard, : 


CAU 
in the water. | Phil; 
CAUGHT. The particip. paſſ. from 75 catch 
CAVIARE. /. The eggs of a ſturgeon, falte 
and made up into a mats. Cres 
To CA'VIL. v. n. [ cawviller, Fr.] To raiſe cats 
tious and frivolous objections. Pine 
To CA'VIL. v. a. To receive or treat with 5 
jections. 66 
CA'VIL. /. Falſe or frivolous objections. 
CAVILLA'TION. /. The diſpoſition to make 
captious objection. 5 Ha 
CA'VILLER. /. [cavillatur, Lat.] An unf 
adverſary ; a captious diſputant. Atterban. 
CA'VILLINGLY. ad. {trum eavilling.] Ina 
cavilling manner. ; | 
CA'VILLOUS. a. [from cavil.] Full of cb. 
jections. lie. 
CAVIN. ſ. French. ] A natural hollow. 
CAVITY. /. {cavitas, Latin. ] Holiowneſz; 


hollow. ; g Bentley, 
CAUK. -/.. A coarſe talky ſpar. JWeodwy, 


CAUL. . 1 

1. The net in which women encloſe theit 
hair; the hinder part of a woman's eap. 
2. Any kind of ſmall net. Grew, 
3. The integument in which the guts ere en- 

- Cloſed, X 


. C:OaE n | Ray. 
CAULVFEROUS.. as [from caalis, a talk 


and fer. ] A term for ſuch plants as have a 

true talk. N a | 
CAULIFLOWER. . [caulis, Lat.] Af. 

cies of cabbage. vel. 


To CA'UPONATE. vv. te {cavporo, Latin] 


To fell wine or victuals. _ 
CA'USABLE. 4. [from cauſe, low Latin. 
That may be caulcd. Brown, 
CA'USAL. a. [ cauſalis, low Lat.] Relating to 
cauſes. a Glanville 
CAUSATLITY. /. [caſualitas, low Lat.] The 
agency of a cauſe ; the quality of cauſing. Bi, 
CA'USALLY. ad. [from caujal.] According 
to the order of cauſes. 4 Brown, 
CAUSA'TION. ſ. [from caſo, low Latin.] 
The act or power of cauſing. Brown, 
CA'USATIVE. a. That expreſſes a cauſe 0r 
Teaſon. . | 
CAUSA'TOR. . [from cauſe. ] A cauſer; 20 
author of any effect. Browns 
CAUSE. ſ. { cauſa, Latin. ] Of 
1. That which produces or effects any thing; 
the efficient: fire is the cauſe of heat. Hotkers 
2. The reaſon ;. motive to any thing: money 
is the cauſe of virtues. South. Row:s 
3. Subject of litigation : his cauſe was late) 
before the court. Shakſpeare. 
4. Side; party: he ſtuck his cauſe - againſt 


his intereſt. Ticke!l, 
To CAUSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To effec 
as an agent. Locke, 


CA'USELESS. a. [from cauſe. ] 
1. Original to itſelf. Blackmurts 
2. Without juſt ground or motive. | 

CA'USELESLY. ad. [from cauſeles.] With- 

out cauſe; without reaſon. 4 Te 1 

CA'USER. , [from cauſe.] He hr j 

1 is produced. 
the agent by which an effect is p eK bskr 


c UTEL. , [cautela, Latin. ] 


— _ 


enz , J [chaſes Fr] A way 
CA/USEWAY. 


raiſed and paved, above the 


f the round. : : I Chron. Pope. 
eK bsrical. 4. [R e.] Belonging to 
CA'USTICK. medicaments which, by their 

violent activity and heat, deſtioy ti.e texture 


| | of the part to which they are applied, and 


burn it into an eſchar. Wiſeman. 


eus TIC. J A cauftick or burning oppli- 


Temples 
Caution 
Shakſpeare. 


cation» 


ſcruple. 


| CA'UTELOUS. a. [Ccauteleux, French. | 


, Cautious 3 wary. pes Motton. 
. Wily; wing. Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
CA'UTELOUSLY. ad. Cunninglyz lily; 
"cautiouſly ; warily. Brawn. Bacon. 


| CAUTERIZA'TION. / I from cauterixe.] The 


act of burning fleſh with bot irons. _ 


7; CAUTERIZ E. v. a. [cauteriſer, Fr.] To 


burn with the cautery. Sharp. 


EF CAUTERY. /. Lx, uro. ] Cautery is either 


actual or potential; the firſt is burning by a 
hot iron, and the latter with cauſtick medi- 
cines. + 1 3 . Wiſcmans 
CA'UTION. / [caution, French.] 
1. Prudence; forefight ; provident care; wa- 
rineſs, | ky | 
2. Security: he laid down money as caution 
for performance. Sidney. 
3. Proviſionary precept. Arbuthnot. 
„Warning. 5 


% CAUTION. v. 4. [from the noun. J To 


warn ; to give notice of a danger. | 
CAUTIONARY. a. [from caution. ] Given 
43 a pledge, or in ſecuri:y. Southern. 
CAUTIOUS. 4. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary; 
watchful, | Swift. 
CAUTIOUSLY. ad. In a wary manner. * 
CA'UTIOUSNESS, þ. ¶ from cautions. ] Watch- 
fulneſs ; vigilance ; circumſpection. | 
Ts CAW, v. u. To cry as the rook, or crow. Ad. 
CAYMAN. /. American alligator or crocodile, 
To CEASE., v. n. [cefſer, Fr. cefſo, Latin. ] 
1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over. Dryd. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. | Hale. 


3. To be at an end. Dryden. 


| 70 CEASE. v. a. To put a ſtop to. Milton. 


CEASE. f. Extinction; failure. Shakſpeare 


| CEASELESS, a. Inceſſant ; perpetual ; con- 


tinual. | Fairfax. 


| CECITY. /i [caitas, Lat.] Blindneſs ; pri- 


Broxvon. 
Cloudi- 
Brown. 


vation of ſight." ; 
CECUTIENCY. /. [cecutic, Lat.] 
neſs of fight. Re 


CEDAR, ſ. 2 Latin.] A tree. It is 


evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than 
thoſe of the pine tree, and many of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle; it hath male 
flowers. The ſeeds are produced in large cones, 
ſquamoſe and turbinated, The extenſion of 
the branches is very regular in cedar trees. 
CEDRINE. 4. [ cedrinus, Latin. ] Of or be- 
longing to the cedar tree. 


To CEIL, v. a. [c@lo,\Latin.] To overlay, or 


wer the inner roof of a building. 


y 
CEM 
CEILING. /. [from ceil.] The inner roof. 

Bacon, Milton. 
CELANDINE. ſ. A plant. „ £3 
CELATURE . [celatura, Latin, ] The art 


of engraving. : 
To CELEBRATE. v. a. [cel:bro, Latin.] 


1. To praiſe; to commend. Addiſon. 
2. To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites. 2 Macc. 


3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner. Dry. 
CELEBRA'TION. /. [from celebrate. ] x 
1. Solemn performance; folema remem- 
brance. + Sianey. Taylor. 
2. Praiſe; renown ; memorial. Clarentlon, 
CELE'BRIOUS. a. , [celeber, Lat.] Famous; 
renowned. | 7 Grews 
CELE'BRIOUSLY. ad. [from celebrious.] In 
a famous manner. | 
CELE BRIOUSNESS, . [from celebrious. | 
Renown; fame. | * 
CELEBRITY. f. Tcelebritas, Lat.] Celebra- 
tion; tranſaction publickly ſplendid. Bacon. 
CELERIACK. ſ. Turnep- rooted celery. 
CELERITY. /. [celeritats, Lat.] Swiftneſs; 
ſpeed; velocity. Hooker. Digby. 
CE'LERY./., A ſpecies of parſley; + .-7 7 
CELESTIAL: a. [ celefiis, Latin,] 
1. Heavenly ; relating to the ſuperiour regions. 
i : : Soakſpear 2. 
2. Heavenly; relating to the bleſſed ſtate. Sh. 
3. Heavenly, with reſpect to excel ience. Dry. 
CELESTIAL. . An inhabitant of heaven. 
CELE'STIALLY, ad. In a heavenly manner. 
To CELE'STIFY. v. a. [from cæleſtis, Lat.] 
To give ſomething of heavenly nature to any 


thing. - Beroun. 
CE'LIACE. a. , the belly. ] Relating to 
the lower belly. Arbuthnot. 
CELIBACY. ſ. [from celebs, Lat.] Single 
lite. | : Atterbury. 
CELIBATE. . [cælilatus, Latin.] Single 
life. 3 Graunt. 
CELL. ſ. [cella, Latin. ] | 
i. A ſmall cavity or hollow. Prior. 


2. The cave or little habitation of a religious 
perſon. | Denham. 
3+ A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
4. Any ſmall place of refidence. Milton. 
CELLAR. /. [cella, Latin.}] A place under 
ground, where ſtores are repoſited. P-acham. 
CELLARAGE. /. [frm cellar.] The part of 
the building which makes the cellars, 
CE'LLARIST, /. [cellarius, Latin. ] The but. 
ler in a religious houſe.  _ _. 
CE'LLULAR. a. [ce/lula, Lat.] Conſiſting of 
little cells or cavities. Sharpe 
CE'LSITUDE. ſ. [celfitudo, — Height. 
CEMENT. ſ. | camentum, Latin. | 
1. The matter with which two bodies ate 
made to cohere. Bacon. 
2. Bond of union in friendſhip. Soutb. 
To CEMENT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
unite by ſomething interpoſed, Burnet. 
To CEMENT. v. u. To come into conjunc- 
tion ;. to cohere. - f . Shar "NI 
CEMENTA'TION. / [from cement. ] The 


act of cementing. 
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| CE'METERY. ＋ Le] A place where 


the dead are repo Addiſon. 
CE'NATORY. 2. {cen?, Lat.] Relating to 
ſupper. : ; NE Brown. 


. CENOBI'TICAL. . xeivog and Bing. ] Living 


in community. Stiling fleet. 


CE'NOTAPH. . [x#95; and Tp. ] A monu- - 


ment for one buried elſewhere; an empty 
tomb. | _ 
CENSE. . [ cenſus, Lat. ] Public rates. Bacon. 
To CENSE. v. 4. [encenſer, Fr. ] To perfume 
with odours. Dur. 
CENSER. fe [encenſoir, Fr.] The pan in 
which incenſe is burned. Peacbam. 
CE'NSOR. /. [cenfor, Latin. 6 
i. An officer of Rome who had the power of 
correcting manners. w_ 

« 2. One who is given to cenſure. Roſcommon. 
CENSO'RIAN. a. [from cenſor.] Relating to 
the cenſor. | Bacon. 
CENSO/RIOUS. . [from cenſor.] Addicted 
to cenſure; ſevere. | Sprot. 
CENSO'RIQUSLY. ad. In a ſevere upbraid- 


ing manner. | 
CENSO'RIOUSNESS. ſ. Diſpoſition to re- 
proach, or cenſure. T.illotſon. 
CE'NSORSHIP. /. {from cenſor.] The office 
of a cenſor. Brown. 
CE'NSURABLE. a. [from cenſure.] Worthy of 
cenſure ; culpable. Leckes 


CENSURABLENESS. , Blameableneſs. 
CENSURE. f. [cenfure, Latin.I 
t. Blame; reprimand; reproach. Pope. 


2. Judgment; opinion. Shakſpeare. 
ps. ſoda ſentence. Shakſpeare. 
4. Spiritual puniſhment. Hammond, 


To CE'NSURE. v. 2. [cenſurer, French. 
7. To blame; to brand publickly. Saunderſen. 
2. To condemn. 

CE'NSURER. /. He that blames. Addiſen. 


CENT. ſ. [centum, Lat.] A hundred: as, five 


er cent. that is, five in the hundred. 
CENTAUR. ſ. Ccentaurus, Latin. | 
1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be compoſed 
of a man and a horſe. _ Thomſon. 
2. The archer in the zodiack. Thomſen. 
CE'NTUARY. ſ. A plant. ; 
CENTENARY. /. [centerarius, Lat.] The 


number of a hundred.  Hahkewill, 
CENTE'SIMAL. a. [centefimus, Lat.] Hun- 
dredth. Arbutbnot. 


CENTIFO'LIOUS. 2. [from centum and fo- 
_ fium, Latin.] Having a hundred leaves. 
CE'NTIPEDE. / I centum and pes.] A poiſon- 
ous inſect. | 
CE'NTO. ſ. [Lat.] A compoſition formed by 
joining ſcraps from other authors. Camden. 
*NTRAL. 4. {from centre.] Relating to the 
centre. Woodward. 


CENTRALLY. ad. With regard to the centre. 


CENTRE. / [centrum, Lat.] The middle. Dig. 


To CENTRE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 


J CENTRE. vv. 2. 


1. To reſt on; to repoſe on. Atterbury. 
2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 


* 


SER 
CE'NTRICK. J. [from centre. Placed in the 
centre. By 
CEN TRIFU'GAL.. a. [centrum and fugi, La. 
Having the quality. acquired by bodies in 10 
tion, of receding from the centre. ; 
CENTRIPE TAL. 4. Having a tendency ; 
the centre. 055 . 
CENTRY. See SENTINAL, A word fk 
for Sentry. Go 
CE'NTUPLE. a. [centuplex, Latin. | 
e 
To CENTU'PLICATE. v. 4. [ centum an 
plico, Latin. ] To make a hundred. fold. 
To CENTU'RIA TE. v. a. | centurio, Latin, 
To divide into hundreds. 
CENTURIA'TOR. /. [from century.] A name 
given to hiſtorians, who diſtinguith times. by 
centuries. Aylife, 
CENTU'RION. /. [centurio, Latin.] Ami 
litary officer, who commanded a hundred 
—_—- Shalſpere, 
CE'NTURY. /. [centuria, Lat.] A hundred: 
. uſually employed to ſpecify time: as, the 1 
cond century. | 


Boyl. 

. J. Lad la.] The ba. 
ach. | 

CEPHA'LICK. 3. [ zepaan,] That is medi. 

cinal to the head. Arbuthnt, 

CERA'STES. J. [xegagi;.] A ſerpent having 

horns.  Miltn, 


CERATE. ſ. [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine 
made of wax Nuinq. 

CE RATED. a. [ceratus, Lat.] Wexed. 

To CERE. v. 4. [from cera, Lat. wax.] To 
wax. Wiſeman, 

CE'REBEL. /. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the 
brain. } : Derlan. 

CE'RECLOTH. /. [from cere and clotb.] Cloth 
ſmeared over with glutinous matter, 

CEREMENT. .. {from cera, Latin, ax. 


bodies were infolded. Shak/peare 
CEREMO'NIAL. a. [from ceremony. ] 
I. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite, 
2. Formal; obſervant of old forms, 
CEREMO'NIAL. /, {from ceremony. 
1. Outward form ; external rite. Swift, 
2. The order for rites and forms in the Ro- 
man church. | 
CEREMO'NIALNESS. /. The quality of be- 
ing ceremonaal. 
CEREMO'NIOUS. -a. [from ceremory.] 
1. Conſiſting of outward rites. South, 
2. Full of ceremony; awful. = Shatſpeare. 
3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 


Shakſpeares 

4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of ci- 
vility. Addiſer 
5. Civil and formal to a fault. Sing. 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY. ad. In a ceremonion? 
manner; formally. | Shak pearts 


CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. V Addiftedneſs u 
ceremony. | 
CEREMONY. . [ceremeria, Latin, ] 


1. Outward rite ; external form in religion. S. 
Bacon. 


3 Out- 


2. Forms of civility, 


22 


2 


— 


Cloths dipped in melted wax, with which dead 


C2 
mw, 


gere e » Hl 


183 rard form of Rate. en 
* The fame with cerate. Wiſeman. 


| CERTAIN. . [certus, Latin. ] 


| CERTAINLY... ad. [from certain.] 


| CERTAINTY. / [from certain. ] 


E CERU'LEAN. 


1 — 


cES 


1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable. Tilletf. 
2. Reſolved; determined. Milton. 
Unfailing : as, a certain experiment. 


4 Regular; ſettled: they pay a certain rate. 


Not ſubject to chance: the labour is cer- 
tain, the profit doubtful. 5 
6. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome : as, a certain 
man told me this. Wilkins. 
7. Undoubting z put paſt doubt. 


1. Indubitably z without queſtion. Locke. 


2. Without fail. - 


1. Exemption from doubt. Locke. 
2. That which is real and fixed.  Shalſpeare. 


- Bxemption from caſualty. 


| CERTES. ad. [certes, Fr.] Certainly ; in 


truth. Hudibras. 
CERTIFICATE. /. [certificat, low Latin. ] 
1. A writing made in any court, to give no- 
tice to another court of any thing done there- 


in. Corvel. 


2. Any teſtimony. Addiſon. 


| ©: CERTIFY. v. a. Lerche, Fr.] To give 
. Hammond. 


certain information 0 
CERTIORARI. ſ. [Lat.] A writ ifſuing out 
of the chancery, to call up the records of a 
cauſe therein depending. 
CERTITUDE. . [certitudo, Latin. ] Cer- 
tainty; freedom from doubt. Dryden. 
CERVICAL. a. [cerwicalis, Lat.] Belonging 
to the neck. 5 Cheyne. 
4. [@eruleus, Lat.] Blue; 
CERU'LEOUS..Y fkycoloured. Boyle. 
CERULYFICK. 4. [from cerulcous.] Having 
the power to produce a blue colour. Grew. 
CERU'MEN. ſ. [Lat.] The wax of the ear. 
CERUSE. /. [cerufſa, Lat.] White lead. Quincy. 
CESARIAN. g. from Crſar.] The Cæſarian 
ſection is cutting a child out of the womb. Qui. 
CESS. , [from tenſe. ] 5 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a 

plate, rated according to their property. Spenſer. 

2. The act of layipg rates. 

3. Bounds or limits. Shakſpeare. 
To CESS, v. 4. To rate; to lay charge on. Sper. 
CESSA'TION. /. [cefſatio, Latin. ] Ws 

i. A ſtop; a reſt; a vacation. Hayward. 

2. A pauſe of hoſtility; without peace. 
CESSAVIT. .. [Latin.] A writ that lies upon 

this general ground, that the perſon againſt 

whom it is brought, hath, for two years, 
omitted to perform ſuch ſervice as he is obliged 
by his tenure, | Copel. 
CESSIBFLITY. J The quality of receding, or 
ging way. Digby. 
CE'SSIBLE, 4. [ceſſum, Latin. ] Eaſy to give 


way. | Digby. 
CESSION. ſ. [ceſſion, French. ] * 

!. Retreat; the act of giving way. Bacon. 

2. Reſignation. Temple. 


| CESSIONARY, 4. [from ceſſion.] Implying 


a reſignation, 


Dryden 


Drzden. 


Comvel. 


CHA 


CE'SSMENT. f {from ce/s.] An aſfeſſment or 
tax. | | 

CE'SSOR. ſ. [from cefſo, Lat.] He that ceaſes 
or neglects ſo long to perform a duty be- 
longing to him, as that he incurs the danger 


of law. Comwvel. 
CE'STUS. f. [Lat.] The girdles of Venus. 
CETA'CEOUS. 4. [from cete, Lat.] Of the 

whale kind. Brotun. Ray. 
CHAD. /. A ſort of fiſh. Carew. 
To CHAFE. v. a. [ecbauffer, French. ] 


1. To warm with rubbing. Sidney. 
2. To heat. . Shakſpeares 
3. To perfume. Suckling. 


4. To make angry, 
To CHAFE. Vs Nl. 

I. To rage; to fret; to fume. 

2. To fret againſt any thing. 


Hayward, Knolles. 


P cp = 
8 bakſpea res 


CHAFE. /. [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; 


a fury. Hudibras. 
CHAFE-WAX. . An officer belonging to the 
lord high chancellor, who fits the wax fot the 
ſealing of writs. Harris. 
CHA'FER. /. [ceapon, Saxon.] An inſect; 
a ſort of yellow beetle. | 
CHA'FFERY. . A forge in an iron mill. 
CHAFF. ſ. [ceap, —_— 
I. The huſks of corn that are-ſeparated by 
thraſhing and winnowiag. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. 
To CHA'FFER.- v. . [kauffen, German, to 


buy.] To haggle ; to bargain. Swift. 
Ta CHA'FFER. v. @ 8 ö 

1. To buy. Spenſer. 

2. To exchange. Spenſer. 


CHA'FFERER. /. [from chaffer.] A buyer; 
a bargainer. £ 

CHA'FFERN. - /. [from eſchauffer, Fr. to 
heat. ] A veſſel for heating water. h 


 CHA'FFERY. , [from chaffer.] Traffick. 


CHAFFINCH. /. [from cha and finch.] A 
bird fo called, becauſe it delights in chaff. = 
CHA'FFLESS. a. [from cbaf.] Without 

chafF. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'FFWEED. /. Cudweed. | 
CHA'FFY. a. Like chaff; full of chaff. 


- CHA'FINGDISH. /. [from chafe and diſb.] A 


veſſel to make any thing hot in; a portable 
grate for coals. G Bacon. 

CHAGRIN. ſ. [chegrine, Fr.] Ill- humour g 
vexation. | Pope. 

To CHAGRIN. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 
vex ; to put out of temper. 

CHAIN. ſ. [chaine, French. ] 5 
1. A ſeries of links faſtened one within an- 
other. f Gengſis. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter. Popes 
.2. A line of links with which land is mea- 
ſured. 8 : Locke. 

4. A ſeries linked together: a chain of pro- 
poſitions. | Hammond. 

To CHAIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faften or link with a chain. Xnolles. 


2. To bring into ſlavery. Pope. 
4+ To unite. Shakſpeare. 


(6 CHAN. 


CHA 


CHATPNPUMP. / [from chain and pump. ] A 
pump uſed in large Engliſh veſſels, which is 
double, ſo that one riſes as the other falls. Cham. 

CHAPFNSHOT. /. {from chain and bot.] Two 

© bullets, or half bullets, faſtened together by a 


chain, which, when they fly open, cut away 


whatever is before them. ; 
CHA'IN WORE. /, Work with open ſpaces. Xin. 
CHAIR. /. ſcharr, French. ] 


1. A moveable ſeat. Watts. 
2. A ſcat of juſtice, or of authority. 
3. A vehicle borne by men; a ſedan. Pope. 


CHAYRMAN. ſ. {from chair and man.] 
1. The preſident of an aſſembly. Watts. 
2. One whole trade it is to carry a chair. 
CHAISE. /. [chaiſe, French.] A carriage of 
pleaſure drawn by one horle. Addiſen. 
CHALCO'GR APHER. . [yaxoypap®-, of 
xaaxS-, braſs.] An engraver in braſs. 
CHALCO'GRAPHY. / [yadzoypzgic.] En- 
raving in braſs. 


CHA'LDRON. > coals, confifting of thi:ty- ſix 
CHA'UDRON. \ buſhe's heaped up. The chau - 
dron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. Cham. 
CHA'LICE. /. [calic, Saxon. | 
I. A cup; a bowl. Shakſpeare. 
2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in acts 


CHA'LDER. 95 A dry Engliſh meaſure of 


of worſhip. | Stillirg fleets 
CHA'LICED. a. [from calix, Lat.] Having a 


cell or cup. Slakſpeare. 
CHALK. 7 [ceale, Saxon. ] Chalk is a white 
foſſil, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but by ſome 
ranked among the boles. 
To CHALK. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To rub with chalk. 
2. To manure with chalk. Mortimer. 
To mark or trace out as with chalk. Mocdaæb. 
CHALK-CUT TER. /. A man that digs chalk. 
Woodward. 
 CHA'LKY. a. [ from cha/k.] 
1. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk. 
2. Impregnated with chalk. Bacon. 
To CHALLENGE. v. as. [chalenger, Fr.] 
1. To call another to anſwer for an offence 


by combat. Shakſpeares 
2. To call to a conteſt. Locke. 
3. To accuſe. Shakſpeare. 


4. [In law.] He challenges the jury; to ob- 
ject to the impartiality of any one. Hale. 
5. To claim as due. Hecker. Addiſon. 
6. To call any one to the performance of con- 
ditions. Shakſpearc. 

CHALLENGE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſummons to combat. Shakſpeare, 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. Collier. 
3. [In law.] An exception taken either 
agaiaſt perſons or things: perſons, as in aſſize 


to the jurors, or any one or more of them, by 


the priſoner at the bar. Coꝛbe l. 
CHALLENGER. /. [from cballerge.] 
1. One that ſummons another to combat. 
2. One that claims ſuperiority. Sha kſpeare. 
3. A claimant. Hooker. 
CHALY BEATE. a. [from chalybs, Latin. ] 
Impregnated with iron or ſteel, Arbuthnot. 


CHA 
CHAMA'DE. f. [French.] The beat of the 


* drum which declares a ſurrender. Aud iu 

CHAMBER. / [chambre, Erench.)] ; 

1. An apartment in a houſe ; generally uſel 
for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 

2. Any retired room. Pr. 

3. Any cavity or hollow. dan 

4. A court of juſtice. i 

5. The hollow part of the gun where the 

charge is ledged. 

6. The cavity where the powder is lodged in 

a mine. | 
To CHA'MBER. v. 3. [from the neun.] 

1. To be wanton; to intrigue. Remans, 
2. To reſide as in a chamber. Shaiſpeark, 
CHA'MBERER: . [from chamber.] A man 

of intrigue. Shakſprre, 
CHA'MBERFELLOW. . from chamber and 

_ fellow. ] One that lies in the ſame chamber 
| | Spebtary, 
CHA'MBERLAIN. ſ. [from chamber. 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the 

ſixth great officer of tt e crown. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has the 

overſight of all officers belonging to the king's 

Chambers, except the precinct of the beg- 
chamber. Clarend:n, 

3. A ſervant who has the care of the cham: 

bers. Sha&ſpeare. Dryden, 
CHA*'MBERLAINSHIP. /. [from cbanber. 

/ain.} The office of a chamberlain. 
CHA'MBERM AID. , [from chamber and 

maid.) A maid whoſe buſineſs it is to dreſs a 

lady. ; Ben Jon on. 
To CHA'MBLET. v. a. To vary; to varie- 
gate. 5 * | Bacon. 
CHA'MBREL of a horſe. The joint or bending 

of the upper part of the hind leg, 
CHAMELION. ,. [yr pzintar. | The chant- 
lion has four feet, and on each foot three claws, 

Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its back is ſhary, 

its ſkin plated. Some have aſſerted, that it 

lives only upon air; but it has been obſerved 
to feed on flies. This animal is (aid to aſſume 


the colour of thoſe things to which it is ap- 
Bacon. 


phe: - | | 
To CHA'MFER. v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel. 
CHAMFER. . A ſmall furrow or gutter 
CHA'MFRET. : on a column. 
CHA'MLET. f. See CamgLoT. Peachon, 


CHA'MOIS. . | chamois, Fr.] An animal of 
the goat kind. Deutermmeny. 
CHA'MOMILE. ſ. IX .] The name 
of an odoriferous plant. Spenſer, 
To CHAMP. v. a. [cbampayer, French. 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. Bacon. 
2. To devour. b Spectator. 
To CHAMP. v. 2. To perform frequently tie 
action of biting. Sidney. Wijeman- 
CHA'MPAIGN. / [campagne, Fr.] 4 fat 
open country. = Spenſer. Mili. 
CHA'MPERTORS. /. [ from chanperly: ] 
Such as move ſuits at 


have part of the gains. CHAM: 


eir proper Colts, 


| CHANCELLOR. / 


CHA 


CHA MPERTY:- /: [ champart, Fr.] A main- 


” cenapce of any man in his ſuit to have part of 


W . the thing recovered. 


MPIGNON.' , [champignon, Fr.] A 
| ay of muſhroom. Woodward. 
| CHAMPION. / [champion, French. ] 

I. A man who undertakes a cauſe in fingle 
Dryden. 


combats 
Locke. 


2. A hero; a ſtout warriour. 
„% CHAMPION. v. . To challenge, 
| CHANCE. / [ chance, French. ] 
I. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 
2. The act of fortune. Backs. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; fortuitous 
| Sorth. Pope. 


event, * Pepe 
4 Event ; ſucceſs ; luck. Shak/peares 
| Misfortune ; unlucky accident. SH. 
6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. Milton. 


7 CHANCE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
happen; to fall out. LKuolles. 
CHANCE-MEDLEY. . [from chance and 

medley.] In law, the caſual ſlaughter of a 

man, not altogether without the fault of the 
layer. | Corel. South. 
CHANCEABLE. a. [from chance.] Acci- 


| - Cental, 
| CHANCEL: {. [from cancelli, Latin.] The 


eaſtern part of the church, in which the altar 
is placed. Hooker. Addiſon. 
[cancellarius, Latin; 
chancelier, French. 3 
1. The chancellor hath power to moderate and 
temper the written law, and ſubjects him- 
ſelf only to the law of nature and conſcience. 
Copel. Swift. 
2. CHANCELLOR in the Eccleſiaſtical Court. 
A b:ſhop's lawyer, to direct the bithops in mat- 
ters of judgment. yy Ayl Fe. 
3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral, A digni- 
tary, whoſe office jt, is to ſuperintend the re- 
gular exerciſe of devotion. 
4- CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An of- 
ficer who fits jn that court, and in the ex- 
- Chequer chamber, and, with the reſt of the 
court, orders things to the king's beſt be- 
- nefit. Cxvel. 
5+ CHANCELLOR f the Univerſity. The 
principal magiſtrate. £ | - 
CHANCELLORSHIP. /. The office of chan- 
- cellor, | Camden. 
CHANCERY. /. [propably chancellery ; then 
| Ghortened,] The court of equity and con- 
- ſcience. Cowel. 
CHANCRE. /, [chancre, F rench.] An ulcer 
uſually arifing from venereal diſeaſes. 3 ifemans 
CHA'NCROUS. a. [from chancre.] Ulcerous, 


Wijeman. 


| CHANDELYER. /. [ chandelier, French.] A 


branch for candles. © 
CHA'NDLER.: {. [chandelier, Fr.] An artiſan 
' Whoſe trade it is to make candles. Gay. 
CHA'NFRIN. ſ. [old French. } The forepart 
of the head of a horſe. Farrier's Dit. 
To CHANGE. . 4. [ changer, French. ] 
1. To put one thing in the place of another. 
7 | Bacon. 


HA 


2. To reſign any thing for the ſake of an- 
other. South. Dryden. 
3. To diſcount a large piece of money into 
ſeveral ſmaller. Seoift. 
4. To give and take reciprocally. Taylor. 
5. To alter. Ecelus. 
6. To mend the diſpoſition or mind. Shakſp. 
T» CHANGE. v. 2. To undergo change; to 
ſuffer alteration. Shakſpeare. 
CHANGE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An alteration of the ſtate of any thing. Sh. 
2. A ſucceſſion of one thing in the place of 
another. Prior. 
3. The time of the moon in which it begins 
a new monthly revolution. Bacon. 
4. Noveity. Dryden. 
5. An alteration of the order in which a ſet 
of bells is ſounded. Norris, 
6. That which makes a variety. Judges. 
7. Small money. | Sift. 
CHA'NGEABLE. a. [from change.] 
1. Subject to change; fickle ; inconſtant. 
2. Poſſible to be changed. Arbuthmet, 
3. Having the quality of exhibiting different 
appearances. a Shakſpeare. 
CHA'NGEABLENESS. /. | from changeable.] 
- x. Suſceptibility of change. Hookers 
2. Inconſtancy ; fickleneſs. Sidney. 
CHA'NGF.ABLY. ad. Inconſtantly. 
CHANGEFUL. a». Inconſtant; uncertain z 
mitable. | Popes 
CHA'NGELING. / [from change.] 
1. A child left or taken in the place of an- 
other. Spenſer. 
2. An idiot; a natural. Dryden. 
3. One apt to change; a waverer. Hudibras. 
CHAN GER. /. One that is employed in 
changing or aiſcounting money. / 
CHANNEL. /. [ canal, French. ] 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. Spenſer. 
2. Any cavity drawn longwile. Dryden. 
3. A ftrait or narrow ſea. 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CHANNEL. v. 4. To cut any thing in 
channels. Motton. Blackmore. 
To CHANT. v. @. | chanter, French. ] 
1. To fling. . Spenſer. 
2. To celebrate by ſong. Bramball. 
3. To ſing in the cathedral ſervice. 
To CHANT. v. n. To ſing. Amos. 
CHANT. /. Song; melody. Milton. 
CHA'NTER. /. A finger; a ſongſter. Pope. 
CHA'NTICLEER. /. ſ from chanter and clair, 
French.] The cock, from his crow. Dryden. 
CHA'NTRESS. / [from chant. ] A woman 
ſinger. = | Milton. 
CHAN TRY. /. [from chant.] Chantry is 2 
church endowed with revenue for prieſts, to 
ſing maſs for the ſouls of the donors. 
CHAOS. ſ. [cbaos, Latin.] 
1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in con- 
fuſion before it was divided by the creation in- 
to its proper claſſes and elements. i 
2. Confuſion; irregular mixture. X. Charles, 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiſtin- 
guiſhed, : Pope. 
14 CHAOTICRX. 
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CHAO'TICK. a. [from cha. ] Reſembling 


chaos; confuſed. Der bam. 
To CHAP. v. a. Lappen, Dutch. ] Jo break 
into chinks; to make gape. Blackmore. 
CHAP. /. A cleft : a gaping ; a chink. Burnet. 
CHAP. /. The upper or under part of a beaft's 
mouth. Grew. 


CHAPE. ſ. [ chappe, Fr.] The catch of any 


thing by which it is held in its place. Shakſp. 
CHA PEL. /. capella, Lat.] A chape! is ei- 
ther adjoining to a church, as a parcel of the 
ſame, or ſeparate, called a chapel of caſe. 
Cixvel. Sidney. Ayliffe. 
CHA*PELESS. a. Without a chape. 
 CHAPELLANY. g. A cbapellany is founded 
within ſame other chu: ch, Ayliffe. 
CHAPELRY. f. {from cbapel.] The juiiſ- 
diction or bound of a chapel, 
. CHAPERON. ſ. A kind of hood worn by the 
Enights of the garter. 5 8 Camden. 
CHA'PFALN. a. [from chap and faln.] Hav- 
ivg the mouth ſhrunk. | Dryden. 
CHA'PITER. / [clapiteau, Fr.] Capital of a 
pillar. Fxodus. 
CHA'PLAIN,. ſ. [cape/lanus, Lat.] He that at- 
tends the king, or other perſon, for the inſtruc- 
tion of him and his family. Crwvel. Shakſp. 
CHA'PLAINSHIP. {. [from chaplain. ] 
1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 
2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 
| CHA'PLESS. a. {from chap.) Without any 
fleſh about the mouth. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'PLET. ſ. [ chapelet, French.] £ 
1. A garland or wreath worn about the head. 
| Sbabſeare. Swift. 
2. A firing of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
church. | | 
3. In architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads. 
CHAPMAN. /. ſceapman, Sax.] A cheap- 
ner; one that offers as a purchaſer. Dryden. 
CHAPS. , [from chap. ] The mouth of a 
beaſt of prey. Dryden. 
«+, IBy [4 The part. paſſ. from to chap. 
CHAPTER. J. [chapitre, French. ] 
1. A divifion of a book. | Scuth. 
2. Chapter, from capitulum, an afſembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral. Cowvel. 
3. The place in which aſſemblies of the clergy 
are held. 5 - 
CHA'PTREL. ſ. The capitals of pillars or pi- 
laſters, which ſupport arches. Moon. 
CHAR. ſ. A fiſh found in Winander- mere in 
Lancaſhire, and a few other places. | 
To CHAR. wv. a. To burn wood to a black cin- 
Ws Woodward. 
CHAR. . [cynne, work, Saxon.) Work 
done by the day. Dryden. 
To CHAR. v. u. To work at others haves by 
the day. 34 | Dryden. 


CHARIWOMAN. [.-A woman hired acci- | 


dentally for odd work. Swift. 
- CHARACTER. /. | charaSer, Latin.] 
1. A mark; a ftamp; a repreſentation. Milt. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. Holder. 


To CHARA'CTERIZE. v. a. 


CHA 


3. The hand or manner of writing. 850 
4. A repreſentation of any man as to his — 
ſonal qualities. Denban 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 
. Addi, 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of us 
ties. ; Dryden, 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conftitution 
of the mind. Pape. 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by 2 poſt 
or office. ; Atterbuyy, 


To CHARACTER. v. 4. To inſcribe; to &. 


grave. - Shatſprar, 
CHARACTERITSTIC AL. a. [| from ca. 
terize. ] That which conſtitutes the character. 
Wudward, 
CHARACTERI'STICALNESS. /. [yy 
charaFeriftical. ] The quality of being peculix 
to a character. 
CHARACTERVISTICE. . That which con. 
ſtitutes the character. Pipe, 
[from cha. 
racter.] 
1. To give a character or an account of the 
perſonal qualities of any man. Swift, 
2. To engrave to imprint. Hal: 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or token, 


Arbutbrt, 

CHA'RACTERLESS. 4. [from character. 

Without a character. Shakſpeare, 

CHA'RACTERY. ,. [from character.] Im. 

reſſion; mark. Shatſprare, 

CHA'RCOAL. ſ. [from to chark, to burn. 
Coal made by burning wood under turf. 


CHARD. /. [charde, French. ] 


1. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of fiir 


artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up all over 
but the top, in ſtraw. Chambers, 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white beet 
tranſplanted. Mertimer, 
To CHARGE. v. a. charger, French.) 
1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain 


purpoſe. Shakſpeares 
2. 'To impute as a debt. Licks 
3. To impute as a crime. Pope. Molt. 
4- To impoſe as a taſk, Tuillatſen, 
5. To accuſe; to cenſure. Wake, 
6. To accuſe. Jul. 
7. To challenge. Shakſpeares 
8. To command. Dryden, 
9. To fall upon; to attack, Granville, 
10. To burden; to load. « Temple 
11. To fill. Addiſa. 
12. To load a gun. 
CHARGE. /. 2 the verb. 

1. Care; truſt; cuſtody. Knoles, 


2. Precept; mandate; command. Haber 
3. Commiſſion; truſt conferred ; office. Pc. 
4. Accuſation; imputation. Shakſpearts 
5. The thing entruſted to care or manage- 
ment. Milton, 
6. Expence; coſt. Spenſer. Dryden 
7. Onſet; attack. i : Bac. 
8. The ſignal to fall upon enemies. Dryden, 
9. The quantity of powder and ball put Inte 
Bun. | 
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10. 4 zon, or ſort of 2 applied 
| er-ſplaits and ſprains of horſes, 
n Farrier's Dif. 

In heraldry. ] The charge is that which 
15. upon the colour. Peac bam. 


cHARCEABLE. a. [from charge. ] 
e coſtly. a Wotton, 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. South, 
| 4 Subject to charge; accuſable. Spect᷑ator. 
| CHARGEABLENESS. , [from char geable.] 
Expence; coſt; coſtlineſs. Boyle. 


cHARGEABLV. ad. {from cbargeable.] Ex- 


ſively. A chan: 
CHA'RGER. [from charge.] A large diſh, 
Ns . Denham. 


| CHA/RILY. ad. | from chary.] Warily; fru- 


aly. | 
CHARINESS. ſ. [from chary.] Caution; 
nicety. 


| CHARIOT. ,. [car-rbod, Welch. ] 
1. A carriage of pleaſure, or ftate. Dryden. 
2. A car in which men of arms were anciently 
ced. 
NeHARlor. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
convey in a chariot. Milton. 
| CHARIOTE'ER. /. [from chariot.] He that 
drives the chariot. Prior. 
| CHARIOT RACE. ſ. A ſport where chariots 
were driven for the prize. Addiſon, 
| CHARITABLE. a. [ charitable, French. ] 
1. Kind in giving alms. Taylor. 
2. Kind in judging of others. Bacon. 


CHA'RITABLY. ad. from cbarity.] 
1. Kindly; liberally. 
2. Benevolently; without malignity. Taylor. 
CHARITV. / [| charite, French. ] 


4. Liberality to the poor. Dryden. 
5. Alms ; relief given to the poor. L' Efran. 


' To CHARK. v. 4. To burn to a black cinder. 


Grew. 


quack ; a mountebank. Brown. 
CHARLATA'NICAL. a. [from charlatan. ] 
Quackiſh ; ignorant. F Cooley. 
CHARLATANRY. . [from charlatan.] 
Wheedling ; deceit. 
CHARLES's WAIN. {. The northern conſtel- 
lation, called the Bear. Brown. 
CHARLOCK. /. A weed growing among the 
corn with a yellow flower. 
CHARM. / [charme, Fr. carmen, Lat.] 
1. Words or philtres, imagined to have ſome 
occult power. Shakſpeare. Swift. 
2. Something of power to gain the affections. 
: Waller. 
To CHARM, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. 
2. To make powerful by charms. Sidney. 
3. To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power. 
4. To ſubdue by pleaſure. Waller. 
c¹ñARMER. ſ. {from charm.] One that has 
the power of charms, or enchantmente. Dryd. 


— 


Shakſpeare. 


1. Tenderneſs ; kindneſs ; love. Milton. 7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as are 
2. Good-will ; benevolence, Dryden. hunted. Shakſpeare. 


3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. Att. 


CHARLATAN. {. [charlatan, French.] A- 


CHARMING, particig. a [from charm: ] 


CHA 


Pleafing in the higheſt degree. 
CHA'RMINGLY. ad. [from charming.] In 
ſuch a manner as to pleaſe exceedingly. Addif. 
CHA'RMINGNESS. /, [from charming. J 
The power of pleaſing. | 
CHA'RNEL. a. [charne!, Fr.] Containing fleſh 
or carcaſes. Milton. 
CHA'RNELHOUSE. /. Acbarnier, Fr.] The 
place where the bones of the dead are repo- 
fited. Taylor. 
CHART. ſ. [charta, Latin.] A delineation of 
coaſts. Arbuthnats 
CHA'RTER. ſ. [charta, Latin. 
1. A charter is a written evidence. Cowel. 
2. Any wiiting beſtowing privileges or rights. 
. Raleigh. South, 
3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. Shakſp. 
CHA'RTER-PARTY. /. [chartre: partie, Fr.J 
A paper relating to a contract, of which each 
* party has a copy. | Hale. 
CHARTERED. 2. [ from charter.] | Privi- 
| leged; granted by charter. Shakſpeares 
CHARY. 4. | from care.] Careful; cautious. 
Carew. 
To CHASE. VU, As [ chaſer, French. ] 
1. To hunt as game. 
2. To purſue as an enemy: 
3- To drive. 8 
4. To follow with deſire to overtake. 
CHASE. ſ. {from the verb. ] 
1. Hunting; purſuit of any thing as game. Bur. 
2. Fitneſs to be hunted. Dryden. 
3. Purſuit of an enemy. Knoles. 
4. Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable. Dryden. 
5. Hunting match. | Shakſpeares 
6. The game hunted. Sidney. Granvilles 


Judges. 
Knolles. 


8. The CASH of a gun, is the whole bore or 

length of a piece, | Cbambert. 
CHASE-GUN. /. [from chaſe and gun.] Gum 

in the forepgart of a ſhip, fired upon thoſe 

that are purſued. Dryden. 
CHA'SER. / [from chaſe. } Hunter; purſuer 

driver. . Denbams 
CHASM. ſ. [yxaopma.] 

7. A cleft; a gape; an opening. Leeke. 

2. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. Dryden. 
CHA'SSEL AS. ſ. | French. ] A ſort of grape. 
CHASTE. a. | chaſte, French, caftus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes: as, a 

chaſte virgin. 

2, Pure; uncorrupt; not mixed with barba- 

rous phraſes. | 
3. Free from obſcenity. Watts. 

4. True to the marriage bed. Titus. 
CHASTE-TREE. /. [wvitex, Lat.] A tree. Mil. 
To CHA'STEN. v. a. [| chaſtier, _ To cor 

rect; to puniſh. _ Proverbs. Rowss 
To CHASTLISE. v. 4. [caſtige, Latin. ] 

I, To puniſh ; to correct by puniſhmeat. Boyle, 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience. —_ 
CHASTTSEMENT. . Correction; puniſhe 
molt. + Raleigh. Bentley. 
CHASTTSER. / [from chaſtiſe.} A puniſher 3 


à corrector. 2 JE; 
CHASTITY. 


CHE 


CHA'STITY. ſ. [caftiras, Latin. ] 

1. Purity of the body. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. Shakſpear es 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 


CHA'STLY. ad. [from chafte.] Without in- 


continence; purely; without contamination. 
Walton. Dryden. 
CHA'STNESS. /. [from chaſtity. ] Chaſtity ; 
urity. 
To CHAT. 2. n. [from cagueter, Fr.] To 
prate; to talk idly ; to prattle. Spenſer. 
CHAT. /. [from the verb.] Idle talk; prate. 
| Shak/peare. Pope. 
CHAT. /. The keys of trees. 
CHA'TELLANY. / [chatekenie, Fr.] The 
. diſtrict under the dominion of a caſtle. 
CHA'TTEL. , Any moveable poſſeſſion. 
Te CHA'T TER. v. a. [caqueter, French. ] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other unhar- 
monious bird. Sidney. Dryden. 
2. To make a noiſe by colliſion of the teeth. 
' Prior. 
3. To talk idly or careleſly. Watts. 
CHAT TER. /. [from the verb.] I 

1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. Swif?. 
2. Idle prate. 

CHA'TTERER. /. [from chatter.) An Idle 
. talker. . 
CHA“T WOOD. . Little ſticks; fuel. 
CHA'VENDER. / [chaweſne, Fr.] The chub; 
Fo fiſh. ; Walton. 
CHAUMANTE'LLE. ſ. [Fr.] A ſort of pear. 
To CHAW. v. a. [lawen, Germ.] To maſti- 

cate; to chew. Donne. Boyle. 
CHAW. ſ. [from the verb.] The chap. 
CHA*'WDRON. /. Entrails. Shakſpeare. 
CHEAP. a. [ceapan, Saxon. ] 

1. To be had at a low rate. Locke. 
2. Eaſy to be had; not reſpected. Bacon. 
CHEAP. /. Market; purchaſe ; bargain. Sidney. 
To CHE'APEN. v. a. [ceapen, Sax. to buy. ] 

1. To attempt to purchaſe; to bid for any 

thing. | | Prior. 

2. To leſſen value. Dryden. 
CHEAPLY. ad. {from cheap.] At a ſmall 

price; at a low rate. | Dryden. 
CHE'APNESS. /. [from cheap. ] Lownels of 
price. Temple. 
To C HEAT. v. a. To defraud; to impoſe up- 
on; to trick. Tillotſon. 

CHEAT. . | 

1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. Dryden. 

2. A perſon guilty of fraud. South. 
CHE AT ER. /. {from cbeat.] One that prac- 

tiſes fraud. 5 Taylor. 
To CHECK. v. a. | 

x. To repreſs; to curb. Bacon. Milton. 
. To reprove; to chide. Shakſpeare. 
3. To control by a counter reckoning. 
To CHECK. v. u. 7 
1. To ſtop; to make a ſtop. 

2. Toclaſh; to interfere. 

HECK. /. ¶ from the verb.] 
1. Repreſſure; ſtop; rebuff. Rogers. 
2. Reſtraint; curb ; government. Clarendon, 


+ 3+ Reproof; a flight. . Shakſpeare, 


Locke, 
Bacon. 


Taylir. Pope. 


CHE 
4. A diſlike ; à ſudden diſguſt. 
F. In falconity, when a hawk forſakes 
per game to follow other birds, 
6. The cauſe of reſtraint; a ſtop. Clarerd,s 
7. Clerk of the Cur cx, has the check Ry 
controlment of the yeomen of the guard. 
To CHECKER. Z v. a. [from ecbect, cher 
To CHE QUER. Fr.] To variegate or di. 
verify, in the manner of a cheſs-board, with 


Dy, 


her bros 


alternate colours. Drayur. 
CHECKER. . Work varied alter. 
CHECKER-WORK. nately. Kinn,, 


CHECK-MATE. /. ney eft mat, French.] 
The movement on the cheſs- board, that ii; 
the oppoſite men. Spen er. 
CHEEK. , [ceac, Saxon. ] : 
1. The tide of the face below the eye. 
2. A general name among mechanicks for a. 
- moſt all thoſe pieces of their machines that xe 
double, Chamber: 
CHEEK-TOOTE. . The hinder tooth dt 
.tuſk. * r * Feel, 
CHEER. . [Here, French. ] 
x. Entertainment; provifions. Locke. 


2. Invitation to gayety. Shatfpeare, 
3. Gayety ; jollity. Shat/feare, 
4. Air of the countenance, Daniel. 


5. Temper of mind. As, 
To CHEER. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To incite; to encourage; to inſpirit. 


2. To comfort; to conſole. Dryder, 
3. To gladden. Pepe, 
To CHEER. v. . To grow gay or gladſome. 
P Fil 40 


CHE ERER. ſ. [from to cheer.] Gladner; 
. giver of gayety. Motten. Waltin, 
CHE'ERFUL. a. [from cheer and full. 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. Spent, 
2. Having an appearance of gayety. 
CHE*'ERFULLY. ad. ¶ from cheerful. ] With. 
out dejection; with gayety. Scuths 
CHE'ERFULNESS. ſ. [from cheerfu!. ] 
1. Freedom from dejection; alacrity. Ti. 
2. Freedom from gloomineſs. Sidney. 
CHE ERL FSS. a. [from cheer, ] Without 
gayety, comfort, or gladneſs. Dryden. 
CHE'ERLY. a. {from cheer. ] 
1. Gay; cheerful. Ray. 
2. Not gloomy. 
CHE ERLV. ad. [from cbeer.] Cheerfully; 
merrily. Milter. 
CHE ERV. 4. | from cheer.] Gay; ſprightly; 
gladſome. Cay. 
CHEESE. , [cype, Saxon.] A kind of food 
made by preſſing the curd of milk. 
CHEESECAKE. , [from cheeſe and cake.] A 
cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar, and butter. 
CHE'ESEMONGER. /. [from cheeſe and 
monger.] One who deals in cheeſe. 


CHE'ESEVAT. , [from cheeſe bod] The | 


wooden caſe in which the curds are pre ed in- 


to cheeſe. Glanville, 
CHE'ESY. a, Having the nature or form of 
. cheeſe, | Arbuthn#. 
CHE'LY, /. {chela, Lat.] The claw of 2 ſhell- 
fifh. 8 ; . 

| ; ö 
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RISH. v. 4. [cherir, Fr.] To ſup- 


++: to ſhelter; to nurſe up. Tillotſon. 


cr RisHER. [from cher ge.] An encou- | 


rager 3 a ſuppor ter Sprat. 


| CHERISHMENT.. / [from cheriſh.) Encou- 


ſupport; comfort. Spenſer. 


(4 
CHERRY. . [eviſe, Fr. ceraſus, 
CHERRY-TREE. C Lat.] A tree and fruit. 


| CHERRY. a. Reſembling a cherry in colour. 


Shakſpeare. 
HERRYBAY. /. Laurel. 
8 [from cherry and 


checb.] Having ruddy cheeks. C:rgreve. 


| CHERRYPIT. /. A chitd's play, in which they 


_ throw cherry-ſtones into a ſmall hole. Shakſp. 


| CHERSONE'SE. , [ypromooge A peninſula. 
' CHERT. , from guartæ, German] A kind 


of flint. Wie:daward. 
CHERUB. {. plur. cherubim. [202] Ace- 
leftial ſpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed 
next in order to the ſeraphim. Caimet. Prior. 


CHERUBUCK. 4. [from cherub.] Angelick; 


relating to the cherubim. Milton. 
cHERU BINE. 4. from cherub.] Angelica). 


| CHERVIL. f. [cherophyllum, Lat.] An um- 


Miller. 

To 
chirp; to uſe a cheertul voice. Spenjcr, 

CHE'SLIP. ſ. A ſmail vermin. Skinner, 

CHESS. ſ. [echec, Fr.] A game in which two 
ſets of men are moved in oppoſition. | 


delliferous plant. 


| CHE'SS-APPLE. ſ. Wild lervice. 


CHE'SS-BOARD.” /. [from cheſs and beard. 
The board or table on which the game of cheſs 


is played. : +0 Prior. 
CHE SS- MAN. ſ. A puppet for cheſs. 
CHE'SSOM. /. Mellow earth. Bacon. 


CHEST. , [e&ypr, Saxon.] A box of wood or 
other materials. 

To CHEST. v. a. [from the noun.] To repoſit 
in a cheſt, | 

CHEST-FOUNDERING. ſ. A diſeaſe in 
horſes. A pleuriſy, or peripneumony. : 

CHESTED. a. Having a cheft. 

CHE'STNUT. 

CHESTNUT-TREE. & / Aq 
1. The fruit of the cheſtnut tree. Peacbam. 

2. The name of a brown colour. Cooley. 

CHESTNUT. a... Being of the colour of a 
cheſtnut ; reddiſhly brown. 

CHESTON. /. A kind of plum. 

CHEV ALTER. {. A knight. Shakſpeare. 

CHEV AUX de Friſe. . A piece of timber tra- 
verſed with wooden ſpikes, pointed with iron, 
five or fix feet long; vſed in defending a paſ- 
ſage, a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

CHEVEN. /, [cheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh; 
the ſame with chub. 

CHE'VRIL. {. [cheverau, F rench.] A kid; 
kid- leather. | | Shakſpeare. 


 QEEVISANCE. J. [French.] Eaterp.ite ; ac. 
chievement. 


S ene ere 


To CHEW. v. 4. & yan, Saxon. ] 


1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. Arb. 
2. To meditate z to ruminate in the thoughts, 


4 5 Prior. 


Dryden. 


CHI 


3. To taſte without ſwallowing. Bacon. 
To CHE W. v. n. To champ upon; to rumi- 
nate. Pope. 


CHICA! NE. ſ. [cbicane, French. ] | 
1. The art of protracting a conteſt by arti- 
fice. 8 Locke. 
2. Artifice in general. Priors 

To CHICA'NE. v. n. [| chicancr, Fr.] To pro- 
long a conteſt by tricks. 

CHICA'NER. ſ. [chicaneur, Fr.] A petty ſo- 

. -phiſter; a wrangler. 

CHICA'NERY. ſ. [cbicanerie, Fr.] Sophiſtry; 
wrangle. Arbutònot. 

CHICK. : 75 

CHICKEN. Chicken is the old plural of 
chick, though now uſed as a ſingular noun.] 
1. The young of a bird, particularly of a hen, 
or ſmall bird. Dawies. Hale. Swift. 


2. A word of tenderneſs. Shakſpeare, 
3. A term for a young girl. Swift. 


CHICKENHEARTED. a. Cowardly ; fear- 
ful. Spenſer. 

CHUCK ENPOX.'f. An eruptive diſtemper. 

CHTCKLING. FJ. [from chick. ] A ſmall chick. 

CHICKPEAS. {. { trom chick and pea. ] An herb. 

CHI'CK.W EED. /. A plant. Wiſeman. 

To CHIDE: v. a. preter. chid, or chode ; part. 
chid, or chidden. [c. dan, Saxon. ] 


Locke. 


[cicen, Sax. kiecken, Dutch. 


1. To reprove. | Watler. 
2. To drive away with reproof. Shakſpeare. 
3. To blame; to reproach. Prior. 
To CHIDE. v. 2. * 
1. To clamour; to ſcold. Sæoift. 
2. To quarrel with. Shakſpeare. 
3. To make a noiſe. Shakſpeare. 


CHIDER. ſ. {from chide.] A rebuker; a re- 
prover. + a - Shakſpeare. 
CHIEF. a. | chef, the head, French. ] 


1. Principal; moſt eminent. Kings. 
2. Eminent ; extraordinary. Proverbs. 
3. Capital ; of the firſt order. Locke. 


CHIEF. /. [from the adjective.] A command- 

er; a leader. | Milton. Pope. 
CHIYEFLESS. 3. Without a head. 
CHIEFLY. ad. | from chief. ] Principally ; emi- 
nently; more than common, Dryden. 
CHIYEFRIE. /. [from chief. ] A ſmall rent paid 


CHIE'VANCE. ſ. Traffick, in which money 
is extorted : as diſcount, Bacon. 
CHILBLA'IN. . f from chill, cold, and &/ain. ] 
Scores made by froſt. Temple. 
CHILD. f. In the plural, CIE DREN. [cild, 
Saxon. +4 | 
1. An infant, or very young perſon. Wake. 
2. One in the line of filiation, oppoſed to the 


parent. - Adaiſcn. 
3. A girl child. Shakſpeare. 
4. Any thing, the product or effe& of an- 
. Other. | Shakſpeare./ 


5. To be with Curr». To be pregnant. 
To CHILD. v. . {from the noun. ] To bring 


children, 8 care. Arbuthnct. 
b l CHILD- 


Pope. 


to the lord paramount. Spenſer, 
CHYEFTAIN. , [from chief. ] 
1. A leader; a commander. | Spenſer. 
2. The head of a clan. Davies. 
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CHI 


CHTLDBEARING. particip. /. The act of 
bearing children. | Milton. 
CHTLDBED. /. The ſtate of a woman bring- 
ing a child. | Arbuthnct. 
CHYLDBIRTH. ſ. [from child and birtb.] 
Travail ; labour. f Sidney. Dryden. 
CHILD ED. a. Furniſhed with a child. Shakjp. 
CHTLDERMASS DAY. [from cid and 
maſs. ] The day of the week throughout the 
year, anſwering to the day on which the feaſt 
of the Holy Innocents is ſolemnized Carew. 


CHILDHOOD. / [from cb. 


1. The ſtate of infants ; the time in which we 
are children. h | Rogers. 
2. The time of life between infancy and pu- 
derty. | Arbuthnot. 
3- The properties of a child. Dryden. 
CHFYLDISH. 2. from child. 
1. Becoming only children; trivial; puerile. 
Sidney. Milton. Roſcommon. 
2. Trifling ; ignorant; ſimple. Bacon. 
CHILDISHLV. ad. {from chi/diſþ.) In a 
childiſh trifling way. Hooker. Hayward. 
CHUELDISHNESS. / {from cbildiſp.] 
1. Puerility ; trifling Locke. 
2. Harmleſſneſs. Shakſpeare. 
.CHYLDLESS. a. [from child. } Without 
children. Bacon. Milton. 
CHFYLDLIKE. 2. [from child and like. ] Be- 
coming or beſeeming a child. Hooker. 
CHFLIAD. , [from yiaag] A thoufand. Hold. 
CHILIA'EDRON. /. [from yiXa.] A figure 
of a thouſand fides. Locke. 
CHILL. 4. Jcele, Saxon, | - 
2. Cold; that is cold to the touch. Milton. 
2. Having the ſenſation of cold. Rowe. 
3- Depreſſed; dejected; diſcouraged. 
4. Having no warmth of mind; not affec- 


Donate. IT 


CHILI. , [from the adjective.] Chilneſs ; 
cold. Derham. 

To CHILL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make cold. Dryden. Creech. 
2. To depreſs ; to deject. | Rogers. 
3. To blaſt with cold. Blackmore. 

CHULLINESS. . [from chi!ly.]J A ſenſation 
of ſhivering cold. Arbuthnot. 

CHILLY. a. Somewhat cold. Philips. 

CHYLNESS. ſ. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 

CHIMB. ſ. [line, Dutch.] The end of a bar- 
rel or tub. 

CHIME. , [ebirme, an old word.] 
x. The conſonant or harmonick found of 
many correſpondent inſtruments. Ben Fonſon. 
2. The correſpondence of found. Dryden. 
3. The ſound of bells ſtruck with hammers. Sh. 
4. The correſpondence of proportion or rela- 


tion. Eren. 
Fo CHIME. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſound in harmony. Prior. 


2. To correfpond in relation or proportion. Lo. 


3. To agree; to fall in with. Arbuthnot. 
4. To ſuit with; to agree. Lacke. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. Smitb. 


D CHIME. v. a. E 
3. To make to move, or ftrike, or found 


-_- 


CHI 
harmonically. Dene, 
2. To ſtrike a bell with a hammer.“ 

CHIMERA. /. [chimera, Latin.] A vin and 
wild fancy. D, r 

CHIME*RICAL. 4. [from cbimere.] Img. 
ary ; fantaſtick. 


l Spefiauy, 
CHIME RICALLY. ad. { from chimerica], 


Vainly ; wildly. 
CHIMINAGE. , from chemin, Fr.] 4 
for paſſage through a foreſt. ay. 4 | 


CHYMNEY. /. [cheminee, Fr.] 
1. The paſſage through which the ſmole 
aſcends from the fire in the houſe. Sw 
2. The turret raiſed above the roof of the 
houſe for conveyance of the ſmoke. Sbaiſh. 
3. The fire-place. Ralegl. 
CHI'MNEY-CORNER. /. The fire ſide; de 
place of idlers. | Den ban. 
CHIMNEYPIECE. ,. [from chimney ang 
piece. |] The ornamental piece round the fire. 
lace. Swift 
CHUMNEYSWEEPER. /. [from chimney and 
ſweeper. ] One whoſe trade it is to clean foul 
. chimneys of ſoot. . Shakſpeare, 
CHIN. / [cinne, Sax. ] The part of the face 
beneath the under lip. Dryden. 
CHINA. ſ. [from Cbina.] China ware; porce. + 
lain ; a ſpecies of veſlels made in China, dimly 
tranſparent. P:pe. 
CHINA-ORANGE. ſ. The ſueet orange 
brought from China. Mortimer. 
CHINA-ROOT. {. A medicinal root, brought 

originally from China. 

CRHENCOUGH. ſ. [kincken, to pant, Dutch, 
and ceugh.] A violent and convulſive cough, 


Flyer, 
CHINE. /, [eſchine, French. ] | 
1. The part of the back in which the back- 
bone is found. Sidney. 
2. A piece of the back of an animal, as a 
chine of pork. $ bakſpeare. 
To CHINE. v. 4. To cut into chines. Dryd:n. 
CHINK. g. [cinan, to gape, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall aperture longwiſe. Bacor. Swift. 
2. A ſmall ſharp ſound made by the colliſion 
of metal, and by ſhaking money in a purſe. 
3- Money, in burleſque. 
To CHINK. v. a. To ſhake ſo as to make 


found. Pope. 
To CHINK. v. . To ſound. by ftriking each 
other. Arbuthnet. 
CHINKY. a. [from chin.] Full of holes; 
aping. Dryden. 


CHINTS. /. Cloth of cotton made in India. Pope. 
CHTOPPINE. /. A high ſhoe, formerly worn 
by ladies. ___ Cmuigy. 
CHIP, Czxay, CnryyPiNG, in the names of 
places, imply a market. Gibſon. 
To CHIP. wv. 4. from chop.] To cut into {mall 


ieces. Tbomſon. 
CHIP. /, [from the verb.] A ſmall piece takgn 
off by a cutting inſtrument. Taylor. 


CHIPPING. / A fragment cut off. Mortimer 
CHIRA'GRICAL. 4. [cbiragra, Lat.] Har- 
ing the gout in the hand. Browr. 
CHIRO'CRAPHER, / Lv the bon 

. 77 


| CHIRU'RGICK. 


n 


vue, to write.] He that 


exerciſes writing. 
Bacon. 


F HT ROGRAPHIST. J. Chirograpter. 
; Cc IRO'CRAPHY- JS. The art of writing. 
| CHIROMANCER. /. One that foretels events 


by inſpectisg the hand. Dryden. 


| cHIROMANCY. „ [x#p, the hand, and 


uulilie, a prophet. | The art of foretelling the 
events of life, by inſpeRing the hand. Boron. 
7, CHIRP. v. n. [from cheer up.] To make 
a cheerful noiſe: as birds. Sidney. 
7; CHIRP. v. n. [cheer up.] To make cheer- 
ful. Jon ſon. 


| CHIRP. /,. The voice of birds or inſects. Spe&ar. 
| CHI'RPER. /. [from chirp. ] One that chirps. 


T CHIRRE. v. a. {[ceoman, Sax. ] To coo 
a pigeon. 


cures ailments, not by internal medicines, but 
outward applications; a ſurgeon. . South. 


EF CHIRU'RGERY. . [from chirurgeon.] The 


art of curing by external applications. Sidney. 
CHIRU'RGICAL. 7 : 


1. Having qualities uſeful in outward appli- 
cations to hurts. Mortimer, 
2, Manual in general. Wilkins, 


| CHISEL. , [ciſeou, Fr.] An inftrument 


with which wood or ſtone is pared away. 
7 CHISEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cut 
with a chiſel. 


| CHIT. /. [chico, little, Spaniſh.) 


1. A child; a baby. Addiſon. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 


grain. 

J A freckle. 1 
7e CHIT. v. 2. To ſprout. Mortimer. 
CHITCHAT, f. [from cbat.] Prattle; idle 

prate. J Spectator. 
CHITTERLINGS. ſ. {from ſchyterlingh, 

Dutch.] The guts. 

CHT'TTY. a. [ from 1 Childiſh; like a baby. 
CHIVALROUS. 42. [from chivalry.) Re- 
lating to chivalry ; knightly ; warlike. 


CHIVALRY. f. [chevalerie, F rench, ] 


1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. Bacon. 
2. The qualifications of a knight: as valour, 
| | Shakſpeare. 
* The general ſyſtem of knighthood. Dryd. 
4 An adventure ; an exploit. Sidney. 
5. The body or order of knights. Shakſp. 
6, [In law.] A tenure of land by knights 
ſervice. 
CHIVES. / Cave, French.] 
1. The threads or filaments riſing in flowers, 
with ſeeds at the end. Ray. 
2. A ſpecies of ſmall onions. Skinner. 
CHLORO'SIS. / [from xd ge., green. ] The 
greenſickneſs. : 
Ty CHOAK. See Croxr. 
CHOCOLATE. . [ chocolate, Spaniſh. ] 
1. The nut of the cocoa tree. - 
2. The maſs made by grinding the kernel of 
cocoa-nut, to be diflolved in hot water. 
3. The liquor made by a ſolution of choco- 
late. Arbathnit, Pape. 
| 


Junius. 


1 
CHIRU'RGEON. /. CL xeνεε ..] One that 


Mortimer. 


Cobbel. 


CHO 


CHO'COLATE-HOUSE. , [chorolate and 
beuſe.] A houſe where company is entertain- 
ed with chocolate. Tatler. 

CHODE. The old preterite from chide. 

CHOICE. /. [choix, French. ] 

1. The act of choofing ; election. Dryden. 
2. The power of chooſing; election. Grew. 
3. Care in chooſing; curiofity of diſtinction. 
4. The thing choſen. Milton. Prior. 
5. The beſt part of any thing. Hooker. 
6. Several things propoſed as objects of elec- 


8 Shakſpeares 
CHOICE. 4. Leet French. | 
1. Select; of extraordinary value. Valten. 
2. Chary; frugal; careful. Taylor. 


CHO'ICELESS. a. [from choice. ] Wanting 
the power of choofing. Hammond. 
CHO'ICELY. ad. [from choice.] 
1. Curiouſly ; with exact choice. Shakſpeares 
2. Valuably; excellently. Walton. 
CHO'ICENESS. /. from choice.] Nicety ; par- 


ticular value. del yn. 
CHOIR. f. [from chorus, Latin. ] | 

1. An aſſembly or band of fingers. Waller. 

2. The fingers in divine worſhip. Sbakſp. 


3. The part of the church where the fingers 


are placed. _ Shakſpeare. 
To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſuffocate. hate 

2. To ſtop up; to block up a paſſage: the 

port was choked. ; Chapman, 

3. To hinder by obſtruction: the fire was 
choked. © PTE Shakſpeare. Davies. 
4. To ſuppreſs. hr 
5. To overpower. Luke. Dryden. 

CHOKE. /. The filamentous or capillary 

of an artichoke. | 955 

CHOKE-PEAR. /, [from choke and pear.] 

1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. t 

2. Any ſarcaſm that ſtops the mouth. Clarif, 
CHO'KER. /. [from choke. ] 

1. One that chokes. 

2. One that puts another to filence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 
CHO'KY. a. from choke, ] That has the 
power of ſuffocation. 

CHO'LAGOGUES. . [yi bile.} Medi- 
eines which bave the power of purging bile. ' 

CHO'LER. .. [cbolera, Latin, from 
7. The bile, | orten. 
2. The humour, ſuppoſed to produce iraſci- 
bility. | Shakſpeare. 
3. Anger; rage. Shakſpeare. Prior. 

-CHO'LERICK. a. | cholericus, Latin. ] 

1. Abounding with choler. Dryden. 
2. Angry; iraſcible. Arbutbnot. 
3. Offenſive. | Sidney. Raleigh. 

CHO'LERICKNESS. /. [from cbolerick.] 
Anger; iraſcibility ; peeviſhneſs. 

To CHOOSE. v. 3. I choje, I bave choſen or 
choſe. | choifir, Fr. ceopan, Saxun.] 

1. To take by way of preference of ſeveral 

things offered, Shakſpeares 

2. To take; not to refuſe, South. 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. Sam. 
4. To elect for eternal happineſs. 5 

* To 


Waller. | 
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CHO 


To CHOOSE. v. 2. To have the power of 
choice. Hooker. Tillotſon. 
CHO'OSER. , [from chooſe. ] He that has 
the power of choofing; eleCtor. Drayton. 
To CHOP. v. a. [Lappen, Dutch; couper, Fr.] 
1. To cut with a quick blow. Shakſteare. 
2. To devour eagerly. Dryden. 
3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. Locke. 
4. To break into chinks.  Shakſpearter 
To CHOP. v. u. 
1. To do any thing with a quick motion. 
2. To light or happen upon a thing ſuddenly. 
"To CHOP. v. a. [ce apan, Saxon. | 
7. To purchaſe ; generally by way of truck. Bac. 
2. To put one thing in the place of another. 


Hudibras, 

/ 3. To bandy; to altercate. Baccn. 
CHOP. /. ſtrom the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. Tacon. 


2. A ſmall piece of meat. King. 
3. A crack, or cleft. Bacon. 
CHO'PHOUSE. /. [ch and bouſe.] A mean 
' houſe of entertainment. Spectater. 
CHO PIN. f. [ French. 
1. A French liquid meaſure, containing nearly 
a pint of Wincheſter. Je) 
2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine meaſure. £5 : 
CHOPPING. participial a. An epithet fre- 
 _ quently applied to igfants, by way of com- 
ye mendation. 4 | Fenton. 
CHOPPING-KNIFE, C [chop and bnife.] A 
- knife with which cooks mince their meat. Sid. 
CHO'PPY. 4. from chop. ] Full of holes or 
n | Sbalſpeare. 
CHOPS. J. [from cbaps. 
1. The mouth of a beaſt. L'Efrange. 
2: The mouth of any thing in familiar lan- 


guage. 
CHORAL. a. [from chorus, Latin. ] 

1. Sung by a choir. 

2. Singing in a choir. 

CHORD. . { chords, Latin. ] | 
1. The ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. 

2. A right line, which joins the two ends of 
any arch or circle. : f 

To CHORD. v. a. To furniſh with ſtrings. Dry. 

CHORDEEE. / [from chorda, Lat. ] A con- 

traction of the frœnum. | 

CHORION. /, [ ywpeiy, to contain. ] The out- 

ward membrane that enwraps the fetns. 

CHORISTER. /. [from chorus. | | f 

. A finger in the cathedrals; a ſinging boy. 
2. A ſinger in a concert. Spenſer. Ray. 

CHOROC'GRAPHER. / [xwen and yp4po. ] He 
that deſcribes particular regions or countries. 

CHOROGRA'PHICAL. a. Deſcriptive of 

Particular regions. Raleigh. 

CHOROGRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a choro- 

- graphical manner. 

CHORC'GRAPHY. /. The art of deſcribing 
particular regions. EE 

CHORUS. /. [chorus, Latin. ] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. Dryden. 
2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
what paſſes in the acts of tragedy. Sba HH pcare. 

5 14 | ö 


Milton. 
Ambutſ}. 


CHR 


3. The ſong between the acts of 3 traged 
4. Verſes of a ſong in which the = 
Join the ſinger. _ OY 
CHOSE. The preter tenſe, from To cheeſe, 
CHO'SEN. The participle paſſive, from 7, 
0 b Shak Ipeare, 
CHOUGH. /. f[ceo, Sax.] A bird which fre. 
quents the rocks by the fea. Daum 
CHOULE. / The crop of a bird. ur, 
To CHOUSE. v. a. To cheat; to trick, Swif, 
CHOUSE. /, | 5 
1. A bubble; a tool. 
2. A trick or ſham, 
CHRISM. /. [x;iZua, an ointment.] Un. 
guent, or union, Hammond. 
CHRISOM. J. [See CuRISsM.] A child tha 
dies within a month after its birth. Graun. 
2 CHRIS TEN. . a. [chnirxman, Sar.) 
I. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtianit) by 
wate?. | 
2. To name; to nominate. Burnt, 
CHRI'STENDOM. / [from Chriſt and done] 
The collective body of chriſtianity. Hale, 
CHRI'STENING, /. from the verb.] The ce- 
remonp of the firſt initiation into chriſtianity, 
| Bacon. 
CHRISTIAN. /. ſcbriſtianus, Lat.] A pro- 
feſſor of the religion of Chriſt. Tillatſen. 
CHRISTIAN. a. Proſeſſing the religion of 
,  Chrift. | Shakſpeart, 
CHRTSTIAN-NAME. ſ. The name given at 
the font, diſtin&t from the genti:itious name, 
or ſurname, 
CHRISTIANISM. /.. { cbritiariſmur, Lat.] 
1. The chriſtian religion. 
2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity, 
CHRISTIANITY. /. [cbretiente, French.] 
The religion of chriſtians. Addiſon. 


To CHRISTIANIZE. v. a. from cbriſtan. ] 


To make chriſtian. Dryden. 

CHRI'STIANLY. ad. | from chriſlian.] Like 
a chriſtian. 

CHRISTMAS. /. [from Chriſt and maſs.] The 
day on which the nativity of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour 1s celebrated. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX. /. A box in which little 

_ preſents are collected at Chriſtmas. Cay. 

CHRIST's THORN. /. A plant. 

CHROMA'TICK. a. [x, colour.] _ 
1. Relating to colour. Di dun. 

2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 
muſick. Arbuthrot. 

HRO NIC AL. 2 a. [from xx, time.] A 

CHRO' NICK. cbronical diſtemper is of 
length, oppoſed to acute. Brown. 

CHRO'NICLE. , [cronigue, French. ] 

1. Aregiſter of events in order of time. Shake 
2. A hiſtory. Spenſer. Diyden. 

To CHRONICLE: v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. Hen. 
2. To regiſter; to record. Shakſpeare. 

CHRO'NICLER. .. [from chronicle.] 
1. A writer of chronicles. Donne. 
2. A hiſtorian. 6 Raleigh: 

CHRO'NOGRAM. T [Cxrse., and 2444) 


An inſcription or verſe, in which ſuch _ 


Hudibra, 


CHU 


as are numerals make up the date of the ac- 
eee 8 5 Horucl. 
j CHRONOGRAMMA TICAL. 3. Belonging 
| hronogram. | p 
To | RO ONOGRA'MMATIST. . A writer of 
re I chronograms. * 8 A a d iſon. 
„ ME cyronNO'LOCER. / [x76 and Ber, 


n. daoctrine.] He that ftudies or explains the 

hs © cence of computing paſt ume. Holder. 

ft RON OLO CI CAL. a. [from chronology.) 

| | Relating to the dectrine of time. Hale. 

5 cmONOLO- GICALLY. ad. ¶ from chrono- 

logical, ] In a chronological manner; accord- 

* | ing to the exact ſeries of time. 1-9 
. EUR ONO'LOGIST. / One that ſtudies or ex- 

at | plains time. a ©. ; Locke. 

.  CHRONO'LOGY. J [xe , time, and 


D- doctrine.] I he ſcience of computing 
and adjuſting the periods of time. Prior. 
cHRONOMETER. V { xp4S- and Hire. ] 
An inſtrument for the exact menſuration of 
time. 9 0 Derham. 
CHRY'SALIS. , [from yp/o©-, gold.] Au- 
| relia, or the ſirſt apparent change of the mag- 
get of any ſpecies of inſects. Chambers. 
| CHRY'SOLITE. / [you ©» and X23. ] A 
pueclous ſtone of a duiky, green, with a caſt of 
| yellow. | Meodæuard. 
 CHRYSO'PRASUS.. . [x e-, and ꝓra- 
finus, green.] A precious tone of a yellow. so- 
lour approaching.to greens Revelation. 
CHUB. / [from cop, a great head.] A river 
| fiſh; che cheven. . , Walton, 
CHU'BBED. a. [from chu. ] Big-headed like 
a chub, EE ae fe” WEBS; 413 
To CHUCK. v. . To make a noiſe like a hen, 
7e CHUCK. Ve 4. | 8 yr: # - 
1. To call as a hen call# her young, Dryden. 
2. To give a gentle blow under the chin. Cong. 


oY en 
1. The voice of a hen. Jem le. 
2. A word of endearment. Spalſpeare. 
CHUCK-FARTHING. / A play, at which 
the money falls with a chuck into the hole 
beneath. be.. 
To CHU'CKLE. v. n. [ ſcbaecrken, Dutch. ] To 
laugh vehemently. | Prior. 


To CHU'CKLE. v. a. {from chuck. | 


1. To call as a hen. . Dryden. 

2. Lo cocker; to fgndle. ** 
CHUET. /. Forced meat. Bacon. 
CHUFF. . A blunt clown. L'Eferange. 
CHUFFILY, ad. Stomachfully. Cariſſa. 


CHU'FFINESS, / from. ch.] Clowniſhnels. 
cHU FFT. a. from chujf. Süily; fat. 
CHUM. {. cbom, Armorick.] A chamberfellow. 
CHUMP. /. A thick heavy piece of wood. Max. 
CHURCH. / cince, Saxon, KYP9X1, | | 
1. The collective 
2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one 
particular form of worſhip. Watts. 
3. The place which chriſtians conſecrate to 
the worſhip of Gd. Hooker. Shakſpeare. 
7 CHURCH. ». a, To perform with any one 
the office of returning thanks, after any fignal 
&liverance, as childbirth, „ 


- CHYLE. /. 


tive body of chriſtians.” Hooker, 


CH 
CHURCH-ALE. /. [from church and ale.] A 
wake, or feaſt, commemoratory of the dedi- 
cation of the charch. Carews 
CHURCH-ATTIRE. /. The habit in which 
men officiate at divine ſervice. | 
CHURCHMAN. / [church and man.] 
1. An eccleſiaſtick; a clergyman. Clarendon. 
2. An adherent to the church of England. 
CHURCH-WARDENS. ſ. Officers yearly 
choſen, to look to the church, churchyard, and 
ſuch things as belong to both; and to obſerve 
the behaviour of the pariſhicners. Cospel. 
CHU'RCHYARD. /. The ground. adjoining 


the church, in which the dead are buried; a 


r - pornntery.. - | Bacon. Popes 

CHURL. /. [ceonl, Saxon. ] «rent 
1. A ruſtick; a countryman. Dryder. 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. Sidney. 
3. A miſer; a niggard. . Shakſpeares 


CHU'RLISH. 4. from churl.] 23 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh; auſtere; uncivil. 
2. Selſiſh; avaricious. e 1 Sam. 
3. Unpliant; croſs-grained; unmanageable: 
as, a ct urliſb ſoil. Bacen. Mortimer. 
4. Intractable; vexatious. Craſba e: 
CHU'RLISHLY. ad. | from cburliſb.] Rudely z 
.; drotllys eee ee Howel. 
CHU'RLISHNESS. , from cburliſb.] Bru- 
tality; ruggedneſs of manneg. - #eclayy 
CHURME. ſ. A confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. Bac. 
CHURN. / Ihe veſſel itt which the butter is; 
by agitation, | coagulated. Cay. 
To CI URN. . n. [Aernen, Dutch. 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a violent 
motion. Dryden 
2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
CHURRWORM. / from cynn, Sax. ] An 
inſect that turns about nimbly; called alſo a 
fancricket. 92285 Skinner. 
CHYLA'CEOUS. 3. [from chy/e,] Belonging 
te-chyle. fu + tou Fleyer. 
[x.] The white juice formed 
in the ſtomach by digeſtion of the aliment. Arb. 
CHYLIFA'CTION. / [from c&y/e.} The act 
or proceſs of making chyle in the body. Arb. 
CHVYLIF ACTIVE. a. Having the power of 
making chyle. 


CHYLOPOE'TICK. 4. [xc2g, and mee, þ 


Having the powef of forming chyle. Arbutb. 
CHY'LOUS, . [from chyle.] Conſiſting of 


. chyle, Arbutbnot. 
Sire | „ Lehe, la! 


Made by chymiſtry. Dryden 
Relating to chymiſtry. 3 
from chyniical.] In a 


c HVYMICALLV. ad. 
chymical manner. 


CHVY MIS T. ſ. | See CavymisTay.] A profeſ- 


ſor of chymiſtry; a philoſopher by fire. Popes 
CHY'MISTRY.f. {from yuuG-, juice, or ade, 
to melt.] Philoſophy by fire. , Arbathnet. 
CIBA'RIQUS. &. | cibarius, Lat.] Relating. to 


food. | 
CIBOL. /. [ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall fort of 
onjon. : | Mortimer. 
CLCATRICE, or CicaTRIx./. [cicatrix, ww } 
; 1. 2 


. CFCELY. 


CIN 


1. The fear remaining after a wound. Shak. 
2. A mark; an impreſſure. Shakſpeare. 
CICATRISANT. / from cicatrice. ] An ap- 
plication that induces a cicatrice. ' 
CICATRI'SIVE. a. [from cicatrice.] Having 
the qualities proper to induce a cicatrice. 
CICATRIZA'*TION. , [from cicatrice.] 
1. The act of healing the wound. Harvey. 
2. The ftate of being healed, or r 3 
5 arp. 
To CYCATRIZE. v. a. from cicatrix.] Fo 
apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as 
kin them. Quincy. 
A ſort of herb. l 
CICHORA*CEOUS. a. [cichorium, Latin.] 
Having the qualities of ſuccory. Floyer. 
To CFCURATE. v. a. To tame; to reclaim 
from wildneſs. Brown. 
CICURA*TION. ſ. The act of taming or re- 
claiming from wildneſs. EKRay. 
CYDER. . Leidre, Fr. ſidra, Ital. 
1. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preſſed. 
2. The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 


mented. ; Philips. 
CIDERIST. , A maker of cider. Mortimer. 


CIDERKIN. /. [from cider.} The liquor 

made of the groſs matter of apples, after the 

| cider is ed out. Mortimer. 

CIE'RGE. ſ. I French.] A candle carried in 
effion | 


proceſſions. 
CILIARY. a. [cilium, Latin.] Belonging to 
R 


the eyelids. _ 5 ay: 
CILICIO US. a. [from cilicizm, haircloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. Brown. © 


CIMELIARCH. /. from a ęeg.] The 

chief keeper of things of value belonging to a 
a church. Dict. 
CTME TER. {. [cimitarra, Spaniſh.] A fort of 


fword, ſhort and recurvated. Dryden. 
CNC TURE. , [einctura, Latin. 

1. Something worn round the body. Pope. 
2. An encloſure. | Bacon. 


3- A ring or liſt at the top or bottom of the 


ſhaft of a column. "Chambers. 
CI'NDER. 7 [ ceindre, French. ] | 
1. A maſs ignited and quenched. Waller. 


2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. Szvift. 
CINDER-WOMAN. 7 / | cinder and woman. ] 
CINDER-WENCH. 5 A woman, whoſe trade 
is to rake in heaps of aſhes, and gather cin- 
ders. Arbuthnot. 
CINERA'TION, / [from cineres, Lat.] The 
reduction of any thing by fire to aſhes. 
CINERT'TIOUS. a. [cinericius, Lat.] Haʒing 
the form or tate of aſhes, Cbeyne. 
CTNERULENT. 4. Full of aſhes. 
©! agg J. [cingulum, Latin.] A girth for a 
e. 
er NNABAR. ſ. [cinnabaris, Latin. ] Cinna- 
bar is native or factitious: the factitious cin- 
nabar is called vermilion. The particles of 
mercury uniting with the particles of ſulphur, 
cCompoſe cinnabar. Newten. 
CFNNABAR of Antimony, is made of mercury, 
fulphur, and crude antimony. | 


CINNAMON. {. Lcinnamemum, Latin.} The 
11 | | 


/ 
F 


CIR 
fragrant bark of a low tree in the iſland of 
Ceylon. Chan 

CINQUE. ſ. [Fr.] Fire. a 
CINQUE-FOIL. /. | cingue feuille, Fr. AU 
| 2 AL. Rey Yoni, 1A 
CINQUE-PACE. /. [ cingue pas, Fr.] Akin 
of grave dance. Shalſpe 
CINQUE-PORTS. / [cingue ports, Frey, 
Thoſe havens that lie toward France. 10 
cinque-forts are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Ty 
ings, Winchelſea, Rumney, and Hithe : FR: 
of which, as the number exceeds five, muſthan 
been added to the firſt inſtitution. Crs! 
CINQUE-SPOTTED. 2. Having five ſpots, $, 
CON. f. [ fon, or ſcion, French. ] 
1. A ſprout; a ſhoot from a plant, 
2. The ſhoot engrafted on a ſtock. Pac 
CIPHER. 1 Lebifre, Fr. cifra, low Lat.] | 
1. An arithmetical character, by which ſa; 
number is noted; a figure, as 1, 2. 
2. An arithmetical mark, which, fianding 
for nothing itſelf, increaſes the value bf tte 
bother figures: as, 10, ten. Seth, 
3. An intertexture of letters: his box ix 
marked with a cipher. Pape 
4. A character in general. Raligh, 
5. A fecret or occult manner of writing, cr 
- the key toit. Dern, 
Te CIPHER. v. #. [from the _ To 
4 


Haul, 


practiſe arithmetick. Arbuthnt, 
To CTPHER. v. a To write in occult cha- 
racters. Hayward, 


To CFYRCINATE. v. a. [circino, Latin.] To 
make a circle. h Baily, 
CIRCINA'”TION. /. An orbicular motion. 
CFRCLE. .. [circulus, Latin. ] 

1. A line continugg till it ends where it be- 
gun. OY Lickes 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body; an orb. Tfaiab. 
4. Compaſs ; encloſure. Shakſpeare. 
5. An aſſembly ſurrounding the * 


perſon. a 
6. A company. Alli, 
7. Any ſeries ending as it begins. Dryd, 


8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propoſition is proved by 
the following, and the following inferred from 


the foregoing. Wary 
9. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words, 
Flacber, 


10. Cizer ts of the German Empire. Such 
provinces and principalities as have a right to 
be preſent at diets. 
To CIRCLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To move round any thing. Bacon. 
2. To encloſe; to ſurround. Pri. 
3. To confine ; to keep together. Dig. 
To CIRCLE. v. n. To move circularly. Pope. 
CIRCLED. a. Having the form of a circle; 


round. Shakſpearts 
CI'RCLET. /. [from cirelt.] A circle; 4 
orb. | Pope. 


CYRCLING. particip. a. Circular; round. 
wakes” Ie Fr. circuitus, Latin-] 
1. The act of moving round any Te 


* 


| CYRCULAR. 4. [circularis, Latin. ] 


„e exce encloſed in a circle. * Milton. 
Am . meaſured by travelling 


Jo _—_ e Hooker. 
round. 9 F 

ine; 2 diadem. | Shakſpeare. 
4. ee of the judges for holding 
3 8 Davies. 


| * | T. v. ts To move circularly. 
| Sni . One that travels a circuit 


* 


with the judges of aſſize. 


; CIRCUIT FION. þ [ circuitio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of going round any thing. 
2. Compaſs z maze of argument; compre- 
henſion. | Hooker » 


„Round, like a circle; circumſcribed by a 
de. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
2. Succeſſive to itfelf ; always returning. 
Vulgar ; mean; circumforaneous. Dennis. 


4. CixcuLan Letter. A letter directed to 
| ſeveral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt in 


ſome common affair. 
5. Cixcutas Sailing, is that performed on 
the arch of a great circle. 
CIRCULA'RITY.f., [from circular. ] A cir- 
cular form. Browns 
CIRCULARLY... ad. {from circular. ] 
1. In form of a circle. Burnet. 
2. With a circular motion. Dryden. 
7, CURCULATE. v. 1. [from circulus.] To 
move in a circle. 


CIRCULA'TION. ſ. [from circulate. ] 
1. A motion in a circle. | urnet. 
2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always 
obſerved, and things always return to the ſame 
ſtate. 13 ter Swift . 
4. A reciprocal exchange of meaning. Hookers 

CIRCULATORY. /. [from circulate.] A 

chymical veſſel, wherein that which riſes from 
the veſſel on the fire, is collected and cooled 
in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY. . [from circumam- 
lient.] The act of encompaſſing. Brown. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT. 4. [circum and ambio, 
Latin.] Surrounding; encompaſſing. 

To CIRCUMAMBULATE. v. u. Je ircum 
and ambulo, Lat.] To walk round about. 

Ts CIRCUMCISE. v. a. [circumcida,, Lat.] 
To cut the prepuce, according to the law 
given to the 5 „ Swift. 

CIRCUMCI'SION, /. [ from circumciſe. ] The 
rite or act of cutting off the foreſkin. 

7 CIRCUMDU'CT.:0.'a. {circumduco, Lat.] 
To contravene ; to nullify. Ayliffe. 


| CIRCUMDU'CTION. J. {from circumducl.] 


I; Nullification 3, cancellations Avyliffe. 
2. A leading about. | IF 
CIRUU"MFERENCE. / [circumferentia, Lat.] 
1. The periphery; the line including and 
furrounding any thing. Newton. 
2, The ſpace encloſed in a circle. Milton. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body. 
4. An orb; à circle. b a f Milton. 
72 CIRCU'MFERENCE. „. a, To include 
In 2 circular ſpace. | Braun. 


| IRCUMFERE'NTOR. J [from circumfere. } 


| Denham. | 
To CYRCULATE. v. 4. To put about. 


S 


An inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, for mea - 


ſuring angles. Chambers. 


CIRCUMFLEX. ſ. [circumflexus, Lat.] An 


accent uſed to regulate the pronunciation of 
ſyllables, including or participating the acute 
and grave. Holder. 
CIRCU'MFLUENCE. . An encloſure of wa- 
ters. 
CIRCU'MFLUENT. 4. [circumfluens, Lat.] 
Flowing round any thing. Popes, 
CIRCU"'MFLUOUS. a. [circumfluus, Latin. 
Environing with waters. Milton. Pope. 
CIRCUMFORA*'NEQUS. a. [circumforaneus, © 
Lat.] Wandering from houſe to houſe. 
To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. 4. [circumfuſus, Lat.] 
To pour round. . Bacon. 
CIRCUMEFU'SILE. a. [ circum and fuſilis, Lat.] 
That may be poured round any thing. Pope. 
CIRCUUM FUSION. /, The act of ſpreading 
round. | 
To CIRCUMGYRATE. v. a. 
gyrus, Lat.] To roll round. 


rate. 
CIRCUMPA'CENT a. | circumjacens, Lat. 
Lying round any thing. £ 
CIRCUMI'TION. /. [circumitum, Lat.] The 
act of going round. e 
CIRQUMLIGA'TION.: f. [circumligo, Lat.] 
1. The act of binding roune. 
ws "eng bond with which any thing is encom- 
pili. | er nn 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION. ſ. [cireumlocutio, Lat. 
1. A circuit or compaſs of words; periphrafis. 
1 23 2 a | wit. 
2. The uſe of indirect expreſſions. 2. 
CIRCUMMU'RED. 4. [circum and murus. 
Walled round. Shakſpeares 
CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE, 2. That may be 
. failed round. HEME TH Kay. 


7 CIRCUMNA'VIGATE. v. 4. [circum and 


navigo.] To fail round. : 
CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION. {. The act of 
ſailing round. Arbuibnot. 
CIRCUM NAVIGATOR. /. One that fails 

round. 8 GEA 
CIRCUMPLICA'TION. . [circumplico, Lat. . 

1. The act of enwrapping on every fide, ' 


2. The ſtate of being enwrapped-. . 


CIRCUM POLAR. a. from cireum and 
polar.] Round the pole. 
CIRCUUMPOSTTION. . [from circum and 
_ poſition. ] The act of placing any thing eirtu- 
larly. .*-* n N Evelyn. 
CIRCUMR A'SION. .  [circumraſio, Latin. 
The act of ſhaving or paring round. 
CIRCUMROTA'TION. ſ. [circum and rotoy 
Lat.] The act of whirling round like a wheel. 
To CIRCUMSCRUYBE. v. a. {circum and ſcri- 


1. To encloſe in certain lines or boundaries. | 


2. To bound; to limit; to confine. Saut bern. 
CIRCUMSCRTPTION. /. [ circumſeriptio, Lat. J ' 
1. Determination of particular form 
nitude. ' ; ; Ray. 
2. Limitation; confinement, Shakſpeare, 
= „ CIRCUM« 


CIR 


CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE. 2. [from eciroum- 
- feribo.] Encloſing the ſuperficies. Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT. a. circiumſpectum, _—y 
Cautious ; attentive 3 watchful. Beyle. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION. . [from circumſpect ] 
Watchfulneſs on every ide 3 ; caution 3 gene- 
ral attention. eee 
CIRCUMSPECTIVE. 3. [ circumſpe&um, 
Latin. ] Attentive ; vigilant; cautious. 
CIRCUMSPE CTIVELY. ad. | from circum- 
JſpeRive.] Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. 
CIRCUMSPECTLY. ad. | from e 
Watchfully; vigilantly. Ray. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTNESS. / | from circumſpect.] 
Caution ; vigilance. Patton. 
CIRCUMSTANCE. /. { circumftantia, Latin. ] 
I. Something appendage or relative to a fact. 


South. 

ES -- Accident; ſomething adventitious. Dav. 
3. Incident; event. Clarendon. 
4. Condition; ; ſtate of affairs. Bentley. 
Te CIRCUMSTANCE. v. 4. To place in a 
- Particular ſituation, or relation to the things. 

5 Donne. 

CI RCUMSTAN T. 4. [circumftans, Lat. pl Sur- 
= rounding. '- Digby. 
'CIRCUMSTA'N TIAL. a. \ [circumftantialis, 
low Latin. 
1. Accidental; not eſſential. South. 
2. Incidental; caſual.” | 5: Donne. 
Full of ſmall events; detailed. Prior, 


CIRCU MSTANTIA'LITY. . The append- 
age of circumſtances. 


ElRCUMSTA'NTIALLY. ad. [from circum- 


Hantial.] i 

1. According to circumſtance ; not_ efſen- 
tall 2 . Glanville, 
. Minutely; exactly. Brecme. 


To GIRCUMSTA'NTIATE. v. 4. [from cir- 
cinen. 
1 To place in particular clecumflances; Bram. 
| 2. To repreſent with particular circumſtances. 
3. To place in a particular condition. Swif?. 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. 4. [ circumwalls, 
Lat.] To encloſe round with trenches or We 
tifications. 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION. 1. [from circum- 
: wdllate. 


2 a pla- Watts. 
* thrown. up round a place 
Fakes Horvel. 
CIRCUMVECTION. fo {circamwetiio, 3 
1. The act of carrying round. 
2. The ſtate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVENT. 2. 4. [eircumwenio 1251 
To deceive.z to cheat. | 
CIRCUMVE'N TION: + [from circumwent.] 
1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat. Collier. 
2. Prevention; preoccupation. Shalſpeare. 


To cover round with a garment. Wotton. 


The act of flying round. ö | 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. v. a. [circumvolwo, 
Latin. 4 To roll rounds Glanville. 


9 


py < 


13 Reb en of caſting up fortifications 


i 1 1Knolles, 


To EIRCUMVE'ST. v. a. [circunwveſtic, Lat.] 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION. / fcircumwvolo, Lat.] 


CT. 4. Relating to the 355 


9 


CIRCUMVOLU” le J. ; 

Lads} -* . . fc rcummolyrgy 
1. The act of rolling round. 
* Gor thing rolled round another. Ni, 
R circus, Lat.] An ; 
CIRQUE. 17 = for fond 255 Fo s 
CIST. Mt {cifta, Lat.] A caſe; a * 85 

commonly the encloſure of a tumour. bay. 
CI'STED. a. [| from cit. ] Encloſed in 2 ciſt. 
CI'STERN. /. [cifterna, Latin.] 

I. A receptacle of water for domeſtick uſe, 

2. A reſervoir; an encloſed fountain. 

3. Any watery receptacle. 
CI'STUS. . [Lat.] Rockroſe. 
CIT. / Lcontracted from cirizen,] An inka, 

bitant of a city; a pert low townſman, 
Cr e "rs . | citadelle, French. J A forteß; 

a caſtle. 

CF 15 AL. . [from cite.] Doe 
- Reproof ; impeachment. 

2. Summons z citation. 

1 ATION. ſ. [ciratio, Latin. ] 

1. The calling a perſon before a judge. 

2, Quotation from another author, 
3. The paſſage or words quoted. Witty 
Enumeration; mention. Horog, 
CITATORY. a. {from to cite.] Having the 
power or form of citation. Sli 
To CITE. v. a. [cito, Latin. ] 

1. To ſummons to anſwer in a court. 

2. To enjoin; to call upon another authori. 

tatively. Pie. 

3. To quote. / Heiko, 
CI'TER. /. [from cite. ] 

1. One who cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes; a quoter. Aterluy, 
CITE'SS. /. [from cit.] A city woman. Drid. 
CITHERN. 7. [cithara, Latin.] A kind af 
. harp. Mac. 
CFTIZEN. f. [citoyen, French. 

1. A freeman of a city. Falegb. 

2. A townſman; not a gentlemàn. Shalſp, 
3. An inhabitant. Dryden, 
CITIZEN. a. Having the qualities of a citi- 

gen, | S hakſpeare, 
CI TRINE. 4. [citrinus, Latin. ] Lemon co- 

loured. Grew. Fliger, 
cr IRINE: /. [from citrinus, Latin. ] A ſpe- 
cies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, clear, and 
fine texture, generally free from flaws and be- 
miſhes. Our jewellers cut ſtones for rings out 
of it, which are generally miſtaken for to- 
pazes. Hil 
cr” TRON-TREE. ſ. [from cirrus, Latin. 

One ſort, with a pointed fruit, is in great 

eſteem. Hiller. Addiſon. 
CI'TRON-WATER. /. Aqua vitz, dif 

with the rind of citrons, Pope. 

CYVTRUL, , Pumpion; 

CI'TY: tf: Tried; French. ] 


Shak(bran, 


8 bakſpeare 


1. A large collection of houſes and inhabit- 


ants. + Temple. 
2. In the Engliſh law. A town corporate, 
that hath a biſhop. C:avel, 
3. The inhabitants of a certain city. Sb. 


Shakjpeare. 
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© over, . ſcivette, Fr.] A perfume from the 
1 og civer; or civet cat, is a little 
nd not unlike our cat, excepting that his 
front is more pointed, his claws leſs danger- 
ous, and his cry different. : Bacon. 
E CI'VICK. 4. [ civicus, Lat. ] Relating to civil 
| honours ; not military. Pepe. 
| CIVIL. 4. — — 5 + . 
| ing to the community; political. 
pp 27 f 8 Hauber. Sprat. 
2. Not in anarchy not wild. Roſcommon. 
Not foreign; inteſtine: a civil war. Bacon. 
4. Not eccleſiaſtical : the clergy are ſubject to 
the civil power.. ER 
5. Not natural: a natural and civil hiſtory of 
a place. 5 


6. Not military: the civil power gave way to 


martial law. 


| Not criminal: he was purſued by a civi/ - ex 
* b CLAMP. ſ. [clamp, French. }] 


adtion, as for a debt, not by a criminal in- 
ditment, as for a robbery.. . 
8. Civilized? not barbarous. Spenſer. 
9. Complaiſant'; gentle; well bred. Dryden. 
10. Grave; ſober. 
11. Relating to the ancient conſular or impe- 
rial government: as, civil law. 

F CIVILIAN. {. | civilis, Lat.] One that profeſſes 
the knowledge of the old Roman law. Bacon. 

CIVILITY. , {from civil. ie 


1. Freedom from barbarity. Davies. 
2. Politeneſs ; complaiſance; elegance of be- 
haviour. Clarendon. 


3. Rule of decency ; praQtice of politeneſs. 


claim from ſavageneſs and brutality. 
| CIVILIZER. {. [from civilizg.] He that re- 
claims others from a wild and ſavage life. 
| CIVILLY. ad. [from civil.) 
1. In a manner relating to government. 
2. Politely ; complaiſantiy; without rude- 
neſs. | | . 
3. Without gay or gaudy colours. Baron 
CIZE. {. [from inciſe, Latin.] The quantity 
of any thing, with regard-to its external form. 
: ' Grew. 
CLACK. /. 1 German, to rattle.] 
1. Any thing that makes a laſting and im- 
portunate noiſe. „ Prior. 
2. The Cx Ack of a Mill. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put in; or 
that which ſtrikes the hopper, and promotes 
F the running of the corn. Betterton. 
| To CLACK. v. . [from the'noun.] | 
1. To make a chinking noiſe. | 
2. To let the tongue run. . 
CLAD. part. pret. Clothed; inveſted; garbed. 


To CLAIM. v. a. ¶ from clamer, F r.] To demand 


of right; to require authoritatively. 
CLAIM. / [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing as due. 8 

2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in the 

$ of another. Locke. 

3. 1 law.] A demand of any thing that is 

in tne poſſeſſion of another. | Corvel. 

"LSIMABLE, 4. That may be demanded as 


Leicke. 


CLAMMINESS. /. [from clammy.] Viſco- 


CLANDESTINE. a. [clandeſtinus, Lat.] Se- 


Jo CLANG. v. x. [clango, Lat.] To clatter ; 
.CLA'NGOUR. ho { clangor, Latin.] bud 


Bacon. - 


CLA'PPER. /. [from clap. ] 
| K 2 | 


CL 
CLAIMANT. ſ. {from claim.] He that de- 


mands any thing as unjuſtly detained by an- 
other. : 


CLAIMER. / [from claim.) He that makes | 


a demand. | = 
To CLA'MBER. v. 3. To climb with diffi- 

culty. \ Shakſpeare. Ray. 
To CLAMM. v. 2. [clemian, Saxon.] 10 

clog with any glutinous matter. 


ſity; viſcidity. o. 
CLA MMV. a. { from clamm.] Viſcous; glu- 


ti nous. 


ferous; noiſy. Hooker. Swift. 
CLAMOUR. /. [ ciamor, Lat.] Outcry ; noite ; 
exclamation; vociferation. King Charles. 
To CLA'MOUR. v. n. To make outcries ; to 
exclaim ; to vociferate. Shakipeare. 


1. A piece of wood joined to another. © 
2. A quantity of bricks, Mortimer. 
To LAMP. v. a. [from the noun. ] Ends of 
tables are commonly clamped. Toxon. 
CLAN. /. ¶Alaan, in the Highlands, fignifies 
children.] | en” 
1. A family; a race. Milton. 
2. A body or ſect of perſons. Swift. 
CLA'NCULAR. a. [clancularius, Lat.] Clan- 
deſtine; ſecret. Decay of Piech. 


cret; hidden. Blackmore. 


 CLANDE'STINELY. ad. [from clandeſine. ] 
7. CUVILIZE. v. a. [from civil.] To re- ö | A od 


Secretly ; privately, | Sf 
CLANG. /. [ </angor, Latin.] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noiſe. - - Oe Milton. Dryden. 


to make a loud ſhrill noiſe, Prior. 


ſhmrill ſound. By: Dryden. 
CLA'NGOUS: a: {from clang.] Making a 
Lak £ ſhow: d * 
CLANK. . rom clang.] A loud, fhri 
ſharp noiſe. | e See 


To CL AP. wv. a. [olappan, Saxon. 3 
1. To ſtrike together with a quick motion. Jb. 
2. To add one thing to another, Taylo 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty md. 
dog. „ Prior. 
4. To celebrate or pralſe by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. N Dryden. 
5. To infect with a venereal poiſon. Wiſem 
6. To CL ayP-up. To complete ſuddenly. Horbel. 
To CLAP. v. r. 23 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. Drydel. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſknefs upon 
any thing. Shakſpeare, 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe, 
CLAP: q. [from the verb.] | 
I. A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 


3. An exploſion of thunder. Hatetoill. 
4. An act of applauſe. Addiſen. 
5. A venereal infection. Pape. 
6. The nether part of the beale of a hawk. 


1, One 


Bacon. Addiſon. . 
.CLA'MOROUS. 2. [from clamwur. ] Voci- 
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CLARET. 1. [clairet, Fr.] French Wine. 
. CLARICORD. / [from clarus and chorda, 


2 CLA'RIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French. ] 
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7. CLA T TER. v. . 


c LA 


2. One who claps his hands. 
2. The tongue of a bell. Addiſon. 
To CLAPPERCLA'W. v. a. N clap and 
claao.] To tongue beat, and ſcold. 
CLARRENCEUX, or CLARXENCIEVx. ſ. The 
ſecond king at arms: ſo named from the 
dutchy of Clarence. 


' CLARE-OBSCURE. . [from clarus, bright 


and obſcuruz, Lat.] Light and ſhade in paint- 
ing. Pope. 


Latin.] A muſical inſtrument in form of a 
ſpinet. 


act of making any thing clear from impuri- 
ties. Bacon. 


1. To purify or clear. Bacon. 
2. To brighten; to illuminate. South, 
CLARION. / [c/arin, Span.] A trumpet. Pope. 


CLARITY. /. [clarte-French.} Brightneis ; 


Raleigh. 


ſplendour. | 
Bacon. 


CLARY. ſ. An herb. 
To CLASH. v. n. [Hatſens Dutch. ] 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion. Denb. 
2, To act with oppoſite power, or contrary 
direction. ä South. 
3. To contradict ; to oppoſe. SpeFator. 
To CLASH. v. 4. To ſtrike. one thing againſt 
another. 5 
CLASH. /. | 
1. A noiſy collifion of two bodies. Denham. 
2. Oppoſition 3 contradiction. Atterbury. 
CLASP. 78 [ cleſpe, Dutch. . : 


1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe. Addiſon. 


2. An embrace. Sbaßſpeare. 
To CLASP. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſhut with a claſp. Hocker. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. Milton. 
3. To encloſe between the hands. Bacon. 

4. To embrace. Smith. 


5 · To encloſe. Sbatſpeare. 
CLA'SPER. /. [from claſp.] The tendrils or 


threads of creeping plants. 


| CLA'SPENIFE. /. A knife which folds into 


the handle. 
CLASS. /. {from claſſis, Latin. ] 
1. A rank or order of perſons. 
2. A number of boys learning the ſame leſ- 
Aon. \ Watts. 
3. A ſet of beings or things. Addiſon. 
To CLASS. v. a. To range according to ſome 
Rated method of diſtribution. Arbuthnot. 
CLASSICAL, or CL assicx. a. | claſfſicus, Lat.] 
1. Relating to antique authors. Felton. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. Arbuthnot, 


 CLA'SSICK. . An author of the firſt rank. 
; CL A'SSTS. 1. [Latin. ] Order; ſort; body. 


To CLA'TTER. v. 2. [claxnunge, a rattle, 
Saxon. ] 

- 3. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſo- 

norous bodies frequently together. Dryden. 

2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruek together. 
3. To talk faſt and idly, Decay F Piety. 


Chambers. 
- CLARIFICA'TION. g. [from clarify.] The 


Dryden. . 


Dryden. ; 


"OLE 


2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. 
CLA'TTER.. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A rattling noiſe made by frequent collißon 
of ſonorous bodies. * 
2. Any tumultuous and confuſed noiſe, 3 4 
CLA'VATED. a. [ clawatus, Lat.] Knobbel 
Widwgr 
CLA'UDENT. 3. [| claudens, Lat.] — 
encloſing. ; 
To CLA'UDICATE. v. n.. [claudice, Latin 
Eo halt: 
CLAUDICA'TION. f/. The habit of halting 
CLAVE. The preterite of cleave, * 


CLA'VELLATED. a. [clavellatus, low Lat] 


Made with burnt tartar. A chymical term. 
CLA'VER. .. [clæpn, Saxon. }] Clover, 
CLAVICLE. /. [ clavicula, Latin.) The 

collar bone. Brown. Wiſenan, 
CLAUSE. f. [clauſula, Latin. | 

1. A ſentence; a ſingle part of a diſcourſe; 
a a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſentence. Hoger, 

2. An article, or particular ſtipulation. 
CLA USTRAL. a. [from clauſtrun, Lan. 


Relating to a cloiſter. Hüft. 
CLA'USURE. /. {clauſura, Latin. ] Confine- 
ment. Geddez, 


CLAW. ſ. [clapan, Saxon. 
1. The foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with 
ſharp nails. | Spenſer. Garth, 
2. A hand, in contempt. 
To CLAW. v. a. [clapan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To tear with nails or claws. Shatſpeare, 
2. To tear or ſcratch in general. Hadibras. 
| 3 To tickle, i Shatſpeart. 
4. To CL aw off. To ſcold. L'Eftranges 
CLA'WBACK. J. A flatterer; a wheedler. 
CLA'WED., a. [from claw, ] Furniſhed or 


armed with claws. Pre. 
CLAY. f. [clai, Welch. ] Unctuous and ten- 
cious earth. | ö Watts, 


To CLAY. v. a. To cover with clay. 
CLAY-COLD. a. Cold as the unanimted 
earth. Noms. 
CLAY-PIT. ſ. A pit where clay is dug. 
.CLA'YEY. a. Conſiſting of clay. Der ban. 
CLA'YMARL. /. [clay and marl.] A chalky 


clay. Mortimer, 
CLEAN. 4. [clzne, Saxon. ] 
1. Free from dirt or filth, Spenjere 


2. Chaſte; innocent; guiltleſs. 
3. Elegant; neat; not unwieldy. Male. 
4. Not leprous. E Leviticus. 
CLEAN. ad. Quite; perfectly; fully; com- 
pletely. 1 Haar. 
To CLEAN. v. a. To free from dirt. 
CLE'ANLILY. ad. In a cleanly manner. 
CLEANLINESS. ſ. [from c/eanly.] „ 
1. Freedom ſrom dirt or filth. Addiſon 
2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purity. Sidiq. 
CLE'ANLY. a. [from clean.] 
1. Free from dirtineſs; pure in the perſon. 


2+ That which makes cleanlineſs. rt 
3. Pure; immaculate. 7; ud 
4+ Nice; artful, L' Efirangt 


CLEANLY. 
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| CLEANLY: ad. [from clean.] Elegantly ; neatly. 


4 /ANNESS. [+ {from clean. i 
4 e freedom from tilth. 


" Faſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; natural, unla. 

2. od dere pelt. Dryden. 

2. Purity; innocence. | Popes 
1 CLEANSE. v. 4. [clæarian, Saxon. ] _ 

1. To free from filth or dirt. Prior. 

2. To purify from guilt. Proverbs. 

from noxious humours. Arùutbn. 


. To free 
4 To free from leproſy. Mark. 
5. To ſcour. Addiſns, 


CLEANSER. /. [clenrene; Saxon. ] That 
| which bas the quality of evacuating, or puri- 
| fying the body. Arbuthrot. 
CLEAR. a+ [clair, F rench; clarus, Latin. ] 
| 1, Bright; tranſpicuous ; pellucid ; tranſpa- 
rent; not opacious. : Denham. 
2. Free from clouds; ſerene : as, a clear day. 
3. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 
4. Perſpicuous; not obſcure; not ambiguous. 


a 7. emple. 

5. Indiſputable; evident; undeniable : a clear 
proof. 

| b Apparent ; manifeſt ; not hid. Hooker. 


7. Unſpotted ; guiltleſs ; irreproachable: a 
| (lar character. Shakſpeare. Pope. 
8. Unprepoſſeſſed; impartial, Sidney. 
9. Free from diftreſs, proſecution, or imputed 
guilt: the ſuſpected perſon is now clear. Gay. 
| 10. Free from deductions or incumbrances: 
a clear eftate. Collier. 
| 11, Vacant; unobſtructed: a clear paſſage. Sb. 
| 12, Out of debt. | | 
13. Unintangled ; at a fafe diſtance from 
danger, Shai ſpeare. 
14, Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly. Addiſon. 
15. Free; guiltleſs. Dryden. 
LEAR. ad. Clean; quite; completely. L'Efr. 
CLEAR. wv. a. 3 | 
| 1. To make bright; to brighten, Dryden. 
2. To free from obſcurity. Boyle. 
3. To purge from the imputation of guilt ; 
| to juſtify, $g f Hayward. 
4. Jo cleanſe, Shakſpeare. 
5. To diſcharge z to remove any encum- 
brance. 15 Wilkins. Addiſon. 
b. To free from any thing offenſive, or ob- 
ſtructive. ; . : Locke, 
7. To clarify: as, to clear liquors, - 
8. To gain without deduction: as, he clear- 
ed ten pounds by his bargain. Addiſon. 
9. To diſmiſs from a port after cuſtoms paid. 
10. To obtain diſmiflion from a port. 
CLEAR. V, N. | 4 
1, To grow bright; to recover tranſparency. 
Shakſpeare. Nerris. 
2. To be diſengaged from encumbrances, or 
entanglements. 255 Bacon. 
LFARANCE. ſ. A certificate that a ſhip 
| has been cleared at the cuſtomhouſe. El 
LEARER. J. Brightener ; purifier ; enlight- 


% Plainly ; evidencly, 


N 3 
> # : 
* 1 
— 


* 


der, 5 Z vat Addi a 
LE ARLY. ad. [from clear.] Ae b 
ls brightly luminouſly, I Hooker. 

ö Rogers. 


CLE 


3. With diſcernment ; acutely. Hen FJonſor. 
4. Without entanglement. Bacon, 
5. Without by-ends; honeſtly. Tilloiſens 
6. Without deduction or coſt. b 


7. Without reſerve; without ſubterfuge. Daw. 
CLE'ARNESS.. , [from clear. ] | 
1. Tranſparency ; brightneſs. Bacons 
2. Splendour; luftre. þ Sidney. 
3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. Addiſon. 


4. Freedom from all imputation of ill. 
CLEARSIGHTED. a. [clear and fight. } 


Diſcerning ; judicious, Denbam. 
To CLEARSTARCH. v. a. [clear and 
fHarcb.] To ſtiffen with ſtarch, Addiſon. 


To CLEAVE. v. . pret. I clave, particip. 
eleven. [cleopan, Saxon. ] 


1. To adhere; to ſtick; to hold to. Fob. . 
2. To unite aptly ; to fit. Shakſpeares 
3. To unite in concord. Hooker. Knolles. 
4. 'To be concomitant. Hookers 


To CLEAVE. v. a: preterite, I clove, I clave, 
# cleft ; part. paſſ. claven, or cleft ; | cleopany 
SAXON. 

1. To divide with violence; to ſplit. Milton. 

2. To divide, Deuteronomy. 
To CLEAVE. V. N. | 

1. To part aſunder. Sbalſpeare. Pope. 

2. To ſuffer diviſion. Nexuton. 

CLE'AVER. , [from cleave.] A butcher's 
inſtrument to cut animals into joints. Arbutb. 

CLEES. ſ. The two parts of the foot of beaſts 
which are cloven- footed. 25 

CLEF. /. [from clef, key, French. A make 

| at the beginning of the lines of a ſong, which 
ſhews the tone or key in which the piece is to 
begin. Chambers, 

CLEFT. part. paſſ. [from cleave. ] Divided. 


ton. 

CLEFT. /. [from cleave. ] Ft: 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts z 

a crack. - . . _ Woodward." 

2. [In farriery. ] Clefts a on the boughs 
of the Shae 154 — * 4 by a ſharp and 
malignant humour. Far. Dif. 
To CLEFTGRAFT. v. a. [cleft and greft.] 

To engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a tree. 

CLE'MENCY. / [clemence, Fr. clementia, Lat.] 
Mercy; remiffion of ſeverity. Aadiſon. 
CLE'MENT. a. [clemens, Latin.] Mild; 
gentle; merciful. | | 
To CLEPE. v. 4. [clypran, Sax. ] To call. Sh. 
CLERGY. . elerge, Fr. xxng*g-] The 

body of men ſet apart by due ordination for 
the ſervice of G0. Shakſpeares 
CLERGYMAN. /. A man in holy orders; 
not a laick. - Sept. 

CLERICAL. a. [clericas, Latin. ] Relating to 
1. clergy. re by ot; ] Ban. 
ERK. /. cle nie, Saxon. 7 
hr =. od N 
South. 


1. A clergyman. mn 
2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 
4. A petty writer in publick offices. 
5. The layman who reads the reſponſes. to th 
congregation in the church, to direct the ref 

K 3 CLE 


| 
| 
ol. 
1 


2 J#o-CLIMB. UV. A. To aſcend. 


5 


CLE'RKSHIP, /. [from eleri.] 
1. Scholarſhip. 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 


CLEVE. ) At the beginning or end of the 
CLIE. 5 r name of a place, denotes 
CLIVE. it to be fituated on a rock or hill. 


CLE'VER. a. 25 

1. Dexterous ; ſkilful. Addiſen. 
2. a fit; proper; commodious. Pope. 
3. Well. ſhaped ; handſome. Arbuthnot. 
CLEVERLY. ad. | from clever. ] Dexteroully ; 
c fitly ; handſomely. : Heudibras. 
TIENES . [from clever.) Dexterity ; 

il 


CLEW. ſ. [clype, Saxon.] | 
1. Thread wound upon a button, Roſcommon. 
2. A guide; a direction. 

To CLEW. v. 3. To clew tbe Sails, is to raiſe 
them, in order to be furled. | 

To CLICK. v. n. [clicken, Dutch.] To make 
a ſharp, ſucceſſive noiſe. Gay. 

CLICKER. . [from click.] A low word for 
the ſervant of a ſaleſman. 

CLICKET. ſ. The knocker of a door. 

CLYENT. ſ. [cliens, Latin. ] 
1. One who applies to an advocate for counſel 


and defence. Taylor. 
2. A dependant. Ben Jonſon. 
CLYENTED. participial a. Supplied with 
clients. : Carew. 


CLIENTE'LE. F.. [ clientela, Latin. ] The 
condition or office of a client. Ben Fonſon. 


CLYENTSHIP. , [from client.] The con- 


dition of a client. Dryden. 
CLIFF. f. [elrvus, Latin; ch, Saxon. | A 
. ſeep rock; a rock. acon. 
CLIF T. EN fame with CLI T. Spenſer. 
CLIMA'CTER. ſ. [xMwaxrzp.] A certain 
progreſſion of years, ſuppoſed to end in a dan- 

- gerous time. Brown. 

| CLIMACTERICAL. 7 . [from climact᷑er. ] 
CLIMACTE RICK. Containing a num- 


i ber of years, at the end of which ſome great 
change is ſuppoſed to befal the body. Pope. 
CLIMATE. . [Na.] N 
1. A ſpace upon the ſurface of the earth, 


meaſured from the equator to the polar circles; 


in each of which ſpaces the longeſt day is half 


an hour longer. From the polar circles to the 
poles, climates are meaſured by the increaſe of 


aà month. | E.. | 

2. A region, or tract of land. Dryden. 

0 CLIMATE. Y. N. To inhabit. Shak peare. 
CLIYMATURE. /. The ſame with climate. 


CLFMAX. / [wpecte] Gradation ; aſcent; 


4 figure in r 
riſes gradually. 


orick, by which the ſentence 
To CLIMB. wv. v. preterite, clomb, or = 


participle, elomb or climbed. ¶ climan, Saxon. ] 


To aſcend up any place. Samuel. 

. 2 rior. 

CLYMBER. /. [from climb. 

1 One that mounts or ſcales any place; a 

mounter 5 a riſer. as. 
25 A that 5 vpon other ſupports. 


Mortimer. 


Dryden. 


C LO 


3. The name of a particular herb. Mile, 


* 


CLIME. ſ. from climate. Ci ur 
tract { 4 } rg j 


To CLINCH, v. as [clyniza, Saxon. 
1. To hold in hand with the fingers bent. 
2. To contract or double the fingers. dw 
3- To bend the point of a nail on the other fte 
4. To confirm; to fix: as, to clinch an ar 
ment. | 1 


CLINCH. / [from the verb.] A pun; y 


ambiguity. Boyle, D- 
CLINCHER. /. [from clincb-] “ A bn. 

a boldfaft. DA, 
To CLING. Us N. preter. T cluxg; panic 


J bave clung. [ klynger, Daniſh. ] 
1. To hang upon by twining round, B. Yor 
2. Todry up; to conſume. Sbakſtear, 
CLINGY. a. [from cling.] Clinging ; adheſze 


CLINICAL. J 4. [Abe to lie down.] Oy, 
CLI'NICK. that keeps the bed with infr. 
mity. Teylir, 


To CLINK, v. x. To utter a ſmall, interruptel 
noiſe. | Prix, 
CLINK. f. [from the verb.] A ſar (ic. 
ceſſi ve noiſe. Shakſpeare, 
CLENQUANT. . [French.] Embroidery, 
ſpangles. Shokſpeare 
To CLIP. v. a. [elippan, Saxon.] 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms round, 

| Sidney. Ray, 

2. To cut with ſheers. Suclling. Be. 
3. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who diniinih 
coin. Locle. 
4. To curtail; to cut ſhort. Addiſm, 
5. To confine; to hold. Shakſpeare, 
CLIPPER. . One that debaſes coin by cut- 


ting. Addiſn. 
CLIPPING. {. The part cut or clipped off. Lacli. 
CLIVER. . An her b. Miller, 
CLOAK. /. [lach, Saxon.] 

1. The outer garment, Pie, 

2. A concealment. Peter. 
To CLOAK. v. aA. 

1. To cover with a cloak. 

2. To hide; to conceal. Spenſer 


CLO'AK BAG. / [from cloak and bag.] A pot. 
manteau; a bag in which clothes are carried. Sb. 
CLOCK. ſ. [clocc, Welch.) 
1. The inſtrument which tells the hour. 
2. It is a uſual expreſſion to ſay, What i: it 
of the clock? for What hour is it? Or, tin 
o'clock, for the tenth hour. 

3. The clock of a ſtocking ; the flowers or 
inverted work about the ankle. Swift. 
4. A ſort of beetle. | 

CLO'CKMAKER. . An artificer whoſe pro- 
ſeſſion is to make clocks. Derhan, 
CLO'CK WORK. / Movements by weights 0 
. ſprings. Pri. 
CLOD. /, Celud, Saxon. 
1. A lump of earth or clay. 
2. A turf; the ground. 
3. Any thing vile, baſe, or earthly. 
4. A dull fellow; a dolt. 


Ben 9. 
Nt 

iton. 
Drydene 


To CLOD. v. n. [from the noun.] To 87 
ther into concretions ; to coagulate. — 


3 


8 
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CL O 
erob. 0. a. To pelt with clods, 
1 4009 . a. [from clad.] 


1. Conſiſting of earth or clods; earthy. 
2. Full of clods unbroken. 


fellow; a dolt; a thick ſkull. 

F CLODPATED. a. [from cledpate.] Doltiſh ; 

| thoughtlels. : Arbuthnzot. 

| cLODPOLL. /, A thickſkull; a dolt. Shak, 

57 CLOG. v. 4. from leg. ] a 
1. To load with ſomething that may hinder 

x motion. Digby. 
2. To hinder ; to obſtruct. Raleigh. 
3. To load; to burden. Shakſpeare. 

T7 CLOG. Vos N. 

1. To coaleſce ; to adhere. Evelyn. 

2. To be encumbered or impeded. Sharp. 
| CLOG. / [from the verb. ] | 

1. Any encumbrance hung to hinder motion. 
3 | Milton. 
2. A hindrance ; an obſtruction. Donne. 
4. A kind of ſhackle. 

4. A kind of additional ſhoe worn by women 

g. A wooden ſhoe, Harvey. 
CLO'GGINESS. /. [from cloggy.] The ſtate 
of being clogged. 

CLO'GGY. a. {from cleg.] That has the 
power of clogging up. 5 

CLOISTER, / ¶claurxen, Sax. clauſtrum, Lat.] 
1. A religious retirement. Dawvics. 
2. Aperiſtyle ; a piazza. 

7 CLOISTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſhut up in a religious houſe 3 to immure from 
the world, Bacon. Rymer. 

CLOISTER AL. 8. Solitary; retired. - Walton. 

CLOISTERED. part. a. [from Ate 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloiſters. Shakſp. 

W. otton., 

CLOISTRESS. / [ff 

CLOMB. Pret. of to c 

To CLOOM. v. a. {clemian, Sax. ] To ſhut 
with viſcous matter. Mortimer. 

To CLOSE. v. a. [clos, Fr. clauſus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſhut ; to lay together. i 

2. To conclude; to finiſh, 

3. Toencloſe; to confine. 

4. To join; to unite fractures. 
Te CLOSE, . N. | 2 . 
1. To coaleſce; to join its own parts toge- 

er. ; Numbers. Bacon. 

2. Jo Crosx upon. To agree upon. Temple. 
3. To CLosx with. F To come to an agree- 
4. ToCLogx in with. & ment with; to unite 
wich. Shakſpeare. South, Newton. 
CLOSE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing ſhut; without outlet. 

2. A ſmall field encloſed. f 

3. The manner of ſhutting. 

4 The time of ſhutting up. 

8 A grapple in wreſtling. Bacon. Chapman. 
0. A pauſe or ceſſation, Dryden. 

7. A concluſion or end. 6 Milton. 
CLOSE, a. go» the verb.] ; 

1. Shut faſt, Wilkins. 


% Without vent; without inlet; private. Dry. 


Sbakſj care. 
Alfa. e 


Bacon. 
Carew. 


Chapman. 


Mortimer. 
| CLODPATE. / [cled and pate. ] A ſtupid 


Dryden. : 


EC , ,⏑§Ü«;ßsjtĩtſ 


C LO 

. Confined ; ſtagnant: claſe air. 
Compact; ſolid: cloſe wood. 

Viſcous; glutinous. Wilkins. 
. Conciſe ; brief: a claſe ſtyle, Drygen. 
. Immediate; without any intervening diſ- 
tance or ſpace. Ben Jenſon. Pape. 
8, Joined one to another. Shakſp eure. 
9. Narrow: as, a cliſe alley. 
10. Admitting tmall diſtance. 
11. Undiſcovered, 

12. 


Bacon. 
Burnet. 


Dryden. 
Shakſpeares 
Hidden; ſecret; not revealed. Boyle. 


13. Having the quality of ſecrecy ; truſty. S. 


Cloudy; fly. Shakſpeare. 
15. Without wandering ; attentive» LUcckes 
36. Full to the point; home. Dryden. 
17. Retired ; ſolitary. Chronic/es, 
18. Secluded from communication. 
19. Dark; cloudy ; not clear. 
CLO'SEBODIED. 4. Made to fit the body ex- 
actly. 8 _  mAviiffe 
CLO'SEHANDED. a. Covetous. Arbuthnot. 
CLO'SELY. ad. {from cloſe. ] 
1. Without inlet or outlet. Boayle. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening; nearly. 
| | Shalſpeare. 
Carer. 


Dryden. 


14. 


3. Secretly ; lily. 
» Without deviation. 
CLO'SENESS. / [from cloſe. ] 
1. The Rate of being ſhut. | 
2. Narrowneſs ; ſtraitneſs. 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. Sevift. 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. Bentley. 
5. Recluſeneſs; ſolitude; retirement. Shak. 
6. Secrecy; privacy. | Collier. 
7. Covetouſneſs; ly avarice. Addi ſon. 
8. Connection; dependance. South. 
CLO'SER./. | from cleſe. IA finiſher ; a concluder. 
CLO'SESTOOL. . A chamber implement. 
CLO'SET. /. | from cloſe. ] 
1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement. 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſities. Dryden. 
To CLO'SET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut up, or conceal in a clofet. Herb. 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret interview. 
FI . Swift. 
CLOSH. /. A diſtemper in the feet of cattle. 
CLO'SURE. f. [ from cloſe ] 2 
1. The act af ſhutting up. Beyle. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or ſhut. 
. 8585 : | Pope. 
3. The parts enclofing ; encloſure. Shak(p. 
4. Conclufion ; end. Sbalſpeare. 
CLOT. / Concretion ; grume. Bacon, 
To CLOT. v. u. 
1. To form clots; to hang together. Philips. 
2, To concrete; to coagulate. . Philips. 
CLOTH. / plural clerhs or clothes. [clo$, Sax. ] 
1. Any thing woven for dreſs or covering. 
2. The piece of linen ſpread upon the table. 
3+ The canvaſs on which pictures are deli- 
neated. Dryden. 
4. In the plural. Dreſs; habit; garment; 
veſture. Pronounced cles. Temple. 
5. The covering of a bed. 


Bacon. 


| kaw clothed, or clad. | from cloth. 
K 


= 


Prior. 


To CLOTHE. v. 4. pret. I clothed; part. I 


1: To. 
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1. To inveſt with garments; to cover with CLO'VERED, a. [from clever. ] Covered with 


dreſs. Addiſon. clover. Thom| 4 (L\ 
2. To adorn with dreſs. Kay. CLOUGH. /. [clouzh, Saxon.] A cliff. = CL 
3. To inveſt as with clothes. Dryden. Waits. CLOUGH. / [In commerce. ] An allowance 1 
4. To furniſh or provide with clothes. of two pounds in every hundred weight for the LCL 
CLO*'THIER. ſ. [from clotb.] A maker of turn of the ſcale, that the commodity may holy MAG * 
cloth. Graunt. out weight when ſold by retail. = CL! 
CLO'THING. /. [from to clothe. ]J Dreſs; CLOUT. / [clux, Saxon. ] To ( 
veſture; garments. Fairfax. Swift. I. A cloth for any mean uſe, Swift a 
CLOTHSHE'ARER. f. One who trims the 2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. CLI 
cloth. = Hakewill, 3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth » 55 
_ CLO'TPOLL. ſ. [from clit and pol.] al chers ſhot. Sha! ſpeart. CL. 
1. Thickſkull; blockhead. Shakſpeare. 4. An iron plate to an axle-tree. | J 
2. Head, in ſcorn. Shaiſpeare. To CLOUT. v. a. [from the noun, ] | k 
To CLO'T TER. v. n. [ Vorteren, Dutch.] To 1. To patch; to mend coarſely, In, $ 
concrete; to coagulate. Dryden. 2. To cover with cloth. Spenſer, 
CLO'TTY. 2. [from clot.] Full of clots; con- 3. To join awkwardly together. Alchan, 
creted.. Harvey. Mortimer. CLO'UTED. particip. a. Congealed ; coggu- 35 
CLOUD. /. lated : for cletted. C. To 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the air. CLO'UTERLY. a. Clumſy; awkward, - 
Grew. Roſcommon, CLOWN. /. [lown, Saxon. ] | CL 
2. The veins or ftains in ſtones, or other bodies. 1. A ruſtick ; a churl. Sidrey, BW, 
3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs. Waller. 2. A coarſe ill-bred man. Spectator. Cl 
4. Any thing that ſpreads wide fo as to inter- CLO'WNERY. /. {from clown. ] III breeding, To 
rupt the view, as a multitude. Atterbury. churliſnneſs. ; L' Eſrange, 3 
To CLOUD. v. 4. [from the noun. ] CLOWNISH. 3. [from clowr.] E 
x. To darken with clouds. Pope. 1. Conſiſting of ruſticks or clowns. Dryer, Bs 
2. To obſcure; to make leſs evident. 2. Coarſe; rough; rugged. Shenſer. 1 
3. To variegate with dark veins. Pope. 3. Uncivil ; il!-bred. Shakjpeare, | ; 
To CLOUD. v. s. To grow cloudy. 4. Clumſy ; ungainly. Prior, "5 
CLO'UDBERRY. /. [trom cloud and berry.] CLO'WNISHLY. ad. Coarſely; rujely. = 
A plant, called alfo knotberry.  - - CLO'WNISHNESS. f. from clown. - 
CLO'UDCAPT. a. Topped with clouds. Sb. 1. Rufticity ; coarſeneſs. Locle. g 
CLOUDCOMPBLLING. 2. An epithet of 2. Incivility; brutality, | ol 
Jupiter, by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be CLOWN's MUSTARD. . An herb, 
collected. Maller. To CLOY. v. @. [enclouer, French. ] - 
| CLO'UDILY. ad. [| from cloudy. ] | 1. To ſatiate; to ſate; to ſurfeit. Sidry, F 
1. With clouds; darkly. _ 2 2. To ſtrike the beak together. Shakſpeare, oc 
| + 2. Obſcurely; not perſpicuouſly. Spenſer. 3. To nail up guns, by ttriking a ſpike into | 
. CLO'UDINESS. /. from cloudy. ] the touch- hole. 00 
I» The ftate of being covered, with clouds; CLO'YLESS. a. [fem cley.] That cannot 
darkneſs. : Harvey. cauſe ſatiety. 12 Shakfſpearts 7 
2. Want of brightneſs. "Boyle. CLO'YMENT, . [from coy. ] Satiety; re- | 
CLO'UDLESS. a, [from eloud.] Clear; un- pletion. Shakſpeares ce 
clouded; luminous. Pepe. CLUB. ſ. [clwppa, Welch. ] | F 
CLOUDY. a4. [from cloud.] f 1. A heavy ſtick. Spenſer. 00 
1. Obſcured with clouds. Exodus. 2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. | 
2. Dark; obſcure; not intelligible. Warts, 3, The ſhot or dividend to be paid. L Eff. ec 
3. Gloomy of look ; not open; not cheerful. 4. An aſſembly of good fellows. Dryden. q, 
| | Spenſers 5 Concurrence; contribution; joint chatze. 
4. Marked with ſpots or veins. ON Hudibra. Ct 
CLOVE. The preterite of cleave. To CLUB. v. . [from the noun.]J 
CLOVE. / Colon, French. 1. To contribute to common expence. | C 


1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate, 2. To join to one effect. Dryden. Kings 
The fruit or ſeed of a large tree. ' Brown. To CLUB. v. a. To pay to a common reckon- 


2+ Some of the parts into which garlick ſe- ing. þ 
parates. Tate, CLUBHE'ADED. a. ſclub and head. ] Having Fo 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. /. [from its a thick head. Dierban. 0 
ſmelling like clowes.] A flower. CLUBLA'W, .. [club and /awy.] The law of 
. CLO'VEN. Part. pret. from cleave. ; arms. Addiſon. 0 


_ CLO'VEN-FOOTED. 5 [cloven, and foot, CLUBRO'OM. , [club and room. ] The room 
CLOVEN-HOOFED. & or boof.] Having the in which a club or company afſembles- 


foot divided into two parts. 7 CLUCK. v. . ſcloccan, Saxon] To cal 
CLO'VER. /. Lclæpen, Saxon.] chickens, as a a. - ok = 
I» A ſpecies of trefoil, Shakſpeare. CLUMP. /. [from Jump.] A ſhapeleſs piece o h 


2. To live in CLoves, is to live luxuriouſly. wood. | 
| | * 55 . | x CLUMPS. | 


CLUMPS. þ A numbſkull. | 


| CLUSTER-GRAPE. /. 


COA 


Slimer. 


CLUMSILY. ad. | from clumſy.] Awkwardly. 


E cLUMSINESS. , from clumſy. ] Awkward- 


neſs; ungainlinels; want of dexterity. Collier. 
7 


| | 5 {tupid.] Awk- 
, SV. Qs [ /ompſcb, Dutch, Þ 
Cc 21 d; heavy; artleſs.; unhandy. Ray. Dryden. 
YA CLUN G. The preterite and participle of cling. 
To CLUN Go v. . { chngan, Saxon. ] To dry 


25 woc! does. 


EF CLUNG. 4. [clunzu, Saxon. ] Waſted with 


leanneſs. 


| CLUSTER. 1. ſchyrxen, Saxon. ] 


1. A bunch; a number of things of the ſame 
kind growing or joined together. Bacon. 
2, A number of animals gathered together. 
al Milton. 
3. A body of people collected. Addiſan. 
7, CLUSTER. . n. To grow in bunches. Dry. 


| 7, CLUSTER. v. 4. To collect any thing in- 


RC. he felt. Mack 


grape, called the currant. Mortimer. 


| CLUSTERY. 2. Growing in cluſters. 


JT CLUTCH. w# a» : 
1. Tohold ia the hand ; to gripe ; to graſp. Her. 
2. To contract; to double the hand. Shakſp. 


| CLUTCH. / {from the verb.] . 


1. The gripe; graſp ; ſeizure. 


2. The paws ; the talons. L' Eftrange. 
3. Hands. | Stilling fleet. 
CLUTTER. J. A noiſe; a buſtle; a hurry. 


King. 


| 9: CLUTTER« v. a. [from the noun.] To 


make a noiſe or buſtle, 
CLYSTER. . IXUS] An injection in- 
to the anus. Arbuthnot. 
7 COACE'RVATE. v. 4. | coacervo, Lat.] 
To heap up together. Bacon. 
COACERVA'TION. f. [from coacervate. ] 
The act of heaping. Bacon. 
COACH. /. [coche, French. ] A carriage of 
pleaſure or ſtate, 25 Sidney. Pope. 
7 COACH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To carry 
in a coach. Pope. 


| COACH-BOX. , The ſeat on which the driver 


of the coach. fits. Arbuthnot. 
COACH-HIRE. /. Money paid for the uſe of a 
hired coach. | Spectator. 
CO ACHMAN. fo The driver of a coach. 
70 COA CT. v. n. To act together; to act in 
concert, Not uſed, Shakſpeare.. 
COA'CTION. /. [coa@us, Lat.] Compulſion; 
force. | South. 
COACTIVE. a. [from coa&.] 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or impelling. 
compulſory, | t Raleigh. 
2. Acting in concurrence.  _-. Shakſpeare, 
COADIU EN: . Mutual aſſiſtance. 
COADJU'TANT, a, Helping ; co-operating. 


COADJU'TOR, 4 „„ 
1. A fellow-helper; an aſſiſtant; an aſſo- 
_ Cate, . Garth. 


2. In the canon law, one who is empowered 
or appointed to perform che duties of another. 


* 
4 +4 


COA 


COADJU'VANCY. /. Help; concurrent help. 
Brozn. 

COADUNTTION. ſ. The conjunction of dif- 
ferent ſubſtances into one maſs. Hale. 
To COAGMENT. v. a. [from con and ag- 
men, Latin. | To congregate. Glanville. 
COAGMENTA'TION. . [from coagment.] 


Coacervation into one mals. Ben onſone 
COA'GULABLE. a. {from coagulate.] That 
is capable of concretion. | Boyle. 


To COA'GULATE. v. 4. [coagule, Latin. 1 
To force into concretions. Bacon. Weoodwwe 


70 COA'GULATE v. u. To run into concre- 


tions. ; | Be 
COAGULA'TION. . [from coagulate.] 

1. Concretion; congelation. þ 

2. The body formed by coagulation. Arbuthe. 
COAGULATIVE. a. ¶ from coagulate.] That 

has the power of cauſing concretion. Boyle. 
COAGULA'TOR. / from coagulate.] That 


which cauſes coagulation. Arbuthnet.. 
COAL. ſ. [col, Sax. kol, Germ.] 
1. The common foſſil fewel. Denhams 


2. The cinder of burnt wood ; charcoal. 


3. Any thing inflamed or ignited. Dryden. 

To COAL. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. Carew. 
2. To delineate with coal. Camden. 


COAL-BLACE. a. [coal and Black.] Black in 
the higheſt degree. Dryden. 


COAL- MINE. /. A mine in which coal is dug. 


| Mortimer. 

COAL-PIT. g. A pit for digging coal. Voad ep. 
COAL-STONE. /. A fort of cannel coal. 

COAL-WORK. /. A coalery ; a place where 

coal is found. 


CO'ALERY. /. A place where coal is dug. 


To COALE'SCE. v. #. [coaleſco, Latin. ] 
1. To unite in maſſes. Newton, 
2. To grow together; to join. 


COALE'SCENCE. / [from coaleſce.] Concre- 


tion; union. 


COALTTION. /. [coalitum, Latin.] Union 


in one maſs or body. 


| Hale. Bentley. 
CO'ALY. a. Containing coal. 


MM, 10 on. 


CO APT ACTION. /. [con and apto, Lat.] The 


adjuſtment of parts to each other. Boyle. 
To COA RCT. v. as [ coarcto, Latin. ] 

1. To ſtraiten; to confine. Bacon. 

2. To contract power. Ayliffes 


COARCTA'TION. ſ. [from coarct. ] 
1. Confinement; reſtraint to a narrow place. 


Bacon. 
2. Contraction of any ſpace. Ray. 
3. Reſtraint of liberty. Bramball. 

COARSE. a. 

1. Not refined. f Shakſpeare. 
2. Not ſoft or fine. a g 
3. Rude; uncivil. 
4+ Groſs; not delicate. n. 
5. Inelegant; unpoliſhed. Dryden. 


6. Unaccomplithed by education. Arbutbnot. 


7. Mean; not nice; vile. . Otzoay. 
CO'ARSELY. ad. [from coarſe. ] 72 
1. Without finenefs. | 

| 11 2. Meanly; 
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2. Meanly ; not elegantly. - Brown. 
3. Rudely ; not civilly. Dryden. 
4. Inelegantly. Dryden. 

CO'ARSENESS. /. [from cearſe.] 
1. Impurity; unrefined ſtate. Bacon. 


2. Roughneſs; want of fineneſs. 
3. Groſſneſs ; want of delicacy. L'Eftrange. 
4. Roughneſs; rudeneſs of manners. Garth. 
5. Meanneſs; want of nicety. Addijon. 
COAST. ſ. [ cofte, French. ]] 
1. The edge or margin of the land next the 
- fea; the ihore. ; Dryden, 
2. Side. Newton. 
3. The CoasT n; clear. The danger is over. 


Sidney. Dryden. To COCK. v. as 


Te COAST. v. 2. To fail cloſe by the ſhore. 

| Arbutbrot. 
To COAST. v. 3. To fail by. Addiſon, 
CO'ASTER. /. He that fails timorouſly near 


the ſhore. _ Dryder. 
COAT. ſ. cette, French. ] : 
1. The upper garment. Samuel. 


2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his in- 


fancy; the lower part of a woman's dreſs. 

3. Veſture, as demonttrative of an office: 
as, a herald's coat. Howel. 
4. The covering of an animal. Milton. 
5. Any tegument. Derham. 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are 
portrayed. Dryden. 

To COAT. v. 4. To cover; to inveſt, 


D COAX. v. a. To wheedle ; to flatter. LEH. 


CO'AXER. ſ. A wheedler; a flatterer. 
COB. /. The head or top. 
COB. /. A fort of ſeafowl. Philips. 
COBALT. /. A marcaſite plentifully impreg- 
nated with arfenick. Woodward. 
To CO'BBLE. v. a. [kebler, Daniſh. ] 
1. To mend any thing coarſely. Shakſpeare. 


2. To make any thing clumſily. Bentley. 
CO'BBLER. /. [from cobble. ] 
1. A mender of old ſhoes. Addiſon. 
2. A clumſy workman in general. Shakſp. 
38. Any mean perſon. Dryden. 
- CO'BIRONS. ſ. Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. N Bacon. 


COBISHOP. f. A coadjutant biſhop. 
COBNUT. /. {cob and rut. ] A boy's game. 
CO'BSWAN. /. Leeb, head, and ſwar.] The 
head or leading ſwan, - Ben Fonſon. 
CO'BWEB. . [A prveb, Dutch. ] ; 

1. The web or net of a ſpider. Spenſer. 
2. Any fnare or trap. : Sevift. 
COCCTFEROUS. a. [ende and fero.] Plants 

are fo called that have berries. Lu incy. 
CO'CHINEAL. - . [eochinilla, Span.] An 
inſect gathered upon the opuntia, from which 


_ - red colour is extracted. Hill. 


COCHLEARY. a. { from cochlea, Lat. a 

ſcrew. ] Screwform. Brown. 
COCHLEATED. 4. [from cochlea, 1 
Of a ſcrewed or turbinated form. Woodward. 
COCK. f.- [cocc, Saxon. ] 
1. The male to the hen. 


Dryden. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds. 


Arbuthnot. 
= 2+ The weathercock, that ſhows the direction 
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of the wind. 

4. A ſpout to let out water at ain, fer 

5. Lig notch of an arrow. Ph 

6. The part of the lock of a gu ; 

with the flint. * 8 e 

7. A conqueror; a leader. Sf 

8. Cockcrowing. Shak, 2 : 

9. A cockboat ; a ſmall boat, Sate 

10. A ſmall heap of hay. 1 

11. The form of a hat. Aliiſm, 

12. The tile of a dial. Cbanben, 

13. The needle of a balance. ; 

14. Cock on the boop, Triumphant; exulting ; 

Camden, Hudibra, 

[from the noun, ] 

1. To ſet erect; to hold bolt upright. Swift, 

2, To ſet up the hat with an air of IG 

3- To mould the form of the hat. 1 
4. To fix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge.Dry, 
F. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps, Spenſer, 

To COCK. v. n. 5 
1. To ſtrut ; to hold up the head, Adliſen, 
2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. Ben Jonſa. 

COCK A'DE. ,. [from cock.] A riband vom 
in the hat. 

CO'CKATRICE. . [cock and arten, Sar, 
a ſerpent. ] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to riſe from a 
cock's egg. Pacos. 

COCKBOAT. f. [cork and bat.] A ſmall 
boat belonging to a ſhip. Stilling fett. 

CO'CEBROTH. g. Broth made by boiling a 
cock. Harvey. 

COCKCRO'WING. ſ. [cock and crow.] The 
time at which cocks crow; early morning. 

; Mark, 

To CO'CKER. v. a. [coqueliner, Fr.] To cade; 
to fondle, | Locke. Swifts 

CO'CKER. ſ. One who follows the port of 
cockfighting. 2 

CO CKEREL. /. {from ccek.] A young cock, 

| Duden. 

COCKET. ſ. A ſeal belonging to the king's 
cuſtomhouſe; likewiſe a ſcroll of parchment 

delivered by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe to 
merchants, as a warrant that their merchandiſe 
is entered. Cowel. Davis, 

CO'CKFIGHT. . A match of cocks. Bacon, 

CO*CK HORSE. a. [cock and horſe.] On horle- 
back ; triumphant. Prior. 

CO'CKLE. /. [ coguille, Fr.] A ſmall teſta- 
ceous fiſh. | Locte. 

CO'CKLE-STAIRS. ſ. Winding or fpinl 


ſtairs. | | Chambers. 
CO'CKLE. ſ. [coccol, Saxon.] A weed that 
grows in corn; corn- roſe. Dorne. 
To CO'CKLE. v. a. [from cockle.] To con- 
tract into wrinkles. . Gay. 
CO'CKLED. 2. [from cockle.] Shelled, or tur- 
binated. Sbalſpeare. 
CO'CKLOFT. ſ. [cock and loft.) The room 


over the garret. Dryden 
CO'CKMASTER. /. One that breeds game- 

cocks. L' Erargt. 
COCKMATCH. ſ. Cockſight for a piize. 
COCK NET. /. 


1. A 


r bs os 


| CO'CKSWAIN. 1 
the 


nerally codled. 


c o E 


zue of London. - | Dorſet. 
2 — low citizen, Shakſpeare. 


C00 IT. , [cock and pit. 
q oy _ _ ere cocks . Horwel. 
1 A place on the lower deck of a man of war. 


Harris. 


cockscOoB. /. A plant; lobſewort. 
cockSHEAD. /. A plant; ſainfoin. 


COCKSHUT. /. The cloſe of the evening. 
CO'CKSPUR. / Virginian hawthorn. A ſpe- 
cies of medlar. 


| CO'CKSURE. 4. [from cock and ſure.) Con- 


Shakſpeare. Pope. 
[coxgrpaine, Sax. ] The 
command of the cock boat, 


 fidently certain. 


officer that has 
Corruptly Cox ox. 


rwort. 
cc. . [cacoital, Spaniſn.] A ſpecies of 
palm- tree. The bark of the nut is made into 
cordage, and the ſhell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel of the nut affords a wholeſome 
food, and the milk: contained in the ſhell a 
cooling liquor: The leaves of the trees are 
uſed for thatching houſes. This tree flowers 
twice or three times in the year, and ripens as 
many ſeries of fruits. Miller. Hill. 


The act of boil- 
Arbutbnot. 


- COCTILE. a. | cocrilis, ya, Made by baking. 


00 CTIO N. J. Locle, Lat. 
ing. 
COD. 


CODFISH. 7 A ea fiſh, 


COD. /. cod de, Sax.] Any caſe or huſk in 


which ſeeds are lodged. 
To COD. v. 4. | from the noun.] To encloſe 
in a cod. | Mortimer. 
CO'DDERS. ſ. [from cad. ] Gatherers of peaſe. 


Mortimer. 


CODE. . po Latin, 
1. A book. | ; 
2. A book of civil law. Arbuthnot. 
CODICIL. , [codicillus, Latin.] An append- 
age to a will. Le Puior. 


CODFLLE. {. [eodille, Fr.] A term at ombre. 
Fo CO DLE. v. a. [ccctulo, Lat.] To parboil. 
CODLING. /. [from to codle.] An apple ge- 


COEFFICACY. /. [con and efficaciay Latin. ] 
The power of ſeveral, things acting together. 
| | Brun. 
COEFFICIENCY. /. [con and efficio, Latin.] 
Co- operation; the ſtate of acting together to 
ſome ſingle end. : Glanville, 
COEFFICIENT. .. [n and efficiens, at.] 


That which unites its action with the action . 


of another.. | | 
COELIACK Paſſon. A. diarrhoea or flux, 
that ariſes from indigeſtion, whereby the alj- 
ment comes away little altered. uincy. 
COE'MPTION. /. {cormptio, Lat.] The act of 
buying up the whole quantity of any thing. Bac. 
CO AL. a. [from con and equalis, Lat.] 
| Shakſprare. 


Egqual. 
co ALITx. / {from coegual.] The ſtate | 


of being equal. 
To COERCE. v. 4. Icoerces, Latin.] To re- 
Amin; to Ecep in order by force. Ayliffe. 


\ - 


King. : 


COF 


COE'RCIBLE. a. [from coerce. ] 
1. That may be reſtrained. 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. 
COE'RCION. . [from coerce.] Penal te- 
ſtraint; check. Hale. South. 
COE RCIVE. a. [from coerce. 
1. That has the power of laying reſtraint. 
| 5 | Blackmore. 
2. That has the authority of reſtraining by 
puniſhment.” | | Hookers 
COESSE'NTIAL. a. [con and effentia, Lat.] 
Participating of the ſame eſſencte. Hacker. 
COESSENTIA'LITY. . [from coęſſential.] 
Participation of the ſame eſſence. 
COETA'NEOUS. a. [cen and tas, Latin.] 
Of the ſame age with another. Brown. 
COETE RNAL. a. [con and æternus, Latin. 
Equally eternal with another, Milton. 


COETERNALLY. ad. [from coeternal.] la 


a ſtate of equal eternity with another. 
COETE RNITY. {. - | from coeternal.} Exiſt - 
ence from eternity equal with another eter- 


nal being. Hammond. 
COE'VAL. Za. [coevus, Latin.] Of the ſame 
COE'VOUS. age. Prior. South. 


COE'VAL. /. [from the adjective.] A con- 
temporary. , Pope. 
To COEXT'ST. v. 2. {con and exiſto, Latin. ] 

To exiſt at the ſame time. Hale. 

COEXISTENCE. /. from coexiſt. ] Exiſt- 

ence at the ſame time with another. Grew. 

COEXTSTENT. a. [from coexiſt. ] Having 

exiſtence at the ſame time with another. 

To COEXTE'ND, v. a. [con and extendo, 
Latin. ] To extend to the ſame ſpace of dura- 
tion with another. 3 See. 

COEXTE'NSION. , [from coextend.] 

ſtate of extending to the ſame ſpace with an- 
other. Hale. 

COFFEE. /. [Arabick. J They have in Turkey 

a drink called ceffee, made of a berry of the 
ſame name, as black as foot, and of a ſtrong 
ſcent, which they take, beaten into powder, 
in water, as hot as they can drink it. Bacon. 

CO'FFEEHOUSE. /. [coffee and beuſe.}] A 

houſe where coffee is ſold. Prier, 

CO'FFEEMAN. ſ. One that keeps a coffee- 

houſe, Addiſon. 

CO'FFEEPOT. -f. [coffee and por.] The 

covered pot in which coffee is boiled. | 

CO'FFER. ſ. [ copne, Saxon. ] 1 722 

1. A cheſt generally for keeping money. Sp. 
2. Treaſure. acon. 
3- [In fortification, ] A hollow lodgment 
acroſs a dry moat. Chambers. 

To CO'FFER. v. a. To treaſure up in cheſts. 

; Bacon. 
CO'FFERER of the King's Heuſebold. f. A 
principal officer of his majeſty's court, next 
under the comptroller, ye . Cowoel, 

CO FFIN. ſ. [ coffin, French. | 

I. The Bel 4 

into the ground. _ Swift. 
2. A mould of paſte for a pie. Shakſpeare. 


3. Coryin- of a Horſe, is the whole hoof 


of the foot above the coronet, including the 


coffin 


The 


in which dead bodies are put 
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C O0 H 
x bone. Farrier's Dic. 
To COFFIN. v. a. To encloſe in a coffin. Donne. 
To COG. v. a. 5 
1. To flatter; to wheedle. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To obtrude by falſchood. Tillotſon. 
3. To Cos a die. To ſecure it, fo as to direct 
its fall. | Swift. 
To COG. v. n. To lie; to wheedle. Shaiſp. 
COG. / The tooth of a wheel, by which it 
upon another wheel. 
Tz COG. v. a. To fix cogs in a wheel. 
CO'GENCY./. [from cegent.] Force; ſtrength ; 
power of compelling. Locke. 
CO'GENT. a. [| cogens, Latin. ] Forcible; re- 
fiſtleſs ; convincing. Bentley. 
CO'GENTLY. ad. {from cegent.] With re- 
fiſtleſs force; forcibly. Lacke. 
CO'GGER. /. [from to cog.] A flatterer; a 
wheedler. - | 


CO'GGLESTONTE. / [cuogolo, Ital.] A little 


ſtone. Sinner. 
CO'GITABLE. a. from cogito, Latin.] What 

may be the ſubject of thought. . 
To CO'GITATE. v. . [| cogito, Lat.] To 
think; to exerciſe the mind. | 
COGIT A” TION. /. K Latin, ] 


1. Thought; the act of thinking. Heokey. 
2. Purpoſe; reflection previous to action. 
Milton. 


3. Meditation. 
CO'GITATIVE. 2. [from cogitz, Latin.] 
1. Having the power of thought. Bentley. 
2. Given to meditation. Wtton. 
COGNA'TION. ſ. [cognatio, Latin. ] 


1. Kindred. South. 
2. Relation; participation' of the ſame nature. 
Brown. 


COGNISEE. {. In law.] He to whom a fine 


in lands or tenements is acknowledged. Corel. 


CO'GNISOUR. / [In law.] He that paſſes 
or acknowledges a fine. © Cowel. 
COGNUITION. /. [cognitio, Latin.] Know- 
ledge ; complete conviction. Beroun. 
COGNITIVE. 3. [from cognitus, Latin. ] 
Having the power of knowing. South. 
CO'GNIZABLE. a. [| cognoiſable, French. } 
2. That falls under judicial notice. 
2+ Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. 


 CO'GNIZANCE. . [conneifſance, French. ] 
1. Judicial notice; trial. South. 


2. A badge by which one is known. Bacon. 
COGNO'MINAL. as | copnomen,. Lat.] Hav- 
ing the ſame name. Brown. 
COGNOMINA'TION. þ. [| cognomen, Lat.] 
3. A ſurname; the name of a family. 


2. A name added from any accident or qua- 
ity. Brown. 


COGNO'SCENCE. /. [rogmſco, Lat.] Know- 


ledge; the ſtate or act of knowing. 
COGNO'SCIBLE. a. ſcognoſco, Lat.] That 
may be known. | Hale. 
To COHA'BIT. v. a. [cobabito, Latin. ] 
1. To dwell with another in the ſame place. 
/ ' © South. 
2. To live together as huſband and wife, Fiddes. 


COHABITANT. J. An inhabitant of - the 


c 01 


ſame place. Dec 

COHABITA'TION. /. from cb. 
1. The act or ſtate of inhabiting the fine 
place with another, | | 
” The ſtate of living together as married per. 
ons. | 

COHE'IR. f. [coberes, Lat.] One of ot 
among whom an inheritance is divided. Taylir 

COHE'IRESS. ſ. A woman who has an cquy 
ſhare of an inheritance. 

To COHERE. v. n. [cobærco, Latin.] 


1. To ſtick together. Weedwar, 
2. To be well connected. 
3. To ſuit; to fit. Shakſpeare 


4. To agree. 


eee . [coberentia, Latin.] 
1. That ſtate of bodies in which their party 
are joined together, ſo that they reſiſt divy). 
fion and ſeparation. - Quincy. Bentley, 
2. Connection; dependency ; the relation of 
parts or things one to another. Hecker, 
3. The texture of a diſcourſe. 
4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating. Lec, 
COHERENT. a. [coherens, Latin. ] 
1. Sticking together. Arbuthmt, 
2. Suitable to ſomething elle z regulariy ad. 
apted. Shakſpeare, 
3. Conſiſtent; not contraditory, Vati. 
COHE'SION. /. [ from cobere.] 


1. The act of ſticking together. Mente. 
2. The ſtate of union. Blackmore, 
3. Connection; dependance. Locle. 
COHE'SIVE. a. [from cobere.] That has the 
power of ſticking together. 
COHE'SIVENESS. f. [from cobefive.} The 


quality of being coheſive. 


To COHUBIT. v. a. [ cobibeo, Latin.] To re- 


train; to hinder. 

To CO'HOBATE. v. a. To pour the diſtilled 
liquor upon the remaining matter, or new 
matter of the ſame kind, and diſtil it again, 

| DS pot Arbuthnit, 

COHOBA'TION. , [from cobobate.] A te- 
turning any diſtilled liquor again upon what it 
was drawn from. aincy. Grew. 

CO'HORT. . [cobors, Latin. ] 

1. A troop of ſoldiers, containing about five 
hundred foot. 3 Camden, 
2. A body of warriours. Milton. 

COHORT ACTION. /. [ cobortatio, Lat.] En- 

couragement by words; incitement. 

COIF. / [corffe, French.] The headdreſs; 2 

cap. | Bacon. 

CO'IFED. 4. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 

CO'IFFURE. Lade Fr.] Headdreſs. Ad. 

] 


COIGNE. f. [Frenc A corner, 


To COIL. v. a. [cutiller, Fr.] To gather into 


a narrow compaſs. : 

COIL. /. [kolleren, German.] 
1. Tumult; turmoil ; buſtle. Shakſpearce 
2. A rope wound into a ring. 

COIN. ſ. [coigne, Fr.] A corner; called often 
guoin. 

COIN. {. [cuness, Latin. ] 
1. Money ſtamped with a legal impreſſion. 


Boyle, 
bo 


2. Pay · 


HS bakſpear 2 


— m 


7 COIN. v. a. 


; COINAGE. 


| 3 v. 1. [coincido, Latin. 


| COINCIDENT. a. [| from abel. | 


| COINER. . [from coin. ] 


„as. 
COLATURE. '£ 95 colo, Latin] oy 


t of any kind. 4 Hammond. 

from the os ] 85. 
ſtamp metals for money. 

2 > _ is hing/ 1 in an ill ſenſe, Atterb. 


J. from coin. ] 
1. The act or practice of coining money. Ar. 


2s Coin; money. 
The charges of coining money. 


Forgery ; invention. 


2. Paymen 


Shakſpeares 


1. To fall upon the ſame point. Cheyne. 


2. To concur. 


| COINCIDENCE. . [from coincide. ] 


1. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies or lines, falling 


the ſame point. Bentley. 
e tendency of things to the 


ſame end. Hale. 
3. The debt lent by which tro things happen 


at the ſame time. 


1, Falling upon the ſame-point. Newton. 
2, Concurrent ; conſiſtent 7 equivalent. South. 


| COINDICA'TION. / from con and indico, Lat. ] | 
ca, Toe COLLAPSE. v. n. [collapſus, Lat.] To 


Many ſymptoms betokening the ſame cauſe, 
1. A maker of money; a mĩnter. Swift. 
2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp. 

3. An inventor. Camden. 


| To CO'JOIN. v. 2. [conjunge Lat.) To Join 


with another. akſpeare. 
COISTRIL. 4 A coward hand! Shakſpeare. 


Col. ſe (lite, à die, Dutch. A thing thrown . 


at a certain mark. 2 Carew. 
CONFION. f. | coitia, Latin]. | 
1. Copulation ; the act of generation. Ray. 


2. The act by which twoi bodies come to- 


Brown. 


gether; 

COKE. f-[cogue. ] Fewel he burning pit- 
coal under earth, and quenching the cinders. 
COLANDER. / Lcola, to ſtrain, Lat.] A 
ſieve through which a mixture is poured, and 
which. retains the thicker parts. May. 
(OLA TION. I. The art of filtering or _ 


N 2 


1. The act of ſtraĩining; N 
2. The matter ſtraindd. Xn 
COLBERTINE. . A kind of luce worn * 


women. Congreve. 
COLCOTHAR 1 In chymiſtry.] The dry ſub- 
ſtance which remains after diſtillation. Quin. 
COLD. a. [cold, Saxon. ] | > 
1. Not hot; not warm; gelid. Arbuthnot. 
2. Chill; having ſenſe of cold. Shakſpeare. 


3 Having cold qualities; not volatile. Bacon. 
4. Unaffected; þ Fling without paſſion: a cold 
friend. 8 Aſcham. Rowe. 
5. Unaffecting; : unable to move the paſhons : 


a cold plea. _  Adiiſon. 
| 6. Reſerved; coy; not affeRionate ; ; not cor- 
dial: cold looks. Clarendon. 
* Chaſte. wal :s Shakſpeare. 
8. Not welcome: cold news. Sbaßſpeare. 


9. Not haſty; not violent. 
10. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly. Shak/p. 
11. 05 1 IDA {trongly affected. vhs 


Brown. 


Watts. © 


COL 


CI . [from the adjeQive. ] | 
The cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the 
Eee of heat. Bacon 
2. The ſenſation of cold; ; chilneſs. 
3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold ; ; the obſtruction 
of perſpiration. Shakſpcare. Roſcommon. 
CO'LDLY. ad. [from cold. | 
1. Without heat. 
2. Without concern; inne, E 


gently. Sei t. 
CO LDN ESS. 15 2 cold. ] 
I. Want of mn | le. 


3 Chaſtity. 
COLE. /. 60 ſap, Saxon. ] Cabbage. 
CO'LEWORT 7. Leaplyy ne, Sax.] A 90 5 
of cabbage. Dryden. 
CO'LICK. 7 [colicus, Latin] It ſtrictiy is a 
diſorder of the colon; but looſely, any diſor- 
der of the ſtomach or bowels that is attended 


with pain. uincy. 
CO'LICK. u. Affecting the bowels. 


cloſe ſo as that one ſide touches the other. Arb. 
COLLA PSION. /. [from collapſe. ] 
1. The ſtate of veſſels cloſed. 
2. The act of cloſing or collapſing. 
CO'LLAR. . [collare, Latin. + 
1. A ring of metal put round the neck. Dry. 
2. The harneſs faſtened about the horſe's 
neck, | ' Shakſpeare. 
3. Io part of the Ireſs that ſurrounds the 
nec | 
4. To ſlip the Cortan. To diſentangle "EL 
| ſelf from any engagement or difficulty. Hubberd. 
5. A CoLLar F Brawn, is the _— 
bound up in one parcel. 
COLLAR BONE. J. [from collar and bone. 
The clavicle; the bones on each fide of the 
neck. 1 Hain ieee Wiſeman, 
To CO'LLAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
4. To ſeize by the coiling to take 25 the 
eth, n nan 
2. 70 Col H An beefy" or thick meat to roll 
it up, and bimüng hard and clofe with a ſtring 
„eon collar.” 1 s n en ferent 
7. COLLA'TE. , . collatuns,) Latin. 
1. To compare one t ing of the ſame kind 
with another. Sent. 
2. To examine if nothing be wanting: to tcl. 
late books. | ; 
+ 3- To beftow ; to conftr. Taylor. 
4. To place in an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Alter 
COLLA'TERAL. a. [con and latus, Lat. 


* 
4; 4IT 5 


1. Side to fide: DMilten, 
2. Running parallel. ; 
3. Diffuſed on either fide. . Diilton. 


4. Thoſe tat Tan equal in relation to ſome 


-. anceſtor. - | Ay. 
5. Not direct; not e e 
* 6. Concurrent. Atterbury. 


COLLA'TERALLY. ad. [from callateral.] 
1. Side by ſide. N I Wilkins 
2. Indirectly. : . » "Dryden. 
3+ In collateral relation. 9 
f ; COLLA'. 
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. COLLA'TION, k Lale, Latin. 
1. The act of c ng or beſtowing ; gift. 
2. Compariſon of one thing of the ſame kind 
with another. 
3. IIn law. ] The act of beſtowing a benefice. 
4» A re 


COLLATITIOUS. 3. [eollatitivs, Latin. 


Done by the contribution of many. 
1 . I from callate. ]) 
1. One that compares copies, ot manuſeripts. 
Addijon. 


2. One who 5 to an eccleſiaſtical bene- 


fice. Ayliffe. 
To COLLAU'D. V. 4. [ collauds, Latin. | To 
join in praiſing. Di#. 
CO'LLEAGUE. F [collega, Lat.] A partner 
in office or employment. Milton. Swift. 
7 COLLEAGUE. v. 2. To unite with. 
To COLLE'CT. . a. Icallectum, Latin. | 
1. To gather together. | atts. 
2. To draw many units into one ſum. Locke. 
1 4 To gain from obſervation. ; Shakſpeare. 


* To infer as a conſequence; to gather from 


premiſes. Decay f Piety. 
8. To CoLLECT bimpelf. To recover from 
fiorpriſe. 
2 ＋ Sons low _ A ſhort 


omp 
COLL ECTA'NEOUS. 4. collect 
Gathered up together. 


-may be gathered up from the premiſes. Brown. 

COLLECTION. /. - | from collect. 
1. The act of gathering together. 
a. The things gathered. 


& A conſectary deduced from premiſes. Hook. 


COLLECTI'TIOUS. 4. '[colleitius, 2 5 


Satbered together. 
coLLECTIWE. 4. ſcolle&if,, French. R 
425 Gathered i into _ maſs ; accumulative. 
a Hooker. Watts. 
13. Employed ducing conſequences. .Bro. 
A collect vue noun expreſſes 2 multitude, 
chough itfelf be ſingular: as 2 


company. - 
COLLE'CTEVELY. ad. from callec iue.] In 
in a body; not ſingly. Hale. \ 


a general maſs ; 
COLLE'CTOR. 1 CLœallebor, Latin. ] 
1. A gatherer. p Adaiſon. 

2. A tax-g atherer. Temple. 
| COLLE'GATARY. . [from con oa legatum, 

a legacy, Lat.] A perſon to whom is left a 

legacy in common with one or more. Chamb: rs. 
CO'LLEGE. / collegium, Latin. ] 


1. A community. Dryden. 


2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning or 


religion. Bacon. 
3. The houſe in which the collegians 2 
2 Kings. 

4. A college, i in foreign a univerſities i aleftre 
read in publick. 

COLLE'GIAL. a. ¶ from college. ] Relating to 
a college. 

COLLE'GIAN. . [from college. An inhabit- 

ant of a college. 

FOLLEGIATE. 4. [collegiarus, low Lat.] 


Grew. | 


Shakſpeare. - 
Ms; Lac) ö 


COLLECTIBLE. a. | from collecx.] That . 
COLLIQUANT: a. ¶ from colliquate.] That 


Addiſon. ' 
3. The act of deducing confequences. Hocker. 


COLLYQU 


COL 
1. Containing a coll inſtitu 
manner of a college. _* 25 2 
2. A collegiate church, was ſuch a+ ——_ 
at a diſtanc* from the cathedral, where : 
number of preſbyters lived together, A. h y 
QOLLE'GIATE. , [from college. } A mem 45 
of a college; an univerſity man. e 
COLLE T. . Fr r. from collum, Lat. the = 
1. Something that went about the neck, 
2. That part of a ring in which the tone is ſet, 
To COLLI'DE. v. 3. [| collide, Lat.] To beg, 


to daſh, to DO together, B 
CO'LLIER. /. [from coal. IM 

1. A digger of coal. 

" A dealer in coal. Bacn, 


3. A ſhip that carries coal. 
CO'LLIERY, . [from collier.] 
1. The place where coal is dug. 
2. The coal trade. 
CO'LLIFLOWER: ſ. [from capl, Sax, and 


> flower.] Cauliflower. 
COLLIGA'TION. /. ſeolligatio, Latin.] 4 
binding together. Browt, 


_ COLLIMA'TION. / from collimo, Lat.] Aim. 


COLLINEA'TION. 
of aiming. 

COLLIQUABLE. a. {from celliquate. Eafil 
— . : 1 f 

] -COLLFQUAMENT:. /. [from colli tquate.] The 
ſubſtance to which any thing is reduced by 
being melted. 


» | collineo, Lat.] The act 


has the power of melting. 
To COLLIQUATE. v. a. [colligus, Lat.] To 
melt; to diſſolve. Boyle. Harvey, 


COLLIQUA' ION. . [colliguatio, Latin.] 


1. The melting of any thing whatſoever, 
2+ Such a temperament or diſpoſition of the 
animal fluids as proceeds from a Jax compages, 


and wherein they flow off through the fecre- 


tory glands. - Boom, 

UATIVE. a. [from colliguate.] Melt- 

; diffolvent.. Harvey. 

COLLIQU EFA*CTION. / rr hn” wi, 

The act of melting together. 

COLLTSION. ſ. [celliffo, Latin.] 
1. The act of ſtriking two bodies 

2. The ſtate of being ſtruck together; 5 a chill 


To CO'LLOCATE. v. a. [colloco, _ To 
lace ; to ſtation. n. 
COLLOCA'TION. . [collecario, Latin]. 
1. The act of placing. 
2. The ſtate of being placed. Baton. 
COLLOCU TION. /, Cœollocutio, Lat.] Con- 
ference; converſation. 
To COLLO'GUE. Ve n. To wheedle ; to flats 
ter. A low word. 
COLLOP. J. [from coal and op, 2 raſher broiled 


coal. 
1. A ſmall lice of meat. King's Cookery. 
2. A piece of an animal. L' Efirange« 
3. A child. Shakſpeart- 


CO'LLOQU : r Lat.] Confer- 
ence ; An ; talk. Taylor. 


COLLOW. {Black grime of con. mo 


OLLUC- 


| COLORA'TION. C [colars, Latin. ] 


| COLO'SSUS. 


801 


col Lor ANCY. / [collufer, Lat.] Op- 


ſition of nature. 


4 cdLLucTATIox. . Ceolluctatio, Lat. J Con- 


teſt; contrariety; oppoſition. Wooduard. 
j 


„ COLLUDE. v. n+ Lallade, Lat.] To con- 


| 0 0LLU'SION. 7 Ceolluſio, Lat.] A deceitful 


avreement or compact between two or more. 


f COLLU'SIVE. 4. [from collude. ] Fraudulently 


erte. 
COLLUSIVELY. ad. [from colliſtve.] In a 
manner fraudulently concerted. ; 


| COLLU'SORY. 4. [ colludo, Lat.] Carrying 


on a fraud by ſecret concert. 


| v. , [from can.] The ſmut of coal. Burt. 
| . RA v. ds 5 grime with coal. Shak. 


COLLY'RIUM. f. ¶ Lat.] An ointment for the 
ES. : 
COLMAR, J. [Fr.] A fort of pear. 


| COLOGN Earth. J. A deep brown, very light 


baſtard ochre. | © Hill, 
1. Apoint [: ] uſed to mark a pauſe greater than 


that of a comma, and leſs than that of a period, 
2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſ- 
tines, about eight or nine hands-breadth long. 

incy. Sift. Floyer. 


1 : u 
CO'LONEL. ſ. The a5 commander of a re- 


giment. Generally ſounded col nel. 


| COLONELSHIP. J. {from colonel. ] The of. 


ice or character of colonel. Swifts 
To CO'LONISE. v. 4. [| from colony. ] To plant 

with inhabitants. Hzowpel. 
COLONNA'DE. , from colanna, Italian.] 

1. A periſtyle of a circular figure, or a ſeries 


of columns diſpoſed in a circle. Addiſon. 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. Pope. 


COLONY, /. | colonia, Latin. | 

1. A body of people drawn from tha mother- 
country to inhabit ſome diſtant place. 

2. The country planted ; a plantation. Dryd. 
COLOPHONY. . {from Cu:phin, a city, 

whence it came. ] Roſin. Boyle. Floyer. 


COLOQUIN TEDA. {. [colocynthis, Lat.] The 


fruit of a plant of the fame name, called bitter 
apple. It is a violent purgative. Chambers. 
COLORATE. a. [co/oratus, Lat, ] Coloured; 
died; ftained with colour. $f Ray. 


I. The art or praQtice of colouring. Bacon. 

2. The ſtate of being coloured. Bacon. 
COLORIFICK. 4. {colorificus, Latin.} That 

has the power of producing colours. Nexvton. 
COLO'SSE. 7 J. {colofſus, Lat. ] A ftatue of 
enormous magnitude. 
cOLOSSE AN. 4. {colsfſzus, Latin. ] Giantlike. 
COLOUR. {. color, Latin. 
die. „ * Newton. 
2. The appearance of blood in the face. Dryd. 
3+ The tint of the painter. Pope. 
4. The repreſentation of any thing ſuperfi- 


cially examined. 0 Swift. 
$- Concealment; palliation, X. Charles. 
6. Appearance; falſe how. Knolles, 


7. Kind ; ſpecies ; character. Sbakſprare, 


1. The appearance of bodies to the eye; hue ; 


To COMB, . 4. [from the noun-] 


COM 

8. In the plural; à ſtandard ; an enſign of 

war. Kunolles. 
To COLOUR. v. 4. [coloro, Latin. ] 

1. To mark with ſome hue, or die. Newton. 

2. To palliate ; ro excuſe. Raleigh. 

3. To make plauſible, Addi ſom. 
To COLOUR. v. u. To bluſh. 
CO'LOURABLE. a. | from. clcur.] Specious; 

plauſi ble. Sperſer. Hooker. Brown. 


CO'LOURABLY. ad. from colourable,] Spe- 


ciouſly ; plaufibly. Bacon. 
CO'LOURED. part. 4. Streaked ; diverſified 

with hues. Baca. 
CO'LOURING. ſ. The part of the painter's art 

that teaches to lay on colours. Price. 
CO'LOURIST. / [from colour.} A painter 
who excels in giving. the proper colours to his 
deſigns. Diydes. 
CO LOURLESS. a. [from colour.] Without 
colour; tranfparent. Newton. Bentley. 
COLT. ſ. {colr, Saxon. jt 

1. A young horſe ; not a filly. Taylor. 

2. A young fooliſh fellow. Sbalſpeare. 
Toa COLT. v. . To fiiſk ; to frolick, Spenſer. 
To COLT. v. a. To befoo!. Shakſpeares 
COLTS-FOOT. /. [from cel: and foot. } A 
COL. TS-TOOTH. . * 

1. An imperfect tooth in young horſes. 

2. A love of youthful pleature. Shakſpeare. 
CO'LTER.-yf. [culxon, Saxon.] The tharp iron 
of a plough. 0 | 5 
CO'LTISH. a. from colz. Þ Wanton. 
CO'LUBRINE. a. | calubrinus, Latin. 

1. Reiating to a ſerpent, 

2. Cunning ; crafty. "0 
CO'LUMBARY. /. { coalumbarium, Lat.] A dove- 

cot; 2 pigzon-houſe.' 7 Breu 
CO'LUMBINE. /. ¶columbina, Latin. ] A plant 

with leaves like the meadow- rue. Miller. 
CO'LUMBINE. /. [| columbinzs, Lat.] A kind 

of violet calou. ? 5 ) 
COLUMN. . 8 Latin. ] 7 ? 
1. A round pillar. | Peac bam. 
2. Any body preſſing vertically upon its baſe. 

3. The long file or row of troops. e 

4. Half a page, when divided into two equal 
parts, by a line paſſing down the middle: 
COLU'MN AR... 


COLU'RES. / eolari, Latin 7 Two 
great circles ſuppoſed to paſs through the poles 
of the world: one through the equinoQial 
points, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. Harris. 
CO'MA, ſ. [. A morbid diſpoſition ta 
ſleep; a lethargy. - > 
COMA'TE. ſ. {con and mate. Þ Companions 
COMATO'SE. 4. from c.] Lethargick. 


COMB. /. — ng x 


1. An in to ſeparate and adjuſt the 
. hair. | n gs Newton, 
2. The top or creſt of a cock. Dryden. 


3. The cavities in which the bees lodge their 
honey. — 2 Dryden. 


a. | from calumn. ] For- 
COLUMNA “RIAN. & med in columns. ad. 


1. To 
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COM 


1. To divide and adjuft the hair. Swift. 

2. To lay any thing confiſting of filaments 

fmooth : as, to comb <voo/. 
COMB-BRUSH. /. [comb and brush. A bruſh 


to clean combs. 


COMB-MAKER. ſ. One whoſe trade is to 


make combs. Mortimer. 
To COMBAT. &. u. {combatere, French.] To 
. - fight, Shakſpeare. 
70 COMBAT. v. @. To oppoſe. Granville. 
COMBAT. /. Conteſt; batele; duel. Dryden. 
you MBATANT. |. [combattant, French. 

1. He that fights with another; antagonift, 
2. A champion. , Lockes 
CO'MBER. ſ. [from comb. ] He whoſe trade is 

to diſentangle woel, and lay it ſmooth for the 
- ſpinner. 

CO'MBINATE. 4. [from cembine.] Betrothed ; 


promiſed. 8 bakſpeare. 


COMBINA'TION. + [from combine. } 
1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe ; aſſocia- 


tion; league. Shakſpeare. * 
2. Union of bodies; commixture; conjunc- 
tion. Boyle. South. 


3- Copulation of ideas. Locle. 
4. CoMBINATION is uſed in mathematicks, 
to denote the variation or diſpoſition of any 
number of quantities, letters, founds, or the 
like, in all the different manners poſſible. 


2 COMBINE. wv. 4. [ combiner, French. ] 


1. To join together. Milton, 
2. To link in union. Shakſpeare. 
3- To agree; to accord. Shakſpeare. 


4. To join together: oppoſed to mc 
To COMBINE. v. . 
x. To coaleſce ; to unite each with other, Sh. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or defign. - Dryden. 
CO'MBLESS. a. | from cemb.] Wanting a comb 
or creſt, Shakſpeares 
COMBU'ST. . cembuſtum, Latin.} A planet 
not above eight degrees and a halt from the 
fun, is ſaid to be comb uff. 


COMBUSTIBLE. a. [comb uſtum, Lat.] Suf- 


ceptible of fire. South. 
COMBU'STIBLENESS. /. Aptnels to take fire. 
COMBU'STION. /. 
1. Conflagration; burning conſumption by 

fire. ä Burnet. 
2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub. Addiſon. 
Ts COME. v. u. pret. came, particip. come. 

. [coman, Saxon; komen, Dutch. ] 

1. To be moved from a diſtant to a nearer 

#2 Oppoled to ga.  Knolles, 
2. To draw near; to advance toward. Shak. 
3. To move in any manner toward another. 
> 
| 4. To proceed; to iſſue. 2 Samuel. 
6. To advance n one ſtage to another. 
8 Knolles. Dryden. 
6. To change condition either for better or 


: worſe. Swift. 
7. To attain any condition, Ben 2 
8. To become. Shatſpeare. 
9. To arrive at ſome act or habit. Locke. 
10. To 2 ſome one ſtate into another 
"SN ˙52 _ Hudibras. 


47. To Cord outs To make publick. Stilling. 


de diſcovered. 
43. Te Con x out with. To give vent to. Boyle 


Locke. 


50. To CoME ups 
51. To CoME up to. To amount to- Wordev. 


c O M 


11. To become preſent, and no * futur. 


| D 
12. To become preſent, and no lone * 


_ ſent. 


14. To follow as a conſequence, Sieur, 


45 To ceaſe very lately from ſome 24 ar 
be,” 

16. To Cour about, To come w pr 1 
fall out. Shak ſpear, 
17. To CoME about. To change; to cons 
round. Ben Jonſan. 
18. To Cox x again. To return. Judges. 
19. To COME at. To reach; to obtain; tg 
gain. Kell. 
20. To Couk by. To obtain; to gain; ty 
acquire. Hooker. Stilling fir 
21. To CoME in. To enter. Locle. 
22. To Cour in. To comply; to yiell, * 
23. To Cour in. To become modiſh, Rt; 
24. To Con in. To be an ingredient; ty 


13. To happen; to fall out. Slat Lahe. 


make part of a compoſition. Atteruy, 
25. To COME in for. To be early enough ty 
obtain. Collier, 
26. To Comr in to. Toj Join with; to bring 
help. Bac, 
27. To Comes in to. To comply with; 0 
A2 agree to. Aren. 
28. To Coxtx near. To approach in exctl- 
lence. Ben Jinſn. 
29. To ComE of. To proceed: as a deſcen. 
dant from anceſtors. Dryden. 
30. To Come of. To proceed : as effectz 
from their cauſes. Locle. 


31. To CoMEt of. To deviate; to depart 


from a rule. Baan. 
32. To CoME off. To eſcape. Milton. South. 


33. To Come off. To end an affair. Hudib. 

34. To Comes off from. To leave; to fordezr, 

Felton, 

35. To Cox on. To advance; to make pro- 

greſs. Bacon, Knolles, 
36. To CoME on. IP advance to combat. 

Kł̃uolles. 


a 37. 7 Cox x on. o thrive; to grow big. 


B arins 


35. To Cone: over. To repeat an act. Sbok. 


39. To CoME over. To revolt. Addiſine 


49. To WET over. To riſe in diſtillation. 
Bryle. 


42. To Come out. To appear upon trial; to 
Abr nt, 


44. To Come fe. To conſent or yield. Swift. 
45. To Come to. To amount to. Knol. Locke. 
46. To Come te himſelf To recover” his 


- ſenſes. Temple. 
e To Cote to paſs. To be effected; to 
.. Fall out. Hooker. Beyte 


48. To Cox up. "TS grow out of the ground. 


Bacon. Temple. 


49. To Come up. To make appearances Hac. 
To come into uſe. | 


; advance. Sh. 
5. To Come p ts, To riſe, to + 7 


| COME. A particle of exhortation. 


| 7, COME. In futurity ; not preſent. 


| COMELINESS. , [from comely.] 
Sidney. Ray. Prior. g,CO'MLITY. /. [cemitas, Latin, ] Courteſy ; ci. 
| CO'MELY. a. [from become. | | (0) | 7 


” 
# C O M 
4 8 4 f 


with. To overtake. 
33: ” "6 T 1. To invade; to attack. 
54 To OO. OF” | Wares, South. 
Be quick ; 


make no delay. Geneſis. 


| COME. A particle of reconciliation. 


U 1 laugh he laughs no doubt, 
Pope. 
Locke. 


. [from the verb.] A ſprout: a cant 
1 Mortimer. 


COMEDIAN. / [from comedy. ] 
1. A player or actor of comick parts. 
2. A player in general; an actreſs or actor. 
| Camden. 
A writer of comedies. Peacham. 
CO'MEDY. , | comedia, Latin.) A dramatick 
repreſentation of the lighter faults of mankind. 


Pope. 
beauty; dignity. 


South. 
Shakſp. 


1. Graceful ;. decent. 
2. Decent; according to propriety. 


| COMELY. ad. [from the adjective.] Hand- 


ſomely; gracefully. Aſcbam. 


| | COMER. from come. ]. One that comes. 


Bacon. Locke. 


| COMET. / [cometa, Latin, a hairy ſtar.] A 


heavenly body in the planetary region appear- 
ing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing. Comets, 


properly called blazing ſtars, are diſtinguiſhed 


from other ſtars by a long train or tail of light, 
always oppoſite to the ſun. Craſhaw. 
CO'METARY. Z a. {from comer. ] Relating to 
COME TICK. 5 a comet. Cheyne. 
COMFIT. / [from confect.] Sweetmeat; 
fruit preſerved in ſugar. Hudibras. 


| ToCO'MFIT v. a. To preſerve dry with ſugar, 


Comvley 


COMFITURE. /. [from comfie.] Sweetmeat. 


Donne. 


| To CO'MFORT«.w. 4. [comforto, Latin. 


1. To ſtrengthen; to enliven; to invigorate. 


: ; Bacon. 
2. To conſole ; to ſtrengthen the mind under 
calamity. . / Job. 

COMFORT. ſ. [from the verb.] i 


1. Support; affiſtance ; countenance. Bacon. 
2. Conſolation ; ſupport under calamity. 


Til l ot ſe on. 


3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport. 
COMFORTABLE. a. | from comfort.] 


Shak, 


1. Rectiving comfort · Not in uſe. 
2. Admitting comfort. South. 
3. Diſpenſing comfort. Dryden. 


COMFORTABLY. ad. [from comfortable. ] 


With comfort; without deſpair. 


Hammond. 
COMFORTER. f- from comfort.] | 


1. One that adminiſters conſolation in mi. 


fortunes. _. 2 Shakſpeare. 


2. The title of the third perſon of the Holy ,CO'MMELINE. ſ. [commelina, Lat.] A plant 
COMMEMORABLE. a. | from commemorate.I 
Deſerving to be mentioned with honour. * 
To» COMME'MOR ATE. v. a. [con and memoro, 
Latin. ] To preſerve the memory by ſome 
f 1 | publick 


Trini ty. 


COMFORTLESS, 5 from comfort. ] With- 


out comfort. dney. Swift. 


SE 7 | Sid 
COMFREY. /. Lemſrie, French. ] A plant. 


Grace; 


COM 


CO'MICAL. a. ſcomicus, Latin. ] 


1. Raiſing mirth; merry; diverting. Dryden. | 


2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy. 
CO'MICALLY. ad. | from comical. 

1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 

2. In a manner befitting comedy. 
CO'MICALNESS. ,. {from comical.] The 

quality of being comical. 4 
COMIC. a. [comicus, Latin; comigue, Fr.] 

1. Relating to comedy. Roſcommon. 

2. Raifing mirth. 
COMING. /. [from to come. ] 


1. The act of coming; approach. Milton. 


2. The ſtate of being come; arrival. Locte. 


CO'MING-IN. /. Revenue; income. Shakſp. 
COMING. particip. a. [from come, ] 
1. Fond; forward; ready to come. Pope. 
2. Future; yet to come. Roſcommon. 
COMPFTIAL. a. [c:mitia, Latin.] Relating to 
the aſſemblies of the people. F 


vility. 25 
CO MMA. /. [*44@a.] The point [/] which 


notes the diſtinction of clauſes. Pope. 
To COMMAND. v. a. commander, French. ] 
1. To govern ; to give orders to. Dec. of Piety. 


2. To order; to direct to be done. Shakſp. 
3. To have in one's power: his wife com- 
mands his opinions. | Gays 
4+ To overlook ; to have fo ſubje& as that it 
may be ſeen or annoyed: the hill commands 
the town. ©: Milton. 
To COMMAND. v. n. To have the ſupreme 
authority. | ee 
COMMAND. /. [from the verb.] bp 
1. The right of commanding ; power; ſu- 


preme authority. Waller. 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. ©: Lockes' 
3. The act of commanding; order. Taylor. 


4+ The thing commanded. | 
5. The power of overlooking. 
COMMANDER. f. [from commend.] 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority; a chief. 


_ Clarendon. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
mallet. | Mcxone 


COMMA'NDERY. /. [from command.] A 
body of the knights of Malta, belonging to 
the ſame nation. | 
COMMA'NDMENT. /. [commandement, Fr. 1 
I. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
2. Authority; coactive power. Shakſpe 
3. By way of eminence, the prebepts of th 
decalogue given by God to Moſes. Exoduss 
COMMA'NDRESS. /. A woman veſted with 
ſupreme authority. | Hooker. Fairfax 
COM MATERIAL. a. 
Latin.] Conſiſting of the ſame matter with 
another. Bacon 


COMMATERTALITY. T Participation 7 


the ſame matter. 


Sbalſpeare. 


| Dryden. | 


from con and materia, 


1 
r 


— 
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public acts. Fiddes. 
COMMEMORA'TION. ſ. from commemo- 
rate.] An act of publick celebration. 
COMMEMORA'LIVE. a. [from comment9- 
rate. | Tending to preſerve memory of any 
ching. Atterbury. 
To COMME'NCE. v. n. [commencer, French.] 
1. To begin; to take beginning. Rogers. 
2. To take a new character. Pope. 
To COMME NCE. v. a. To begin; to make 
a beginning of: as, to commence a ſuit, 
COMMENCEMENT. /. [from commence. ] 
Beginning; date. Weedwward. 
Te COMMEND. v. a. [ commendo, Latin. 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, or kind- 
neſs; to recommend. NKnolles. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. Luke. 
3. To mention with appr. bation. - Coavley. 
4. To recommend with remembrance. Shak. 
CoMMer ND. ſ. Commendation. Shakſps 
COMME'NDABLE. a. [from commend. ] Lau- 
' dable ; worthy of praiſe. | Bacon. 


COMME'NDABLY. ad. [from commerdable. ] 


Laudably; in a manner worthy of ggmmend- 
ation. | Carew. 
COMME'ND AM. [ commenda, low Latin. ] C:m- 
mendam is a benefice, which, being void, is 
_. commended to the charge of ſome ſufficient 
- clerk to be ſupplied. Cowvel. Clarendon. 
COMMENDATARY. . [from cemmendam. 
One who holds a living in commendam. 


COMMENDA'TION. /. {from commend. ] 


1. Recommendation ; favourable repreſenta- 
* 


1 


0 | Bacon. 
2. Praiſe; declaration of eſteem: Dryden. 
3. NMeſſage of love. Shakſpeare. 

COMME'NDATORY.: a. [from commend. } 

- . Favourably repieſentative; containing praiſe. 

COMME'NDER. . [from commend. | Praiſer. 

COMMENSALIT V. [from commenſalis, 

Latin. ] Fellowſhip of table. Broxwn. 

COMMENSUR ABILITY. /{. [from cormmen- 

ſurable.] Capacity of being compared with 
another, as to the meaſure; or of being mea- 

ſured by another. 


tion. 


COMME'NSURABLE.. a. [con and menſura, 


© Latin. ] Reducible to ſome common meaſure : 
as a yard and a foot are meaſured by an inch. 

COMMENSURABLENESS. , [from com- 
' menſurabl:.] Commenſurability ; proportion, 
| x Hale. 


To COMME/NSURATE. v. 4. [con and men- 


ſura, Latin.] To reduce to ſome common 
_ 24, meaſure; © | Browns 
COMME'NSURATE. 4. | from the verb.] 
4. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other. Till. 
COMMENSURATELV. ad. | from commen- 
ſurate.] With the capacity of meaſuring, or 
being meaſured, by ſome other thing. Holder. 


COMMENSURA'TION. / [from commer}. 


rate. ] Reduction of ſome things to ſome com- 

mon meaſure, Bacon. South, 

Te COMMENT. v. ». [commentor, Latin. ] 

To annotate; to write notes upon an author; 

© ts expound. | Herder:. 
13 


COM 

COMMENT. Y. Annotations on an author; 

notes; expoſition; remarks. Hanmus 

CO'MMENTARY. /. | commentariug, Latin 
1. An expoſition; book of annotation; or . 
marks. | K. cha 
2. Narrative in familiar manner. A4 

COMMEN TA TOR. / [from comme} Fi. 
poſitor; annotator. Fd 

COMME'NTER. /. [from comment.] An ef. 
plainer; an annotator. 3 

COMMENTT'TIOUS. a. [conmentitius, L 
Invented; imaginary. Glam, 

COMMERCE. J [commercium, Latin.] x. 
change of one thing for another; trade; traf. 
fick. | Hooker. Tillot hy. 

Te COMMERCE. v. 2. To hold intercourſe 
with. ' Milt, 

COMMERCIAL. . [| from commerce, ] Rela 
ting to commerce or trafic, 

Ze COMMIGRATE. v. „. [con and nigr, 
Latin.] To remove by conleat from one 
country to another. 

COMMIGRA'TION. F/. from commigrate,] 

A removal of a people from one country ty 
another. - Wordwward, 

COMMINA'TION. /. {[comminatio, Latin,] 

1. A threat; a denunciation of punithment, 

| : Decay of Pitt, 
2. The recital of God's threatenings vn ſtated 
days. Comme Prayer, 

COMMUNATORY. a. [from conmination.] 

. Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To COMMINGLE. v. a. | commiſces, Lat.] To 
mix into one maſs; to mix ; to blend, Shak. 

To COMMINGLE. v. n. To unite with ano- 
other thing. Bac. 

COMMINU'IBLE. a. ¶ from c:mminute. | Fra- 
gible; reducible to powder. Briwn, 

To COMMINU'TE. v. a. | comminuo, Latin.] 
Fo grind ;' to pulverize. Bacin, 

COMMINU”TION. / from comminute. ] The 
act of grindidg into ſmall pazts ; pulverization, 

Bentley, 

COMMISERABLE. 4. [from commiſerate.] 

- Worthy of compaſſion ; pitiable. Bac, 

To COMMISERATE. v. 3. [cn and miſercar, 
Lat.] To pity; to compaſſionate. ; 

COMMISERA'TION.. / from conmilerate.] - 
Pity; compaſſion ; tenderneſs. Hocker. 

CO'MMISSARISHIP. /. The office of a com- 

miſſary. Aylife. 

CO'MMISSARY. f [commiſſarius, low Lat.] 

1. An officer made occaſionally z a delegate; 
a deputy. | | . 

2. Such as exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdictien in 
places of the dioceſe far diſtant from the chief 
city. 1 Cove. 
3. An officer who draws up liſts of an arm], 
and regulates the procuration of proviſion, Prir. 

COMMUISSION. . { commiſfis, love Latin. 
1. The act of entruſting any thing 
2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt 1 
held. | Corel. Shakſpeares 
3. A warrant by which a military officer 18 
conſtituted. Exolles. Pope. 


% . f oe Men 
4. Charge mandate; office. 5.44 


* 


COM 


, Ad of committing a crime. Sins of com. 


miffion are diſtinguiſhed in theology from fins 
of omiſſion» $M: 
1 of people joined in a truſt or 
1. Tbe fate of that which is entruſted to a 
number of joint officers : as, tbe great ſeal 
gas put into commiſſion. | | 

8. The order by which a factor trades for 


another perſon. 


| 7, COMMISSION. v. 4. To empower ; to 


Dryden. 


appoint. 
E 7 COMMISSIONATE. v. a. To empower. 


Not in uſe. Decay of Piety. 


| COMMISSIONER, .. One included in a war- 


rant of authority. Clarendon. 


| COMMUISSURE. /. [commiſſura, Latin. ] Joint; 


a place where one part 1s joined to another. 
Wotton. 


V COMMIT T. v. a. [committo, Latin. ] 


1. To intruſt; to give in truſt. Shalſpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. Dryden. 
3. To ſend to priſon ; to impriſon. Clorend. 
4. To perpetrate ; to do a fault. Clarend. 


E COMMI'TMENT. / [from commit. ]- 


1, Act of ſending to priſon. Clarendon. 
2. An order for ſending to priſon. 

COMMITTEE. ,. from commit. ] Thoſe to 
whom the confideration or ordering of any 
matter is referred, either by ſome court to 
whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties. 


e f C abel. Clarenden. Walton. 
COMMFTTER. /. 


tor ; he that commits. 
COMMIT TIBLE. 84. 
to be committed. 


Sk © South. 
[ from «commit. ] Liable 
Brown. 


| To COMMYN. v. a. [commiſceo, Latin.] To 


mingle; to blend. Newton. 
COMMPXION /. [from commix.] Mixture; 
incorporation. Shakſpeare. 
COMMIXTION. /. [from commix.] Mixture; 
incorporation. | Brewn. 
COMMIXTURE. f. from commix.] 
1. The act of mingling ; the ſtate of being 
mifgled, | Bacon. 
2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compound. Bacon. Wittor. 
COMMOPE. / [French.] The headd'gſs of 
women. Granville, 


 COMMO'DIOUS. 4. {commodus, Latin. ] 


1. Convenient ; ſuitable 3 accommodate. Pape. 
2, Uſeful; ſuited to wants or neceſſities. 
COMMODIOUSLY. ad. [from commodious, ] 


1. Conveniently. Cooley. 
2. Without uneaſineſs. Milton. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe. Hooker. 


COMMO'DIOUSNESS. /. [from commodious. ] 
nyenience; advantage. Temple. 
COMMODITY. / commeditas, Latin. ] . 
1. Intereſt; advantage; profit. Hooker, 
2. Convenience of time or place. B. Jonſon. 
0 Wares; merchandiſe. Locke. 
MMODORE. . [corrupted from the Spa- 
niſh cammendador.] The captain who com- 
a wand a ſquadron of ſhips. = 
OMMox. as [cemmunit, Latin. ] 


Smith. : 


from commit. ] Perpetra- - 


— 


G U - 


1. Belonging equally to more than one. Hale. 
2. Having no poſſeflor or owner. Locke. 
3. Vulgar; mean; eaſy to be had. Davies. 
4. Publick; general. Walton. Addi ſon. 
5. Mean; without birth, or deſcent. Shakſp. 
6. Frequent; uſual; ordinary. Clarendon. 
7. Proſtitute. | 
8. Such verbs as fignify both action and paſ- 
fion are called common; as, oſpernor, I deſpiſe, 
or am deſpiſed ; and ſuch nouns as are both 
maſculine and feminine; as parens. 

CO MMON. /. An open ground equally uſed 
by many perſons. i South. 


CO MMON. ad. [from the adjective.] Com- 


monly; ordinarily. Shakſpeare. 
In COMMON. ; 
1. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. | Locke. 
2. Equally with another; indiſcriminatelys 
To CO'MMON. v. z. {from the nonn.] To 
have a joint right with others in ſome com- 
mon ground. 18 | 
CO'MMON LAW. Cuſtoms which have by 
long preſcription obtained the force of law ; 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſtatute law, which'owes 
its authority to its acts of parliament. 
CO'MMON PLEAS. The king's court now 
held in Weſtminſter-hall; but anciently move» 
able. All civil cauſes, both real and perſonaly 
are, or were formerly, tried in this court, ac- 
cording to the ſtrict laws of the realm. Copel. 
CO'MMONABLE. a. from common.] What 
is held common. Baton. 
CO'MMONAGE. . [from comman.] The 
right of feeding on a common. 
CO MMONALT Y. /. [communaute,' Fr.] 
1. The common people. 5 Milione 
2. The bulk of mankind. Hooker. 


 CO'MMONER. /. [from common. ] 


1. One of the common people; a man of low 


y rank. 7 Addiſon. | 
2. A man not noble, rior s 


3. A member of the-houſe of commons. Sev. 


4. One who has a joint right in common 

ground. Bacon. 

5. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the uni- 
' verſity of Oxford. 

6. A proftitute. Shakſpeare. 
COMMONTTION. /. [ commonitic, Lat.] Ad- 

vice; warning. 
CO'MMONLY, ad. | from common. ] Frequent» 

ly ; uſually. Temple, 
CO'MMONNESS. ſ. [from c:mmon.]J * - 

1. Equal participation among many. | 

| | Government of the Tongue, 

2. Frequent occurrence; frequency, Swifts 
To COMMONPLACE. . a. To reduce to 

general heads. = Feltin, 
CO'MMONPLACE BOOK. . A book in 

which things to be remembered are ranged un- 

der general heads. Tatler. 
CO'MMONS. J. 455 

1. The vulgar; the lower people. Dryden. 


2. The lower houſe of parliament, by which 

Shakſpeare; 
oft. 

COMMON. 


the people ate repreſented. 
3. Food; fare; diet. 
.-— | 


. ————— . bs AAA AAA. 


Spectator. ; 


— —— re — 


COM 
COMMONWE'AL. [from common and 
COMMONWE'ALTH.S cal, or wwealtb.] 
1. A polity; an eſtabliſhed form of civil life. 
(4 * Hooker, Davies. Locke. 
2. The publick; the general body of the 
people. | | Shakſpeare. 
3. A government, in which the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people; a republick. 
Ben Fonſon. Temple. 
CO'MMORANCE. 7 /, [from commorant.] 
CO'MMORANCY. S Dwelling ; habitation ; 
# reſidence. . Hale. 
CO'MMORANT,. a. {[commorans, La: in.] Re- 
ſident; dwelling ; living. Ayliffee 
COMMO'TION. /. [ commetio, Latin. ] 
1. Tumult; diſturbance ; combuſtion. Luke. 
2. Perturbation ; diforder of mind; agitation. 
3 Clarendon. 
3. Diſturbance; reſtleſſneſs. Nood ward. 
COMMO'TI1ONER. /. [from cemmotion.I A 
- Gifturber of the peace. Haywerd. 
To COMMO'VE. v. 4. [commoveo, Latin. ] To 
diſturb ; to unſettle. | Tbomſon. 
Jo COMMUNE. v. n. | commu nico, Latin. ] To 
+ converſe; toimpart ſentiments mutually. Sper. 
COMMUNICABFLITY. f/. [from communi- 
cabie.] The quality of being communicated 
or imparted. | | 
COMMU'NICABLE. . [from communicate. ] 
1. That may become the common poſſeſſion 


of more than one. Hooker. 
2. That may be recounted. Milton. 
3 That may be imparted. Milton. 


COMMUNICANT. /, {from communicate. ] 
One who is preſent, as a worſhipper, at the ce- 
lebration of the Lord's Supper; one who par- 
ticipates of the bleed ſacrament. Hooker, 
To COMMUNICATE. v. a. | communico, Lat.] 
1. To impart to others what is in our own 
power. | Bacon. Tayler. 
2. To reveal; te impart knowledge. Claren. 
To COMMUNICATE. v. 2. 
1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
8 | Taylor. 
2. To have ſomething in common with ano- 
ther: as, the houſes communicate. Arbuth. 
COMMUNICA'TION. /. | from communicate. ] 
1. The act of imparting benefits or knowledge. 


a | | Holder. 
2. Common boundary or inlet. Arbutbnot. 
3. Interchange of knowledge. Sevift. 
4. Conference; converſation. Samuel. 


COMMUNICATIVE. a. from cemmunicate.] 
Inclined to make advantages common; liberal 
of knowledge; not ſelfiſh Evelyn. 

COMMU'NICATIVENESS. /. | from commu- 

nicative.] The quality of being communica- 

e tine. Norris. 
COMMU'NION, f. { communio, Latin.] 
1. Intercourſe; fellowſhip ; common poſſeſ- 
"+ ao | EKaleigb. Fiddes. 
2. The common or publick celebration of the 
Lord's Supper. a Clarendon. 
3. Acommon or publick act. Raleigb. 
. 4+ Union in the common worſhip of any 
church. | 
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COMMU'NITY. /. [communitas, Latin,] 
1. The commonwealth ; the body politick. 
2. Common poſſeſſion. Joke 
3. Frequency; commonneſs. Not uſed. Shak 

COMMUTABILITY. / [from commutall, 
The quality of being capable of exchange, 

COMMU'TABLE. a. [from commute, | That 
may be exchanged for ſomething elſe. 

COMMUTA'TION. ſ. from commute.] 

I. Change; alteration. South, 
2. Exchange; the act of giving one this 
for another. Ray, 
3- Ranſom; the act of exchanging a corporal 
for a pecuniary puniſhment. Bron. 

COMMU*”CATIVE. 2. [from commute.] Rela. 
tive to exchange. 

To COMMU'TE. v. a. [commuto, Latin,] 
1. To exchange; 0 put one thing in the place 
of another. Decay ef Pizy, 
3. To buy off, or ranſom one obligation by 
another. L' Eftrange. 

To COMMU'TE. v. . To atone; to bargain 
for exemption. South, 

COMMU*”TUAL. . { con and mutual. ] Mutual; 
reciprocal, Pope, 

CO'MPACT. /. | pactum, Latin. ] A contract; 
an accord; an agreement. Suuth, 

To COMPACT. v. a. | compingo, compatium, 


Latin. ] | 
1. To join together with firmnets ; to conſo- 
lidate. Roſcommer, 
2. To make out of ſomething. Shaiſfrare, 
3. To league with. Shakſpeart, 


4. To join together; to bring into a ſyſtem. 
| Hotker, 
COMPACT. a. Cccmpactus, Latin. } 
1. Firm; ſolid; cloſe ; denſe. Newtm, 
2. Well connected: as, à compact diſcourſe, 
COMPA'CTEDNESS. ſ. [from compacied.] 
Firmneſs; denſity, Digby. 
COMPA'CTLY. ad. -[ from compa?,] 
I. Cloſely ; denſely. 
2. Without neat joining. ö 
COMPA'CTNESS. ſ. { from compa#.] Fim. 
neſs; cloſeneſs; denſity. Wadward. 
COMPA'CTURE. ſ. {from cempact.] Struc- 
ture; compagination. Spenſer. 
COMPA'GES. ſ. [Lat.] A ſyſtem of many 
parts united. Ray. 
COMPAGINA'TION. /. [compoge, Latin. ] 
Union; ſtructure. Brown. 
CO'MPANABLENESS. / [from conpory-] 
The quality of being a good companion. Not 
in uſe. Sidney. 
COMPA'NION. ( [compagnon, French. ] 
» I. One with whom a man frequently con. 


verſes, Prirr, 
2. A partner; an aſlociate. Philippians 
3. A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 
| Raleigh» 


COMPA'NIONABLE. 4. {from companim-] 
Fit for good fellowthip ; focial. Clarender. 

COMPANIONABLY. ad. | from companicns 
able.] In a companionablc manner. 

COMPANIONSHIP. /. [from companien-] 


1. r ; 4 3 


"com 


. * Fellowſhip; aſſociation. x ata 1 
PANY. . [compagnie, French. 

CO perſon aſſembled togetþer. Shakſpeare. 
| Pg An aſſembly of pleaſure, Bacon. 
g perſons conſidered as capable of converſa- 
15 Temple. 
Converſation; fellowſhip. Guardian. 

1 A number of perſons united for the exe 
*ution of any thing; a band. Dennis. 
6, Perſons united in a joint trade or partner- 


— body corporate; a ſubordinate corpo - 
| LP; Arbuthnet. 


8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot. Kn:/. 
9. To bear COMPANT- To accompany 3 to 

To keep COMPANY» aſſociate with ; to 
be companion to. Shakſpeare. Pope. 


COMPANY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
" accompany ; to be or with. Stat. 


7, COMPANY. v. n. To aſſociate one's 
ſelf with. Corinthians. 


CO'MPARABLE. a. [from to compare. ] Wor- 


thy to be compared; of equal regard. Addi. 
COMPARABLY. ad. [from comparable. in 

a manner worthy to be compared. 
COMPA'RATES. ſ. [from compare.) In 

logick, the two things compared to one ano- 


ther. 
COMPARATIVE. a. [emparativut, Lat.] 
1. Eftimated by compariſon 3 not abſolute. 
Bacon. Bentley. 
2. Having the power of comparing. Glanv. 
3. In grammar. ] The comparative degree 
expreſſes more of any quantity in one thing 
than in another: as, the right-hand is the 
ffrunger. | 
COMPA'RATIVELY. ad. [from compara- 
tive.] In a ſtate of compariſon ; according 
to eſtimate made by compariſon. 
To COMPA'RE. v. . [comparo, Latin. ] 
1. To make one thing the meaſure of an- 
other ; to eſtimate the relative goodneſs or 
badneſs. : 
2, To get; to procure ; to obtain. Spenſer. 
COMPARE. ſ. from the verb.] 
1. Comparative eſtimate; compariſon. Suck. 
2. Simile; ſimilitude. : 
COMPARISON. /. [ comparaiſen, French. ] 
1. The act of comparing. rexv. 
2. The ſtate of being compared. Locke. 
3. A comparative eſtimate. Tillotſon. 
4 A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking. Shakſp. 
5. [In grammar.] The formation of an 
| ae through its various degrees of figni- 
cation: as, ſtrong, ftronger, ſtrongeſt. 
To OMA RI. 2 a. in ar r.] To 
divide, Witten, 
COMPA'RTIMENT. /. [ compartiment, Fr.] 
a diviſion of a picture or deſign. Pope. 
COMPARTYITION. / [from compart. | 
1. The act of comparting or dividing. Wotton. 
2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated ; a 


ſeparate part, Wotton. 
COMPA'RTMENT. ,. [compartiment, Fr. ] 
Diviton, a on, Pac hani 


COMPASS,” v. a, [compaſſer, French. ] 


Rogers. 


Tillotſon. 5 


Shakſpeare. - 


COM 


1. Toencircle ; to environ; to ſurround. Jeb. 

To walk round any thing. Dryden. 

To beleaguer ; to beſiege. Lukes 

To graſp ; to encloſe in the arms. 

To obtain; to procure; to attain. Pope. 
6. To take meaſures preparatory to any 
thing: as, to compaſs the death of the king. 

COMPASS. ſ. [from the verb.] 


e 


1. Circle; round. Shabſpeare. 
2. Extent; reach; graſp. ; South. 
3. Space; room; limits” Atterbury. 
4. Encloſure z circumference. ' Milton. 


5. A departure from the right line; an in- 
direct advance. | 
6. Moderate ſpace ; moderation; due limits. 


Davies. 


7. The power of the voice to expreſs the 
notes of muſick. Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
8. The inſtrument with which circles are 
drawn. 
9. The inftrument compoſed of a needle and 
card, whereby mariners ſteer. 

COMPA'SSION. . [compaſſion, whe Pity 3 
commiſeration ; painful ſympathy. Heb 

7% COMPA'SSION. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

To pity. Shakſpearee 


COMPA'SSIONATE. a. [from compaſſion, 


Inclined to pity ; merciful z tender. South. 
7% COMPA'SSIONATE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] To pity ; to commiſerate. Raleigb. 
COMPA'SSIONATELY. ad. {from compaſe 
fionate. ] Mereifully; tenderly. 
COMPATERNITY. , [con and paternitas, 
Lat.] The relation of godfather to the perſon 
for whom he anſwers. Goflipred, or compa- 
ternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritudl affi- 
' nity. ; Davies. 


COMPATIBILITY. J. [from emporible.F 


Conſiſtency; the power of coexiſting wit 
- ſomething elſe. | 
COMPA'TIBLE. 4. [corrupted, by pronunciae 
tion, from competible. ] | x 
1. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſtent with. Hale. 


2. Conſiſtent; congruous; agreeable. Broms 
COMPA'TIBLENESS. . [from compatible.] 


Conſiſtency. {2 


COMPA'TIBLY. ad. {from compatible.] Fits 


ly; ſuitably. | | 
COMPA*TIENT. a. [from con and patior, 
Lat.] Suffering together. A 
COMPA'TRIOT. /. One of the ſame country. 
COMPE'ER. ſ. [ compar, Latin, } Equal; com 
panion ; colieague. '.  - Philipss 
To COMPE'ER. v. a. To be equal with; to 
mate. 7 


1. To force to ſome act; to oblige ; to con- 
ſtrains . ; Clarendon. 
2. To take by force or violence. © ' Shakſps 
COMPE'LLABLE. a. {from compel.] That 
may be forced. + 5.5K SIE NN 


COMPELLA'TION. . [from compello,/'Lat.] | 
; D 


The ſtile of addreſs. Duppa. 
COMPELLER. / ftom compel.] He that 
forces another. = 7 ££3.2 


L 3 | — 


— 


Dune. 
K. Charles. , 


reo. 


Clarendon. 


| 5  Shakſpeares 
To COMPET. v. 4. [ compello, Latin. 
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COM 


Watts. 


ment; ſummary ; epitome. 3 
[ compendiar ius, 


COMPENDIA'RIOUS. 4. 
Lat.] Short; contracted. 
COMPENDIO'SITY. /. from campendious. ] 
Shortneſs; contracted brevity. 
MPENDIOQUS. a. [from campendium.] 
Short; ſummary ; abridged ; comprehenſive. 
3 Woodward. 
COMPE'NDIOUSLY. ad. [from compen- 
©. dieus.)] Shortly ; ſummarily. Hooker. 
COMPE'NDIOUSNESS. . {from compen- 
- dious. ] Shortneſs; brevity. Bentley. 
COMPENDIUM. ſ. [Lat.] Abridgment ; 
ſummary ; breviate. N 
COMPE'NSABLE. a. [from cempenſate.] 
That may be recompenſed. ä 
To COMPE'N8SATE. v. a. ¶ compenſo, Latin. ] 
To recompenſe; to counterbalance; to coun- 
tervail. Bacon. Prior. 
COMPENSA'TION. , [from comper/are. ] 
Reco ſe; ſomething equivalent. Dryden. 
COMPE'NSATIVE. a. [from compenſate. ] 
- Such as compenſates. | 
To COMPE'NSE. v. a» [compenſo, Latin. ] 
To compenſate ; to counterbalance; to re- 
. compenſe. i Bacon. 
Ne COMPERE NDINATE. v. 4. f comperen- 
dino, Lat.] To delay. 
COMPERENDINA'TION. f. [from com- 
perendinate. x: pow ; dilatorineſs. 
CO'MPETENCE. 
COMPETENCY. c t 
1. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuffi- 
cient. Gov. of the Tongue. 
. A fortune equal to the conveniences of 
, life. Shakſpeare. Pope. 
3. The power or capacity of a judge or court. 
CO'MPETENT. a. [| competens, Latin. ] 
15. Suitable; fit; uate; proportionate. 


| Dames. 
2. Without defect or ſuperfluity. 

3. Reaſonable ; moderate. Atterbury. 

4. Qualified; fit. Gow, of the Tongue. 
85. Confiſtent with. ar Locke. 
CO'MPETENTLY.- ad. [from competent. 

1. Reaſonably ; moderately. Watton. 
--2; Adequately ; properly. Bentley. 
COMPE'TIBLE. 4. 
to conſiſtent with.  _ Hammond. 
COMPE'TIBLENESS. /. [ from cempetible.] 
Suitableneſs; fitneſs. | | 
COMPETITION. / [con and petitie, Lat.] 
. Rivalry; conteſt. Rogers. 
2. Claim of more than one to one thing. 
COMPE'TITOR. /. [con and petitor, Lat.] 
1 A rival. 8 | Rogers. 
. An opponent. Shakſpeare. 
COMPILA'TION. .. [from compilo, Lat.] 

1. A collection from various authors. 

2. An a lage; a coacervation. Woody. 
To COMPILE. v. 4. [ compile, Latin. ] i 
1. To draw up from various authors. 

--2+ To write ; to compoſe. Temple. 

—Z- To contain; to compriſe. Spenſer. 
COMPTLEMENT. ſ. [from compile. ] Coa- 
*  gexyation ; the act uf heaping up-. V orton. 
Nn | : 


. 


atts. 


Hooker. 


[ competo, Lat.] Suitable 


 COMPLE'TION. /, {from complete. 


COM 


COMPILER. . [from compile.] A eoliecy, 
one who frames a compolition from y 
authors. Serif 

COMPLA'CENCE, 2 ,. [complacertia, |. 

COMPLA'CENCY. F * Latin. EO 

1. Pleaſure ; ſatisfaction; gratification. South 
2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. Miu, 
3. Civility; complaiſance. Clarmdg, 

COMPLA'CENT. 4. [carplacens, Lat.] Ci 
affable ; ſoft. f 

To COMPLAIN. v. n. [complaindre, Fr.] 
1. To mention with ſorrow; to lament. B. 
2. To inform againſt. Shatſprare, 

To COMPLAIN, Us As To lament; to be. 
wail. Dryden. 

COMPLA'INANT. ſ. [from complain.) One 
who urges a ſuit againſt another, Collier, 

COMPLAINER. /. One who complains; 3 
lamenter. Govern. of the J. ongur, 

COMPLA'INT. 7. [ complainte, French, ] 

1. Repreſentation of pains or injuries. Jeb. 
2. The cauſe or ſubject of complaint. 

Arbuthnu, 

Shakſpeare, 


3. A malady ; a diſeaſe. 
4. Remonſtrance againſt. 
COMPLAISA'NCE. /. [complaiſance, French. 
Civility ; deſire of pleaſing; act of adulation, 
Dryden, Price. 
COMPLAISA'NT. 4. [ complaiſant, Fr.] Ci - 
vil; defirous to pleaſe. Pepe. 
COMPLAISA'NTLY. ad: | from cor plaiſart. ] 
Civilly ; with deſire to pleaſe ; ceremoniouſy, 


ariouz 


Pope, 
COMPLAISA'NTNESS. ſ. [from n 
ſant.] Civility. 
To COMPLANA TE. 7 v. a. [from plarus, 
To COM PLANE. Lat.] To level; to 
reduce to a flat ſurface. Denban. 
CO'MPLEMENT. ſ. Ccomplementum, Latin. 
1. Perfection; fulneſs; completion. Hoker. 
2. Complete ſet; complete proviſion; the 
full quantity. Priur. 
3. Adſcitiuous circumſtance ; appendages. 
WW Hooker, Shakſpeare, 
COMPLE'TE. 2. | completus, Latin.] 
1. Perfe&; full; without any defects. Hol. 
2. Finiſhed ; ended; concluded. Prizr, 
To COMPLE'TE. v. a. {from the noun.] 
To perfect; to finiſh. Walton. 
COMPLE'TELY. ad. {from complete.] Ful- 
ly; perfectly. Blackmore, Swift. 
COMPLE'TEMENT. ſ. [conplctement, Fr.] 
The act of completing. Dryden. 
COMPLETENESS. ſ. [from complete. | Per- 
fection. 27 Charles. 


1. Accompliſhment; act of fulfilling. 

2. Utmoſt height; perfect fate. Pape. 
CO'MPLEX. a. [cem lexus, Lat.] Compoſite; 
of many parts; not ſimple. ; Locke, 
CO'MPLEX. ſ. ¶ from the adjective.] Com- 

plication; collection. Sautb. 
COMPLEXEDNESS. f. [from complex. ] 
Complication ; involution of many particu/ar 


parts in one integral. a Locke. 
MPLE'XION. /. [complexio, Latin.] 


1. Iaxolation of one thing in another. 1 1 


COMPLIMENTALLY. ad. 


75 COMPL 
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2. The colour of the external parts of any 
body. | Davies. 
3. The temperature of the body. Dryden. 

COMPLE'XI1ONAL. a» [from complex ion. 
Depending on the complexion or temperament 
of the body. Fiddes. 

COMPLEXIONALLY. ad. [from 
lexion.] By complexion. Brown. 

COMPLEXLY. ad. from complex.)] In a 
complex manner; not ſimply. = 


COMPLEXNESS. J [from complex. ] The 


fate of being complex. 2 
coMPLEXURE. 0 from camp lex. ] The 
thi 


involution of one thing with others. 
COMPLYANCE. , [from com! : 
1. The act of yielding; accord; ſubmiſſion. 
Nogers. 
2. A diſpoſition to yield to others. Clarend. 


coMpLTANT. 2. I from comply. ] 
1. Yielding ; bending. | 
2. Civil; complaiſant. 

To COMPLICATE. v. 4. {complico, Latin. 
1. To entangle one with another; do join. 

ö Tillotſen. 
2. To unite by involutien of parts. Boyle. 
3. To form by complication ; to form by the 
union of ſeveral parts into one integral. Locke. 

CO'MPLICATE. a. Compounded of a multi- 
plicity of parts. Watts. 


| Milton. 


COMPLICATEN ESS. /. [from cemplicate.] 


The ſtate of being complicated; intricacy. 

5 Hale. 
COMPLICATION. /. [from complicate. ] 

1. The act of involving one thing in another. 

2. The ſtate, of being involved one in another, 


f Wilkins, 
3. The integral conſiſting of many things in- 
volved. . Wa 442 


COMPLICE. ſ. [Fr. from complex, Latin. ] 
One who is united with others in an ill de- 
ſign; a confederate. Clarendon. 

COMPLTER. /. [from cemply.] A man of an 
eaſy temper. . as 

COMPLIMENT. {. [ compliment, Fr.] An act 
or expreſſion of civility, uſually underſtood 
to mean leſs than it declares. Sidney. 

To COMPLIMENT. 2. a. {from the noun. ] 
To footh with expreflions of reſpect; to flat- 
ter, Prior. 

COMPLIME'NT AL. 4. [from compliment.] 
Expreſſi ve of reſpect or civility. Wotton. 

[ from compli- 

mental.] In the nature of a compliment; ci- 

vily. Broome. 


CO'MPLIMENTER. { [from compliment. } 


Ine given to compliments; flatterer. 


COMLINE. [ complaine, Fr. completinum, 


low Lat.] The laſt act of worſhip at night. 


Spenſer. ; 


To COMPLO/RE. . 1. [cemploro, Latin. ] 
Jo make lamentation together. | 
COMPLO'T. /: { French.] A confederacy in 
ſome ſecret crime ; a plot. Shakſpeare. 
Nr. v. a [from the noun. } To 
to conſpire. 
TER. {- [from cemlet.] A con- 


form a p 


COMPLO 


(em- 


For. 


5 Pope. 


COM 


ſpirator; one joined in a plot. Dryden. 
To COMPLY'. v. n. [complier, Fr.] To yield 
to; to be obſequious too. Tillotſon. 
COMPONENT. a. [cor ponens, Lat.] That 
conſtitutes a compound body. Newton. 
To COMPO'RT. v. n. [comporter, Fr.] To 


agree; to ſuit, Donne. 
Ts COMO RT. v. a. To bear; to endures 
Daniel. 


COM PORT. ,. [from the verb.] Behaviour; 
conduct. | 2 
COM PORTABLE. a. [from comport.] Con- 


ſiſtent. Motten. 
COMPO'RTANCE. f. {from comport.] Beha- 
viour. Spenſer. 


COMPO'R MENT. f. [| from comport.] Be- 
: haviour ; mien; demeanour. = Aqddiſon. 
To COMPO'SE. v. a. [cempoſer, French. } 
r. To form a maſs by joining different things 
together. | Sprat. 
2. To place any thing in its proper form and 
method: ſhe compoſed ber 'dreſs. 
3. To diſpoſe z to put in the proper ſtate for 
any purpoſe. * Clarendon. 
4. To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence 3 
to write as an author, Hookers 
5. To conſtitute by being part of a whole: 
blue and yeilow compoſe green. Watts. 
6. To calm ; to quiet. Clarendon 
7. To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs. Duppa. 
3, To adjuſt; to ſettle: as, fo compoſe 4 
difference. - | 
3. [With printers. ] To arrange the letters. 
10. {In mufick.] To form a tune from the 
different muſical notes. „ 
COMPO SED. participial a. Calm; ſerious; 
even; ſedate. Addiſon. 


COMYOSEDLV. ad. [from compoſed.] Caim- 


ly; ſeriouſly. Clarendon. 
COMPO'SEDNESS. /. Sedateneſs; calmneſs; 


tranquillity. Norris. 
COMPO'SER. ſ. [from compoſe. ] 
1. An author; a writer. Milton. 


2. He that adapts muſick to words. Peach. 
COMPOSITE. a. [campęſitus, Latin. ] 
compoſite order in architecture is the laſt of the 
five orders of columns; ſo named, becauſe its 
capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the other 
orders: it is alſo called the Roman and Ita- 
lick order. | Harris. 
COMPOSTTION. /. | compofitio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of forming an integral of various 
diflimilar parts. Bacon. Temple. 
2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into com- 
plication, oppoſed to analyſis. Newton. 
3. A mals formed by mingling different in- 
gredients. Bo, _ Swift. 
4+ The ſtate of being compounded ; union; 
conjunction. . Matis. 


5. The arrangement of various figures in a 


picture. | Dryden, 
6. Written work. - Addiſon» 
'7. Adjuſtment; regulation. Ben Fonſon. 
8, Compact; agreement. Hooker. ' Waller. 
9. The act of diſcharging a debt by paying 
part; the ſum paid, 1 Gat 
1. 4 


10. Con- 
3 


Dryden. 


The 


' 
| 
| 
x + 4 
| ' 


r * 


1 
PPP 


COM 


10. Conſiſtency ; congruity. Shakſpeare. 
11. In grammar.] The joining two words 
together. 
12. A certain method of demonſtration in 
mathematicks, which is the reverſe of the 
analytical method, or of reſolu ion. Harris. 
COMPO'SITIVE. a. Compounded; or, hav- 
ing the power of compounding. Di. 
COMPO'SI TOR. /. [from compoſe. ] He that 
arranges and adjuſts the types in printing. 
CO'MPOST. / French; compoſitum, Latin. ] 
Manure. Evelyn. 
To CO'MPOST. v. a. To manure. Bacon. 
COMPO'STURE. . [from c:mpeft.] Soil; 
manure. Not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
COMPO'SURE. / [from compeſe. ] 
I. The act of compoſing or inditing. X. Ch. 
2. Arrangement ; combination ; order. Hold. 


3. The form ariſing from the diſpotition of 


the various parts. Craſbacu. 
4. Frame; make. Sbalſpeare. 
5. Relative adjuſtment. Motton. 
6. Compoſition; framed diſcourſe, Atrerb. 


7. Sedateneis; calmneſs ; tranquillity. ATil. 

8. Agreement; compoſition ; _ ſettlement of 

differences. Milton. 

COMPOTA'TION. / 
The act of drinking together. _ Philips. 
Jo COMPO UND. v. a. [| compeno, Latin. | 

1. To mingle many ingredients together. 

2. To form by uniting various parts : he 
compounded a medicine. Boyle. 
3. To mingle in different poſitions; to com- 

bine. 5 Addi on. 
4. To form one word from two or more 
Words, as daylight from day and light. Raleigh. 
5. To compoſe by being united. Shakſp. 

6. To adjuft a difference by receſſion from 

the rigour of claims. Shakſprare. Bacon. 

7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only part. 

See compoſe. Gay. 

Ta COMPO'UND. v. 2. ; 

1. To come to terms of agreement by abat- 


ing ſomething. Clarendon. 
2. To bargaia in the lump. Shakſpeare. 
3- To come to terms. Care to. 
4. To determine. Sbatſpeare. 


CO'MPOUND. 2. [from the verb.] 


1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 


ſingle. Bacon. 
2. Compoſed of two or more words. Pope. 
COMPOUND. {. The mais foamed by the 
union of many ingredients. South, 
.COMPO'UNDABLE. a. Capable of being 
- compounded. 


"COMFO'UNDER. ,. [from to compound.) 


1. One who endeavours to bring parties to 
terms of agreement, | Swift. 
2. A mingier ; one who mixes bodies. 

To COMPREHE'ND. wv. a. { comprebendo, 

Latin. ] cbs 
1. To compriſe; to include. Remans. 
2. To contain in the mind; to conceive ; 


to. underitand. 1 . Waller. 
COMPREHE'NSIBLE. g. [ compreber/ible, Fr.] 
| Intelligible ; conceivable. Locke, 


COMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. * 


, e N ! 9 


n 
” 


[ competatio, Latin. 


COM 


1. With great power of ſignification or yy. 
derſtanding. Tillo,n 
2. Intelligibly. ; 
COMPREHENSION. .. [compreber};,, Lat.] 
1. The act or quality of compriſing or _ 
taining ; incluſion. * Hiker 
2. Summary ; epitome ; compendium. Roger, 


3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind 


to admit ideas. Dy der. 
COMPREHE'NSIVE. a. [from compreberd,] 


1. Having the power to comprehend or un. 


derſtand many things at once. Paps 
2. Having the quality of compriſing much; 
compendious. Syrat. 


 COMPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. In a compre. 


henfive manner. 
COMPREHE'NSIVENESS. /. [ from compre. 
benfive.] The quality of including much in 
a few words or narrow compaſs. Aaddiſcn, 
To COMPRE'SS. v. a. [compreſſus, Latin. 
1. To force into a narrow compaſs. 


2. To embrace. Pap. 
CO MPRESS. /. [ from the verb.] Bolſters of 
linen rags. Quincy, 


COMPRESSIBILITY. / [from compreſjble.] 
The quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrow coinpaſs. 

COMPRE'SSIBLE. a. [from comfrejs.] Yield. 
ing to preſſure, ſo as that one part is brought 
nearer to another. Cbey re. 


COMPRESSIBLENESS. /. from c:mpreſſ- 


.ble.] Capability of being prefled cloſe. 
COMPRE'SSION. /. [ compreſjio, Lat.] The 
act of bringing the parts of any body nearer 
do each other by violence. Pacon. Newtin, 
COMPRE'SSURE. , [from -ompre/s.] The 
act or force of the body prefling againſt an- 
other. Bali. 
To COMPRINT. v. 2. [comprimere, Latin.] 
Jo print another's copy, to the prejudice of 
the row proprietor. | Philips, 
To COMPRI'SE. v. a. [ccmpris, Fr.] To 
contain ; to include. Hooker. Roſcommon. 
COMPROBA'TION. f. [comb robo, Latin.] 
Proof; atteſtation. Bacon. 
CO MPROMͤISE. ſ. [ compromiſſum, Latin.] 
1. A mutual premiſe of parties at difference 
to refer their controverſies to arbitrators. 
Cowl, 
2. A compact, or bargain, in which conceſ- 
fions are made. Shalſpeatt. 
To COMPROMISE. v. a. [ from the nouns] 
1. To adjuſt a compact by mutual concel- 

fions. 

2. To accord; to agree. Shaklpeare, 
.COMPROMISSO'RIAL. a. [from compro- 
miſe.) Relating to a compromiſe. =_ 
COMPROVUYNCIAL. a. [con and trovincial.] 

Pelonging to the ſame province. 
COMPT. ſ. ' | compte, Fr.] Account; compt- 
tation; reckoning. Shakſpearte 
To COMPT. v. a. [cempter, Fr.] To com- 

pute; to number. We now uſe:To CouNT- 

CO'MPTIBLE. a. Accountable gj ready to give 

account, Sbalſpeare. 

To COMPTRO LL. v. a. 3 control. ] 
: to oppole. 

T 0 control ; to overrule ; to opp con. 


CON 


LER. J [from comperall.] Di- 
— eniſte . 1 emp le. 


Ec OMPTROLAERSHIP. . [from comprrol- 


1. ] Superintendence. Carew. 
cls TIVELv. ad. By conſtraint; 
| with force. fans Clarifie, 
COMPU'LSATORY., a. [from compuljor, 
Lat.] Having the force of compelling. Shak, 
COMPU'LSION. / [compuiſin, Latin. 

1. The act of compelling to ſomething ; 
Milton. 


e. 
2 ſtate of being compelled. Hale. 


| COMPULSIVE. a. {from compu/ſer, French. ] 


Having the power to compel z forcible. Phil. 
COMPULSIVELY. ad. [from compulſive. ] 

| By force; by violence. 

COMPU'LSIVENESS. /. [from compulſive. } 
Force; compulſion. 

| COMPU'LSORILY. ad. | from compulſory. ] 

In a compulſory or forcible manner; by vio- 


COMPU'LSORY. a. [ compulſeire, French. ] 

Having the power of compelling. BPBramball, 

COMPU'NCTION. / [cempention, French. ] 
1. The power of pricking ; ſtimulation. 

| Brown. 

2. Repentance; contrition. Clarendan. 

COMPU'NCTIOUS. 4. [from compunction.] 
Repentant; tender. Shakſpeare. 

COMPU'NCTIVE. a. [from cempunction.] 
Cauſing remorſe. 

COMPURGA'TION. fe [ compurgatic, Lat.] 
The practice of juſtifying any man's veracity 
by the teſtimony of another. Ta 

COMPURGA'TOR. , [Latin.] One who 
bears his teſtimony to the credibility of an- 
other, Weodwward. 


EF COMPU"TABLE. a. 298 compute.] Capa- 


ble of being numbere Hale. 
COMPUTA'TION. /. [from cempute.] 
1. The act of reckoning; calculation. Shak. 
2. The ſum collected or ſettled by calcula- 
tion. ä Addijen. 
To COMPU'TE. S. a. {computo, Lat.] To 
reckon'; to calculate; to count. Holder. 
COMPU'TE. /. [computus, Latin.] Computa- 
tion; calculation. | Brown. 
COMPU'TER. /. {from compute. ] Reckoner ; 
accountant. Swift. 
COMPUTIST. / [ computiſie, French. ] Cal- 


culator; one ſkilled in computation. Fotton. * 
| COMRADE. /. [comerade, French. 


1. One who dwells in the fame bouſe or 
chamber: uſed chiefly of ſoldiers. , Shakſp. 
2, A;companion ; a partner. Milton. 


CON. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, which, 


at the beginning of words, ſignifies union: 


a, concourſe, a running together. 
CON, [ contra, againſt, Lat.] One who is on 
the negative ſide of a queſtion. 


7 CON. . a. [connan, Saxon, ] 


1. To know. | Spenſer. 


lence. Bacon. 


Shałſpeare. Holder. Prior. The be 
CONCEIVYABLV. od. {from conceiuable. ] In 


CON 


To CONCA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, 
Latin. } To link together. 
CONCATENA'TION..: f. [from concatenate.} 
A ſeries of links. South. 
CONCAVYATION. . [from concave. ] The 
act of maleing concave. | 
CO'NCAVE. a. [concawus, Lat.] Hollow; 
oppoſe to convex, ' Barnets 
CONCA*VENESS. . [from concave. ] Hol- 
lowneis. Dict. 
CONCA'VITY. . {from concave, ] Internal 
ſurface of a hollow ſpherical or ſpheroidical 
body. ; 
CONCA'VO CONCAVE. . Concave or hole 
low on both ſides. | 
CONCA'YV O-CONVEX. 2. [from concave 
and convex, | Concave one way, and convex 
the other. Newton. 
CONCA'VOUS. a. [ concawus, Lat.] Concaves 
CONCA'VOUSLY. ad. | from concawaus-] 
With hollowneſs. Browns 
To CONCEAL. v. a. [concelo, Latin.] To 
hide; to keep ſecret; not to divulge. Popes 
CONCEALABLE. a. [from conceal.]. Capa- 
ble of being concealed. | Broquons 
CONCE'ALEDNESS. ſ. [from conceal. ] Pri- 
vacy ; obſcurity. 93 
CONCEALER. ſ. [from conceal.] He that 
conceals any thing. 
CONCEALMENT. ſ. [from conceal.] 
1. The act of hiding; ſecrecy. Glanville. 
2. The ſtate of being hid; privacy. Addiſon. 
2. Hiding-place retreat. Rogers, 
To CONCE'DE. v. 4. [cencedo, Latin. ] To 


admit; to grant. Bentley. 
CONCE'IT. f. [concept, French. ] | 
1. Conception; thought ; idea. Sidney. 


2. Underſtanding ; readineſs of apprehenſidn. 


Wiſdone. 

3. Fancy; fantaſtical notion. Locke, 

4. Opinion in a neutral ſenſe. Shakſpeare, 

5. A pleaſant fancy. Shakjpeares 
6. Sentiment; ſtriking thought. Pope. 

7. Fondneis; favourable opinion. Bentley. 


8. Out of Cox cEIT with, No longer fond 


. ö Tillotſons 

To CONCETT. w.a. To imagine; to be- 
lieve. OY Southe 
CONCE'LTED. farticipial a. [from conceit. ] 
1. Endowed wita fancy. | Knolles. 


2. Proud; fond of himſelf; opinionative z 
fantaſtical. | Felton. 
CONCE'LTEDLY. ad. [from conceited.] Fan- 

cifully ; whimſically. Donne. 
CONCEITEDN ESS. ſ. [from conceited.] 

Pride; fondneſs of himſelf. Collier. 
CONCE'ITLESS. a. [from conceit.] Stupid; 

without thought. Shakſpeare. 
CONCE'IVABLE. a. [from conceive. ] 
1. That may be imagined or thought. Wk. 


2. That may be underſtood or believed. Atter. 


CONCE'LV ABLENESS. /. [from conceivable. ] 
_ The quality of being conceivable. 


a a conceivable manner. 


To CONCEIVE, v. a. [ concevoir,” Ftthith.] : 
| Uh I. 


To 


Woodward. 


CON. 


. To form in the womb ; 
To forma in the mind. 
To comprehend ; to underſtand, 
To tnink:; to be of opinion. 
75 CONCE' IVE. D. N. 
1. To think; to have an idea of. Watts. 
2. To become pregnant. Gen: ſis. 
CONCEIVER. , {from conceizze. ] One that 
vnderftands or comprehends. Browns 
PCOaNnNnCENT. J. [ concentus, Latin. ] | 
3. Concert of voices ; harmony. Bacon, 
. . Cong®cncy, Atterbury. 
To CONCENTRATE. V. g. | concentrer, Fr.] 
To drive into a narrower compaſs. Arbuth. 
CONCENTRA'TION. /. [ fro: n concentrates ] 


to be pregnant of. 
Feremiab. 
Shakſp. 
Soft. 


Þ 25 . 


Collection in a narrower pace round the 


centre Pracham. 
To CONCE'NTRE. *. M. [eoncentrer, Fr.] 
To tend to one common centre. Hale. 
Te CONCE'NTRE. v. a. To emit foward 
done centre. Decay of Pity. 
CONCE'NTRICAL.} 4. [cencentricus, Lat.] 
CONCENT RICK. Having one common 
centre. Deanne. Bentley. 
CONCEPTACLE. ; [ conceptaculum, Latin.] 
That in which any thing is contained; a 
veſtel. MNoodcbard. 
CON CEPTIBLE. a. [from concipio, concep- 
tum, Latin,] Intelligible; capable to be un- 
der ſtood. Hale. 
CONCEPTION. /. [ conceptis, Latin. ] 
1. The act of conceiving, or guickening with 
pregnaney. ATiltin, 

2. The ſtate of being conceived. Shakſp. 
2- Notion ; idea. South. 
4. Sentiment; purpoſe. Shakſpeare. 
s- Apprehenſion; knowledge. Davies. 
6. Conceit; ſentiment; pointed thought. Dry. 

CONCE'PTIOUS. a. Cconceptum, Lat.] Apt 

to conceixe; pregnant. Sbolſpeare. 

CONCEPTIVE. 4. [comcepriim, Lat. ] Capa- 

dle to conceive. FOTUNs 

To CONCERN. v. 0. Leander ber, French.) 
1. To relate; to belong to. Locke. 
2. To fic with ſome paition. N. ge! 5. 
3. To inteieſt; to engage by intereſt : he is 
eoncerned in the mine. Boyle. 
4. To diſturb; to make uneaſy. Derbam. 

CONCERN. /. from the verb. ] 

1. Bufineſs ; affair. 

2. Intereſt; engagement. 
3. Importance; moment. Ro'rommon, 
4. Paſſion ; atfection; regard. "Addiſon. 

CONCERNING. prep. Relating to; with re- 
lation to. . Tillotſon. 

CONCERNMENT. / [from concern. | 
1. The thing in which we are concerned or 
intereſted ; bufineſs; intereſt. Tillotſon. 
2 Ketarion ; influence. Denham. 

- Intercourſe ; buſineſs, Locke. 
4. Importance; moment. 
n regard; NN Clare 
. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. "Dryden, 

.To CONCERT. . Go ſcapcerter, nu 
I. To ſettle any ching by POP. comm: i- 


Rogers. 
Bur net. 


— 


Bryle. | 


*CONCLU'S SIBLE. 4. Ls conclude] 
e ; 
r 


CON 


2. To fe: te; to contrive; to adiun ;.+ 
with others. , f e Jointly 
oo NCERT. , [from the verb. ] 
Communication of deſigns: 85 
. 2. A ſymphony; many performers f Wh 
to the ſame tune. Pa 1. 
CONCERT ACTION. 25 Lconcertatis, 
Strife; contention, 
CONCERTATIVE. a. Feoncertation Ly 
Contentious. ; 5 
CONCESSION. { [conceſſ, Latin}. > 
- The act of granting or yielding, pr, 
4. K grant; the thing yielded. X. Charly 
CONCE'SSIONARY. a. Giver'by muten 
CONCESSIVELY. ad. [from conc un.] B 
way of conceſſion. . nc 
gh f- [ concha, Latin] . A fhell; ih 
21 D, ; 
CO'NCHOID. ſ. The name of a curye, 5 
7: CONCTLIATE. v. a. [concilio, Lang 
To gain; to win. Brown, 
CONCILIA'TION. fe | from conc; liate.] The 
act of gaining or reconciling. 
CONCILLA'Y OR. f. [from cerciliate.) One 
that makes peace between others, 
CONCFTFLIATORY. as [from conciliate.] Re. 
lating to reconciliation. Ds, 
CONCENNITY. . [from concinritas, Lat.] 
Decency ; ; fitneſs ; neatneſs. 
CONCTNNOUS. a. [ concinnus, Latin.] he. 
coming; pleaſant; 3 neat, 
CONCISE. a. con iſus, Latin. ] Brief; fhort; 
broken into ſhort periods. Ben ul: 4 
CONCTSELY. ad. [from conciſe. ] Briefy; 
ſhortly. Broome. 
CONCI'SENESS, Jo [from conciſe. ] Brevity; 
ſhortneſs. ryden, 
CONCISION., . [cenciſum, Lat.] Cutting 
off; exciſion. 
CONC! TA'TION. /. [concitatio, Lat.] Tie 
act of ſtirring up. Brown, 
CONCLAMA'TIiON. . An outcry. Dit. 
CO'NCLAVE. f. [c: yclave, French. | 
1. A private apartment. 
2. The room in which the cardinals meet ; 
"1 the aſſembly of the cardinals. Suits 
A cloſe aflembly. Garth, 
To CONCLU: DE. v. 4. [ conclude, Latin.) 
To fhur. "a Hrcker, 
4 To colle& by ratiocination. Tul n. 
3. To decide; to determine. Addiſn. 
4. To end; to finiſh. Bacon. Drzcen. 
5. To oblige, as by the final determination. 
Hale. Aiterbury. 


Latin, 


To CONCLUDE. wv. . 
1. To perform the laſt act of ratiocination; 
to determine. Davies, yl. 
2. To ſettle opinion. Atterbury. 
3. To determine finally. Shakſpeare. 
4 To end. Dryden. 


CONCLU'DENCY. . [from concluderts] 


Canſequence ; regular proof. Hale 
CONCLUDENT. a. [from conclude] 45 


7 
ciſi ve. Halt. 
Deter- 


Hamm 77 


cos. | 


tting 


The 
"Wi, 


Dick. 
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LEONCLU'SION: | ſ. [from conclude. ] 


75 CONCOA'GULA TE. v. a. 
E CONCOAGULA'TION. . 


| CONCOMITANTLY. ad. 


"CON 


1. Determination; final decifion, FHorker. 


ion from 
474 5 Davies. Tillotſon. 
The cloſe; the laſt reſult. Eccliſ. 

a The event of experiments 3 experiment. Sb. 
5. The end; the upſhot. Spal ſpeare. 
6. Silence; confinement of the thought. Shak. 


4 LU'SIVE. a. {from conclude. | 
| OO es 3 giving the laſt determination. 


Bramball. Rogers. 


2. Regularly conſequential. : Locke. 


 cONCLU'SIVELY. ad. [from concluſiwe.] 


Deciſively. Bacon. 


E CONCLU'SIVENESS. ſ. [from concluſive. ] 


Hale. 
To congeal 
Boyle. 


power of determining the opinion. 
one thing with another. 


hate.] A coagulation by which different bo- 
dies are joined in one maſs. 

T, CONCO'CT. v. 4. [coneogur, Latin, ] 
1. To digeſt by the ſtomach. Hayward. 
2. To exalt; to mature by time or warmth. 


| CONCO'CTION. /. [from conco#.] Digeſ- 


tion in the ſtomach ; maturation by heat. 
Bacon. Donne. 


| CONCO'LOUR, a. { conco/or, Latin. ] Of one 


| colour, Brewn. 
| CONCO'MITANCE. [from concomitor, 
CONCO'MIT ANCY. { Lat.] Subfiſtence to- 
gether with another thing. Glanville. 
CONCO'MITANT. a. [ concomitans, Latin. ] 
Conjoined with; concurrent with. Locke. 
CONCOMITANT, /. Companion; perſon 
connected. South. 


d. [from concomi 
tant. ] In company with others. 

% CONCOMITATE. v. a. [ concomitatus, 
Latin. ] To be connected with any thing; to 
attend; to accompany. .. Harvey. 

CONCORD. /. ¶ concordia, Latin.] 

1. Agreement between perſons or things; 
peace; union. Shakſpeare. 
2. A compact. Davies. 
3. Harmony; conſent of ſounds. Shalſp. 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another. Locke. 

CONCO'RDANCE. , [concordantia, Latin. ] 

1. Agreement. 

2. A book which ſhews in how many texts 


of ſcripture any word occurs. Sift. 
CONCO'RDANT. a. {concordans, Latin. ] 
Agreeable ; agreeing. Brown. 
CONCO'RDATE. /. [ concerdat, Fr.] A com- 
paſt ; a convention. | Swift. 
CONCO'RPOR AL. a. [from concorporo, La- 
tin.] Of the ſame body. Di#. 


To CONCO'RPORATE. v. a. [com and cor- 


pur, Latin. ] To unite into one maſs or ſub- 
ſtancte. | Taylor. 
CONCORPOR A'TION. . [from concorpo- 
rate.] Union in one maſs. | Die. 


CONCOURSE. J. [roncurſus, Latin. 
I. The confluence of many perſons or things 


Vor place, © 


2 


„Ben Fonſon, 


K 
Pg 


propoſitions premiled ; 


[from concoagu- 


CY 


2. The perſons aſſembled. Dryden. 
3. Phe point of junction or interjection of 
two bodies: Newton. 
CONCREMA'*TION. F. from concremo, Ly 
The act of burning together. Dic. 
CO'NCREMENT. /. [from concreſco, Lat.] 
The maſs formed by concretion. ale. 
CONCRE'SCENCE. ſ. [from concreſco, gow” 
The act or quality of growing by the union 
ſeparate particles, Raleigh. 
To CONCRE'TE. v. n. [concreſco, Latin. J 
To coaleſce into one maſs.  *' MNewtor. 
To CONCRE'TE. v. a. To form by concre- 
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tion. Hale. 
CO'NCRETE. a. from the verb.] ; 
1. Formed by concretion. Burncte 


2, [In logick. ] Not abſtracted: applied to a 
ſubject. ; Hooker. 
CONCRETE. ſ. A maſs formed by concre. 
tion. Bentley. 
CONCRE'TELY. ad. [from concrete.] In a 
manner including the ſubje& with the predi- 
cate. Norris. 
CONCRE'TENESS. /. [from concrete. ] Coa- 
gulation 3 collection of fluids into a ſolid 
m iſs. . 9 
CONCRE'TION. , [from concrete. ] 
1. The act of concreting; coalition. 
2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſepa» 
rate particles. = Bacon. 
CO'NCRETIVE. 2. { from cencrete.] Coagu- 
lative. 3 5 Braun. 
CO'NCRETURE. /. A maſs formed by con- 
gulation. | | 
CONCU'BINAGE. f. Ccencubinage, Fr.] The 
act of living with a woman not married; 
fornication. Broome. 
CO'NCUBINE. ſ. [concubina, Lat.] A wo- 


man kept in fornication; a whore. Backs, 


To CONCU'LCATE. v. . [ conculco, Lat. 


To tread or trample under foot. 
CONCULC ACTION. ſ. ſconculcatic, Latin. ] 
Trampling with the feet. 
CONCU'PISCENCE. /. [concupiſcentia, Lat.] 
Irregular deſire; libidinous wiſh. Bentley. 
CONCU'PISCENT. a. | concupiſcens, Latin. 
Lididinous; lecherous. Sbakſpeare. 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL. J { from cencupiſ- 
cent.] Relating to concupiſcence. 
CONCUPTSCIBLE. 4. [| concupiſcibilis, Lat.] 
Impreſſing deſire; indulging deſire. Souths 
To CONCUR. v. n. [concurre, Latin. ] 
1. To meet in one point. Temple. 
2. To agree; to join in one action. Soft. 
3. To be united with; to be conjoined. 

4. To contribute to one common event. 
CONCURRENCE. . 
CONCU'RRENCY. © J. [from concur. ] 

1. Union; aſſociation; conjunction. Clare 


2. Combination of many agents or circum-, 


ſtances. W * 
3. Aſſiſtance; help. gere. 
4. Joint right; common claim, Aytiffes 


CONCURRENT. 3. from concur. ] i. FR 
1. Acting in conjunction; concomitant 8 
: | 2e . 


2. Con, 
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2. Conjoined.; aſſociate; concomitant. Bacon. 
CONCU'RREN'T. ſ. That which concurs; 
a contributory cauſe. Decay of Piety. 
CONCU'SSION. /. [concuffio, Latin. ] The 
Act of ſhaking ; tremefaction. Bacon. 
CONCU'SSIVE. ks [ concuſſus, Lat.] Having 
the power or quality of ſhaking. 
To CONDE'MN. v. 4. [condemno, Latin.] 


1. To find guilty ; to doom to puniſhment :- 


contrary to acguit. Fiddes. 
2. To cenſure; to blame: contrary to ap- 


| Proves * Locke. 
3 To fine. Chronicles. 

CONDE'MNABLE. @, [| from condemn. |] 
Brown. 


Blamable ; culpable. ; 
'CONDEMNA'TION. ſ. ſ[condemnatio, Lat.] 
The ſentence by which any one is doomed to 
puniſhment. , Remans. 
CONDE'MNATORY. . [from condemn. ] 
Paſſing a ſentence of condemnation, or of 
cenſure. Government of the Tongue. 
CONDEMNER. ſ. [from condemn. A 
blamer; a cenſurer. Taylor. 


CONDENSABLE. a. [from cendenſate.] Be- 


ing capable of condenſation. Digby. 
To CONDE'NSATE. v. 4. [condenſo, Latin. ] 
To make thicker. 
To CONDE'NSATE. v. n. To grow thicker. 
CONDENSATE. a. ſcondenjatus, Latin.] 
Made thick; compreſſed into leſs ſpace. Peach. 
CONDENSA'TION. /. | from condenſate.] The 


act of thickening any body: oppolite to rare 


Aion. Raleigh. Bentley. 
To CONDE NSE. v. a. ¶ cendenſo, Latin. ] To 


make any body more thick, cloſe, and weighty. 
; Woodward. 


Ts CONDE'NSE. v. 7. To grow cloſe and 
weighty. Newton. 
CONDENSE. a. [from the verb. ] Thick 3 
denſe. Bentley. 


CONDE'NSER. /. A veſſel, wherein to crowd 
the air. Quincy. 

CONDE'NSITY. f. [fiom condenſe.] The 
ſtate of being condenſed. 

CONDERS. . [conduire, French.] Such as 
ſtand upon high places near the ſeacoaſt, at 
the time of herring fiſhing, to make ſigns to 
the fiſhers which way the ſhole of herrings 
paſſes. a Cop el. 

70 CONDESCE'ND. v. n. | condeſcendre, Fr.] 
1. To depart from the privileges of ſuperiority 
by a voluntary ſubmiſſion. Watts, 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice 

c! un require. Trlotſon. 
3. To ſtoop; to bend; to yield, Milton. 

CONDESCE'NDENCE. . [ condeſcendence, 
French.] Voluntary ſubmiſſion. 

CONDESCE'NDINGLY. ad. from cond:- 

ſcending.] By way of voluntary humiliation ; 
by way of kind conceſſion. Atterbury. 

CONDESCENSION. /. from condeſcend.] 

Voluntary hemiliation; deſcent from ſupe- 

riority. __.  #  Tiulojon, 

CONDESCE'NSIVE. 4. {from condeſcend.] 

Courteous. V | 

CONDIGN. 4. Icendignus, Latin. ] Suitable; 

# : = 


CON 


deſerved ; merited. 4.30 
CONDI'GNNESS. / [from cendign.} gut. 
ableneſs; agreeableneſs to deſerts. 15 
CONDTGNLV. ad. from condięn. 
edly; according to merit. e Daun. 
CO NDIMENT. /. [ condimentum, Latin 
Seaſoning ; ſauce. * 
CONDISCTPLE. ſ. [condiſcipulus, L b 
ſchoolfellow. „ . A 


To COONDITE. v. a. [cor di, Latin.} T1 


pickle; to preſerve by ſalts. Tal 
CO'NDITEMENT. J. {from cordie,] 4 


compoſition of conſerves. Dia 
CONDYTION. / [conditics, French.) 
I. Quality ; that by which any thing is de- 
nominated good or bad. Shakſpeare, 
2. Attribute; accident; property. Men, 
3- Natural quality of the mind; temper ; 


temperament. Shalſpeare, 
4. Moral quality; virtue or vice. Halb. 
5. State; circumſtances. Vale. 
6. Rank. Shai ſpeare. Clarerdin. 
7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. Clarendin. 
8. The writing of agreement ; compact; 
bond, Shaiſpeare, 
To CONDITION. v. . [from the noun,] 
To make terms ; to {tipulate. Dame, 


CONDITIONAL. 2. from condition.] hy 


way of ſtipulation; not abſolute. Heutb. 
CONDTLTIONAL. J. [from the adjeQtive,] 
A limitation. Not in uſe. Bacur. 
CONDITIONALITV. /. [from conditiana ,] 
Limitation by certain terms. Decay of Picty. 
CONDIUTIONALLY. ad. [from conditional. 
With certain limitations ; on particular terms; 


on certain ſtipulations. Slnutb. 
CONDTTIONARY. 4. [from condition.] Sti- 
ulated. Norris. 


To regulate 
Brotor. 


To CONDUTIONATE. v. a. 
by certain conditions. 
CONDI'TIONATE. a. Eſtabliſhed on cer- 
tain terms. Hammond. 
CONDITIONED. 3. [from condition. ] Har- 
ing qualities or properties good or bad. Shak, 
To CONDO'LE. v. 7. [ condoler, Latin.) To 
lament with thoſe that are in misfortune; to 


partake another's ſorrow. Tun} le. 
Ta CONDO'LE. we a. To bewail with an- 
other. Dryden, 


 CONDO'LEMENT. /. {from condole.] Grief; 


ſorrow participated. Shatſpearts 
CONDO'LENCE. . [condoleance, French. ] 
Grief for the ſorrows of another. Arbuthrit, 
CONDO'LER. /, [from condole.] One that 
laments with another upon his misfortunes, 
CONDONA'TION. /. [condonatio, Lat.] A 
pardoning ; a forgiving. 
To CONDU'CE. v. n. | conduct, Latin.] To 
promote an end; to contribute. Tilletſatts 
To CONDU'CE. v. 4. To conduct. Witter. 
.CONDU'CIBLE. a. [ conducibilis, Lat.] Har- 
ing the power of conducing. Bentley, 
CONDU'CIBLENESS. /. [from conducible. ] 
The quality of contributing to any end. 
CONDU'CIVE. a. {from conducive-] a 
may contribute, . 


7 wer” „ I 


CON 
E conDU'CIVENESS. [from conducive. 


| ality of conducing. 
| CONDUCT. / [conduit, French. ] 


„Management; economy. Bacon. 
f — 10 of leading troops. Waller. 
| ; Convoy 3 eſcorte; guard. 1 E ſdra 9. 


A warrant by which a convoy is appointed. 
. Exact behaviour; regular life. Swift. 
7 CONDUCT. v. 4. [ conduire, French. 
1. To lead; to direct; to accompany iu or- 


ayer, 
i A der to ſhow the way. Milton. 
Dia. 2. To attend in civility. Shakſpeare. 
To manage: as, to conduct an affair, 

ce · To head an army. . | 
tare, CONDUCTITIQUS. 4. | condu@itius, Lat. ] 
Vion, Hired; employed for wages. Aylife. 
per ; CONDUCTOR. /. Lon conduct. | 

care, 1. A leader; one who ſhows another the way 
uh, by accompanying him. Dryden. 
ake, 2. A chief; a general. Shakſp. 
tn, 3. A manager; a director. Addiſon. 
in, 4. An inftrument to direct the  kniſe in cut- 
ct; j | uincy. 


man that directs. 
| CONDUIT... [ conduit, French. ] | 
By © I. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 
tb, waters 3 an aqueduct. 9 
. 2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 
5 | „ Shakſpeare. 
1 | CONDUPLICA”TION. ſ. [ conduplicatio, Lat.] 
y. A doubling. | 
] CONE. /. [. .] A ſolid body, of which 
; the haſe is a circle, and which ends in a point. 
b. 7 CONFA'BULATE. v. 2. | confabulo, Lat.] 
I- To talk eafily together; to chat. 
* CONFABULA'TION. , [confabulatio, Lat.] 
e Faſy converſation. | | 
a CONFABULATORT. a. [ from confabulate. ] 
. Belonging to tall... 
. CONFARREA'TION. 7 [ confarreatio, Lat.] 
The ſolemnization of marriage by eating 
bread together. Aylife. 
To CONFECT. v. a. [confefus, Latin.] To 
make up into ſweetmeats. | 
CONFECT. / {from the verb.] A ſweet- 
meat, | | Harvey. 
CONFE'CTION, /. [confe&io, Latin.] 8 
1. A preparation of fruit, with ſugar; a 
ſweetmeat. Addiſon. 
2. A compoſition; a mixture. .Shakjpeare. 
CONFE'CTIONARY. [from con fection.] 
One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. Shak. 
CONFE'CTIONER. . [from con fect ion. 
One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. Boyle. 
CONFEDERACY. . [ confederation, French. ] 
ague ; union; engagement. Shalkſpeare. 
To CONFEDERATE. v. 4. | confederer, Fr.] 
To join in a league; to unite; to ally. Xnol. 
To CONFEDERATE. v. 2. To league; to 
unite in league, South. 
CONFEDERATE. a. [from the verb.] Unit- 
ed in a league, . Pſalms. 
CONFEDERATE. . [from the verb.] One 
_ who engages to ſupport another; an ally. Dry. 
CONFEDERA'TION. J. [ confederation, Fr.] 


tings 5 
CONDU'CTRESS. /. [from condu&?.] A wo- 


Davies. 


FJ 
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League; alliance. | 
To CONFER. v. u. [confero, Latin.J To dif- 
courſe with another upon a ſtated ſubject; to 


Bacesn. 


converſe ſolemnly, Clarenden. 


To CONFEE R. Y fs 


1. To compare. 


Raleigh. Boyle. 


2. To give; to beſtow. Clarendon. 
3. To contribute; to conduce, Glanville. 


CONFERENCE. /. [ conference, French. ] 

1. Formal diſcourſe; oral diſcuſſion. of any 
queſtion. | Sidney. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing ſome 

point by perſonal debate. | 
3. Compariſon. 5 

CONFERRER. . [from confer. ] 

= Ye. He that converſes. 855 
2. He that beſtows. 5 

To CONFE'SS. v. a. [ confeſſer, French. ] 
1. To acknowledge a crime. Shakſpearts 
2. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience to 


the prieſt. Wakes, 
3. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as 2 
prieſt. 


4. To own; to avow; not to deny. Matth. 
5. To grant; not to diſpute, Locke. 
6. To thew; to prove; to atteſt, PP 
To CONFE'SS. v. ». To make confeſſion: 
as, he is gone to the prieſt to confeſs. 
CONFE'SSEDLY. ad. | from confefſed.] Avow- 
edly; indiſputably. g 
CONFE'SSION. /. [from confeſs. ] 
1. The acknowledgment of a crime. Temple. 
2. The act of diſburdening the conſcience to 
a prieſt, Mals. 
3. Profeſſion; avowal. 1 Timat hy. 
4. A formulary in which the articles of faith 
are compriſed. ; 
ONFE'SSIONAL. f. [French.] The ſeat in 
which the confeſſor ſits. Aaddiſan. 
CONFE'SSIONARY. /. [rorfeffionaire, Fr. 


The ſeat where the prieft fits to hear con- 


feſſions. | 1 
CONFE'SSOR. f. [confeſſeur, French. ] 
I. One who makes profeſſions of his faith in 
the face of danger.  Stilling fleet. 
2. He that hears confeſſions and preſcribes 
penitence. Taylor. 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes. | 
CONFE'ST. a. Open; known ; not conceal- 


3 apparent; evident. Rowve. 


ed 
 CONFE'STLY. ad. Undiſputably; evidently. 


Decay of Piety. 
CONFICIENT. a. [conficiens, Latin, | That 
cauſes or procures ; effective. Ditz. 
CO'NFIDANT. /. [ confident, French. ] A per- 
ſon truſted with private affairs. Arbutbnot. 
To CONFI DE. v. n. [confide, Lat.] To truſt 
in; to put truſt in. | Congreves 
CONFIDENCE. ,. [confidentia, Latin. 
1. Firm belief of another. South. 
2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune. Clar. 
3. Vicious boldneſs ; oppoſed to modeſty. Hodk. 
4. Honeſt boldneſs ; firmneſs of integrity. 
> ba 2 Eſiras. Milton. 
5. Truſt in the goodneſs of another,. 1 John. 
6. That which gives or cauſes confidence. 
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CONFIDENT. a. [from cenfde. ] 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. Hammond. 
2. Poſitive; affirmative; dogmatical. 
3. Secure of ſucceſs. Sidney. South, 
4+. Void of ſuſpicion ; truſting without limits. 


| Shakſpeare. 

F. Bold to a vice; impudent 
CONFIDENT. /. [from cor fide.] One truſt- 
ed with ſecrets. Seuth. 

CO'NFIDENTLY. ad. from conßdent.] 
1. Without doubt; without fear. Atterbury. 
2. With firm truſt. Dryden. 
3. Without appearance of doubt; poſitively; 
dogmatically. Ben Jonſon. 
CONFIDENTNESS. f. [from confident. ] 

Aſſurance. | 


CONFIGURA'TION. J. [ configuration, Fr.] 


1. The form of the various parts adapted to 
each other. | | Wiedward. 
2. The face of the horoſcope. E 
To CONFIGURE. v. 4. from figura, Lat.] 
To diſpoſe into any form. Bentley. 
CONFINE. f. [confinis, Latin. ] Common 
boundary; border; edge. Locke. 
CONFINE. 4. [confinis, Lat.] Bordering upon. 
To CONFINE. v. . To border upon; to 
touch on other territories. Milton, 
To CONFINE. v. a. [ confiner, French. ] 
1. To bound; to limit. 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon ; to immure. Sh. 
3. To reſtrain; to tie up to. Dryden. 
CONEFINELESS. a. | from confine. ] Bound- 
leſs; unlimited. bakſpeare. 
CONFINEMENT. ſ. from confine. ] Im- 
prifonment ; reſtraint of liberty. Addifen. 
CONFINER. ſ. [from confire.] 
1. A borderer ; one that lives upon confines, 
| Daniel. 
2. A near neighbour. Motton. 
3. One who touches upon two different re- 


ions. Bacon. 
CONFINITY. / [confinitas, Latin.] Near- 
neſs; contiguity. 8 Dit. 


To CONFIRM. v. 3. [confirmo, Latin, ] 


1. To put paſt doubt by new evidence. Addiſ. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh. Shakſpeare. 
3. To fix; to radicate. _ Wiſeman. 
4. To complete; to perfect. _Shakſpeare. 


F. To ftrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 
| Sevift. 
6. To admit to the full privileges of a Chriſ- 
tian, by impoſition of hands. Hammond. 
ONFTRMABLE. a. from cenfirm.] Ca- 
pable of inconteſtable evidence. Brown, 
CONFIRMA'TION. f. [from confirm. ] 
1. The a& of eſtabliſhing any thing or per- 
- ſon; ſettlement. . Shakſpeare. 
2. Evidence; additional proof. Knolles. 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony- South. 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite. Hammond. 
CONFIRMA'TOR. ſ. An atteſter; he that 
puts a matter paſt doubt. Brun. 
CONFFRMATORY..2. | from confirm. ] Giv- 
- ing additional teſtimony. 
CONFIRMEDNESS. 7 [from confirmed. ] 


ſtate. Decay of Pie. 


1 


CON 

CONFURMER. /. [from confirm, One t. 

confirms; an atteſter ; an eſtabli] er. Hhaz 
CONFISCABLE. a. [from corfiſcate,] Lal 
to forfeiture. a ; 
To CONFISCATE. v. a. [ cenfilquer, French, 
To transfer private property to the publick 
by way of penalty. Barn. 
CONFI'SCATE. 2. [from the verb.] Tran 
ferred to the publick as forfeit. Shat pear, 
CONFISCA'TION. / [from corfſecte.} Th 
 a@ of transferring the forfeited goods f er 
minals to publick uſe. 3 
CO'NFITENT. /. [corfiters, Latin. ] One ch. 
feſling. Decay of Piny, 
CO'NFITURE. g. [French.] A ſweetmeat; 2 
confection. N 
To CONFTX. v. a. [ confixum, Latin.} To fr 
- qv © | ba; beart. 
CONFLA'GRANT. #2. [ conflagrans, Latin,] 
«Involved in a general fire. lan. 
CONFLAGRA'TION. /. [conflagratio, Latin.) 
A general fire. Bentig. 
CONFLA'TION. /. [ conflatum, Latin. ] 
1. The act of blowing many inſtruments to. 


gether. 8 Bacon. 
2. A caſting or melting of metal. 


cONFLEXURE. / I confferura, Lat.] A bending. 


To CONFLICT, v. n. {conflige, Latin. ] To 
ſtrive ; to conteſt ; to fight; to ſtruggle. Ty, 
CONFLICT. /. | conflifas, Latin, ] : 
1. A violent colliſion, or oppotition. Boyle, 
2. A combat; a fight between two. Skaiſp, 
3. Conteſt; ſtrife ; contention. Shalſpeare, 
4. Struggle; agony ; pang. Ropers, 
CO'NFLUENCE.' f. [ confluo, Latin. ] 
1. The junction or union of ſeveral ſtreams, 
25 Brerewoccd. 
2. The act of crowding to a place. Ban, 
- Aconcourſe; a multitude. Templi. 
CO'NFLUENT. a. [confluens, Latin.] Run- 


ning one into another; meeting. Blachnere. 


CO'NFLUX. g. fcorfluxio, Latin.] | 
1. The union of feveral currents. Clarendon, 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. Milton. 

CONFO'RM. a. [cenfermis, Latin.] Aſſum- 
ing the ſame form; reſembling. 

To CONFO RM. v. a. [conformo, Latin. ] To 
reduce to the like appearance with ſomething 

elſe. 8 | Hcoler. 

To CON FORM. v. n. To comply with. Dryd. 

CONFORMABLE. a. from conform. ] 

1. Having the ſame form; ſimilar. Hooler. 
2. Agreeable ; ſuitable ; not oppoſite. Addiſon. 

3. Compliant; ready to follow directions; 
obſcquious. Spratt, 

CONFO'RMABLY. ad. [from conformable.] 
With conformity ; ſuitably. Locke. 

CONFORMA'TION. / French; conformat, 
Latin. 

"Ws Ti form of things as relating to each 
other. Holder. 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or con- 

„ formity. Watts, 

CONFO'RMIST. ſ. [from conform. ] One that 
complies with the worſhip of the charch of 
England, Oe 


Bacen. © 


ECONFO'UNDEDLY. ad. [from 


F - # — 


1. Similitude; reſemblance. Has ber. 


buthnst. 
© Conſiſtency. - A, i 
| ONFORTA'TION. . [from conforto Lat.] 


jon of ſtrength. ; Bacon. 
FO Un. ps 4. [confondre, Freach. ] 
1. To mingle things. Geneſis. 


2. To perplex 3 to men ion without due diſ- 


tinction. | | Locke. 
3 To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 
Locke. 


words. : | 
ro throw into conſternation ; to perplex; 


to aſtoniſh ;_ to ſtupify» | Milton. 
. To deſtroy. FEES Daniil. 
CONFOUNDED. partic. a. | from er e 
: reo. 


ul; deteſtable. 
Hes confornded. ] 


Hatefally ; ſhamefully. Addiſon. 


ON r UNDER. , [from confound. ] He who 


diſturbs, perplexes, or deſtroys. 


ON RAT ERNITY. / [from con and fra- 


ternitas, Latin.] A body of men united for 
ſome religious purpoſe. Stilling feet. 
CONFRICA'TION. / [from con and rico, 


Latin, ] The act of rubbing againſt any thing. CONGENIA'LITY. . from c 


T7; CONFRO' NT. v. 4. [confrenter, French. ] 
1. To ſtand againſt another in full view; to 
face. ' | Dryden. 
2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition to 
another. Heoker. 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in open 
court. Sidney. 

To compare one thing with another. Add. 


= 
CONFRONT ATION, {. {French.] The act of 


bringing two evidences face to face. 
7 CONFU'SE. v. a. [confuſus, Latin. ] 
1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly. Milt. 


2. To mix, not ſeparate. Milton. 

| 2. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh; to obſcure. 
; Watts. 

4. To hurry the mind. | Pope. 


CONFU'SEDLY. ad. {from confuſed. ] 
1. In a mixed maſs; without ſeparation. Rai. 
2. Indiſtinctiy; one mixed with another. Pope. 
3. Not clearly; not plainly. Clarendon. 
4. Tumultuguſſy; hattily. Dryden. 
CONFU'SEDNESS.þ [from confuſed: } Want 
of diſtinctneſs; want of clearneſs. Norris. 
CONFU'SION. / [from confuſe. ] 
t. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley, 


2. Tumult. ; ' Hooker. 
+ Indiſtinct combinations - . »Locke. 
4. Overthrow z. deſtruction. - Shakſpeares 


5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtractlon of mind. Spge2. 
CONFU'TABLE. a. from confure.] Polſible 
to be diſproved, Boson. 
CONFUTATION. {, [confutatio, Latin. ] Ihe 

att-of confuting ; diſproof. © | 
T7 CONFU'TE. v. 4. [confute, Latin. ] To 

convict of errour ; to diſprove. 
CONGE. /. [conge, French. 

1. Act of reverence; bow z courteſy. 

2. Leave; farewell, 

Te CONGE, . n. To take leave, 
CNGE D'ELIRE. 


Sbalſpeare. 
[ French. ] The king's 


7» CONGE'ST. v. 4. {[congeftu 


CON 


ume of vacation, to chooſe a biſhop. SpeFarey. 
CO'NGE. /. [In architecture.] A moulding in 


form of a quarter round, or a cavetto. 
7% CONGE'AL. v. a. ¶cengelo, Latin] 


1. Lo turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a ſolid 


ſtate. 8 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 


Spenſer. 
Shall peare. 


To CONGEAL. v. n. To concrete; to gather 


into a maſs by cold. 


Burnet. 


CONGE'ALABLE. &@. { from congeal.] Suſ- 


ceptibie of congelation. 


acon. 


CON GEALMENT. /. [from cengeal.] The 


_ clot formed by congelation. 


CONGELA'TION. / [from congeal.} State 


of being congealed, or made ſolid. Browne 
CONGEMNER. ſ. [Latin.] A thing of the ſame; 
kind or natuie. | Miller. 


CONGENEROUS. 4. [congener, Latin.] Of 


the ſume kind. 


Brown. Arbur bat. 


 CONGE'NEROUSNESS. f. { from congene- 


raus.] The quality of being from the ſame; 


original. 


CONGE'NIAL. 4. [con and geniat, Latin. 
Partaking of the ſame genius; connate. Pape. 


nation of mind, or nature. 
CONGE'NITE. a. 
ſame birth; connate. 


angenial.] Cog- 
congenitus, Latin. ] Of the 
Hale. 


CON GER. J. [cougrus, Latin. ] The ſea-eel. 


Walton. 


co NE RIS. ſ. [Latin.} A maſs of bodies 


* 


5 Fermiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, tn 


heaped up together. 


heap up. 


. Boyle. 
m, Lat.] Te 


CONGE'STIBLE. 4. [from congef.] That 


may be heaped up. 


CONGE'STION. /. [cengefto, Latin.] A col- 


lection of matter, as in abſceſſes. 


Nunc 


CO'NGIARY. /. | congiarium, Latin. ] A gift 


_ + diltributed to the Reman people or Toldiery. 


To CONGLA'CIATE. v. n. [conglaciatuz, 


Latin. ] To turn to ice. Brown. 
CONGLACIA'TION. T [from conglaciare. ] 
Act of changing into ice. Brogon. 


r 
To CO'NGLOBATE. v. 4. [ conglebatus, Lat. 


To gather into a hard firm ball. Grew, 
CO'NGLOBATE. 4. Moulded into a firm 
ball. Cheynee, 


F- 


CO'NGLOBATELY. ad. In a ſpherical forms 
CONGLOBA'TION. /. [ from conglobate. ] A 


. tound body; acquired ſphericity. Brown. 
To CONGLO'BE. . a. [conglobo, Lat, ] To 
gather into a round mais. Pope. 


To CONGLO'BE, . 2. To coaleſce inte a 
Milton 


round maſs, FF | 
Toa CONGLO'MERATE. v. 4. 


VA 
[ conglomerog 


_ Latin.] To gather into a ball, like a ball of 


thread. | | ty 
CONGLO'MERATE. 4. {from the verb.] 


rate.]! 8 2 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe hall. 
2. Intertexture; mixture. 


rYeW. 


 Hudibras. 1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that the 

| fibres are diſtint,  _ Cbeyne. 

Sqwift. 2. Collected; twiſted together. Bacon. 
Spenser. CONGLOMERA'TION, . from 


cenglæme- 


Baces . 
To 
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To CONGLU'TINATE.. v. a [conglutino, 
Latin. ] To cement; to reunite. 

To CONGLU'TINATE. v. ». To coaleſce, 
CONGLUTINA'TION. . [from -congluti- 
nate. ] The act of uniting wounded bodies. 
CONGLU'TIN ATIVE. a. | from corglutinate.] 

Having the power of uniting wounds. 
_ CONGLUTINA'TOR. /. f from cong/utinare.] 
That which has the power of uniting wounds. 
F | | Wuacdwvard. 
 CONGRA'TULANT. . from corgratulate.] 
Rejoicing in participation. Milton. 
7 CONGRATULATE. v. a. [gratalor, Lat.] 
To compliment upon any happy event. Sprazz. 
To CONGRA'TULATE. v. z. To rejoice in 
participation. _ Seoift. 
CONGRATULA'TION. . [from congratu- 
Hate. 25 
1. The act of profeſſing joy for the happineſs 
or ſucceſs of another. | 
2. The form in which joy is profeſſed. 
CONGRA'TULATORY. 2. from congratu- 
late.] Expreſſing joy for the good of another. 
To CONGREE. v. . To agree; to join. Sh. 
To CONGREET. v. 2. [from con and greet. | 
To ſalute reciprocally. Shakſpeare. 
To CONGREGATE. v. a. [ congregs, Latin. ] 
To collect; to affemble ; io bring into one 
place. Nealegb. Newton. 
To CONGREGATE. v. 2. To aſſemble; to 
meet. . Denham. 
CONGREGATE. a. [from the verb.] Collect- 
ed ; compact. Bacon. 
CONGREGA'TION. ſ. f from congregate.] 
1. A collection; a maſs brought together. 
| „ n Sbalſpeare. 
2. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in pub- 
lick. JFC 
CONGMREGACTIONAL. 43. [from congrega- 
tion.] Publick ; pertaining to a congregation. 
CONGRESS. , ſcongreſſus, Latin] | ; 
. A meeting; a ſhock ; a conflict. Dryden. 
2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of af - 
fairs between different nations. . 
© CONGRE'SSIVE. a. [from congreſt.] Meet- 
ing; encountering: rovun. 
To CONGRUE. v. =. [from congruo, Latin. ] 
W agree; to be conſiſtent with; to ſuit. Sb. 
CONGRUENCE. /. [.congruentia, Latin. ] 
Agreement; ſuitableneſs of one thing to ano - 
ther; conſiſtency. | 
| CONGRUENT. a. [congruens, Lat.] Agree- 
ing; correſpondent. ' '* C̃ bey ne. 
CONGRUTTY. / [from congrue.] 5 
1. Suitableneſs ; agreeableneſs. Glanville. 
2. Fitneſs z pertinence. Sidney. 
3. Conſequence of argument; reaſon ; con- 
+ CONGRUMENT. / from congrue.] Fitneſs ; 
adaptation. Not in uſe, Bien 
CONGRUOUS. a, [congruus, Latin. 


1. Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. Locke. 
2. Suitable to; accommodated to. Cheyze. 
3. Rational; fit. Atterbury. 


c NOGRUOUsLV. ad. [from congruon:. ] 
65 wool * Behle. 


Suitably ; pertinently. 


' CONJECTUR &'LITY. /. 


Jonſon. 


CON 


CO'NICAL.? a. [ conicas, Latin. f 
CONNICK. : * of , cone, Tous the 
CO'NICALLY. ad. {from conical] In fim f 
a cone. 
CO'NICALNESS. / from conical.) =. 2 
or quality of being conical. 
CO NICK Section. ſ. A curve line ar; 
the ſection of a ak by a plane. "ing fg 
CO NICK Sections. 0 J. That part of geomer, 
CO'NICRS. which conſiders the 9 
and the curves ariſing from its ſectiong 
To CONJjE'CT. v. . [ conjetum, Latin, 75 
gueſs; to conjecture. Not in uſe. Chat 
CON JE'CTOR. /. [from conje&.] A güeſſe: 
a conjecturer. : 
a re ee ni a. 
Poilible to be gueſſed. 
CONJECTURAL. -a. 
pending on conjecture, 


Swift, 
[ from 610 


[ from conjecturt.] De. 
Brun. 
from conjet ura. 
That which depends upon gueſs. Brow, 
CONJE'CTURALLY. ag. | fiom conjeEurd,] 
By gueſs; by conjecture. Hasle. 
CON}E'CTURE. /. ¶conjectura, Latin.) 
1. Guets ; imperfect knowledge. . South, 
- 2. Idea; notion. Not in uſe. Shatſprar, 
To CONJE'CTURE. v. 4. (from the noun,] 
To gueſs; to judge by gueſs. Suth, 
CONJECTURER. . [from conjecture.] A 
gueſſer. \ Addiſon, 
CONVFFEROUS. a. | conus and fero, Lat.] Such 
trees are coniferous as bear a fruit of a woody 
- ſubſtance, and a figure approaching to that of 
a a cone. Of this kind are fir, and pine. Quiny, 
To CON [O'BBLE. v. 2. To concert: a low 
word. L' Eftrange, 
To CONTO'IN. v. 4. ¶ conjoindre, French. 
1. To unite; to conſolidate into one. Dryden, 
2. To unite in marriage. Shakſpeare, 
3. To aſſociate; to connect. Taylirs 


Ts CON JOIN. wv. . To league; to unite, 


CONJO'INT. a. { conjoint, Fr.] United; con- 
nected. 8 

CON ]O'INTLY. ad. [ from conjoint.] In union; 

together. > aus Brown, 

CO'NJUGAL. a. [conjugalis, Latin. ] Matri- 
monial; belonging to marriage. Swift, 

CO'NJUGALLY. ad. ¶ from conjugal.] Mattie 
monially; connubially. 


Jo CONJUGATE. v. 4. [conjvgo, Latin.] 


1. To join; to join in marriage; to unite, 
| 1 Witton, 
2. To inflect verbs. 3 
CO'NJUGATE. 4. [conjugatus, Latin.] A- 
greeing in derivation with another word. Bron. 
CONJUGA'TION. /. { conjugatis, Latin.] - 
1. A couple; a pair, TS Brown, 
2. The act of uniting or compiling things 
together. Benileys 
© 3: The form of infleQing verbs. Locke. 
4. Union; aſſemblage. 1 Teylir. 
CON IU NCT. 2. {conjunfus, Latin. Con- 
joined; concurrent; united. Sbalſpeore. 
CONJU'NCTION. ,. [conjun&io, Latin. 
1. Union; aſſociation; league. Balu. 
2. The congreſs of two planets in the ſame 


_——. 


+ % 


25 CONNE'X. v. a. 


——— 


c oN 


4#egree of the zodiack. 


Rymer. 
27. A word made uſe of to connect the clauſes 


. Clarke. 
[ comunTFivus, Latin. } 
I hat ſpear Co 
The mood of a verb. 


of a period together. 

CONJUNCTIVE. 4. 
1. Cloſely united. 
2. In grammar. 


CON UNCTIVELY. ad. | from conjunctive.] 
| j a Brown. 8 


In union. — - 
| CONJU'NCTIVENESS. , [from conjun@ive.] 


T be quality of joining or uniting. 


CONJU'NCTLY. ad. [from conjun&.] Jointly ; 
together. : 
CONJU'NCTURE. /. [conjunFure, French. ] 
7. Combination of many circunſſtances. X. C. 
2. Occaſion; critical time. Clarendon. 
Mode of union; connection. Helder. 
4. Conſiſtency. 58 EK. Charles. 
CONJURA'TION. /. from conjure. ] 85 
1. The form or act of ſummoning another in 
ſome ſacred name. Sbahſpeare. 
2. An incantation; an enchantment. Sidney. 
To CONJU'RE. v. 2. [conjaro, Latin. 


1. To ſummon in a ſacred name. Clarendon. 
2. To conſpite. ö Milton. 
7 CONJURE. v. 2. To practiſe charms or 
enchantments. Shakſpeare. 


Donne. 


2. An impoſter. who pretends to ſecret arts; 
a cunning- mas | rior. 
. A man of ſhrewd conjeQure. Addiſon. 


} CONJU'REMENT. /. [from conjure. ] Serious 


injunction. . Milton. 


CONNA'SCENCE../. [con and naſcor, Latin. ] 


1. Common birth; community of birth. 
2, The act of uniting or growing together. 
CONNA*TE. a. [from con and natus, Latin. ] 

Born with another. South. 


| CONNA'TURAL. 4. [con and natural. 


11 iltons. 


„1. Suitable to nature. 


/ 2+ United with the being; conneQed by na- 


ture. Davies. 
3 Participant of the ſame nature. Millon. 
CONNATURA*LITY. ,. [from connatural.] 

Participation of the ſame nature. Hale. 
CONNA'TUR ALLY. ad. | from connatural.] 
. By the act of nature; originallß. 
CONNA'TUR ALNESS. /. [ from cenratural.] 
Participation of the ſame nature; natural 

union. | . . Pearſon. 
To CONNECT. v. a. [ connecio, Latin. ] 

1. Tojoin; to link; to unite. Boyle. 
2. To unite as a cement. Tocle. 
3. To join in a juſt ſeries of thought: as, 
tbe aut har connects bis reaſons well. 


To CONNECT. v. 3. To cohere; to bave 


Juſt relation to things precedent and ſubſe- 
quent. „„ 2 
CONNE'CTIVELY. ad. from conne#.] In 
comunCGon ;"in-union. © _ | 
CO [connexum, 2 To 
Jain or link together. Hale. 
CONNE'XION, from connex.] _ 
1. Union; junction. Rag. Atterbury. 


2. J relation to ſome thing precedent or | 
LES fe” 263-422 lackwgere. CONSCIE'NTIOUSL 
8 ck Go 


Jobleguent. 


3 


Bilips. 3 


CONNE'XIVE. a. [from connex.] Having the | 


force of connexion. 


- n 8 — 
CON 


CONNICTA'TION. /, [from conni?o, Lat. 


— 


To CONNI VE. 2. 1. [conmive, Latin.] 


1. The act of winking. | 


2. Voluntary blindneſs; pretended ignorance ; 
forbearance. | South, 


1. To wink. 


Spect᷑ator. 


2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance. Rogers. 


CONNOISSEUR. f. [French:] A judge; a 


critick in matters of taſte. 


Swift. 


T CO'NNOTATE. . 4. [con and nota, Lat.] 


plication of ſomething beſide itſelf. , Hale. 
To CONNO'TE. v. 4: [con and nota, | 
To imply; to inclyde.” Scuth. 


To defignate ſomething beſide itſelf. 
CONNOTA'TION. /. from connotate.] 


Ham. 


CONNU-BIAL. 4. [connubialis, Lat.] Matri- 


C 


monial; nuptial ; pertaining to marriage; con- 


Jjogal. | Pope, 
O'NOID. {. | noyoidn;.] A figure partaking 
of a cone. ; older. 


 CONOVDICAL. a. [from conzid. }, Approach- 


ing to a conick form. | 


To CONQUA'SSATE. v. 4. [conquaſſs, Lat. J 


To ſhake ; to agitate. 


CONQUASSA'TION. 5 [from conguaſſate.] 


Agitation; concuſſion. 


To CONQUER. v. a. [ conquerir, French. 


1. To gain by conqueſt; to win. 1 Mac. 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue. - 


3. To ſurmount; to overcome: as, he con- 


quered his reluctance. 
To CONQUER. v. n. To get the victory; to 


Overcome. 2 


Decay of Piety. 


CO'NQUERABLE. a. [from conquer. ] Poſ- 


CO'NQUEROR. . {from conguer.] 


tor. 


South. 


fible to be overcome. 


i. A man that has obtained a victory; a vic- 


2. One that ſubdues and ruins countries. 
CO'NQUEST. { [ congueſte, French, ] 
c 


1. The act o 


3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. Addiſon. 
CONSANGUINEOUS. 4. .[conſanguineus, 


Latin. } Near of kin; related by birth 5 not 
affi ned by marriage. 


Sbalſpeare. 


cONSANGUTNITV. / [corſanguinitas, Lat.] 
| Souths 


Relation by blood. 
CONSARCINA'*TION. , [from confarcice, 
Lat.] 


The act of patching together. 


CO'NSCIENCE.. /, [conſcientia, Latin, ] 


1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 


Judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our, 


own actions. — Spenſer. 


2. Juſtice ; the eſtimate of conſcience. 
3: Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of gur own, 


thoughts or actions. 
4. Real ſentiment; ver 


C 


Scrupulous; exactly gots 


Hogker » 
Sbatſpeare. Clarendon. 


g. Scruple; difficulty. | _ Taylors, - 
6. Reafon ; reaſonableneſs. rot. 


ONSCIE'NTIOUS. a. [from conſcience} 


2 iran 


F % A 
p ; * 4 
* * 


Watts, N 


Im- 


_ Harveys - .. 


» Smith. * 


Shak pearr. | 


onquering ; ſubjection. Dave 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. 


acity; private thoughts 
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: Hl tions. According to the direction of conſci- 


ence. | L' Eftrange. 


# CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS. /. [from conſricn- 


* 


7 


2. The act of declaring one holy. 


_— Exactneſs of juſtice. Locke. 
CONSCION ABLE. a. [from conſcience. ] Rea- 
ſonable; juſt. Shakſpeare. 
CONSCIONABLENESS. ſ. [from cenſcien- 
able. ] Equity; reaſonableneſs. 
CO'NSCIONABLY. ad. [from conſcionable.] 
Reaſonably ; juſtly. | Taylor. 
CONSCIOUS. a. [conſcius, Latin. ] 


1. Endowed with the power of knowing one's 


own thoughts and actions. Bentley. 
2. Knowing from memory. Dryden. 
3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thing. 

| Bentley. 
4. Bearing witneſs by the dictate of conſcience 
to any thing. 


knowledge of one's own actions. 
CO'NSCIOUSNESS. , [from © nſcizus. ] 
1. The perception of what paſſes in a man's 
own mind. Waits. 


2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. Pope. ' 


CO'NSCRIPT. a. A term uſed in ſpeaking 
of the Roman ſenators, who were called 
Patres cenſcripti. 

CONSCRIPÞTION. ſ. [ conſeriptio, Latin. ] 


An enrolling or regiftring. 


To CO'NSECRATE. v. 4. [corſecro, Latin. ] 


1. To make ſacred ; to appropriate to ſacred 


uſes. i Hebrews. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particular 
purpoſe. Numbers. 


3. To canonize. 

CONSECRAT E. a. Conſecrated; ſacred; de- 
voted; dedicated. Drayton. 
CO'NSECRATER. /, [from conſecrate. ] One 
that performs the rites by which any thing is 
devoted to ſacred purpoſes. Atterbury. 

CONSECRA'TION. /. {from cenſecrate. ] 
1. A rite of dedicating to the ſervice of God. 
; | Hooker. 
Hale. 


- CO'NSECTARY. a. [from cor ſectarias, Lat.] 


tions. 


Conſequent; conſequential. Brown. 


 CONSECTARY. /. Deduction from pre- 


miſes; corollary. Woodward, 


 CONSECU”TION. /. [conſecutio, Latin. ] 


1. Train of conſequences ; chain of deduc- 
F Hale. 
2. Succeſſion. - Newton. 
3. IIn aftronomy.] The month of c:nſecu- 
tion, is the ſpace between one conjunction of 
the moon with the ſun unto another. Brown. 
CONSECUTIVE. 2. [cnfecurif, French. 
1. Following in train. Arbutbnot. 
2. Conſequential; regularly ſucceeding. 
Yo CONSEMINATE. v. a. ¶ conſemino, Lat.] 
To ſow different ſeeds together. 1 


CONSENSION. /, [corfjenſio, Lat.] Agree- 
Bentley. 


ment; accord. 
CON SEN T. ,. [Lconſenſus, Latin. | 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting. K. C. 
2. Concord; agreement; accord. Cowley. 


1 Coherence with z correſpondence. Milton. 


3 


4 


w" Clarendon. 
CO'NSCIOUSLY. ad. [from conſcious. ] With 


ry % 
CONSERVA'TOR. /. [Latin] Preſerver. 
Be eos - "CON 


CON 
4. Tendency to one point, P 


5. The correſpondence which one part 2 


with another, by means of ſome fibres and 
nerves common to them both. wine 
* 


To CONSENT. v. n. [conſentio, Latin) - 


1. To be of the ſame mind; to agree. M.j 
2. To co-operate to the ſame end. f 
3. To yield; to allow; to admit. Gere ; 


CONSEN T A'NEOUS. a. [ conjentancus of 
Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. 2 

CONSENTA'NEOUSLY. 4d. [from conſe. 
neous. ] Agreeably ; contiftently ; ſuitably. B, 

CONSENT A'NEOUSNESS. |/. from ch. 
ſentanecus. Ja Agreement; conſi ſtence. Dia 

CONSE'NTIENT. a. | corſentiens, Lain 
Agreeing ; united in opinion, 

CONSEQUENCE. , [ conſequentia, Latin. 
1. That which follows from any cauſe ot 
principle. 


2. Event; effect of a cauſe. Milton. 
3. Deduction; concluſion, Decay of Pieh. 


4. The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſm intro- 
duced by therefore : as, what is commanded ly 
our Saviour is our duty : prayer is commanded, 
therefore prayer is our duty. 

5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects. Seuth, 
6. Influence ; tendency. Hammond. 
7. Importance; moment. Swift, 

CO'NSEQUENT. 4. [conſequens, Latin. 
1. Following by rational deduction. 
2. Following as by the effect of a cauſe, 
CO'NSEQUENT. . 
1. Conſequence 3 that which follows from 


previous propoſitions. Hooker, 
2. Effect; that which follows an acting cauſe, 
Davies, 


CONSEQUENTIAL. 4. [from conſequert.] 
1. Produced by the neceſſary concatenation 
of effects to cauſes. | Prior. 
2. Coneluſive. Hale. 

CONSEQUE NTIALLY. ad. {from corſe- 
guential. 

1. With juſt deduction of conſequences. 
2. By conſequence ; eventually. Smith, 
3- In a regular ſeries. Addiſon. 
CONSEQUE'NTIALNESS. f. [from conſe- 
2 00 Regular conſecution of diſcourſe. 

CO'NSEQUEN TLY. ad. [from conſequent.] 
1. By conſequence ; neceſlarily ; inevitably. 

Weodward. 

2. In conſequence ; purſuantly. South, 

CO'NSEQUEN TNESS. / [from conſequent] 
Regular connection. 1800. 

CONSERVABLE. a. [from conſer vo, Lat.] 
Capable of being kept. 

CON SERVANCV. /. Courts held by the 
Lord Mayor of London for the preſervation 
of the fiſhery. 


 CONSERVA'TION. |. [confervatio, Latin. 


1. The act of preſerving ; continuance ; pro- 
tection. Woodaards 
2. Preſervation from corruption. Bacon. 
CONSE'RVATIVE. a. [from conſervo, Lat.] 


- Having the power of oppoſing diminution or 
; Peachams. 


injury. 
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CONSERVE. from the verb 
I. A ſweetmeat 


1ace where any thing is-kept. Mecdroard. 


| CONSERVATORY. a. Having a preſerva- To CONST'GN. v. a. [configno, 


tive quality. 


| 7, CONSE'R VE- &. d. [conſervo, Latin.] 


1. To preſerve without loſs or detriment. 
2. To candy or pickle fruit. 


made of the Le Juices 


Dennis. 
of fruit. 6 | 
2. A conſervatory» 8 Evelyn. 
CONSERVER. /. [from conſerve. ] 
1. A layer up ; a repoliter, Hayward. 
2. A preparer of conſerves. 


cone 
ther, ; : 
CONSE'SSOR. . [Latin.] One that fits with 


others. | . 
CON STDER. v. 4. eg Latin.] 
1. To think upon I care; to ponder; to 


examine. | Spect᷑ator. 
2, To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination.” Temple. 


3. To have regard to; to reſpect. Hebrews. 
4. To requite ; to reward one for his trouble, 
: Sha#ſpeare. 


| 9; CONSIDER. v. . 


1. To think maturely. / Jaiab. 
2. To deliberate ; to work. in the mind. Sw. 
3. To doubt; to heſitate. Sbal ſpeare. 


CONSIDERABLE. 4. [ from conſider.] 
1. Worthy of conſideration ; worthy of re- 
gard and attention. Tillotſon. 


2. Reſpectable; above neglect. Spratt. 


3. Important; valuable. Decay of Piety. 
4. More than little : a middle ſenſe between 
little and great, _ Clarendon. 
CONSIDER ABLENESS. f. [from confider- 


alle.] Importance; dignity ; moment; va- 


luez deſert ;_ a claim to notice. Boyle. 


E CONSIDERABLY. ad. {from conſiderable. ] 


I. In a degree deſerving notice. Roſcommon. 
2. With importance; importantly. Pope. 
CONSIDERANCE, /. [from cogſider.] Con- 


ſideration; refletion, , | ' Shakſpeare. 
CONSIDERATE. a. [confideratus, Latin. ] 
1. Serious; prudent ; not raſh, Tillotſon. 


2. Having reſpect to; regardful. Dec. of Piety. 
3. Moderate; not rigorous. 
CONSIDERATELY. ad. {from conſiderate.] 
Calmly ; coolly. Bacon. 
CONSIDER ATENESS. /, [from conſiderate.] 
Prudence ; calm deliberation. 
CONSIDERA'TION. /, [from confider.] 
1, The act of conſidering; regard; notice. 


3 Locke. 
2. Mature thought; prudence. Sidney. 
3. Contemplation; meditation. Sidney. 
4. Importance; claim to notice; worthineſs 
of regard. | - Aadiſon, 
5. Equivalent; compenſation. Ray. 


| 6. Motive of action; influence. Clarendon. 


7. Reaſon; ground of concluding. © Hooker. 
8. in law.] Confideratien is the materlal 
wie of a contract, without which no contract 
dindeth %%% 


1 


SSION. / Lconſaſio, Lat.] A fitting | 


CON 


| CONSERVATORY: / [from conſervo, Lat.] CONSI'DERER. J. A man of reflection. | 


Government of the Tongue. 

atin. ] | 
1. To give to another any thing. South. 
2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain pur- 


poſe. + Addiſen. 
3. To commit; to enttuſt. Addiſon. 


To CON SIGN. 2. 2. 
1. To yield; to ſubmit. Not in uſe. Shalſ. 
2. To ſign; to conſent to. Obſolete. Sha. 
CONSIGNA'TION, / [from conſign. ] 5 
1. The act of conſigning. Taylor. 


2. The act of ſigning. Taylor. 


CONSIGNMENT. ſ. [from conſign. 
1. The act of ME er] 
2. The writing by which any thing is conſigned. 
CONSUMILAR. 4. [from confimilis, Latin. ] 
Having one common reſemblance. | 
To CONSIST. v. 4. [con/ifto, Latin. 


1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh.  Coloflans. 


2. To continue fixed, without diflipation. 


Breretosod. 


3. To be compriſed; to be contained: true 


* 


4. To be compoſed: beer con/iſts of malt and 
waters : | Burnet. 
5. To agree; not to oppoſe. Clarendon. 
CONET'STENCE. . Teonfifentia, low 
CONSISTENCY. 1 Latin.] - 
1. State With reſpect to material exiſtence : 
watep in ifs natural confiftence is level. Bacon. 
2. Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. Arbuthnots 


3. Subſtance; form; make. ' South... 


4. Agreement with itſelf, or with any other 

thing: fps | Addiſon. 

5. A ſtate in which things continue for ſome 

time at a ſtand, _ Chambers. 
CONSUSTENT. a. [cenfiſtens, Latin. ] 

7. Not contradictory; not oppoſed. South. 

2. Firm ; not fluid. | Woodward. 
CONSISTENTLY. ad. from conſiſtent. ] 

Without contradiction; agreeably. Broome. 
CONSISTO RIAL. a. {from 215. Re- 

lacing to the eccleſiaſtical court. liffes 
CONSISTORY. f. [ confifterium, Lad. 

1. The place of juſtice in the court Chriſtian. 


. - Hooker. South. 

2. The aſſembly of cardinals. Atterbury. 
3. Any ſolemn aſſembly. : Milton. 
4. Place of reſidence. Sbabſpeare. 


CONSO'CIATE. /. [from conſecio, Lac. | An 
accomplice ; a confederate ; a partner. 
To CON CIA TE. . 4. f conjecio, Latin. 
I. To unite; to join. 3 Wattons 
2. To cement; to hold together. Burner. 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. . To coaleſce; to 
. unite. . Bentley, 
CONSOCIA'TION, , [from conſociate. 
1. Alliance. Ren Jon 
2. Union; intimacy ; companionſhip. 
CONSQ'LABLE. a, [from cenſole.] That ad- 
mits comfort. : 


Jo CO'NSOLATE. v. a. { cenſolor, Lat.] To 


comfort; to conſols. Brown. 
CONSOLA'TION. /. [confo/atio, Lat.] Com- 
fort; alleviation of miſery. Bacen. 


cheerfulneſs conſiſs in benevolence. MWalfp. . 
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CON 
CONSDOLA'TOR. /. Jae] A comforter. 


CONSO'LATORY. from conſolate.] A 
ſpeech or wtiting containing topicks of com- 


fort. | Milton. 
CONSO'LATORY. 4. [| from conſolate. ] 


Tending to give comfort. 


CONSOLE. . FFrench.] In architecture, a 


part or member projecting in manner of a 


bracket. _ Chambers. 
To CONSOLE. v. a. [cenſo!or, Latin.) To 
comfort ; to cheer. Wy Pope. 


CONSOLER. /. [from conſole. ] One that 
gives comfort. Warburtcn. 

CONSO'LIDANT. 4. from conſo/idate.] That 
has the quality of uniting wounds. | 

To CONSOLIDATE. v. a. | conſelider, Fr.] 
t. To form into a compact or ſolid body; to 
harden, Burnet. Arbutbnot. 


2. To combine two parliamentary bills into one. 


To CONSOLIDATE. v. 2. To grow firm, 
; hard, or ſolid. Bacon. NM codeos d. 
CONSOLIDA'TION. /. [from corſolidate.] 
1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 

2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to 

another. | 2 

3. The combining two benefices into one. Cb. 


11 8 $ fo | conſonance, F rench.] 
1. Accord of ſound. Motlon. 
2. Conſiſtency; congruence. Hammond. 


3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. Shak. 
CON SONANT. 4. [cimforance, Fr.] Agree- 
able; according; conſiſtent. Hooker. 
CO'NSONANT-. ſ. [conſorans, Latin, ] A let- 
ter which cannot be ſounded by itſelf. 
CONSONANTLY. 4d. [from conſonart.] 
Conſiſtently 7 agreeably.© Hooker. Tilletjon. 
CO'NSONANTNESS. f. [from conſenant.] 
Agreeableneſs ; conſiſtency. 


CO'NSONOUS. a. [conſonus, Latin.] Agree- 


ing in ſound; ſymphonious. | 
CONSOPIA'TION. /. {from cn/opio, Latin. ] 


IT he act of laying. to fleep. Digby. 
CON SORT. . [confors, Latin. 
1. Companien; partner. Denbap.. 


2. An aſſembly; a divan ; a conſultation. 


3. A number of inſtruments playing together. | 


RT Beelus, 
4. Concurrence ; union. Atterlury. 
To CON SO RT. v. „. { from the noun.] To 


aſſlociate with. | Dryden. 
J CONSC'RT. 2, 3. | 

1. To join; to mix; to marry. Lethe. . 

2. To accomvany. Not uſed. ' Shakſpeare. 


CONSC'RTABLE. a. [from conſort.] To be 
compared with; ſuitable. Not uſed. Motion. 
CONSO'R TION. /. [ccaſertio, Lat.] Partner- 
mip; ſociety. ö | 
CONSPE'CTABLE. a. 
'Eſy to be ſeen. 
CONSPECTUTTY. . 


Senſe of ſeeing. 


| [conſpectus, TJ Atin.] 


| Shakſpeare. 


* CONSPE'RSION.. /. [conſperfio, Latin.] A 


© ſprinkling about. 
CONSPICUTTY. . 


PTPPPPŨ WO eECe co  VOURre wer + HF ——äC— — — 248 — 


[from con Pecfus, Lat. ] | 


[ from conſpicucus. ] 
"Brightneſs ; favourableneſs to the fight, Glan. 


| c ON. 


CONSPICUOUS. 2. [confpicuns, Lat. 
1. Obvious to the ſight; ſeen at diſtance 
2. Eminent; famous; diſtinguiſhed. Ali 

CONSPYCUOUSLY. ad. [from cabinet] 
t. Obviouſly to the view. Van! 
2. Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably, 

CONSPFCUOUSNESS. {. [from Conſpicuny, 
1. Expoſure to the view. | 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

CONSPIRACY. ſ. [conſpiratis, Latin,] 
1. A plot; a concerted treaſon, Dryden 
2. An agreement of men to do any thi, 
evil or unlawful. en 
3. Tendency of many cauſes to one event. 

CONSPURANT. a. [conſpirans, Lat.] Conſpit. 
ing; engaged in a conſpiracy ; plotting, Sal. 

CONSPIRA'TION. f. [| conſpiratio, Lain] 
A plot. 

CONSPIRATOR. . [from con ſpire, Latin,] 
A man engaged in a plot; a plotter. Seth. 

To CONSPIRE. v. n. [eon ſpiro, Latin, 
1. To concert a crime; to plot. Sha}(prary, 
2. To agree together: as, a!! Lings conſpire 
to make him happy. 

CONSPIRER. /. { from conſpire] A cor ſpi- 
rator; a plotter. Shakſpeare, 

CONSPFRING Pervers. [In mechanicks, 
All ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite th 


one another. 5 Harris 
CONSPURCA'TION. f. [from conſpura, 


Latin. ] Defilement; pollution. 
CO'NSTABLE, . | comes ſtabuli, as it is ſup- 
poſed. ] f 
1. Lord high conſtable is an ancient officer of 
the crown, long diſuſed in England. The 
function of the conffable of England conſiſted 
in the care of the common peace of the land 
in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. To 
the court of the corfable and marſhal belong. 
ed the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blazonry 
of arms within it. From theſe are derived 
petty © conſtables, or inferiour officers of the 
peace. 7 Coæbel. Clarerdin, 
2. Jo overrun the ConsTABLs. To fend 
more than what a man knows himſelf to be 
worth. | 
CO'NSTABLESHIP. {. [from corfable.] The 
office of a conſtable. Carew. 
CO'NSTANCY. ,. [conflantia, Latin.] 


1. Immutabilit7; perpetuity; unalterable 
continuance. Hoke, 
2. Confiſtency ; unvaried ſtate. Ray. 
3. Reſolution ; Readineſs. Prior. 
4. Laſting affection. Seuth, 
5. Certainty; veracity. Shakſpearee 


CO'NSTANT. a. {conflans, Latin. ] 
1. Firm; not fluid. Bal. 
2. Unvaried; unchanged immutable; durable. 


3. Firm; reſolute; determined. Shakſpearee 
J. Free from change of affection. Sidnys 
5. Certain; not various. — Addiſen 


CONSTANTLY. ad. I from confant. ] Une. 
riably ; perpetually ; certainly; ſteadily. 


To, CONSTELLATE. D. u. [ conftellatus, la- 
tin.] To ſhine with one general light. me 
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ral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour. Browns. 

CONSTELLATION. f. [from conſtellate. ] 
1. A cluſter of fixed ſtars. aiah. 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excellen- 
cies, * ; Hammond. 

CONSTERNA'TION. /. [ from conſterno, Lat.] 
| Afﬀoniſhment ; amazement 3 wonder. South. 
| 9, CONSTIPATE. v. a. [from corflipo, Lat. ] 


3. To bind the belly. Brown. 
CONSTIPA'TION. f. [from conſtipate.] 
1. The act of crowding any thing into lefs 
room. Bentley. 


CONSTITUENT. a. [| conflituens, Latin. ] 
Elemental ; eſſential ; that of which any thing 
conſiſts. | Dryden, Bentley. 

| CONSTITUENT. . 4 

1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes or 

ſettles any thing. bs, Hale. 

2. That which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence 

of any thing. Arbutbnot. 

z. He that deputes another. 

| © CONSTITUTE. v. a. [ conflituo, Latin. ] 

1. To give formal exiſtence ; to produce. 
5 | 4 Decay of Piety. 

2. To erect; to eſtabliſh. - Taylor. 

3. To depute. : 
CONSTITUTER. /, [from conſtitute.] He 
that conſtitutes or appoints. - | 
CONSTITU'TION. ,. [from conftiture.] . 
1. The act of conttitutiog ; enacting; efta- 
bliſhing. A | | 
2. State of being; natural qualities. Nezvton, 
3. Corporeal frame. ä Arbathnot. 
4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health. 
5. Temper of mind. Sidney. Clarendon. 
6. Eſtabliſhed form af government; ſyſtem: 
of laws and cuſtoms. | Daniel. 
7. Particular laws; eſtabliſhment; inſtitu- 
don. I 2 Hooker. 
| CONSTITU'TIONAL. 2. [from conflitution.] 
1. Bred in the constitution; radical. Sharp. 
2. Conſiſtent with the conſtitution; legal. 
CONSTITUTIVE. as from conflitute. ] 
1. Elemental; eſſential; productive. Brozon. 
2. Having the power to enact or eſtabliſh... 
To CONSTRA/IN. v. 4. { confiraindre, Fr, ] 
1. To compel ; to force to ſome action. Shak. 
2. To hinder by force. 


Dryden. 

3. To neceſſitate. Pope. 
4. To violate; to raviſh, Shakſpeare. 
5. To confine ; to preſs. : Gay. 
CONSTRA'INABLE. 4. [from - conftraip. ] 


Liable to conſtraint. Heoker. 
CONSTRAINER. . [from conſtrain.] He 
| that conſtrains. 3 
CONS TRAIN T. ſ. ¶contrainte, Fr.] Com- 
pulſion; violence; confinement. Locke. 
| To CONSTRYCT. v. a. [ conftritum, Latin. ] 
1. To bind; to cramp. | | 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. Arbutb. 
CONSTRICTION. / [from conflris, } Con- 
vation ; compreſſion. Ray. 


— 


4 CONSTE'LLATE. v. a. To unite "LY 


1. To crowd together in a narrow room. Ray. 


2. To ſtop by filling up the paſſages. Arbutb. 


2. Stoppage; obſtruction by plenitudg. Ar. 


To CONSULT. v. 4. 


2 


SY CON 


CONSTRYCTOR. /. [conflrifter, Lat.] That | 
Arbutbnat. 


which compreſſes or contracts. 
To CONST RINGE. v. a. [confiringo, Lat.] 
To compreſs; to contract; to bind. Shak. 
 CONSTRUNGENT. a. [conftringens, Latin. ] 


Having the quality of binding or compreſſing. 


Bacon. 
To CON STRU CT. v. a. [conftruftus, Lat.] 
To build; to form. Boyle. 
CONSTRUCTION. {. fconfirufio, Latin. 
1. The act of building; fabrication. 
2. The form of building; ſtructure; fabric. 
x f Arbuthnet. 
3. The putting of words together in ſuch a 
manner as to' convey a complete ſenſe. Locke. 
4. The act of arranging terms in the proper 
order; the act of interpreting ; explanation. 
| | Sbhakſpeare. 
5. The ſenſe ; the meaning. Collier. 
6. Judgment; mental repreſentation: he put 
a bad conſtructien upon good actions. Brown. 
7. The manner of deſcribing a figure in 
geometry. Eo 
CONSTRU'CTURE. g. [from conſtruct. ] 
Pile; edifice ; fabrick. Blactmore. 
Jo CONSTRUE. v. a. Cconſtruo, Latin. 
1. To range words in their natural order. 
2. To interpret ; to explain. Footer. 
To CO'NSTUPRATE. v. 4. [cinfupro, Lat.] 
To violate; to debauch; to defile. 5 
CONSTUPRA'TION. /. [ from confluprate. 
Violation; defilement, 4 
S a. [ con ſubſtantialis, 
atin. 3 
1. H 2 the ſame eſſence or ſubſtance. Hooler. 
2. Being of the ſame kind or nature. Brerewoodg. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY. , from cenſub- 
Aantial.] Exiſtence of more than one in the 
ſame ſubſtance. Hammond. 
To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. 4. [con and 
ſubſtantia, Latin.] To unite in one common 
ſubſtance or nature. | 


CONSUBSTANTIA'TION.,/. T from conſub= 


fantiate.) The union of the body of our 


bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramental element, 
according to the Lutherans. Atterbury. 
CONSUL. . ¶conſul, Latin. 
1. The chief magiftrate in the Roman re- 
publick. . | Dryden. 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts to 
judge between the merchants of his nation. 
CO'NSULAR. a. { conſularis, Latin. 


3 


1. Relating to the conſul, SpeHiators 
2. CoxsuLAR Man. One who has been 
conſul. Ben Jonſon. 


CONSULATE. J. [conſulatus, Lat. The 


office of conſul. Addiſon. 
. Bien Fonſan. 


To CONSULT. w. n. [conſulto, Latin- To 
take counſel together. . 


1. To aſk advice: as, be conſulted bis friends. 


2. To regard; to act with view or reſpe& to. 

ROE 325 _ Efrange. 
3. To plan; to contrive. Claremdon. 
M 3 | 5 4. Te 


Clarendon. 
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CON CON - 
4. To ſearch into; to examine; to inquire 
of: as, to conſult an author. | 
CONSULT. , [from the verb.] 
I. Tbe act of conſulting. Dryden. 
' 2. The effect of conſulting; determination. 


CONTA'INABLE. a. [from contain. 
to be contained. Bu! 

To CONTA'MINATE. ». a. [cortanin, 1. WW | 
To defilez to corrupt by baſe mixture. ia 

CONTAMINATE. a. [from the verb.] Py. | 


J Poſtiyy 


3. A council; a number of perſons aſſembled luted; defiled. Shakſpe 
in deliberation. Swift. CONTAMINA'TION. / [ from Wee a * 
.CONSULTA'TION. / [from cenſalt.] Pollution; defilement. - 


1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret deliberation. CON TE'MERATED. a. [ contemeratus, La.) 


Mark. Violated ; polluted. 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together. To CONTE'MN, v. a. [ contemr:o, Latin.) To 
Wiſeman. deſpiſe; to ſcorn; to flight; to negie@. { 


*CONSU'LTER. / [from corſult.] One that CONTE'MNER. / [from contemn. ] One tha 
conſults or aſks counſel. Deuteron:cmy. contemns; a deſpiſer. Stth { 

- *"CONSU'MABLE. 2. [from cenſume.] Suf- To CONTE'MPER. v. a. [contenpers, lan] Wi 
ceptible of deſtruction. Wilkins. To moderate by mixture. 


To CONSUME. v. 4. [cenſums, Latin.) To 
| waſte; to ſpend; to deſtroy. 
To CONSU'ME. v. n. To waſte away; to be 
exhauſted. 
CONSUMER. /. [from conſume. ] One that 
- ſpends, waſtes, or deſtroys any thing. 
To CONSU'MMATE. v. a. [ cenſommer, Fr.] 
To complete; to periect. ' Shakſpeare. 
CONSU'MMA TE. a: | from the verb.] Com- 
plete; perfect. | 
CONSUMMA'TION. / [from conſummare.] 
1. Completion; perfection; end. Addiſon. 
2. The end of the preſent ſtate of things. 
3. Death; end of life. 


abaſtity. Arbutbnot. 


Deuteronomy. 


Shakſpeare.s. 


Addiſon. . 


Shekſpeare. © 


CONTE'MPERAMENT. / [from Ns 
Latin. ] The degree of any quality as temper 
to others. | Derban, 

To CONTE'MPERATE. D. d. from Contems 
pero, Latin.] To moderate; to temyer by 
mixture. Wiſmman, 

n . [from contempe. | 
rate. 

1. The act of moderating or tempering, 
2. Proportionate mixture ; proportion, 

To CONTE MPLATE. v. a. [contemplor. 12. 
To ſtudy; to meditate. Watts, 

To CONTE'MPLATE. v. a. To muſe; to 
think ſtudiouſly with long attention. Dryden, 


CONTE'MPTUQUS. 2. [from e 


PR 


CONSU*'MPTION. |. | :onſumptio, Latin. ] CONTEMPLA'TION. /. from contemplate. ( 
1. The act cf conſuming ; waſte; deſtruc- 1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any ſub- 
tion. Locke. zee. Shatſpeare, ( 
© 2. The fate of waſting or periſhing. Youu. 2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the 
3. A waſte of muſcular fleſh, attended with a foul, employed in attention to ſacred things. ( 
hectick fever. Quincy. Shakſpeare. 3. Study; oppoſed to action. Seth. 
CONSU'MPTIVE. 2. | from conſume. CONTEMPLATIVE. a. ¶ from contem lat.] 
1. Deſtructive; waſting ; exhauſting. Addiſon. 1. Given to thought; ſtudious; thought- 
2. Diſeaſed with a contumption. Has wy. ful. | Denhon, 
"CONSU'MPTIVENESS. /. [from cenſump- 2. Employed in ſtudy; dedicated to ſtuiy, 
tive. ] A tendency to a conſumption. 4 3. Having the power of thought. Ray. 6 
*"CONSU'TILE. 4. {c:jurilis, Latin.] That is CONTE'MPLAJIVELY. ad. [from cortin- 
ſewed or ſtitched together. ; plative.] Thoughtfully; attentively. 

To CONTABULATE. v. a. Icontabulo, Lat.] CONTEMPLATOR. /. [Latin,] One em- 

To floor with boards. | . Pioyed in ſtudy. Raleigh, ( 
"CONTABULA'TION. f. [contabulatio, Lat.] CONTE'MPORARY. a. [ contemporain, Fr.] 
A A joining of boards together. 1. Living in the ſame age. Din 
CONTACT. ſ. ſcentafus, Latin. ] Touch; 2. Born at the ſame time. Croley, 
cloſe union. New:n, 3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. Locke» 
CONTA'CTION. /. [contafius, Latin. } The CONTE'MPORARY. /. One who lives at the 
act of touching. Brown. ſame time with another. Dryden. 
CONTA'GION. ſ. [contagio, Latin To CONTEMPORISE. v. a. [con and {puts 

1. The emiffion from body to body by which © Latin. ] To make contemporary. Brown, 
diſeaſes are communicated. Bacon. CONTE'MPT. ſ. [contrmptus, Latin. ] 
2. Infection; propagation of miſchief. X. Cx ar. 1. The act of deſpiſing others; ſcorn, Sth, 
3. Peſtilence ; venemous emanations. Shatſp. 2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. 
CONTA'GIOUS. 4. [from contagio, Latin.} CONTEMPTIBLE. @. ¶ from contempt. 
Infectious; caught by approach. rior. © 1. Worthy of contempt; deſerving ſcorn. 
CONTA'GIOUSNESS. .. [from contagious. ] 2. Deſpiſed ; ſcorned; neglected. Locle. | 
The quality of being contagious. 3. Scornful; apt to deſpiſe. Shatſpearts p 
To CONTAIN. Y. a. [contineo, Latin.  CONTE'MPTIBLENESS. /. [ from conterp!- 
1. To hold, as a veſſel. © Fobn. ible.] The ſtate of being contemptible ; vit- 
2. To compriſe, as a writing. 1 Pet. neſs; cheapneſs. Decay of Piet). : 
3. To reſtrain; to withhold. Sperſer. CONTE'MPTIBLY. ad. [| from contemptible.] 
To CONTAIN. v. 3. To live in continence or Meanly; in a manner deſerving contempt: 


CON 


ole | TEMPTUOUSLY. ad. | from contemp- 
a] | co With ſcorn ; with deſpite. . 
bat, CONTEMPTUOUSNESS. / [from con- 
Pals /emtpruouss Diſpoſition to contempt. 

eare | 95 CONTE/ND. v. u. contendo, Latin. ] . 


1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition. Shak. 
2. To vie; to act in emulation. Dryden. 
T, CONTE/ND. v. a. To diſpute any thing; 


| teſt. Dryden. 
Ty cONTENDENT. ſ. [from contend. ] Antago- 
0 niſt; opponent. X L'Eſtrange. 
: CONTENDER. , [from contend, ] Combat- 
- ant; champion. ; Locke. 
W. CONTENT. a. [contentus, Latin, ] 
9 i 1. Satisfied ſo as not to repine; eaſy. Pope. 
erg 2. Satisfied ſo as not to oppoſe. Shaiſpeare. 


' CONTENT. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To ſatisfy ſo as to ſtop complaint. Tillotſon. 


be 2. To pleaſe ; to gratify. Shakſpeare. 
| CONTENT. /. [from the verb.] 
n 
; 1. Moderate happineſs. Shakſpeare._ 
mY 2. Acquieſcence ; ſatisfaction in a thing un- 
examined. 2 Pope. 
z. That which is contained, or inciuded in 
i] any thing. 9 5 Woodward, 
L 44. The power of containing; extent; capa- 
= 7, | © Graunt, 
2 5. T hat which is compriſed in writing. Add. 
* | CONTENT A'TION. /. | from content.] Satiſ- 
Ne ſaction; content. Sidney. 
Ke CONTENTED, part. a. [from content.] Satiſ- 
the fiedz at quiet; not repining. Xnolles. 
= CONTENTION. /. [ contentis, Latin. ]. 
ob | 1. Strife; debate; conteſt. Decay of Piety. 
10 2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. Sal ſp. 
be 3. Eagerneſs; zeal ; ardour. - « Rogers 
Bp CONTE'NTIOUS. 4. [from contend. ] Quar- 
a relſome ; given to debate; perverſe. Shakſp. 
2. CONTE'NTIOUS Furiſdiction. | In law.] A 
3 court which has a power to judge and deter- 
mine differences between centending parties. 
m- Ante 8 Chambers. 
5. CONTE'NTIOUSLY. ad. from contentious. ] 
* Perverſely; quarrelſomely. Brown. 
55 CONTE'NTIOUSNESS. / 2 content ious.] 
9 Proneneſs to conteſt; perverſeneſs; tuibulence; 
15 | quarrelſomeneſs. Bentley. 
i CONTE'NTLESS. a. [from content.] Diſcon- 
9g tented ; diffatisfied 3 uneaſy. Shakſpeares 
5 CONTENTMENT. . [from content, the 
4 verb 


1. Acquieſcence, without plenary ſatisfaction. 
th, ©» Heoker., Grew. 
2. Gratification, Ins Wotton, 
CONTE'RMINOUS. a. [ conterminus, Latin. ] 


Bordering upon. Hale. 
4 CONTERRA'NEOUS. a. ¶conterraneus, Lat.] 
1 Of the ſame country. 2 
” To CONTEST. v. 4. [| contefler, Fr.] To dif- 
e- pute 3 to controvert; to litigate. Dryden. 
J. %% MW 
1 1. To ſtrive; to contend. Burnet. 
2. To vie; to emulate. Pope. 
-] WH CONTEST. /. [from the verb.] Diſpute ; dif- 
n | Denbam. 


f | ference ; debate 


5 Scornful; apt to deſpiſe. Raleigb. Aiterbury. 


CON 


CONTE'STABLE. 4. [from conteſt, ] Diſpus 
table; controvertible, : 
CONTE'STABLENESS. ſ. [from centeftable.} 
Poſſibility of conteſt, = 
CONTESTA'TION. ſ. [from conteft.] The 
act of conteſting ; debate; ſtrife. Clarendon, 
To CONTE'X. v. a. [contexo, Latin.] To 
weave together. Boyle, 
CO'NTEXT. /. [contextus, Latin] The general 
ſeries of a diſcourſe. Hammond. 
CO'NTEXT. a. | from contex.] Knit together; 
firm. Dierbam. 
CONTE'XTURE. , [from contex.] The diſ- 
polition of parts one among another; the ſyſ- 
tem ; the conſtitution. Blackmore. 
CONTIGNA'TION. /. [ contignatio, Latin. 
1. A frame of beams or boards joined toge- 
ther „ 4 otfons 
2. The act of framing or joining-a fabrick. 
CONTIGUTTY, /. from contiguzus. ] Actual 
contact. = Brown. Hale. 
CONTIGUOUS. a. [ contiguus, Latin. } Meet- 
ing ſo as to touch. ecoten. 
CONTI'GUOUSLY. ad. [from contiguous. ] 
Without any intervening ſpaces. „ 
CONTUGUOUSNESS.. /. {from contigucus. J 
Cloſe connection; coherence. 
CO'N TINENCE. 2 hy Bong . 
CO'NTINENCY. 8 . Lcontinentia, Latin. 
1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. Dryden. 


2. Chaſtity in general. Shakſpeares 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure, Grew» 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures. Taylor. 


5+ Continuity; uninterrupred courſe. Ayliffe, 
CO'NTINENT. &. | continens, e. 
1. Chaſte; abſtemious in lawful! pleaſures. 


Shakſpeares 


2. Reftrained ; moderate; temperate. Shak. 
3. Continuous; connected. Brerewwoed. 
CO'NTINENT. /. [continens, Latin.] ; 


1. Land not disjoined by the ſea from other 7 


lands, | entley. 
2. That which contains any thing. Shakſp. 
To CONTTNGE. v. 1. [contingo, Latin. ] To 
touch; to reach. | Rt * 
CONTINGENCE. 2 / [from contingent. J 
CONTINGENCY. F The quality of being 
fortuitous z accidental pofibility. Brown. 


CONTINGENT. a. [contingens, Lat.] Falling 


out by chance; accidental. South. 
CONTINGENT. /. | 
1. A thing in the hands of chance. Grew. 
2. A proportion that falls to any perſon upon 


a diviſion. | 
CONTUNGENTLY. ad. [ from contingent. 

Accidentally ; without ſettled rule. Noadevard. 
CONTINGEN TNESS. /. [from contingen:.] 

Accidentalneſs; fortuitouſneſs. 6 2 
CONTINUAL. 4. [eontinuus, Latin. 

1. Inceſſant; proceeding without interru 

tion. SE Popes 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made fro 
time to time, within every year and day. Cory. 
CONTUNUALLY. ad. [from continual. ] 

1. Without pauſe ; without interruption. 

2» Without ceaſing, —— 

M 4 


Bentley. 
CON. 
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CONTORTION. J- [from contert.] Twiſt ; 


4 TE NE e õ ELCTCEN > — — 


CON 


CONTINUANCE, , [from continue. ] 

1. Succeſſion uninterrupted. 

2. Permanence in one ſtate, 
3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; laſtingneſs. Haywoard. 
5. Perſeverance. Remans, 
ONTIUNUATE. 4. [| continuatus, Latin. ] 

1. Immediately united. Hooker. 
2. Uninterrupged ; unbroken. Shakſpeare. 
CONTINUATION. g. {from continuate. ] 
Protiaction, or ſucceſſion uninterrupted. Ray. 
CONTFNUATIVE. a. [| from cent inuate.] Ex- 

preſſing permanence or duration. Watts. 
CONTINUA'TOR. / { from :ontinuate.} He 
that continues or keeps up the teries or ſuc- 

ceſſion. Brown, 
Tos CONTIFNUF. v. n. | contiruer, French. ] 

1. To remain in the fame late. Maltheæo. 
* 2.:T0:laſt; to be durable. Samuel. 
- 2. To perſ-vere. Fob. 
Te CONTINUE. v. a. 
1. Jo protract, or tepeat without interrup- 

3 | Pjains. 
2. To unite without a chaſm, or intervening 
' ſubſtance. | Million. 
CONTINUEDLY. d. [from continucd.] 
Without interruption 5 without ceafing, Nor. 
CONTINUER. / {from centizue.} That 

which has the power of perſeverance. Shak/p. 
CONTINUITY: ſ. {contianites, Latin. 

1. Connection uninterrupted ; coheſion. Add. 

2. The texture or coheſion of the parts of an 

animal body. Quincy. Arbutbnot. 
CONTINUOUS. a. Ccontinuus, Latin.] Join- 
ed together without the intervention of any 

ſpace. i tes. 
T CON TO RT. v. a. [ contortus, Latin.] To 
twiſt; to writhe. 5 | Ra 


iſons 


Sidney. South. 


wry motion; flexure. 5 Nay. 
CONTOUR. f. [French.] The outline; the 
line by which any figure is defined or ter- 
minatec. cen N 
CONTRA. A Latin prepoſition uſes in com- 
pofition, which fignifies againſt. | 


4 


© EO'NTRABAND. 2. -{cemrabando, Italian.] 


* Prohibited; illegal; unlawful. Dryden. 
To CONTRABAND. v. a. {from the adjec- 


* 


tive. ] To import goods prohibited. 5 


£ 


7 CONTRACT. v. 4. {contraftus, Latin. ] 


1. To draw together; to ſhorten, Donne, 
2. To bring two parties together; to make a 
- bargain, tb 44 Dryden. 
3. To betroth; to affiance. Tatler, 
4. To procure; to bring; to incur; to draw; 
* to get: as, be contracts bad babits; be con- 
| tracts. a diſeaſe. 2 X. Charles, 
| 5. To ſhorten ; to abridge; to epitomiſe. 
/ A ³ 1 5 
1. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort. Arbutbnot. 
. To bargain : as, 10 contract fer a quantity 
— of. prawificns. | | FIG 
CONTRACT. participial a. [ from'the verb.] 
* Aftanced ; contrafted. _ ij Jbakſpeares 
CONTRACT. J. 

+ 1+ A bargain z a compact. 


5 Temple. 


CON TRADñTCTORY. 4. 


CON 


2. An act whereby a man and woman are 1, 
trothed to one another. $ bak ſpears 
3. A writing in which the terms of x bs 
are included. Cee Ayes. OY 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS. . [from co 
The ſtate of being * e 
CONTRACTIBILITY. + [ from contrac 
_ fible.] Poſſibility of being contracted. 414, 
CONTRA'CTIBLE. a. | from certra#.] Ca. 
pable of contraction. Arbuthn 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS. / [from cane. 
tible.] The quality of ſuffering contraction, 
CON TRA'CTILE. a. [from centract.] Having 
the power of ſhortening itſelf, Arbithy, 
CONTRA'CTION. /. [| contra@&;s, Latin.] 
1. The act of contracting or thortening, Pete, 
2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhrivelling. Abu, 
3. The ſtate of being contracted or drann in. 
to a narrow compals. Newtin, 
4. [In grammar. ] The reduction of two voy. 
els or ſyllables to one. 
58. Abbreviation : as, the writing is full 
contractions. | 
CONTRA CT OR. /. ¶ from contract.] One of 
the parties to a contract or bargain. 
To. CONTRADICT. v. 4. | contradics, Lat] 
1. To oppoſe verbally. Dryden, 
2. To be contrary to; to repugn. Hooker, 
CON TRADI TTER. þ. | from contradict.] One 
that contradiGs z. an oppoſer. Heviſt. 
CONTRADICTION. /. [| from contradid.| 
1. Verbal oppoſition 3 controverſial aſſertion, 
1 Milten. 
2. Oppoſition. Hebrews, 
3. Inconfiency z incongruity. South, 
4. Contrariety in thought or effect. Sdn, 
CONTRADTCTIOUS. 3. | from contradidt. 
I. Filled with contradiction ; inconſiſtent. 
2. Inclined to contradict. 
CONTRADFCTIOUSNESS. /. from certra. 
dictious.] Inconſiſtency. Norris. 
CON'TRADUCTORILY. ad. | from contradic- 


+ tory] Inconũiſtentiy with himſelf; oppoſitely 


Brewns 
[ contradifarin, 


to others. 


Latin.) | 
1. Oppoſite to; inconſi ſtent with, South, 
2. In logick.] That which is in the fulleſt 
© oppoſition. 3 $A 
CONTRADUYCTORY. ſ. A propoſition which 
. - oppoſes the other in all its teims; inconſiſt- 
ency. CES Bramball, 
CONTRADISTIYNCTION. ſ. Diftindtion 
by oppoſite qualities. h Glarville, 
To CONTRADISTINGUISH. v. 2. | contra 
ond diftinguiſh.] ' To. diſtinguiſh by vppolits 
... qualities. - Locle. 
CONTRAFTSSURE. {. . [from contra and 

are.] A crack of. the ſkull where the 


blow was iuflicted, is called fiſſure; but in 


the contrary part, contrafiſſure. Wiſeman. 
Jo CONTRAINDICATE:-v. a. | contra and 
indico, Latin. ] To point out ſome peculiar 

ſymptom, contrary to the general tenour of 
the malady, - | Harvey. 


CONTRAINDICA'TION. . /. from. contra: 


indicate] 


7 


3. On the CONTRARY» 


WU CONTRAVALLATION. f 


. 9 1 
3 : 
C | 


/ | _ 
Ir indication or ſymptom, which 
| 1 . done which the” main ſcope 
of a diſeaſe points out at firſt. 
 CONTRAMU'RE. f. [contremur, Fr.] An 
"ut-wall built about the main wall of a city. 
CONTRANITENCY. J. [from centra and 
ien Latin.] Reaction; a reſiſtency againit 
preſſure. : f Dic. 
cCONTRAPOSI'TION. ſ. [from contra and 
| - poſitions] 4 placing over againſt. | 
CUNTRAREGULARITY.. ſ. [from contra 
| and regu/arity. ] Contrariety to rule. Norris, 
CONTRA'RIANT. 8. [ contrariant, contrarier, 
French. ] Inconſiſtent ; contradictory. Ay/rfe. 
CONTRARIES. /. | from rant In 
logick, propoſitions which deftroy each other. 
CONTRARLVETY. / [from contrarietas, Lat.] 
1. Repugnance; oppoſition. Wotton. 


2. Inconſiſtency; quality or poſition deſtruc- 
tive of its oppoſite. 


Sidney. 
CONTRA'RILY. ad. [from contrary. ] 
1. In a manner contrary. Ray. 
2. Different ways; in different directions. 
CONTRA'RINESS. /. [from contrary. ] Con- 
trariety 3 oppoſition. ? 4 
CONTRA'RIOUS. a. [from contrary. ] Op- 


| polite; repugnant. - | Milton. 
CONTRA'RIOUSLY. ad. [from contrarious.] 
Oppolitely. yr. Shaꝶſpeare. 
CONTRA RIWISE. ad. | 
I. Converſely. Bacon. 


2. On the contrary. Davies. Raleigh, 
CONTRARY. a. { contrarius, Latin. ] | 
1. Oppoſite ; contradictory; not fimply 
different. a Dawes. 
2. Inconſiſtent ;_ diſagreeing. > 
3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. 
CONTRARY. . [from the adjective.] | 
1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. Cooley. 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other. 
In oppoſition; on 
che other ſide. 5 * Swoife, 
4. To the ConTRARY. To a contrary pur- 
poſe. Stilling fleet. 
ToCONTRARY. v. a. [contrarier, Fr.] To 
oppoſe; to thwart. Obſolete. Latimer, 
CONTRAST. . { contrafte, Fr.] Oppoſition 
and diſſimilitude of figures, by which one 
contributes to the vifibility or effect of another. 
To CONTRA'ST. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To place in oppoſition. - 
2.10 ſhow another figure to advantage. 


and walls, Lat.] The fortification thrown 
up, to hinder the ſallies of the garriſon. 
GEONTR AVENE: v. 4. | contra and wenio, 
atin. 
CO RAVENER. [; 
He who oppoſes another. 
Co AVENTION. /. [French.] Oppo- 
ſition. Swifts 


from contravene. ] 


| CONTRAYE'RVA, /. A ſpecies of birth- 


wort, ' Miller. 
CONTRECTA'TION. ſe [ contrefatio, Lat.] 
A touching or handling. 
CONT RIBUTARY. 4. [from con and trilu- 


Tillotſen. 8 


from contra 


To oppoſe; to obſtruct; to baffle. . 


CON 
tary.) Paying tribute to the ſame ſovereign. 
To CONTRIBUTE. v. 4. [contriluo, Latin. 1 
To give to ſome common ſtock. Addiſon. 
To CONTRIBUTE. . 2. To bear a part; 
to have a ſhare in any act or effect. Popes 
CON TRIBU'TION. f. [from contribute. ] 
1. The act of promoting ſome defign in con- 
Junction with other perſons. 3 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands for 
ſome common purpoſe. | Graunt. 
3- That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country. SBakſpeare. 
CONTRILBUTIVE. a. | from contribute. ] That 
has the power of promoting any purpoſe in 
concurrence with other motives. Dec. of Piety. 


CONTRIBUTOR. /. [from contribute.] One 


that bears a part in ſome common deſign. S5. 


CONTRIBUTORY. #2. [from contribute. J 
Promoting the ſame end; bringing afliſtance 
to ſome joint deſign. | 

To CONTRISTATE. v. a. [contriſto, Lat.] 
To ſadden ; to make ſorrowful. Hacon. 


CONTRIST ACTION. f. [from contriſtate. ] 


The act of making ſad; the ſtate of being 
made ſad. | 1 Bacon, 
CONTRIT'TE. a. [eontritus, Latin.] 

1. Bruiſed ; much worn. AIR 

2. Worn with forrow ; haraſſed with t 

ſenſe of guilt ;z penitent. Contrite is ſorrow- 
ful for fin, from the love of God and defire 
of pleaſing him; and attrite is forrowful for 


fin, from the fear of puniſhment. 1 


CONTRYTENESS. /. [from contrite.] 
trition ; repentance. '' © 
CONTRYTION. ſ. [from contrite.] 


of | Newton. 
2. Penitence ; ſorrow for ſin. Spratt. 
CONTRIVABLE. a. [from contrive. ] Poſ- 
fivle to be planned by the mind. Wilkinss 
CONTRUVANCE. . {from contrive.Þ 
1. The act of contriving ; excogitation. 
2. Scheme; plan.  __ Glanville. 
3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 
To CONTRIYVE. v. a. [| controuvwer, French. J 
1. To plan out; to excogitate. Tillotſan. 
2. To wear away. | ee, 19 
To CONTRTVE. v. a. To form or deſign; 
to plan. | .. Shakſpeares 
CONTRYVEMENT. / [from contrive.] In- 
vention. GOES 8 
CON TRTVER. /. [from contrive.] An in- 
venter. Ws Denb 
CONTROL. . Ccontrole, French. a 


1. A regiſter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the 
. 
3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. Shake 


other. 
2. Check; reſtraint. 


To CONTROL. v. a. 3 77 the noun, ] | 
1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. | n , 
2. To govern ; to reftrain ; to ſubject. Dryd. 
3. To overpower ; to confute. Bacon. 

CONTRO'LLABLE. a. [from control.] Sub- 

ject to control; ſubject to be wu, 


1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to powder. | 


Atterb. 
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 CONTUMELY. /. 


* CONVALE'SCENCY. 


CON 
CONTROLLER. /. [from control.] One that 
has the power of governing or reſtraining. Dry. 
CONTRO'LLERSHIP. F [from controller. ] 
The office of a controller. 
CONTRO'LMENT. /. from control.] 
2. The power or act of ſuperintending or re- 
ſtraining; reſtraint. Dax ies. 
2. Oppoſition ; reſtraint; confutation. 


' CONTROVERSIAL. a. {from controverſy. ] 


Relating to diſputes ; diſputatious. Locke. 


* CONTROVERSY. ſ. [| controwerfia, Latin. } 


1. Diſpute 3 debate; agitation of contrary 


opinions. Denbam. 
2. A ſuit in law. Deuteronc my. 
3. A quarrel. Jerumiab. 
4. Oppoſition; enmity. Shalſpeare. 


To CONTROVERT. wv. 2. [contſcuerto, 
Latin. } To debate; to diſpute any thing in 
writing. ; ©,  Cheyne. 

CONTROVERTIBLE, 2. [from coxtro- 
vert.] Diſputable. Browns 

CONTROVERTIST. /. [from contrevert.] 
Diſputant. Tuletſon. 

CONTUMA'CIOUS. a [ cintumax, wee), 
Obſtinate; perverſe 3; ſtubborn. Hammond. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSLY. ad. | from contuma- 
cious. ] Obſtinately ; inflexibly ; perverſely. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS. /. | from contuma- 

cCiaus. ] Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs. MWiſcman. 

CONTUMACY. /. [from contumacia, Lat.] 

1. Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs; ſtubbornneſs; 
inflexibility. | 

2+ [In law.] A wilful contempt and diſobe- 

dience to eny Jawtul ſummons or judicial 
order. | Auyliffe. 

CONTUME'LIO US. 2. 8 Lat.] 
1. Reproachful; rude; ſarcaſtick. Shakſp. 
2+ Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal; rude. 

| Y Government of the Tongue, 

8. Productive of reproach ; ſhameful; ig- 

nominious. Decay of Piety. 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. from centune- 
Long. ] Reproachfully; contemptuouſiy; rudely. 

2 . » Hooker. 

CONTUME'LIOUSNESS. 1 [ from contume- 

' fious.] Rudeneſs; reproach. n 

contumelia, Lat.] Rude- 

nels; contemptuouſneſs; bitterneſs of lan- 
guage z. reproach. Hooker. Tillotſon. 

To CONTU'SE. v. 4. [contuſus, Latin. ] 

1. To beat together; to bruiſe. Bacon. 

2. To bruife the fleih without a breach of 

the continuity. | I ſeman. 

CONTU'SION, /. [from contuſto, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of beating or bruiſing. 


2. The ſtate of being beaten or broiled. Boyle. 


3. A bruiſe, Bacen. 
CONVALESCENCE. 7 / [| from gonwaleſco, 
5 Latin. ] 


of health; recovery from diſeaſe. Clarendon. 


CONVALE'SCENT. a. [c:nvaleſcens, Lat.] 


© Recovering ; returning to a ſtate of health. 


"'CONVENABLE. a. ¶cenvenable, Fr.] Con- 


fiſtent with; agreeable to; according to. 
To CONVENE. v. n. [cenvenio, Latin. To 
come together; to aſſemble. Boyle. 


Mit n. 


Renewal 


CON 
To CONVE'NE. Dc. 


1. To call together; to aſſemble; 4 


voke. 

2. To ſummon judicia!ly, 4 
cONVENIENCE. . 
CONVE'NIENCY. 8 J [ convenientia, La. 

1. Fitneſs; propriety. Hasle 


2. Commodiouſneſs; eaſe, "i 
3. Cauſe of eaſe; accommodation. 555% 
4. Fitneſs of time or place. Sbatſpear, 
CONVENIENT. a. convenient, Lat.] Fi: 
ſuitable z proper; well adapted. Tllaſ, 
CONVE'NIENTLY. ad. from conver; | 
__ Commodioully 3 without difficulty. Stak, 
2. Fitly. Wiki, 
CONVENT. / | conventus, Latin, ] 
1. An aſſembly of religious perſons, 954 
2. A religious houſe; a monaſtery ; a i: 
nery. Addiſon, 
To CONVENT. v. a. [convcnis, Latin. ] To 
call before a judge or judicature. Shakſpeare, 
CONVENTICLE. // [ conventiculum, Latin] 
1. An aſſembly z a meeting. Aylife, 
2. An aſſembly for worſhip. Hooker, 
3. A ſecret aſſembly. Shakſpeare, 
CONVENTICLER. F. I from converticle,] 
One that ſupports or frequents private and 
unlawful aſſemblies. Din den. 
CONVENTION. /,. ¶cenventio, Latin,] 
. The act of coming together; union; 
coalition. Bye 
2. An aſſembly. Swift. 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time. 
CONVENTIONAL. 4. [from conventim.] 
Stipulated; agreed on by compact. Hal. 
CONVE'NTIONARY. a. from convention. 
Acting upon contract; ſettled by ſtipulation. 
2 ; Carew, 
CONVE'NTUAL. a. { conwentve!, French.] 
Belonging to a convent 3 monattick. Aylife, 
CONVENTUAL. . [from convent.] A 


monk; a nun; one that lives in a convent. 


To CONVERGE: v. . | convergo, Lat.] To 
tend to one point from different places. 
5 Newton, 
CONVERGENT. 7 a. {from converge.] 
CONVERGING. & Tending to one point 

from different places. 
CONVE'RSABLE. a. {from conwerſe.] Qut- 
lied for converſation ; fit for company. 


 CONVE'RSABLENESS. /. [from corver- 


ſable.] The quality of being a pleaſing com- 
panion. | 


CONVE'RSABLY. ad. [from converſable.} | 


In a converſable manner. TE 
CONVE'RSANT. a. [ converſant, French. 
1. Acquainted with; familiar. Hookers 
2. Having intercourſe with any. Fojhuas 
3. Relating to; having for its object; con- 
ceining: /Jegick is converſant about mary 
things. Hooker. Add 01. 
CON VERSA'TION. f. Fcenverſatio, Latin. 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk. Swift. 


2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon any. 


ſubject. — 


3. Commerce; intercourſe familiarity. Dry 


4+ Be- 


A 
a 7 + 


Bel "PA , . of acting in common 
4. : | Peter. 


Nur RSATIVE. a. [from converſe. ] Re- 
* life; not contemplative. 
7, CONVERSE. v. ns [ converſer, French. 


1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourſe 
with. . DP 4 Locke. 
. To be acquainted with. Sbal ſpeare. 


3. To convey the: thoughts reciprocally in 


0 ye To diſcour le familiarly upon wy Ge 
. To have commerce with a different ſex. 

' CONVERSE. . {from the ad! 2 
I. Converſation z manner of -Jiſcourſing 1 


c of order; recjprocally, _ . 

CONVERSION. 7. [ conwerfio, Latin. ] 

I. Change from 
tranſmutation. 

2. Change from reprobation to grace. 
3. Change from one religion to another. 


no virtue is vice, no vice is virtue. 
| CONVE'RSIVE. a. [from converſe. ] Con- 
verſable; ſociable. 3 

7 CONVE RT. v. 4. [converte, Latin. 
| 1, To change into another ſubſtance; to 
| Burnet. 
other. 


tranſmute. j * 
2. To change from one religion to 
3. To turn from æ bad to a good life. 
4. To turn toward any point. Broron. 
5. To apply to any uſe; to appropriate. 
To CONVE'RT. v. #. To undergo a change; 
' to be tranſmuted. Shakſpeare. 
CONVERT. . A perſon converted from one 
opinion to another. Stilling fleet. 
CONVE'RTER. /. [ from convert, ] One that 
makes converts. | 188 
CONVERTIBILITY. . [from conwertible.] 
The quality of being poſſible to be converted. 
CONVERTIBLE. a. [| from conan 
1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable. Arb. 
2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 


for the other... - | _ 
CONVERTIBLY. ad. [from convertible.] 
Reciprocally. South, _ 


CONVERTITE. /. [converti, French.] A 


convert. | Donne. 
CONVEX. 4. [convexus, Latin.) Rifing in 

a circular form; oppoſite to concave. 
CONVEX. /. A convex body. | Ticket, 
CONVE'XED. particip. a. from convex. ] 

Protuberant in a circular form. Brown. 


CONVE'XEDLY. ad. [from convex.] In a 


—_——_— ' Browns 
CONVEXITY. / [from conwex.] Protube- 
rance in a circular form. Newton. 


CONVE'XLY. ad. [from convex. ] In a con- 
vex form. 5 Grew. 
CONVE'XNESS._/. {from conwex.] Spheroi- 
Lal protuberance; convexity. 
CONVEXO-CONCAVE. a. Having the 


below on the inſide, correſponding to the 


oy 


— ͥ —— 


Milton. 


familiar life. hs on Pope. 
2. Acquaintance; cohabitation ; familiarity. 
ing © __ Glanville, + 


CONVERSELY. ad. [from converſe. ] With 


one ſtate into another; 
en Arbuthnot. - 


4. The interchange of terms in an argument: 


— — 


3 
/ . 4 


CON 


external protuberance. Newtons 
To CONVEY. Ve Af, [ conwebo,,. Latin. 
1. To carry; to tranſport from one place to 


another. 1 Kings. 
2. To hand from one o another. Loc te. 
3. To carry ſecretly. N eine 
4. To bring; to tranſmit. | oc ke. 


5. To transfer; to deliver to another. Locke. 
6. To impart. Locke. 
7. To introduce. | Locke. 
8. To manage with privacy. Shakſpeare. 


1. The act of removing any thing. Shakſpe 
2. Way for carriage or tranſportation. Raleigh, 
3. The method of removing ſecretly. Sbalſp. 
veyed. Shakfpeares 
livery from one to another. Locte. 


 CONVE'YANCE. /. [from convey. ]. 


9 * 


K 48 of n ee be 
"be 11 1 Pi ; cr „ 
25 ing dy ö Clarendon, 
8. Secret management; jaggling artiice. 
„ ä Hooker. Hudibrate 
CONVE'YANCER. , [from conveyance. ] 

A lawyer who draws writings by which pro- 
perty is transferred. i 


* 


CONVE'VER. C [from conwey.] One who 


carries or tranſmits any thing, « BPrerezwoods 
To CONVTCT.. v. a. | convinco, Latin. | 
1. To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt. Bacon, 
2. To-confute; to diſcover to be falſe. Bro. 
CONVICT. 2. Convicted; detected in guilt. 
CONVICT. /. [from the verb.] A perſon 
caſt at the bar. |  Ayiliffe. 
CONVICTION. . [from convicrF. 
1, Detection of guilt. NNE J. 
2. The act of convincing ; confutation. Att. 
CONVICTIVE. 3. 
the power of convincing. = 
To CONVI'NCE. v. 4. {convinco,. Latin. ] 5 
1. To force another to acknowledge a con- 
teſted poſition. 7 Tillocſon. 
2. To convict; to prove guilty of. Ralezghs 
3. To evince; to prove. Sbalſpea re. 


4. To overpower ; to ſurmount. Shakſpeare. 
CONVINCEMENT. . I from convince- J 
Convict ion. Decay e 


PP iety. 
from convince. 
1. Capable of conviction. 

2. Capable of being evidently diſproved,” 
CONVUNCINGLY. ad. ¶ from convince.] In 
ſuch a manner as to leave no room for doubt. 
CONVINCINGNESS.. / [from convincing - 
The power of convincing. | 3 
To CONVTVE. v. a, {convive, Latin.] To 
entertain; to feaſt. 


| Sbakjj are. 
CONVTVAL. 2 a. [convivalis, Latin. ] Re- 


CONVINCIBLE. 2. 


CONVTVIAL. S lating to an entertainment; 


feſtal; ſocial. 
CONU'NDRUM. . 


- 


Denham. - 


| [conveco, Latin. 
To call together. [ROS Th 


CONVOCA'TION. / [convecatio, Latim - 
1. The act of calling to an aſſembly, Sidney. * 
2. An afſembly. | -  Leviticuse 
3. An allembly of the clergy for conſultation 


r R BIS Ce WS DD Es a 7, 


from cenvict.] Having | 


A low jeit ; a quibble, . - 
ö To CO'NVOCATE. Ve As 
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upon matters eccleſiaſtical : as the . 
conſiſts of two diſtin houſes, ſo does this; 


_ »- the archbiſhops and biſhops fit ſeverally ; the 


reſt of the clergy are reprefented by deputies. 
Stillin _ 
7 CONVOR'E. v. . [convece, Latin. T 
Call together; to ſummon an aſſembly. 
2 CONVO'LVE. v. 4. [conveloo, Lat.] To 


roll together; to roll one part upon another. 


COP 
CO'OLER. . [from cool.] 
1. That which has the power 
2 ſſel hich gs 
2. A veſſel in whic any thing is 0 
CO'OLLY. ad. [from 1 l made 
1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 
2. Without paſſion. : 
CO'OLNESS. 3 [from cool. wa 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or 2 degree of bn 


of cooling . 


Milton. : 


'CONVOLU'TED. part. Twiſted ; rolled upon 
- Itſelf. | . 
"CONVOLUTION. // [convelutio, Latin. ] 

1. Tbe act of rolling any thing upon itſelf. Gr. 

2. The ſtate of rolling together in company. 
'To CONVOYY. v. a. [| convoyer, French. To 
* accompany by land or ſea, for the ſake of 
defence. 

'CONVOY. / [from the verb. 

1 Force attending the road by way of de- 

8 
The act of attending as a defence. 
ONU SANCE. /. [connoiſſance, Fr.] Cog- 
* * nifance; notice, 

To CONV ULSE. Ve Ae [comwulfus, Latin. ] 

JI To give an irregular and involuntary motion 
© - to the parts of any body. Thom/on. 
©ONVU'LSION. / {conwulfio, Latin. ] 

1. An involuntary contraction of the fibres 
and muſcles. Quincy, 
2. Any irregular and violent motion; com- 

motion. Temp le. 

c oN vv LSIVE. 2. Lev, French. ] That 

gives twiches or ſpaſms. ale. 

CON. .. Form, Fr. euriiculus, Latin.] A 
: rabbit; an animal chat burrows in the ground. 


Ben Fonſon. 
- a> CONYCATCH. a. ” ITO cheat ; to 
trick. i 39 


CONYCATCHFR. J. Athief; à cheat. 
"To COO. v. 7. [from the ſound: 16 To cry as 
d @ Cove or pigeon. Thomſon. 
COOK. . [coat, Latin. One whoſe pro- 
feiſion is to dreſs and prepare victuals for the 
table. Shak/peare. 
COOK- MAID. ſ. [cook and maid. ], A maid 
that dreffes proviſions. Addi) iſen, 
COOK-ROOM. / A room in which 1 8 ions 
art prepared for the ſhip's crew. 


; . To COOK. ©. 4. [coquo, Latin.] 


1. To prepare victvals for the table. Dec. of Pi. 
2. To appear for any purpoſe. Shaijpeare. 
COOKERY. . [from cook. ] The art of 

dreſſing viQtuals. Davies. 

COOL. a. [| keelen, Dutch.] 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

2. Not zealous z ; not ardent; not fond. 
C001. [. Freedom from beat: as, the cool of 
the evening. 

To COOL. U. As lan, Dutch. ] 

1. To make cool; to allay heat. 

2. To quiet paſtion ; to calm anger. 
- To COOL. v. z. 
1. To grow lefs hot. EO 
2. To grow ol. warm with regard to "PM 


Pg 


"In; | 
Swift. 


1 


Shakſpeare. | 


Bac, 


2. Want of affection; diſinclination. Clara 


3. Freedom from paſſion. 
COOM. /. [ecume, French.] 


® 1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth, 


P/ 

2. That matter that works out of the _ 
of carriages. Bails, 

COOMB. . A meaſure of corn continig 
four buſhels. Buily, 

OOP. J. [kvype, Dutch.] , 


liquids. 


2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 


or ſheep. Brgy, 

To COOP. v. a. [from the noun.] To fi 
up in a narrow compaſs; to cage. Dryden, 

COOPE'E.. h E French.) A motion in 
dancing. 

COOPER. /. [from co0p.] One that makes 
Coops or barrels. | Child, 
'CO'OPERAGE. ſ. {from cooper.] The piice 

paid for cooper's work. 

To COOPERATE. v. x. [con and cpera, Lat.] 
1. To labour jointly with another to the ſame 
end, Bacon. By. 

2. To concur in producing the ſame effect. 

COOPERA'TION. ſ. [from cooperate. | The 
act of contributing or concurring to the ſame 
end. Bacon. 

COOPERATIVE. a. [from cooperate.) Pro. 
moting the ſame end jointly. 

COOPERA'TOR. /. [from corperate.] He 

that, by joint endeavours, promotes the {ame 
end with others. 

COOPTA'TION, f [ceepto, Latin.] Adop- 


tion; aſſumption: 


COO RDIN ATE. as [con and ordinatus, Lat.] 


Holding the ſame rank. Watts, 


COO'RDINATELY. ad. [from coordinate. ] | 


In the ſame rank. 
COO'RDINATENESS. /. | from coordinate. 

The ſtate of being coordinate. 
COORDINA'TION. . [from coordinate] 
The ſtate of holding the fame rank; colla- 


.  teralneſs. F 
COOT. /.  [eotee, French, ] A ſmall black 
N Din den. 
COP. /. [eps Dutch. ] The head ; the top of 
any thing. 
CO” PAL. : The Mexican term for a gum. 


COPA'RCENARY. . [from coparcerere] 
oint ſucceſſion to any inheritance. 
PA'RCENER. 7. [from con and particept, 

Latins ] - Coparceners are ſuch as have equal 


FOE: in che inherißpce of the anceſtor. 


C 


Ceavel. Davie. 


COPAR- 


1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation of 


Hale. 


| COPIOUSLY. ad. [from cop. 
1, Plentifully ; abundantly; in great quanti- 


| CO'PPER-WORK. » [copper and wv 


* * VO 


c OP. 


9 
ENV. ſ. [See Cor Axcxxrz. ] 
co ſhare of coparceners. 


Gf A'RTNER. . [co and partner.] One that 


"has a ſhare in ſome common ſtock or affair. 


OAK TNT RSH. : 1. [from ater . 
| The fate of bearing an equal part, or pof- 


an e ual ihare. | Hale. 
Gora TAN. a. [from cope. ] High raiſed ; 
n Hanmer. 


ebe VA. ſ. A gum which diſtils from a 


tree in Braſil. 


þ COPE. .. [See Cor.] 


1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 
2. A facerdotal cloak, worn in ſacred mini- 


ſtration. 
3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head. 


| Dryden. 
7 COPE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover as with a cope. Addiſon. 


2. To reward; to give in return. Shakſpeare. 
3. To contend with; to oppoſe. Shakſpeare. 
To COPE., v. 2. 
1. To contend 3 to ſtruggle; to ſtrive. Phil. 
2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. Sh. 
COPESMATE. /. Companion; friend. Spenſ. 


| COPIER. . [from copy. ] 


1. One that copies; a tranſeriber. Addiſon. 
2. A plagiary ; an imitator, Tickel. 


COPING. /. [from cope.] The upper tire of 
maſonry which covers the wall. 

COPIOUS. 4. | copia, Latin: ] 
1, Plentiful ; abundant; exuberant z in great 
quantities. . >..." Thomſon. 
2. Abounding in words or images; not barren ; 
not conciſe. * Milton. 


ties. 
2. At large; without brevity or concifeneſs ; 
diffuſely. _ 3 
COPIOUSNESS. ,. [from copious. ] 
1. Plenty; abundance; exuberance. 
2. Diffuſion ; exuberance of ſtyle, 


Dryden. 


| COPIST. / from copy.] A copier; an imita- 


tor. 
COPLAND. /. A piece of ground which ter- 
minates with an accute angle. Dict. 


| COPPED. 2. {from cop.] Riſing to a top or 
| head, | Wiſeman. 
| COPPEL, ſ. An inſtrument uſed in chymi- 


ſtry to try and purify gold and filver. 


COPPER. /. [koper, Dutch.] One of the fix 


primitive metals. Copper is the moſt ductile 
and malleable metal, after gold and filver. Of 
I and lapis calaminaris, is formed braſs ; 
of copper and tin, bell-metal ; of copper and 
braſs, what the French call bronze, uſed for 
figures and ſtatues. 8 
COPPER, /. A boiler larger than a moveable 
, pot. 3 Bacon. 
COPPER-NOSE, . [copper and noſe. ] 
noſe, 3 Wiſeman. 
CO'PPER-PLATB. /. A plate on which pic- 


tures are engraven. 


A red 


; 171.1 A 
place where Copper is manufactured. 


: Addiſen. 


SS 


CO PPER AS. /. [kopperooſe, Dutch. ] A name 
given to three ſorts of vitriol: the green, the 
bluiſh green, and the white. What is com- 
monly ſold for copperas, is an artificial vitriol, 
made of a kind of ſtones found on the ſeaſhore 
in Eſſex. : 
CO'PPERSMITH. ſ. ſc:pper and fmith.] One 
that manufactures copper. Swift. 
CO PPERWORM. . 
1. A little worm in ſhips, : 
2. A worm, breeding in one's hand. Ainſiu. 
CO'PPERY..a. [from copper. ] Containing cop- 
per. N ood ward. 
CO'PPICE. ſ. [copeaux, French. ] A low wood 
cut at ſtated times for fuel. Sidney. Mortimer. 
CO'PPLE-DUST. ſ. [or cel duft. ] Powder 


. + uſed in purifying metals. Bacon. 
CO'PPLED. 4. [from cp. ] Rifing in a conicls 

form. Woodward. 
COPSE. f. Short wood. - 3 Waller. 


To COPSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To pre- 
ſerve underwood. - Swift. 
CO'PUL A. ſ. [Latin.] The word which unites 
the ſubject and predicate of a propoſition : as, 
books are dear; are is the copulo. Watts. 
To CO'PULATE. v. a. [ copulo, Latin.] To 
unite ; to conjoin. ; Bacon. 
To CO'PULATE. v. 1. To come together ag 
different ſexes. N Mi ſeman. 
COPULA'TION. /. [from copulate.] The con- 
greſs or embrace of the two ſexes. 
CO'PULATIVE. HY at ea Latin.] A 
term of grammar. Copulative prepoſitions are 
thoſe which have more ſubjects : as, riches. 
and Foncurs are temptations. | 
COPY. . [copie, French. ] EA 
1. A tranſcript from the archetype or origĩ- 


nal. | , Denbam. 
2. An individual book : as, a good and fair 
copy. 5 Hooker 
3. The autograph ; the original; the arche- 
type. | Holder. 


4. An inftrument by which any conyeyance is. 


made in law. Shakſpearee. 
5. A picture drawn from another picture. 
CO'PY-BOOK. /.. { copy and book. 


tate. 3 
COPY-HOLD. /. [copy and Bld.] A tenure, 


for which the tenant hath nothing to ſhe but 
the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward of 


his lord's court. This is called a baſe tenure, 


becauſe it holds at the will of the lord; yet 


not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of the 
' manor : ſo that if a copy-holder break not 


the cuſtom of the manor, and thereby forfeit, 
his tenure, he cannot be turned out at che 


lord's pleaſure. Coæuley. 


CO'PY-HOLDER. /. One that is poſleſſed af - | 


land in copy-hold. 

To COPY. wm a. ; 
1. To tranſcribe z to copy from an original, 
2. To imitate ; to propoſe to imitation. 


To COPY. v. n. To do any thing in imitation | 
| Dryden. 


of ſomething elſe. 
Te COQUE'T. v. a. {from the noun. ] To treat 
. with 


A book 


in which copies are written for learners to imis, | 
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with an appearance of amorous tenderneſs. Sw. 
CO'QUETRY. / [coguererie, French. ] Affect- 
ation of amarous advances. Aaddiſen. 
CO'QUETTE. f. ſ[coguerte, French.] A gay, 
airy girl, who endeavours to attract notice. 
CO'RACLE. . [cworzwgle, Welch.] A boat 
uſed in Wales by fiſhers ; made by drawing 
leather or oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker 
work. 
CORAL. . fo e Latin. } 
1. Red coral is a plant of great hardneſs and 
ſtony nature while growing in the water, as it 
has after long expoſure to the air. Hill. 
2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks. 
CORALLINE. . Conſiſting of coral. 
CO'RALLINE. . Coralline is a fea-plant uſed 
in medicine; but much inferior to the coral 
in hardneſs. Hill. 
CO'RALLOID, or Con ALTOIDATL. a. [xe ga- 
Nene. Reſembling coral, 
CORA'NT. /. (courant, French.] A nimble 
ſprightly dance. Walſh. 
CO'RBAN. / [. 22 ] An alms baſket; a gift; 
an alms. X. Charles. 


CORBE. 4. [ccurbe, French. ] Crooked. 


CO'RBEILS. {. Little baſkets uſed in fortifica- 


tions, filled with earth. 
CO'RBEL. /, [In architecture.] The repreſent- 
ation of a baſket. | 
CO'RBEL, or Coxzir. f. A ſhort piece of 
timber ſticking out fix or eight inches from 
a wall. 
CORD, f. Cort, Welch; cborda, Latin. 
1. A rope; a ſtring. Blackmore. 
2. A quantity of wood or fuel; a pile eight 
feet long, four high, and four broad, | 
COQRD-MAKER. /. {cord and make. ] One 
whole trade is to make ropes; a ropemaker. 
CORD-WOOD. /. [card and weed. } Wood 
piled up to be fold for fuel. 

To CORD. v. a. {from the noun. ] To bind 
with ropes. | ; | 
CORDAGE. ſ. [from cord.] A quantity of 

cords. 3 ERaleigb. 
CORDED. a. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 
CORDELFVER. . A Franciſcan friar; ſo 
named from the cord which ſerves him for a 
cincture. N Prior. 
CORDIAL. /. [from cor, the heart, Latin. ] 
1. A medicine that increaſes the force of the 
heart, or quickens the circulation. 
2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtiength. 
3+ Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
/ exhilarates. ors Dryden. 
CORDIAL. 4. 85 
1. Reviving; invigorating ; reſtorative. 
- 2. Sincere; hearty ; proceeding from the 
© heart. Fe Hammond. 
CORDIATITY. , [from cordial. ] | 
1. Relating to the heart. Brown. 
2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy. 
CO'RDIALLY. ad. {from cordial. Sincerely ; 
' heartily, z outh, 
 CORDINER. /. [cerdennier, French, ] A thoe- 
maker, | l Coꝛwel. 


1 


/ 


COR 


CORDON. 7 French. ] A row of ſtone s. 


CONT Ns he — leather. ] Spanith 


CORWAINER. T A thoemaker, ele. 
CORE. f [caur, French. 
1. The heart. Sha ſpcare. 
2. The inner part of any thing. Raleigh, 


3- The Inner part of a fruit which contain; 
the kernel. 1 
4+ The matter contained in a boil or fore, 
a D Dryden, 
CORIA'CEOUS. a. 1 Latin.] 
1. Conſiſting of leather. : 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 4-44, 
CORIANDER. /. A plant. 
CORINTH. / A ſmall fruit commonly called 
currant. | Broome, 
CORFN THIAN Order, is generally. reckoned 
the fourth of the five orders of architecture. 
The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ſta!ks ariſe, of which the 
fixteen volutes are formed, which ſupport the 
abacus.. _ * Harris, 
CORK. /. [cortex, Latin.) 
I. A glandiferous tiee, in all reſpects like the 
ilex, excepting the bark. Miller, 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for ſtopples. 
3. The ſtopple of a bottle. King. 
CORKING-PIN. /. A pin of the largeſt ſize. 
3 Swift, 
CO'RKY, 4. [from cork.] Conſiſting of — 
| Sbakſpeare, 


- CORMORANT. ſ. [cormoran, French. | 


1. A bird that pieys upon fiſh. 
2. A glutton. 
CORN. /, [conn, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in pods; 
ſuch as are made into bread. Shakſpeares 
2. Grain yet unreaped. Knollei. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthraſned. Jeb. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and pain- 
ful. N Wiſeman 
To CORN. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with falt. 


To granulate. 


Dryden, 


CORN-FIELD. /. A field where corn is grow. 
Shakſpeare, . 


ing. 
CORN-FLAG. ſ. [earn and flag.] A plant; 
the leaves are like thoſe of the fleur-de-1ys. 
CORN-FLOOR. /. The floor where corn is 
ſtored. | Hoſea. 
CORN- FLOWER. /. [from corn and flower. ] 
The blue bottle. | Bacon. 
CORN-LAND. ſ. [corn and land.] Land ap- 
propriated to the production of grain. 
CORN-MASTER. ſ. [corn and maſter.] One 
that cultivates corn for ſale. Hacon. 
CORN-MILL. /. [corn and mill.] A mill to 
grind corn into meal. Mortimer. 
CORN-PIPE. ſ. A pipe made by ſlitting the 
Joint of a green ſtalk of corn. Tickel. 
CORN. SALLAD. .. An herb, whoſe top leaves 
are a ſallad of themſelves. Mortimer. 
CO RNA GE. ſ. from corne, French. ] A te- 
nure which obliges the landholder to give no- 
tice of an invaſton by blowing a horn. 
f - | | CO RN. 
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CO'RNCHANDLER. . [corn and cbandler.] 
that retails corn. : 7 
CORNCUTTER, * [from corn and cuts ] A 
| © nan whoſe profeſſion ig to extirpate corns from 
_— 3 : p ee Lat.] The 
CORNELIAN-TREE. ornel-tree beareth 
the fruit commonly called the cornel or cor- 


1 py Mortimer, 
USE. J. [F rench.] A kind of ruſtick 


| co Nrobs. 8. Fcorneus, Latin.] Horny; of 


1 ſubſtance reſembling horn. 1 

| CORNER. , [cornel, Welch. ] 
1. An angle. 
Proverbs. 


2. A ſecret or remote place. 

| The extremities ; the utmoſt limit. Dryd. 
CORNERISTONE. /. The tone that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal 

| ſtone. | Hoxvel. 
CO'RNER-TEETH of a Horſe, are the four 
teeth which are placed between the middling 
teeth and the tuſhes. . Farricr's Dies. 
CORNER WISE. ad. ¶cerrer and æviſe.] Dia- 

ly ; from corner to corner, | | 

CO'RNET. . | cornette, French. ] 

1. A mukical inftrument blown with the 
mouth, 8 g Bacon. 
2. A company or troop of horſe. Clarendon. 
3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of a troop. 

s 4. Con xE＋ of a Horſe, is the loweſt part of 
his paſtern that runs roung the coffin. 
5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doctors, - 

CORNET TER. /. from cornet. ] A blower of 
the cornet. HS te Hakewill. 

CO'RNICE. . ¶ corniche, French. The higheſt 
projection of a wall or column. EN iT 

CORNICLE. , [from cornu, Latin. ] A little 
horn 


0 N 8 B ron. 
CORNI'GEROUS. a. [corniger, Lat.] Horn- 
ed; having horns. Brown. 


CORNUCO'PIA4. f. [Latin.] The horn of 
plenty. „ 

To CORNU'TE. v. . [cornutus, Latin. To 
beſtow horns ;z to cuckotd. 

CORNU'TED. a. [cornvtus, Latin.] Grafted 
with horns ; cuckolded. 

CORNU'TO. / [from cornutus, Latin.] A 
man horned; a cuckold.  Shakſpeares 
CORNY. a. [from corn, horn, Latin. | 

1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. Milton. 
2. [from corn. ] Producing corn. Prior. 

COROLLARY. . [corollarium, bares, 
1. The concluſion. Gow. of the Tongue. 
2. Surplus. 5 Sbatſpeare. 
CWRONA. f. ¶ Latin.] The crown of an order. 
CORONAL. J. [corona, Latin.] A crown; a 
garland, | | Spenſer. 
* 4. Belonging to the top of the 


1 | Wiſeman. 
CORONARY. a. [coronarivs, Latin.) 

1. Relating to a crown, Brown. 
2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, fancied 
e ee the heart in the manner of a 


=O Said, IP Bentley, 
CORONA'TION « |. 7 [from corona, Lakin]. 


* * 


M iſeman. 


/ 


COR 
1. The act or folemnity of crowning a king. 
Sidney. 
2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a corona- 
tion. Pope. 
CO'RONER.f. [from corona, Latin. ] An jo 
whoſe duty is to inquire how any violent death 


was occaſioned. - Sbalſpeare. 
CORONET. . ere, Ital.] An inferior 
crown worn by the nobility, Sidney. 


CO'RPORAL. 4 { corrupted from caporal, Fr.] 

The loweſt officer of the infantry, Gay. 
CORPORAL of a foip. An officer that hath 

the charge of ſetting the watches/and ſentries. 
— Harris. 
CO RPORAL. a. [corporel, French. J 
1. Re ating to the body; belonging to the 


body. | Atterbury. 
2. Material; not ſpiritual,  Shakſpeare. 
CORPORA'TITY. J. [from corporal. } The 
quality of being imbodied, Raleigh 


CO'RPORALLY. ad. | from corporal.] Bodily. 
CORPORATE. 4. [from corpus, Lat.] Uni- 
ted in a body or community. Swift. 
CORPORATENESS, f [from corporate. ] 
State of community. | 
CORPORA'TION. ſ. [from corpus, Latin. ] 
A body politick, authorized to have a com- 
mon ſeal, one head officer or more, able, by 


their common conſent, to grant or receive in 


law any thing within the compaſs of their 
charter: even as one man. Dawvies. 

CORPORATURE. /. [from corpus, Latia.] 
The ſtate of being imbodied. 


CORPOREAL. 4. I corporeus, Latin.] Having 


a body; not immaterial. Tillotſon. 
CORPORETTY, J. {from corporens, Latin. } 
Materiality ; bodilineſs, - . Stillingf 
CORPORIFICA'TION,. / [from corporify.] 


The act of giving body or palpability. 
To CO'RPORIFY. b. a. [from corpus, Lat.] 
To imbody. Hg Baeyle. 
CORPS. WE 


CORPSE. 5 J, [corps, French. 
1. A body. | Dryden. 
2. A carcaſe; a dead body; a corſe. Addiſon. 
3. A quantity of land. 3 = 
4. A body of forces. 7 N | 
CO'RPULENCE. , . 
CO'RPULENCY. 5 J. [corpulentia, Latin. ] 
1. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs. Donne. 
2. Spiſſitude; groſſneſs of matter. Ray. 
CO'RPULENT. a. Cœorpulentus, Lat.] Fleſhy ; 


bulky, ; Pen Fonſen. 
CORPU'SCLE. /. [corpuſculum, Lat.] A ſmall 
body ; an atom, | Veautone 
CORPU'SCULAR. a. [ from corpuſcu- 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN. lum, Latin. ] Re- 


lating to atoms; compriſing ſmall or indivi- 

fible bodies. A 
To CORRA'DE. v. 4. 
rub off; to ſcrape together. 
CORRADIA'TION. /. [con and radius, Lat.] 


A conjunction of rays in one point. Bacon. 


Tos CORRE'CT. v. a, ¶cerrectum, Latin. ] 


1. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe ; to difcipline. * 
| Rogers. / 


2. To amend ; to take away faults. 


; 34 To 


cet. 


, 
7 


Boyle. Beniley. 
Cr Latin.] To 
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3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient 
© by another. | 5 
4. To remark faults. Y 
CORRECT. as Ccorrect᷑us, Latin.] Reviſed or 
finiſhed with exactneſs; accurate. Felton. 
CORRE'CTION. /. [from correct. ] | 
3. Puniſhment; diſcipline ; chaſtiſement. 
2. Act of taking away faults ; amendment. Dr. 
3. That which is ſubſtituted in the place of 
any thing wrong. Watts. 
4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. Brown. 
F. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
addition of ſomething contrary. Donne. 
CORRE'CTIONER. /. [from corre&ion.} A 
Jailbird. bn +: Shakſpeare. 
CORRECTIVE. @. [from cerrect.] Having 
the power to alter or obviate any bad qualities. 


Arbuth not. 

CORRECTIVE. /. 
x. That which has the power of altering or 
obviating any thing amiis. South, 
2. Limitation ; reſtriction. Hale. 


exactly. | Locke. 
CORRE'CTNESS. ſ. ¶ from cerrect.] Accu- 
racy; exactneſs. # Soft. 


CORRECTOR. / [from cerrect. 
1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſhment. 
Spratt. 
2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 
Faults. - / i S wwifts 
3. Such an ingredient. in a compoſition, as 
guards againſt, or abates the force of another. 
3 Ruincy. 
T7 CORRELATE. v. 2. [from can and re- 
latus, Latin. ] To have a reciprocal relation, as 
father and ſon. 5 
CO'RRELATE. ſ. One that ſtands in the op- 
poſite relation. South. 
 CORRE'LATIVE. . | cos and relativus, Lat.] 
Faving a reciprocal relation. South, 
CORRE'LATIVENESS. /. [ from. correlarive.] 
The ſtate of being correlative. 8 
CORREPTION. . ¶correptum, Latin.] Ob- 
Jurgation; chiding; reprehenſion; reproof. 
1 Cover nment of the Tongue. 
To CORRESPOND. v. n. [con and repondeo, 
Latin. . 
Bn =" to anſwer ; to fit. Locke. 
2, To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters. ö 
CORRESPONDENCE. 5 foe [from corre- 
- CORRESPO'NDENCY. 8 end.] 0 
1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thing 
to another. 
2. Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence. K. Char. 
3. Friendſhip ; interchange of offices or civi- 
+ . ities. CN - Bacon. 
CORRESPO'NDENT. a. [from correſpond. ] 
Suitable; adapted; agreeable 5; anſwerable. 
. „d. 
CORRESPONDENT. / One with whom in- 
telligence or commerce is kept up by mutual 
meſſages or letters. a Denbam. 


CoRRTESDONSIVE. 2. [from cerreſpond.] 
Anſwerable; adapted to any thing, Sha Ip. 


CORRECTLY. .ad. Accurately ; appoſitely; 


.COR 

CO'RRIDOR. , [French.] 

I. The covert way lying round the fortiß 

tions. Ys 

2. A gallery or long iſle round about a bull 

ing. | | N 
CO'RRIGIBLE. #2. [| from corrigo, Lag ok 

1. That may be altered or mended. 

2. Puniſhable. 


N * H. 
3. Corrective; having the power to ae 


CORRIVAL. . [con and rival. ] Rival 
etitor. 85 b ' Ofenſer 
CORRTVALRV. /. {from corrival.] Com. 
tition; oppoſition of intereſt. K 
CORRO'BORANT. 2, {from Corroberate,) 
Having the power to give firength. Buy 
To CORROBORATE. v. 4. {con and rd; 
Latin. ] 9 
1. Fo confirm ; to eſtabliſh, Bitm 
2. To ſtrengthen ; to make ſtrong, Wittn, 
CORROBORA'TION. {. [from corroborate. 
The act of ſtrengthening or confirming. Bat. 
CORRO'BORATIVE. a. from corroborate, 
Having the power of increaſing ſtrength. Wit, 
To CORRO DE. v. a. | ccrrodo, Latin.] To et 
away by degrees; to wear away gradually, Bly}, 
CORRODENT. a. | from corred:.] Having 
the power of corroding or waſting. 
CORRODIBLE. 4. [from corrode.] Poſſble 
to be conſumed. Brown. 
CO'RRODY, F. [ correds, Latin.] A defalcation 
from an allowance. ; Hl. 
CORROSIBILIT NT. /. [from correſible.] Pol. 
ſibility to be conſEmed by a menſtruum. 
CORRO'SIBLE. a. from cor rede.] Poſſible to 


be conſumed by a menſtruum. 


3 com. 


CORRO'SIBLENESS. /. {from correfble] 


Suſceptibility of corroſion. 


_ CORROSION. .. Ccorredo, Latin.] The power 


of eating or wearing away by degrees. Wow, 
CORROSIVE. a. | corrodo, Latin. ] x 

1. Having the power of wearing away. Cru. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. Haier 
CORRO'SIVE. . 


1. That which has the quality of waſting any | 
Spenſer, - 


thing away. 2 | 
2. That which has the power of giving pain. 


Hooker. 
CORRO'SIVELY. ad. [from corroſive. ] 
1. Like a corroſive. _- Byyle, 


2. With the power of corroſion. 

CORRO'SIVENESS. /. ¶ fromm corre fire. ] The 
quality of corroding or eating away; SP 
. onne. 
CORRUGANT. a. 12 corrigate.] Having 

the power of contracting into wrinkles. | 
To CORRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, Latin.] 
To wrinkle or purſe up. Bacn, 
CORRUGA'TION. /. [from corrugate. | Con- 
traction into wrinkles. - Fiche. 

To CORRUPT. v. a. [corruplus, Latin- | 
1. To turn from a ſound to a putreſcent ſtate; 
6 inſect. : : 
2. To deprave; to deſtroy integrity; to u. 
tiate. 1 Locke. Pepe. 
To CORRU PT. v. u. To become putrid; to 
grow rotten. 
8 2 COR- 


Bacen. 


| CORRUPTNESS. / 


eos 


pT. a; [from to corrupt. ] We; 
tel with wickedneſs. South. 
CORRU'PTER. . {from corrupt. ] He that 
taints or vitiates. 


poſſibility to be corrupted. 
cORRUPTIBLE. 4. from corrupt. 5 
1. Suſceptible of deſtruction. Tillotſon. 
2. Poſſible to be vitiated. 
cORRUPTIBLEN ESS. / [from corruptible. ] 
Suſceptibility of corruption. 


CORRU'PTIBLY. ad. [from corrupti*/e.] In 


ſuch/a manner asTo be corrupted. Sbhakjpe 


CORRU'PTION. / -[corruptio, Latin. 


1. The principles by which bodies tend to the 
- ſeparation of their parts. 

2. Wickedneſs ; perverſion of principles. Add. 
3. Putreſcence. Blackmore. 
4. Matter or pus in a ſore. 

5. The means by-which any thing is vitiated; 
depravation. Raleigh. 


| CORRU'PTIVE. a. [from corrupt. ] Having 


the quality of tainting or vitiating. Ray. 
CORRU PTLESS. 4. [from corrupt. ] Inſal- 
ceptible of corruption; undecaying. 


| CORRU'PT LY. ad. {from corrupt. ] 


1. With corruption; with taint. Shakſpeare. 
2. Viciouſly ; contrary to purity. 
[from corrupt. ] The 
quality of corruption; putreſcence z vice. 


| CURSARR. “ {Freach.] A pirate. | 
CORSE. /. [corpſes 8 


1. A body. 
2. A dead body; a careaſs, Addiſon. 
CORSLET. ſ. {corſeler, French.] A light ar- 
mour for the forepart of the body. 
CORTICAL. 4s (cortex, bark, Latin. ] Barky ; 


belonging to the rind. Cheyne. - 


CO'RTICATED. 2. [from corvicatury Latin] 
Reſembling the bark of a tree. rotun. 


CO'RTICOSE. a. [ from ante ia, Latin.] Full. 


of bark, 
CORVE'TTO. / The Jurver; 
CORU'SCANT. .a, { coruſeo, an! Glitter- 
ing by flaſhes , flaſhing. a 
CORUSCA'TION. So) corwſearts, Lat.] Flaſh ; 
quick vibration of light. | Garth. 
CORYMBIAT ED. . b Lat] Gar- 
niſhed with branches of berries. 
CO TFERGU . [corymbus and "farts 
Bearing fruit or berries in branches. 
1771 S. J [ Latin,] Among ancient bo- 
taniſts, cluſters of berries: among modern, a 
N diſcous flower; ſuch are the flowers 
of daiſies, and common ma old. uin 
COSCYNOMANCY, WR 3 5 


uadyrtia, divination. YE art of divination 
means of a ſieve. 


COSECANT, /. { [1 geninetry.] The fecant 


of an arch, whic 


is the compl t of ano- 
n plemen a 


ide grees. Hurris. 


CO'SIER. 7 {From couſer, old French, to ſew. ] 


A bote 
CO'SINE, 1 [In geometry. ] The right fine of 


; ' Addiſon. 
| CORRUPTIBI LITY. , {from corruprible.] 


. COSMOGRA'PHICAL. a. 


Camden. - 
To COST. v. u. preter. c 


\ Spenſer. - 


Prior. 15 


'CO'STIVE: 4. [cofipe, French, ] 


Prachek. | 


COT 


COSME'TICK. a. ann Beautifying. 
"OI 


CO'SMICAL. 4. „ | 
1. Relating to the world. | iD 
2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſun. Brewn, 


 CO'SMICALLY.. ad. | from coſmical.} With 


the ſun ; not acronycally, Browns 
COSMO'GONY. / | xio,me; and you. ] The 
riſe or birth of the world; the creation. 
COSMO'GRAPHER./. f xi7pc; and yex pw: ] 
One who writes a deſcription of the world. 
Browns. 
from coſmogra- 
f6y.] Relating to the general deſcription of 
the world. 


 COSMOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. | from coſmo- 


graphical.) In a manner relating to the ſtrue- 
ture of the world. Brown. 


. COSMO'GRAPHY. /. [L and yeagu. ] 


The ſcience of the general ſyſtem or affections 
of the world, ”, South. 
COSMOPOLITAN. : . LH- and x- 
COSMO'POLITE. Tn;-] A citizen of 
the world ; one who is at home in every place. 
COFSSET. 7 A lamb brought up without the 
dam. Yo 4 
COST. . 4, Duteh.] 
1. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuouſneſs; luxury. 
3. Charge; expence. : | Craſhaw. 
4. Loſs; fs; detriment. Nuolles. 
coſt ; particip. coſt. 
; Ons French. To be bought for; to be 
ad at a price. Dryden. 
CO'STAL.* 'as (coſta, Latin, a rib.] Belonging 
to the ribs. Brotun. 
COSTARD. ,. [from cofter, a head. 5 
1. A head. Shakſpeare. 
2. An appls und and bullcy like the head. 
| | Burton. 


Waller. 


1. Bound in the body. Prior. 
2. Cloſe; unpermeable; | Mortimer. 
CO'STIVENESS. from coftive.] The ſtate of 
the body in which exqgyetion is obſtrufted: Locke. 
:CO'STLINESS. / I from cofly.] Sumptuouſ- 
neſs; expenſiveneſ. Glanville. 
CO'STLY. a. [from coft. ] Sumptuous; expen- 
ſive. 'D dens 
CO'STMARY. /. [ceftus, Latin. An herb. 
CO'STREL. /. A bottle. Stinner. 
COT. At the end of the names of places, 
COT E. from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 
Gibſons 
cor, Saxon. ] A ſmall houſe; a hut; 
a mean habitation. Fenton. 
COT. / An abridgment of cotguean. | 
3 ſ. [In geometry. ] The tan- 
gent of an arch which is the complement of 
another to ninety degrees. Harris. 
To COTE: v. 4. To leave behind. Chapman. 


COT. /. 


'COTE'MPORARY. 4. [con and tempus, Lat.] 
| * Shak eatre. 


Living at the ſame time; coetaneous. Locke. - 


| 'CO'TLAND. I. [cot and land. 1 Land append= | 

1 0 an arch, which is the complement of another - ant to a cottage. p 
acer. ö Wees. Harris. 9 7 A man who bubes himſelf _ 

a with 


C OV 


With women's affairs. Addiſon. 
COTTAGE. , [from ort.] A hut; a mean 

habitation. Taylor. Pope. 
COTTAGER. /. Chap cottage. } 

1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

2. One who lives on the common, without 


paying rent. | Bacon. 
COT TIER. J [from cot.] One who inhabits 
a cot. 


COT TON. f. [cottone, Ital. cotton, French.] 
1. The down of the cotton-tree. Wiſeman. 
2. Cloth or ſtuff made of cotton. 
CO'TTON. |. A plant. Miller. 
To COTTON. v. 2. 
1. To riſe with a nap. 
2. To cement; to unite with. 
Tea COUCH. v. n. {coucher, F rench. ] 
i. To lie down on a place of repoſe. Dryden. 
2. To lie down on the knee, as a beait to reſt. 


7 Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ambuſh. Hayward. 
4. To lie in a ftratum. 


5+. To ſtoop, or bend downs 
Te COUCH. v. a. 

1» To repoſe ; to lie on a place of 3 Sb. 

2. To lay down any thing in a ſtratum. 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. Bacon. 


4. To bee; to include; to compriſe, Atti. 


5. To include ſecretly ; to "hide. South, 
5. To lay cl to another. Spenſer. 
. To hx the ſpear in the reſt. Dryden. 
3. To depreſs the film that n the 
pupil of the eye. 
: COUCH. . {from the verb. I 
1. A feat of repoſe, on which. it 15 common 


ta lie down dreſſed. Dryden. 
2. A bed; a place of repoſe; ..' HHudiſon. 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. Mortimer. 


 £OUCHANT,. je. A. Lying | 


Milton. ; 


down ; ſquatting. 
COUCHEE. . French. ] Bedtime; the time 
ol viſiting late at night. | Dae, 
CO'UCHER. / peg 1 He Day: * 


or depreſſes cataracts. 
. COUCHF ELLOW. eb and frlirw ] Bed- 
fellow; compani Shakſpeare. 
CO'U C HGRASS. 2 A weed, Mortimer. 


1. A ſmall qo or hay. 

2. A ſhelter ; · a cover. 
CoOVENANT. /. [coavenant, Fed. ] 

1. A contract; flipulation. Taller. 


2. An agreement on, certain terms; a com- 


Hammond. 

3. A writing containing. the terms of agree- 
ment. . Shakſpeares 
To CO'VENANT. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
. bargain; to ſtipulate. | '. ,  Seuth. 
covVENAN TEE. [from covenants ], A party 
to a covenant ; a ſtipulator; a bargainer.. Ayl. 


- COVENANTER. /. I from covenant.] Gne 
* who takes the covenant. A word introduced 


in the civil wars. Oxford Reaſons. 
a ENOUS. a. [from cem. F 8 
callufve ; trickiſh. 


* COVER, v. 4. le, French 1 


Swift. 


' CO'VERLET. /. 


; Deuteronomy 


 CO'VERT-WAY. J. {from covert and wy, ] 


Dennis. © 
2 

COVERTLY, ad. [from covert] | Secretly; 
'COVVERTNESS. . [from covert. ] Secrecy 


To CO'VET. v. 3. To have a ſtrong deſire, 
.CO'VETABLE. 4. [from cover.] To be with 
for. 


CO'VETOUS:--a: | conwoiteux,,. French: | 


COVEY. /. [couve:, French.) 


COU 


I. To overſpread any thing with ſomethicg 


elſe. 85 
2. To conceal under ſ \mething laid 2 


3. To hide by ſuperficial appearances, 
Warn, 


4. To overwhelm; to bu: y. 
5. To ſhelter ; to conceal from harm. 
6. To incubate; to breed on. Addi 
7. To copulate with a female. 5 
8. To wear the hat. Dryg, 
COVER. / [from the verb.] Ty 
1. Any thing that is laid over another, Ry, 
2. A conceaJment ; a ſcreen ; a yeil, L. Ef, 
3. . Shelter; defence. Clans 
CO'VER-SHAME. ſ. [cover and ſhane.) 
Some appearance to conceal infamy, Dryten, 
CO'VERING. }- | from cover.] Dreſs ; reſtore; 
any thing ſpread over another. . 
cou vrelit, French. ] The 
outermoſt of the bedclothes ; 3 that under whick 


ail the reſt are concealed. . Sperſcr | 
CO'VERT. ſ. [ccuvert, French.] Fi 
I. A * a defence. T/aiah, 


2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
CO'VERT. as [can vert, French. ] 
1. Sheltered z- not open; not expoſed. Piti, 
2. Secret; hidden; ; private; inſidious. Milt, 
COVERT. a. ¶ counert, French, ] The ſtate of 
a woman ſheltered by marriage under her huf. 
band. Dryda, 


Adi, 


A ſpace of ground level with the field, thi 
or tour fathom broad, ranging quite round the 
hal- moons, or other works toward the coun- 
Harrii, 


cloſely. Dryden, 


privacy. 

| CO'VERTURE. + [from covert.] 
1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. Worgward, 
2. In law.] The fate and condition ef 2 
married woman. Coæuel. reg 


1 


due bounds. 
2. To deſire SR 


; $ bakſpearts 
1 Corinthian. 


CO'VETISE. /. 


beer. French. ] Avarice; 
covetouſneſs. 


ot uſed. Spenſer , 


1. Inordinately deſirous... Dryders 
2. Inordinately eager of money; ayaricious. 
3+ Deſirous; eager-: in a good ſenſe. Tay/or- 
CO'VETOUSLY.. ad, | from * Ava» 

ricioully ; eagerly. Sbalſpeart. 
CO VETOUSNESS. 1 from covelous. 1 Ava- 

rice; eagerneſs. of gain. Tullaſot 


1. A hatch; an old bird with her mY ones. 
2+ A number of birds together. Aldi. 


COUGH. / [Auch, Dutch.] A n . 
the lungs with noiſe. Smit | 
(1 To COUGH. V. Ns [ kuchen, Dutch.] To have | 


noiſe in en 


the lungs copyulſed ; j bo make a noiſe 


Oun- 
ITT. 
ty; 
den, 


ce; 


yard, 
of 2 
wies, 


vond 


kare. 


| CO'VINE. 


W | 5: To impute to; to charge to. 
7 COUNT. v. n. To found * account or 


COUNTENANGE. Y frontengnce, Fresch. 


C0 U 


dearouring to evacuate the peccant matter 


| Shakſpeare. Pope. 
the lungs. : 

„ve H wee a. To eject by a cough, 
CO'UGHER.ſ. [from cougo. ] One that coughs. 
eo VI. J. A deceitful agreement between 
$ two or more to the hurt of another. 
' Corvells 
o. [from cove. ] A term in building, 
, ng in. 2 2 that project aver the ground- 
Harris. 


cold. The impetfect preterite of can. 


| COULTER. /. [culter, Latin. ] The ſharp iron 


of the plough which cuts the earth. 


E COUNCIL. /. [ concilium, Latin. ] 


1. An aſſembly. of perſons me: together in 
conſultation. Muttbenp. 
2, An aſſembly of divines to deliberate upon 
religion. Watts. 
3. Perſons called together to be conſulted. 


4. The body of privy counlellors.  Shakſpeare. . 
| COUNCIL BOARD. /. [founcil and ;board. ] 


Council-table z table bers matters of ſtate are 
deliberated. Clarendon. 
COUNSEL. fo [confilium, Latin 
1. Advice; direction. N Clarendon. 
2. Deliberation. | __ Hooker. 
4. Prudence; art; machination. Prowerbs. 


4. Secrecy z the ſecrets intruſted in conſult- 


ing... Shakſpeare. 
5. Scheme; e deſi ien. 1 Corinthians. 
b. Thoſe that plead a cauſe ; the counſellors. 


P ope. 

To COUNSEL. w. 4. [confilior, Latin.) 
1. To give advice or counſel to any perſon. Sh. 
2. To adviſe any thing Dryden. 
COUNSELLABLE. Qs [from, counſel. Will. 
ing to receive and follow advice. Clare on. 

COUNSELLOR., /, [from aueh Joc 

1. One that gives advice. 7 Wiſdom 


1. Gelee boſym friend. Waller. 


3. One "whoſe province is to, deliberate. and 
adviſe upon pub ic affairs. Bacon. 


4. One that is conſulted in a caſe of law. ä 


COUNSELLORSHIP, / [from |courſellor.] 


The office i of privy counſellor, ; 
7 COUNT. a. [comper, Freach, } 

1+ To number; to tel... 
2+ To preſerve. ; a kong: hes che. 
3. To reckon ; to place to an account, Locke. 
4. To eſteem ; to account; to, aber as 
having. a certain character. | Hooker. 
Rowe. 


| ſcheme. © .. Swift. 
COUNT. % [compte e 

Is Number, 1 

2. Reckoning bal ſpeare. 

COUNT. Tr . French A title of * 


; 1 nodility; an earl. 
00 NTABLE. 4. {from count.] - That may 
be numbered, enſer. 


1. The form of the He; the ſyſtem of the 


_— TY ne, Wilton. 
2. Alt; loo \Cbakſpear Co. 
3. webe 3 &inpoſprt of face, FOE 


8 cut h. : 


COU 


4. Confidence of mien aſpect of aſſurance. 
Clarendon. Spratt. 


5. Affection or ill-will, as it appears upon the 


tace. Spenſer. 
6. Patronage; appearance of favour ; ſuppart 3 
appearance on any fide, Davies. 
7. Superficial appearance; ſhow. Aſchem. 
To COUNTENANCE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 


1. To ſupport ;' to patroniſe; to vindicate. 
2. To make a ſhaw of. Spenſer. 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing. Shad peng. 


4. To encourage; to appear in defence. Mot. 


COUNTENA'NCER. /. [ from ccuntenance. } 
One that. countenances or ſupports another. 
COUNTER. 1 { from count. ] 


1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means of 
Swifts 1 


reckoning. 
2. The form on which goods are viewed and 
money told in a thop. .» Dryden. 
3. CouxTEzR. of a Horſe, is that part of a 
horſe's forehand that lies between the ſhoulder 
and under the neck. 
CO'UNTE R. ad. | contre, French. ] 


1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to. Sash. 
2. The wrong way. Shakſpeare. 
3. Contrary ways. Locte. 


To COUNTERA'CT. v. 7. [counter and a&.] 
To hinder any thing from its effect by con- 
trary agency. Saur hᷣ. 


To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. 4. [ ceunter and 


balance.) To act againſt with an oppoſite 
weight. Baoyle. 
COUNT ERBA'LANCE. p 5 [from the verb.] 
Oppoſite weight. | Locke, 
To COUNTERBU'FE. v. a. 2 counter and 
co? To impel ; to ſtrike, back. | Dryden. 
TERBU'F F. fe [counter and buff. 1. A 
we that produces a recoil, Sidney. 
CO'UNTERCASTER. ſ. [counter and caſter. 
* book-keeper ; ; a Caſter of accounts; a reck- 
Onerr. Shen perv. 
CO'UNTERCHANGE. 5 [ counter and change. J 
Exchange; reciprocation,  - | 
To CO UNTERCHANGE. v. 4. To sive and 
receive. 
COUNTERCH ARM. . 1 and charm. I 
Thax by which a charm. is diſſolved. Pope. 
To COUNTERCHA RM. v. 4, To deſtroy 
the effect of an enchantment. Decay, of Piety. 


To COUNTERCHECK. . 6. [counter and 

_ check.] To oppoſe. 

r S Clan the verb. J 
5 rebuke. AS: 6 . Shakſpeare; 


To PI SO YT, 7. a. [from counter 
and drago.] To oopy a deſign. by means of an 
died paper, . whereon the ſtrokes appearing 
| through are traced with 2 pencil. Chambers. 
COUNTERE/VIDEN CE. / [counter and ewi- 
dence.) Teſtimony by which the depoſition of 
ſome former witneſs is oppoſed. Burnet. 
To CO'UNTERFETT. v. a. [countre faire, Fr.] 
1. To copy with an intent to paſs the copy 
for an original. VMaller. 
bh To imitate ; to copy; to reſemble. Tilt. 
Jo imitate hypocritically. 


C ) UNTERE IT. / {from the verb. 
0 15 EIT. / [from the 2 4. 


* 


Farrier's Die. | 


akſpearee 4 


— a c o u 


1. That which is made in imitation of ano- COUNTERMO'TION. ſ. [counter and mit | 


cher; forged ; fictitious. Locke. Contrary motion. Divi 
2. Neceitful ; hypocritical. Reſcommon. COUNTERMU RE. /. [contremure, Preh f 
CO'UNTERFEIT. . [from the verb.] A wall built up behind another wail Fig. 
1. One who perſonates another; an impoſtor. COUNTERNA'TURAL. 4. counter and 2 
Bacon. tural.] Contrary to nature, ay 

2. Something made in imitation of another; COUNTERNOISE. /. [counter and miſe.) 4 Y 

n forgery. T illotſon. ſound by which any other noile is ee 
CO'UNTERFEITER. /. [from 3 t. 1 ed. Cale 
A forger. COUNTERO'PENING. {. [counter ng.” 

CO' UNTERFEITLY. ad. ¶ from e ] ing.] An aperture on the contrary fide, 

Falſely; with forgery. _  Shakſpeare, COUNTERPA'CE. /. [counter and pace.] Cin. 
eee ERMENT. /. [counter and fer- trary meaſure. Soi 
ment.] Ferment oppoſed to ferment. CO'UNTERPANE. f. [contrepoint, French,] 
COUNTERFE'SANCE. /. [ contrefaiſance, F r.] A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe wy 
The act of counterfeiting ; forgery. in ſquares. Shatſpeare, 
CO'UNTERFORT. /. [ from counter and fort. ] COUNTERPART. /. [ counter and part.] The 
Counter forts are pillars ſerving to ſupport walls, correſpondent part. E Efrarg, 
ſubject to-bulge. Chambers, COUNTERPLEA. /. [from counter and pla 
COUNTERGA'GE. ſ. [from counter and In law, a replication. Crave), 


gage.] A method uſed to meaſure the joints To COUNTERPLOTT. v. a. me and tle. 
by transferring the breadth of a mortiſe to the To oppoſe one machination by another, 
place where the tenon is to be. Chambers, COUNTERPLO'T. . [from the verb.] A1 

COUNTERGUA'RD. . [from counter and artifice oppoſed to an artifice. L'E range 
 guard.] A ſmall rampart with parapet and CO'UNTERPOINT. T. A coverlet woven in 
diteh. Military Dit. ſquares. 

COUNTERLFGHT. , | from counter and N 0 COUNTERTO' ISE. v. 8. Laa, and 
light.] A window or light oppoſite to any ' poiſe. ] 


thing. - - Chambers. 1 To 1 3 3 to be equiponderat 
To COU NTERMA'ND. V. 4. Ane * Digty, 
French.] | 2. To produce à contrary action by an equl 
1. To oder the contrary to what was ordered weight. | Wilking 
before. | South, 3. To act with equal power againſt any perſon 
2. To cond the orders of another. Hold. or cauſe. - 8 peter 
COUNTERMA'ND. g. [ contremard, French. ] COUNTERPOISE. from counter W Pie] 
Repeal of-a former order. Shakſpeare, 1. n 3 equivalence of weight, 
To COUNTERMA*RCH. v. . [counter ang Byl. 
march.} To march backward. 2+ Thei ſtate of being placed i in the oppoſite 
COUNTERMA'RCH. /. [from the verb. fcalę of the balance. _ Milm, 
1. Retroceſſion; march backward. Collier. 3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 
2. Change of meaſures alteration of conduct. COUNTERPO/1SON. . [counter and priſm] 
Burner. Antidote. | le 
COUNTERMA'RK.  / | « [from counter and COUNTERPRE'SSURE. fe. [counter and pri 
- mark] © . ſure. ] Oppolite force. Blackmre 


1. A ſecond or third PR put on 2 bale of COUNTER O'JECT. f. [counter and pro: 


goods. ject. | Correſpondent part of a ſcheme. Swift. 
2. The mark of the eelalmiths 4. To COUNTERPRO'VE. v. a. [from counter 
3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of prove.] To take off a deſign in black lead, 
"OR? or red chalk, by paſſing it through the rolling: 
4. A mark 9250 to a W 2 long time after an with another piece of paper, both being 
it is ſtruck, by which the curious know the * moiſtened with a ſponge. Cbbanberi. 
ſeveral changes in value. Chambers. To COUNTERRO “L. v. 4. [counter and rull.] 
To COUNTERMA'RK. v. 4. A horſe is ſaid To preſerve the power of detecting frauds by 
to be cer marked when his corner teeth are a counter account. 
' artiEcially made hollow. © © Far. Didi. COUNTERR 'LMEN'T: y [from caunterrol.] 
e ep * [counter and mine.] A counter account. Bacor. 
1. A well or hole ſunk into the ground, from CO'UN' 7 ERSC ARP. . That fide of the ditch 
which 2 gallery or branch runs out under Which is next the camp. 9 Harri. 
ground, to elk out the enemy's mine. Jo COUNTERSTGN. v. a. [from counter and 
2. Means of oppofition. Sidney, Fer. J To lien an order or patent of a ſuperioui 
3. A ren by rb any contrivance is in quality of ſecretary, to render the thyng 
| *" defeated L'Efirange. more authentick. * Chamber. 
Ts COUN TERMINE. I. 4. from the noun.] COUNTERTENOR. 7. from counter and te- 
1. To delve a paſſage into an enemy's mine. 2 One of the mean or middle parts 0 
2. To =; nmr ; to defeat by fecret mea- mu 2 ſo Called, : 25 it, were, 1 2 7 to the | 
eren. | Decay g Pity. tore Is $:25v71 s £3 Harris 


15 | | COUN- 


o uU 


| COUNTERTIDE: . Icounter and 7 2 
tide. N ry * 
cobER T. ME. 1 [ contretemps, TN] ] 


Defence; op * 
COUNTER TU'RN. fe [counter and turn. [The 
' heightvand full growth of the play, which de- 
e ation. n Dry en. 
5, COUNTERVAIL. v. 4. contra and wales, 
Latin.] To be equivalent to; to have equal 
force or value; to act againſt with equal power. 
-» Hooker: r 
couwrERVA IL. 72 [from the yy 
pe ee eee 


COUNTERVPFEW. / [room's and view. ] 
1, Oppoſition ; a 2 in * two Fallen 
front each other. 3 Yron. 
| 3s Contraft, ' | 2 on. 
7 — . . ! 


tions. Pioepe. 

C0 UNT ESs. 1. ſenitiſa, comteſſe „F — 
The lady of an earl or count. | 
COUNTING-HOUSE. . 8 4 42 bode] 
The room appropriated by traders | 
books and accounts. its, 


' ſurpaſſing number. Donne. 
COUNTRY. ; Fontree, French. ] ' | 

1. A tract of l land; a region. Spratr. 

2. Rural parts, not towns. Spect᷑ator. 


3. The place which any man inhabits.” SAC. 
4. The place * au s birth; ; the native ſoil. 


| Spratt. 

|. The direct of any region. Shakſp. 
COUNTRY. 2. 

1. Ruſtick; rural; villatick. Norris. 

2. Remote from cities or courts. Locke. 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. Maccab. 

4. Rude; ignorant; untaughht. Dryden. 


© UNTRYMAN. from country and man. Þ 
1, One born in the ſame country. , Locke. 
2. A ruſtick ; one that inhabits the rural 
parts; not a townſman. Graunt. 
3.4 meer; ; a huſbandman. L' Eftrange. 
CUUNTY, / [ comre, French. ] 
1. A ſhire: that is, one of the circuits or 
portions of the realm, into which the whole 
land is divided. -  Cowvel. Addiſon. 
2. An earldom. 1 EB a 
3. A count; a lord. l Dawes. 
WUPE'E. / [French.] A motion in dancing. 
COUPLE. /. couple, French. 

1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 
Shakſpeares 
2. Two; a brace, "Sidney. Locke. 


75 COUPLE. v. a. {copulo, Latin.] 


. 1. To chain together. Shakſpeare. 
ig n ke Join one another, mow 
0 marry; to wed. Sidney. 

on 7 COUPLE. ». *. To join in ee 
Bacan. Hals. 


; f eouptr RO O AR. L. 
4 couple and Legpar. 
82 18 an! it his babe. to N 


: ' 


9 


. That which has equal weightmor- value 
with ſomething elſe. : $0145 


_ J To counteraQt; to binder by contrary . 


CO'UNTLESS. . [from count. ] Innumerable; 


J. A male and his female. Shatſpeare. © 


- CC OU 


gars to each other. Swift, 
COU'PLET. 4 French. ] 

1. Two verſes; a pair of rbymes. Swift. 

2. A pair, as of doves. Shakſpeares 


CO URAGR. / ſcourage, French. ] Bravery ; 
active fortitude. Addiſon. 
COURA'GEOUS.' a, [from courage. ] Brave; 


. daring ; bold. Amos. 


c ORA EQUSLY : ad. [from Couragecus. SF 


Bravely 3 ſtoutly ; boldly; Bacon. 
COURA'GEOUSNESS.:{ [from COUTAgeous. 1 

Braveryy'boldneſs 5” ſpiritz courage. Maccab. 
COURANT 2 f. [œurant, French. ] See 
r „ Coban r. 

1 nimble dance. | 


«news. .! 77 142 } 
T» COURB. Vo n. lende, Bi c.] To bend; 
to bow. „80 9 
COURIER. /. [ courier, Fr]: A enger 
fent in haſte. babheart. NKnolles. 
COURSE. f courſe, e 
1. Race; career - | Cowley. 
2. Paſſage from place to place. Denham. 
3. Tilt; act of running in the lifts, Side. 
4. Ground on which a race is run. 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip fails. 
6. Sail; means by which the courſe is per- 


n Raleigh, 
ol gh! ee from one — to another. 

; Shak ſpeares | 
$. Order or ſaccefſion. Corinthians, 
9. Stated and orderly method. 'Shakſpeare. 


10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical pro- 
cedure. Wiſeman. 
11. The elements of an art exhibited and 
explained, in a methodical ſeries. Chambers. 
12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. © Nucl.. 
13. Method of life; train of actions. Prior. 
14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. Temple. 
15. Catamenia. Harvey. 
16. Orderly ſtructu 5 James. 
17. [In architecture.] A W range of 
ſtones. 33 
18. Series of conſequences. Garth. 
19. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon 


the table. Scoift. Pope. 

20, Regularity ; ſettled rule. Seoift. 

21. Empty form. L' Eftrange. 
To COURSE. v. a. [from the noun. } 

7. To hunt; to purſue. Shakfſpeares 


2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view. 
3. To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 
To COURSE. v. #. To tun; to rove about. 
0 fe [courfier, French. ] 

. A ſwift horſe ; a war horſe. Pope. 
2. One who purſues the ſport of courting 
hares. Hanmer. 

Cone fo [eur, French. ] 

. That place where the prince VS: the 
* Pepe. 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered. | Atterbury. 

3. Open ſpace before a houſe. Dryden. 
4. A ſmall opening encloſed with bote and 
paved with broad ſtones. | 

Os 5. per- 


» »Shakſpeare. 
2. Any ane as 4 * of 
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COURTSHIP. /. from court. ] 


cou 


5. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of a 
prince. | | Temple. 
6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. 5 

7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or ecele- 


ſiaſtical. 5 - Speftator. 
8. The art of pleaſing; the art of inſinua- 
tion; civi'ity ; flattery. l 


To COURT. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman. Ben Fonſon. 


3- To flitter; to endeavour to pleaſe. 


me holy emc e.. Sxvift. 
COURT-Davy.-Ff. cart and day.] Dey on 
which juftice is fol-moly adminiftered. A. 
COURT: DRESSER. /. A flatterer, Locke. 
COURT-FAVOUR. . Favours or benefits 
beſtowed by princes. LE. ange. 
COORT-HAND. f. [ceurt and band.] The 
hand or manner of writing uſed in records 
and judicial proceedings.  Shakſpeare, 
COURT-LADY. / [court and lady.] Al-dy 
converſant in court, | Locke. 
COURT+t OUS. a: [Ccourtoit, Fr.] Elegant of 
manners; wellbred. | FCoutb. 
CO'UVRTEOUSLY. ad. ¶ from | conrtecus. } 
Reſpectfullv; civilly ; compiaiſantly. Calaniy. 
CO'URTEOQUSNESS, .I from courteous. ] 
. Civility z. complaifance. 
COVUVRTESAN. { fe F cortifana,” low Latin. } 
COURTEZ AN. A woman of the town; 
a proſtitute; a trumpet. Metton. Addi on. 
COURTESY. /. [courtoiſie, French. ] 
I. Elegance of manners; \ civility ; complei- 
ſance. . Clarendon. 
2. An act of civility or reſpect. Bacon. 
3. The reverence made by women. Dryden. 
4. A tenure, not df right, but by the favour 
of others. I | 
F. CouuTEsy of England. A tenure by which, 
if a man marry. an inheritrix, that is, a 
woman ſeiſed of land, and getteth a child of 
Her that comes alive into the worid, though 
bath the child and his wife die forthwith, yet 
ſhall ke keep the land during his life. Ceo. 
2 COURTESY: v. n. dane the noun. ] 

1. To perform an act. of reverence. Shakſp. 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of 
Jadies. Priar. 
CO'URTIER. ,. [from court.] 
1. One that frequents or attends the courts 
of princes. + 4 Dryden. 
2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour of 
another. - Seckling. 


polite. Camden. 
COURTLINESS. {. from courtly.] Elegance 
of manners; complaiſance ; civility. 
COURTLY. a. [from court. ] Relating or 
_ pfrtaining to the court; elegant; ſoft; flat- 
tering. Pope. 
CO'URTLY. ad. In the manner of courts ; 
elegantly. | Diyden. 


2. To ſolicit ; to ſeeke. | Lecke. 


COURT-CHAPLAIN. . {court and 'chap- 
lain. One who attends the king to celebrate 


| CO'URTLIKE. 2. [court and like.] Elegant; 


C OX 


1. The act of ſoliciting favour, 


I 8 xv: | 

2. The ſolicitation of a woman to man 
3 3 
3. Civility ; elegance of manners, Da 


COUSIN. /. [ coufin, French.) 
1. Any one collaterally related more remot⸗ 
than a brother or a ſiſter. en 

2. A title given by the king to a nobieman. 
particularly to thoſe of the council. ; 

COW. / [In the plural, anciently kine, or lern 

now commonly cows , cu, Sax. hoe, Dutch, 
The female of the bull, Barn, 

To COW. v. a. | from coward. To depref 

with fear: R bo Hey, 

COW-HERD. f. [cow and. hyp», Saxon, 2 
keeper. One whoſe occupation is to tend 

„Gs.. . 

COW- HOUSE. / [cow and beuſe.] The hop 

in Which kine are kept. Mortine- 

CQW-LEECH.,/. (eb and leech] One why 

. profeſſes to cute diftempered cows. | 

Te COW-LEECH. v. 2. To profeſs ts tue 
r Mirtiner. 

COW-WEED. /. [cow and 2weed.] A ſpecies 

of chervil. 

COW-WHEAT. /. [from cow and au beat. 

A plant, # 

CO'WARD. ſ. [couard, French. 
1. A poltroon; a wretch whole predominant 
paſſion is fear, Sidney. Sul. 

2. It is ſometimes uſcd in the manner of an 
adjective. £3) Priv. 

CO'WARDICE. /. [from coward.] Feu; 
habitual timidity 3 want of courage. Rog. 

CO'WARDLINESS. /. [| from cowardly.) Ti 
midity ; cowardice. 

CO'WARDLY. a. {from coward.] 

1. Fearful; timorous ; puſillanimous. Barm, 
2. Mean; befitting a coward. Shakſpurs 

CO'WARDLY. ad. In the manner of a coward; 
meanly. | | Kill 

Toa CO'WER. v. . [ceorrain, Welch:] To 
fink by bending the knees; to ſtoop; t 


ſhrink. ; Milton. Dryden, 
CO'WISH. a. [from to cow. ] Timorous; 

fearful. | Shakſprarte 
CO'WKEEPER. . [cow and keeper.) One 

whole buſineſs is to keep cows. Bram. 
COWL. /, [cugle, Saxon. ] 

I. A monk's hood. Camden, 


2. A veſſel in which water is carried on 4 
pole between two. 

COWL.STAFF. . [cow! and faff.] Tie 
staff on which a veſſel is ſupported between 
two men. Sucaling, 

CO'WSLIP. . /. [cuplippe, Saxon.] Paige, 
a ſpecies of primroſe. ters 

COWS-LUNGWORT. / Mullen. Al. 

CO'XCOMB. ſ. [from cock's comb. | 
1. The top of the head. Shakſpeart, 
2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed fools wore topmerly in toe 
Caps. No Shak ſpeart 


3. A ﬀop; 1 ſuperficial pretender. f Pye 
COXCOMICAL, a, from cart op- 


inn'h 


C01. 


piſh; conceited. 


* 


4 CRA 


OY OY. 4. [ei, French. ] 
ni c 1. Model 3 Yecent; "4 Chaucer. 
d:iþn, 2. Reſerved ; not acgeſſible. Waller. 


V. v. „ [from the adjective 
A 8 n reſerve; to Ja fami- 
| . ; Rowe - 


one, 


Mately liarity. ES 
ſpeare, 2. Not to condeſcend willingly. Shakſpeare. 
ieman, | CO'YLY. ad. [from cy. ] With reſerve. Chop. 


| CO'YNESS. /. [from cey.] Reſerve; unwill. 


r le, ingnefs to become familiar. Walton. 
utch,] | COZ. . A cant or familiar word, contracted 
Ban, | from couſin. Sbabſpeare: 
depreſs T,CO'ZEN, 4x 4. To cheat; to trick; to 


Clarendon. Locke. 


Trl, defraud, | - - 
CO'ZENAGE. /. [from cozen.] Fraud; de- 


ton, 2 


0 tend | ceitz trick; cheat. : Ben Jonſon. 
CO'ZENER. , from cozen.] A cheater; a 

 houſs defrauder. IT Shakſpeare. 

timer, CRAB. , [cnabba, Saxon. 

e who 1. Acruſtazeous fiſh. | Beacon. 

| 2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild 

0 cure Apple. „. FT 

iner. — A peeviſh moroſe perſon. ; 4 Py 

ſpecies 4. A wooden engine with three claws far 

launching of ſhips. Philips. 
beet] 5; The fizn in the zodiack. Creech. 


| CRAB. a. Uſed for ſour or degenerate fruit: 
nun, a crab cherry. 


/ 


ninant CRA'BBED. 4. [from crab.] | 

951. 1. Peeviſn; moroſe ; cynical ; ſour. Spenſer. 
of an 2. Harſh 5 unpleaſing. „ee. 
Prix, 4. Difficult; perplexing. Prior, 


rear 
ers, 


S 
| Th 


| CRA'BBEDLY. ad. [from crabbed.] Peeviſhiy, 
CRA'BBEDNESS. . [from crabbed.] 
1. Sourneſs of taſte. 

2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity of 
manners. | ; 

3. Difficulty ; perplexity. | : 
CRA'BER. { The water-rat. Walton. 


Jac Vi 
deg 70, 


ward CRABS-EYES. ſ. Whitiſh bodies rounded 
rollers on one fide, and depreſſed on the other, not 
To the eyes of any creature, nor do they belong 
; to do the erab; but are produced by the common 
dens | crawfiſh.. Hill. 
bus; CRACK. . [craect, Dutch. ] | 
ares 1. A ſudden diſruption. | 
One 2. Achink; fiſſure; narrow breach. Mev. 
ame. 3- The ſound of any body burſting or falling. 
i Dryden. 
n, . Any ſudden and quick ſound.” Addiſon. 
on 4 5. Any breach, injury, or diminution ; a 
flaſh, Shakſpeare. 
The | 6. Crazineſs of intellect. : 
ven 7. A man ctazed. 5 Addiſon. 
lng 8. A whore, : 
gle, 9. A boaſt, .. - . 
Mer 10. A boaſter. | Ke 
Mer. T+ CRACK. v. a. 8 Dutch.] 
I, To break into chinks. Mortimer. 
0 2. To break; to ſplit. Doscane. 
. 2 ws do any thing with quickneſs or ſmart- 
Pope. 
- 4+ To break or deſtroy any thing. Stalls. 


5. To craze; to : L 
F0pe 7 CRACK. 4. 5 intellect. Roſe. 


ah 1+ To burſt ; to open into chinks. Boyle. 


CRA 


2. To fall to ruin. Dryden. 
3. To utter a loud and ſudden found. Shake 
4. To boaſt z with of. Shakſpeare. 
CRACK-BRAINED. 4. Crazy; RY 
right reaſon. Arbuthnot. 
CRACK-HEMP. . A wretch fated to the 
gallows, | 8 Sbakſpeare. 


CRACK-ROPE. . A. fellow, that deſerves . 


hanging. N 


CRA'CKER. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. Shakſpeare. 


2. A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as ts 
burſt with great noiſe. | Boyle. 


To CRACKLE. v. n. [from cract. I To 


| make ſlight cracks; to decrepitate. Donne. 
CRA'CKNEL. /. [from crack] A hard brittle 


CRADLE. f. [cnavel, Saxon. ] 
1. A moreablè bed, on which children or ſick: 
.perſons are agitated with a ſmooth —_— 
= ope. 
2. Infancy, or the firſt part of life, Claren. 


— 1 


cake. Spenſer- 


3. [With ſurgeons.] A caſe far a brolcen 


bone. 8 4 
4. [With ſhipwrights.] A ſrame of timber 
raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip. 


To CRADLE. v. a. To lay in a cradle. Arb. 


CRADLE-CLOTHES. f. | from cradle and 


clothes. ] Bedciothes belonging to a cradle. 
CRAFT. /. [cnzpr, Saxon. ] | 
8 Manual art ; trades Wotton. 
2. Fraud; cunning. Shakſpeares 
3. Small ſailing veſſels. | 
To CRAFT. v. 2. [frem the noun.] To 
play tricks. Shakſpearee 


— 


CRA'FTILY. ad. I from crafiy.] Cunningiy; 


artfully. Knolles. 


CRA'FTINESS. /. [from crafty.] c_ ; 
GOs 


ſtratagem. 


CRA'FTSMAN. /. [craft and man.] An arti- 


ficer; a manufacturer. Decay of Piety. 


CRA'FTSMASTER. /. [craft and maſter. ] A 


man ſkilled in his trade. Callier. 


CRAFT Y. a. [from craft. ] Cunning; artful; 


2. The rugged protuberance of rocks. Fairfo 
3. The neck 133 Spen er. 
CRA'GGED. 4. [from crag.] Full of inequa- 


fraudulent ; fly. Davies. 
. CRAG. . | | 
L.A rough ſteep rock. _ Gibſons 


— 


lities and prominences. Craſhaws | 


CRA'GGEDNESS. /. [from cragged. ] Fulnefs 


of crags or prominent rocks. Brerewwood. | 


CRA'GGINESS. /. [from craggy.] The ſtate 
of being craggy. | 

CRA'GGY. a. from crag.] Rugged; full of 
prominences; rough. Raleigh, 

To CRAM. v. n. [ chamman, Sax9n.] 


I. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can con- 


veniently be held. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. Xing. 
3. To thruſt in by force. Dryden. 


To CRAM. v. n. To eat beyond ſatiety. Pope. 
CRA MBO. ſ. A play at which one gives a 
word, to which another finds a rhyme. 


CRAMP. /. [tramp, Dutch. ] 
waa "7 


1. A 


1” 


1 
(| 
1 
1 
| 4 
1 
7 7 i 
#13 
I 

0 + 


F« A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs. Bacer. 
2. A reitriction; a confinement ; ſhackle. 
3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which 


two bodies are held together. . Wilkins. 
 CRAMP. a. Difficult ; knotty : a low term. 
To CRAMP. v. a. from the noun. ] 
I. To pain with cramps or twiches. Dryden. 
2. To reſtrain 3 to confine ; to obſtruct. 
Granville. Burnet. 
3+ To bind with crampirons. 
CRAMPFISH. /. The torpedo, which be- 
numbs the hands of thoſe that touch it. 
CRA'MPIRON. /. See CR Aur, ſenſe z. 
| CRANAGE. / ſ[cranagium, low Lat.] A li- 


berty to uſe a crane for drawing up wares 


from the veſſels. Coxvell, 
CRANE. /. [cnan, S:x2n.] 
1. A bird with a long beak. Tjaiab. 


2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullies, 

and hooks, by which great weights are raiſed, 

| Thomſon. 

3. A crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of 

a Caſk ; a ſiphon. | | 

CRANES-BILL. q. [from crane and b ill.] 

ö 1. An herb. | Miller. 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
uſed by ſurgeons. 


CRA'NIUM. f. [Latin.] The ſkull. Viſeman. 


CRANK. /. [a contraction of crane-neck.] 
I. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned 
-fquare down, and again turned ſquare to the 


firſt turning down. Moxon. 

2. Any bending or winding paſſage. Shakſp. 

3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or chang- 

ing a word. | Milton. 
CRANK. a. 

1. Healthy; ſprightly. Spenſer. 


2. Among failors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank 
when loaded near to be overſet. 
To CRA'NKLE, v. n. {from crank. ] To run 


in and out. Shakſpeare. 
To CRANKLE. v. 4. To break in unequal 
ſurfaces. . Philips. 


CRA'NKLES. , [from the verb.] Inequali- 


ties ; engular prominences. 
-CRA'NKNESS. /. [ from crank. ] 
1. Health; vigour. 

2. Diſpoſition to overſet. 


CRANNIED. 2. [fiom cranny.] Full of 
eine., | Brown. 
CRANNV. / [cren, Fr. crena, Lat.] A chink; 

a cleft. Burnet. 


CRAPE. ſ. [crepa, low Latin. ]J A thin ſtuff 
looſely woven. | 
CRA'PULENCE. /. [crapula, a ſurfeit, Lat.] 
Drunkenneſs; ficknefs by intemperance. 
CRAPULOUS. a. | crapuloſus, Latin. ] 
Drunken ; fick with intemperance. 
To CRASH. v. n. To make a loud compli- 
.cated noiſe, as of many things falling. Smith. 
To CRASH. v. a. To break or bruiſe. 
CRASH, ſ. [from the verb.] A loud mixed 
FF  Shahſprare. Pope. 
CRA'SIS. ſ. [xgdeig.] Temperature; conſti- 
tution. I 7 Sourb. 
 CRASS. a. [craſſus, Latin.] Groſs; coarſe ; 


Swift. - 


Shak. ' 


CRE 


not thin; not ſubtle. Miodrvard 
CRA'SSITUDE. /. [ crafſituds, Lat.] Grof. 
neſs; coarſeneſs. Bing 
CRASTINA'TION. . [from craſtinus, Lat 
Delay. f 


CRATCH. J. [creche, Fr.] The pallifyy 


frame in which hay is put for cattle, Hatewil 
CRAVA'TT. /. A neckcloth. Hudibres 
To CRAVE. v. n. [cnepian, Saxon, ] 


1. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with (wy. 


miſſion. Hooker. Krillss, 
2. To aſk inſatiably. Denhan, 
3+ To long; to wiſh unreaſonably. South, 
4. To call for importunately. Shakſpeare, 
CRA'VEN. /. * 
1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. Shakſp, 
2. A coward; a recreant. Fairfar⸗ 
To CRA'VEN. v. a. [from the noun.] 79 
make recreant or cowardly. Shakſpeare, 


To CRAUNCH. v. 3. To cruſh in the mouth. 


| . Swift, 
CRAW. . [&rce, Daniſh. ] The crop or ” 
ſtomach of birds. Ro 


CRA'WFISH. . A ſmall cruſtaceous ih 
found in brooks. Bacon. 
To CRAWL. v. n. [lrielen, Dutch.] 
1. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without riſing from the ground, as 2 
worm. | Dryden, Grew. 
2. To move weakly, and ſlowly, Kills, 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed, 
CRA'WLER. /. [from craw!.] A creeper; 
any thing that creeps. 
CRA'YFISH. f. [See CRAWwT ISR. ] The 
river lobſter. 8 Fl her. 
CRA'YON. . [crayon, French. ] 
1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to dray 
lines with. Dy der. 
2. A drawing done with a crayon. 
To CRAZE. v. a. [ecraſer, French. ] 
1. To break; to cruſh; to weaken. Mir. 
2. To powder. | Cari, 
3. To crack the brain; to impair the intel- 
lea. | Tilletſon, 
CRA'ZEDNESS. , [from crazed. ] Decie- 
pitude; brokenneſs. Hooker, 


CRA'ZINESS. ſ. from crazy.] State of 


| being crazy; imbecility ; weakneſs. Howe!, 
CRA'ZY. a. [ecroſe, French. ] 
1. Broken; decrepit. Shakſpeares 


2. Broken-witted ; ſhattered in the intellec. 
x Hudibras. 
3. Weak ; feeble; ſhattered. Wake. 
CREAGHT. /, fan Iriſh word.] Herds of 


cattle. Davies, 


| To CREAK. . n. [corrupted from crack. ] 19 


make a harſh noife. Dryder. 
CREAM. ſ. ſcremor, Latin. ] The undctudus 


or oily part of milk. King. 
To CREAM. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
gather cream. | Shakſpearts 


To CREAM. v. 8. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſkim off the cream. 
2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of 
any thing. 7 


CREAM-FACED. 4. {cream and fared] 


Pale; 


CREAMY» 4. 


CRE 

„ erward-looking» Shakſpeare. 
Pale 3 es - 4M cream. | Full cf 
; having the nature of cream. 


Cx F-ANCE. f, [French.] A fine ſmall line 
faſtened to 2 hawk's leaſh. 


| onEASE.f A mark made by doubling any 


in 4 8 Sewift. 
- CREASE. v. a. from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to leave 
the imprefſion. 5 
4% CREATE. v. 4+ creo, Latin. ] i 
1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to exiſt, 
XY | Gerefis. 
d duce ; to cauſe ; to be the occation 
2 = ; King Charts. Roſcommon. 
3. To beget. Sbatſpeare. 
CREATION. /. {from create.] 


ence. Taylor.” 
2. The act pf inveſting with new qualities or 
character. x . 
3, The things created; the univerſe. Parnel, 
4. Any thing produced or cauſed. Shakſps 

CREATIVE. *a. [from create. ] 
1. Having the power to create, 


2. Exefting the act of creation. South, 


| CREATOR. /. { creator, Latin.] The Being 


that deſtows exiſtenete. Taylor. 
CREATURE. V [crratara, low Latin] 
1. A being created. *Stilling feet. 
2. An animal, not human. Sbalſpeare. 
3. A general term for man- 
4. A word of contempt for a human being. 


6. K word of petty tenderneſs. | Dryden. 
6. A perfon who owes his rife or his fortune 
to another. Clarendon. 


CREATURELY. a. [from creature. ] Having 
the qualities of a creature. ) 

CREBRITUDE.  /. gre creber, frequent, 
Latin. ] Frequentneſs. 


CREDENCE. /. from credo, Lat. credence, Fr.] 
1. Belief ; credit. Spenſer. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or be- 


lief. | | Hayward. 
CREDE'NDA. ſ. [Latin.] Things to be be- 

lieved ; articles of faith. Soul b. 
CREDENT. a. [credens, Latin. | 

1. Believing ; eaſy of belief. Shakſpeare. 


2. Havink credit; not to be queſtioned. 
CREDENTIAL. / [from credens, Lat.] That 

ich gives a title to credit. 
CREDIBYLITY. / [from credible.] Claim to 

credit ; poſſibility of obtaining belief. Tij/lor. 


1. The act of creating, or conferring exiſt- CRE'DITOR. F. 


CRE'DUL 
; "believe; unſuſpecting; eaſily deceived. 
* Thomſon. CREDD 0 

8 to believe; credulity. 


* 


1. A form of words in which the articles of 


Addiſon. , 


CRE. 


2. Eſteem; good opinion. Baron, 
4. Faith; teſtimony. Hocker. 
58. Truſt repoſed. Locke. 

6. Promiſe given. Addiſons 


7. Influence; power not compulſive: Claren. 


To CREDIT. v. a. [credo, Latin. 


1. To believe. Shakſpeares 

2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 
Waller. 

3. To truſt; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

CRE'DITABLE. a. [from credit.] ; 
1. Reputable; above contempt, Arbutbnot. 
2. Honourable ; eſtimable. Tiullacſan. 


CREDITABLENESS. /. [from creditable. 1 


Reputation; eſtimation. Decay of Piety. 


4. To inveſt with any new character. Shak, CREDITABLY. ad. [from creditable. ] Re- 


putably; without diſgrace. Southe 
[ creditor, Latin. ]J He to 
whom a debt is owed ; he that gives credit: 


 CREDULITY. / [credulite, Fr.] Ealineſs 


of 7 : 


QUSNESS. /. {from credulous.] - 
from credo, Latin. 9 


faith are comprehended. 3 Fiddes. 
2. Any__ſolemn profeſſion of principles or 


opinion. Shakſpeares 
Spenſer. To CREEK. v. 4. [See To CREAKk. I To" 
make a harſh noiſe. | Shakſpeare. 


Prior. CREEK. /. [cnecca, Saxon; krete, Duteh. ] 


I. A prominence or jut in a winding coaſt. 


Davies. 
2. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove. Davies. 
3. A turn or alley. Shakſpeare. 


Cbeync. CREEK T. a. Full of creeks ; unequal ; wind- 


ing. Spenſer. 


Dif. 'Ts CREEP. v. n. preterite crept. [| cnypany 
| CREBROUS. a. [creber, Latin. ]. Frequent. 


Saxon. ] | | 

1. To move with the belly to the ground 
without legs. Milton. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
ſapports. Dryden. 
3. To move forward without bounds or 
leaps, as inſects. | 

4. To move ſlowly and feebly. Shalſpeare. 
5. To move lecretly and clandeſtinely. Arr. 
6. To move timorouſly without ſoaring, or 
venturing. Aaddiſen. 
7. To come unexpected. Sidney. Temple. 
8. To behave with ſervility; to fawn; to 


bend. N Sbaꝶſpeare. 


CREDIBLE. 2. [ credibilis, Latin, ] Worthy of CRE'EPER. f. [from creep. ] 


credit; having a juſt claim to belief. Ti/lotſon. 
CREDIBLENESS. /. {from credible.] Credi- 
bility; worthinets of belief; juſt claim to 
belief. Boyle. 


| CRE'DIBLY, ad. [from credille.] In a manner 


: = chims belie 

| IT. .. [credit, French. 

1. belief. [ | : 8 ] ny Addiſon. 
3+ Honour ; reputation, | Pipe, 


Bacon. 


1. A plant that ſupports itſelf by means of. 
ſome ſtronger body. Bacen. 


2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate im. 


? 


kitchens. 
3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 


CREE PHOLE. /. [ creep and bole, ] 


1. A hold into which any animal may creep 

to eſcape danger. Ow | | 

2. A ſubterfuge; an excuſe. i 
. „„ CREEP. 


GRE 


ERTEPINGLY. ad. ¶ from creebing. ] Slow- 
"Ty ; after the manner of a reptile. aA 
CREMA'TION. . [| crematia, Latin. ] 
burning. 
CRE"MOR. ſ. [Latin,]. A milky ſubſtance; a 
. © foft liquor reſembling cream. Raye 
CRE'NATED. a. ¶ from crena, Lat.] Notched 3 
indented. o:dward. 
CRE'PAINE., ſ. [with fariiers.] An ulcer 
_ ſeated in the nzidft « of the forepart of the foot. 
Farrier's Di. 
To CREPITATE. v. a. [crepito, Latin.) To 
make. a ſmall crackling noiſe. 
CREPITA'TION. / [from crepitate.] A ſmall 
crackling notie. | 
CREPT. particip. [from creep. ] Pepe. 
CREPU'SCULE. J. [| crepyſculum, Latin. 
Twilight. f | 
CREPU FSCULOUS. a. [crepuſculum, Latin. }] 
GHmmering; in a ſtate between light and 
. edarkneſs. Brown. 
CRESCENT. #.. { from creſes, Latin. ] Increaſ- 
growing. Shakſpeare. Milton. 


ing; 
RE SCENT. /. Cereſ ens, Latin.] The moon 


in ber ſtate of increaſe; any fitmilirude of 
the moon increaſing. tDrydene 
"CRE'SCIVE. a. [trom creſco, Latih. J In- 
creaüng; growing. Shakſpeare. 
CRESS. / An herb. Pope. 
CRESSET. . E French.] A great 
Rjgzht ſet upon a beacon, | 'zhthouſe, or wach- 
tower. . Iton. 
CREST. ſ. [crifa, L. atin.] 
r. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet. Milion. 
2. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 
+ Any tuft or ornament on the head. Shak. 
4. Pride; tpirit ; fire. 
REST ED. a: From ereft, crifatus, Latin; 


| 


7. Adorned with a plume or creſt. ATI: on. 
2. Wearing a comb. Dry len. 
CREST-F ALLEN. a. Dejected; ſank ; heart- 

8 tes; foiritleſs. Heabel. 


CRE'STLESS. 4. [from c.] Not dignified 
with coat-armour. Shakſprare. 
ECRETA'CEOUS. 2. fcreta, chalk, Latin. ] 
-  Abounding with chalk : chalky. Philips, 
CRETATED. a. {cretatnc, Latin.] Rubbed 
with chafk. Di. 
CREVICE. /. [from crewers Fr.] Acrack; 
a cleft. Addi en. 
_ . probably from chod, Saxon. 


A company or people alioeiated for any 


. Sener. 

2. The company of a faip. Dryden. 

3. It is now genervly uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
CREW. The preterite of £900. f 

CRE WEL. ſ. [Ae ve, Dutch. Yarn twiſted 

and wound-on a knot or ball. Walton. 
RIB. /, {cpybbe, Saxon. ] 

1. The rack or manger of a Rable. Spakſp. 

2. The ſtall or cabin of an ox. 

3. A {mall habitation ; a cottage. Sha. 
T; CRIB. v. 4. from the noun. ] To ſhut up 

in a narrow habitation; to cage. Shatjpeare. 
CRIBBAGE. 7 A game at cards. 

: 13 


S al ſee are. 5 


ERNI 
CRTZBLE. fe [cribrum, Lain] x 
Hour |; +l ; 728 De " 
CRIBRA'TION. cribro Lat Ty 
of ſitting. + l 5 n] Thead 
ICK. 
wo 1 (fm ericco, Italian. ] The noiſe of 2 door, 
from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake. 1A pain. 
fat ſtiffneſs in the neck. 
CRICKET. /. 
1. An inſe& that ſqueaks or chirps about 
ovens or fire- places. Milt: 
2. A ſport, at which the contenders 5 
ball with ſticks. Pepe 
3. A low ſeat or ſtool. i 
CRYER. /. [from ery.] The officer whoſe bu. 
fineis is to cry or make proclamation. 
CRIME. 1. [crimen, Latin; crime, Fr.] An 
act contrary to law and rigbt; an offence ; a 


great fault. Pepe 
CRUMEFUL. a. [from crime and fu. 

Wicked ; criminal. Shalſptare 
CRIMELESS. a. [from crime.] Innocent; 

free from crime. Sbaiſpeare, 


CRIUMINAL. a. [from crime.] 
1. Faulty 3 contrary. to right; contrary to 
duty: as, a criminal action. Spenſer 
2. Guilty 3 tainted with crime; not inno. 
cent: a criminal perſon.” Rogers, 
3. Not civil: as, a criminal proſecution, 
CRIMINAL. ſ. [ from 1 
1. A man accuſed. : Drydn 
2. A man guilty of a crime. Bacss. 
CRIMINALLY. ad. from cr; minal.] Not 
innocently ; wickedly ; guiltily., Regt. 
CRI'MIN ALNESS. f. from crimiral.] Gul. 
tineſs 3 want of innocence. \, 
CRIMINA'TION."[. | eriminatic, Lat.] The 
act of acculing accuſation; arraignmeat; 
charge. 

CRT MINA TOR. 4. [from crimina, Lat.] 
Relating to accuſation; accuſing. N 
CRTMINO CS. a. [ criminyfus, Lat.] Wick- 

ed; iniquitous x enormoutly guiſty. Hammnd, 
CRIMINOUSLY. ad. [from Cram i.] En- 


ormouſly ; very wickesiy. Lammosd. 


CRTMINOUSNESS. 1. from eriminout. | 


Wickednefs ; guilt ; crime. King Charles 
CREMOSIN. 8. | crimoſine, Italian. ] A ſpecies 
of red colour tinged with blue. Spenſer. - 


CRIMP. 4. [from crumble, or crimble.} 
1, Friable ; brittle ; eaſily crumbled. ' Philips 
2. Not coaſiſtent; not ſorcible: a low cant 


word. Arbutbnit. 
To CRI'MPLE. „. @ To contract; to cor- 
rugate. iſ nun. 


CRTIMSON. ſ. [crim: ſino, 8 
7. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. Boy. 
2. Red in general. Shakſpeare. Pri. 
To CRT MSON. v. 8. [from the noun. ] To 
die with ciimſon. Sbalſpeari. 


CkrNxCUM. /. - {a cant word.] A can, 


whimſy. Hugibras: 
CRINGE. . [from the. verb.] Bow; fervi)e 


civility. Philips 
To CRINCE. v. e. To draw together; 5 
contract. . 


| T5, CRINKLE. v. u. 


- - 4» To play the critick ; to judge. 


CRI 


| 04 CRINGE, ©. 1. To bow; to pay court; 


to fawn; to flatter.  A-rdbuthnoet. 


' CRINIGEROUS., 4. [criniger, Lat.] Hairy 


ith hair. 


To go in and out; to run in flexures. King. 


To CRYNK LE. v. 4. To mould into inequa- 
| ities, 3 . 
CRINKLE. f. [from the verb.] A wrinkle; 


a ſinuoſity. : ; 
CRINOSE. a. [from cxinis, Latin. Hairy. 
CRINO'SITY. / [from crineſe.] Hairineſs. 
CRIPPLE. ſ. [cpypel, Saxon. It is written 
by Donne creeple, as from creep.] A lame 
man. ; Dryden. Bentley. 
0 CRIPPLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

lame; to make lame. Addiſon. 
CRIPPLENESS. /. [from cripple. ] Lameneſs. 
CRISIS. / [ngiore- ] 8 : 

1. The decifive moment; the point in which 


8 the diſeaſe kills, or changes to the better. 


| | Dryden. 
2. The point of time at which any affair 


comes to the height. Addiſen. 
CRISP. a. [ criſpas, Latin. ] 8 

1. Curled. : Bacon. 

2. Indented; winding. Shakſpearee 

3. Brittle ; friable. Bacon. 


7 CRISP. v. 4. [criſpo, Latin. ] 
1. To curl; to contract into knots. B. Jon ſon. 
2. To twiſt. Milton, 

3. To indent; to run in and out. Milton. 

CRISPATION. ,. [from criſp. ] 

L The act of curling. 

: 2. The ate of being curled. Baca. 

CRISPING-PIN. /. from criſp.] A curling- 
iron. 2 Iſaiah. 

CRISPNESS, , [from criſp.] Curledneſs. 

CRISPY. a. [from op] Curled. Shakſp. 

CRITERION. ſ. [ »gilng 

its goodneſs or badneſs. _ South. 

CRITICK. . Larne. 

1. A man ſkilled in 
Iterature. . | Locke. 
2. A eenſuter; a man apt to find fault. Swift. 


CRITICK. 4. Critical; relating to criticiſm. 


Pepe. 


1. A critical examination ; critical remarks. 
2. Science of criticiſm. - Locke. 


CRITICK. / 


To CRI'TICK, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
; Temple. _ 


1. Exact; nicelyudicious ; accurate. Stil. 


play the critick ; to eriticiſe. 
CRITICAL. a. [from critick.] 


2. Relating to criticiſm. 

3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. Shakſp. 
4. Compriſing the time at which a great 
event is determined. ' Brown. 


CRTTICALLY. ad. [from critical. In a 


critical manner ; exaRtly ; curiouſly. N vodev. 
CRITICALNESS. J. [from critical.] ExaQt- 
neſs z* accuracy. | | 


To CRYTICISE. v. a. [from critick,] 
Dryden. 


neo. A mark by 
which any thing is judged of, with regard to 


e art of judging of 


CRO 
2. To animadyert upon as faulty. Locke. 
To CRI'TICISE. v. a. [from critick.] To 
cenſure ; to paſs judgment upon. Addiſon. 
CRITICISM. . [from critick. ] 
1. Criticiſm is a ſtandard of judging well. Dryd. 
2. Remark; animadverſion; critical obſerve 
ations. Addiſons 
To CROAK. Y. n. [cnacezzan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make a hoarle low noiſe, like a frog. 
2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. bak. 
CROAK. / from the verb.] The cry or voice 
of a frog or raven. 4 Lee. 
CRO'CEOUS. a. [croceus, Latin.] Confiſting 
of ſaffron ; like ſaffron. 
CROCITA'TION. . [creocitatio, Lat.] The 
croaking of frogs or ravens. | 
CROCK. ſ. [kruick, Dutch.] A cup; any 
veſſel made of earth. 
CROCKERY. g. Earthen ware. 
CRO'CODILE. ſ. [from , faffron, and 
del xe, fearful.] 
1. An amphibious voracious animal, in ſhape 
reſembling a lizard, and found in Egypt and 
the Indies. It is covered with very hard 
ſcales, which cannot be pierced, except under 
the belly. It runs with great ſwiftneſs ; but 
does not eaſily turn itſelf. | Calmet. 
2. Crocedile is alſo a little animal, otherwiſe 
called ſtinx, very much like the lizard, or 
ſmall crocodile. It always remains little, and 
is found in Egypt near the Red Sea. Trevouxs 
CRO'CODILINE. a. | crecodilinus, Lat.] Like 
a crocodile, Dick. 
CRO Cs. .. An early flower. * 
CROFT. /. [cnopr,- Saxon.] A little cloſe 
joining to a houſe, that is uſed for corn of 
; paſture. : Milton. 2 
CROISADO. croſs, Fr. The adventurers 
in the holy war always bearing acroſs, as am 
_ enſign of their cauſe. ] A holy war. "Bacons 
CROISES./ tr | 
1. Pilgrims who carry a croſs. 
2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels. 
CRONE. ſ. [cnone, Saxon. ] ” 
J. An old ewe. Tufſer, 
2. In con „an old woman. Dryden, 
C RON ET. /. The hair which grows over the- 
top of a horſe's hoof. 1 Br 
CRO NV. /. [a cant word.] An old acquaint- 
ance. 5 Swift. 
CROOK. ſ. [croc, French. 
1. Any crooked or bent inſtrument. | 
2. A ſheephook. Prior. 
3. Any thing bent; a meander. 
To CROOK. v. 8. [crvcher, French. ] 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 
2. To pervert from rectitude. ; 
CROO'KBACE. /. [crook and back.] 
that has gibbous ſhoulders, Sbalſpeare. 
CROO'EBACKED. 4. Having bent ſhoulders. 


Dryden. 
CROOKED. 4. [crecher, French.] 
1. Bent; not ſtraight; curved, 
2. Winding ; oblique; anfratuous. 


C R O 

3. Perverſe; untoward; without rectitude 

of mind. Shakſpeares 
CROO'KEDLY. ad. [from created. ] 

3}. Not in a ſtiaight line. 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 
CROO'KEDNESS. /. [from crocked. ] 
. Deviation from ſtraightneſs ; curvity. 

2. Deformity of 2 gibbous body. Taylor. 
CROP. / [cnop, Sax. ] The craw of a bird. Ray. 
CROP. /. [cnoppa, Saxon. ] 

3+ The higheft part or end of any thing. 

3. The harveſt ; the corn gathered off a field. 

Reſcommon. 

3. Any thing cut off. | Dryden. 

Ta CROP. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut off 
the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap. 
; Creech 
To CROP. v. n. To yield harveſt. Sbakſpeare. 
CROPFUL. a. fcrop and full. ] Satiated ; hav- 
ing a full belly. Milton. 
CRO PSICR. #2. [crop and fick. ] Sick with ex- 
ceſs and debauchery. Tate. 
CRO PPER. {. [from crop. ] A kind of pigeon 
with a large crop. Walton. 
C ROSIER. /. [creiſer, F rench. ] The paſtoral 
ſtaff of a biſhop. Bacon. 
CRO'SLET. /. fcroiffeler, Fr.] A ſmall croſs. 
CROSS. /. [creix, French. ] 

5. One ſtraight body laid at right angles over 

another. Taylor. 

2. The enſign of the Chriftian religion. Rove. 

3. A monument with a croſs upon it to ex- 

eite devotion ; ſuch as were anciently ſet in 
market-places. Shakſprare. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; miſ- 
fortune; hindrance; vexation; oppoſition ; 
miſadventure; trial of patience. Ben Foros: 
6. Money fo called, becauſe marked with a 

croſs. Heawel. 

* 5. Croſs and Pile, a play with money. 
EROES, . from the fubftantive. ] 

1. Tranſvcris; falling athwart ſomething 


Tay/cr. 


eiſe. | Newton. 
2. Oblique. Shakſpeare. 
3 Adverſe; oppoſite. Atterbury, 

South, 


4. Perverſe ; untractable. 
5. Peevith; fretful ; ill-humoured. Tillotſon. 


6. Contrary ; contradictory. Scutbh. 

7. Contrary to with ; unfortunate. Soth. 

8. Inter changed. Bacon. 
CROSS. prep. _ | 

1. Athwart; ſo as to interſe&t any thing. 

4 i Knolles. 

2. Over; from fide to fide. L"* Eftrange. 


To CROSS. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
2. To lay one body, or draw one line, athwart 
another. Hudibras. 


2. To ſign with the croſs: | Dryden. 


3. To mark out; to cancel: as, to croſs an 


"article, 
4. To paſs over: he creſd the river. Temple. 
5. To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart. 
: nk _ Spenſer. 
_ 6. To thwart; to interpoſe obſtruction. 
Daniel. Clarendon. 


 CRO'SSWORT. 


CO 


7. To countera@ : appetite erofſes reaſon, 
9. To contravene; to hinder by i 

| Shakſprar., 

9. To contradict. Sy rk 
ro. To debar; to preclude. en 
To CROSS. b. 2. albern. 
1. To lie athwart another thing. | 

2. To be inconſiſtent. Sidney, 


CR OSS-BAR-SHOT. {. A round ſhot or 
great bullet, with a bar of iron put through it 
Harris, 

To CROSS-EXAMINE. ». a. [ croſs and ix. 
amine. ] To try the faith of evidence by cap. 
tious queſtions of the contrary: party. Dec. of P. 

CROSS-STAFF. , [from cro/s and fff.) An 
inſtrument commonly called the fole-ſtaff 
uſed by ſeamen to take the meridian altitude 
of the fun or ſtars. Harri, 

CRO'SSBITE. . [crofs and bite.] A decep- 
tion; a cheat. L'Eftrargi. 

To CRO'SSBITE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

__ contravene by deception. Collier, 

CRO'SSBOW. . [croſs and Bor.] A miflie 
weapon formed by placing a bow athwart 2 


ſtock. Shakſpeare, 
CRO'SSBOWER. /. A ſhooter with a croſs. 
bow. Raligg, 


CROSSGRAINED. 3. [ croſs and grain. 
1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or irregular, 
ä Mexon. 
2. Petverſe; troubleſome; vexatious. Prix. 
CRO SSLV. ad. [from croſs. ] 
I. Athwart; ſo as to interſef ſomething elſe, 
2. Adverſcly ; in oppoliticn to. Tillot a. 
3. Unfortunately. : 
CRO'SSNESS. /. [from cr5/s. ] 
1. Tranſverfeneſs ; interſection. 
2. Perverſeneſs; peeviſhnets. 
CRO'SSROW. ſ. [croſs and row.] Alphabet; 
fo named becauſe a croſs is placed at the be- 
ginning, to ſhew that the end of learning is 
ety. | Shakſpeares 
CRO'SSWIND. f. Ccroſt and wind. ] Wind 
blowing from the right to the left. Biyte, 
CRO'SSWAY. / [croſs and way.] A ſmall 
obſcure path interſecting the chief roac. 
. [from croſs and art.] A 
plant. ; Miller. 
CROTCH. /. fcro:, French. ] A hook. 
CRO'TCHET. /. [crecher, French. ] 
1. In muſick. ] One of the notes or chatac- 
ters of time, .equal to half a minim. 
2. A piece of wood fitted into another to ſup- 
port a building. Dryarr. 
3- In printing.] Hooks in which words are 
included [thus]. 
4. A perverſe conceit; odd fancy. Howe. 
To CROUCH. v. . [crechu, crooked, Fr.] 
1. To ſtoop low; to lie cloſe to the ground. 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely. Dryden. 
CROUP. f. [crouvpe, French. ] | 
1. The rump of a fowl. © 
2. The buttocks of a horſe. 
CROUPA'DES. /. [from croup.] Higher leaps 
than thoſe of CoLrvelse Farrier's Di#. : 
e CROV. 


CRO 


c Saxon. ] 
enow. 1 black bid that feeds (bon che car- 


: "caſes of beaſts. Dryden. 
4. To pluck a Crow, to be contentious about 
that which is of no value. 5 Hfrange. 

South 2 He 


A bar uſed as a lever. | 
4. The voice of a cock, or the noiſe which 


he makes in his gayety. 


1 CRO'WFOOT. / pom crow and foot. } y 


cROWFOOT. ＋ A N An Die. 


T, CROW. v. . preterite, I creo, or coped, 


I have crowed: [cnapan, Barca 
1. To make the noiſe which a coc WY 


2. To boaſt; to bully; to vapour. 
CROWD. / (cnud, Saxon. ] 


I. A-multitude confuſedly preſſed arti 


2. A promiſcuous medley. Pope. 
3. The vulgar ; the populace. - Dryden. 
4. [From c, Welch. ] A fiddle. Hudibras. 
7, CROWD. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
I. To fill with confuſed multitudes : he 
crewded the houſe withchis friends. Maste. 
2. To preſs cloſe together: he crozwds many 


thoughts into a page. Burnet. 
3. To incumber SY. ee the gates 
were crotruded. Granwille, 


4. ToCrowp Sail. FA "A phraſe. To ſpread 
wide the ſails upon the . | 
To CROWD. v. 2. 
J. To ſwarin z to be numerous 15 colifales. 
| Dryden. 
2. To thruſt among a multitude. Csoley. 
CRO'WDER. /. [from crowod.] A fiddler. Sid. 
CROWKEEPER. 75 [crow, and —7 A ſcare- 
crow. ns. 
CROWN: . [couronne, French.] 1 
1. The ornament of the Head which denotes 


naband regal dignity.” Shakſpeare. 

2. A garland. Mo OM Ecelus. 
"2, Reward 3 honorary Sifu," 2 00 1 Cor. 
3. Regal power; royalty. ere erte, 
5. The top of the bend. pe. 


6. The top of my thing: rb of a mountain. 
-  Shakſprares 
7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
8. A piece of money: + + Sucklirg. 
9. Honour; ornament ; decoration.” Ecolus. 
* 16; Completion; xccompliſhment. 3 
CROWN-IMPERIAL, _ [oro , 
Latin! A flower. 
To CRO . a. [from the Noun. oY 
1. To inveſt with the crown or regal orna- 
* Ta SHEDS Dryden. 
T0 cover, as with a crown. * Dryden. 
5 7e o dignify; to-adorn; ro make illuſtrious. 


4. To reward ; to pads; "Ref 
8. Tor complete; z to perfec.. ©  Sourh, 
b. To terminate; to finiſu. Dryden: 


E363 UAW, * The fineſt, fout of window- 
g 25 
CROWN POST. { A poſt, which, in fo 
8 
buildings, ſtands upright in the middle,” be: 
TWeeh two principal rafters. | * 
* J. A linking filkby ſeab 


CRU CIA TE. Ve A. 


| CRUBLNESS. 


EN U 


und 2 horſe's hoof. _ Farrrys D. 


 CRO'WNWHEEL. to The upper wheel of 4 


watch. J 


CRO'WNWORKS. /. [in fortification. ] Bin- 


"warks advanced toward the fieid to gain ſonse 


ill or riſing ground. Har r:s. 
CRO'WNET.. . | from cræaon. 

1. The ſame with cn. 

2. Chief end; lalt purpoſe. Shakſpeare. 


CROYLST ONE. J. Cry Ralized cauk. da 
CRUCIAL. a. [crux crucis, Latin. } Trand- 
verſe ; interſecting one another. Sharp. 

[ crucis, Latin. ] Is 

torture; to torment ; to excruciate. 

CRU CIBLE. fe [crucibulum, low Latin] A 

. chymiſt's melting pot made of earth. a 

CRUCYFEROUS. a. [Crux and fero, Latin] 
Bearing the croſs. 

CRU. CLFIER. . [from crucify.] He that in- 

flicts the puniſhment of crucifixion. Hammond. 

CRU'CIFIX. [crucifixus, Latin. ] A repre- 
ſentation in ee ſtatuary of our Lord . 

- paſſion-+ Addifons 

CRUCIFIXION. ſ [from crucifixus,. Latin 77 

- The puniſhment of nailing to a croſs. Addis 

CRUCIFORM. a. {crux and forms, Latin. 
Having the form of a croſs. 

To CRU CIF V. v. 4. ſcrucifigo, Latin. ] Ts 
put to death by nailing the hands and feet te 
a a croſs ſet upright. - - FS Milkon. 


cker GERO US. a. 8 8 Bear- 


ing the croſs. 
CRU D. / [commonly written 00. A co 
coretion; coagulation, 


CRUDE. a, [crudus, Latin.] 


I. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. e 


2 Not changed by oy OY or penibel 

1 Boyle, 
3. Harſh ; unripe. Bac. 
4. Uncoltiefted'; not well digeſted. Bacon. 


-: 5, Not brought "bt nen ; immatufe. 


M ron. 


6. Having indigeſted notions. Milton 
7. rom paved not _ een in the i- 
tellect. Ben Fonſon. 
RU DELV. ad. [from erade.] U N 3 
without due preparation. "Dryden. 
CRU DENESS. / e ee H ar 
indigeſtion. 


CRV/DITY: { from ede Weigel wit 


concoction; unripeniets's want of fire ben 


3 As butbutr“ 
To ORU DIE. 515 1. To Tangas 3 to von- 
e ; 2 
ob pr. a. [from wh 


8 Concreted ; "coagulated, » 


cn EL. 2. [eruel, French.) | 
1. Pleaſed with hurting others ; dined; 
hardhearted ; barbar6us. | -* - 


| fraQive. : * ee 
CRU'ELLY: od: {from Sl, P FE: mam 
barbarouſſy. South, 


ner; inhuman] ch 


i'r, 


CRUELTY. 


21 D 


2. [Of hinge] Horfurz ante, 6 e- 


from crude}. Raw; chill. bree. 


— 


ee 2ꝓ—9* Hhumaity4 


, 


#0 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


- CRU'SADO. 


To CRUSH. v. a. | eraſer, French] 


- To CRUST. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
15. To envelop; to cover with a hard caſe. 


CRU 


CRUELTY. [. [cruaute, French.] Inhuma-. 


-nity ; ſavageneſs; barbarity. Shakſpeare. 
CRU'ENTATE. a. [cruentatus, Lat.] Smeared 
with blood. 5 Glanville. 
CRU'ET. f. [&rvicke, Dutch. ] A vial for vipe- 


gar or oil. Swift. 
CRUISE. /. [kruicke, Dutch. ] A ſmall cup. 
| 1 Kings. 


CRUISE. ſ. ſcrciſe, Fr.] A voyage in ſearch 


of plunder. 


70 CRUISE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rove 


over the ſea in ſearch of plunder. 
CRUYSER. . [from cruiſe.] One that roves 

the ſea in fearch of plunder. Wiſeman. 
CRUM. 


* CRUMB. { . [<puma, Saxon. 


7. The ſoft part of bread, not the cruſt. Bac. 

2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread. 
To CRU'MBLE. v. a. | from crumb.] To break 
into ſmall pieces; to comminute. FHervert, 
To CRU'MBLE. v. n. To fallgnto ſmall pieces. 
Pope. 


CRU'MENAL. /. {from crumena, Latin.] A 


rſe. Spenſer. 


CRUMMY. . [from cum. Soft; not cruſty. 


CRUMP. a. [cpump, Saxon. | Crooked in 


the back. | L'Eſtrange. 
To CRU MPLE. 2. a. from rumple:] To draw 
into wrinkles. „Addiſon. 


CRU“ MPLING. /. A ſmall degenerate apple. 
To CRUNK. 8 v. 1. To cry like a crane. 
To CRU'NEKLE. | 1 Dit. 
CRUPPER.: . {from croupe, French. ] That 
part of the horſeman's furniture, that reaches 
from the ſaddle to the tail. Sidney. 


CRU RAL. a. [from crus cruris, Latin.] Be- 


_ longing to the leg. Arbutbnot. 
rn. : . See Crorsavr. 


1. An expedition againſt the infidels. 

2. A-coin flamped with a croſs. Shakſpeare. 
CRUSE. See CRUISE. | 
CRU'SET. /. A goldſmith's melting - pot. 


1. To oppreſs between two oppoſite bodies; to 
_ ſqueezes _.-; | Ailton. 
2. To preſs with violence. Waller. 
3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. Dryden, 


4. To ſubdue ; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. Milton. 
To CRUSH, v. u. To be condenſed. Thomſon, 
CRUSH. / — the verb.] A colliſion. 
CRUST. /. | crufta, Latin. ] | 

1. Any ſhell or external coat. Addiſon. 
2. An incruſtation; collection of matter into 

a hard body. ; 250 Addiſon. 

3. The caſe of a pie made of meal, and 


4. The outer hard part of bread... Dryden. 
5. A waſte piece of bread, Dryden. 


2. To foul with concretions. Sxwift, 
To CRUST, v. z. To gather or contract a cruſt, 
3 Sat = Temple. 
CRUSTA*CEOUS. 4. [from crufa, | Latin. } 
Shelly, with joints; not teſtaceous. Weed. 


. 


CRY 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS. / [from e- 

The quality of having ad — 1 
CRU'STILY. ad. [from cruſiy.] Peevigy,. 

ſnappiſhly. J 
CRU'STINESS. /. [from cruſty. 

1. The quality 15 1 cruſt. 2 

2. Peeviſhneſs; moroſeneſs. 
CRU STV. 4. from cruft.] 

1. Covered with a cruſt. Derlam 

2. Moroſe; ſnappiſh. | ; 
CRUTCH. / [creccia, Italian.] A ſupport uſed 

by cripples. Smith, 


Jo CRUTCH. v. a. from crutch.) To ſup. 


port on crutches as a cripple. Dride, 
To CRY. v. n. {crier, French.] Le 
I, To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſz. 


7 Shakſpeare, 
2. To call importunately. Fonah, 
3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly, Exacy, 


4+ To proclaim ; to make publick, Jeremiab. 


5. To exclaim. Herber, 
6. To utter lamentation. Ti'loſmn, 
7. To ſquall, as an infant. Malle. 
8. To weep ; to ſhed tears. Dom, 


9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an ani. 
mal. | Pſalms, 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. Shajſ, 
To CRY. v. 4. To proclaim publickly ſome. 
thing loft or found. Craſhaw, 
To CRY down. v. a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry, Tilly, 
2.. To prohibit. © Bacon, 
3. To overbear. Shakſpeare, 
To CRY cut. v. n. | 
1. To exclaim; to ſcream ; to clamour. 70. 


2. To complain loudly, Atterbury, 

3. To blame; to cenſure. . Shakſpeare, 
-4+ To declare loud, ,. _ 

5. To be in labour. Sbarſpeart 


To CRY Up. VU, As 
1. To applaug.; to exalt; to praiſe. Bacm. 
2. To raiſe the price by proclamation. erp. 
CRY. [ch Free: .: ic; 
1. Lamentation; ,ſhriek ; ſcream, Exoduir 
2. Weepingz mourning. | 

3+ Clamour; outer Audiſn. 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder. Soft. 


8 Proclamation, 


6. The hawkers proclamation of wares : , 


be cies of Landen. 


7. Acclamation'; popular favour. Shakſpeares 
8. Voice; utterance 3 manner of vocal ex- 


| preſhop. BALI Locle. 


9. Importunate call. eremiab. 
10. Yelping of dogs. Malle. 
11. Vell; inarticulate noiſe. 2b. 

12. A pack of dogs. © Milton. 
CRY'AL, . The heron. Ainſeverths 
CRY'ER. . The falcon gentle. Ainſworth, 
CRY'PTICAL. f 4. | xeinlo. ] Hidden; 
CRY'PTICK., ... \. ſecret ; occult. 3 


CRV PTICALLV. ad. { from cryptical- 
Occult ; ſecretly... - Bots 
CRYPTO'GRAPHY. , [gde and yr 
1. The act of writing ſecret characters. 
2. Sectet characters; ciphers, CRYP- 


Nly 


lucid. - 
| CRYSTALLINE. 4. Se ge Latin. ] 
CRY'STALLINE Humour. . 
| , by congelation or concretion. 


|  CRYSTALLIZE. Us . from cryſtal, ] 


7 CUB.' v. as {from the noun. 
' forth. I, * 
CUBA'TION.f. {cubatie, Latin.] The act of 


| --(rherefore equal. 


UB 


| cRYPTO'LOGY, þ Leu and 3657] 


Enigmatical language. 


| STAL. 0 2b ScaR Neg.] : ; 


coloutieſs bodies, of regular angular figures. Hi/l. 
2. Iſland cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an 
extremely pure, Clear, and fine texture, fel- 
dom either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, or 
fined with any other colour. It is always 


an oblique parallelopiped of ſix planes. Hail. 


4/ is alſo uſed for a factitious body 
4 the glaſs-houſes, called alſo cryſtal 
glaſs, which is carried to a degree of perfec- 
tion beyond the common glaſs. Chambers. 
4 Cryſtals fin chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 
other matters, ſhot or congealed in manner 


of cryſtal. Bacon. 
4 CRY'S P A L. 4. 
| x, Conſiſting of eryſtal. Shakſpeare. 


2. Bright; clear; tranſparent; lucid ; pel- 
| | ; Dryden. 


1. Conſiſting of eryital. : Boyle. 
2. Bright; clear; peRucid ; tranſparent. 
AL ; The ſecond 
humour of the eye, that lies next to the 
zueous behind the uvea. 3 Ray 


| CRYSTALLIZATION. , [from cry/failize.] 


Congelation into cryſtals; the mats formed 
Wordwvard, 


To cauſe to congeal or concrete in cryſtals. 


| © CRY'STALLIZE. v. 3. To coagulate, 


congeal, concrete, or thoot into cryſtals. 


' CUB. J. [of uncertaia etymology. ] © 
| | x. The young of a. beaſt; generally of a | 


bear or fox. 150 Sbalſpeare. 
2. The young of a whale. » Waller. 
3. In reproach, a young boy or girl. Shakſp. 
To bring 


lying down. Dir. 
CU'BATORY. 4. [from cube, Latin.] Re- 
cumbent. 2s F 


CUBATURE.. , [from cabe.] The finding 


exactiy the ſolid content of any propoled 


dody. k FL. 5 Dy $2 Se "Harris, 
CUBE.” ſ. [from xd, a die.] A regular 


-; ſolid body, conſiſting of ſix ſquare and equal 


faces or ſides, and the angles all right, and 
it. 

CUBE Rove. 7 / The origin of a cubick 
CU BICK Rost. 5 number. eee 
CUBEB, ſ. A ſmall dried fruit reſembling 
pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of à grayiſh 
* brown colour, and compoſed: of a corrugated 
bark, covering a thin friable ſhell or capſule, 
containing a ſingle ſeed, ronndiſh, blackiſn 
on the ſurface, and white within. Hill. Fleoyer. 


CU'BICAL. e, 
CU'BICK. .. © 0. [from galt.] 414 


1. Having the form or properties of 2 cube. 
2. It is applied to numbers. The nuniber 


of four multiplied into itſelf, produceth the - 
Rare number lixteen'; and that again mul- 


Dryden. 


C UD 


tiplied by four produceth the click number 
tixty- four. 

CU BiCALNESS. . from cubical.} Ihe 
{tate or quality of being cuhical. 

CUBICULARY. a. | cubiculum, Latin. J 
Fitted for the poſture ot lying. Brown. 


CU'BIFORM. 4. {from cxbe and form.} Of 


the ſh ape of a cube 


CU'BIT. / [from cabitus, Latin.]J A mea- 


ſore in uſe among the anciems; which Was 
originally the diſtance from the eibow, bend- 
ing inwards to the exttemity of the middle 
finger 5 afoot and half. Holde. 
CU'BI'T AL: <2."'\ exbitalis, Latin.] Containing 
only the length of a cubit. | Brown. 
CU'CKINGSTOGQKE.-/. An engine invented 


for the puniſhment; of ſcolds and unquiet 


women. Corvels Hadibrus. 
CU/CKOLD. . [Ccoca, French. ] One that 38 

married to an adultreſs.  Shakſpeares 
To COGCKOLD. %. 
1. To rob a man of his wife's fidelity. Sa. 

2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. Dey. 
CU'TROLDY. a. [from cuctold.] Having 

the qualities of a cuckold ; poor; mean. Sha. 
CU'CEOLDMAKRER. f. | cucksld and make. 
One that makes à practice of corrupt 

wives. ee 4, 
CU CKOL DOM. / from 'ewckold.] ! 

1. The act of adulter... yulen. 

2. The ſtate of a cuckold; - - Arbathaots 
CU*CKOO. / fſrwoccew, Welch.) 

1. A bird Which appears in the ſprigg, and 
is ſiid to fuck che eggs of other birds, and 
lay her own w be hatched in their place. 
2. A name of contempt. * Shakſpeares. 
.CU'CK.OO-BUD. : - | 
CU'CKOO-FLOWER. & flower. Shatſpeare. 
CU'CKOO-SFVITTLE.' „ Joodſeare,” that 
plants about the end of May. Brow. 
.CUTCULLATE. a. [ cucullatus, hooded, 
!CU'CULLATED. 5 Latin.] 3 


2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of 2 
hood. | | dF Browne 


CUICUMBER. ,. I cucumis,. Latin] Th 


name of a plant, and fruit of that plant. 
CUCURBITACEOUS. 2. {from cucurbita, 
Latin, a gourd. | | | 
« thoſe which reſemble 'a gourd ſuch as the 
pumpion and melon * © Chambets, 
CU'CURBITE. . [cacurbira, Latigd.] A 
chymical veilel, called a bedy. © Doyle. 
CUD. / [(cud;, Saxon.] The food which is 
repoſited in the firſt ſtomach, in order te 
ruminacions. ob} Sidney. 
.CU'DDEN. 7 /. A clown; a ſtupid ruftick ; 


* 


CU DD. a low dolt. Dryden. 

20 CUDDLE. v. n. To lie cloſe; to ſquat, 
| : " Prior, 

CUDGEL. g. [d, Dutch, ] 4242 

1. A tick to ſtrike with. 5 Locke, 


conteſt. 


, The name of a ' 


ſpumeous dew, or exudation, feund upon 


1. Hooded; covered as with a hood or cowl. | 


Cucurbitacetus plants are 


2. To. croſs the Cubes, is to forbear the 
| £' Eftrange» 
77 


— 


l. 


To CUDGEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat with a ſtick. South, 
CUDGEL-PROOE: 3. Ablc to reſiſt a ftick. 
CU'DWEED. ſ. A plant. 
CUE. /. [ qzeve, a tail, French.) 
1. The tail or end of any thing. 
2. Ihe lait word of a ſpeech. ? 
3. A hint; an intimation; a ſhort direction. 


| - 
4. The part that any man is to play 
turn. ö be es bee Ge 


| Rymer. 
5. Humour ; temper of mind, 


'CUE'RP0. |. {Spanith.} To be in cuerpo, is to 


be without the upper coat, ſo as to diſcover the 
mape of the cuerpo or body. 
CUFF. , [zafa, a battle, Italian.] A blow 
with the fit; a box; a ſtroke. 
To CUFF. v. . [from the noun.] To fight; 
to ſcuffle. | | Dryden. 
To CUFF. D. 4. &y 
1. To ftrike with the 


fil. 
2. To ftrike with talons. | 
CFF. / (cee, French. ] Part of 


Shakſpeare. 
Otwray. 
the ſleeves. 
| < Arbuthngt. 
CUTRASS. /. [cuiraſſe, Fr.] A breaſtplate. 
Dryden. 

CUIRA'SSIER. /. from cuiraſs.] A man at 
arms; a ſoldier in arms. Miltsn. 


CUITSH. /. [cuifſe, French. ] The armour that 


covers the thighs. Dryden. 
CU'LDEES. . [calidei, Latin.] Monks in 
Scotland. N | EF 


CU'LERAGE. ſ. Arſe-ſmart. 


CULINARY. 4. [culina, Latin. ] Relating to 


the kitchen. Newton. 
To EULL. v. a. [cueillir, French. ] To ſelect 
from others. - Hooker. Pope. 
CU'LLER. . [from cull.] One who picks or 
chooſes. = l 
CU'LLION, ſ. [ coglione, a fool, Italian. A 
ſcoundrel. ' , » Shakſpeare. 
CU'LLIONLY, 4. [from cullicn.] Having the 
qualities of a cullion ; mean; baſe. Shakſp. 
CU'LLY. f. [coglicne, Italian, a fool. ] A man 
- deceived or impoſed upon. Arbuthnot. 
7D CULLVY. v. a. [from the noun. ]. To 
befool; to cheat; to impoſe upon. * + 
.CULMUEFEROUS. a. | culmus and fero, Lat.] 


Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth + 


Jointed ſtalk, and their ſeeds are contained in 
chaffy huſks. D c. 
Te CULMINATE. 2. x. [culmen, Latin. | To 
de vertical; to be in the meridian. 
CULMINA'TION. ,. {from culminate.] The 
_ © tranſit of a planet through the meridian. 
\CULPABILITY. / { from cu/pable. ] Blame- 
ablene ſs. ; + us £ * 
CPLPABLE. a. [culpabilis, Latin. 
1. Criminal. Shakjſpeare. 
2. Elamable ; blameworthy. Hoaler. 


"CUIPABLENESS. /. from culpable..] 


Blame; guilt, 
CULPABLY. ad. [from culpable.] Blama- 
- bly; criminally, Taylor. 
CULPEIT, . 4 wan arraigned before his 

_ Prior, 


* 


To CULTIVATE. v. a. [ cultiver, 
Miller. 5 


S hal ſpeare. 0 


E. 
in his 


Hudibras. 
Shakſp. . 


en. 


 CU'NNER. 


CUN 


CU*LTER. /. [ aultur, Latin, ; 
the plow TAs. ror to the 3 — 
1. To forward or improve the make 
earth, by manual induſtry. Pa, 
2. To improve; to meliorate. Walls 
CULTIVA'TION. , {from cultivate} 
1. The at or practice of improving ſoils and 
forwarding or meliorating vegetables. i 
2. Improvement in general ; melioration, 
CULTIVA'TOR. /, {from cultivate.) 
who imprpves, promotes, or meliorates. 
CULTURE. . f cultura, Latin. | 
1. The act of cultivation. 1 
2. Improvement; melioration. Tatly 
To CU'LTURE. v. a. | from the noun.] J 
cultivate; to till. Tom. 
CU'LVER. ,. [culpne, Sax. ] A pigeon, Sha, 
.CU'LVERIN. . [colouvrine, F rench,] A 
ſpecies of ordnance. Wallr, 
CU'LVERKEY. /. A ſpecies of flower, 
To CU*'MBER. v. a. ¶ komberen, to diſturb, Dut] 
1. To embarraſs; to entangle ; to obſtruct. 
2. To crowd or load with ſomething uſe, 
3- To involve in difficulties and dangers; ty 
diſtreſs. _ Shakſpeare, 
4. To buſy; to diſtract with multiplicity of 
cares. | Liie, 
5. To be troubleſome in any place. Crew. 
CU'MBER. /. . | kember, Dutch.) Vexation; 
embarraſſment. Kaleigb. 
CU'MBERSOME. a. | from cumber.] 
1. Troubleſome ; vexatious. Sidny, 
2. Burdenſome; embarraſſing. Arbuthn!, 
3» Unwieldy ; unmanageable. Newt, 
CU'MBERSOMELY. ad. | from cumberſone.] 
In a troubleſome manner. ele Spe 
CU'MBERSOMENESS. /. [from cumberſam: 
Encumbrance; hindrance ; obſtruction. 


One 
Boyl. 


CU MBRANCE. /. [from cumber.] Burden; 


hindrance; impediment. 
CU'MBROUS. a. from cumber.] 
1. Troubleſome ; vexatious; diſturbing. 
2. Oppreſſiue; burdenſome. Swiſh, 
3. Jumbled obſtrũcting each other. Millar. 
CU'MFREY.-/. A medicinal plant. 
CU MIN. .. [cuminum, Latin.) A plant. 
Jo CUMULATE. v. a. cumulo, Latin.] To 
heap together. Wiedward, 
![CUMULA*TION. , The act of heaping to- 
2 gether; e eee 5 
CUNCTA'TION. / [enn#atio, Latin. ] De- 
lay; procraſtination; dilatorineſs. Hayward, 
CUNCTA'TOR. ſ. ILatin.] One given 10 
delay; a lingerer. Hanmmi. 
To CUND. 2. . To give 
notice. to fiſhers. + Carew. 


Miltan, 


[ konnen, Dutch. ] 


.CU'NEAL. 4. {cuneus, Latin.] - Relating do 


a wedge ; having the form of a wedge.  , 
.CU'NEA TED. a. fcuneus, Latin.] Made in 
form of a wedge. 
CU'NEIFORM. a. [from cuneus and fort 
Lat.] Having. the form of a wedge. 
. A kind of fiſh leſs chan an 
oy ſter; that ſticks cloſe to the rocks. Ainſs 


17 ; . & Saxon. } ; 
CUNNING A { from connan, 1. Skilfulz 


1. Skilfol ; knowing; learned. Prior» CU'RATIVE. a. [from cure. ] Relating to the 
c 


bros er Formed with {kill ; artful. Spenſer. cute of diſeaſes ; not preſervative. DProwns. 
Is 5 De . deceitful ;” trickiſh z ſabtle ; CUR A'T OR. J [Lavn.] One that has the ſu- 
: ſobdolous. * -- Sgutbh. perintendence of any thing. Swift. - 
In _ with ſubtilty. Sidney. CURB. /. { courber, F rench. ] 
Pi, CUNNING. £ cunninze, Saxon. ] 1. An iron chain, made faſt to the upper part 
Walls 1. Artifice ; deceit; flynels ; ſlight ; frau- of the branches of the bridle, running over | 
E Julent dexterity. NG Bacon. the beard of the horſe. Farrier's Dict. 5 


1. Art; {kill Knowledge. Palms. 2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſition. After. 


| CUNNINGLY. - ad. from cunning.) Art- To CURB. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
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|, 

on. | fully; yy; craftily. Sæo ft. 1. 1 9 guide a horſe witiva curb. Melton. | 
| Ong EL COUNNINGMAN, /. {cunning and man.] A 2. To reſtrain; to inhibit ; to check. pen. 1 
Bol. man who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach CURD. . The coagulation of milk. Pope. | 

| how to recover ſtolen goods. Hludibras. To CURD. v. a. from the noun. ] To turn |. 
award, | CUNNINGNESS; . [from cunning. | De- to curds ; to cauſe to coagulate. Shakſpeares 1 
Tate, ceiſfulneſs; ſlyneſs. : To CU'RDLE. v. n. {from curd.] To coagu- | 1 
] To CUP. „ [<cup, Saxon. ] : late; to concrete. Bacuns 1 {f 
22 1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. Gencfiss To CU RDLE. v. a. To cauſe to coagulate. 1 
„Hin. 2. The liquor contained in the cup; the CURDY. 4 [from curd.) Coagulated; con- 1 
] A draugbt. Waller. creted z full of curds; curdled. Arbuthnet. | 
Waller, Js Social entertainment; merry bout: com- CURE. . cura, Latin. ] 
I, monly in the plural. Knalles. Ben Jonſon. 15 Remedy ; reſtorative. Granville. 
„Dut] 4. Any thing hollow like a cup: as, the 2. Act of healing. „ „ 
ruct. huſk of an acorn. Woodward, 3- The benefice or employment of a curare 
ſeleſz. 5. Cor and Can. Familiar companions. S2vift. or clergyman. - Cel. ier. 
ers; to To CUP. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | To CURE. v. a. [euro, Latin. ] 
ſpear, WG 1. To ſupply with cups. Shatſpeares 1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to remedy. 
City of 2. To fix glaſs bells or cucurbite upon the 8 2 Waller. 
Luiz, ſkin, to draw the biood by ſcarification. 2. To prepare in any manner ſo as to be pre- 
Grew, See CUPPinG-GLASS. Pope. ſerved from curruption. | Temple. 
ration; F CUPBE'ARER. /. | 9 85 | CU'RELESS. a. [cure and lt.] Without cure; 
aleigb. 1. An officer of the king's houſehold. Wot. without remedy.  Shakſpeare. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a featt. CU'RER. . [from cure.) A healer ; a phy- 
Sidney, CUPBOARD. */. [cap and, bod, Saxon. ] fician. Sbhałſprare. Harvey. 
thn, A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or CU*RFEW. ſ. [courre feu, French. ] 
expton, earthen ware is placed. Bacon. 1. An evening peal, by which the Conqueror 


fen.] 7: CUPBOARD. 9. 4. [ from the, nouns. | willed, that every man ſhould. rake up his 


To treafure; to hoard up. Spakſpeare. fire, and put out his light. Milton. 
rſame.] CUPIDITY. . [ cupiditas,, Latin. ] Concu- 2. A cover for a fire; a fiteplate. Bacon. 
hes piſcence; unlawful longing. © ,  CURIALITY. . [curizlis, Latin. ] The 
urden; (UPOLA. ,. Italian.] A dome; the hemi- rivileges or retinue of a court. Bacon. 
Milter, Tpherical ſummit of a building. Addiſn. CURIOSITY. /. {from cur icus. ] i 

[ | CUPPEL. See CopPErL. 1. Inquiſitiveneſs; inclination to inquiry. 
. CU'PPER. ,. [from cyp.] One who applies 2. Nicetz 3 delicacy.  Shakſpeares 
Sevift, cupping-glaſſes ; a ſcarifler. 3. Accuracy; exactneſs. | Ray. 
Milton, CUPPING-GLASS, ,. [from cap and glaſs.] 4. An act of curioſity ; nice experiment. 

A Blals, uſed . by, ſcarifiers to, draw out the N Bacon. 
t. blood by rarify ing the air. 4 Miſeman. 8. An object of curioſity; rarity. Aadiſon. 
] To CU'PREOUS. 2. [cupreus, Latin. ] Coppery; CURIOUS. 2. [eur icſus, Latin.] | | 
award, conliſting of copper. g's 855 Boyle. = - Inquiſitive ; defirous of information. Daw. 
ing to CUR, . [horre, — wire 2. Attcntive to; diligent about. Moadroard. 

Mee 1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. Sab, care. 3. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. Hooker. 
De- 2. A term of reproach for a man. Shakſpeare. 4. Difficult to pleaſe; ſolicitous of perfec- 
ward. CURABLE. a. [from cure. ] That admits a tion. Taylor, 
ven to remedy. V 5. Exact; nice; ſubtle. ; Helder. 
mmi. CURABLENESS. . [from curable.] Poſſibi- 6. Artful; not neglectful; not fortuitous ; 
o give lity'ts be healed. ; | nicely diligent. Fairfax. 
Jarews CURACY. /. 17 5 carne] Employment of +. Elegant; neat; laboured; finiſhed. Exad. 
ing to 2 curate; employment which a hired clergy- 8. Rigid ; ſevere z rigorous. Shakſpeare. 

man holds under the beneficiary. Soft. CU'RIOUSLY, ad. from curious. 
lade in CU RATE. ,. [ curater, 1 1. Inquiũtively; ftudioudy. Ne roten. 
1. A clergyman hired to perform the duties 2. Elegantly; neatly. | Seuths 
forma, of mother. 3 | Dryden. 3. Artfully ; exactly. 

ou 3 — ith prieſt. Co lier. 4. Captiouſly. 
an n WW CURATESHIP, , [from carate.] The fame CURL. from the verb. ] 5 
finſws With Curacy., . | 1. A ringlet of hair. Sidney. 
| | . i * . Und. 


Kilful; 


. * 


i 
| | 
| | 


CUR 


2. Undulation; wave; ſinuoſity; flexure. 
an Newton» 
To CURL. v. @. [kro!len, Dutch. 
1. To turn the hair in ringlets. Sbalſpeare. 
2+ To writhe ; to twiſt. : 
3+ To dreſs with curls. Shakſprare. 
4+ To raiſe in waves, undulations, or finu- 
oſities. Dryden. 
To CURL. v. n. 
1. To fhrink into ringlets. Boyle. 
2. To riſe in undulations. Dryden. 
3. To twiſt itfeif. - Dryden. 
CU'RLEW. ſ. [ccurlieu, French.] 
1. A kind of waterfowl. Carew. 
2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It frequents the corn-fields in 
ain. Trevoux. 


CURMUDGEON. , [cour mecbant, French. ] 


An avaricious churliſh fellow, a miſer; a 
niggard; a griper. Locke. 
CURMU'DGEONLY. a. | from curmudgeon. ] 
Avariciovus ; covetous ; churliih ; niggardly. 
CU'RRANT. /. 
1. A ſmall fruit-tree. 
2. A ſmall dried grape, properly written 
cerinth. King. 
CURRENCVY. /. [from current.] 
1. Circulation; power of paſſing from hand 
to hand. | Swift. 
2. General receptien. 
3. Fluency; readineſs of utterance. 
4. Continuance; conſtant flow. Ayliffe. 
5. General eſteem; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. Bacon. 
6. The papers ſtamped in the Engliſh colo- 
nies by authority, and paſſing for money. 
RRENT. 2. [current, Latin. ] 
1. Circulatory ; paſſing from hand to hand. 
Genefis. 
2. Generally received; uncontradicted; au- 
thoritati ve. Hooker, 
3. Common; general. Watts. 
4+ Popular; fuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar 
eſtimation. | Greco. 
F. Faſhionable; popular. Pope. 
5. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed or ad- 
mitted. Shakſpeare. 
7. What is now paſting : as, the current 


Near. 

CURRENT. /. 8 
1. A running ſtream. _ Beyle. 
2. Currents are progreſſive motions of the 
water of the ſea in ſeveral places. Harris. 

CURRENTLY. ad. | from carrent.] 
it. With a conſtant motion. 

2. Without oppoſition. | Hocker. 
3. Popularly; faſhionably; generally. 
4. Without ceifing. | 
CU'RREN TNESS. /. [from current. ] 
Is. Circulation. 
2. General reception. | 
7. Eaſineſs of pronunciation. Camden. 

CU'RRIER. fo [ceriarizs, Latin. ] One who 

dteſles and prepares leather for thoſe who 
make ſhoes and other things. L Eftrange, 

"CU'RRISH., 2. {from car] Having the 


CUR 


qualities of a degenerate dog; brutal; ty, 
uarrelſome. Pa 5 
To CURRY. v. a. [corium, Lati , 
1. To dreſs leather. 3 1 ] 
2. To rub; to thraſh; to chaſtiſe. 
3- To rub a horſe wh a ade bs 
ment, ſo as to ſmooth his coat. Bac 
4. To ſcratch in kindneſs. Shakfpeare, 
5. To Curry Favour, To become 2 ff. 
vourite by petty officiouſneſs, Might king. 
neſſes, or flattery. Hike 
CU'RRYCOMB. /. [from curry and end 
An iron inftrument uſed for currying horſes, 
To CURSE, v. 4. [eunpian. Saxon. ] 
1. To wiſh evil; to execrate. Knills 
2. To miſchief; to afffict. oe 
To CURSE. v. n. To imprecate evil. Fudget, 
CURSE. ſ. [from the verb. | 
1. Malediction; wiſh of evil to another, 
- ; Dryda, 
2. Affliction; torment ; vexation. Ala 
CURSED. particip. a. [ from curſe.] 
1. Under a curſe ; hateful ; deteſtable. Sha. 
2. Unholy; unſanctified. Miltur. 
3. Vexatious; troubleſome. Prix, 
CU'RSEDLY. ad. [from curſed. ] Miſerably; 
ſhamefully. Pipe, 
CU'RSEDNESS. ſ. [from curſed.) The fat 
of being under a curſe. | 
CU*RSHIP. . [from cur.] Doglhip ; mem. 
neſs. £ ; Hudibras, 
CU'RSITOR. . 12 An officer or clerk 
belonging to the Chancery, that makes out 
original writsi Copel, 
CU'RSORARY. . [from curſus, Latin] 
Curſory ; haſty ; catelefs. Shatſptort, 
CU'RSORILY. ad. [from curſory.] Haſtily; 
without care. Aiterbury, 
CU'RSORINESS. ſ. [from curſory.] Sight 
attention. g 
CU'RSORY. a. [from curſorius, Lain. 
Haſty ; quick; inattentive ; catelefs. Addi. 
CURST, @a. Froward ; peevith ; malignant; 
malicious; ſharling. Aſcbam. Craſhow. 
CU'RSTNESS. J. [from curft.] Peeviſhael; 
frowardneſs; malignity. Duda. 
CURT. a. I from curtus, Latin. ] Short. 
To CU'RTAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin. ] To cut 
off; to cut ſhort 3 to horten. Hudibras. 


CU'RTAIL Dog. ſ. A dog whoſe tail is cut 


we . ; Sbal It. 
CU'RTAIN. / ſcortina, Latin. ] | 
1. A cloth” contracted or expanded at plea- 
ſure, | Axbutbrit. 
2. To draw the CRT ain. To cloſe it, ſo a 
to ſhut out the light; or to open it, ſo as to 
diſcern the objece. Pope. Spal pe. 
3. [In fortification.] The part of the val 
or ranipart that lies between two baſtions 
Mollet. 
CU'RTAIN-LECTURE, /. [from carivi 
and lefure.] A reproof given by a wit t 
her huſband in bed. | Addi 5 
To CU'RTAIN. v. a. [from the noun-} Jo 
encloſe with curtain. 125 


CURTATE Diftanee, ſ. [In aſtronomy; 


t plea- 
th net. 
t, ſo 8 
o as to 
pear fs 
he wall 
aftions, 
Knollet. 


curtais 


| 75 ION. 


CUSP, , [caſpis,, Latin. 


| luminarye' 
cb ATED. 


| CUSTOM. / = iN 
| 1. Habit; habitual practice. Locle. 


11 


Agance of a planet's place from the ſun, 
Holt to the ecliptick. 


| EUR ATION. [from curto, to ſhorten, 


The interval between a planet's diſ- 
—— jo the ſun, and the curtate diſtance. 


CURTELASSE- c See Cu TEASS. 
CURTELAN» 


| r See COURTESY. 


TED. 2. [ curwatus, Latin. ] Bent. 
Like 12 curve, Latin. ] The act of 


bending or C 


| VATURE. r7 curve. ] Crookedneſsz 
ohen; 5 of bending; 5 bent form. 


Holder. 


CURVE. 8. [carvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; 


inflected. Bentley. 
CURVE. 15 Any thing bent; a flexure or 
crookedneſs. Thomſon. 


CURVE. v. 4+ . Latin. ] To bend; 


to etook; to inf] Halter, 
To CURVET. » . to ' [corvertare; Italian. J 
1. To leap; to bou Drayton. 

2. To friſe * be licentions, | 
er {. [from the verb. ] 

A lep J 2 bound. 
— frolick; a prank: 1 

CURVILYNEAR.- 4. ares and Bnea, Lat.] 


1. Forming a crooked: line. 5 7 =o 
2. Compoſed of crooked. lines. 
CURVITY. U from cum. 
| CU'SHION. Erla French. hs — — for 


tte ſeat 3 a 2 t had placed upon a chair. 


8 CUSHIONED. a. {from cuſhion. ] Seated on a 


cuſhion ; ſupported by: cuſhions. 
A term ufed to ex- 
pr the points or horns of the moon, or 
Harris. 
N [from cuſpis, Latin.] 
CUSPIDATED. A word exprefling the 
leaves/of a flower ending in a point. Quincy. 


L.CU'STARD. .. Leroſard, Welch. ] A kind of | 


|  ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs with milk. and 
ſugar as. 


crop. J, Fenftodias Latin. ] 


1. Impriſonment; reſtraint of liberty. Mi lion. 
2. Care; preſervation”; ſecurity. _ Baces. 
þ. [eanftume, French. ] 


2. Faſhion ; common way of ad 65 1 Sam. 


3 Eſtabliſhed manner. Locke. 


4+ Practice of buying of certain perſons. Add. 
Fo 88 from bugers: as, this trader 


6. rat ng law.]! A law or right, not yrikten, 
which being/ettabliſhed. by long. uſe, and the 


of our anceſtors,. has been, and is, 


| daily practiſed. Covvel. 
7. Tabias 5 ue aid far goods imporeed or 


Temple. 


exported 
eu! "STOMHOUSE. J, The houſe where the 


taxes upon goods imported or exported are col- 
lected. 12 Smith. 


3 a: I from cuſim. ] Common; ; 
| cusTOM a prEnESs. ＋. [from een. 1 


nd ; habit. 


C U T 

2. Conformity to cuſtom. 
CU'STOMABLY. ad. [from cuftemable.] Ae: 
cording to cuſtom. Haywards 
CU'STOMARILY. «ad. [from cu temary.] Ha- 
bitually; commonly. Ray. 


CU'STOMARINESS. /. (Hom cuſtomary. ] 
Frequency. Government of the Tongues 


.CU'STOMARY. a. (from cuſtom. ] 


1. Conformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; accord - 


ing to preſcription. Glawville. 
2, Habitual. Tillaſon. 
3. Uſual; wonted, « Shatſpeares 


CU'STOMED. 4. from cuſtim.] Uſual; com- 
mon. Sbatſpeare. 
CUSTOMER. , [from cuſtom.] One who 
frequents any place of ſale for che ſake of pur- 


chaſing. Reſcommon. 
CU'STREL. / 

1. A ſhield-bearer, | : 

2. A veſſel for bolding wine. Ainſworth. 


To CUP. v. a. pret. cut 3 part. paſſ. cut. {from 
the French cureau, à knife. 
1. To penetrate with an edged inſtrument. Sb. 
2. To hew, as with an axe. 
3+ To carve; to make by ſculpture. Addy/. 
4+ To form any thing by cutting. Pape. 
5. To pierce with an uneaſy ſenſation. Add. 
6. To divide packs of cards, Granville. 
7+ To interſect; to croſs: as, one line cuts 
another. Do a3 
8. To Cur daun. To fell; to hew down. 
9. To CuT down. To excel ; to overpower. 
Addiſon. 
10. To Cur off. To ſeparate from the 


other parts. | Judges. 
* T F. To deſtroy; to A. 


11. To 
to put to death untimely. Havel 

12. To CuT off. To reſcind. 

13. To CVT of. To interceſt ; ; to hinder 
from union. 5 

14+ To Cut . To put an end toz to 

viate. renden. 
15. To Cur off To take away $ to with- 
hold. . Rogers, 
16..To Cur of. To preclude. Prior. 


17. To.CuT off To. interrupt ; to ſilence. 
13, To Cur of. To apoſtrophiſe ; t ab- 


dreviate, by eſiſion. | ryd 
19, To CuT out. To ſhape to form, Arb. 


20. To CuT cut. To ſcheme; to.contriv 
21. To Cur. out. rue ig : 2 


* 
22. Ta CuT out, To debar. Pepe. 
- 23» To CuT out. To excel; to ontdo. 
24. To CuT ſhort. To-hinder om proceed- 
ing by Lane M I 1 D: den. 
25, To, QUT fert. To abridge: as, the 
. foldiers xvere cut ſhort of their pay. 

26. To Cu? up. 

27. 985 9 To eradi FW 33 
| 27. 0 CuT 1 0 icate. * 
To CUT. v. n. Þ 

1. - To make its way by dividing e 


= 


. 
— 


f ſrbuthnot. 
2. To arte the operation of lith . 
3. 5 interfere : 20, 3 borſe that 5d 

WS 


2 Chron. 


Smairid ge. 


To divide an animal Into % 
Qiong. 


cur. 
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CUT. part. a. Prepared for uſe. Swift. 
CUT. /. [foam the noun. ] i 
I. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtrument. 
2. The impie ſſion or feparation of continuity, 
made by an edge. 


3. A wourd made by cutting. Wil:man. 
4. A channel made by art. Knolles. 
5. A part cut off frem the reſt. Mortimer. 
6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred. Hecker. 
7. A lot cut off a ſtick. Locke. 


8. A near paſlege, by which ſome angle is cut 
1 Hale. 
9. A picture cut or carved upon wood or cop- 

per, and impreſſed from it. Brown. 
30. The act or practice of dividing a pack of 
cards. | Swift. 
11. Faſhion; form; ſhape; manner of cut- 
ting into ſhape. Stilling fleet. Addijon. 

12. A fool or cully. | Shakſpeare. 
13. CV rand {rg tail. Men of all kinds. 

: 5 Ben Jenſon. 

CUTANEOUS. 2. [from cutis, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to the ſkin. „. 

CUTICLE. . f curicu!a, Latin. ] 

1. The firſt and cutermoſt chvering of the 
body, commonly called the ſcarf. ſkin. 
iãs that ſoft ſkin which riſes in a bliſter upon 
any burning, or the application of a bliſtering 
plaiſter. It fticks cloſe to the ſurface of the 


true Kin. | 0 Quincy. 
2. A thin ſkin formed on the ſurface of any 
I:quor. Ts Newton. 


” longing to the Kin. 
"CUTH. /, Knowledge or ſkill. @ Camden. 
*"CU*TLASS.: J. [coutelas, F 51 A broad 
cutting ſword... * Fal peare. 
» *GU*TLER.. . cou telier, French. ] One who 
makes or ſells knives: Clarendon. _ 
*"CU*TPURSE. ,. [cat and. purſe.] One who 
ea by the method of cutting purſes ; a 
15 thief robber. = Bentley. 
en eee 
1, An agent or inſtrument that cuts any 
8 thing. . ed al A * 2 * 
2 A nimble boat that cuts the water. 
be. tech that cutithe met. Ray. 


*, wood for che tallies, and cuts the fum paid 
Vvpon them. | FF 
dan; a murderer; ah aſfaffn. ©  Knolles. 
*OUT-THROAT.” 4. Cruef; inhuman; bar- 


_  harovs. are. 


A chop. HFHacon. 


cuerTLE. 
*, .. ESI. . 
'CU'TT LE. /. [from cuitle.] A foul mouthed 
fellow. | Hanmer. Shak ſpeare. 
CY'CLE. / [das, Latin; xvax®-] 
. C 


* 


aus * 


This , co ryder 
CYMATIUM. ; [Latin from *. 4 8 


"CUTFCULAR. a. {from tis, Latin. ] Be- 


4. An officer in the exchequer that provides 
the Romans looked upon it to be a fatal tree, 


ECVT-THROAT. / four and tbrodt.] A ruf- 
1 good ſmell, and never either rots, or is worm 
TNG. 7 © [from cur.] A piece cut eff; 


f. A fiſh, witch, when he is pur- 
ſued by a fiſh of prey, throws out a black li- 


2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the CZ ARI NA. /. I from car.] 


E 2 A 
ſpace of time. | 2517 
3. A method, or account of 2 method H 
tinued till the ſame courſe begins again Tor 
4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the Whig 
CY'CLOID. f. [from xuu>ci3y;. N 
trical — of ich the as = re 
ceived by imagining a nail in the eineni, 
ence of a wheel : the line which the pal ha 
ſcribes in the air, while the wheel revolves 1 
the right line, is the cycloid. i 
CYCLO'IDAL. a. | from cycloid.) Relatin to 
a cycloid. b : 
CYCLOPZE'DIA. /. [ avUn>©» and Tai.) A 
circle of knowledge; a courſe of the ras 
CY'GNET. þ [from cycnus, Latin.] A young 
ſwan 5 Mert imer. 
CYLINDER. f. [zuanIpor.] A body hai 
two flat ſurfaces and one circular; a bs. 


* 6 ii. 
CYLINDRICAL. 2 3. from eylinder.] * 
CVLINDRICK. taking of the nature gf 


a cylinder; having the form of a cylinder, ot 
of a roller. Widward, 
CYMAR. / [properly written far, ] A ſigh 


covering; a ſcarf. Drider 


member of architecture, whereof one half i 
convex, and the other concave. Harri. 
CVMBAL. . [ mbalum, Latin.] A muſica 
inſtrument. Dryer, 
CYNA'NTHROPY. . [ade vic, and a. 
ben.] A ſpecies of madneſs in which me 
have the qualities of dogs. 
CYNEGE'TICKS. /. [N] The art of 
hunting. Brizon, 
CY'NiCAL.? a. | #uv:x95;. ] Having the qualitis 
CY'NICK. S of a dog; currith; bruta; 
ſnarling ; ſatirical.  Wikin, 
CY'NICs. . '[rxewinic, A philoſopher of the 
ſnatling or curriſh fort 3 a follower of Dioge- 
"-nefs; 2 fnarler; a miſanthrope. Shalſpeare, 


CYVNGSURE. /. [from xvicovez. The far 


near the north pole, by which failcrs fer, 
GOODY TY, YR . Milton, 
CY*'PRESS-TREE. ſ. [cupreſſus, Latin. 
1. A tall ſtraight tree; its leaves ate bittet, 

the ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. Hence 


8 and made uſe of it at tunerals. The cypreſs« 
tree is always green, the wood is heavy, ef 


eaten. ; Calmet. - Shakſpeare. 1jaiabs 
2. It is the emblem of mourning. /a. 
CYPRUS. . A thin black ſtuff. Shaiſptart 
C VST. J [ig] A bag containing ſom: 
CY'ST IS. morbid matter. - Mignon, 
CY'STICK. a. {from ey, a bag. ] Contained 
jn a bag. 55 Arbuthrits 
CYSTO'TOMY. ,. [xvgi; and Tha, | The 
act or practice of opening ency ſted tumour. 
CZ AR. /. [written more properly r. The 
title of the emperor of Ruſſia, 


The empreſs of 


Evel. 


Heller, 
d con. 
1. Exel. 
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be con. 
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nail de. 
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ating tg 
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1 The 


preſs of 


J DA'BBLE. v. n. 


DA'CGERSDRAWING.- /. 


Te DA'GGLE.. v. g [from dag, dew.] To di 
1 n "ns . 5 Y : ; 9 
| negligently in Mire or water. 5 Fs ; 5 


DAG 


ſound to T. the found of D in 


D ſs a conſonant nearly approaching in 


Engliſh is uniform, and it is never 


ute. 
DACA'PO. [ Italian. ] A term in muſick, which 
- means that the firſt part of the tune ſhould be 
repeated at the conciuſion. 
DAB. v. 4. [davber, French.) To ſtrike 
gently wich ſometiing ſoft or moiſt. Sharp, 
DAB. (from tne verb. ] 
1. A ſmali Jump ot any thing. 
2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 


3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 


one. 

4. [In low language.] An artiſt. 

5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. 
DAB-CHiCK. /. A waterfowl. 


Carew. 


Pope. 


E 7, DABBLE. v. a. [dabbelen, Dutch.] To 


ſmear; to daub; tb wet. 


mud, Sevife, 
2. To do any thing in a flight manner; to 
tam per. 


1. To play - oh to move in water or 


[ DABBLER. /. [from dabbl. ] 


1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddies without maſtery; a ſu- 
perficial meddler. Stoift. 
DACE. /. A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling roach. 
ö | N Waltan. 
DACTYLE. ſ. [34z1va©,, a finger.] A poe- 

tical foot conſiſting of one long ſyllable and 

8 
DAD. . The child's way of expreſſing 
D4DDY, ö father. Shakjpeare. 


DE DAL. a. [ dædalus, Latin. ] Various; va- 


riegated. 5 
{DA'FFODIL. J. This plant hath 
DAFFODILLY. | a lily-flower, con- 
DAFFODOWNDTLLY. ) fiſting of on leaf, 


which is bell-ſhaped. Spenſer.” Milton. Dryden. 
To DAFT. v. a. from do aſt.] To toſs aſide; 

to throw away Nightly. Shakſpeare. 
DAG. / [dague, F rench.] Not uſed. 

1. A dagger. 0 

2. A hand- gun; a piſtol. | 


7 DAG. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle ; to 


bemire. : 

DA'GGER. J [dague, French. ] 
1+ A ſhort ſword ; a poniard. Addiſan. 
2. A blunt blade of iron with a baſket hilt, 
uſed for defence. f | . 
3. The obeliſk: as 


drarb.] The act of drawing daggers; approach ' 
to qpen violence. &, Hudibras. 


Pape. 


[ dagger and 


To DAM. v. 4. [vemman, Saxon.} To con- 
5 3 « £ fine. 


D AM 
To DA'GGLEF. v. n. To be in the mite. Pope. 
DA'CGGLEDTAIL.' a. [daggle and tail. ] Be- 
mired ; beſpattered. dvbt. 


DA“ LV. a. Dazlic, Saxon. ] Happening every 
day; quotidian. | Prior. 


DA'ILY. ad. Every day; very gf.en. Spenge 


DA'INTILY. ad. [from dainty. ] 


1. Elegantly ; delicateiy. *. "> 

2. Delictoutfly ; pieatanrly. Heowwel. 
DA'INTINESS, /. | from dainty.] 

1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. Ben Jon ſan. 

2. Elegance; nicety. - Morton. 

3. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidionſneſs. Motion. 


DA'INTY. a. {dain, old French.] 
- 1. Pleafing to the palate; of exquiſite taſte. 


| Pacon, 

2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility ; nice; 
ſqueamiſh. 8 Dax ies. 
3. Scrupulous z ceremonious. Shakſpeare. 


4. Elegant ;- tenderly languiſhing; beautiful. 


; Milton. 
5, Nice; affectedly fine. Prior. 
DAIN TY. / . : 
1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy. 
Proverbs. 
2. A word of fondneſs formeily in uſe. 
Ben Jonſon. 


DAIRY. ſ. [from dey, an old word for milk. 
I. The occupation or art of making various 
kinds of fovd from milk. Temple. 
2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
3. Paſturage; milk farm. 
DAIRYMAITD. /. [ deiry and maid.] The 


woman ſervant whote buſineſs is to manage 


the milk. S Dryden. 


DA'ISY./. [ezzepeaze, Saxon, or day's eye. ] 


A ſpring flower. Sal ſpeare. 
DALE. /. ¶ dalei, Gothick.] A vale; a valley. 


T ichel. _ 


DA*LLIANCE. fim cli. 
1. Interchange of carelies ; acts of fondneſs, 


| Milton. 
2. Conjugal converſations. ©. IMiiton, 
3. Delay; procraftination. Shbalſpeare. 


PA'LLIER. /. | trom dally.] A trifler; a fond- 
ler. | A cbam. 
Da LLOP. ſ. A tuft or chump.  Tuſtere 
To DA*LLY. v. n. [ dollen, Dutch, to trifle. ] 
1. To trifle ; to play the fool. Shak. Caiamy. 
2. To exchange careſſes; to fondle. Shak/p. 
3. To ſport ; to play; to frolick. Shakjp. 
4+ To delay. Wiſaom. 
To DA'LLY. v. 4. To put off; to delay; to 
amuſe. | | Kinolles. 
DAM. /. [from dame.] The mother. Ray. 
DAM. f. dam, Dutch.] A mule or bank to 
confine water, Dryden. Mortimer. 
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DA 


fine or ſhut up water by moles or dams. Orte. 
DA'MAGE. , [domage, French. ] 


1. Miſchief ; hurt; detriment, Davies. 
2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. Davies. 
3. The value of miichief done. Clarendon. 


4. Reparation of damage; tetribution. Bacon. 
5+ [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a 
man taketh in his eſtate. Cowel. 
To DA'MAGE. v. a. To miſchief ; to injure; 
to impair. Aadijon. 
To DAMAGE. v. n. To take damage. 
DA'MAGEABLE. a. [from damage.] 
1. Suſceptible of hurt: as, damogeaule goods. 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious. Gev. of Tongue. 
DA'MASCENE. /. [from Damaſcus.] A ſmall 
black plum; a damſon. Bacon. 
Da MASK. /[. [damaſquin, French. ] Linen or 
filk woven in a manner invented at Damaſcus, 
with a texture, by which part has reguiar 


figures. Swift. 

To DA'MASE. w. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. | 
2. To variegate; to diverſify. Fenton. 
DA'MASK-ROSE. A red roſe. Bacon. 


DA'MASKENING. /. [from damaſquiner, Fr.] 
The art or act of adorning iron or ſteel, by 
malcing inciſions, and filling them up with 
gold or fiiver wire. Chambers. 

DAME. /. [ dame, French; -dama, Spanith. ] 
1. A lady; the title of honour to women. Mili. 
2. Miſtreſs of a low family. L'Eftrange. 
3. Women in general. Shak pearte 
DAMES-VIOLET. /. Queen's gilliflower. 
To DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin. ] 
1g. To doom to eternal torments in a future 


tate. | Bacon. 
2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 
demned. South. 
3. To condemn ; to cenſure. Dryden. 


4. To hoot or hiſs any public performance; 
to explode. N Pope. 
DA'MNABLE. a. [from damn.] Deſerving 
damnation. | Hooker. 
DA'MNABLY. ad. [from damnable.] In ſuch a 
| manner as to incur eternal puniſhment. Sou“ b. 
| DAMNA'TION. , [from damn.] Excluſion 
| 71 from divine mercy z condemnation to eternal 


puniſhment. Taylor. 
DA'MNATORY. a: [ from damnetzrius, Lat.] 
| : Containing a ſentence of condemnation. 
Da MN. D. part. a.: | from damn. ] Hateful ; 
| ; deteſtable. 125 Shakſpeare, Rowe. 
| DAMNI'FICK. a. [from damnify.] Procuring 
} loſs; miſchievous. 
To DAMNIFY. v. a. from damnifice, Latin. ] 
1. To endamage ; to injure. Lecke. 
| 2. To hurt; to impair. Spenſer. 
DA'MNINGNESS. / [from damning.) 1en- 
dency to procure damnation. Hammond. 


DAMP. a. [ dampe, Dutch. ] 


1. Moitt ; mclining to wer. Dryden. 
2. Dejected; ſunk ; depreſſed. Milton. 
DAMP. /. a 
1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture. Dryden. 
2. A naxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 


Woodward. 


DAN 
3- Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit. 

To DAMP. v. 4. from the noun. 
1. To wet; to moiſten. 
2. To depreſs; to deject 
3. To weaken; to abate; to hebetate. 

DAMPISHNESS. / [from damp.] Ten 
to wetneſs ; foggineſs; moiſture. 

DA'MPNESS. 
gineſs. | 

DA MPV. a. [from damp.] Dejected 
ſorrowful. 

DA'MSEL. . [damoiſelle, French.] 

1. A young gentlewoman. 

2. An attendant of the better rank, Dryden, 


3. A wench ; a country laſs. 
DA*MSON. /. [corru 


ſmall black plum. 


in meaſure. 


ptly from damaſcene.] : 
Shakſpeare, 
] The old term 


into a lively motion. 


or many in concert. 


name of a plant. 


DAN. /. [from dominus, Latin. 
of konour for men. | 
To DANCE. v. n. {[danſer, French. 
To DANCE Attendance. v. a. 

ſuppleneſs aud obſequiouſneſs. 
To DANCE. v. a. To make to dance; ty put 


Reſcommy, 


z to chill. Atterlury, 


Milt, 


Cency 
Bacon. 


J. | from damp.] Moiſture; fog. 


Dryder, 


3 gloomy; 
Hayward, 


Pri, 


Cay, 


Price. 


J To more 
Sbakſprare, 
To wait with 


Raleigb. 
Bac, 


DANCE. ,. from the verb.] A motion of cue 


Backs, 


DA'NCER. /. [from dance. ] One that praiſe; 
the art of dancing. 
DANCINGMASTER. . [dance and maſter.| 
One who teaches the art of dancing. 
DANCINGSCHOOL. /. The ſchool where 
the art of dancing is taught. 
DANDELTON. /. [dent de lion, French. | The 


nne. 


Locle. 


? " 
2 Eſtrarg. 


Mil | 'T, 


DA'NDIPRAT. /. [dandin, French.] A little 
feilow ; an urchin. 

To DA'NDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 

1. To ſhake a child on the knee. 


Temple, 


2. To fondle; to treat like a child. Aadijin, 


3. To delay; to procraſtinate. 
DANDLER. /. He that dandles or ſondles 
children. 

DANDRUFEF. /. [ran, the itch, and pop, 
ſordid.] Scabs in the head. 
DA'NEWORT-. /. 
alſo dwarf elder, or wallwort. 


DANGER. ſ. [danger, French.] Riſk; ha- 


zard ; 


danger. 


1 
I. 


Shakſpeare, 


A ſpecies of elder; called 


hazard; without riſk. 


ous; perilous. 


Atty, 


To DA'NGER. v. a. To put in hazard; to en- 


Shakſpeore. 


DA'NGERLESS. - 4. [from danger. Without | 


Sidney. 


DA'NGEROUS. a. [from danger.] Hazad- 


Dy dun. 


DANGEROUSLY. ad. [from danger: 


Hazardouſly ; periloufly ; with danger. Fon: 


Danger; hazard; 
To DA'NGLE. v. z. 
Skinner. ] 

1. To hang looſe and quivering» 
2. To hang upon any one; to be 4 
follower. | 
'DANGLER. /. [from dang/e.] A man Ut 


DA'NGEROUSNESS. / 


peril. 


hangs about women. 


from danger. 
[ * Boyle 


{from bang, according ia 
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DAR 


- DANK. 4. {from tuncken, Gees] Damp 3 


umid; moiſt ; wet. ilton. Grew. 
ban BH. a. Somewhat dank. Sbalſpeare. 
To PAP. v. 8. {corrupted from dip.] To let 
fall gently into the water. Walton. 
DAPA'TiCAL. a. Sumptuous in cheer. Bailey. 
DAPPER. 4. [ dapper, Dutch. ] Little and ac- 
tive; lively without bulk. Milton. 
DAPPERLING. . A dwarf. Ainſworth. 
APPLE. 4. [from apple. ] Marked with va- 


rious colours ; variegated. Locke. 
To DAPPLE, v. a. To ſtreak ; to vary. Bacon. 
DAR. 


DART a . A ſiſh found in the Severn. 
To DARE. v. a. pret. I dur; part. 1 have 


dared, ¶ de an nan, Saxon. ] To have courage: 


for any purpoſe; not to be afraid ; to be ad- 
— Lg hg Shakſpeare. Dryden. 


7 DARE. v. 8. pret. I darcd. To challenge; 


to defy. K nolles. Roſcommon. 
7 DARE Larks. To catch them by means of a 


looking-glaſs. | Carew. 
DARE. J. Defiance ; challenge. Shak _ 
DA'REFUL. a. [dare and full.] Fall of defi- 


ance. Sbalſpeare. 
DA'RING. 2. [from dare. ] Bold; ad ventur- 
pus; fearleſs. | Pricr. 
DA'RINGLY. ad. [from daring. ] Boldly 
courageouſly. Halifax. 
DA'RINGNESS. /. [from daring. ] Boldneſs. 
DARK. a. ,ſdeonc, Saxon. ] | 
1, Not light; wanting light. Waller. 
2+ Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. Boyle. 
3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
: | Dryden. 
4. Opake; not tranſparent. 
| eager, not perſpicuous. Hooker. 
6, Not enlightened by knowledge; ignorant. 


Denham. : 


7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. - Addiſon. 
DARK, a 

1. Darkneſs; obſcurity ; want of light. Shak. 

2 Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 

Altter bury. 

Locke. 

To dark- 


3. Want of knowledge. 
To DARK. U, As from the noun. ] 


en; to obſcure. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
To DARKEN. v. 4. 
1. To make dark. Addiſon. 
2. To cloud; to perplex. Bacon. 
3. To foul; to ſully. Tillotſon. 
| 75DA'RKEN. w. nx. To grow dark. 


DARKLING. participle, Being in the dark. 


Shatſpeare. Dryden. 


DARKLY., ad. [from dark.) In a fituation 
void of light; obſcurely ; blindly. Dryden. 
DARKNESS. 7 from dark. ] 
1. Abſence of light. Geneſis. 
2. Opakeneſs ; want of tranſparency. 
3. Obſcurity ; want of perſpicuity. - 
4. Infernal gloom ; wickedneſs, Shakſpeare, 
Fo a empire of Satan, Colaſſian:. 
| OME. ad. [from dark.] Gloomy ; 
obſcure ; not luminous. penſer. Pope. 
DARLING. a. [veonlng, Saxan.] Favou- 
rite ; dear; beloved. L'Eftranges 


DAT 


DARLING. /. A favourite; one much be- 


loved. Halifax. 
To DARN. v. a. See Dzxanne To mend 


holes by imitating the texture of the ſtuff. Gay. 
DA'RNEL. /. A weed growing in the fields, 
To DA'RR AIN. V. 4. | : 

1. To range troops for battle, Carew, 

2. To apply to the fight. Spenſers 
DART. /. [dard, French.] A miſſile weapon 

thrown by the hand. Shaiſpearee 
To DART. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To throw offenſively. 


Dryden. 
2. To throw; to emit. 


| Pope. 
To DART. v. n. To fly as a dart. Shakſp. 


To DASH. V. d. f 
1. To throw any thing ſuddenly againſt ſome - 


thing. | Tillotſon. 
2. To break by collifion. Shakſpeare. 
3. To throw water in flaſhes, Mortimer. 


4+ To beſpatter ; to beſprinkle. Shakſpeares 
5. To agitate any liquid. Dryden. 
6. To mingle; to change by ſome ſmall ad- 

mixture. Hudibras. 
2. To form, write, or print in haſte.” Pope. 
8. To obliterate ; to blot ; to croſs out. Pope. 
9. = E ares to _ aſhamed ſuddenly ; 
to depreſs ; to ſuppre | Popes 

To DASH. * 2 vs 
1. To fly off the ſurface. 


He. 
2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noife. Thom. 


3. Tq ruſh through water fo as to make it fly. 


DASH. , [from the verb.] 
1. Collifion. _ | T bomſons 
2. Infuſion. Addiſon. 


3. A mark in writing; a line — . Browne 
4. Stroke; blow. Shakſpeare. 


DASH. ad. An expreflion of the ſound of 


water daſhed. Dryden. 
DA'STARD. / [avaprniza, Saxon.] A cow- 
ard; a poltron. Locle. 
To DA'STARD. v. a. To terrify; to intimi- 
date. Dryden, 
To DA'STARDISE. . 2. [from daſtard.] 
To intimidate z to deject with cowardice. Dry. 
DA'STARDLY. a. {from daftard.] Cowards 
ly; mean; timorous. | 


' DA'STARDY. . Cowardlinefs. 


DA'TARY. , [from date.] An officer of the 
chancery of Rome. | Dif. 
DATE. /. [datte, French. ] 


1. The time at which a letter is written, 


marked at the end or the beginning. 
2. The time at which any event happened. 
3. The time ſtipulated when any thing thall 


.be done. Shakſpeare. 
4. End; concluſion. Pape. 
5. Duration; continuance, Denbam. 


. 6. [from daciylus, Latin.] The fruit of the 
date-tree. 9 

DATE-TREE. /. A ſpecies of palm. 

To DATE. Vs Gd. [ from the noun. ] To note 
with the time at which any thing is written 


or done. Wy Bentley. 

DA*TELESS. 'a. [from date.] Without any 

fixed term. = Shakſpeares 
O4 


L'Eftrange, 
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DAY 


'DA'TIVE. a. [dativus, Latin. ] In grammar, 
the caſe that fignities the perſon to whom any 
thing is given. 
To DAU B. v. 4. [dab len, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. Exad. 
2. To paint coarſely. Otwway. 
3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or groſs. 


Sbakſpeare. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or vftenta- 
tiouſſy. Bacon. 
5. To flatter groſsly. Saut h 


To DAUB. . n. To play the hypocrite. Sk. 
 DAVBER. / { frem daub.] A coarſe low 
. painter. | Sæuift. 
Da UB. 4. [from daub.] Viſcous; gluti- 
nous; athefive. VV leu. 
DAUGHLIER. g. [Idohxen, Saxon; deter, 
Runick.] a 


1. The female effspring of a man or woman. 
| Shakſpeare. 
2. A woman. Ceneſis. 


3. [In poetiy.] Any deſcendant. 


4. The penitent of a conſeſſor. . Shatſpeare. 
To DAUNTF. v. a. [ domter, Fr.] To diſou- 
rage; to fright. : Granwille. 


 DA*'UNTLESS. a. [from daunt.] Fearleſs; 


not dejected. | Pope. 
DA'UN I LESSNESS. / Fearleſſneſs. 
DAW. /, The name of a bird. Dawes. 


DAWK. / A hollow or inciſion in ſtuff. Moxon. 
To mark with an incifion. . 


To DAWE. . a. 
To DAWN. „. u. 
1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 
light. | Pope. 
2. To glimmer obſcurely. Locke. 
3- To begin, yet faintly ; to give ſome pro- 
miſes of luſtre. | Pope. 
DAWN. / [from the verb.] 
1. The time between the 
light and the ſun's riſe. 
2. Beginning; firſt riſe, 
DAY. ſ. dez, Saxon. a 
| 1. The time between the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun, called the artificial day. AZrtrberv. 
2. The time from noon to noon, called the 
natural day. Sbał ſpcare. 
3. Light; ſunſhine, 
4. The day of conteſt z the conteſt ; the 
battle. Rojcommon. 
5. An appointed or fixed time. Dryden. 
6. A day appointed for ſome commemora- 
tion. „ 
7. From day to day; without certainty or 
continuance. Bacon. 
Co- DAV. On this day. 
DAV BED. ſ. [day ang bed.] A bed uſed for 
iüqdleneſs. Shakſpeare. 


Dryaen. 
P ope. 


pA BOOK. / [from day and book-] A 


tradeſman's journal.. | 
DA'YBREAK. ſ. [ day and break. ] The 
dan; the ſirſt appearance of light. Dryden. 

DAYLA'BOUR. /. [day and labeur.] Labour 

by the day. | Milton. 
DAYLA'BOURER. ſ. {from day/abour.} One 
that works by the day. Milton. 
" DA'YLIGHT. /. [day and /ight.) The light 


by * 


DAYSTAR. /. [day and far.) The 
DA'YTIME. /. [day and 


 DA'ZIED. a. 


DEACON. diacenus, Latin, ] 


firſt appearance of 


” Remans.” 


Fanton. 


DEA 


of the Jay, as oppoſed to that of the Moc 
or a taper. - W 


77 i 
. P Knolls. New, 


DAYLILY. . The ſame with a/phodel. 

DA YSMAN. f. [day and man.] An d 
word for umpite. Hale 

DAY SPRING. fo [day and ſpring.) The 
riſe of the day; the dawn. Ss Mila 


Morn. 
B in by non 


ing ſtar. 
time. | 


in which there is light: oppoſed to night. Bay 


 DA'YWORK. /. [ day and Work. ] Wok 


impoſed by the day; daylabour, 
To DALE. v. 4. [tpep, Saxon.] 
power-with light. 


Fairfax. 
To Cver- 
ö Fair fax. Di da. 
Befprinkled with dailies 


es. Sh 

To DALZLE. V. a To ove power with 
licht. 8 : | Davis, 
To DAZZLE. v. n. To be overpowered with 
light. Bac, 


1. One of the loweſt order of the Clergy. dan. 

6. In Scotland.] An overſeer of the poor, 

3. The maſter of an incorporated company, 
DE'ACONESS. /. [from deacin.] A fem: 


otficer in the ancient church. 


DF/ACONRY. 1. from deacen.] The 
DE ACONSHIP. office or dignity of a 
deacon. | 


DEAD. ſ. [dead, Saxon. ] 
. Deprived of life; exauimated. Hal. 
2. Without life; inanimate. Pipe, 
3. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs ; motionleſs. f. 
4+ Unactive; motionleſs. Ler. 
5. Empty; vacant. Du ds. 
6. Uſeleſs ; unprofitable. Addiſa. 


7. Dull; gloc my; unemployed. Knoles, 
8. Still; obſcure. Hayward, 
9. Having no reſemblance of life. Dryden, 
10. Obtuſe ; dull; not ſprightly. Bol. 
11. Dull; frigid ; not animated. Addi. 
12. Taſteleſs; vapid ;. ſpiritleſs. 

13. Uninhabited. Artutbuit, 


14. Without the power of vegetation. 
15. [In theology.-] The fate of ſpiritual 
death, lying under the power of fin. 
The DEAD. ſ. Dead men. Smiths 
DEAD. ſ. Time in which there is remarkable 
ſtillneis or gloom ; as at midwinter, and mid- 
night. South, Dryden, 


Jo DEAD( v. . [from the noun.] To loſe 
Shakjpeare. 


force, of whatever kind. Pacer. 

To DEAD. 

To DE'ADEN. | 1 | 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or ſen- 
ſation. Bacon, 
2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. Bacon. 

DEAD-DOING. particip. a. [ dead and dv, 
Deſtructive; killing; miſchievous. Hudibras. 

DEAD-LIFT.. ſ. [dead and liſt.] Hopeleſs 
exigence. . Hudibras. 

DEADLY. a. [from dead.] 
1. Deſtructive; mortal; murderous. Shak, 
2. Mortal ; implacable. Krull. 

DEADLY. æd. - | 
1. In a manner reſembling the dead. Do, 

: ' 2» f * 


The time 


300. 


An. 
L net ' 
ityal 


rith. 
cable 
mid- 
den. 
| loſe 
CGH» 


ſen- 
icon. 
2 
45. 
at. 
eleſs 
di. 


l , 
lev 


dn, 


| T; DEAF. v. as 


| DEAFLY. ad. [from deaf! 


' DFALER. , [from deal.] 
1. One that has to do with any thing. Swift. 


D E A 


Mortally. : ara Exediel. 
s Implacably 3 irreconcilably. 
DEADNESS. / [from dead.] 


1. Frigidity; want of warmth; want of ar- 


dour. | Rogers. 
2. Weakneſs of the vital powers; languor 
faintneſs. : Dryden. Lee. 
3. Vapidneſs of liquours ; loſs of ſpirit. Mort. 

DFADNETTLE. . A weed; the ſame with 
archangel. | 

.DEAD-RECKONING. / Ja ſea term. ] That 
ellimation or conjecture which the ſeamen 
make of the place where a ſhip is, by keep- 
ing an account of her way, by the log. 


W DLaF. 4. (4e, Dutch. 


1. Wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
2. Deprived of the power of hearing. Dry. 
3. Obſcurely heard. Dryden. 
To deprive of the power of 


bearing. Donne. 


| 0) DEAFEN. . z. [from deaf.) To deprive 


of the power of hearing. 


1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the ear. 


| DEAFNESS. f. [from deaf.) 


1. Want of the power of hearing; want of 
ſenſe of ſounds. „„ "Aer » 
2. Unwillingneſs to hear. King Charles. 

DEAL. .. [deel, Dutch. ] 

1. Part. Hooker. 
4 Teen ; degree of more or leſs. B. Jonſ. 

The art or practice of dealing cards. Swifr. 
4. [deyl, Dutch.] Fir-wood; the wood of 
firs, or pines. Boyle, 

To DEAL. v. a. [deelen, Dutch. ] 


1. To diſtribute ; tq diſpoſe to different per- 
Tickell. ; 


ſops. 

2. To ſcatter z to throw about. Dryden. 

3. To give gradually, to one after another. Gay. 
To DEAL. v. u. 


1. To traffick; to tranſact buſineſs; to trade. 


8 a Decay of Piety. 
2. To act between two perſons; to intervene. 
5 Bacon: 
3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 
| Tillotſon. 
4. To act in any manner. Shakſpeare. 


5. To Dzar. by. To treat well or ill. Locke. 


6. To DEAL in. To have to. do with; to 
be engaged in; to practiſe. Atterbury. 
7. To Dxat with. To treat in any man- 
ner; to uſe well or ill. | South, Tillotſon. 
1. To DRAL with. To contend with. 

25 Sidney. Dryden. 
Jo DEALBATE. v. a, [ dealbo, Latin.] To 

whiten ; to bleach. : 


' DEALBA'TION. J, [dealbatio, Latino] The 
Brown. 


— 


act of bleaching. 


2. A trader or trafficker. Swift. 
3. A perſon who deals the cards, 
DPFALING. f from deal. 5 

1. Practice; action. Raleigh. 


25 Intercourſe, 


| Addiſon, 


H older. . 


INS —_ . 


DEA 


3. Meaſure of treatment. Hammond. 
4. Traitick; buſineſs. Seifr. 


DEAMBULATION. , [deambulatic, Latin.] 
The act of walking abroad. 

DEA MBULATORY. a. deambulo, Latin. ] 
Relating to the practice of walking abroad. 
DEAN. /. ¶ decanus, Latin; doyen, French. ] 

The ſecond dignitary of a didceſe. WR, 


DF'ANERY. /. [from dean. ] 


1. The office of a dean. ; Clarendon. 
2. The revenue of a dean. Sevifte 
3. The houſe of a dean. Shakſpcares 


DE'ANSHIP. /. 
rank of a dean. | 
DEAR. a. [veon, Saron. +» © 

I, Beloved; favourite; darling. Addiſon. 

2. Valuable ; of a high price; coſtly. Popes 

3+ Scarce ; not plentiful : as, à dear year. 

4. Sad; hateful; grievgus. Sbalſpeare. 
DEAR. f. A word of endearment. Dryden. 
DEAREOUGHT. 4. {dear and bought.] Pur- 
chaſed at a high price. ' Roſcommon. 
DEAR LING, /. [now written darling. } Fa- 


from dean.] The office and 


vourite. | Spenſer. 
DEARLY. ad. from dear.] | 

1. With great fondneſs. Wotton. 

2. At a high price. Bacon. 


To DEARN. v. a. 
mend clothes. 
DE ARNESS. /. [from dear.] 


1. Fondneſs; kindneſs; love. South. 
2. Scarcity ; high price. Sift. 


DE ARNLV. ad. de onn, Saxon. ] Sagretly ; 


privately; unſeen. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
DEARTH. ſ. [from dear. ] 
I. Scarcity which makes food dear. Bacon. 
2. Want; need; famine. Shakſpeare. 
3- Barrenneſs ; ſterility. Dryden. 


To DEARTICULATE. v. a. 
culus, Lat.] To disjoint; to diſmember. Dic. 
DEATH. ſ. [de as, Saxon. ] 


1. The extinction of life. Hebrexus. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. Shakſpeare. 
3. The ſtate of the dead. Shakjpeare. 
4. The manner of dying. zekiel. 


4. The image of mortality repreſented by a 
ſkeleton. * - Shakſpeares 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying life un- 


lawfully. Bacon. 
7. Cauſe of death. Kings. 
8. Deſtroyer. l Pope. 


9 [In poetry.] The inſtrument of death. 

| | Dryden. P oe. 

10. [In theology. ] Damnation; eternal tor- 
ments. | Church Catechiſm. 
DE'ATHBED. ſ. [death and bed.] The bed 
to which a man is confined by mortal fickneſs, 

| 7 Collier. 
DEATHFUL. a. [death and full.] Full of 


ſlaughter ; deſtructive; murderous. Raleigh. 


DEATHLESS. a. [from'death.} Immortal; 
never-dying. | Boyle. 
DE'ATHLIKE. 94. 
bling death; ſtill. raſhatu. 
DEATH's DOOR. ,. [death n A 
near approach to death. + Taylor. 
„ DE'ATHS- 


> 


[ dynnan, Saxon.]J To 


[ de and arti- _ 


[death and lite. Rem. 
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DE ATHSMAN. /. [death and man.] Execu- 
toner; hangman ; headſman. Sbal ſpeare. 
DE ATHWATCH. J. [death and watch.] 
An inſect that makes a tingling noiſe, ſuper - 
ftitioully imagined to prognoſticate death. 
__ #atts. 
To DFAVURATE. D. d. Lan ro, Lat.] To 
gild, or cover with gold. 
PEAURA'TION. . [from deaurate.] The 
act of gilding. 
DEBACCHA'TION. . [debacchatio, Latin. ] 
A raging ; a madneſs. 
To DEBA'R. v. 4. [from bar.] To exclude; 
to preclude. Raleigh. 
Fo DEBA'RB. v. 4. [from de and barba, 
Latin.] To deprive of his beard. 
To DEBA'RK. v. z. [debarguer, Fr.] To diſ- 
_ _ embark; to leave the ſhip. | 
To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from baſe.] 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate; 
to degrade. | Locke. 
2. To make mean; to cruſh into meanneſs ; 
to Jower ; to impair. | 
3. To fink ; to vitiate with meannels ; to 
make vile or vulgar. Addiſon. 
4. To aulterate; to leflen in value by baſe 
ad mixtures. Hale. 
DEBA'SEMENT. . [from debaſe.] The act 
ol debaſing or degrading. Gow. of the Tongue. 
DEBA'SER. /, [from debaſe.] He that debaſes ; 
be that adulterates ; he that degrades any 
ming. | : 
DEBA'TABLE. a. [ from debate. Diſputable; 
ſudject to controverly. Hayward. 
DEBA'TE. /. [devate, French. 
1. A perſonal diſpute; a controverſy. Locke. 
3. A quarrel ; a conteſt. | Dryden, 
7% DEBA'TE. v. a. ¶ debatre, Frengh.] To 


controvert; to diſpute ; to conteſt. Ularendon. 
Jo DEBATTE. v. . 
1. To deliberate. Sbakſpeaxe. 
2. To diſpute. atler. 
 DEBA*TEFUL. 4. [from debate. ] 
1. Quarrelſome ; contentious. 
2+ Conteſted; occafioning quarrels, ; 
' DEBA*TEMEN T. /. [from debate. ] Conteſt ; 
controverſy. Shakſpeares 


'DEBA'TER. , from debate. } A diſputant; 
à⁊ controvertiſt. | 
7e DEBA'UCH. v. a. Id iſtauc ber, French. ] 
1. To corrupt; to vitiate. Dryden. 
2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. Shakſpeare. 
3. To corrupt with intemperance. Tillotſen. 
DEBATUCH. . A fit of intemperance; 
— Juxury; exceſs; lewdneſs. Calamy. 
DEBAU CHEE. ſ. from defbauche, French. ] 
A lecber; a drunkard. South. 
-DEBA'UCHER. /. [from debauch.] One who 


ſeduces others to intemperance or lewdneſs. 
{DEBAUCHERY. / [from debaucb.] The 
practice of exceſs; leudnęſs. Spratt. 


DEBAUCHMEN T. / [from debauch.] The 


Act of debauching or vitiating; corruption. 


| Taylor. 
iTo f DEBE'L o 


. 4D. a. 
Te. DEEELLATE. 3 To conquer; to over- 


— 


Hooker.. 


¶debello, — | 


DEC 


DEBELLA'TION. f. [from debellas, l 
The act of conquering in war, uy 
DEBE'NTURE. ſ. [debentur, Lat.] Aw 
or note, by which a debt is claimed, Saif 
DE'BILE. a. {[debilis, Lat.] Weak; fell. 
languid; faint. Shabſpur, 
To DEBTLITATE. v. 8. [ Aebiliro, Ln? 1 
weaken; to make faint; to enfeeble. 3 
DEBILITA'TION. /. {from debilitatis Lat 
The act of weakening. X. Charls 
DEBFLITY. /. {debilitas, Latin.] Weakne. 
- feebleneſs ; languor ; faintneſs. Sing, 
DEBONA'IR. a. ¶ debannaire, Fr.] Elegai. 
civil ; well bred. Milton, Dryden 
DEBON ATRLY. ad. ¶ from debonair.] Ex. 
gantly; with a genteel air. 
DEBT. /. [debitum, Latin. ] 
1. That which one man owes to another; 


; i Duppa, 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
ſuffer. Shatſpears, 


DE'BTED. particip. [from debt.] Indebted; 
obliged to. Shalſprare, 
DEBTOR. /, [debiter, Latin. ] 
I. He that owes ſomething to another. Swift 
2. One that owes money. Phils, 
3- One fide of an account- book. Aldin. 
DECACU'MINATED. a. [ deracumiratui, 
Lat.] Having the top or point cut off. Djs, 
DECADE. /. | Tixa, Greek; decas, Lat.] The 


ſum of ten. | Halder. 
DECADENCV. . ¶ decadence, Pr.] Decay; 
fall. Di8, 


DE'CAGON. /, [from Jiua, ten, and van, a 
_— A plain figure in geometry of ten 
ſi des. 

DE CALOGUE. ,. [S2naaoy©-, Greek.] The 
ten commandments given by God to Moſes. 

To DEC AMP. v. n. ¶ dacamper, Fr.] To ſfiſt 

the camp; to move off. 

DECAMPMENT. /,. [from decamp.] The ad 
of ſhifting the camp. 

To DEC ANT. v. 4. ¶ decaxter, Fr.] To pour 
off gently by inclination. Beyl. 

DRCANT ACTION. /. [decantation, Fr.] The 
act of decanting. 

DECAN TER. /. from decant.] A glaſs wh 
ſel made for pouring off liquor clear. 

7s DECAPITATE. v. a. [| decapito, Latin.] 
To behead. 

To DECA'Y..w., a. ¶ dec becir, Fr.] To boſe ex- 
cellence; to decline. Clarendons 

DECA'Y. . . [from the verb.] 

1. Decline from the ſtate of perfection. 


2 en Jonſar. 

2. The effects of diminution ; the marks of 
.de Locke. 
Leviticus. 


- 
3. Declenſion from proſperity. : 
DECA'YER. . [from , decay. ] That which 
. cauſes decay. 5 Shakſpeares 
DECE'ASE. ſ. ¶ decgſſus, Latin. ] Death; de- 
parture from life. Hoster. 
To DECE'ASE. v. 1. ¶ decedo, Latin ·] To die; 
to depart from life, | Chapman. 


:DEGEIT. þ { deceptio, Latin» ] Fraud; 


wift 
il pt 
47 UN 


A na 
C 3 4 re. 
Strata arti pea 
— a. [deceit and Full.] Fraudu- 
lent-; full of deceit. _ Shakſpeares 
DECELTF ULLY. ad. [from gem © rock 
tly. 2. otton. 
— ULNESS. ſ. [from deceitful.] Ten- 
| geney to:deceive. "Matthews 
| DECETV ABLE. a. [from deceive. ] 2D 
1. Subject to fraud; expoled to 85 
| | ilton. 


ECEIVABLENESS. . [from deceivable. ] 
N Liableneſs to be deceived. Gov. of the Tongue. 
J DECELVE. v. 4. ¶ decipio, Latin. ] 

1. To cauſe to miſtake; to bring into errour. 


| DECEAVER. J. {from deceive.] One that 


lead; another into errour. Saut h. 
DECEMBER. /. ¶ December, Lat.] The laſt 
month of the year. |  Shakſpeare. 
DECEMPEDAL. 4. ¶ from decempeda, Lat.] 
Ten feet in length. 


The dignity and office of the ten governours 
of Rome. 
' C bu - 
PENCE. e- Teh 
1. Propriety of form; proper formality; 
becoming ceremony. Spratt, 
2. Sultadleneſs to character; propriety. South. 
3+ Modeſty; not ribaldry ; not obſcenity. Ref. 
DECE'NNIAL. 2. from decenniam, (Latin. ] 
What continues ſor the ſpace of ten years. 
DECENNO'VAL. [ a. ¶ decem and novem, 


{ DECENNO'VARY.$ Lat.] Relating to the 
number nineteen. | Holder. 
DECENT. 2. {decens, Latin.) Becoming; 
fit; ſuitadle. LOA Dryden. 


DECENTLY. ad. ¶ from decent. ] 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable beha- 
viour. Brocme. 
2. Without immodeſty. Dryden. 


DECEPTIBILITY. /. [from deceit.] Liable- 


neſs to be decei ved. , Glanville. 
DECE'PTIBLE. a. [| from deceit.] Liable to 

be deceived. 1 Briaun. 
DECEPTION. / [ deceptio, Latin. 

1. The act or means of deceiving; cheat ; 


fraud. South. 
2. The ſtate of being deceived. Milton. 


DECEPTIOUS. a. {from deceit.] Deceitful. 


Shakſpeare. 


\DECEPTIVE. 4. from decit.] Having the 


power of deceiving. 


DECEPTORY. a. I fm deceit] Containing | 


means of deceit. 


'DECERPT. 2. [decerptus, Latin. ] Plucked 


away; taken off. 
DECERPTIBLE. a. {decerpo, Latin.] That 
may be taken off. Z 


"DECERPTION.-{. Tom decerpri1] The act 


2 "of plucking away, or taking off. 


2. Diſpoſed to produce errour 3 deceitful. Bac. 


Locke. 
2. To delude by ſtratagems © 
z. To cut off from expectation. | Locke. 
4. To mock ; to fail. Dryden. 


DECEMVIN ATE. , [decemviratus, Latin. }. 


DEC 


DECERTA'TION. f. [decertatio, Latin.] A 
contention; a ſtriving; a diſpute. 
DECE'SSION. / {[deceſſio, Lat.] A departure; 
a going away. | 
To DECHA'RM. v. a. [decharmer, Fr.] To 
counteract a charm ; to difinchant. - arveye 
To DECI'DE. v. 4. decido, Latin. } 

1. To fix the event of; to determine. D 
2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute. Gland. 
DE'CIDENCE. /. [decido, Latin. ] 

Is, The quality of being thed, or of falling off, 
as leaves in autumn. 


2: The act of falling away. | Bran. 
DECYDER. . {from decide.] | 
1. One who determines cauſes. Wattss 


2. One who determines quarrels. 
DECYDUOUS. 2. | deciduzs, Lat.] Falling, as 
leaves in autumn; not perennial.  Muincye 
_ Aptneſs to fall. | 
DECIMAL. 4. fdecimus, Latin.] Numbered 
by ten; divided into tenths. Locke. 
To DE'CIMATE. v. a. ¶ decimus, Lat.] To 
tithe ; to take the tenth. ; 
 DECIMA'TION. / [trom decimate.} 
1. 'A tithing ; a ſelection of every tenth. 
2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier 
for pupiſhment. — 
To DECT PHER. Us A. [ dechiffrer, Fren ] 
1. To explain that which is written in ciphers. 


* 

: * 
1 

* 


. To unfold; to unravel. 


3. To write out; to mark down in charac- 


4+ To ſtamp; to characterize; to mark. Shak. 


DECUPHERER. /.. [from decipher.] One h 


explains y-ritings in cipher. 
DECISION. /, {fram decide. ] 
1. Determination of a difference. Moadeuard. 
2. Determination of an event. 
DECISIVE. a. | from decide. 
1. Having the power of determining any 


difference. : Ragers. 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 
1p. 


DECISIVELY. ,ad. {from decißve.] In 2 


concluſive manner. | 

DECI'SIVENESS. /. [from decifive.] The 
power of argument or evidence. to terminate 
any difference, or ſettle an event. 


:DECI'SORY. 4. from decider] Able to de- 


termine or decide. | 
To DECK. Vs A. dec ben, Dutch. ] 


1. To cover z to overſpread. Milton. 

2. To dreſs; to array. * | 

3. To;adorn ; to embelliſh. „ 
DECK. /. from the verb.] +4 

1. The, floor. of a ſhip. Ben Januſon. 

2. Pack of cards piled. on, each 

other. Gre. 


Senne... 8 
;DECLA'IMER. { [from declaim.] Kos! ha 


Shakſpeare. 
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DECLARATORV. a. [from declare. ] 


'DECLINA'TOR. : 
DECLINATORY: F initrument in dialling, 
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makes ſpeeches with intent · to move the paſ- 
ſions. 
DECLAMA'TION. /. [ declamatio, Latin.] A 
diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions; an ha- 
rangue. Taylor. 
DECLAMA “TOR. f. [Latin.] A deelaimer; 
an orator. | Tatler. 
DECLAMAT ORT. 4. [declamatorius, Lat.] 
x. Relating to the practice of declaiming. 


Votton. ' 


2. Appealing to the paſſions. Dryden. 


© DECLA'RABLE. #. [from declare. ] Cap» ble 
| Brown. 


of proof or illuſtration. 
DECLARA'TION. . [from declare. ] 
1. A proclamation or affirmation 3 publica- 
tion. | 
2. An explanation of ſomething doubtful. 
3. [In law.] Declaration is the ſhewing forth 
of an action perſonal in any ſuit, though it 
is uſed ſometimes for real actions. Corvel. 
DECLARATIVE. a. from declare. ] 
1. Makipg declaration; explanatory. Greev., 
2. Making proclamation. Swifts 
DECLA'RATORILY. ad. [from diclaratory.] 
In form of a declaration; not piomifiively, 
Brown, 


1. Affirmative ; expreſſive ; explanatory. Til. 

2, Not enacting a new law, but explaining 

the law as it ſtands. LB 
Fo DECLARE. v. a. [declaro, Latin. ] 

1. To clear; to free from obſcurity. Baye. 

2. To make known; to tell evidently and 


openly * 8 Dryden. 
3. To publiſh; to proclaim. Chronicles. 
4. To ſhow in open view. Aidifon. 


T2 DECLARE. v. . To make a declaration. 


\DECLA'REMENT. . {from declare. Diſ- 


covery declaration; teſtimony. Brown. 


-DECLA'RE®. . from declare. ] One that 


makes any thing known. 


*DECLE'NSION. f. [ declinatio, Latin. ] 


1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree of 
excellence. South. 


: 2. Declination; defcent. Burnet. 
3. Inflexion; manner of changing nouns. 
Clarke. 


*DECLINABLE. a. [from decline. ] Having 


variety of terminatipns. 


3 DECLINA“TION. f. declinatio, Latin. ] 


1. Deſcent; change from a better to a worſe 
ſtate; decay. 1 8 Waller. 
2. The act of bending down. 


3- Variation from rectitude; oblique motion; 
*obliquity. 


Bentley. 
4. Variation from a fixed point. Weoodward. 
5. [In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle from the true meridian of any place to 
the Eaſt or Weſt. | 
6. [In aſtronomy. ] The declination of a ſtar 
we call its ſhorteſt diftance from the equator. 

Brown. 
7. [In grammar. ] The declenfion or inflexion 
of a noun through its various terminations. 

[from decline. ] An 


5 


Addi ſon. 


Hooker. Tillotſon. 


D E C 
To DECLINE.. v. n. ¶ declino, Latin. ] 

I. To lean downward. Sbhakſprar 
2. To deviate ; to run into obliquities, ud 
3. To ſhun ; to avoid to do any thing, 1 

To fink ; to be impalied; . Der 
To DECLINE. Ve As bs YO 

1. To bend downward ; to bring down, 
2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refute; to be Gu. 
tious of, Clarend;y 
3. To modify a word by various termination: 


Hen 


Matti. 
DECLINE. ſ. The tate of tendency to the 
worſt 3 diminution ; decay. Pris 


DECLFIVITY. / [declivis, Latin.] Incdlinzich 
or obliquity. reckoned downward ; gradual de. 
ſcent; the contrary to acclivity. Swift, 

DECLFVOUS. a. [ declivis, Latin. ] Gradually 

, deſcending ;' not precipitous. 

To DECQ'C'F. v. 4. ( decogue, decefum, Lztin,] 
1. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to di. 
geſt in hot water. | Bay, 
2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach, Dev, 
3. To boil in water. Bc, 
4; To boil up to a conſiſtence. Shira. 

DECO'CTIBLE. a. {from deccct.] That my 
be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 

DECC'CTIiON.-f. ¶ decotium, Latin. ] 

1. The act of boiling any thing. Bacer. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water, 
Ben Jon an. 

DECO'CTURE-: /. [from decect.] A ſubſtance 
drawn by decoction. 

DECOLLA'TION. /. [ decollatio, Latin.] The 
aQ of beheading. > Brown, 

DECOMPO'SITE. 4. ¶ decompaſitus, Latin] 
Compounded a i-cond time. Bac, 

DECOMFOSYTION. / { decompeſitus, Latin.] 
The act of compyunding things already com- 
pounded. Bale. 

To DECOMPO'UND. v. a. ¶ decompono, Lat.] 
1. To compoſe of chings already compounded; 
to compound a f-co5nd time. Newtin, 
2. To ſeparate things compounded. 

DECOMPO'UND. 2: | from the verb.] Com. 
poſed of things or words already compounded ; 
compounded a ſecond time. Boyle. 


DECORAMEN i. /. I from decorate.] Orm- 


ment; embell ſhment. 
To DECORATE. v. a. | decoro Latin.] To 
adorn ; to embelliſh; to beaucify. 
DECORA'TION. f. | from decorate.] Orm- 
ment; added beauty. 6 Dryden. 
DECORA'TOR. /. from decorate. ] An adorner. 
DECO'ROUS. a. [ decorus, Latin. ] Decent; 
ſuitable to a character. Roy. 
To DECO'RTICATE. v. a. [d-cortico, Latin.] 
To diveſt of the bark or haſk. Arbuthnrt. 
DECORTICA'TION. / [from decorticate.] 
The act of {tripping the bark or huſk. 
DECO'RUM. |. | Latin. } Decency ; behaviour 
. contrary to-licentiouſneſs; ſeemlineſs. V otien. 
To DECOYY. . a. | from hoey, Dutch, a cage.] 
To lure into a cage; to entrap» L'Efrange. 
DECO'Y. /. Allurement to milchiefs. Berkeys 
DECO'YDUCK.- fs A duck that lures others. 
; F HY Mortimer. 
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| DECREASE. ſ. [from the verb.] 


E 0, DECREE. v. u. 


| DECREE. ſ. [decretum, Latin. ] 


| EASE. v. n. [deereſco, Latin. ] 
| . leſs; to be diminiſhed. Ecilus. 


2. To wain, as the moon. 


| 70 DECRE'ASE. v. a. To make leſs; to di- 


Daniel. Newton, 


1. The ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. Prior. 
2, The wain of the moon. | Bacon, 
[decretum, Latin. ] To 
make an edict ; to appoint by edit. Milton, 


Job. 


Shakſpeare. 
: Feb. 


decree. 


1. An edit ; a law. 
2. An eſtabliſhed rule. ; 
A determination of a ſuit. 


| DE'CREMEN . . decrementum, Latin. ] De- 
creaſe ; the ſtate of growing le!s ; the quantity 


loſt by decreaſing. Brown. 


DECRE/PIT. 4. ¶ decrepitus, Latin.]J Waſted 


and worn out with age. Raleigh. Addiſon. 
D DECRE/PITATE. v. a. [decrepo, Latin. ] 
To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed to crackle in 
the fire. | | Berocon. 
DECREPITA'TION. ſ. from decrepitate.] 
The crackling noiſe which ſalt makes over the 
fire. | uincy. 
DECREPITN ESS. 7 /. [from 4 The 
DECREPITU DE. laſt ſtage of decay; the 
laſt effects of old age. Bentley. 
DECRESCENT. a. [from decreſcens, Latin.] 
Growing leſs. 


DECRETAL: a. ¶ decretum, Latin.] Appertain- 41 
.DEDU/CEMENT. /. { from deduce. ] The thing 


ing to a decree z containing a decree. Ayl fe. 
DE'CRET AL. ſ. | from the adjective.] 


1. A book of decrees or edicts. Addi ſon. 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees. Horo. 
DECRETIST. . {from decree.] One that 
ſtudies the decretal. a Ayliffe. 
DECRETORY. 4. [from decree. ] 0 
1. Judicial ; definitive. South, 
2. Critical; definitive. | Brown. 


DECRIAL./. [from decry.] Clamorous cen- 
ſure; haſty or noiſy condemnation. 
To DECRY-. v. a. | decrier, Fr.] To cenſure ; 


to blame clamorouſly ; to clamour againſt. Dry. 


DECU'MBENCE. 7. fo [decumbe, Latin. ] The 
bc AEN CV. 
poſture of lying down. Brown. 
DECU"MBITURE. from decumbo, Latin. ] 
1. The time at which a man takes to his bed 
%%% oem. oat 
2. [In aſtrology. ] A ſcheme of the heavens 


-- erected for that time, by which the pro- 


gnotticks of recovery or death are diſcovered. 
” 44 Dryden. 
DE'CUPLE. a. [decuplus, Lat.] Tenfold. Ray. 
DECU'RION. 7 [ decur io, Latin.] A com- 
mander over ten. Temple. 
DECU'RSION. {. [ decurſus, Latin. ] The act 
of running down, 15 
DECURTA'TION. . [decurtatio, Latin.] The 
act of cutting ſhort. 
To DECU'SSATE. w 4. [decufſs, Latin.] To 
| Ra 


laterſect at acute angles. 


7 A . 
DECUSSA'TION. /. { from, decuſſate.] The act 


» 


. pole; conſecration. 


: in 8 1 881 
To DED U CE. v. a. Ladet, Latin. ] 


DEDUCTION. / [deda#io, Latin.] 
1. Conſequential collection; conſequence. Dap. 


act of lying down; the 


Hale. 


D E E 


of eroſſing; ſtate of being croſſed at unequet 


angles. 


To DEDE CORATE. v. a. [dedecoro, La 


To diigrace z to bring a reproach upon. 


DEDECOR A”TION. /. [from dedecorate.] The 


act of diſzracing. 


DEDE'COROUS. a. [dedecus, Latin.} Di- 


graceful ; reproachful. 


DEDENTITION. / {de and dentitio, Latin. ] 


Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. Browns 


To DEDiCATE. v. a. | d:dico, Latin. ] 


1. To devote to ſome divine power. Numbers. 
2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon or 
purpoſe. | Clarendon. 
3- To inſcribe to a patron. Peachana 


DE'DICATE. «. {from the verb.] Conſecrate ; 


devote; dedicated. Spelman. 


DEDICA“TION. /, [ dedicatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of dedicating to any being or pur- 
. { Hooker. 


2. A ſervile addreſs to a patron. Pope. 


DEDICA “TOR. /. {from dedicate.] One who 


inſcribes his work to a patron with compli- 
ment and ſervility. Pope. 


DEDICATORY. 4. [from dedicate.] Com- 


pofing a dedication z adulatory.. Pepe. 


DEDUTION. /. ¶ deditio, Latin.} The act of 


yielding up any Hale. 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries. Rope. 
2. To form a regular, chain of conſequential 
prõpeſitionn s „ 7 heh 
3. To lay down in regular order. , Thomſon. 


deduced ; conſequential propofition. Dryden. 


'DEDU'CIBLE. a. [from dedure.] Collectibie 
©. by reaſon. _ a 4 
DEDU'CIVE. a.. [from deduce. ] Performing 


Breton. South. 


the act of deduction. 


13. To ſubſtract; to take away; to defalcate. 


N.rris, 


2. To ſeparate ; to diſpart. Spenſere 


2. That which is deducted. 


5 Pope. 
DEDU'CTIVE. a. [ from daduct.] Deducible. 
DEDU'CTIVELY. 4d. 


Conſequentially; by regular deduction 


DEE D. J. [væd, Saxon, ] 1 
1. Action, whether good or bad. Smallridge. 


2. Exploit; performance. Dryden. 
3+ Power of action; agency. _ Milton. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. Hooker. 


5. Written evidence of any legal at, Bacon. 


6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction. Lee, 


DEE'DLESS. a. | from deed. ] Unactive. Pope. 
To DEEM. v. n. particip. dempt or deemed. 
de man, Sax. ] To judge; to conclude 


upon 
Spenſer. Hooker. Dryden. 


confideration. - 


- 


DEEM. /. [from the verb.] Judgment ; ſur- 


miſe; opinion. 


1. Having length downward. ; Bacon. 
2+ Low in fituation ; not hib. 
, | 3» Mea- 


| Sbalſpcare. 
DEE MST ER. /. [from deem.] A judge. 
DEEP. a. [deep, Saxon. 


— — 


r 
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ö 
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2. Wich great ſtudy or fagacity. 


DEP 


3. Meaſured from the ſurface downward : as, 


ten feet deep. a Newton. 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way: as, 4 
deep wound. Clarendon. 
g. Far from the outer part. Dryden. 
6. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. Ze, 
7. Sagacious; penetrating. Lockes 


$. Full of contrivance ; politick ; infidious. 


Shakſprare. 
9. Grave ; ſolemn. Shakſpeare. 
10. Dark coloured. Iden. 


11. Having a great deal of ftillncſs, or gloom. 
| . Genefis. 
T2. Baſs; grave in ſound. Bacon. 
DEEP. 2 from the adjective.] 
1. The ſea; the main. Muller. 
2. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. Shatſpeare. 
To DEEPEN. v. a. [from' deep. ] 


1. To make deep; to fink far below the ſur- 
face. 


| Addiſon. 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. Peac. 
3. To make fad or gloomy. Pope. 


DEEP-MOUTHED. a. [ deep and moarh.] Hav- 
G 


ing a hoarſe and loud noiſe. 
DEEP-MUSING. a. [de and muſe. ] 

templative ; loft in thought. 
DEEPLY. ad. [from deep. ] 

1. To a great depth; far below' the ſurface. 
Tillocſon. 


P pe. 


3. Sorrowfully; ſoſemnly. Mark. Donne. 
4+ With a tendency to darkneſs of colour. Boyle. 
5. In a high degree. Bacon. 


- DEEPNESS. . | from deep. ] Entrance far be- 


DEER. /. 


DEFATIGATION. 


lo the furface; profundity; depth. Xnollet. 
deo, Saxon.] That claſs of ani- 
mals which is hunted for veniſon. Maller. 
To DEFA'CE. v. a. 1 French.] To 
deſtroy; to zaze ; to disfigure. Shak/p. Prior. 
DEF A'CEMENT. / [from deface.} Violation; 


Bacon, 


injury. 
DEFACER. , [from deface.] Deſtroyer; abo- 


Iifher ; violator. Shak ſpeare. 


r J Fail- 


ure. Not in u Glanville. 
To DEFA'LCATE. v. a. [defalquer, French. ] 
To cut off; to lop; to take away part. 
DEFALCA'TION. /. [from defallate.] Dimi- 
nution ; amputation. Addiſon. 
DEFA'MA TORY. . [from defame.] Calum- 
nious; unjuſtly cenſorious; libelous. Dry. 
To DEF ACME. v. a. [de and fawa, Latin: ] To 
make infamous; to cenſure falſely; to deprive 


of honour; to diſhonour by reports Dec. of Pi. 
' DEFA'ME. . [from the verb.] Diſgrace; diſ- 


honour. Spen ſera 


DEFAMER. /. ¶ from deſume.] One that in- 
ures the reputation of another. Gori. of Jonguc. 


Te DEFA'TIGATE. v. 4. | defatige, Latin. ] 
To weary; to tire, | a:nc. 
« [| defatioatio, Latin. 
Wearineſs ; fatigue. hs 8 9 ; 
DEFA'ULT. / [defaur, French.] 
. Omiſſion of that which we ought to do; 
ect. | : 


2. Crime; failure; fault. Hay rt ard. 


Gay. 
Con- 


DEF "” 


3. Defect; want. Dori 
4+ [In law.] Non- appearance in court 11 
day aſſigned. | Cocpel 

DEFE'ASANCE. . [ defaiſance, French,] 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 
contract, ; ; 
2. Defeaſance is a condition annexed to an 20 
which performed by the obligee, the ad ;, 
diſabled: Coe, 
3. The writing in which a defeaſance is con. 

* tained. | 
4. A defeat ;3 conqueſt. Obſolete. Spen{e, 

DEFE"ASIBLE. a. [from defaire, French,] 

That may be annulled. Davies. 

DEFEAT. f. [from defaire, French. ] 


1. The overthrow of an army. Aubin, 
2. Act of deſtruction; deprivation. bab z. 
To DEFE'AT. v. 4. : 
F. To overthrow ; to undo. Bat, 
2. To fruſtrate. Milt, 


z. 'To-aboliſh'; to undo. 

DE FEATURE. , [from de and fats. 
Change of feature; alteration of countenance, 
Not in uſe. Sha#fpeore, 

To DE'FECATE. v. a. ¶ deſæco, Latin. 

1. To purge; to purify ; to cleanſe, Bry!, 
2. To purify from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture. Glanville, 

DE'FECATE. a. [frem the verb.] Purzel 
from lees or foulneſs. Biytt 

DEFECATION. /. [defeecatic, Latin.] Pu. 
fication. Harm:y, 

DEFE'CT. ſ. [defe&#s, Latin. ] 

1. Want; abſence of fomething neceſſary, 


Davin, 

2. Failing ; want. Shakſptore, 
3. A fault; miſtake; errour. Holder, 

4. A blemiſh; a failure. Locle. 


To DEFECT. v. n. To be deficient. Brown, 
DEFECTIBTLITY. /. [from defectible.] The 
ſtate of failing; imperfection. Hole, 
DEFE'CTIBLE. a. [from defect.] Imperfect; 
deficient. | Hale, 
DEFE'CFION. / [ defectio, Latin. ] 
1. Want; failure. 
2. A falling away; apoſtacy. Raleigb. 
3. An abandoning of a king, or a Rate; re- 
volt. Davies. 
DEFE'CTIVE. a. [from deſectivus, Latin. 
1. Wanting the juſt quantity. Brown, 
2. Full of defects; imperſect. Addiſm 
2. Faulty ; vicious; blamable. Aaddijor. 
DEFECTIVE or deficient Nowns. [In gran 
mar. ] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as want 4 
number, or ſome particular cafe. 2 
DEFECTIVE Perb. In grammar.] A verd 
which wants fome of its tenſes. 
DEFE*'CTIVENESS. f. { from d. fictive.] Wantz 
faultineſs. : Aad r. 
DEPE'NCE. ſ. [ defnſio, Latin.] 
1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. Eels. 
2. Vindication ; juſtification; apology. APs. 
3. Prohibition. » Tompite 
4. Reſiſtance. 
5. In law. ] The defendant's reply after de- 
claration produced, 
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pkrENDAN T. J. { from the adjective 


p71 N84 
| DEFENSIBLE. a. [from defence ] 


' 2, 
DEFENSIVE. 9. Fenfif, French, 
1. That ſerves to hy proper 2 defence. 


Latin. at carries up and down. 
DerERINT s 


| DEFYCTENCE, 
| DEFICIENCY. 


6 [io fort Von.] The part that flanks 
mother work om Ante. 1 
prFNCELESS. 4. [from defence. ] 
, Naked; unarmed ;- unguarded. Milton. 
„ Auadiſen. 
„ DEFEND. v. 4. [ daſende, Latin. | 
I To fand in defence of 3 to protect z to 
| ſupport  Sbakſpeare. 
4. To vindicate; to uphold; to aſſert; to 


fortify ; to ſecure. Dryden. 
Fo ! ö Milton. Tem le. 


4. To prohibit ; to forbid. | 
Jo maintain a place, or cauſe, againſt 
ofe that attack it. 

be defended- 


fenfive; fit for defence. Shakſpeare. 


1. He that defends againſt the aſſailants. . 
in law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. Hudib. 


| DEFENDER. J [from defend. | 
1. One that defends ; a champion. Shakſp. 


2. An afferter 3 a vindicator. South. 


a An advocate. 3 ö 
1. Guard; de fene. 8 
2. {Ia ſurgery.] A bandage, plaſter, or the 
like, uſed to ſecure a wound. 


1. That may be de . Bacon. 
2, Juſtiſiable; 57 capable of vindication. 
e 


Sidney. 


2. Ina ſtate or poſture of defence. Milton. 


| DEFENSIVE. {. [from the adjeQtive.] - 


1. Safeguard, 


, Kas of defend. ee 


DEFENSIVELV. ad. [from d:f:n/ive.] In a 


bf sr. par. pa” [from defence] D: 
Part. paſſ. [from defence.] De- 
| fare "dive 5 af Fairfax, 
To DEFER. v. a. [from differs, Latin.] 
1. To put off; to delay to act. Milton. 
2. To pay deference ot regard ta another's 
opinion. . 4 


5 withhold ; to delay. | - Pope. 


1. 
2. To refer to; to leave to another's judg- 
| . ment, 2 acon. 
DEFERENCE. /. Eur, French. ] 
1+ Regard z reſpett. Se. 
2. Complaiſance ; condeſcenſion. Locle. 
Addiſon, 


m deferens, or defero, 
Bacon. 
] T. J. [from the adjective. } That 
which carries; that which conveys. Bacen, 
DEFLANCE. kee Freoch.] . 
1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. Dryd. 
challenge to make any impeachment 
3 Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. Tec. 


% [from d fin, Latin} 


Submiſſion. _ 
D FRRENT. & If 


3 Smith, 
| DEFENDABLE. @. [from defend.] That may 


DEFENDANT. 4. [from defendo, Latin. ] De- 


roll. 


FE 
1. Defe&; failing; imperfection. Spratts 
2. Want; {ſomething leſs than is neceſſary; 


By Arbathnore. 
DEFICIENT. 4. [deficiens, Latin.] Failing; 


wanting; defective. Wotton. 

DEFTER. 7. [from deffiy Fr.! A cballenger; 

a contemner. |  _ Tillotjons 
To DEFILE. v. a. [apilan, Sixon.] | 

1. To make foul or impure; to dirty. Shak. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 


impure. | Teviticus. 
3. To corrupt chaſtity; to violate. Prior. 
4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate. Wakes 


To DEFT LE. v. n. [deffiler, French.} To go 
off file by file. : 
DEFLILE. /. [ deffile, Fr.] A narrow paſſage. Add. 


.DEFYLEMENT. /. [from deßle.] The fate of 


being defiled; pollution; corruption. Miltam. 
DEFI'LER. . {from gefile.] One that defiles; 


a cotrupter. | Addiſon. 
DEFI'NABLE. 2. [from define. ] 
1. Capable of definition. 
2. What may be aſcertained. Burnet. 


To DEFINE. v. a. [definio, Latin. } 
1. To give the definition; to explain a thing 
by its qualities. | 
2. To eircumſcribe; to mark limits. Newr. 
To DEFINE. v. n. To determine; to decide; 
to decree. F Bacon. 
DEFI'NER. /. [from define. ] One that deſcribes 
a a thing by its qualities. Prier. 
DE FINITE. a. [from d fnitus, Latin. } 
1. Certain; limited; bounded. Sidney. 
2. Exact; preciſe. | Shakſpeares 
DE'FINITE. /. {from the adjeQtive.] Thi 
explained or defined. _ le. 
D [from deßnite.] Cer- 
3 tainty 3 limitedne ORE GIA 
DEFINITION. /. [defnitio, Latin. ] 
1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its pro- 
2. Decifion ; determination. 2 
3. [In logick. ] The explication of the eſſence 
_ of a thing by its Kind and difference. Benmey. 


DEFI'N ITIVE. &. ( deflnitinius, Latine] Deter- 


- minate ; poſitive ; expreſs.  Wartop. 
DEFYNITIVELY. ad: {from definitive. ] Poſi- 
_ tively; deciſively ; exprefly. 


Ul 3 | 1 | Hall, 
 DEFUNITIVENESS. /. {from d:nitive.} De- 


., ciiveneſs... - FAA 

DEFLAGRABILITY. J. [from deflagro, Lat.] 
Combuſtibility. | For. 

DEFLA'GRABLE. a. {from dfiagro, Latin. ] 
Having the quality of waſtipg away wholly in 
fires _ Boyle. 


2 +; 2 
DEFLAGRA'TION. /. [deflegretn Lok | 


The act or practice of ſetting. fire to ſever 
things in their preparation. _ Auincy. 

To DEFLECT. v. n. ¶ Aaflecto, Latin.] To tuin 

aſide 3.50 deviate from a tfue courle. Blacdm. 
1. Deviation; the act of turning alife. Brown, 
2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 
3. {In navigation.] The departure of a ſhip 
from its true courſe, 


DEFLE'XURE. J. [from d:flefte, Latin. 1.4 
12 a E 26» l 


Sidney. : 
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bending down; a turning aſide or out of the 
Way. 
DEFLOR ACTION. /. [d. ration, French. ] 
1. The act of deflouring. 
2. A ſelection of that which is moſt valuable. 
| Hale. 
To DEFLO UR. v. a. [ deflorer, French. ] 
1. To raviſh; to take away a woman's vir- 
giaity. Ecclus. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of any 
thing. Taylor. 
DEFLO'VURER. /. | from defleur.] A rav iſher; 
one that takes away virginity. Addiſon. 
DEFLU'OUS. a. \Mfaus, Latin.] | 
1. That flows down. 
2. Thar falls off. 9 15 
DEFLU'XION. ſ. Id fuα˙, Latin. ] The flow 
of humours downward. Bacon. 
DE FLV. ad. {from det.] Dexterouſly ; ſkil- 
fully. Properly dT. Spenſer. 
DEFOEDA'*TION. ,. [from defedus, Latin. ] 


* 


The act of making filthy; pollution. Bentley. 


DEFO'RCEMENT. /. [from ferce.] A with- 
holding of lands and tenements by force. 
To DEFO'RM. v. 4. 1 Latin. ] 
1. To disfigure; to make ugly. Shakſpeare. 
2. To diſhonour ; to make ungraceful. Dry. 
DEFO RM. 4. [deformis, Latin.] Ugly; dif- 
figured. Spenſer. Milton. 
DEFORMA'TION. /. [ deformat is, Latin] A 
* defacing. | 
DEFO'RMEDLY. ad. [from deform.) In an 
ugly manner. | 
DEFO'RMEDNESS. ſ. [from defermed.] Ug- 
lineſs ; unſhapelineſs. 
DEFO'RMITY. / [d:formitas, Latin. 
1. Uglineſs ; ill favouredneſs. Sha$ ſpeare. 
2. Ridiculouſnefs. Dryden. 
3. Irregularity ; inordinateneſs. X. Charles. 
4. Diſhonour ; diſgrace. | 
* DEFO'RSOR. / [from forceur, French. ] One 
that oveicomes and caſts out by force. Blount. 


7 DEFRA'UD: v. 2. [defraudo, Latin.] To | 


rob or deprive by wile or trick. ' Pope. 
DEFRAUDER. / [from defraud. } A deceiver ; 
dne that cheats. Blackmore. 


To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, French.] To 
| NM. 


bear the charges of. | 2 Mac. 
 -DEFRA'YER. , [from defray:] One that diſ- 
Charges expences. . 2 
DEFRA*'YMENT. g. f from defray.] The pay- 
ment of expences. NS © | 
DEFT. a. age, Saxon.] Obſolete, 
1. Neat; handſome; ſpruce. N 
2. Proper; fitting. Shakſpeare. 
3. Ready; dexterous. Dryden. 
DEFTLV. ad. from de 7.] Obſolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexterouſly.  Shakſpeare. 
23. In a ſkilful manner. Gay. 
-DEFU'NCT. a. [d. functus, Latin. ] Dead; de- 
ceaſed. | Hudibras. 


DEFUNCT. g. [from the adjective.] One that 


is deceafed ; a dead man, or woman. Eraunt. 
DEFU'NCTION. , from defur&#.] Death. 
Sbalſpeare. 

To DEFY-.. v. 4. [ defier, French. ; 


DEG 
1. To call to combat; to challenge. a 
. To treat with contempt; to lid wo 6, 
DEFY”. ſ. [from the verb.] A challen 0 
invitation to fight. 5 : 41 
DEP V ER. /. {from defy. ] A challenger,” 
properly defier. Sau 
DEGE'NERACY. /. [from depeneraci; Lat 
I. Departure from the virtue of our 1 
2. A forſaking of that which is good. Til, 
3. Meanneſs. 1 Alis 
To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [d:gencrer, T. 
I. To fall from the virtue of our anceſtors 
2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſlate 
3 Tila, 
8 fall from its kind ; to grow vid g 
aſe. Bac 
DEGENERATE. a. [from the verb.] 8 
1. Unlike his anceſtors. Pope. Swiſh 
2. Unworthy; baſe. Milan 
DEGE'NERATENESS. /. [ from degenerate) 
Degeneracy ; fate of being grown wild, or or 
of kind. Dig. 
DE GENERATION. 1. [from degenerate] 
I. A deviation from the virtue of one's au. 
ceſtors. Pay 
2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to cm 
of leſs worth. pet 
3. The thing changed from its primitive fate 
Brown, 
DEGE'NEROUS. 3. [from degener, Latin. 
I. Degenerated-; fallen from virtue. 

2. Vile; baſe; infamous; unworthy. cut. 
DEGE'NEROUSLY.. ad. [from degeneriuy,] 
In a degenerate manner; baſely ; manly, 
| | Decay of Pity, 
DEGLUTTITION. f. [ deglutition, Fr.] The 

act or power of ſwallowing. Arbuthnt. 
DEGRADA'TION. f. [degradaticr, French.) 
1. Diſmiſſion from an office or dignity. A. 
2. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. ; South, 
3. Diminution of value. 
To DEGRA'DE. v. a. [ degrader, French. ] 
1. To put one down from his degree. Sbal. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. Mil, 
DEGREE. f. [degre, French. ] 
I. Quality ; rank; ftation. 
2. The fate and condition in which a thing 
is. Dacen. 
3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. Sidny. 
4. Order of lineage ; deſcerft of family. Dry. 
5. The orders or claſſes of the angels. Locke. 
6. Meaſure; proportion. Dada, 
7. [In geometry.] The three hundred and 
fixtieth part of the circumference of a circle, 
HIND Dryer. 
8. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of thre 
figures, viz. of three places, comprehending 
units, tens, and hundreds. Cocker, 
9. [in muſick.] The intervals of ſounds. Dia. 
10. The vehemence or flackneſs of the hot or 
cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt 
body. X South, 
By DEGRE'ES. ad. Gradually; by little and 
little. „ 
DEGUSTA'TION. /. [degufatio, Latin. A 
: taſting. | 80 f 7. 
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| DELACTA'TION. C [dela&atio, Latin.] A 
* 
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. 


| RF. v. a. [debortor, Latin.] To diſ- 
&y +5 3 : J Ward. 
DEHORTA'TION. f. [from debortor, Latin, ] 
Diſſuaen; a counſelling to the contrary; 
advice againſt ſomething. Ward. 
DEHO'RTATORY. a. [from debortor, Lat. | 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. : ; 
DEHO'R TER: /. [from d:burt. ] A diſſuader; 
an adviſer to the contrary. _ . 
DEICIDE. fo [from deus and cedo, Latin. ] 
Death of our bleſſed Saviour. Prior. 
To DEJE'CT. v. a. [ dejicio, Latin. ] 
1. To caſt down; to afflict; to grieve. Shak, 
2. To make to look ſad, Dryden. 


| DEJECT. 2. ¶dejectus, Latin. ] Caſt down; 


- afflicted ; lowſpirited. | 

DEJE'.CTEDLY. ad. [from deject.] In a de- 
jected manner; ſadly; heavily. Bacun. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS. / Lownels of ſpirits. 


| DEJE'.CTION. ſe [dejefion, French; from 


eftio, Latin. | 

1. A lowneſs of ſpirits ; melancholy. Rogers. 
2. Weakneſs; inability. Arbuthnot, 
J- A ſtool. ; Ray. 
DEJE'CTURE. fe | from deje?.] The excre- 
ments. . 


taking of a ſolemn oath. 
DEIFICA'TION. / [deification, French. ] The 
act of deifying, or making a god. 


| DEIFORM. 4. [from deus and forma, Latin.] 


Of a godlike form. p 

7 DEIFV. v. a. [ deiñ̃er, French. 
1. To make a god of; to adore as god. Soth. 
2. To praiſe exceſſively. Bacon, 


7 DEIGN. „. n. ¶ from deigner, French. ] To 


vouchſafe; to think worthy. Milten. 
To DEIGN. v. a. To grant; to permit. Shak. 
To DEINTEGRATE. v. a. [from de and in- 
tegro, Latin. ] To diminiſh, 


| DEIPAROUS. a. [deiparus, Latin. That 


brings forth a god; the epithet applied to the 
bleſſed Virgin. . 
DEISM. / [deiſme, French. ] The opinion of 
thoſe that only acknowledge one God, without 
the reception of any revealed religion. Dryden: 


| DEIST. }. [deifte, French. ] A man who follows 


no particular religion, hut only acknowledges 
the exiſtence of God, | Burnet. 
DEISTICAL. a. [from deift.} Belonging to 
the hereſy of the deiſts. FE atts. 


| DEITY, /. Tdeite, French. ] 


1. Divinity; the nature and eſſence of God. 

| | Hooker. 
2. A fabulous god. - Shakipeares 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen gud. Sp. 
DELACERA'TION. from delacero, Latin. ] 
tearing in pieces. ne, | 


* 


DELACRYMA'TION. /. [delacrymatio, Lat.] 


The wateriſhneſs of the eyes. 


weaning from the breaſt. itt. 


{ DELA'PSED. a. [delapſus, Latin.] Bearing or 


falling down. DiE. 


| To DELA'TE. v. a. [from delatys, Latin.] To 


wary 3 to convey ; to accuſe.” 


* 


Vacon. 


4 


| Arbuthnot. - 
| DEJERA'TION. . [from dejero, Latin.] A 


DEL 

DELA'TION. /. [delatio, Latin. ] 

1. A carrying; conveyance, 
2. An accuſation; an impeachment. _ 
DELA”TOR. /, [delator, Latin.] An accuſer; 

an informer. Government of the Tongues 
To DEL. A V. v. a. | from delayer, French. 

1. To defer; to put off. Exodus. 

2. To hinder; to fruftrate. Dryden. 
To DELA'Y. v. . To ſtop; to ceaſe from ac- 

tion. Locke, 
DELA'Y. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. A deterring ; piccraſtination. Shakſpeare. 

2. Stay; top,. Dryden. 
DELA'YER. /. [from delay. ] One that defers. 
DELE'CTABLE. a. [ delectabilis, Latin. ] Plea- 

fing ; delightful. 
DELECTABLENESS. f. [from dele&able.] 
_ Delightfulneſs ; pleaſantneſs. | 
DELECTABLY. ad. Delightfully ; pleaſantly. 


Bacon. 


DELEC'TA'TION. /. Laelectatie, Latin.] Plea- 


ſure; delight. 

To DELEGATE. ». a. [delego, Latin. ] 
1. Io ſend away. | 

2. To ſend upon an embaſſy, 
3. To intruſt ; to commit to another. Taylor. 
4. To appoint judges to a particular cauſe. 

DELEGATE. /. [delegatus, Latin. ] 

1. A deputy; a commiſſioner ; a vicar. Tayl. 
2. [In law.] Delegates are perſons delegated 
or appointed by the king's commiſſion to fit, 


upon an appeal to him, in the court of Chan- 


cery. 5 Blunt. 
DE'LEGATE. a. [ delegatus, Latin. ] Deputed; 
ſent to act for another. Taylor 


DELEGATES [Court of ]. A court wherein 


all cauſes of appeal, by way of devolution from 
either of the archbiſhops, are decided. 
DELEGA'TION. , [delegatis, Latin. ] 

1. A ſending away. 

2. A putting into commiſſion. ; 

3. The aſſignment of a debt to another. 
DELENI'FIC AL. a. [ delenificas, Latip. ] Hav- 


ing virtue to aſſuage, or eaſe pain. 


To DELE“ TE. v, a. {from deleo, Latin.} TG 


blot Out. N Dies. 
DELETE RIOUS. a. [ deleterius, Lat.] Deadly; 
deſtructive. by Browns 


DELE'TERY. a. DeſtruQtive z deadly. Hadi. 


DELE'TION. /. [deletio, Latin. 
1. Act of raſing or blotting out. | 
2. A deſtruction. Hale. 

DEL. | ; R 

DELFE. + P [from delpan, Saxon, to dig. J 


1. A mine; a quarry. Ray. 


2. Farthen ware; counterfeit China warez 


made at Delft in Holland. Smart. 
DELIBA'TION. /, [delibatio, Latin] An eſ⸗ 
ſay ; a taſte. A 3 
To DELIBERATE. 2. a. [ delibero, Latin. J 
To think, in order to choice ; to heſitate. Ad. 


DELYBERATE. 4. [delibergtus, Latin.] 


1. Circumſpect; wary ; adviſed ; diſcreet. 2 
2. Slow ; tedious ; not ſudden. Hocker: 
DELYBERATELY. 2d. [from deliberate. ] Cir- 


cumſpectly; adviſedly ; warily. Dryden. 
DELIBERATENESS. / [from deliberate. ] Cirs 
P g cum 
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cumſpeRion 3 warineſs; coolneſs ; caution. 
1 | K. Charles. 
DELIBERA“TTION. / [ deliberatio, Latin.] The 
| ct of deliberating; thought in order to choice. 
Hammond. 
DELTBERATIVE. @. [deliberativus, Latin.] 
Pertaining to deliberation; apt to conſider. 
DELYBERATIVE. /. [from the adjective.] 
The diſcourſe in which a queſtion is deli- 
berated. Bacon. 
DELICACY. ſ. [delicateſſe, French. ] 
1. Daintineſs ; fineneſs in eating. Milton. 
2. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. Milt. 
3. Softneſs ; feminine beauty. Sidney. 
4+ Nicety ; minute accuracy. Dryden. 
5. Neatneſs; elegance of dreſs. 
6. Politeneſs ; gentleneſs of manners. 
7. Indulgence ; gentle treatment. 
8. Tenderneſs; ſcrupulouſneſs. 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 
10. Exility; tenuity; ſmallneſs. 
DE'LICATE. a. [| delicat, French. 
1. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte; of 
able flavour. | 
2. Dainty ; defirous of curious meats. 
3. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 
4. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall parts. 
| | Arbutbnot. 
5. Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. 
6. Polite; gentle of manners. 
7. Soſt; effeminate; unable to bear hard- 
ſhips. Shakſpeare. 
8. Pure; clear. | Shakſpeare. 
DELICATELY. ad. [from delicate. ] 
1. Beautifully ; with ſoft elegance. 
2. Finely ; not coarſely. 
3. Daintily. 
4. Choicely. 
5. Politely. 
6. Effeminatelv. 
DE'LICATENESS. 
ſtate of being delicate; tenderneſs; ſoftneſs ; 
effeminacy. Deuteronomy. 
DE'LICATES. /. [from delicate.] ' Niceties ; 
rarities; that which is choice and dainty. King. 
DELICES. /. pl. [ deliciæ, Lat. ] Pleaſures. Spen. 
DELICIOUS. a. [delicieux, Fr.] Sweet; de- 
licate; that affords delight; agreeable. Pope. 
DELYCIOUSLY. ad. { from delicious.] Sweet- 
ly; pleaſantly; delightfully. Nevelation. 
DELTCIOUSNESS. /. from delicious. ] Delight; 
pleaſure; joy. aylor. 
DELIGA”TION. /. [deligatio, Latin.] A bind- 
ing up. Miſeman. 
DELIGHT. ſ. [delice, French. ] | 
1. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. 
2. That which gives delight. Shakſpeare. 
To DELYGHT. v. a. delector, Lat.] To pleaſe ; 
to content ; to ſatisfy. Locke. 
To DELYGHT. v. 2. To have delight or plea- 
ſure in. | 5 Pſalms. 
DELYGHTFUL. a: [from delight and full.] 
Pleafant; charming. - Sidney. 
DELYGHTFULLY. ad. Pleaſantly; charming- 
ly ; with delight. Milton. 
DELUGHTFULNESS. / [from deligbt.] Plea» 
22 12 
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DELTVERER. ſ. [from deliver.] 


Sammel. 


DEL 


ſantneſs; comfort; ſatisfaQion, 2 
DELTOHT SOME. 4. [from delight.] Pleatg 
delightful. Ci 
DELIGHTSOMELY. ad. [from del ghet, 
Pleaſantly; in a delightful manner. : 
DELI'GH TSOMENESS. / [ from delightſmme.) 
. Pleaſantnefs ; delightfulneſs. * 
To DELINEATE. v. a. [| delineo, Latin.] 
1. To draw the firſt draught of a thing ; to 
deſign; to ſketch. ; 
2. To paint in colours; to repreſent a true 
likeneſs. 5 Brin, 
3. To deſcribe. Raleigh, 
DELINEA”TION. J. [delineatio, Latin.] The | 
firſt draught of a thing. Mortimer 
DELI'NQUENCY. / | delinguentia, Latin. ] 4 
fault; failure in duty. San 
DELINQUENT. /. | from delinguens, Latin,] 
An offender. | Ben Yanſn 
To DELY'QUATE. v. n. ¶ deligueo, Latin.] To 
melt; to be diſſolved. Cudworth, 
DELIQUA'TION. , [deliguatio, Latin.] A 
melting; a diſſolving. 
DELTSUIUM. }. | Lat. A chymical term. ] 4 
diſtillation by the force of fire. 
DELYRAMENT. /. [deliramentum, Latin.] A 
doting or fooliſh idle ſtory. Dia. 
To DELIRA TE. v. n. ¶ deliro, Lat.] To dou; 
- to rave; to talk or act idly, 
DELIR A*TION. ſ. [ deliratio, Latin.] Dotage; 
folly; madneſs. 
DELVRIOUS. 2. [delirius, Latin.] Lighthead- 
ed; raving ; doting. Swift, 
DELIRIUM. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] Alienation of mind; 
dotage. Arbutbnit. 


To DELIVER. v. a. [ delivrer, French. ] 


* I, Togive; to yield; to offer, Dryden, 
2. To caſt away; to throw off. Pope, 
3. To ſurrender to put into one's hands. San. 
4. To ſave; to reſcue ; to free. Shakſpeare, 
58. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter. Swift, 
6. To diſburden a woman of a child. Peach, 
To DELIVER over. v. a. : 
1. To put into another's hands. Shalſpeare. 
2. To give from hand to hand. Dryden. 
To DELIVER wp. v. a. To ſurrender ; to give 
up. ; : Shakſpeart, 
DELI'VERANCE. /. [delivrance, French. ] 
1. The act of delivering up a thing to another, 
2. The act of freeing from captivity, flavety, 
or any oppreſſion; refcue. Dryden, 
3+ The act of ſpeaking z utterance. Shakſp» 
4. The act of bringing children. Shaiſpearee 


1. A ſaver; a reſcuer; a preſerver. Bacir. 
2. A relater; one that communicates ſome- 
thing. | | Boyle. 
DELIVERY. . [from the verb.] 
1. The act of delivering, or giving · 
2. Releaſe ; reſcue; ſaving. Shakſpeares 
3. A ſurrender ; giving up. Clarendone 
4. Utterance z pronunciation; ſpeech. Hooters 
5. Uſe of. the limbs; activity. Wotton, 
5. Childbirth. a = 
s #4 + 1 r 0 
DELL. / [from dal, Dutch. Sin Gor Toke 
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A fine ſort of earthen ware. Si. 
brot a. from delude.] Liable 5 
deceived. . Br 0WN » 

DEL DE. vs 4. [deludo, Latin. ] 
1. Te beguile; to cheat; to deceive. Dryd. 

2; To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. 

DELU/DER. / {from delude.] A beguiler ; a 
deceiver; an impoſtor. Granville, 

Jy DELVE. v. 4. [velpan, Saxon. ] 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a ſpade. 
. 2 ä Phillips. 
2. To fathom ; to fift. : Shakſpeare. 
DELVE. /. ¶ from the verb.] A ditch ; a pitfall ; 
a den. Ben Þ onſon. 


| DELVER. f [from deſvet:] A digger. 
| DELUGE. J. { deluge, French. ] | | 


1. A general inundation. | Burnet: 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a 
river. | Denham. 
3. Any ſudden and reſiſtleſs calamity. 
7 DE'LUGE. v. a. {from the noun. ] - - 
1. To drown; to lay totally under water, 
5 e . Blackmore, 
2. To overwheim ; to cauſe to fink. Pope. 
DELU'SION. /. [delaſio, Latin. 
1. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery. 
2. A falſe repteſentation; illuſion; 1 
7 rior. 


 DELU'SIVE. a. [from deluſvs, Latin.] Apt to 


deceive. Prior. Woodward, 
DELU'SORY, . [from deluſus, Latin. ] Apt 
to deceive. ; Glanville, 


| DEMAGOGUE. f. IND.] A ring- 


leader of the rabble. . South. 

DEMA'IN. 7 . [demain, French. ] That 

DEM EAN. 0 land which a man holds ori- 

DEME'SNE. J ginally of himſelf. It is fome- 
times uſed alſo for a diſtinction between thoſe 
lands that the lord of the manor has in his 
own hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, and 
ſuch other lands appertaining to the ſaid ma- 
nor as belong to free or copyholders. Phillips. 

DEMAND. . ¶ demande, French. ] 

1. A claim; a challenging. . © Locke. 
2. A queſtion 3 an interrogation. 

3. A calling for a thing in order to purchaſe 
55 1 | Addiſon. 
4. [In law.] The aſking of what is due. 

| OE Blount. 


DEMAND. 2. 4. [deniender, French.] To 


claim; to aſk for with authority. Peacham. 


| DEMA'NDABLE. . [from demand.] That 


may be demanded, requeſted, aſked for. Bacon. 


DEMA'NDANT. / [from demand.] He, wh 


is Actor or plaintiff in a real action. Coe, 


| DEMA'NDER. / [demandeur, French. ] 


i, One that requires a thing with authority. 
2. One that aſks for a thing in order to pur- 
Chaſe it. &* 3 Carex. 
4. A dunner. a 


| DEME AN. [from damener, French. ] Mien; 


preſence j carriage. Spenſer. 
To DEMEAN.' v. 5. from demener, Fr 

1, To behave z to carry one's ſelf, Ti/lorſon. - 
2. To leſſen ; to debaſe; to undervalue. Sb. 


MEANOUR. C {demencr, French.] Car- 


by 
o 


DEM 
- riage; behaviour. Clarendon. 
DEME'ANS. / pl. An eſtate in goods or lands. 
To DEMENTATE. v. n. [demento, Latin. ] 
TW grow mad, oth 
DEMENTA'TION. {/. \dementatio, Lat.] State 
of being mad, or frantick. 9 
DEME'RIT. / [ demèrite, French. The oppo- 
ſite to merit; ill. deſerving. Spenſer, 
To DEMERIT. v. a. To deſerve blame or pu- 
niſhment. _ 1 
DEME'RSED. 4. [from demerſus, Lat.] Plun- 
ged; drowned. < N . 
DEME'RSION. /. {demerfio, Latin.] A drown« 


ing. | 
DE MI. inſeparable particle. [ demi, Fr.] Half: 

as, demi- god, that is, half human, half divine. 
DE'MI-CANNON. .. [demi and cannon] 
DE"'MI-CANNON Lowe/t. A great gun that 

carries a ball thirty pounds weight. 1 


DE MI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun that 


carries a ſhot thirty-two pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CANNON of the greateſt fize. . A gun 


that carries a ball of thirty-ſix pounds weight. 


! ; ö Wilkins. 
DE'MI-CULVERIN of the /ewpeft fie. A gun 
that carries a ball nine pounds weight. 
DE'MI-CULVERIN Ordinary. A gun that car- 
ries a ball ten pounds eleven ounces weight. 
DE'MI-CULVERIN, elder fort. A gun that 
carries a ball twelve pounds eleven ounces 
welght. | ' Clarendone 
DE'MI-DEVIL. /. Half a devil. Shakſpeares 
DE'MI-GOD. ſ. [demi and gode An hero par- 
taking of divine nature; half a god. 
DE'MI-LANCE. ſ. demi and lance. ] KF light 
lance ; a ſpear. Dryden. 
DE'MI-MAN. ſ. Half a man. Xnolles. 
DEMI-WOLF. . [demi and wolf.] Half a 
wolf. So, fn Shakſpeare. 
DEMISE. ſ. [from demetre, demis, French. ] 
Death ; deceaſe. | | Sifre 
To DEMLU'SE. v. a. [demis, French.] To grant 
at one's death; to bequeaths Swift. 
DE MISSION. /,. | demiffis, Lat.] Degradation ; 
diminution of dignity.. 


to hang down. Brown. 
DEMO'CRACY. f. [Sapoxzalia.] One of the 
three forms of government; that in which the 
ſovereign power is lodged in the body of the 
people. Na. 
DEMOCRA”TICAL, a. {from democracy. J 


| Pertaining to a popular government; popular, 


Brown. 

To DEMOLISH. v. a. [ demolir, French. ] To 
throw down buildings ; to raſe; to deſtroy. 
Tillotſon. 


' DEMO'LISHER. f. [from demoliſh. ] One 


that throws down buildings. 


DEMOL1'T1ON. f. [from demoliſh.] The act 


of overthrowing buildings. Swift. - 


DEMON. /. damon, Lat.] A ſpirit; gene- 


rally an evil ſpirit. Prior. 


DEMO NIACR. 


1. Belonging to the devil; devilidh. 
2 | | 


L' Eftranges 
To DEMIT. v. a. ¶ demitte, Lat.] To deprels 3 


2. In- 


— 
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DEN DEN 


2. Influenced by the devil. Milton. 2. The cave of a wild beaſt. Dryd-s 
DEMO'NLACE. /. [from the adjective.] One 3. Den may ſignify either a valley or a wor, 
poſſeſſed by the devil. entley. place. Giſen 
DEMO'NIAN. a. Deviliſh. : Milton. DENA'Y. ſ. Denial; refuſal, Shatſpeart, 
DEMONO'CRACY.. . [dai and apt. DENDRO'LOGY. J. [Fo and 5% .] 
The power of the devil. 5 Iu)he natural hiſtory of trees. 
DEMONO'TLATRY. /. | Taigewy and derpiat. }] DENVABLE. a. from deny.] That may be 
The worſhip of the devil. denied. Briwy, 
DEMONO'LOGY. /. [@aizay and xcy@-.] DENYAL. [. [from deny. ] | 
Diſcourſe of the nature of devils. f 1. Negation the contrary to confeſſion. 5. 
DEMO NS TRABLE. a. { demonſtrabilis, Lat.] 2. Refuſal; the contrary to grant. Shalſß. 
That may be proved beyond doubt or contra- 3. Abjuration; contrary to acknowledgment 
diction. g Glanville. or profeſſion of adherence. Stuth, 
DEMONSTRABLY. ad. In ſuch a manner as DENVER, . [from dery.] 
admits of certain proof. Clarendon. 1. A contradiftor; an opponent. Watts, 


To DEMONSTRATE. ,. a. | demerftro, Lat.] 2. One that does not own or acknowledge. 
To prove with the higheſt degree ot certainty. | Seth, 

I | Tillotſon. 3. A refuſer; one that refuſes. XK. Charli. 
*\DEMONSTRA'”TION. /. [ demonſtratio, Lat.] DENVER. ſ. | from denarius, Latin. ] A ſmall 


1. The higheſt degree of deducible or argu- donomination of French money. 

mental evidence. Hocker. To DENIGRATE. v. 6. [ denigro, Latin, ] To 

2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or blacken. Brown. Bol. 

reaſon. Tillocſen. DENIGRA'TION. {. [ denigratio, Latin. a 
DEMUNSTRATIVE. a. | demonſtrativus, Lat.] blackening, or making black. Bryle, 

1. Having the power of demonſtration 3 in- DENIZA*TION. ſ. from denizen.] The act 

vincibly concluſive. Hooker. of enfranchiſing. Davies, 


2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly. Dry. DE'NIZEN. 5 . [from dinaſddyn, Welch; x 
3. That which ſhows: as demorſirative pro- DE'NISON. man of the city. ] A freeman; 


NOUNS, one enfranchiſed. Davies, 

DEMO NSTRATIVELV. ad. To DENIZEN. v. a. To enfranchiſe; ty 

1. With evidence not to” be. oppoſed or make free. Dionne. 

doubted. South. To DENO'MINATE. v. a. ¶ denomino, Latin. 

2. Clearly; plainly ; with certain knowledge. To name; to give a name to. Hammond. 

Froton. DENOMINA'TION. ſ. [denominatio, Lat.] A 

DEMONSTRA “TOR. /. | from demonſtrate. name given to a thing. Regers, 
One that proves; one that teaches. DENOꝶMINATIVE. 4. | from denomirate.] 

DEMO'NSTRATORY. a. [from demon- 1. That which gives a name; that Which 

rate.] Having the tendency to demonſtrate. confers a diſtinct appellation. 

DEMU'LCENT. a. | demulcens, Latin.] Soften- 2. That which obtains a diſtin appellation, 

ing; mollifying; aſſuaſivce. Arbutbnot. | | | Cocker, 

e DEMUFR. v. . [demezrer, French. DENOMͤINA “TOR. . {| from denominate. | 

1. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and The giver of a name. Brown, 

'- objcRions. . - Waltn. DENOMINA'TOR of a Fracttion, is the num- 

2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend deter- ber below che line, ſhewing the nature and 

._ mination. Hayward, quality of the parts which any integer is di- 

3. To doubt; to have ſcruples. Bentley. © vided into. i Harris. 


To DEM UR. v. a. To doubt of. Milten. DENOTA'TION. / denotatio, Latin.] The 
DEMU'R. /. [from the verb.] Doubt; heſita- act of denoting. 


tion. Sourh. To DENO'TE. v. a. [ denoto, Lat.] To mark; 
DEMU'RE. a. [des meurs, French. to be a ſign of; to betoken. : 
1. Sober; decent. Spenſer. To DENOUNCE. v. a. I denuncio, Latin; 


2, Grave; affectedly modeſt. Bacon. Swift. denoncer, French.) 
To DEMU'RE. v. ». {from the noun. ] o 1. To threaten by proclamation. Dec. of P. 
look with an affected modeſty. Shakſpeare. 2. To give information againſt. Apliffe 
DEMU'RELY. ad. [from demure, ] | DENOU'NCEMENT. /. [from denounte.] 
1. With affected modeſty ; ſolemnly. Bacon. The act of proclaiming any menace. Bri”: 


2. Solemnly. Shakſpeare. DENOU'NCER. /. [from denounce. ] One that 
DEMU'RENESS. /. [from demure.] | declares ſome menace. _ Dryden: 
1g. Modeſty; foberneſs; gravity of aſpect. DENSE. a. [denſus, Latin.] Cloſe ; compact; 
2. Affected modeſty. approaching to ſolidity. Licks. 


- DEMU'RRER. ſ. [demeurer, Fr.] A kind of DENSITY. Fl [ denfitas, Latin.] Cloſeneſs; 
hs pauſe upon a point of difficulty in an action. 5 compactne 83 cloſe adheſion of parts. Newtin, 
Cozvel, DENTAL. as [ dentalis, Latin. ] 


DEN. /. Iden, Saxon. ] | | 1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. | i 
1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally. 2. [In grammar.] _ Pronounced principa 
I e teeth. Holder 
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W 7 DEPART. ». a. 


DEP. 
| 15 AL. /. A (mall ſhellfiſh, Wedward, 
DENTELLI. |. Italian. } Modillons. 


TICULA'TION. . [denticulatus, Lat.] 
o_ fate of being ſet with ſmall teeth. Grew. 


DENTI/CULATED, a+ [ denticulatus, Latin. 


Set with ſmall teeth. | 
DENNTIFRICE. f. [dens and frico, Lat.] A 
wier made to ſcour the teeth. Ben Jonſon. 
DENTITION. /. | dentitio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. 
2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 
% DENU DATE. v. a. | denudo, Latin. ] To 
diveſt; to ſtrip. 
DENUDA'TION, f. [from denudate. 
act of ſtripping» _ | 
70 DENU DE. v. 4. [denudo, Latin.]I To 
, ſtrip; to make naked. Clarendon, 
DENUNCIA'TION. f. [denunciatio, Latin.] 
The act of denouncing z the proclamation of 
a threat; a public menace. Ward. 
DENUNCIA'TOR. /, [from denuncio, Latin. ] 
1. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againſt an- 


other. : Ayliffe. 
DEN V“. v. a. [denier, French, ] 8 
1. To contradict an accuſation ; not to con- 
fels. Geneſis. 
2. To refuſe ; not to grant. Dryden. 
3. To abnegate; to difown. _ Joſbua. 
4. To renounce; to treat as foreign, or not 
belonging to one. Spratt. 
To DEOBSTRUCT. v. 3. [ deulſtruo, Latin. ] 
To clear from impediments. ore. 
DEO'BSTRUENT. /. ¶ deobſtruens, Latin.] A 
medicine that has the power to reſolve viſci- 
dities. *Arbut bnot. 
DEODAND. ſ. [ Deo dandum, Lat.] A thing 
given or forfeited to God. for the pacifying 
his wrath, in caſe of any misfortune, by which 


The 


any Chriſtian comes to a violent end, without 


the fault of any reaſonable creature. Ccvel. 
| 75DEO'PPILATE. v. a. [de and oppilo, Lat.] 
To deobſtruct; to clear a paſſage. 

| DEOPPILA'TION. / [from deoppilate.] The 


act of clearing obſtructions. %. 
DEOPPILATIVE. a. [from deoppilate.] 
Deobſtruent. Harvey. 


 DEOSCULA'TION, Je [derſeulatio, Latin. ] 
Ĩ be act of kiſſing. Stilling fleet. 

To DEPAINT. v. a. [depeint, rech. TA 
1. To picture; to deſcribe by 


colgurs. Spen. 

2. To deſcribe. 6 A Gay. 
Ti DEPA'RT. Ys Ys [ depart, F _ 

1. To go away from a place. uſanna. 


2. To defiſt from practice. Kings. 
3. To be loſt ; to periſh. Eſdras. 
4. To deſert ; to revolt; to fall away; to 
apoſtatize. | Laiab. 


5+ To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. Clar. 


b. To die; to deceaſe ; to leave the world. 


| Geneſis. 
To quit; to leave; to 
Ben Fonſon. 
— [partir, Fr.] Ts divide; 


DEPART, J (depart, French. 


To DEPART. . 4. 
retire from. 


Decay of Piety. 


tow.” Bacon. 
3 . To be in ſuſpenſe, Bacon. 
4. To DEPEND pen. To rely on; to truſt 
to. | Clarendon. 
5. To be in a ſtate of dependance. Shakſp. 


* 


1. The act of going away. Shakſpeare. 
2. Death. Shak peares 
3. [With chymiſts.] An operation ſo named, 
becauſe the particles of filver are departed or 
divided. from gold. ; 1 
DEPA'RTER. /. [from depart.] One that [4 
refines metals by ſeparation. | | it 
DEPARTMENT /. [ department, French. ö 
Separate allotment; buſineſs aſſigned to a par- . 


c 


ticular perſon. Arbutbnot. 
DEPA'RTURE. /. [from depart. ] 
I. A going away. Addiſon.” 


2. Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving. the = 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence. | Sidney. | | 
3. A forſaking ; an abandoning. Tillotſorte 1 
DEPA'SCENT. a. ¶ depaſcens, Lat.] Feeding, | 
greedily. N 
To DEPA'STURE. v. a [| from depoſeery, 
Latin.] To eat up; to conſume by feeding 
upon it. 6 f Spenſer. 
To DEPA'UPERATE. v. a. [depaupero, Lat. 
To make poor. Arbutbnot, 
DEPE'CTIBLE. a. [from depecto, Latin. 
Tough; clammy. _ Bacon. 
To DEPEINCT. v. 4a. [depeindre, Fr.] To 
depaint; to deſcribe in colours. Spenſer. 
To DEPE'ND. V. N. [ dependes, Latin. ] N 
1. To hang from. Dioden. 
2. To be in a ſtate of ſervitude or expecta- 


— 
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6. To reſt upon any thing as its cauſe. Reg. 
DEPE'NDANCE. | 
— © J. [from depend. ] 

1. The ſtate of hanging down from a 
; porter. , . . 
2. Something hanging upon another. Dryden, 
3. Concatenation ; connexion 3 relation of 
one thing to another. . Locke. 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal of another. 
| ; Tillotſon, 
8. The things or perſons of which any man 
has the dominion.  _. ; Bacon. 
6. Reliance; truſt; confidence. Hooker. 
DEPE'NDANT. a. [from depend.] In the 
power of another. ; Hooker, 
DEPE'NDANT. /. {from depend. ] One who 
lves in ſubjection, or at the diſcretion f 


fag : 


another. Clarendon. . 
PE'NDENCE. + | | 


1. Thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſere- 
tion of another. Collier. 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject. Bac. 
3. That which is not principal; that which ' 

. 1s ſubordinate. e 
4. Concatenation; connexion. Shakſpeares * 

F. Relation of any thing to another. HFurnet. 
6. Truſt ; reliance ; confidence. 2 g 

DEPE'NDENT. ds [ dependens, Lat.] ang» 


ing down. | Peacbam. 1 
DEPE'NDENT. q. [from dependens, Latin.!ñ 


4 


DE P. 


DEPE*NDER. ſ. [from depend. ] One that re- 
poles on the kindneſs of another. Shakſpeare. 
DEPERDTTION. / [from deperditus, Lat.] 
Loſs ; deſtruction. Prawn. 
DEPHLEGMA'TION. 7. [from dephlegm.] 
An operation which takes away from the 
phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated diſtil- 
lation. Duincy. Beyle. 
To DEPHLE'GM. v. a. [ dephlegmo, low 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. uy Toclear from 
' Phlegm, or aqueous inſipid matter. Boyle. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS. . [from depblegm. ] 
The quality of being freed from phlegm. Boyle. 
Jo DEPYCT. v. a. [ depingo depictum, Latin. ] 
1. To paint; to pourtray. Taylor. 
2. To deſcribe to the mind. Felton. 
DEPFLATORY. /. [de and pilus, Latin.] An 
application uſed to take away hair. 
DE'PILOUS. a. {de and pilus, Lat.] Without 
hair. Brown. 
DEPLANTA“TION. /. [deplanto, Latin. ] 
The act of taking plants up from the bed. 


DEPLE'TION.. /. [depleo deplatus, Latin. ] 


The act of empty ing. Arbuthnot. 
DEPLORABLE. a. [from deploro, Latin. ] 
1. Lamentable ; ſad; calamitous ; miſerable ; 
hopeleſs. Clarendon. 
2. Contemptible ; deſpicable : as, deplorable 
' nonſenſe, 
DEPLO'RAPLENESS. /. [from deplorable. ] 
The ſtate of being deplorable. - 
DEPLO'R ABLY. ad. | from deplorable.) La- 
mentably ; miſerably. | Scutb. 
DEPLORATE. a. | deploratus, Latin.] La- 
mentable ; hopeleſs. | L'Eftrange. 
DEPLOR ATION. { [from deplore.] The 
act of de ploring. 
To DEPLORE. v. a. ¶ deploro, Latin.] To 
lament ; to bewail ; to bemoan. Dryden. 


DEPLO RER. /. {from deplore.] A lamenter; 


a mourner, 


DEPLUMA'TION.: / [d:plumatio, Latin.] 


1. Plucking off che feathers. : 


2. [In ſurgery.] A ſwelling of the eyelids, 
accompanied with the falling of the hairs 
from the eyebrows. Plillips. 
To DEPLU'ME. v. a. [de and pluma, Latin.] 
"To trip of its feathers. 
To DEPONE. v. a. ¶ depono, Latin. ] 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. 
2. To rils upon the ſucceſs of an adven- 
ture. i Hudibras. 
DEPO'NENT. /. from depens, Latin. ] 


1. One that depoſes his teſtimony in a court 


of juſtice. 
2. lin grammar. ] Such verbs as have no 
active yoice are called defonents. Clarke. 
To DEPO'PULATE. v. a, [depopuler, Lat.] 
To unpeople ; to lay waſte. | Bacon. 
DEPOPULA'TION. /. {from depopulare:] 
The act of unpeoplipg; havock ; waſte. 
DEPOPULA'TOR. /. {from depopulate.] A 
diſpeopler; a deſtroyer of mankind. 
To DEPO'RT, v. a. [ deporter, Fr.] To carry; 


'to demean. 


P ope. ö 
_  DEPORT. f. [from the verb.] Demeanour; 


DEP 


. | | = Mit 
DEPORTA'TION. ſ. [ depertatio, Latin, on 
1. Tranſportation z exile into a remote 


of the dominion. | pare 
2. Exile in general. ift. 
DEPO'RTMEN T. fe ¶ deportement, French, ] 
1. Conduct; management. Wet, 
2. Demeanour ; behaviour. Swift, 
To DEPO'SE. v. a. [| deponc, Latin.] 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. . 
2. To degrade from dignity. Dryden, 
3. To take away: to diveſt. Shakſpeare, 
4. To give teſtimony; to atteſt. Bas. 


To examine any one on his oath, Sbakſp, 
To DEPO'SE. v. n. To bear witneſs. Sidney, 
DEPO'SITARY. /. { depofirarius, Latin. ] One 
with whom any thing is lodged in truſt, Sal. 
To DEPO'SITE. v. a. ¶ depaſitum, Litin.] 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. Bentley, 
2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity. 
3+ To place at intereſt. Spratt, 
4. To lay aſide. Decay of Pie. 
DEO SITE. /. [| depe/itum, Latin, | 
1. Any thing committed to the truſt and 
care oſ another. 
2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a 
ſecurity. 
3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledęed. 
: ; Bacon. 
DE POSITION. // 
1. The act of giving publick teſtimony. 
2. The act of degrading one from dignity. 
DEPOSITORT. f. from d-pejite. } The 
place where any thing is lodged. Addiſm, 
DEPRAVA'TION. ſ. [ deprawatio, Latin. | 
1. The act of making any thing bad. Swift, 
2. Degeneracy ; depravity. South. 
- Defamation. S hakſpeare, 
To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [depravo, Latin.] To 
vitiate ; to corrupt. ” Hooker, 


DEPRA'VEDNESS. {. [from deprave.] Cor- 


ruption ; taint ; vitiated ſtate. Ham mond. 
DEPRA'VEMENT. /. [from deprave.] A 

vitiated ſtate. Braun. 
DEPRA'VER. /. [from deprave.] A corrupter, 
DEPRA'VITY. /. ¶ from deprawve. | Corruption. 
Te DEPRECATE. v. a. 

1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from; 20 


avert by prayer. Smalridge, 
2. To implore mercy. Prirs 
DEPRECA”TION. fe [ deprecatio, Lain 
r.Whhe 


Prayer againſt evil. 
DE'PRECATIVE. a. [from deprecates] 
DE'PRECATORY. That ſerves to depre- 

cate. | ; Bacon. 
DEPRECA “TOR. , [ deprecator, Latin.] An 

excuſer. ; ; 
To DEPRE'CIATE. v. as [| depretiare, Latin.] 

1 bring a thing down to a lower price, 

2. To undervalue. Addiſute 
To DE'PREDATE. v. a. [depradari, Latin. 

1. To rob; to pillage. 

2. To ſpoil; to devour. ä Bacon, 
DEPREDA'TION. /. [depredatio, Latin. 

1. A robbing ; a ſpoiling, — 

. © DEPRE- 


robber; a devourer. Bacon. 

1. To catch one; to take unawares. Hooker. 
2. To diſeover; to find out a thing. Bacon. 
DEPREHE'NSIBLE. 4. {from deprebend.] 
1. That may be caught. 

2. That may be underſtood. 
DEPREHE/NSIBLENESS. / 
1. Capableneſs of being caught. 

2. Intelligibleneſs. | 
DEPREHENSION: fe [deprebenſio, Latin, ] 
1. A catching or g unawares, 

2. A diſcovery . "EA 
1 DEPRE'SS. v. a. [from depreſſus, Latin] 
1. To pteſs or thruſt down. +» c 

2. To let fall; to let down. 


+. Newton; 


6 3. To humble; to deject; to Gnke; Addiſon. 


DEPRESSION. 1 Latin. ] 
1. The act of preſſing down. * 
2. The finking or falling in of a ſurface. Boyle. 
3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. Bacon. 


| . DEPRESSION of an Equation, [in algebra] 


is the bringing it into lower and more {imple 
terms of diviſion. oo 
DEPRE'SSOR. ,. [deprefſor, Latin. ] He that 


| ' keeps or preſſes down. 


DEPRIVA'TION {. from de and privatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away from. 
2. The ſtate of loſing. Bentley. 
3. In laws] Deprivation is when a clergy- 


man, as a biſhop, parſon, vicar, or prebend, 


is depoſed from his preferments. 
7 DEPRYVE. v. a. [from de and privo, Lat.] 


1. To bereave one of a thing. Clarendon. 
2. To hinder ; to debar from. Dryden. 
3. To releaſe; to free from. Spenſer. 

4 To put out of any office. Bacon. 


DEPTH. Ae deep, of dieb, Dutch. ] 
1. Deepneſs ; the meaſure of any thing from 
the ſurface downward. | Bacon. 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. Dryden. 
3. The abyſs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 
: Proverbs. 
4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon : ap- 
plied commonly to winter. Clarendon, 
5. Abſtruſeneſs; obſcurity. Addiſen. 
To DE'PTHEN. '@. a. [ diepen, Dutch. ] To 
| d Di# 


To DEPU'CELATE. v. a. {depuceler, Fr.] To 
deflour ; to bereave of virginity. . Dicr. 
DEPUSION. / [depulſio, Lat.] A beating 
or thruſting away. - 1. 
DEPU'LSORY. a. {from depulſus, Latin. ] 
Putting away. 


| To DEPURATE. v. 4. [ depurer, French. ] 
| © Topurify; to cleanſe. Boyle. 


DEPURATE. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Cleanſed ; freed from: dregs. 

2. Pure; not contaminated. 

The 

a of ſeparating the pure from the impure 

part of any thing. | Boyte. 


f To DEPU'RE, v. a. Fdepurer, French. 


1. To free from impurities, 


2, To purge, + © Rateighs 


1 


— REHE'ND. Ve. As [deprebendo, Lat.] 


0 Glanville. p 
* DEPURA'TION. . {depuratio, Latin.) 


DER 


prrRED A'TOR. , [depredator, Latin.) A DEPUTA T ION. / [duputation, French. ] 


1. The act of deputing, or ſending wich a 
ſpecial commiſſion, 7 . 
2. Vicegerency”, South. 
To DEPU'TE. v. a. [ deputer, French. ] To 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion; to impower 
one to tranſact inſtead of another. Rcſceommons 
DE PUT Y. /. | depute, Fr. from deputatus, Lat.] 
1. A lieutenant; a viceroy. Hale. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 
; Hooker» 
To DEQUA'NTITATE. v. a. [from de and 
guantitas, Latin.) To diminiſh the quantity 
of. '' 3 Brown. 
DER. In the beginning of names of'places, 
is derived rrom veon, a wild beaft, unleſs 
the place ſtands upon a river; then from the 
Britiſh dur, i. e. water. | Gibſon. 
To DERA'CINATE. v. a. [deraciner, Fr.] 
- To, pluck or tear up by the roots. Shakſpeare. 
To 8 v. 4. To prove; to juſ- 
To DERA'IN. tify. Blount, 
DERA'Y. /. [from deſrayer, Fr.] Tumult; 
diſorder ; noiſe. 
To DERE. v. 4. de nian, Saxon. ] To hurt, 


Obſolete. 8 ifer * 
DERELICTION. ſ. [ derelictia, 1.58 0 An 
utter forſaking or leaving. oo ber. 
DERELVCTS. / pl. [In law.] Such goods as 
are wilfully thrown away. Dis. 
To DERI DE. v. 4. ¶ derideo, Lat.] To laugh 
at 3 to mock ; to turn to ridicule. Tillotſons 
DERI DER. ſ. [from the verb.] A'mocker 
a ſcoffer. _ Hooker, 
DERTSION. . [derifio, Latin. | 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. Add. 
2. Contempt; ſcorn ; a laughingſtock. Milt. 
DERI'SIVE. a. [from deride.] Mocking ; 
ſcoffing. - Pope. 
DERTSORV. 4. ¶ deriſarius, Latin.] Mock. 
ing; ridiculing. 
DERTVABLE. a. from derive.] Attainable 
by right of deſcent or-derivation. Saut h. 
DERIVATION. /. [derivatio, Latin. 
1. A draining of water. i Burnet, 
2. The tracing of a word from its original, 
? Locke, 
3. The tracing of any thing from its ſource, 
by : Hales 
4. In medicine.] The drawing of a humour 
from one part of the body to another. Wiſeman. 
DERIVATIVE. a. [derivativus, Lat.] De- 
rived or taken from another. Hale. 
DERIVATIVE. {. [from the adjeQive.] The 
. thing or word derived or taken from another. 
« 7 „ <4 South. 
DERI'VATIVELY. ad. [from derivative. ] 
In a derivative manner. ; Fe -2 
75 DERIVE. D. as [ deriver, French, from 
derivo, Latin. bf RE 
1. To turn the courſe of any thing. South. 
2. To deduce from its original. Beyle. 
3. To communicate to another, as from the 
origin and ſource. Soth. 
4. To communicate to by deſeent of s 
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g. To ſpread; to diffuſe gradually from one 
place to another. Dawies. 
6. In grammar. ] To trace a word from its 
origin. 
To DERI'VE. v. . 
1. To come from; to owe its origin to. Prior. 
2. To deſcend from. Shakſpeare. 
DERIVER. / [from derive.) One that draws 


or fetches from the original. South. 
DERN. 3. deann, Saxon. ] 

1. Sad; ſolitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Out of uſe. 
DERNIER. a. Laſt. Aylife. 


To DEROGATE. v. @. [derogo, Latin. } 


1. To do an act contrary to a preceding law 
or cuſtom. Hale. 
2. To leſſen the worth of any perſon or thing; 
to diſparage. — . 
To DERO GATE. N. To detract. . | 5 
DEROG ATE. a. | from the verb.] Leſſened in 
value. Shakſpeares 


DEROGA'TION. ,. [derogatio, Latin: ] 
1. The act of weakening or reſtraining a for- 
mer law or contract. South. 

2. The act of lefiening or taking away the 

honour of any perſon or thing. Hooker. 

DERO'GATIVE. a. [derogativus, Lat.] De- 
tracting; leſſening the value. Brown. 
DERO'GATORILY. ad. [from derogatory. ] 

In a detracting manner. 

DERO'GA TORINESS. , [from derogatory.] 

The act of derogating. 

DERO'GATORY. a. [derogatorius, Latin. ] 
That leſſens the value of. Brown, 
DERVIS. f. [dervis, Fr.] A Turkiſh prieſt, 
or monk. Sandys. 
DE'SCANT. f. [ diſcanto, Italian.] 

1. A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. Milton. 

2. A diſcourſe; a diſputation ; a diſquiſition 

branched out into ſeveral heads. Sbaꝶſp. 

To DE'SCANT. v. u. Ws 

1. To ſing in parts. | 

2. To diſcourſe- copiouſly ; 

ſuperfluity of words. 
7 DESCE'ND. v. n. ¶ deſcendo, Latin.] 

1. To come from a higher place to a lower; 

to fall; to ſink. Matihew. 

2. To come ſuddenly ; to fall upon as from 

\ an eminence. Pepe. 
3. To make an invaſion. Dryden. 
4. To proceed as from an original. Collier. 

F. To fall in order of inheritance to a ſucceſ- 
ſor. Locke. 

6. To extend a diſcourſe from general to par- 

ticular conſideration. Decay of Piety. 

To DESCE'ND. v. a. To walk downward upon 
any place. Milton. 

DESCENDANT. /. [deſcendant, French. ] The 

offspring of an anceſtor. Bacon. 

DESCE'NDENT. a. [ deſcendens, Latin.) 

1. Falling; ſinking; coming down. Ray. 
2. Proceeding from another as an original or 
anceſtor. Pope, 

_ DESCE'NDIBLE. . | from deſcend.] 
1. Such as may be deſcended. , 
238 Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. Hale. 


LL 


to diſplay with 


ES 

DESCE'NSION. /. deſcenſio, Latin.] 
1. The act of falling or tinking ; deſcent. 
2. A declenſion; a degradation. Shakſpeare 
3. [In aſtionomy. ] Right deſcenſian is the arch 
of the equator, which deſcends with the fien' 
or ſtar below the horizon of a direct ſphere, 
Oblique deſcenfi:n is the arch of the equator 
which deſcends with the fign below the hori. 
zon of an oblique ſphere. Ozenan, 
DESCE'NSIONAL. as [ from deſcenſion. Re. 

lating to defcent. 
DESCE'NT. f. [deſcenſus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of paſſing from a higher place, 
; Blackmy:, 
2. Progreſs downward. Locks, 
3. Obliquity ; inclination. Wiedeward, 
4. Loweſt place. Shakſpeare, 
0 
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. Invaſion z hoſtile entrance into a kingdom, 
EE. | V-:tton. Clarendon, 
Tranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceſſion 
and inheritance. Locke, 

7. The ſtate of proceeding from an original or 
progenitor. | Atterbury. 
8: Birth; extraction; proceſs of lincage. $}, 
9. Offspring ; inheritors. Milton. 
10. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy; a 
generation. Hooker, 
11. A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination, 
Milton. 

To DESCRTBE. v. a. [ deſcribo, Latin.] 
r. To mark out any thing by the mention of 
its properties. | Watts, 
2. To delineate; to mark out: as, a torch 
waved about the head deſcribes a circle, 
3. To dittribute into proper heads or diviſions, 


: 6 . 

4+ To define in a lax manner. os 

DESCRYBER. /. | from deſcribe. | He that de- 

ſcribes. | _ Brown, 

DESCRYER, /. [from the verb.] A diſcoverer; 

a deteter. | Craſbaw. 

DESCRIPTION. /, ¶deſcriptio, Latin. 

1. The act of deſcribing or making out any 
perſon or thing by perceptible properties. 

- 2. The ſentence or paſſage in which any thing 

is deſcribed. Dryden, 

3. A lax definition. Watts, 

4+ The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription, 

; Shakſpeare, 

To DESCRY”. v. a. [deſcricr, French. ] 

1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſ- 

covered. a . 

2. To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance, 

a Judges. 

3. To detect; to find out any thing concealed, 

; NN i Walton. 

4: To diſcover; to perceive by the eye; © 

de any thing diſtant or abſent. Digby. Prir. 

DESCRY-. ſ. [from the verb.] Diſcover; 

thing diſcovered. Shakſpear ” 

To DE'SECRATE. v. a. [deſacro, Latin. ] T0 

divert from the purpoſe to which any thing 1s. 
conſecrated. 56 

DESECRA'TION. {. [from deſecrate-] The 

abolition of conſecration. | * 

) 

# 


DE'SERT. / [deſertum, Latin. ] A Og . 


* D E S 


e3twde ; waſte country 3 uninhabited place. 


2 | © Shakſpeare. 
DESERT. J. [deſertus, Latin. ] Wild 3 waſte 5 
ſolitary. Deuteronomy. 

| 0, DESERT. v. 4. [deſerter, French; deſero, 
A 15 forſake; to fall away from; to quit 
meanly or treacherouſly. Dryden. 
2. To leave; to abandon. Bentley. 


3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one is enliſted. - * 3 ; 
DESERT. , [from the adjective.] 


to rewards or puniſhments ; degree of merit or 
demerit. oF Hooker. 


Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
| DESERTER. / [from deſere.] : 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his poſt. 
e's Dryden. 
2, He that leaves the army in which he is 
enliſted. | Decay of Piety. 

3. He that forſakes another. Pope. 
DESERTION. /. [from deſert.] | ! 

1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a cauſe 

or poſt. | Rogers. 

2s s theology.] Spiritual deſpondency; a 

ſenſe of the dereliction of God; an opinion 
| that grace is withdrawn. South. 

DESERTLESS. a. [from deſert.) Without 

merit. | Dryden. 
7 DESERVE. v. a. [ deſervir, French. 

1. To be worthy of either good or ill. Hooker. 
2. To be worthy of reward. South. 
| DESERVEDLY. ad. | from deſerve.] Wor- 

thily; according to deſert. Milton. 
DESE'RVER. /. { from deſerve. ] A man who 
merits rewards. : Motton. 
DESI'CCANTS. ſ. [from deficcate.] Applica- 
tions that dry up the flow of ſores ; driers. 
| Wiſeman. 
To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Latin. ] To 
up ; to exhauſt of moiſture. Hale. 
DESICCA'FION. / [from deficcatcs] The act 
of making dry. | Bacon, 
DESICCATIVE. 4. [from dęſiccate.] That 
has the power of drying ſores. 
70 DESIDERATE. v. a. deſidero, Latin.] To 
want; to mils. + Cheyne. 


heavy, ; | itt. 
To DESIGN... v. a, [defigno, Lat.; defſiner, Fr.] 
1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 
2+ To form or order with a particular pur- 
poſe, | Stilling fleet. 
3. To devote intentionally. Clarend:n. 
4. To plan 3 to project; to form in a rude 
draught, _ Motton. 
5. To make out, 
DEST 'GN. . / {from the verb.] 
1. An intention; a purpoſe- 5 
2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. Tillotſon. 
3- A ſcheme formed to the detriment of ano- 
cher. Locke. 


Execute. or expreſs, iſon. 


1. Qualities or conduct conſidered with reſpect a 


2. Proportional merit ; claim to reward. South. 


| DESIDIOSE. 4. [deſidioſus, Lat.] Idle; lazy ; 


DE'SOLATELY. ad. 


Aucke. | 


4+ The idea which an artiſt endeavours to 


DES 


DESY/GNABLE. a. [defigno, Latin.] Difin- | 


guiſhable z capable to be particularly marked 
out. : Digby. 
DESIGN A'TION. /. [defignatio, Latin. 
1. The act of pointing or marking out. Swift, 
2, Appointment ; direction. Bacon. 
3. Import; intention. _ Tocte. 
DESTGNEDLV. ad. [from defign.] Purpoſely; 


intentionally; not inadvertently. Nay. 
DESIGNER. /. from deign. ] * 
I. A plotter; a contriver. Decay of Pizty 


2. One that forms the idea of any thing in 
painting or ſculpture. | Aadiſon. 
DESIGNING. part. a. | from defign.] Inh- 
dious ; treacherous z deceitful. Scuthermn. 
DESVGNLESS. a. | from deſign.] Unknow- 
ing ; inadvertent. 1 — RE 
DESI'GNLESSLY., ad. [ from deſignleſs. J 


Without intention; ignorantly ; inadvertent- 
ly. Boyle. 


DESI'GNMENT. /. [from den.] 


1. A ſcheme of hoſtllity. Shakſpeare. 
2. A plot; a malicious intention. Haywards © 
Dryden. 


3. Ihe idea or ſketch of a work. 
DEST'R ABLE. a. | from deſire. ] . 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſt- 


neſs. Rogers. 
2. Pleaſing; delightful.  Addiſen. 


DESIRE. /. [defir, French; defiderium, Latin. 
Wiſh; eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. 
To DESYRE.. v. a. [defirer, French. ] 
1. To wiſh; to long for, 
2. To expreſs wiſhes ; to appear to long. Dry. 


3. To aſk; to intreat. Shakſpeares  - 
DEST RER. ſ. [from deſire. ] One that is eager . 
of any thing. © Shakſpeares 


 DESI'ROUS. 4. [from defire.] Full of deſine; 


eager ; longing after. Hookers 
DESI'ROUSNESS. /. [from d:firous.] Fulneſs 
of defire. T 


DESIROUSLY. ad. [from defirous.] Eagetrly ; 25 


6 with deſire. ö EN x 
To DESIST. v. n. [deſifto, Latin. ] To ceaſe 
from thing; to ſtop. 
DESI'STANCE. /. [from det.] The act of 
deſiſting; ceſſation. 


cluding. Watts. 


DESK. /: ¶ diſch, a table, Dutch. ] An inelining 


table for the uſe of writers or readers. Walton. 
DE'SOLA'TE. a. [deſolatus, Latin. ] 


1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited. Broome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. Jer. 


3. Solitary; without ſociety. 


To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [ deſolo, Latin. ] To - 


_ deprive of inhabitants. 


Thomſon. 
| {from deſolate.] In a 
deſolate mannar. 


DESOLA'TION, . [from deſolate. ] , ; 
1. Deſtruction of inhabitants. Spenſe 
2. Gl:omineſs ; ſadneſs 4 melancholy, Sidney. 


3. A place waſted and forſaken. Feremiab. 


DESPAIR. f. f deſeſpoir, French, ] 
1. Hopeleſſneſs; deſpondence. | 
2. That which cauſes deſpair 3 that of which 
there is no hope. | 

| 0 
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— 


Locke. 


Deuteronomy | 


Milton. 


Boyle. 8 
DESLTIVE. a. [deſitus, Latin. ] Ending; con- 


nler. 


cd 
/ S Bai [peares 


DES 
J. [in theology.] Loſs of confidence in the 
' mercy of God. Spratt. 
Te DESPAIR. v. 2. [deſpers, Latin. ] To be 
without hope; to deſpond. akes 
DESPA'IRER. ſ. [ from deſpair.) One without 
| D 


4 hope. r den. 
DESPAIRFUL. @. [deſpair and full.] Hope- 
tefs. Obſolete. Sidney. 


DESPA'IRINGLY. ad. ¶ from deſpairing.] In 
à manner betokening hopeleſineſs. Boyle, 

Je DESPA*TCH. v. a. [| aepeſcher, French. ] 
© B. To fend away haftily. Temple. 


2. To ſend out of the world; to put to death. 


i Shakſpears. 
3. To perform a buſineſs quickly. Locke. 
4̃ . To conclude an affair with another. Shak. 
DESPA*TCH. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Hafty execution. 
2. Conduct; management. 
3. Expreſs; bafty meſſenger or meſlage. 
DESPA"TCHFUL. 2. [from deſpatch. ] Bent 
on haſte. Pope. 
DE'SPERATE. 3. [deſperatus, Latin. } | 
r. Being without hope. Shakſpeare. 
2. Without care of ſafety; raſh, Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable 3 unſurmountable ; irrecover- 
- able. Locke. 
4. Mad; hotbrained ; furious. Spenſer. 
DESPERATELY. ad. [from deſperate. ] 
x. Furioully ; madly. | 
2. In a great degree: this ſenſe is ludicrous. 
DE'SPERA TENESS. / from deſperate. ] Mad- 
- nefs; fury; precipitance. lam mand. 
DESPERA'TION. /. [from deſperate.] Hope- 
leſſneſs; deſpair; defpondency. Hammond. 
DESPICABLE. a. [ deſpicabilis, Latin. ] Con- 
ſtemptible; vile; mean; ſordid. Hooker. 
DE*SPICABLENESS. ſ. [from deſpicable. }] 
_ © Meanneſs; vileneſs. | Decay of Piety. 
DE'SPICABLY. ad. [ from deſpicable.] Mean- 
ly; fordidly. a Addiſon. 
DESPI'SABLE. a. [ from to deſpiſe. ] Contempt- 
” ible; deſpicable; regarded with contempt. Arò. 
To DESPTSE. v. 4. ¶ deſpiſer, old French. ] 


Granville. 
Shakſpeare. 


1. To ſcorn; to contemn. Jeremiab. 
2. To abhor. Shakſpeare. 
DESFFSER. f. [from deſpiſe. } Contemner ; 
feorner. Toft. 


DESPITE. F [ ſsjt, Dutch ; depit, French. ] 


I. Malice; anger; malignity. Spratt. 
2. Defiance. Blackmore. 
3. Act of malice. Milton. 


To DESPITE. v. 4. from the noun. ] To 
ven; to affront. ' EKRaleigb. 
DESPITEFUL. 4. [deſpite and full. Mali- 
cijous; full of ſpleen. _ X. Charles. 
DESPETEFULLY. ad. [from deſpiteful.] Ma- 
" Fciouſty; malignantly, ** Matt bv. 
DESPITE FULNESS. f. [from - deſpireful.] 
Malice; heat; malignity. idem. 
DESPITEOVUS. a. [from deſpite.] Malicious; 
furious. 5 Spenſer, 
7 DESPO'IL. v. a. [deffolio, Latin. ] To rob; 
to deprive. | © Spenſer. 
DESPOLIA'TION. f. [from deſpelio, Latiz. ] 
 _ * The aQ of deſpoiling or ripping, | | 


Brozn. ' 


DE'STITUTE. a. [deftitutas, Latin. 


DES 


To DESPOND. v. 4. [ deſpondeo, Latin.) 


1. To deſpair; to loſe hope. Dryg 
2. {In theology. ] To loſe hope of the 2 
merey. at 


DESPONDENCVY. , [from deſpon 
ſpair; eee l 7 Gente] De 
DESPO'NDENT. 4. [deſp:ndens, Latin.] De 
3 3 — Bently, 
0 'NSATE. v. a. d 11 
To betroth; to affiance. Lahe _ 
DESPONS ACTION. /. [from deſpenſate.] The 
betrothing perſons to each other. 
DE'SPOT. /. [ derrôrng.] An abfolute prince: 
as, the defpct of Servia. 
DESPO'TICAL. 2 a. [ from deſpot.] Abſolute 
DESPO'TICK.. in power ; unlimited in 
authority. 


South, 
DESPO*TICALNESS. ſ. [from a 


Abſolute authority, 

DE'SPOTISM. /. [deſporiſme, French; from 
deſpot.] Abſolute power. 

To» DESPU'MATE. v. ». [ deſpumo, Latin.] 
To throw off parts in foam. 


DESPUMA'TION, / [from deſpumate.] The 


act of throwing off excrementitious parts in 

ſcum or foam. 

DESQU AMA'TION. |. [ from ſenama, Latin,] 

The act of ſcaling foul bones. 
DESSERT. ſ. [defferte, French. } The ak 

courſe at an entertainment, King, 
To DESTINATE. . a. | deftino, Latin] To 

deſign for any particular end. Ray. 
DESTINATION. / [from deſtinate.] 
1. The act of appointing. 

2. The purpoſe for which any thing is ap- 

pointed. | Halt, 
To DE'STINE. v. &. | deftino, Latin. ] 

1. To doom; to appoint unalterably to ary 
ſtate. Miltani 
2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. Arbuth. 

3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment ot 

miſery. 8 Prir. 

4. To fix unalterably. Prior, 
DE'STINY. |. [deftinee, French. ] 

1. The power that ſpins life, and determines 

fate. 3 5 S$hakſpeare, 

2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. Deuban. 

3. Doom; condition in future time. Sh. 


Hookers 
2. In want of. Dryden. 
DESTITU*TION. /. [from deſtitute.] Want; 
the Rate in which ſomething is wanted. Hai. 
To DESTRO'Y. v. a. ¶ deſtruo, Latin. 
1. To overturn a city; to raze a buildings 
| Genthis. 
2. To lay waſte; to make deſolate. Knolless 
3. To kill. Deu teroncmy. Hate, 
4. To put an end to; to bring to nought, 
5 Berti. 
DESTRO'YER. ſ. [from deſtrey.] The perion 
that deſtroys, n Raleigb. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. a. [from defirvo, Latin, 
- Liable to deſtruction. ; 
DESTRUCTIBULITY. / [from defraffibl 
Liableneſs to deſtruction. 5 | pr. 


1. Forſaken; abandoned. 
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PETERMINABLE. a. [from determine.] That 


BET. 
RUCTION. /. [deftrafio, Latin. ] 

5 of deſtroying; waſte / 
2. Murder; maſſacre. : Walter. 
3. The ftate of being deſtroyed ; ruin. Sha. 
4. A deſtroyer; depopulator. Pſalms. 
5. In theology» | Eternal death. Matthew. 
DESTRUCTIVE. a. [ deftrutivus, low Lat. ] 
That which deſtroys; waſteful ; caufing ruin 
| and devaſtation. t Dryden. 
pes TRUCTIVELV. ad. [from deftrufive.] 
| Ruinouſly 3 miſchievouſiy. Decay of Piety. 
DESTRUCTIVENESS. /. [from defiruive. ] 
The quality of deſtroying or ruining. D. Ff P. 
DESTRUCTOR. /. | from deftroy. } _—_— ; 


oyle. 


| conſumer. : 
DESUDA'TION. / [ deſudatio, Latin. ] A pro- 


fuſe and inordinate ſweating. = EG 
DESUE/TUDE. / I deſuetudo, Latin. ] Ceſſation 

from being accuſtomed. Hale. 
NESULTO'RIOUS. 2 a. [defultorius, Latin. ] 
DESULTORY. Removing from thing 

to thing; unſettled ; immethodical. Norris. 


% DESU'ME. v. 4. ¶ deſumo, Latin. ] To take 


from any thing. 8 Hale. 
J DETACH. v. a. [| detacher, French. ] 
1. To ſeparate; to diſengage. Moodævard. 


2. To ſend out part of a great body af men 
on an expedition. : Addiſon. 
DETACHMENT. ſ. [from detach. ] A body 


of troops ſent out from the main army. Blackm. 


7 DETAIL. v. a. [ detailler, French. ] To re- 
late particularly; to particularize. Cbeyne. 
DETAIL. f. { detail, French.] A minute and 
particular account. —_ Wuadward, 
7 DETATIN. v. a. [ detineo, Latin. 
1. To keep what belongs to another. Taylor. 
2. To withhold ; to keep back. Brocme. 
3. To reſtrain from departure. Judges. 
4. To hold in cuſtody. i 
DETAINDER. . { from detain. } The name 
| of a writ for holding one in cuſtody. 
DETAINER. ſ. [from detain. ] He that holds 
back any one's right; he that detains. 
T5 DETECT. v. a. ¶ detectus, Latin. ] To diſ- 
cover ; to find out any crime or artifice. : 
DETECTER. , [from detect.] A diſcoverer ; 


one that finds out what another defires to hide. 


Decay of Piety. 
DETECTION. , [from detc&. ] . 
1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud. Spratt. 
2. Diſcovery, of any thing hidden. Woodward, 
DETENTION. . from detain. 
1. The act of keeping what belongs to an- 
other. 1 Shakſpeare. 
2. Confinement ; reſtraint. Bacon. 
70 DETER. v. a. [ deterreo, Latin.] To diſ- 
courage from any thing. Tillotſon. 
To DETERGE, D. d. [ detergo, Latin.) | To 
cleanſe a fore. ; Wiſeman. 


| PETERGENT, 4. {from deterge.] That which 


cleanſes, Afrbutbhnct. 


DETERIORATION... [from dererior, Lat. ] 


The act of making any thing worſe. 


EP ETERMENT. . [from deter. ] Cauſe of 


diſcouragement, 


BZ le. 


DETONA'TION. J, [detono, Latin. ] 


9 


may be certainly decided. 


To limit; to fix. 
DETE'RMINATE. a. | determinatus, Latin. ] 


1. Limited; determined. Bentley. 
2. Eftablithed ; ſettled by rule. Hooker. 
3. Deciſive ; concluſive, Shakſpeares 
4. Fixed; reſolute. N Sidney. 
5. Reſolved. Sbhaſpeare. 


DETERMINATELY. a. from determinate.] 


Reſolutely; with fixed reſolve. Sinn- y. Tiller. 
DETERMINA'TION. /. | from determinate. } 
1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. Locke. 
2. The reſult of deliberation. Hale. os. 
3. Judicial decifion, Gullizer's Travels. 
DETERMINATIVE. a. [| from deter minate.] 
1. That which uncontroulably direQts to a' 
certain end. Bramball. 
2. That which makes a limitation. #arts. 
DETERMINATOR. /. {from derermine.] One 


who determines. Brown. 
To DETERMINE. v. a. | determiner, French. 
1. To fix; to ſettle. Shakſpeare. - 
2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. Souths 
3. To bound; to confine, Atterbury. 
4. To adjuſt ; to limit. Locle. 
5. To direct to any certain point. SY 
6. To influence the choice. Locte. 
7. To reſolve. Samuel. 
8. To decide. . Locke. 


9. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Shakſpeare. 
To DETE/R MINE. v. . — 9 9 8 hb 
1. To conclude; to form a final conelufion. 


Milton. 


2. To end; to come to an end. Haywards 
3. To come to a deciſion. 
4. To end conſequentially, Temple. 


8. To reſolve concerning any thing. Shakſf: 


Boyle. 
To DETERMINATE. . a. ¶ determiner, Fr.] 


Sbalſpeare. 


Shaft ſpeare. 


/ 


DETERRA'TION. / de and terra, Latin. 


Diſcovery of any thing by removal of the earth. 
| ; Woodward. 
DETE'RSION. / [from detergo, Latin. 
act of cleanſing a ſore. = an. 
DETERSIVE. a. [from deterge. ] Having the 
power to cleanfe a fore. 
DETE'RSIVE. ſ. An application that has the 
_ . power of cleanſing wounds. Wiſeman. 
To DETE'ST. v. a. ¶ deteſter, Latin.} To hate; 
to abhor. | | South. 
DETE'STABLE. a. {from deteſt.] Hateful; 
abhorred. f '- Hayward. 
DETE'STABLY. ad. | from deteſlable.] Hate- 
fully; abominably, Þ , South 
DETESTA'TION. /. [from det.] Hatred; 
abhorrence ; abomi nation 5 
DETE ST ER. , from deteſt.] One that hates. 
To DET HRO NE. v. a, {| dethroner, French. 


To diveſt of regality; to throw down from 


the throne. | 
DETUNUE. ,, ¶ detenue, French. ] A writ that 
lies againſt him, who, having goods or chattels 
delivered him to keep, refuſes to deliver them 
again. | 


ſomewhat more - forcible than the ordinary 


. crackling of ſalts in calcination, - 8 


Cowvel. i 
A noiſe - 


* r r , . —˙ A eo = 
8 - 


r 
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To DE'TONIZE. v. a. [from detons, Latin. ] 
To calcine with detonation. Arbuthnot. 


To DETO RT. v. a. [ detortus, of detorguey 


Lat.] To wreſt from the original import. Dryd. 
Te DETRA CT. v. a. [ detractum, I. atin.] To 
derogate; to take away by envy and calumny. 

| Bacon. 
DETRA'CTER. /. [from detra&.] One that 
takes away another's reputation. Swift. 


DETRA'CTION. . [ detractio, Latin; dertrac- 


tion, French. ] Detraction, in the native im- 
portance of the word, fignifies the withdraw- 
ing or taking off from a thing; and as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impair- 
ing a man in point of fame. Ayliffe. 


DETRATCTORY. . | from detra#?.] Defa- 


matory by denial of deſert ; derogatory. Browwr. 
DETRA'CTRESS. ſ. [from detract.] A cen- 
forious woman. Addiſon. 
DE'TRIMENT. {. [ detrimentum, Latin. ] Loſs; 
damage; miſchief. Hooker. Evelyn. 


DETRIME'NTAL. 4. [from derriment.] Miſ- 


chievous ; harmful ; cauiing loſs. Addiſon. 

DETRITION.f. [detero, detritus, Latin.] The 

2ct of wearing away. | - 

Fo DETRU'DE. v. a. [detrudo, Latin.] To 

. thruſt down; to force into a lower place. Daw. 

To DETRUNCATE. wv. a: fdetrunco, Latin. ] 
To lop; to cut; to ſhorten. 

DETRUNCA'TION. /. | from detruncate.] The 
act of loppinge | 


DETRU'SION. /. [ dertrufio, Latin. J The act 


of thruſting down. Keil. 
DETURBA'TION. ſ. [ detzrbs, Latin.] The 

act of throwing down; degradation. 
DEVASTA'TION. ,. [ devaſto, Latin. ] Waſte; 

havock. | Garth. 
DEUCE. ,. [deux, French. ] Two. Shakſpeare. 


To DEVELOP. v. a. [ developer, French.] To 


diſengage from ſomething that enfoids and 
conceals. Pope. 


DEVE'RGENGE. / [devergentia, Latin. ] De- 


clivity ; declination. 
To DEVE'ST. v. a. ¶deveſter, French.] 


1. To ftrip ; to deprive of clothes. Denham. 


2. To take away any thing good. Bacon. 

3. To free from any thing bad. Prior. 

DEVE'X. a. [devexus, Latin. ] Bending down; 
declivous. 


DEVE'XITY. /. [from devex.] Incurvation 


downward; declivity. 


Jo DE'VIATE. v. n. ſ de via decedere, Latin. 


right or common way. 
8 P ope. 

2. To go aſtray; to err; to ſin; to offend. 

DEVIA'”TION. /. [from dewiate.] 


1. To wander from 


1. The act of quitting the right way; errour. 
: 8 Cheyne. 
2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. Holder. 
3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. Clariſſa. 


DEVICE. , {from dewiſe, French. ] | 
1. A contrivance; a ſtratagem. Atterbury. 
2. A deſign; a ſcheme formed; project; 
ſpeculation. * 
3. The emblem on a ſhield. 
4+ Invention; gentus. . 


Prior, 


Shakſpeares 


D E v 


DEVIL. f. [viopul, Saxon. ] 


1. A fallen angel; the tempter and fyi;; 


enemy of mankind. Shakſpear 
2. A wicked man or woman. Shal'pearz 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief, Gravatt 


DE'VILISH. a. [from devil.] 
1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil. dil 
2. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 55. 

DE'VILISHLY. ad. 3 deviliſh.] In a mu. 
ner ſuiting the devil; wickedly. South 

DE'VIOUS. a. [devius, Latin.] : 
1. Out of the common track. - Holder, 
2. Wandering; roving ; rambling. T}y;, 
3. Erring ; going aſtray from rectitude. Clo 

To DEVISE. v. a. deviſer, French. ] To col. 
trive; to form by art; to mvent. Peachay, 

To DEVISE. v. n. To conſider ; to contriye, 

DEVISE. .. [devife, a will, old French. ] 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by wil. 

| Cruel. 

2. Contrivance; device. Hole, 

To DE VI'SE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To gra 
by will, 

DEVTSER. f. [from deviſe.] A contriver; an 
inventer. Grew, 

DEVTSOUR. /. [from deviſe. ] He that gives 

* by will. 

DE'VITABLE. a. [ dewitabilis, Latin.] Pofiille 
to be avoided. 

DEVITA'TION. ſ. [dewitatio, Latin.] The a& 
of eſcaping. 

DEVO'ID. a. [waide, French. ] 
1. Empty; vacant; void. Spenſer, 
2. Withour any thing, whether good or evil, 


DEVOIR. f. [deveir, French. ] 
1. Service. 8 
2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. Pye. 
To DEYO'LVE. v. 4. [develvo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll down. : Weedward, 
2. To move from one hand to another. Addi. 
To DEVO'LVE. v. n. To fall in ſucceſſion into 
new hands. _ : Decay of Pitty, 
DEVOLU'TION. f. [ devolutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of rolling down. Mocdrvard. 
2. Paſſage from hand to hand. Hale, 
DEVORA'TION. /. [from devoro, Lat.] The 
act of devouring. 
To DEVO TE. v. a. [devotus, Latin.] 
1. To dedicate ; to conſecrate. 
2. To addict; to give up to ill. Grew, 
3. To curſe ; to execrate. Dryden, 
DEVO'TEDNESS. / [from devote. ] The ſtate 
ot being devoted or dedicated. Boyle. 
DEVOTE'E. . [ devot, French.] One env- 


neouſly or ſuperſtitiouſly religious; a bigot. | 


DE VO'TION. .. I devotion, French. 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated. 
2. Piety; acts of religion. Dad. 
3. An act of external worſhip. ola. 

4. Prayer; expreſſion of devotion. Spratt 


5. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe 


of dependance upon God. 


6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or ceremonys 


Shakſpearte 
3 
3. 


5 7. Strong affection; ardent love. 


1a 


S$hakſprare. 


* 


3 Diſpoſal ; power. Glarendon. 


DEVOTIONAL. a. [from devotion. | Pertain- 


ine to devotion. K. Charles. 


pr VO“ TION ALIS r. . [from dewotion.] A 


man zealous without knowledge. 


EVOUR. v. a. | devoro, Latin. ] 
DFE eat up ravenoully. 5 Shakſpeare. 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and 


4 Joel. 
2 ſwallow up; to annihilate. South. 


| DEVOU'RER. /. [from devour. ] A conſumer ; 


he that devours. : Decay of Piety. 
DEVOU'T. a. ¶ devotus, Latin. ] 

1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy orders. 

R:gers. 

2, Filled with pious thoughts. Dryden. 

3. Expreffive of devotion or piety. Miltan. 


| DEVOU'TLY. ad. | from dewout.] Piouſly ; 


with ardent devotion ; religiouſly. Addiſon. 
DEUSE. , [more properly than devce, Junius; 
from Duftus, the name of a certain ſpecies of 
evil ſpirits.] The devil. Congreves 
DEUTERO'GAMY. /. Leue and 7] 
A ſecond marriage. | : 
DEUTERO'NOMY. f. [ddr and 50g. 
The ſecond book of the law, being the fifch 
book of Moſes. 58 
DEUTERO'SCOPY. h. Cd. reges and Sr.] 


The ſecond intention. Browns 

DEW. J. [teap, Saxon.] The moiſture upon 

the ground. Pope. 

To DEW. v. a. [from the noun. ] To wet as 

| with dew; to moiſten. Spenſer. 

DE'WBERRY. /. { from dero and berry. ] Raſ- 

berries. Hanmer. Shakſpeare. 

| DEWBESPRE'NT. part. [dew and be/prent.] 

Sprinkled with dew. [11ilton, 

DE'WDROP. f. [dew and drop.] A drop of 

dew which ſparkles at ſunriſe. Tickell. 

DEWLAP. ſ. from lapping or licking the 
dev. 5 | 

1. The fleſh that hangs down from the throat 

of oxen. Addiſon. 


2. The lip flaccid with age. ' Ehakſpeare. 


DEWLAPT. a. [from dewlap.] Furniſhed' 


with dewlaps. ; Shakſpeare. 
DEWWORM. ſ. [from dew and worm. ] A 
worm found in dew. Walton. 


DE'WY. a. [from deww.] 
1. Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew. 
2. Moiſt with dew ; 1oſcid. Milton. 
* TER. a. [Latin.] The right; not the 
e oF : a 
DEXTERITY. . { dexteritas, Latin. 
1, Readineſs of limbs; activity; readineſs to 
attain ſkill, _ 8 
2. Readineſs of contrivance. Bacon. 


| DEXTEROUS. a. [ dexter, Latin. ] 


1. Expert at any manual employment ; active; 
ready, | Pope. 
2. Expert in management; ſubtle 3 full of 
expedfents. ; Locke. 
DEXTEROUSLY. ad. [from dexteræus.] Ex- 
pertly ; ſkilfully; artfully, +. South, 
DEXTRAL.” a, [dexter, Latin.] The right; 
not the left. 


Sha#{peares ' 


Browne 


DIA 


DEXTRA'LITY, /. {from dextral.] The ſtate 


of being on the right fide. Browns 
DIABE'TES. / [$aCairs;.] A morbid copiouſ- 
neſs of urine. Derbam. 


DIABO'LICAL. Z 3. [from diabolus, Latin. 


DIABO'LICK. Devilith ; partaking of the 
qualities of the devil. | Ray. 
DLIACO'DIUM. |. Greek. ] The ſyrup of pop- 
P12S» , . 
DIACO'USTICES. f. [%axzgix2.] The doc- 
trine of ſounds. 3 
DYADEM. /. [diadema, Latin. | 
1. A tiara z an enſign of royalty bound round 
the head of eaftern monarchs. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 
the crown. Denham. Roſcommon. 


. DIADE'MED. a. [from diadem.] Adorned 


with a diadem. 5 Pope. 
PYADROM. / ¶ Na doi. The time in whick 
any motion is performed. . Locke. 
DIA-RESIS. g. | Faigeo4c. ]* The ſeparation or 
disjunction of ſyllables : as, az. | 


DIAGNO'STICK. þ [ Fa yinwo uo, ] A ſymp- 


tom by which a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from 


others. Colliers 
DIAGONAL. a. | Tay». ] Reaching from 
one angle to another, Brown. 
DIAGONAL. . [from the adjective.] A line 
drawn from angle to angle, Lockes 
DIA'GONALLY. ad. { from diagonal. Ina 
diagonal direction. | Freun. 


DYAGRAM. /. ¶ aygawwue.] A delineation of 

geometrical figures; a matnematical ſchemes 

Bentley. 

DIAGRY'DIATES. /. [from dizgrydium.} 

Strong purgatives made with diagrydium. Floy. 

DIAL. /. [ diale, Skinner. ] A plate marked with 

lines, where a hand or ſhadow hows the hour. 

| Glanwidtle. 

DIAL-PLATE. /. [dial and plate. ] That on 

which hours or lines are marked. Aidifon. 

DYALECT. . [:2>txlog. ] 

1. The ſubdiviſion of a language. 


2. Style; manner of expreſſion. Hooker. 
3. Language; ſpeech. Saut h. 
DIALE'CTICAL. a. | from dialeFick.] Logi- 

cal; argumental. - Boyle. 


| gy 
DIALE'CTICK. f. NaN] Logick ; the 


art of reaſoning. . | 
DYALLING. /. [from dial.] The ſciaterick 
ſcience; the knowledge of ſhaduws ; the art 
of conſtructing dials. | 
DYALIST. /. {from dial.] A conſtructor of 
dials. | Meoxon. 
DIA'LOGIST. /. [from 4:alogue.] A ſpeaker ia 
a dialogue or conference. | 
DYALOGUE. /. Nd. A conference; 
converſation between two or more. AIShakſpe 
To DYALOGUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
diſcourſe with. S Shakſpeares 


'DIALY'SIS. , LAN.] The figure in rhe- 


toric k by which ſyllables or words are divided. 
DIA'METER. /. [N and KtTgor.] The line 
which, paſſing through the centre of a circle, 


or other curvilinear figure, divides it into equal 


parts. Raleigb. 


5 = DIA'- 


* 


To DVAPER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


DIB 


DIA'METRAL. 3. [from diameter.) Deſcrib- 
ing the diameter. : 
DIA'METRALLY. ad. [from diameter.) Ac- 
cording to the direction of a diameter. Ham. 
DIAME'TRICAL. 2. [from diameter. 
1. Deſcribing a diameter. 
2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter, 
R Goverment of the Tongue. 
DIAME'TRICALLY. ad. { from diamerrical.] 
In a diametrical direction. Clarendon. 
DYAMOND. ſ. [diamant, French; odamas, 
Latin. ] The diamond, the moſt valuable and 
hardeit of ail the gems, is, when pure, per- 
feRly clear and peliucid as the puteſt water. 
The largeſt known is that in the poſſeſſion of 
the Great Mogul, which weighs two hundrad 
ang ſeventy-nine carats, and is computed to be 
worth ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand 
two hundred and forty-four pounds. Hill. 
DFAPASE. ſ. [art.] A chord including 
all tones. Spenſer. 
DIAPA'SON. ſ. fSiawaZzr.] A chord which 
includes all tones; an octave. Craſba xv. 
DFAPER. /. [ diapre, French. ] 
1. Linen cloth woven iu flowers, and other 
Kgures. ; Spenſer. 
2. A napkin. Shakſpeare. 


1. To variegate ; to diverſify. Horvel. 
2. To draw flowers upon clothes. Peacbam. 
DIAPHANETTY. /. [ from %&aqaztiz. ] Tranſ- 


parency ; pellucidneſs. Ray. 


DIAPHA NICK. 4. [da and pav3g. ] Tranſ- 
parent; pellucid. | Raleigb. 
DlAPHANOUS. 3. [N and paho.] Tranſ- 
parent; clear; tranſlucent, — Raltigh, 
DIAPHORE'TICK. a. [de.] Sudo- 
rifick ; promoting perſpiration. Arbuthnot. 


DraAPHRA GM. f- LN Age wj2a+ ] 


1. The midriff which divides the upper cavity 
of the body from the lower. 
2. Any viviſion or partition which divides a 
hollow body. | Wudavard. 
DIARRHOEA. f. [$p35iz.] A flux of the 
_ belly. Quincy. 
DIARRHOE'TICK. a. f from diarr ha.] Pro- 
moting the flux of the belty ; ſolutive; purg- 
ative. 55 Arbutbnot. 
DYARY. ſ. [ diarium, Latin.] An account of 
every day; a journal. Tatler. 
DIA STOLE. . { $250». ] 
1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 


* _ * * ſyllable js made long. 


2. The dilatation of the heart. Ray. 
DIA'STYLE. /. [Na and cence, a pillar. } A 

ſort of edifice where the pillars ſtand ac ſuch 
a diſtance from one another, that three dia- 
meters of their thickneſs are allowed for inter- 
columniation. Harris. 
DIATE'SSERON. /. [of d and rige g, four. ] 
An interval in muſick, compoſed of one greater 
tone, one leſſer, and one greater ſemi- tone. 

| | Harris. 


DIEBLE. f. [from dipfel, Dutch.} A ſmall 


ſpade. 


DrBSTONE. . A little Kone which children 


DIE 


throw at another ſtone. >" 
DICA'CITY. f. | dicacitas, Latin. } Pertneſz: 
faucineſs. Dia 
DICE. f. The plural of die. N 
To DICE. v. n. [from the noun.] 7, 2 
with dice. Shakſprare 
DICE-BOX. . [dice and Box.] The box ty i 
whence the dice are thrown, Ale. 
DICER. / {from dice.] A player at dice; 2 
gameſter. Shak; 5 
DICH. ad. This word ſeems corrupted from 47 
for do it. | | Shakſvecre, 
DICHO'TOMY. . [Nx .] Dittributicn 
of ideas by pairs. 


DICKER of Leather. [dicra, low Latin.) Ten 


hides. 8 ; Dis. 
To DVCTATE. v. as ¶ dicto, Latin.] To de. 
liver to another with authority; to declye 
with confidence. 2 
DYCTATE. f. [difatum, Latin.] Rule c 
maxim delivered with authority; preſerip. 
tion; preſcript. Price, 
DICTA”TION. /. [from dictate.] The act u 
Practice of dictating or preſcribing, 
DICTATOR. h. \ Latin. ] 
1. A magiſtrate of Rome made in times of 
exigence, and inveſted with ablolute authority, 
Va li. 
2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. Mil. 
3. One whoſe credit or authority enables him 
to direct the conduct or opinion of others, 
DICTATO RIAL. a. [from dictatir.] Au- 
thoritative ; confident ; dogmatical. Wett. 
DICTA*'TORSHIP. f. [from di&ater.] 
1. The office of a diQator. Witty, 
2. Authority; inſolent confidence. Dryer, 
DIC TAT URE. /. [ dictatura, Latin. ] The of. 
fice of a dictator. ä 
DICTION. /. ¶diction, Fr.] Style ; language; 
expreſhon. . Dryder, 
DICTIONARY. . [ dif#ionar.;um, Latin.} A 
book containing the words of any language; 
vocabulary; word book. Watts, 
DID. of do. [ did, Saxon. ] 
1. The preterite of ds. Sha\ſpeare, 
2. The ſign of the preter-imperfedt tenſe, 
| Dryden. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically : as, I 
did really love him. 5 
DIDACTICAL. 2 ' a. L] Preceptive;: 
DID A CTICK. giving precepts : 25, 2 dr 
daZick poem is a poem that gives rules for 
ſome art. Ward. 
DIDAPPER. , ¶ from dip.] A bird that dies 
into the water. 
DIDASCA'LICK. a. [d νẽð.] Precept- 
ive; didactick. Pri, 
To DI'DDER. v. a. [ diddern, Teut. Z 
German.] To quake with cold; to ſhiver. A 
provincial word. Sbinter. 
DIDST. The ſecond perſon of the preter tenſe 
of dv. I did, thou didP. Dryden. 
To DIE. v. 4. I deaz, Saxon.) To tinge; © 
colour. Miba, 
DIE. , from the verb.] Colour; 3 


ſtain; Hue acquired. 9 as 


DIE. / 
ny: [from die.] One who follows the 
trade of dying. 

DET. J. I diæta, low Latin; Naila. ] 


DETE TIC AL. 

DIETE'TICK. 
dical cautions about the ale of food. Arbuth. 

T1 DiFFER; D. . 


DI. e z een, 


1. To loſe life ; to 3 ; to piſs into an- 
other ſtate of exi Sidney. 
To periſh by — or diſeaſe. Dryden. 
5 To be puniſhed with death. Hammond. 
4. To be lot ; to periſh; to come to nothing, 
Spectrator. 

To Gok ; to faint. „ 


4 {In theology. To periſh everlaſtingly. 


Hakewill. 

i ure or tenderneſs. 
7. To languiſh with pleaſi Pope. 
3. To vani ani ſh. Addiſon. 
6 {ln the ſtyle of lovers.] To languiſh with 
Audion. Tatler. 


| 10, To wither, as a vegetable. 


11. To grow vapid, as liquor. 


DIE. / pl. dice, E Fr. dis, Welch. ] 


1. A ſmall cube, marked on its face with 
numbers from one to fix, which gameſters 
throw in play. South. 
2. Harard ; chance. 
3. Any cobick body. 
dies. The ſtamp uſed in coinage. Sev. 


Waller. 


14 Food; proviſions for the mouth; victuals. 


Raleigh. 
2+ Food regulated by the ines of medicine. 
Temple. 
7 DIET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To give food to. Shakſpeare. 
2. To board; to ſupply with diet, 
7 DIET. v. n. | 
1. To eat by rules of 3 
2. To eat; to feed. Milton. 


DYET. DRINK. diet and drint.] Medicated 


1 quors, Locke. 


qu 
DIET. [ German, J An aſſembly of princes 


or eſtates. ; Ralergh. 


DIETARY. a. {from diet. ] Pertaining to the 


.., ̃ BE OR, CET, 


DIETER. /. [from dier. ] One who preſcribes 


rules for eating. Shakſpeare. 
a. Ladin. Relating to 


diet; belonging to the me- 


[differo, Latin. ] 
1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have proper- 


ties and 28882 not the ſame with thoſe of 
another. 

2. To contend 0 to be at variance. 
3. To be of a contrary opinion. 
DIFFERENCE. /. [ differentia, Latin. ] 

| 1. State of being. diſtinct from ſomething. 


Addiſon. 
R awe. 
| Barnet. 


Heoker., 


. +. The quality by which one differs from 


| | Raleigh. 
1 "The diſproportion between one thing and 

| _— | Hayrvard. 
4 Uilpute ; debate; ; quarrel, .. Sandys. 
5 DiſlinRion, | alla. 

6. Point in queſtion; ground of controverſy. 
| Sbabſpeares 

7 Togical diftinQion, - "ng 


Spenſer. 


DIF 
8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential marks. 


Dawvies. 
To DIi'FFERENCE. v. 4. To cauſe a difference. 


differ. Holder. 

DI'FFERENT. A. rom ers | 

1. Diſtinct; not — ſame. J Addiſon. 
2. Of many contrary qualities. Philipss 


3. Unlike; diſſimilar. 

DIFFERE'NTIAL Mer bod, conũiſts in deſcend- 
ing from whole quantities to their infinitely 
ſmall differences, and comparing together their 
infinitely ſmall differences, of what kind ſo- 
ever they be. Harris. 

D/FFERENTLY. ad. [from different. = In = 

different manner. 

DiIFFTCIL. a. [ difficilis, Latin.] 
I. Difficult; hard; not eaſy. 
2. Scrupulous. 

DIFFICILNESS. .. [from diſicil.] bit 
to be perſuaded. . 

DIFF ICUL T. a. | difficilis, ga, 4 : 

1. Hard; not ealy ; not facil. ER 3 
. Tjoubleſome-3 3 vexatious. -'* 
3. Hard to pleaſe ; peeviſh. 

DI'FFICULTLY. ad. from d Hen .] Hard- 
ly ; with difficulty; not eafily. * 

DIFFICULTY. . [from diffculte, French. ] 
1, Hardneſs; contrariety to eaſineis. Ragert. 
2. Something hard to accompliſh. 'Seutbe 


3. Diſtreſs 3 oppoſition. Ale 
* 


4. Perplexity in affairs. 
5 Odjection; cavil. n 
To DIFFIDE. v. n. | diſſido, Latin. } 10 121 
truſt; to have no confidence in. Dryden. 
DIFFIDENCE. /. from diſide.] Diſtruſt; 
want of confidence. Locke. 
DI'FFIDENT. @. [from diffide.}, Not con- 
fident; not certain. . Charles. Clariſa. 
To DIFFI'ND. v. a. [diffindo, Lat.] To 2 
in two; to ſplit. 
DIFFI'SSION. ſ. LH, Levn.] The aft of 
cleaving or ſplitting. 
DIEFLA'TION. f. {difare, Latin.] The act 
of ſcattering with a blaſt of wind. 
DUFFLUENCE. . [from diſſiuo, Latin] 
DIFFLUENCY. 5 The 3 of falling 
away on all ſides. . | Brown, 
DIFFLUENT. a. [difluens, Latin.] Flowing 
every way; not fixed, 
DI'FFORM. 4. [from forma, Latin. J Contrary 
to uniform; having parts of different ſtruc- 
ture: as, a "difforns flower, one of which the 
leaves are unlike each other. - Newtons 
DIFFO'RMITY. /. [from difform.] Diverſity 
of form; irregularity 3 difſimilitude. Browne 


DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT. J. [ franchiſe,” Fr.] 


The act of taking _— the privileges of a 
City. | 
To DIFFU'SE. v. 4. 2 Hyſiu, Latin. 
1. To pour out upon a plane. 
2. To ipread; to ſcatter, 
DIFFU'SE. 2. Ie ifnſus, Latin. 
6 Scattered ; widely ſpread. 
2. Copious; 'not conciſe. 
_—y U'SED. part. 4. — uncouth, werde, 
Sbalſteabe. 
DIF- 


Burnet. 
* 


H. 3 


Rogers. 
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DIG. 


DIFFU'SEDLY. ad. [from did.] widely; 


diſperſedly. 
DIFFU'SEDNESS. A. | from diſfuſed.] The ſtate 
of being diffuſed ; diſperſion. i 
DIFFU'SELY. ad. | from diffuſe. ] 
r. Wicely; extenſively. 
2. Copiouſlv ; not conciſely. 
DIFFU'SION. /. [from diffuſe.] 
1. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
Every way. Boyle. 
2. Copiouſneſs ; exuberance of ſtyle. 


. DIFFU'SIVE. a. [from diffuſe. ] 


1. Having the quality or ſcattering any thing 
Every way. Dryden. 
2. Scattered; diſperſed. South. 
3. Extended; in full extenſion. Tillotſon. 
DIFFU'SLVELY. ad. | from diffufice.] Wide- 
ly ; extenfively. 5 1 
DIFFU'SIVENESS. f,. | from diffuſive. ] 
1. Extenſion ; diſperſion. 
2. Want of conciſeneſs. Addiſon. 
To DIG. v. @. preter. dug, or digged; part. 
paſſe dug, or digged. | dyger, Daniſh. ] 
1. To pierce with, a ſpade. Ezekiel, 
2. To form by digging. Whitgift. 
3. To cultivate the ground by turning it with 


a ſpade. Temple. 
4. To pierce with a ſharp point. Dryden. 
5. To gain by digging. ward. 


To DIG. v. . To work with a ſpad Job. 


Tos DIG up. v. a. To throw up that which is 
covered with earth. Sbaſpeare. 


DIGERENT. a. [digerent, Lat.] That has 


the power of digeſtion. 
DYGEST. /. [digqda, Latin. The pandect of 
the civil law. Bacon. 


To DIGE'ST. v. 4. ¶ digero, digefum, Latin. 
1. To diſtribute into various claſſes or repo- 
ſitorĩes; to range methodically. 
2. To concoct in the ſtomach. Prior. 


3- To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler : a chy- 


mical term. _ | 
4. To range methodically in the mind. Thor:/. 
| 5. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or method. 
| e 5 Shakjpeare. 
6. To receive without loathing or repug- 
nance ; not to reject. Peacham. 
7. To receive and enjoy. Shakſpeare. 
8. In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound to 
generate pus in order to a cure. 85 
To DIGE ST. v. nt. To generate matter, as a 
wound, and tend to a cure. ing 


_ DIGE'STER. /. {from digep.] 


1. He that digeſts or concocts his food. Arb. 
2. A ſtrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with a 
very ſtrong heat, any hard ſubſtances, ſo as to 


reduce them into a fluid ftate. Quincy. 
3. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the con- 
coctive power. Temple. 


DIGE'STIBLE. 3. [from dig:f.] Capable of 
being digeſted. ; acon. 
DI GESTION. 7. [from digep.] Et 
1. The act of concocting food. Temple. 
; ne The preparation of matter by a chymical 


3 _ Blackmore. 
3. Reduction to a plan. 


Temple. 


DIL 

4. The act of diſpoſing a wou 
matter. he wh. n 
DIGE'STIVE. a. [from dige. 

1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion. B, 

2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue A 

3. Diſpofing ; methodiſing. Ddr 
DIGE'STIVE. g. [from dig.] An apal 2 
tion which diſpoſes a wound to generat LE 

ter. : Wiſeman 
DIGGER. /. [from dig.] One that opens th 

ground with a ſpade. Big: 
To DIGHT. v. a. [t1hran, to prepare, Saxon, 
To dreſs ; to deck; to adorn. Milt 
DUGIT. f. | digitzs, Latin.] ; 

1. The meaſure of length containing three. 

fourths of an inch. 5 By! 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 

ſun or moon. 

3- Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſing 


e mat. 


figures. Breur. 
DI'GITATED. a. [from digitus, Lat.] Branch- 
ed out into diviſions like fingers. Brown, 


DIGLADIA'TION. /. [digladiatis, Latin.] A 
combat with ſwords; any quarrel. Glayvill, 
DIGNIFIED. a. [from dig H.] Inveſted wil 
ſome dignity. n , Aylife. 
DIGNIFICA'TION. /. ſtrom digriſy.] Exit. 
ation. | Mallon. 
To DI'GNIFY. v. a. [from dignus and fac] 
Latin. 
1. To advance; to preſer; to exalt. 
2. To honour; to adorn ; to improve by 
ſome adventitious excellence, or honourable 
diſtinction. | Ben Jonſa. 
DVGNITARY. fe [from dignus, Latin.] A 
clergyman advanced to ſome dignity, to ſome 
rank above that of a parochial prieſt. Swift, 
DIGNITY... | dignitas, Latin. ] 


. 


1. Rank of elevation. Hooder. 
2. Grandeur of mien. Clariſa, 
3. Advancement; preferment ; high place. 

Shakſpeare. 


4. [Among eccleſiaſticks.] That promotion 
or preferment to which any quriſdiction is an. 
nexed. | Aylifſe 
5. Maxim; genggal principle. Brown, 
- 6. [In aftrology.] The planet is in Ggnity 
. when it is in any fign. ; 
DIGNO'TION. /. {from dignoſco, Lat.] Dif 
tinction. sus. 
To DIGRE'SS. v. 2. ¶ digreſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To turn out of the road. 
2. To depart from the main deſign. Locle. 
3. To wander; to expatiate. Brerewods 
4. To tranſgreſs; to deviate. Shakſpeares 
 DIGRE'SSION. f. [digreſſio, Latin. ] 
1. A paſſage deviating from the main tenour. 
2 2 ö | Denbam. 
2. Deviation. Emus. 
DIJUDICA'TION. /. [ dijudicatio, Latin] Ju- 
dicial dĩiſtinction. ö 
DIKE. ſ. I dic, Saxon. ] 
1. A channel to receive water. Pope. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 9.5 
To DILACERATE, v. 4. ¶ dilaccro, el To 
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DILACERA'TION. /. [from dilaceratio, Lat. ] 
The act of rending in wo. Arbuthmt. 

0, DILA'NIATE. v. 4. [ dilanio, Latin. ] To 

fend by violence; to tear in rage. . 

To DILA'PIDATE. v. x. To fall to ruin. 

DILAPIDA'TION. }- [ dilapidatio, Latin. ] The 
incumbent's ſuffering any edifices of his eccle- 
Gaftical living to go to ruin or decay. Ayliffe. 


DILATABILITY. / [from dilatable.] The 


ality of admitting extenſion. Ray. 
DILA TABLE. 4. | from dilate. ] Capable of 
extenſion. : Arbuthnet, 


| DILATA'TION. /. [from dilatatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of extending. into greater ſpace, 
| | Holder. 
2. The ſtate of being extended. 

Jo DILA TE. v. 4. ¶ dilato, Latin. ] 
1. To extend; to ſpread out. Waller. 
2. To relate at large; to tell diffuſely and 
copiouſſy. Shakjpeares 

J DILA'TE. v. u. . 
1. To widen; to grow wide. 


Add iſon „ 


2. To ſpeak- largely and copiouſly. Clarendon. 


DILA'TOR. ſ. [from dilate. ] That which 
widens or extends. Arbuthnot. 

DILATORINESS. ſ. [from dilatory.] Slow- 
neſs ; ſluggiſhneſs. 


DILATORY. a. [dilataire, Frenth.] Tardy ; 


low; Uuggiſh. Hayward. Otway. 
DILE'CTION. f. ¶dilectis, Latin. ] The act of 

loving. : Boyle. 
DILEMMA. ſ. [Newer] 

1. An argument equally conclufive by contrary 

ſuppoſitions. Coley, 

2. A difficult or doubrful choice. Pope. 
DILIGENCE. / [diligentia, Latin.] Induſtry; 

aſſiduity; the contrary to idleneſs. Peter. 
DILIGENT. 4. [diligens, Latin. 


1. Conſtant in application; perſevering in 


endeavour; aſſiduous; not lazy. Proverbs. 
2, Conſtantly applied'; proſecuted with acti- 
vity. | Deuteronomy. 
DILIGENTLY. ad. [from diligent.] With 
affiduity ; with heed and perfeverance. Dryd. 
DILL... I dile, Saxon. ] An herb. 
DILU'CID. a. [ dilucidus, Latin. ] 
1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 
2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. 
To DILU'CIDATE. wv. a. [ from dilucidare, 
Latin.] To make clear or plain; to explain. 
| | Brown. 
DILUCIDA'TION. / [from diucidatio, Lat.] 
The act of making clear. 
DILUENT. a. [dilzens, Latin.] Having the 
power to thin other matter. : 
DILVENT. / [from the adjective.] That 
which thins other matter. Arbuthnot, 
70 DILU'TE. v. u. [ diluo, Latin. ] 
1, To make thin, , Locke. 
2. To make weax. Newton. 
DILU"TER. from dilute.] That which makes 
any thing elſe «bin. 


ng any thing thin or weak. Arbuthnot. 
ILU'VIAN. a. [from d:luvium, Latin. ] Re- 
Ating to the deluge. Be a Burner. 


Newton. * 
: DIMICA”FION. /. ¶ dimicatio, Lat.] A battle 


: Arbuthnet.. 
DILU TION. . [ dilutio, Latin. ] The act of 


DIM. a. [' dimme, Saxon. ] 
1. Not having a quick fight. 


2. Dull of apprehenſion. 
3. Not clearly ſeen ; obſcure. 


D a vies - 
Rogers. 
Loc k Co 


4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not lumi- 


nous. | Spenſer. 
To DIM. v. a. from the adjective.] | 
1. To cloud; to darken. Locke. 
2. To make leſs bright; to obſcure. Spenſer. 
DIME'NSION. / ¶ dimenſio, Latin.] Space con- 
tained in any ching; bulk; extent; capacity. 
| | Dryden. 
DIME/NSIONLESS. 4. from dimenſion.} 
Without any definite bulk. Milton. 
DIME'NSIVE. a. [ dimenſus, Lat.] That marks 


the boundaries or outlines. Davies. 


the act of ſighting. | Dif. 
DIMIDIA”TION. ſ. [ dimidiativ, Latin. ] The 
act of halving. Die. 


To DIMINISH. v. a. [diminuo, Latin. 
1. To make leſs by abſciflion or deſtruQion of 
any part. Lockes 


2. To impair; to leſſen; to degrade. Milton. 


3. To take any thing from that to which it 
belongs : the contrary to add. Deuteronomy. 
To DIMINISH. v. a. To grow leſs ; to be im- 
paired. Dryden. Popes 
DIMUNISHINGLY. ad. | from diminiſh.) In 


a manner tending to vilify. Locle. 
DIMINU”TION. Ff. [ diminutio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of making leſs. Hooker» 

2. The ſtate of growing leſs. Newtone 

3. Diſcredit z loſs of dignity. Philips. 


4. Deprivation of dignity ; injufy of reputa- 

tion. : K. Charles. 
5. [In architecture.] The contraction of a 
diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 


DIMUNUTIVE. a. [diminutivus, Lat.] Small; 


little, South. 
DIMUNUTIVE, /. | from the adjective.] 
1. A word formed to expreſs littleneſs : as, 
maniken, in Engliſh a little man, Cotten. 
2. A ſraall thing. Shakſpeares 
DIMINUTIVELY. ad. | from diminative.] In 
a a diminutive manner. 
PIMENUTIVENESS. f. [from diminutive. 1 
Smalineſs ; littleneſs; pettyneſs. | 
DIMISH. . from dim. ] Somewhat dim. Sw. 
DUMISSORY. 4. [ dimiſſorius, Latin.] That by 
which a man is diſmiſſed to another juriſdic- 


tion. 43 R Avyliffes 
DIMITY. / A fine kind of fuſtian, or cloth of 
cotton. Wiſeman. 


DIMLY. ad. from dim.] "1% 
1. Not with a quick fight ; not with a clear 
perception. Milton. 
2. Not brightly ; not luminouſly. Boyle, 
DIMNESS. /. [from dim. 8 
1. Dulneſs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenſion; ſtupidity. D. of P. 
3. Obſcurity ; not brightneſs. . 
DVMPLE. ſ. [ dint, a hole; dintle, a little hole. 
Skinner. ] Cavity or depreſſion in the cheek or 
chin. 1 Grat. 


| To DIMpLE. 2. n. [from the noun. ] To fink 
Q 1 
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in ſmall cavities. : Dryden. 


DYMPLED. a. from dimple.] Set with dimples. 


Shakipeare. 

DIVMPLY. a. [| from dimple.] Full of dimples; 
ſinking in little inequalities. Wharton. 
LIN. /. {'oyn, a noiſe, Saxon. ] A loud noiſe ; 


a violent and continued ſound. Smith. 
72 DIN. v. 8. from the noun. } 
1. To ſtun with noiſe. Otævay. 


2. To impreſs with violent and continued 
noiſe. Sevift. 
7 DINE. v. n. [ diner, French. } To eat the 

chief meal abcut the middle of the day. C/ar. 
70 DINE. 2. a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Dryden. 
DINE'TICAL. a. [Tmilai;.] Whirling round; 
vertigincus. | Ray. 
To DING. v. 4. pret. dung. ¶ dringen, Dutch. } 
i. To daſh with violence. 
2. Io impreſs with force. 
Te DING. v. 2. To bluſter; to bounce; to 
huff. Arbuthnot. 
PING-DONG. f. A word by which the ſound 
of bells is imitated. Shakſpeares 
DINGLE. /. {from den, a hollow. } A hollow 
between hills; a dale. Miiten. 
DINING-ROOM. / [dine and rem.] The 
principal apartment of the houſe. Taylor. 
DINNER. /. | diner, French. ] 'The chief meal; 
the meal eaten about the middle of the day. 
: Taylor. 
DINNER-TIME. ſ. [dinner and time.] The 
time of dining. 
LIN T. /, [dynr, Saxon.] 


1. A blow; a ſtroke. Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow. Dryden. 
3. Violence; force; power. Aadiſon. 


To DINT. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark 
with a cavity by a blow. Donne. 
DINUMERAT ION. /. ¶ Airumeratio, Latin.] 

The act of numbering out fingiy. 
G1OCE'SAN. /. from dizce/s. ] A biſhop as he 
fangs related to his own clergy or flock. Tar. 
DIOCESS. ſ. [diaceſis, Latin. } The circuit of 
every biſhop's juriſdiction. Copel, Nhitgiſt. 
DIO'PTRICAL. : a. [N.. Aﬀording 
DIO'PTRICK., & a medium for the ight ; 
aſſiſting the fight in the viè of diſtant objects. 
More. 


DIO'PTRICKS. /. A part of optic ks, treating 


of the different refractions of the light. Har. 
DIORTHRO'SIS. /. {%/p8:w3ic.] An opera- 
tion by which crooked members are reſtored 
to their regular ſhape. 
To DIP. wv. 4. particip. Cipped, or dipt. \rppan, 
Saxon; doopen, Dutch. 
1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. Ay/. 


2. To moiften; to wet. Milton. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. Dryden. 
4. To engage as a pledge. Dryden. 
Je DIP. v. . 
1. To ſink; to immerge. L'Eftranse. 
2. To enter; to pierce. Granville. 
3. To enter lightly into any thing. Pope. 


4. To drop the hand by chance into any mais 
chooſe by chance. : 


-F 


Ilarris. 


DIR 


[from dip and chick, Tha 


DTPCHICK.. £ 
name of a bird. Cor 
DIPE'TALOUS. a. [Ng and b.] er i 

two flower leaves. "s 
1ER. . [from dip.] One that dips in th 
water. 
DFPPING Needle. f. A magnetick need!» 2 
points up or down. Phillge, 
DFPHTHONG. [. [8:9897;-.] A cant o 
two vowels to form one found : as, Vain. leaf, 
Ceſar. Hale. 
DI'FLOE. /. The inner lamina of the ſui, | 
DIPLO'M A. LN. A letter or wilting 
confer:ing ſome privilege. 
DIPSAS. /. [from Nd. A ſerpent whoſe 
bite produces unquenchable thirſt. Milt. 
DIPTOTE. / [Nina.] A noun conſiſting of 
two caſes only. Clare. 
DIPTYCH. /. [ diptycha, Latin.] A regiſter 
biſhops and martyrs. Stilling fler. 
DIRE. 3. {dirus, Latin.] Dreadful; and; 


mournful; horrible. \ Miltn; 
DIRE'CT. 2. [dire&us, Latin. }] 

1. Straight ; not crooked. 

2. Not oblique. ert len. 


3. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye cn 
earth to move progreſſtvely through the 20. 
diack ; not retrograde. Dryer, 
4. Not collateral. 

5. Apparently tending to ſome end. 
6. Open; not ambiguous» | 

7. Plain; expreſs. 


2% DIRECT. v. a. [ directum, Latin. 


Sidrey. 


Bain, 


1. To aim in a ſtraight line. Pipe, 
2. To point againſt, as a mark, Dryden, 
3. To regulate ;z to adjuft. Ecclus. 


4. To preſcribe certain meaſure; to mark cut 
- a certain courſe. Job. 

5. To order ;, to command. | 
DIRE'CTER. /. ¶ director, Latin. ] 

1. One that directs. 

2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 

manual operation. 
DIRE'CTION. ſ. [dire&io, Latin.} 

1. Aim at a certain point. Smalridge. 

2. Tendency of motion impreſſed by a certain 
- Impulſe. Licke, 

3. Order; command; preſcription, Hier, 
DIRECTIVE. a. [| from direct. 

1. Having the power of direction. Branla!! 

2. Informing ; ſhowing the way. Thin/n. 
DIRE CTLY. ad. [from direct. 

1. In a ftraight line; rectilineally. Dryden, 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circum- 

locution. : Hookers 
DIRE'CTNESS. /. [from direct. Stuaightneſs; 

tendency to any point; the neareſt way. Bent. 
DIRECTOR. /. [director, Latin.] | 

1. One that has authority over others; 4 


ſuperintendent. Soi. 
2. A rule; an ordinance. Swifts 
7 Hogker, 


3. An inſtructor. | 


4. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. 
D ryden, 


8. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the 


Sharp. 


hand is guided in its operation. DIREC 


tion 8. 


17: DISABU'SE. v. a. [dis and abuſe.] To ſet 


IIS 


un erokv. J, [from 4 ter.]. The 2. Diminution of any thing defirable : as 


books which the factious preachers publiſhed 
in the rebellion for the direction of their ſect 
in acts of worthip. Oxford Reaſons. 
p ETUI. 4. Dire; dreadful. Pape. 
DIRENESS. . [from dire. ] Diſmalnels ; 
horrour ; hideouineſs. Sbalſpeare. 
| DIREPTION. /. I direptio, Latin.] The act 
of plundering» of 
DIRGE. / A mournful ditty; a ſong of lament- 
ation. i a Sandys. 
DIRK. / [an Earſe word.] A kind of dagger. 
| : Tickell. 
7, DIRKE. v. a. To x" to ruin. Spenſer. 
IRT. . a t, Dutch. 
| 7 205 (ich; mire. Wake. 
2. Meanneſs ; ſordidneſs. 
|, DIRT. v. a. from the noun. ] To foul ; 
to bemire. 7 Swift. 
DIRTPIE. , [dirt and pie. ] Forms moulded 
| by children of clay. Suckling. 
| DIRTILY. ad. { from dirty.] 
1. Naftily ; foully ; filthily. 


2. To diſgrace; to ſcandalize. 
DIRUPTION. / ¶ diruptio, Latin. ] 
1, The act of burſting, or breaking. 
2. The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 
DIS: An inſeparable particle, implying com- 
monly a privative or negative ſignification: 
| as, to arm, to diſarm. 
DISABFLITY. /. from diſable. ] 
1. Want of power to do any thing; weak- 
neſs, 3% Raleigh. 
2, Want of proper qualifications for any pur- 


poſe; legal impediment. Sqvift. 
To DISA BLE. v. a. [dis and able] 

1, To deprive of natural force, Davies. 
2. To impair; to diminiſh, Shakſpeare. 

3 To make unactive. Temple. 


4 To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. Dry. 
5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifica- 
Motten. 


tree from a miſtake; to ſet right; to unde- 
ceive. Glanville. Waller. 
DISACCOMMODA'TION. , [dis and accom- 
mcdation.] The Rate of being unfit or unpre- 
pared. Hale. 


75 DISACCU'STOM. v. a. [dis and accuſtom.] 


. To deftroy the force of habit by. diſuſe or 
trary practice. | 


con 5 
DAN rANCRE. C [dis and acguaint- 


ance.] Diſuſe of familiarity. 
DISADVA'NTAGE. . | 
1, Loſs Injury to intereſt ; as, he ſold to 
diſadvantage. 


South. 


« 


: DISADVE'NTUROUS. a. Unhappy ; unpro- 


tent ; to diſcontent. Clarendon. | 
DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not diſpoſed to Thi 
_ zeal or affection. Stilling fleet. | [ 
h _ DISAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a diſaffected [ 
2: Meanly ; ſordidly; ſhamefully. Done. | 
DIR TIN ESS. ſ. from dirty. 
1. Naſtineſs; filthineſs; foulneſs. 
| 2, Meanneſs; baſeneſs; ſordidneſs. 
DIRTY. 2. [from dirt. ] 
1. Foul; nafty ; fiithy.. _ Shakſpeare. 
| 2, Groſs; not elegant. Locke. 
3. Mean; baſe; deſpicable. Taylor. 
7 DYRTY. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
| 1. To foul; to ſoil. Arbuthnot. 
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credit, fame, honoug, Dryden. 
3. A ſtate not prepaed for defence. Spenſer. | 
To DISADVA'NTAGE. v. a, To injure an 
intereſt of any kind. Decay F Piety. | 


DISADVA'NTAGEABLE. a. [from diſad- 
vantage. ] Contrary to profit; producing laſs. 

a | Bacen. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS. a. [from diſadvan- 
tage.] Contrary to intereſt ; contrary to con- 
venience, Addiſon. 
DISADVANTA'GEOQUSLY. ad. [from diſ- 
advantayeous.] In a manner contrary to in- 
tereſt or profit. Government of the Tongue. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. Contra- 


riety to profit ; inconvenience. 


| 
| 
| 
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To DISAFFE CT. v. a. To fill with diſcon- 
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manner. | 
DISAFFE'CTEDNESS. from diſagected.] 
The quality of being diſaffected. 
DISAFFE'CTION. /. Want of zeal for the 
reigning prince. Swift. 
DISAFFI'RMANCE. ſ. Confutation; nega- 
tion. 3 Hale. 
To DIS AFFO REST. v. a. [dis and foreft.] 
. To thiow open to common purpoſes, by put - 
ting away the privileges of a foreſt. Bacon. 
To DISAGRE'E. v. n. [dis and agree.] 
1. To differ; not to be the ſame, Locle. 
2. To differ; not to be of the ſame opinion. 
8 ' Dryden. 
3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition. Brown. 
DISAGREEABLE. a. [from diſagree. ] 
1. Contrary z3 unſuitable. Popes 
2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. Locke. 
OT IT J. [from diſagree- 
able. | | 
1. Unſuitableneſs ; contrariety. - 
2. Unpleaſantneſs ; offenſiveneſs. 
DISAGREE'MENT. f. [from diſagree. } 
1. Difference; diffimilitude ; diverfity 5 not 
identity. Wedward. 
2. Difterence of opinion. Hookers 
To DISALLO'W. v. a. | dis and allotu.] 
1. To deny authority to any. Dryden. 
2. To conſider as unlawful. Hooker. 
| 3+ To cenſure by fome poſterior act. Swift. 
4+ Not to juſtify. South. 
To DISALLO'W., v. u. To refuſe permiſſion; 
not to grant, Hookers 
DISALLO'WABLE. a. from diſa/low.] Not- 
allowable. | | | 
DISALLO'WANCE. /, Prohibition. South. 
To DISA'NCHOR. v. a. [from dis and an- 
cher. ] To drive a ſhip from its anchor. | 
To DISA'NIMATE. ». a. [dis and animate.] 5 
1. To deprive of life. | 
2. To diſcourage ; to deject. Bayle. 
DISAN IMATION. /. from diſanimate. ] 
Privation of life. ; Freun. 
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DIS 


To DISANNU'L. v. 4. To annul ; to deprive 
of authority ; to vacatgy Herbert. 

DISANNULMENT. from diſannul.] The 
act of making void. 

To DISAPPE'AR. v. 2. [diſparoitre, French. ] 
To be loſt to view; to vaniſh out of ſight; to 
fly ; to go away. Milton. 

Toe DISAPPO'INT. v. a. [dis and appoirt.] 
To defeat of expectation; to balk. 4 l:t/on. 

DISAPPO'INTMENT. ſ. [from diſappoint. ] 
Defeat of hopes; miſcarriages of expecta- 
tions. Pr. : Spectator. 

DISAPPROBA'TION. /. [dis and approba- 


* 


| 
| 
| 


tion.] Cenſure; condemnation. Pepe: 
To DISAPPRO'VE. v. n. | diſapprouwer, Fr.] 
To diſlike; to cenſure. Pope. 
DrSARD. , I diriz, Saxon.] A prattler; a 
boaſting talker. 1 
To DIS ARM. v. a. [diſarmer, Fr.] To ſpoil 
or diveſt of arms. | Dryden. 
To DISARRA'Y. v. a. [dis and array.] To 
undreſs any one; to diſorder. Spenſer, 
DISARRA'Y. /. [from the verb.] | 
I. Diſcrder ; confuſion. Hayward. 


2. Undreſs. ; 
DISA'STER. ſ. [deſaftre, French. ] 
1. The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable 
planet. | Shakſpeare. 
2. Misfortune ; grief; miſhap ; miſery. Pope. 
_ To DISA'STER. v. a. from the m_ ; 
1. Yo blaſt by an unfavourable ftar. Sidney. 
2. To afflict; to miſchief. Shakſpeare. 
DISA'STROUS. a. [trom diſaſter.] 
1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. ' Hayward. 
2. Unhappy ; calamitous ; miſerable. Denham. 
» Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. Milton. 
BISA'STRUUSLY. as. from diſaſircas. | In 
a2 a diſmal manner. s „ 
DISA'STROUSNESS. f from diſcſtrous.] 
Unluckineſs; unfortunateneſs. ; 
To retract pro- 


To DISAU'THORIZE. v. a. [dis and autho- 
rixe.] To deprive of credit or authority. Fc. 
To DISBAND. v. a. [dis and band. ] 
1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice. Krolles. 
2. To ſpread abroad; to ſcatter. Vodævard. 
To DISBA'ND. v. n. To retire from military 
ſervice. © Clarendon. Tilletſan. 
To DISBARK. v. a. [ dcbarguer, Fr.] To 


land from a ſhip. Fairfax. 

DISBELIEF. /. [from to diſde/icve. ] Refuſal 

of credit; denial of belief. Tillotſon. 
70 DISBELIE'VE. v. a. | dis and beliewe.] Not 

to credit; not to hold true. Hammond. 

DISBELIE'VER. /. One who refuſes belief. 

Watts. 

To DISBE'NCH. v. a. To diive from a ſeat, 

q SÞakjpearte 


To DISBRA'NCH. v. n. {dis and branch. ] 


Jo DISCE'RN. v. . 


To DISAY OUTH. . ds + 
feſſion; to diſown. Daniel. 
Te DISAVO'W. v. a» To diſown; to deny 
knowledge of. . Hayward. 
 DISAVO'WAL. . [from diſaveso.] Denial. 
| Clariſſa. 
DISAVO'WMENT. /. | from diſavewv.] De- 
nial. EG Wititon. 


DISCERPTION. J. [from dicerp.] The 


DIS 


To ſeparate or break off. Fu! 
To DISBU'D. v. 4. [with gardeners.] Totte 
away the ſprigs newly put forth. D. 
To DISBU'RDEN. v. a. | dis and burden, M 

1. To eaſe of a burden; to unload. Mil 
2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clear. Hal, 
3. To throw off a burden. Als: 2 
Fo DISBU'RDEN. . a. To eafe the nin, 
To DISBU'RSE. v. a. ¶ debcarſer, Fr.] T6 
ſpend or lay out money. tenſe 
DISBU:RSEMENT. . [ debonrſement, Fr] 4 
diſburſement or laying out. Sperkr 
DISBU'RSER. ,. [from diſurſe.] One thy 
diſburſes. 
DISCA'LCEATED. a. 
Stripped of ſhoes. 
DISCALCEA'TION. . from diſcalceatud,) 
The act of pulling off the ſhoes, 2B,,,/ 
To DISCA'NDY. wv. 7. | from dis and cardy,] 
To diſſolve; to melt. Shakſprar, 
To DISCARD. v. a. [dis and card.] 
1. To throw out of the hand ſuch cards 3 
are uſeleſs, 
2. To diſcharge or eje from ſervice or en. 
loyment. Saif 
DISCARNATE. a. [dit and cars, fleſh; c-. 
nato, Italian. ] Stripped of fleſh. Glanvi, 
To DISCA'SE. v. a. To ftrip; to undreſs. Shui, 
To DISCE'RN. v. a. [diſcerno, Latin.] 
1. To deſcry; to ſee. Proverbi. 
2. To judge; to have knowledge of. $idry, 
3. To diſtinguith. - Heyl 
4. To make the difference between. B. J. 
To make diftinftion, 
Hayward, 


[ dijcalceatus, Latin,] 


DISCE F.NER. /. from diſcern. 
1. Diſcoverer; he that defcries. Sbal err, 
2. ſudge; one that has the power of Ciſtin. 
guiſhing. Cularendu. 

DISCE'RNIBLE. a. ¶ from diſcern.] Diſcover. 
able; perceptible ; diftinguiihable ; apparent, 

South, 

DISCERNIBLENESS. /. from diſcernitle.| 
Viſibleneſs. | : 

DISCE'RNIBLY. ad. [from diſcernib/e.] Per. 
ceptibly ; apparently. Hamm. 

DISCE'RNING. part. a. { from diſcern. ] Judi. 
cious; knowing. Atterburys 

DISCE'RNINGLY. ad. Judiciouſſy; rato- 
nally ; acutely, * Gartbs 

DISCERNMENT. f. from diſcern.] ſudgs 
ment; power of diltinguithing, Frauli, 

To DISCE'RP, v. 4. [d. ſcerpo, Lat.] To teas 
in pieces. : 

DISCE'RPTIBLE. a. [from di/cerp. ] Franzi- 
ble; ſeparable. Mere. 

DISCERPTIRTLIT V. /. | from diſcerptible.] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed by diſunion of patts 


of pulling to pieces. 
To DISCHA'RGE. v. a. [ decharger, French. ] 
1. To diſburden; to exonerate. Drydene 
2. To unload; to diſembark. Kings 
3. Togive vent to any thing; to let fly. Dry» 
4. To let off a gun. \ Knollth 


. X Lackte 
5+ To clear debt by payment 4.10 
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| DISCHA'KGER. . [from diſcbarge.] 


DIS DIS 


„ To clear from an accuſation or crime; to that diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces. 
le Lecke. To DISCLO'SE. v. a. 


8. To perform; to execute. Dryden. 1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 

To put away; to obliterate; to deſtroy. latitancy to open view. Woodward. 
9 5 go Bacon. 2. To hatch; to open. Bacon. 
10. To diveſt of any office or employment. 3. To reveal; to tell. Addiſon. 
11. To diſmiſs; to releaſe. Bacon. DISCLO'SER. ſ. [from diſcloſe.] One that 


J DISCHA'RGE. v. n. To diſmiſs itſelf; to reveals or diſcovers. . 
: Bacon. DISCLO'SURE. /. ¶ from diſeliſe.] 


| break up. 
| DISCHARGE. . [from the verb.] 


1. Vent; exploſion; emiſſion. Mood ebard.— 2. Act of revealing any ſecret.” Bacon. 
2. Matter vented. Sharp. DISCOLORA'TION. /. from diſcolour.] 

z. Diſruption ; evaneſcence. Bacon. 1. The act of changing the colour; the act 
4. Diſmiflion from an office. of ſtaining. 


5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 2. Change of colour; ftain ; die. Arbutbnot. 
| Milton. To DISCO'LOUR. v. a. [| diſcoloro, Lat.] To 


6. Abſolution from a crime. South, change from the natural hue; to ſtain. Temple. 
7. Ranſom ; price of ranſom. Milton. To DISCO'MFIT. v. a. [ deſconfire, French. ] 
3. Performance; execution. L' Eſtrange. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. Philips. 
9. An acquittance from a debt.  DISCO'MFIT. /. [from the verb.] Defeat; 
10. Exemption ; privilege. , Ecilus, rout ; overthrow. Milton. 


DISCO'MFITURE. / [from diſomßt. ]. De- 


y, He that diſcharges in any manner. feat; loſs of battle; rout ; overthrow. Atter. 


2. He that fires a gun. Brown. DISCO'MFORT. /. dis and romfort.] Unea- 
DISCINCT. a. [diſcinus, Latin. ] Ungirded ; ſineſs; ſorrow ; melancholy z; gloom. Shakſp. 
looſely dreſſed. 2 Di. To DISCOMFORT. v. a. To grieve; to 
To DISCI/ND. v. a. [diſcindo, Latin.] To di- ſadden; to deject. Sidney. 
vide; to cut in pieces. Boyle. DISCO'MFOR TABLE. a. [from diſcomfort. 
DISCIPLE. ſ. [ diſcipslus, Latin. ] A ſcholar, T. One that is melancholy and refuſes com- 
| Hammond, fort. | Shakſpeare. 
| 7 DISCI'PLE. v. a. To puniſh ; to diſci- 2. That cauſes ſadneſs. | idney » 
pline. | Spenſer. To DISCOMME'ND. v. 4. To blame; to 
DISCYPLESHIP. /. [from diſciple. ] The ſtate cenſure. _ Denham. 
or function of a diſciple. Hammond. DISCOMME'NDABLE. a. 'Blamable ; cen- 
DISCIPLINABLE. a. [diſcip/inabilis, Latin.] ſurable. Ayl. ce. 
| Capable of inſtruction. £ DISCOMME'NDABLENESS. /. Blamable- 
DISCIPLINABLENESS. 40 [ from diſciplin- nels ; liableneſs to cenſure. | 
able.] Capacity of inſtruction. Vale. DISCOMMENDA'TION., ſ. Blame; te- 
DISCIPLINA'RIAN. a. {from diſcipiine.] proach ; cenſure. Ayliffe, 


Pertaining to diſcipline. Glanville, DISCOMME'NDER. ſ. One that diſcom- 


| DISCIPLINA'RIAN. . mends. 


1. One who rules or teaches with great To DISCOMMO'DE. v. a» To put to incon - 
ſtrictneſs. 8 veniences; to moleſt. 1 
2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, ſo DISCOMMO'DIOUS. 4. Inconvenient; trou- 
called from their clamour about diſcipline. bleſome. Spenſer. 


Saunderſon. DISCOMMO'DITY. . Inconvenience ; dif- 


| DISCIPLINARY. a. [diſciplina, Lat.] Per- advantage; hurt. Bacon. 
| taining to diſcipline. Milton. To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a. [diſcompoſer, Fr.] 

DISCIPLINE. /. [diſciplina, Latin. ] t. To diſorder ; to unſettle, Clarendone 

1, Education; inſtruction; the act of culti- 2. To ruffle; to diſorder. * 22 

vating the mind. Bacon. 3. To diſturb the temper. Dryden. 

2. Rule of government; order. Hooker. 4. To offend ; to fret; to vex. Swift. 

3. Military regulation. Sbalſpeare. 5. To diſplace; to diſcard. Bacon. 

4. A ſtate of ſubjection. Rogers. DISCOMPO'SURE. g. [from to diſcompoſe.] 

5+ Any thing taught; art; ſcience. Wilkins. Diſorder ; perturbation, Clarendon. 


| b. Puniſhment; chaſtiſement; correction. To DISCONCE'RT. v. a. [dis and concert. 1 


Addiſon. To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. Collier. 


o DISCIPLINE. 2. a. DISCONFO'RMITY. ,. Want of agreement 


3» To educate ; to inſtruct; to bring up. inconliftency. Hakewill, 

| Addiſon. DISCONGRU'ITY. /. Diſagreement z incon- 
2. To regulate ; to keep in order. Denham. ſiſtency. Hale. 
3- To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. DISCO'NSOLATE. a, Wanting comfort; 
4. To reform; to redreſs. - Milton. hopeleſs ; ſorrowful. Milton. 


0 DISCLAIM. v. a. [dis and claim.] To DISCO'NSOLATELY. ad. In a diſconſolata 
Uſown ; to deny any knowledge of. | Rogers, manner; comfortlelly.. 
| f | Q.3 DIS. 


6, To-ſet free from obligation. L'EFrange. DISCLAIMER. g. [from to diſclaim.] One 


1. Diſcovery ; production into view. Bacon. 
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DIS 


DISCO'NSOLATENESS. /. The ftate of being 


diſconſolate. 
DISCONTENT. ſ. Want of content; unea- 


ſineſs at the preſent ſtate. Pope. 
DISCONTE'NT. a. Uneaſy at the preſent 
ſtate ; diſſatisfied. Hayward. 


To DISCONTE'NT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To diſfatisfy ; to make uneaſy. Dryden. 
DISCONTE'NTED. partic:pial a. Uneaſy ; 


cheerleſs ; malevolent. Tillotjons 


. DISCONTENTEDNESS. . Uneatineſs ; 


want of eaſe. Addiſon. 
DISCONTE'NTMENT. ,. [from diſcinterr. ] 
The ftate of being diſcontented. Bacon. 
DISCON TI/NUANCE. ,. from diſcentinue. ] 
1. Want of cohefion of parts; diſruption. 
: Pp Bacon. 
2. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion. Altterbury. 
DISCONTINUA'TION. /. [from diſcontinue. J. 
Diſruption of continuity; diſruption; ſepa- 
ration. | ES > MNewoten. 
To DISCONTUNUE. v. n. [diſcontinuer, Fr.] 
1. To loſe the coheſion of parts. Bacon. 
2. To loſe an eftabliſhed or preſcriptive 
cuſtom. Jeremiah. 
To DISCONTUNUF. v. a. 
1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or 
habit. : Facon. 
2. To break off; to interrupt. Halder. 
DISCONTINUTTY. . Diſunion of parts ; 
want of coheſion. Newton, 
DISCONVE'NIENCE. /. Incongruity ; diſ- 
agreement. Bramhall. 
DI'SCORD. , [iſcordia, Latin. ] | 


1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition ; mutual anger; 


. reciprocal oppugnancy. Shakſpeare. 
2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, par- 
ticularly of ſounds. Dryden, 
3. [In muſick.] Sounds not of themſelves 
pleaſing, but neceſſary to be mixed with 
others. Peacbam. 

To DISCORD. v. . [diſcerdo, Latin.] To 
diſagree; not to ſuit with. Bacon. 


iscORDANCE. 7 /- {from diſcerd.] Diſ- 
DISCO'RDANCY. S agreement; oppoſition; 
inconſiſtency. 


DISCO'RDANT. a. [ diſcardans, Latin. ] 
1. Inconſiſtent ; at variance with itſelf. Dry. 
2. Oppoſite ; contrarious : as, diſcordant i- 
nions perplex. Cheyre. 
3. Incongruous z not conformable : declara- 
tions diſcordant from action. Hale. 

DISCO'RDANTLY. ad. | from diſcordant.] 
1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with itſelf. 
2. In diſagreement with another. Boyle. 
3. Peeyiſhly ; in a contradictious manner. 

© DISCOVER, v. a. ¶ decon vrir, French. ] 
1. To ſhow; to diſcloſe; to bring to light; 


to make viſible. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make known. 1jaiah, 
To find out; to eſpy. Pope. 


DISCO'VER ABLE. a. | from diſcover.] 
1, That may be found out. Watts, 
2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. Bentley. 

DISCO'VERER. . [from diſcover.] 


1. One that finds any thing unknown before ; 


IS 


a finder out. 22 
2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſcry N 
enemy. Sbatfouar, 
DISCOVERY. / [from diſcover. } 4 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden D 
2. The act of revealing or diſcloline 2, 
ſecret. ; : I 
To DISCOU'NSEL. v. a. [dis and 00 
To diſſuade; to give contrary advice. Spenſer 


DYSCOUNT. . The ſum refunded in a bar. 


gain. Su 
To DISCOU'NT. v. a+ To count back; . 
pay back again. of 
To DISCOU'NTENANCE. . a. 1 
1. To diſcourage by cold treatment. Clarergy 
2. To abaſh; to put to ſhame. Mila, 
DISCOU'NTENANCE. J. Cold trennen 
unfriendly regard. | Cn 
DISCOUNTENANCER. /. One that dil. 
courages by cold treatment. Bacon. 
To DISCOURAGE. v. a. [ deccurager, Fr. 
1. To depreſs; to deprive of confidence; ty 


k deject. — ; King Charly, 
2. To deter; to fright from any attempt. 
Numleri. 


DISCOU'RAGER. /. [from diſcourage.] One 
that impreſſes diffidence and terrour. Py, 
DISCOURAGEMENT. ; 6 [ from dijcrage,] 
1. The act of deterring, or deprefling hope. 
2. Determent ; that which deters. Wilkn, 
3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear. Lt, 
DISCOU'RSE. f. diſours, French.) 
1. The act of the underſtanding, by which it 
paſſes from premiſes to conſequences. Hitter, 
2. Converſation 3 mutual intercourſe of lan- 
guage ; talk. Herbert, 
3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech. Licit, 
4. A treatiſe ; a diſſertation either written or 
uttered, Pope, 
To DISCOURSE. v. n. 
1. To con: erſe; to talk; to relate. Shaiſþ. 
2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner, 
Locke. 
3. To reaſon; to paſs from premiſes to con- 
ſequences. Davis. 
To DISCOU'RSE. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
treat of ; to talk over. Sab ſpore 
DISCOU'RSER. / [from diſcourſe. ] 
1. A ſpeaker; a haranguer. 
2. A writer on any ſubject. 
DISCOU'RSIVE. a. [from diſcourſe. 
1. Paſſing by intermediate ſteps from pte. 
miſes to conſequences. Milton, 
2. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. Dy. 
DISCOU'RTEOUS. a, Uncivil ; uncomplar 
ſant. Motteur. 
DISCOU'RTEOUSLY. ad. from djcourts- 
cus. } Uncivilly ; rudely. 4 
DISCOU'RTESY. /, Incivility ; rudeneſs. Sis 
DISCOUS. a. [from diſcus, Latin. Broad 
flat ; wide. | Nuinq; 


Shakſpeart 
Brown. 


DISCRE'DIT. / [decrediter, Fr.] Igoominy 3 


reproach ; difgrace. Rogers, 
To DISCRE'DIT. v. a. [ decrediter, French. 
1. To deprive of credibility; to make ne 
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| DISCRETION, [from diſcretio, Latin. ] 


| DISCRETIONARY. 4. 
Let at large; unlimited; unreſtrained. Tatler, 


| DISCRE'TLVE. a. [ difcretus, Latin. 


| 79 DISCU'MBER. ». a. {dis and cumber.] To 


To DISCU'RE. . a. To diſcover. 


18s 


2. To diſgrace 3 to bring reproach upon; to 
1 l Donne. 


MISCREET: a. [diſcret, French. ] 


dent; circumſpect; cautious ; ſober ; 

Uh ar mot careleſs. Whirgifte. 
2. Modeſt ; not forward. 5 Thomſon. 
DISCRE'ETLY. ad. [from diſcreet, ] Pru- 
dently 3 cautiouſly. Waller. 


| DISCREETNESS. ſ. [from diſcreet. ] The 


quality of being diſcreet. 


| DISCREPANCE, /. [diſcrepantia, Latin. ] 


Difference; coutrariety.  _ , 
DISCREPANT. a. [ diſcrepans, Latin, ] Dif- 
ferent ; diſagreeing. | 55 


| DISCRETE. 4. | diſcretus, Latin. ] 
8 disjointed; not continuous. Hale. 


2. Disjunctive. : 
3. Diſcrete proportion, is when the ratio be- 
tween two pairs of numbers or quantities is 
the ſame; but there is not the ſame propor- 


tion between all the four: thus, 6: 3:2: 


Harris. 


1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct 
one's ſelf; wiſe management.  Tullitſon, 
2. Liberality of acting at pleaſure; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power. 

[from di/cretion.] 


1. fla logick.] Dijcretive 33 are 
ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly oppoſite 
judgments are made: as, traveller: may 
charge their climate, but not their temper. Watts. 
2. In grammar. ] Difcretive conjunctions 
are ſuch as imply oppoſition : as, not à many 
but a beaſt. 

DISCRYMINABLE. a. [from diſcriminate. ] 
Diſtinguiſhable by outward marks or tokens. 
70 DISCRUMINATE. v. a. | diſcrimino, Lat.] 

1. To mark with notes of difference. Boyle. 

2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. Bayle. 
DISCRIMIN ATENESS. f. [from diſcrimi- 

nate.] Diſtinctneſs. 5 ä 
* ION. /. [from diſcriminatio, 
Un. | 

1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from other 
perſons or things. Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from ano- 
ther; diſtinction. | Addiſon. 
3. The marks of diſtinction. Holder. 
DISCRIMINATIVE. a. {from diſcriminate.] 
1. That which makes the mark of diſtinc- 
tion; characteriſtical. 
2. That which obſerves diſtinftion. More. 
DISCRI'MINOUS. a. [from diſcrimen, Lat.] 
Dangerous ; hazardous. Harvey. 
DISCU'BITORY. ds 8 Latin.] 
Fitted to the poſture of leaning. © Boron. 


DISCUMBENCY. /, ( diſcumbens, Latin. 
To DISENA'BLE. v. a. To deprive of power; 


The act of leaning at meat. Brozun. 


diſengage from any | troubleſome weight or 


bulk: commonly, diſencumber. | Pope. 


Spen er. 


* 


To DISEA'SE. v. a. 


Woodward. © 


DIS 


1. Moving here and there; roving. Baden. 


2. Proceeding by regular gradation from pre- 


miſes to conſequences. More. 
DISC U RSIVELV. ad. By due gradation of 
argument. Hale. 
DISCU'RSORY. a. [ diſcurſor, Latin. ] Argu- 
mental ; rational, 
DTSCUS. ſ. [Latin.] A quoit. 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [diſcuſſum, Latin.] 
1. To examine; to ventilate. | 
2. To diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. 
DIAS. . {from diſcuſs. ] He that diſ- 
cuſſes. 5 pn. 
DISCU'SSION. /, [from diſcuſs.] 
1. Diſguifitioa ; examination; ventilation of 
a queſtion. | Prior. 
2. [In ſurgery.] Diſcuſſien is breathing out 
the humours by inſenſible tranſpiration. | 
8 | 22 
DISCU'SSIVE. a. [from diſcuſi.] Having the 
ower to diſcuſs. „ 
DISCU'TIENT. /. [ difcutiens, Latin.] A me- 
dicine that has power to repel. uincys 
To DISDAIN. 2. a. [dedaigner, Frencli. ] To 
ſcorn ; to conſider as unworthy of one's cha- 
rider, _- . Auadiſon. 
DISDA'IN. {. [ ſdegno, Italian.] Contempt; 
ſcorn; contemptuous anger. Ecelus. 
DISD A'INFUL. af [ diſdain and full.] Contemp- 
tuous.; haughtily ſcornful ; indignant. Hooker. 
DISDAINFULLY. ad. [from diſdainful.] 
Contemptuoully ; with haugbty ſcorn. South. 
DISDAINFULNESS. /. [from diſdainful.] 
Contempt ; haughty ſcorn. Aſcbam. 
DISEA'SE. /. [dis and eaſe.] Diſtemper; ma- 
lady; ſickneis. Sæoiyſt. 
from the noun. ] 
1. To aillict with diſeaſe; to torment with 
. fickneſs. Shakſpeare. 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- 
Lacke. 


Pope. 


_ ealy. ; Th 
DISEA'SEDNRSS. /. [from diſcaſed.] 
neſs; morbidneſs. | Burnet, 
DISE'DGED. à. {dis and edged.] Blunted; 
obtunded ; dulled. Shakſpeares 
To DISEMBA'RK. v. 4. To carry to land. SD. 
Tos DISEMBARK. v. n. To land; to go on 
land. 5 Pope. 
To DISEMBUTTER. v. a. [dis and embitter. ] 
To ſweeten; to free from bitterneſs. Addiſon. 
DISEMBO'DIED. 2. Diveſted of the body. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. a. | diſemboucber, old 
Fr.] To pour out at the mouth of a river; 


to vent. Addiſon. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. 2. To gain a vent; 
to flow. Cbeyne. 


DISEMBO WELLE D. part. a. [dis and em- 
Sobel] Taken from out the bowels. Phillips. 
To DISEMBROIL. v. a. [ debroviller, Fr. ]- 
To difentangle ; to free from perplexity. Dry. 


to fink into weakneſs. Dryden. 
To DISENCHANT. v. a. To free from the 
force of an enchantment. Dienbam. 
To DISENCUZMBER, v. a. [dis and encumber. J. 
1. To diſcharge from eacumbrances to diſ- 


4 | burden; 
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DIS 
burden; to exonerate. Spratt, 
2. To free from obſtruction of any kind. Ad. 
DISENCU'MBRANCE. ,, [from the verb.] 
| Freedom from encumbrance. Spect᷑ator. 

To DISEN GAG E. v. a. [dis and engage. Þ 
1. To ſeparate from any thing with which it 
is in union. 
2. To withdraw the affection; to wean; to 
abſtract the mind. Atterbury. 
3. To difentangle ; to clear from impediments 

or difficulties. > Waller. 

4. To free from any thing that powerfully 

ſeizes the attention. Denham. 
To DISENGA GE. v. a. To ſet one's ſelf free 
from. | Collier. 
DISENGA'GED. part. a. Vacant; at leiſure, 
DISENG A'GEDNESS. /. The quality of be- 
ing diſengaged; vacuity of attention. 

DISENGA'GEMENT, f. [from diſ-ngage. ] 
I. Releaſe from any engagement or obli- 
gation. | 

2. Freedom of attention; vacancye 
To DISENTA'NGLE. v. à. 
1. To ſet free from impediments; to diſem- 
broil ; to clear from perplexity or difficulty. 

a Clarendon. 
2. To unfold the parts of any ching inter- 
Woven. | Boyle. 
3. To diſengage; to ſeparate. Stilling flect. 
To DISENTE'RRE. v. a. To unbury. Brown. 
To DISENTHRA'L. v. a. To ſet free; to re- 
ſtore to liberty; to reſcue from ſlavery. Sandys. 
To DISENTHRO'NE. v. a. To depoſe from 
ſovereignty. Milton. 
To DISEN TRANCE. v. a. To awaken from 
a trance, or deep ſleep. Hudibras. 
To DISESPOU'SE. v. a. To ſeparate after faith 


plighted. Milton. 
DISESTEEM. . [dis and sftcem.] Slight re- 
gard. Locke. 


To DISESTE'EM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
regard ſlightly. Chapman. 
DISESTIMA'TION. / [dis and marie, La- 
tin.] Diſreſpe& ; diſeſteem. 
DISFA'VOUR. /. [| dis and fawour.] 
1. Diſcountenance ; unpropitious regard. Bac. 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unacceptable- 
neſs. | Spelman. 
3. Want of beauty. 
To DISFA'VOUR. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To diſcountenance; to withhold or withdraw 
kindneſs, | Swifts 
DISFIGURA'TION, , [from disfigure.] 
1. The act of dis figuring. 
2. The ſtate of being disfigured, 
2. Deformity. | 
To DISFIGURE. v. a. [dis and fgure.] To 
change any thing to a worſe form; to de- 
form; to mangle. 0 
DISFI'GUREMENT. ſ. [from dig gure.] 
Defacement of beauty; change of a better 
form te a worſe. Suckling. 
To DISFO REST. v. a. To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of com- 
mon land. " | | 


To DISFRA'NCHISE, v. 4. To deprive of 
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DIS 


privileges or immunities. Din. * 
DISFRA'NCHISEMENT. J. The a& of f. 
priving of privileges. m 
To DISFU'RNISH. v. a. To deprive; 5 
furniſh ; to ſtrip. Kala 
To DIS AR NIS HI. v. a. dis and gary, 
1. To ſtrip of ornaments. ; 
2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 
To DISGLO'RIFY. Vs 4. To deprive of 


lory ; to treat with indignity. 
To DISGORGE. wa. Ks 
1. To diſcharge by the mouth. Dryden 
2. To pour out with violence. Derian, 
DISGRA'CE. /. [ diſgrace, French.] 
1. Shame; ignominy ; diſhonour, Shalſp, 
2. State of diſhonour, Sidney, 


3. State of being out of favour. 
To DISGRACE. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to 6iſhonoyr, 
Hother, 
2. To put out of favour. | 
DISGRA'CEFUL. a. [| diſgrace and full. 
Shameful ; ignominious. Tayirr, 
DISGRACEFULLY. ad. In diſgrace; with 
indignity ; ignominiouſly. Ben Fonſon, 
DISGRA'CEEULNESS. J. [from diſgracefu.] 
Ignominy ; cauſe of ſhame. 
DISGRA'CER. /. [from diſgrace.] One that 
ex poſes to ſhame. Swift. 
DISGRA'CIOUS. 4. [ dis and gracious.] Un. 
kind ; unfavourable. 5 bakſpeare, 
Ts DISGUTSE. v. a. [deguiſer, French. | 
1. To conceal by an unuſual dreſs. Shall. 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance. 
3. To distigure ; to change the form. Dry, 
4. To deform by liquor, SteFater, 
DISGUT'SE. ſ. [| from the verb.] 
1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perſon 
that wears it. Addiſon, 
2. A counterfeit ſhow. Dryden, 
DISGUI'SEMENT. /. [from diſguiſe. ] Drels 
of concealment. Sidney, 
DISGUYSER. /. [from diſguiſe. ] 
1. One that puts on a diſguiſe. Swift. 
2. One that conceals another by a diſguiſe; 
one that disfigures. Shakſpearts 
DISGU'ST. {. [degout, French.) 
1. Averſicn of the palate from any thing. 
2. Ill- humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived. . | Locke 
To DISGU'ST. v. a. {deg:uter, French. 
1. To raiſe averſion in the ſtomach ; to 
diſtaſte. | 
2. To ſtrike with diſlike ; to offend. Watt, 
3. To produce averſion. Serift, 
DISGU'STFUL. a. e reaches Tow 5 
DISH. /. ¶Dipc, Saxon; diſcus, Latin. | 
1. 1 15 veſſel, in which ſolid food 
is ſerved up at the table. Dryaen. 
2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food. Mil, 
The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular 
Find of food. | Shakſprart, 
To DISH. . a. To ſerve in a diſh, Shape 


'DISH=CLOUT. / [ difþ and clout. ] The cloth 


with which the maids rub their diſhes. Swift, 
DISH-WASHER. . The name of ph 4 
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Ty DISHE'VEL. v. a. ¶ decheveler, Fr. 


| DISHING. 4. 
| DISHO/NEST. a. [dis and hone. ] 


 DISHONOURABLE. a. 


LY 


DIS 


VLLE. a. [deſpabille, Fr.] Undreffed ; 
pL or nezligently dreſſed. Dryden. 


piSH ABVLLE. / Undreſs; looſe drefs. Clara. 
| To Dl 


SHA BIT. v. 4. To throw out of place; 
to drive from their habitation. Shakſpeare. 
DISHA'RMONY . Contrariety to harmony. 


| © DISHEA'R TEN. 2. a. {dis and Learten.] 


To diſcourage 3 to deject; to terrify. Milton. 
DISHE'RISON. J. The act of debarring from 
inheritance. 3 


|, DISHERIT. v. 4. [dis and inherit.] To 


To 
K nolles. South. 
Mortimer. 


cut off from hereditary ſucceſhon. 75 


ſpread the hair diſorderly. 
Concave. 


1. Void of probity; void of faith; faithleſs ; 


fraudulent. South. 
2. Diſgraced; diſhonoured. Dryden. 
Diſgraceful; ignominious. Pope. 


| DISHO'NESTLY. ad. [from diſboneft.] / 


1. Without faith; without probity; faith- 
Shakſpeare. 


lefsly ; wickedly. 
45 Eccles. 


2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaſtely. 
DISHO'NESTY. /. [from diſponeſt.] 


1. Want of probity ; faithleſſneſs. Swift. 
2, Unchaſtity; incontinence. Shakſpearee 


DISHO'N OUR. {f [dis and honour. ] 
1. Reproach; diſgrace 3 ignominy. Boyle. 
2. Reproach uttered 3 cenſure. Shakſpeare. 


To DISHO'N OUR. v. a. [| dis and benour. ] 


1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to 


blaſt With infamy. Ecclus. 
2. To violate chaſtity. . 
To treat with indignity. Dryden. 


from diſponour.] 
1. Shameful; reproachful; ignominious. Dan. 
2. In a ſtate of neglect or diſefteem. Ecclus. 
DISHONOURER. /. f from diſbonour.] 
1. One that treats another with indignity. 


N - : Milton. 
2. A violator of chaſtity. 

To DISHORN. v. a. [dis and Bern.] To 
ſtrip of horns. . Shakſpeare. 

DISHU'MOUR. g. Peeviſhneſs; ill humour; 
uneaſy ſtate of mind. Spectater. 

DISIMPRO'VEMENT. /. Reduction from a 


better to a worſe ſtate. Norris. 
To DISINCA'RCERATE. v. a. To ſet at 
liberty ; to free from priſon. Harvey. 
DISINCLINA'TION. . Want of affection; 
llight; diſlike. | Arbuthnot. 


To DISINCLYNE. v. a. [dis and incline] To 
produce diſſke to; to make diſaffected; to 
alienate affeftion from. : Clarendon. 

DISINGENU'ITY. / [from diſingenuous.] 
Meanneſs of artifice ; untairneſs. Clarendon. 

DISINGE/'NUOUS. a. {dis and ingenuous. ] 
Unfair; meanly artful ; viciouſly ſubtle ; fly ; 
Crafty ; illiberal. Stilling fleet. 

DISINGE'NUOUSLY. ad. In a diſingenuous 
manner. 

DISINGENUOUSNESS. . Mean ſubtilty; 
low craft. Government of the Tongue. 

DISINHE'RISON. /. 


. The act of cuiting off from any heredi- 


tary ſucceſſion. Clarendon. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an here- 


ditary right. Taylor. 
To DISINHE'RIT, v. a. To cut off from an 
hereditary right. Davies. 


To DISIN TER. v. a. To unbury; to take 
out of the grave. Addiſon. 
DISINTERE'SSED. a. [dis and intereſſe, Fr.] 
Void of regard to private advantage; impar= 
tial. Dryden. 
DISINTERE'SSMENT. g. [dis and intereſſe- 
ment, French. ] Diſregard to private advan- 


tage; diſintereſtedneſs. | Prior. 
DISYNTEREST. /. [dis and intereft.] 

1. What is contrary to one's with or proſpe- 

rity. Glanvilles 


2. Indifference to profit. 
DISINTERESTED. a. from diſintereſt.] 
1. Superiour to regard of private advantage z 
not influenced by private profit. Sift. 
2. Without any concern in an affair. 
DISINTERE'STEDLY. ad. In a diſintereſted 
manner. 
DISINTERE'STEDNESS. /. [from difinte- 
reſted. ] Contempt of private intereſt. Brown. 
To DISUNTRICATE. v. 4. [dis and intri- 
cate. ] To difentangle. 
To DISINVTTE. v. a. [dis and invite.] To 
prohibit after an invitation. 


To DISJO'IN. 4. a. I dejoindre, Fr.] To ſepa- 


rats; to part from each other. Milton. 
To DIS JOINT. v. a. [dis and joint.] 
1. To put out of joint. Sandys. 


2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate at the 


part where there is a cement. Trent. 
3. To break in pieces. Blackmore. 
4. To carve a fowl. | 

To make incoherent. Sidney. 


To DISJO'INT. v. n. To fall in pieces. Shak. - 


DISJO/INT. particip. [from the verb.] Sepa- 
rated ; divided. Shakſpeares. 

DISJU'NCT. a. [ disjunctus, Latin.] Disjoint- 
ed; ſeparate. 

DISJU'NCTION. ＋. [from disjunctio, Latin. 
Difunion ; ſeparating; parting. 

DISJU'NCTIVE. a. [ disjunctivus, Latin.] 
1. Incapable of union. Grew.. 
2. Thar which marks ſeparation or, oppoſi- 
tion: as, I love bim, or fear bim. Watts. 


3+ {In logick.] A disjunctive propdfition is 


when the parts 
day or night. 
DISJU'NCTIVELY. ad. Diſtinctiy; ſepa- 
rately, ' Decay of Piety. 
DISK. ſ. [ diſcus, Latin.] 
1. The face of the ſun or planet, as it ap- 
pears to the eye. Newtan, 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient ſports ; a quoit. Grew. 
DISKI'NDNESS. ,. [dis and kindneſs.] 


are oppoſed ; as, It is either 


1. Want of kindneſs ; want of affection. 
2. Jl! turn; injury; detriment. Modo. 

DisLIKE. /. ; 
1. Diſinclination ; abſence of affection. Sper. 
2. Diſcord ; diſſenſion; diſagreement. Fairf. 
To DISLVKE. v. 4. [dis and lite. To diſap- 
| | prove g 


| * 


Soutb. 
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2. To put out of joint. 


Þ1T 


prove; to regard without affection. Temple. 


DISLIYKEFUL. a. [diſlike and full.] Dif- 


affected; malign. Spenſer, 


To DISLTKEN. Ve d. [ dis and lize.] To make 
Shakſpeare. 
DISLUKENESS. /. [dis and /ikeneſs.] Diflimi- 


unlike. 


litude ; unlikeneſs. Locke. 


DISLI KER. ſ. A diſapprover; one that is 


not pleaſed. i Swift. 
To DISLUMB. v. a. 3 and limb.] To dila- 
niate; to tear limb from limb. ; 


To DISLYMN. v. a. [dis and /imn.] To un- 


aint; to ftrike out of a picture. Shakſp. 


To DISLOCATE. v. a. [dis and locus, Lat.] 


M codo. 


I. To put out of the proper place. 
Sha ſpeare. 


DISLOCA'TION. ſ. [ from dijjocate. ] 


1. The act of ſhifting the place of things. 
2. The ſtate of being diſplaced. Burnet. 
3. A luxation; a joint put out. Grew. 


To DISLO DGE. v. 4. [dis and /odge. ] 


* 


1. To remove from a place. Woodward. 
2. To remove from a habitation. Dryden. 
3. To drive an enemy from a ſtation. Dry. 


4+ To remove an army to other quarters. Sh. 


To DISLO'DGE. v. . To go away to another 


place. Milton. 


DISLO'Y AL. 4. [ deſloyal, F rench.] 


1. Not true to allegiance ; faithiels ; falſe to 
a ſovereign. Milton. 
2. Diſhoneit ; perftdious. Shakſpeare. 
3. Not true to the marriage-bed. Shaiſp. 
4. Falſe in love; not conſtant. 


DISLO'YALLY. ad. [from diſleyal.] Not 


- 


faithfully ; diſobediently. 


DISLO'YALTY. /. from diff:ya!. ] 


| DI'SM AL. a. 


1. Want of fidelity to the ſovereign. X. Chor. 
2. Want of fidelity in love. Sha&/peare. 
[ dies malus, Lat. an evil day.] 
Sorrowful ; dire; hoxiid ; uncomfortable ; 
unhappy. | Decay of Piery. 


DI'SSMALLY. ad. Horribly; ſorrowfully. 
DI'SMALNESS. /. [from diſmal.) Horrour; 


ſorrow. 


7 DISMA'NTLE. v. a. [dis and mantle.] 


Tp DISMEMRER. Y. a. 


* 


1. To throw off a dreſs; to ſtrip. South. 
2. To looſe; to unfold ; to throw open. Sh. 
3. Tottrip a town of its outworks. Hakeewill, 
4. To break down any thing external. Dry. 


To DISMA'SK. v. 8. [dis and maſe. ] To diveſt 


of a maſk. Wotton. 


To DISMA'Y. v. a. [deſmayar, Spaniſh. ] To 


terrify ; to diſcourage; to affright. Raleigh. 


DISMA'Y. f [day, Spanith.] Fall of 


courage; terrour feit; deſertion of mind. Mil. 


DISMA'YEDNESS. /. from diſmay | De- 


Sidney. 


jection of courage; diſpiritedneſs. 


DISME: . [ French.] A tenth; the tenth 


Shakſpeare. 
| dis and member.] 
o divide member fiom member; to cut in 


part; tithe. 


Pieces. Swift. 
To DISMT'SS. v. a. [ai miſſus, Latin. ] | 

1. To ſend away. Acts. 

2. To give leare of departure. Diyden. 


Zo To diſcards: * 
| a I 


1 


DISMILSSION. / [from iſm If, Latin 
1. Diſpatch; act of ſending away. Doyle 
2. An Honourable diſcharge from any office, 
3+ Deprivation ; obligation to leave an er. 
or place. h | 
To DISMO'RTGAGE. ». a. [dis andes 
gage. ] To redeem from mortgage. ot 
To /DISMO'UNT. v. a. [ demonter, French 1 
1. To throw off a horſe. Sh:k(pear 
2. To throw from any elevation. LT 
3. To throw cannon from its carriage. Ky, 
To DISMO UNT. v. », a 
1. To alight from a horſe. Addiſn 
2. To deſcend from an elevation. 
To DISNA'TURALIZE. ». a. [dis and au. 
ralize.] To alienate; to make alien. | 
DISNA“TURED. a. [dis and nature.] VUnna. 
tural ; wanting ratural tenderneſs, Sbablp. 
DISOBE'DIENCE. /. [is and obedience.] © 
1. Violation of lawful commands or pro. 
hibition; breach of duty due to ſuperiours, 
; : Still ing fleet, 
2. Incompliance. Blacimire, 
DISOBEDIENT. a. [dis and cbediert.] Net 
obſervant of lawful authority. King:. 
To DISUBE'Y. v. a. [dis and ebay.] To break 
commands or tranſgreſs prohibitions. Denban. 
DISOZLIGA'TION. . Ladis and obligatimn,] 
Offence ; caufe of diiguſt. Clarendin. 
2% DISOBLI“GE. v. a. [dis and ollige.] To 
offend; to diſguſt; to give offence to. Clar, 
DISOBLIGING. part. a. [from diſoblige.] 
Diſguſting; unpleaſing; offenſive. Gow. f J. 
DISOBLI GiINGLY. ad. In a diſguſting or 
offenſive manner ; without attention to pleaſe, 
DISGBLVGINGNESS. /. [from &iſcd/igirg.] 
Offenſiveneſs; readineſs to diſguſt. 
DISO'RBED. a. [dis and orb. ] Throvn out of 
the proper orbit. | Shakſpeare, 
DISORDER. f. [ defordre, French. ]. 
1. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregularity ; 


' confuſion. SpeFatir, 
2. Tumult; diſturbance ; buſtle. Muller. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. Pope. 


4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding in- 
ſtitution. N Wi dim. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which cauſes health; ſickneſs; dil- 
temper. Locke, 
6. Diſcompoſure of mind. 
To DISO'RDER. . a. [dis and order.] 
1. To throw into confuſion ; to confound ; to 
diſturb; to ruffle. Milton. 
2. To make ſick; to diſturb the body. 
3. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 
DISO'RDERED. a. [from diſerder.] Diſorder- 
ly ; irregular ; vicious; looſe ; debauched. 
ay Shakſpeare. * 
DISO'RDEREDNESS. ſ. Irregularity ; Want 
of order; confuſion. . Kriiles. 
DISO'RDERLY. a. [from diſerder. 
1. Confuſed ; immethodical. Hale, 
2. Irregular; tumultuous. Aadiſen. 
3. Lawleſs ; contrary to law; inordinate ; Vi- 


cious. Bacon. 
8 DIS- 


Hort. 
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*O/'RDERLY. ad. {from diſorder. ] | 
9 ee rule ; without method ee 
8 1 fuſedl . : b aleig ” 
* * Fen — inordinately. Theſſal:nians. 
DISORDINATE- a. [dis and ordinate. ] Not 
living by the rules of virtue. Milron. 
DISO'RDINA TELY. ad. Inordinately ; vici- 


| ORIENTATED. a. ¶ dis and orient. ] Turn- 
ed from the eaſt; turned from the right di- 


i | Harris. 
ction. , 
7, DISO'WN.. v. a. [dis and 020n. ] | 
1. To deny; not to allow. Dryden. 


„To abrogate; to renounce. 

J DISPA'ND. Ve 4. | diſpando, Latin.] To 
diſplay; to ſpread abroad. | a 

DISPA'NSION. /. [from diſpanſus, Lat.] The 

act of diſplaying ; diffuſion ; dilatation. 

7 DISPA'RAGE. v. a. | from diſpar, Latin, ] 
1. To marry any one to another of inferiour 
condition» | : 
2. To match unequally ; to injure by union 
with ſomething inferiour in excellence. 

3. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething 

ol leſs value. wo 
4. To treat with contempt; to mock ; to 

f flout. 2 Milt Nn. 
5. To bring reproach upon; to be the cauſe 

of diſgrace. 

DISPARAGEMENT. /. ¶ from diſparage.] 

1. Injurious union, or compariſon with ſome- 
thing of inferiour excellence. L'Eſtrange. 
2. [In law. ] Matching an heir in marriage 
under his or her degree, or againſt decency. 

| Sidney. 


3. Reproach ; diſgrace; indignity. Worten. 


DISPARAGER. /. One that diſgraces. 
DISPARATES. / [diſparata, Latin.] Things 
ſo unlike that they cannot be compared with 
each other. . 
DISPARIT V. {. from diſpar, Latin. ] 
1. Inequality; difference in degree either of 
rank or excellence. | Rogers. 
2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
To DISPA'RK. v. a. [dis and park. ] 
1. To throw open a park. Shakſpeares 
2. To ſet at large without encloſure. Waller. 
To DISPA'R'T. v. a. [dis and part; deſperticr, 
Latin.] To divide in two; to ſeparate ; to 
break 3 to burſt ; to rive. Deer. 
DISPA'SSION. ſ. [dis and paſſion.] Freedom 
from mental perturbation. Temple. 
DISPA'SSIONATE. a. [from dis and paſſon- 
ate.] Cool; calm ; moderate; temperate. C/ar. 
To DISPE'L, v. a. [diſpello, Latin. ] To drive 
by ſcattering ; to diſſipate. Locke. 
DISPE'NCE. / Idiſpenſe, Fr.] Expence; coſt; 


charge. Spenier. 


To DIS FEN D. . a. [diſpendo, Latin. } 10 


ipend ; to conſume. - Spenſer. 


_ DISPENSARY. /. [from diſpenſe.] The place 
| G 


where medicines are diſpenſcd. arth. 
{ DISPENSA'TION. . from diſpenſatio, Lat.] 
I, Diſtribution; the act of dealing out any 
thing. Woedward. 
. The dealing of God with his creatures; 


Swift. - 


Atterbury. 


DIS 


method of providence. Tay bor. 
2. An exemption from ſome law. Ward. 
DIS FEN OR. „ [Lat.] One employed in 
dealing out any thing; a diſtributer. Bacen. 
DISPENSATORV. /. [from diſpenſe. A book 
in wich the compoſition of medicines is de- 


ſcribed and directed; a pharmacopria. Hammond. 


To DISPE'NSE. v. @. | diſpenſer, French. 
I. To deal out; to diſtribute, Decay Piety. 
2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To DISPENSE with. To excuſe ; to grant 
diſpenſation for; to allow. Raleigh. 

DISPETSUE. /. [from the verb.] Diſpenſation; 
exempꝭ ion. Milton. 

DISPE NSER. /. [from diſpenſe.] One that 
diſpenſes ; a diſtributer. Spratt. 

To DiSPE'OPLE. v. a. [dis and people.) To 
depopulate; to empty of people. Pope. 

DISPE'OPLER. . from diſpeople.] A depo- 
pulator : a waſter. Say. 

To DiSPERGE. v. a. [diſpergo, Latin.] To 
ſprinkle ; to ſcatter. Shakſpeare. 

To DISPERSE. v. a. | diſperſus, Lai | 
1. To ſcatter; to drive to different parts. Ex. 
2. To diſſipate. : Milton. 

DISPERSEDLT. ad. [from diſperſed.] Ina 
diſperſed manner. - Hooker. 

DISPE'RSEDNESS. /. [from diſperſed-] 

1. The ſtate of being diſperſed. 
2. Thinneſs; ſcatteredneſs. Brerecvood. 

DISPE RSER. /. | from diſperſe.] A ſcatterer; 
a ſpreader. Spectator. 

DISPERSION. / [from diſperſia, Latin.] 

1. The act of ſcattering or ſpreading. 
2. The ſtate of being ſcattered. Raleigb. 


To DISPIRIT. v. a. [dis and ſpirit.] FE 


1. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs; to 
damp; to terrify ; to intimidate. Clarendon. 
2. To oppreſs the conſtitution of the body; 
to exhauſt the ſpirits. Collier, 
DISPURITEDNESS. .. [from diſpirit.] Want 
of vigour. ; + 
To DISPLA'CE. v. a. [dis and place.] 
1. To put out of place. 
2. To put out of any ſtate, condition, or dig- 
nity. Bacon. 
3. To diſorder. | Shakfpeare. 
DISPLA'CENCY. / [difplicentia, Latin. | 
1. Incivility ; diſobligation. | 
2. Ditguſt ; any thing unpleaſing. D. of P. 
To DISPLA'NT. v. a. {dis and plant.] ; 
1. To remove a plant. | 


2. To drive a people from the place in which 


they have fixed. Bacon. 
DISPLANTA*TION. /. 

I. The removal of a plant. 4 

2. The ejection of a jcople. Raleigh, 


To DISPLA'Y. v. a. | de/ployer, French. ] | 
1. To ſpread wide. , | 


Locke. 


2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. 
3. To carve; to cut up. Spectator. 
4. To talk without reſtraint. Shakipeare. : 


$. To ſet out oftentatiouſly to view. 'Shaklp. 

DISPLA'Y. , from the verb.] An exhibition 

ot any thing to view. | Spcftatore 

DISPLE ASANCE, . [from difflcafe.] 9 ; 
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_ diſcontent, Obſolete. 


DIS 


Fpenſer. 4. Temper of mind. Sb | 

DISPLEASANT. 2. Unpleaſing; 8 ; 5. Affection of kindneſs or i!1-wil, "ale "Y 
_ unpleaſant. 5 Glanville. 6. Predominant inclination. 5 
To DISPLE ASE. v. a. [dis and pleeſe.] DISPO'SITIVE. a. That which implies di. 
2. To offend ; to make angry. = Temple, al of any property ; decretive. chf. 
2. To diſguſt; to raiſe averſion. Lecke. DISPO'SITIVELY. ad. [from diefe, 
DISPLE'ASINGNESS. /. {from diſpleaſing.] Diſtributively. ES Br 
Offenſiveneſs ; quality of offending. Locke. DISPO'SITOR. ſ. The lord of that fizn in 


DISPLE*ASURE. /. | from diſpleaſe.] 


1. Uneafineſs ; pain received. oc ke. 


2. Offence; pain given. Judges. 
3. Anger; indignation. Knolles. 
- 4+ State of diſgrace. Peacbam. 


To DIS PLEASURE. v. a. To diſpleaſe; not 


to gain favour. Bacon. 


To DISPLO'DE. v. a. ¶diſplodo, Lat.] To diſ- 


perſe with noiſe ; to vent with violence. Mil. 
DISPLO'SION. / [from diſploſus, Latin. ] The 
act of diſploding; a ſudden burſt with noiſe, 
DISPO RT. ſ. [dis and port.] Play; ſport; 
paſtime ; diverſion. Hayward. 
To DISPO'RT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
divert. Sbalſpeare. 
To DISPO RT. v. . To play; to toy; to 
wanton. Pope. 
DISPO'SAL. f. [from difpoſe.] 
1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; diſtribution. Milton. 
2. The power of diſtribution; the right of 
beſtowing. Atterbury. 
3. Government; conduct. Locke. 
7 DISPO'SE. v. a. [diſpoſer, French. 
1. To employ to various purpoſes; to diffuſe. 
Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. Spratt. 
3. To turn to any particular end or conſe- 
QUENCE» Dryden. 
4+ To adapt; to form for any Curpoſe. Sper. 
5. To frame the mind. Smalridges 
6. To regulate ; to adjuſt. Dryden, 
7. To DISTOSE of. To apply to any puipole ; 
to transfer to any perſon. Swift. 
8. To DisyosE of. To put into the hands of 
another. Tatler. 
9. To Dis OSE of. To give away. Maller. 
10. To DisyosE of. To employ to any end. 


Bacon. 

31. To DisyosE of. To place in any condi- 
tion. Dryden. 
12. To DIsrosx of. To put away by any 
means. ä Burnet. 
To DISPO'SE. v. ». To bargain; to make 
terms. Sbatſpeare. 


DISPO'SE. /. [from the verb.] 
x. Power; management; diſpoſal, Sbakſp. 
2. Diftribution ; act of government. Milton. 


3. Diſpoſition; caſt of behaviour. Sap. 
4. Caſt of mind; inclination. Sbak peare. 
DISPO SER. /. from di{po/. ] 
1. Piſtributer; giver; beſtower. Eraunt. 
2. Governour; 1egulator. Boyle. 


3. One who gives to whom he pleaſes. Prior. 
DISPOSITION. /. {from diſpeſitio, Latin. ] 
I. Order; method ; diftribution. 
2. Natural fitneſs ; quality. 

3. Tendency to any act or ſtate. 


Dryden. 
Newton. 
Bacon. 


which the planet is. 
To DISPOSSE'SS. v. a. [dit and $97; 
put out of poſſeſſion; to deprive * * 


Fairfax. Knoles. Tullaſm, 


DISPO'SURE. /. [from diſpoſe.} 
1. Diſpoſal ; government; Power; manage, 
ment. 1 Sarchn. 
2. State; poſture. Motion. 


DISPRA'ISE. /. Blame; cenſure. Aj, 
To DISPRATISE. v. 4. To blame; to cenſure 
to condemn. 


DISPRA'ISER. ,. 


Shak 
A cenſurer. Pon 


DISPRA'ISABLE. a. [from diſraiſe.] Un- 


worthy of commendation. 
DISPRA'ISINGLY. ad. With blame. Shelſp, 
To DISPRE'AD. v. a. [dis and ſpread] Ty 
ſpread different ways. Pope, 
DISPRO'FIT. ſ. Loſs ; damage. 
DISPRO'OQF. . [dis and proof. ] Confutation; 
conviction of errour or falſehood. Atterbyy, 
To DISPRO'PERTY. v. 4. To diſpoſſeſs. 
DISPROPO'RTION. fo Unſujitableneſs in 
quantity of one thing to another; want of 
ſymmetry. N Denhan, 
To DISPROPO'RTION. v. a. To miſmatch; 
to join things unſuitable. | Suckling, 
DISPROPO'R TION ABLE. a. Unſuitable in 
quantity or quality. Suckling. Smalridge. 
DISPROPO'RTION ABLENESS. f. Unſuit- 
ableneſs to ſomething elſe. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLY. ad. Unſuitably ; 
not ſymmetrically. | 
DISPROPO'R TIONAL. a. Diſproportionable; 
unſymmetrical ; ill adapted. 
DISPROPO'R TIONALLY. ad. Unſuitably 
with reſpect to quantity or value. 
DISPROPO'RTIONATE. a. Unſymmetri- 
cal; unſuitable to ſomething elſe. Ray. 
DISPROPO'R TIONATELY. ad. Unſuita- 
bly ; unſymmetrically. 
DISPROPORTIONATENESS. ſ. Unluit- 
ableneſs in bulk or value. 
To DISPRO'VE. v. @. [dis and prove. ] 
1. To confute an aſſertion; to convict of er. 
rour or falſehood. N Hotkers 
2. To convict of a practice of errour. Hooker. 
DiSPRO/VER. . from diſprove. } One that 
confutes. 


DISPU'NISHABLE. a. Without penal re- 


ſtraint. Swift, 
DISPU”TABLE. a. [from di pute. 

1. Liable to conteſt 3 controvertible. South, 

2. Lawful to be conteſiel. Saoifts 


DI'SPUTANT. f. [from diſpute 3 diſputanis 
Latin.] A controvertiſt; an arguer 3 4 rea- 
ſoner. Speftatore 

DI'SPUTANT. a. Diſputing; engaged in con- 


i M itt Me 
troverſy. Dis. 


. 
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| To DISPU'TE. V. d. 


[ DISQUYET. a. Uneaſy ; reſtleſs. 


"TATION. J [from diſputatio, Latin. 
* Kill of a ; argumentation. 


2. Controverſy 3 argumental conteſt. Sidney. 


| SPUTATIOUS. 4. [from diſpute. ] Inclined 


to diſpute 3 cavilling. Addiſon. 


DISPU'TATIVE. a» | from diſpute. ] Diſpoſed 
to debate. Watts. 


7, DISPU'TE. v. u. [ diſpute, Lat.] To con- 


tend by argument; co altercate; to debate; 
to @ontroverts Tillotſon. 


Hooker. Tatler. 
Dryden. 
Shakſpeare. 


1, To contend for. 


2. To oppoſe z to queſtion. 
Jo diſcuſs 3 to conſider. 


| DISPU'TE. /. Conteſt ; controverſy. Bentley. 


PISPU'TELESS. a. Undiſputed ; uncontro- 
vertible. 


| DISPU'TER. . A controvertiſt ; one given to 


Stilling fleet. 


| argument. 1. 
| DISQUALIFICA'TION. /. That which diſ- 


qualifies. Spectator. 


J DISQUALIFY. v. a. [dis and gualify.] 


1. To make unfit ; to diſable by ſome natural 
or legal impediment. — Swvift, 
2. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
fitive reſtriction. 5 Sift. 

7, DISQUA'NTITY. v. a. To leſſen. 


| DISQUYET. /. Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; vex- 


Tillotſon. 
Shakſp. 
To DISQUIET. v. a. To diſturb; to make 
uneaſy ; to fret; to vex. Roſcommon. 
DISQUYETER. /. A diſturber ; a haraſſer. 
DISQUYETLY. ad. Without reſt; anxioully ; 


ation,; anxiety» 


uneaſily. 5 Shakſpeare. 
DISQUYETNESS: J. Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; 
anxiety. | Hooker. 


DISQUYE TUDE. /. Uneafineſs ; anxiety. Ad. 
DISQUISI TION. /. [ diſquifitic, Latin,] Ex- 
amination ; diſputative inquiry. Arbutbnot. 
To DISRA'NK., v. a» To degrade from his 
rank. 
DISREGARD. ſ. Slight notice; neglect. 
To DISREGARD. v. a To ſlight; to con- 
temn. ; Spratt. Smalridge. 
DISREGA'RDFUL. 4. Negligent; contemptu- 
Ous. ; 
DISREGA'RDFULLY. ad. Contemptuouſly. 
DISRE'LISH. f. [dis and reli. | 
1. Bad taſte; nauſeouſneſs. Milton, 
2. Diſlike ; ſqueamiſhneſs. * Locke. 
To DISRELISH. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To infect with an unpleaſant taſte, Rogers. 
2. To want a taſte of. Pope. 
DISREPUTA'TION. f. [dis and reputation. ] 
Diſgrace; diſhonour. Taylor. 
DISREPU'TE. {. [dis and repute.] Ill character; 
diſhenour ; want of reputation. 
DISRESPE'CT. /. [dis and reſpe#.] Incivility; 
want of reverence ; rudeneſs. Clarendon. 
DISRESPE'CTFUL. a. Irreverent; uncivil.. 
DISRESPE'CTFULLY. ad. Irreverently. Ad. 
74 DISRO'BE. v. a. To undreſs ; to uncover; 
to ſtrip, Wotton. 


/ DISRUPTION./Z. [diſruprio, Latin.] The act 


of breaking aſunder ; a breach; rents Ray. 


4% 


DIS 
DISSATISFA'CTION. . [dis and ſatisfa&ion.} 
The ſtate of being diſlatisfied ; diſcontent. 
4 Rogers, 
DISSATISFA'CTORINESS. /. [from diſſatiſ- 
Factory.] Inability to give content. 
DISSATISFA'CTORY. a. [from diffatisfy. 1 


Unable to give content. 
To DISSA'TISFY. v. a. | dis and ſatisfy. ] To 


diſcontent ; to diſpleaſe. ollier. 
To DISSE CT. v. a. [| difſeco, Latin. ] 
1. To cut in pieces. Roſcommon. 


2. To divide and examine minutely, as an 
anatomiſt. — AMAtterburys 
DISSE'CTION. /. [difeio, Latin. ] The act 
ol ſeparating the parts of animal bodies; ana- 


tomy. Glanville. 
To DISSE'IZE. v. a. [diffaiſer, French.] Ta 
diſpoſſeſs; to deprive, Locke. 


DISSEISIN. ſ. [from diſſaiſir, French.] An 
unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his land, Corvel. 
DISSE IZ OR. /. | from diſſeixe.] He that diſ- 
poſſeſſes another. 
To DIiSSE'MBLE, Us As [ diſſimulo, Latin. ] 
1. To hide under falſe appearance; to pretend 
that not to be which really is. Hayward. 
2. To pretend that to be which is not. Prior. 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. n. To play the hypocrite; 
to uſe falſe profeſſions, | Rowes 
DISSE'MBLER. f. [from diſſemble.] A hy- 
pocrite 3 a man who conceals his true diſpoſi- 
tion. | Raleigh. 
DISSE'MBLINGLY. ad. With diflimulation z 
hypocritically, @_ Knolless 
To DISSEMINATE. v. a. ¶ diſſemino, Latin. ] 
To ſcatter as ſeed; to ſpread every way. Att. 
DISSEMINA*TION: /. [ diſſeminatio, Latin. ] 
The act of ſcattering like ſeed. Brown. 
DISSEMINA'TOR. /. [difſeminator, Latin. 
He that ſcatters ; a ſpreader. Decay of Piety. 
DISSE'NSION. ſ. [difenfio, Latin. ] Piſſagree- 
ment; ſtrife ; contention ; quarrel ; breach of 
union. | Knolles. 
DISSE'NSIQUS. a. Diſpoſed to diſcord; con- 


tentious. Acbam. 
To DISSE NT. v. n. [diſſentio, Latin.] 
1. To diſagree in opinion. Addiſon, 


2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 
: ck ah Hooker. 
DISSENT. /. [from the verb.] Diſagreement ; 
difference of opinion; declaration of difference 
of opinion. | | Bentley, 
DISSEN TA'NEOUS. a. | from diſſent.] Diſs 
agreeable ; inconſiſtent 3 contrary. f 
DISSE'NTER. /. [ from diſſent.] | 
1. One that diſagrees, or declares his dif. 
agreement from an opinion. Locke. 
2. One who, for whatever reaſon, refuſes the 
communion of the Engliſh church. 


DISSER TA'TION. /. [ difſertatio, Latin] A 
Pope. 


diſcourſe ; a diſquiſition. op 
To DISSE'RVE. v. a. * and ſerve.] To do 
injury to; to miſchief; to harm. Clarengpne 
DISSE'RVICE. / [dis and ſervice, ] Injury; 

miſchief; ill turn. | Colliers 
DISSERVICEABLE. 2. Injurious; miſchie- 

vous; hurtſul. 


DIS» 8 | 


1 


DISSE'RVICEABLENESS. ſ. Injury; harm; 

hurt; miſchief. : Norris. 
To DISSE'TTLE. v. a. To unſettle; to uv»fix. 
To DISSE'VER. v. @. [dis and fever. ] To part 


in two; to break ; to divide; to ſeparate; to 


difunite. Raleigh. 
DISSIDENCE. /. [4i//idev, Latin.] Diſcord 
diſagreement. 


DISSULIENCE. g. [difilic, Latin.] The act 
of ſtarting aſunder. 
DISSFLIiIENT. a. {4 //i/i-ns, Latin, ] Starting 
aſunder; burſting in two. 
DISSILYTION., /. C diffilie, Latin. ] The act of 
bdurſting in two. He yle. 
DISSUMILAR. a. [dis and ſimtlar.] Unlike; 
heterogeneous. Bevie. Neꝛuten. 
DISSIMILARITY. / [from dfſimilar. } Un- 
kknets ; diflimilitude. Cheyne, 
DISSIMI'LITUDE. /. Unlikenefs ; want of 
refer biance. Stilling feet. Pope. 
DISSIMULA'TION. f. [diffimulati:, Latin. ] 
The act of diſſembling; hypocriſy. South, 
DYSSIPABLE. 4. from diffpare. | Eaſily ſcat- 


teied, Ba: on. 


T DI SSIpATE. v. a. [ diſſipatus, Latin. ] 


1. To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe. Voodæu. 
2. To ſcatter the attention. Savage Life, 
3. To ſpend a fof tune. London. 

DISSIPA”TION. [. {d/ipotio, Latin. 
1. The act of diſperſion. Hale. 
2. The ftate of being diſperſed. Milton. 
3. Scattered attention. ; Sevifte 
Te DISSO'CIATE. v. a. {difecic, Latin. ] To 
ſeparate z to diſunite ; to part. Boyle. 
DISSO'LV ABLE. 2. [from die.] Capable 
of diſſolution. | Newoton. 
DYSSOLUBLE. a. [di ſſelubilis, Latin.] Capable 
of ſeparation of one part from another. Voodæv. 
DISSOLUBFLITY. /. from d/Jo/ub/e.] Liable- 
neſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts. Hale. 
To DISSO'LVE:. v. as [diffo/vo, Latin.) 
1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by diſ- 
uniting the parts with heat or moiftere ; to 
melt; to liquefy. Mood avard. 
2. To break; to diſunite in any manner. 


| 2 Peter. 
3. To leoſe ; to break the ties of any thing. 
. : Milton. 
4. To ſeparate perſons united. Shaijpeare. 
5. To break up afſemblies. Bacon. 
6. To ſolve; to clear. Daniel. 
7. To break an enchantment. Milton. 
8. To be relaxed by pleaſure. Dryden. 
To DISSO'LVE. v. 7. 
1 To be melted ; to be liquefied. Addiſon. 
2. To fall to nothing. Shokſpeares 


3. To melt away in pleaſure. 
DISSO'LVENT. a. fr m diſſelve.] Having 
the power of diflolving or melting. Ray. 
DISSO'LVENT. /. That which has the power 
of diſoniting the parts of any thing. Arburh. 
DISSO'LVEK. /. That which has the power of 
diflolving. Arbutbnot. 


DISSOꝰ LVIBLE. a. | from diſſolve. ] Liable to 


periſh by diſſolution- Hale. 
DISSOLUTE. 2. [ digelutus, Latin. ] Looſe; 


| 


TS 


wanton ; unreſtrained ; luxurious; debanche 


diffolved in pleaſures. Hayward, ro, 


DYSSOLUTELY. ad. from d late. 
ly ; in debauchery, Tn _ - 
DISSOLUTENESS. /. [from deine] Tas. 
neſs ; laxity of manners; debauchery. 2 
DISSOLU'TION. J. [ditlutic, Latin. 
I. The act of liquetying by heat or moiſty 
2. The ſtate of being liquefied, ” 
3. The ſtate of melting away. Sbal ſpears 
4+ Deſtruction of any thing by the ſeparation 
of its parts. | 7 
5+ The ſubſtance formed by diffolvin 


ye 


South, 


& any 
; . Bag, 
6. Death; the reſolution of the body into its 


conſtituent elements, Raleigh 
7. Deſtruction, Hoo 
8. Breach of any thing compacted. Saat. 
9+ The act of breaking up an aſſembly, 
10. Looſeneſs of manners. Atterbury, 

DISSONANCE. F{. [ diſſonance, French. ] A 
mixture of harſh, unharmonious ſounds. Mi, 

DI'SSONANT. a. [ diſſinans, Latin. 

1. Barſh ; unbarmonious. Thomlor, 
2. Incongruous ; diſagreeing. " Hakew.ll, 

To DISSUA'DE. v. 4. [dif/uadeo, Latin.) 

1. Jo dehort; to divert by reaſon or impor. 
tunity from any thing. Shakipeare, 
2. To repreſent any thing as unit, Mijn, 

DISSUA'DER. /. [from diſſuade. ] He that 
diſſuades. 

DISSUA'SION. /. [ diſſuaſto, Latin.] Urgency 
of reaſon or importunity againſt any thing; 
dehortation. B:yle, 

DISSUA'SIVE. a. [from d[/uade.] Dehorta- 
tory ; tending to deter. 

DISSUA'SIVE. ſ. Dehortation; argument to 
turn the mind off from any purpoſe. G. of J. 

DISSVYLLABLE. /. ¶ 3; and ovanatn.] A word 
of two ſyllables. Di den. 


DT STAFF. f. dirxæp, Saxon. ] 


1. The ſtaff from which the flax is draun in 


ſpinning. Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female ſex. 
Hawe!, 


DI'STAFF- THISTLE. ſ. A ſpecies of thiſtle. 
To DISTA'IN. v. a. [dis and ftain.] 
1. To ſtain; to tinge. Pepe, 
2. To blot; to ſully with infamy. Spenſer. 
DISTANCE. /. [diftance, Fr. d/fantia, Latin.) 
I. Diftance is ſpace confidered between any 


two beings. Locke, 
2. Remoteneſs in place. Prin. 
3. The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts in 
fencing. Shak(peares 


4. Contrariety ; oppoſition. , Shakipeare. 
5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where horſes 


run. | f L' Efirang:s 
6. Space of time. Prir, 
7. Remoteneſs in time. Smalridge. 
8. Ideal disjunction. Locle. 


9. Reſpect; diſtant behaviour. Dryden. 

10. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve. Millan. 
To DIST ANCE. v. a. [from the noun» | 

1. To place remotely ; to throw off from the 


view. i Dider. 
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DISTANT. 2. [diftans, Latin. ] 


4 To 35 behind at a race the length of a 
 diſtance- g Gays 


1. Remote in place; not Nears Ao 
2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 
0 


3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten miles 


diftant , : 
N ſerved 3 fl 8 ; : : 
ex 3 4 not obviouss Addiſon. 


| DISTA'STE. 4. dis and tafte. ] 


1. Averſion of the palate 3 diſguſt. Bacon. 
2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. i Bacon. 
„Anger; alienation of affection. Bacon. 


DIST A'STE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
155 To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs. Sat. 


2. To diſlike; to loathe. Sbalſpeare. 
3. To offend; to diſguſt. Davies. 
To vex ; to exaſperate. Pope. 


DISTA'STEFUL. a. [diſtaſte and full.] 
1. Nauſeous to the palate; diſguſting. Glarw. 


2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. Dawvies. 
Malignant; malevolent. Brown. 


| DISTE'MPER. T [dis and temper] 


1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts. 


2. A diſeaſe ; a malady. Suckling. 
3+ Want of due temperature. Raleigh. 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind. Shakſpeares 
5. Want of due balance between contraries. 
: Bacon. 
6. Depravity of inclination. K. Charles. 
7. Tumultuous diſorder. Waller. 
8. Uneaſineſs. Shakſpeares 
70 DISTE'MPER. v. a. [dis and temper. ] 
1. To diſeaſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. To diſorder. Boyle. 
4+ To diſturb; to ruffle. Dryden. 
4+ To deſtroy temper or moderation. Addiſon. 
5+ To make diſaffected. Shakſpeare. 
DISTEMPERATE. 4. [dis and femperate.] 
Immoderate. 5 Raleigh. 


| DISTE'MPERATURE. / [from diftemperate. ] 


1. Intemperateneſs; exceſs of heat or cold, or 


other qualities. Abbot. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſneſs. 
3. Perturbation of the mind. Shakſpeare. 


4. Confuſion 3 commixture of extremes. Sh. 
T5 DISTE'ND. v. a. {diftendo, Latin.] To 
ſtreteh out in breadth, Thomſon 
DISTENT. /. from dift:nd.) The ſpace 
through which any thing is ſpread. Wotton. 


| DISTE'NTION. / diftentio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of ſtretching in breadth: Arbuth. 
2. Breadth; ſpace occupied. 

3. The act of ſeparating one part from an- 
other, Witt. 


| 7: DISTHRONT ZE. v. a. [dis and throne. ] 


To dethrone. Not uſed. Spenſer. 


| DISTICH. /, [4iſticbon, Latin.] A couplet; a 


couple of lines ; an epigram conſiſting only of 


% 


two verſes. Camden. 
To Dis TTL. v. n. [djfillo, Latin. ] 
1. To drop; to fall by drops. P 


"As To flow gently and filently. — — Raleigh. 
J. To uſe a till, g Shadſpeart, 


$ To DISTIL, . her 7 
ts To let fall in drops. Feb. Drayten, 
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2. To force by fire through the veſſels of di. 
ſtillation. = . Shakſpeares 
3. To draw by diſtillation. Beyle. 
DISTILLA'TION. f [diftillatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops. 
3. That which falls in drops. | 
4. The act of diſtilling by fire. Neævton. 
5. The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill. Shakſp. 
DISTYLLATORY. a: [from diftil.] Belong- 
ing to diſtillation. Boyle. 
DISTTLLER. / from dif?.] 5 
1. One who practiſes the art or trade of di- 
ſtilling. Boyle. 
2. One who makes and ſells pernicious” in- 
flammatory ſpirits. 3 
DISTTLMENT. f. f from di.] That which 
is drawn by diſtillation, Shakſpeares 
DISTINCT. a. { diſtinctus, Latin, }] 
1. Different; not the ſame. Stilling fleet. 


2. Separate; not conjunct. Tillctſon. 
3. Clear; unconfuſed. Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated, Milton. 
5. Marked out; ſpecified. Milton. 


DISTI'NCTION. /. fd:ifinfiv, Latin.] 
1. Note of difference. 
2, Honourabke note of ſuperiority. 


3. That by which one differs from another. Loc. 


4. Preference or neglect in compariſon with 


ſomething elſe, Dryden. 
5. Separation of complex notions. Sbałſp. 
6. Diviſion into different parts. Dryden. 
7. Notation of difference between things ſeem- 
ingly the ſame; diſcrimination. Norris. 


8. Diſcernment; judgment. 


DISTTNCTIVE. a. [from diſtincꝭ.] 
1. That which makes diſtinction or differ- 
ences. | Pope. 
2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh and diſ- 
cern; judicious. Brown. 
DISTINCTIVELY. ad. In right order; not 
confuſedly. Sbalſpeare. 
DISTUNCTLY. ad. ¶ from diſtinct.] 
1. Not confuſedly. Wels, 
2. Plainly; clearly. Dryden. 


DISTIUNCTNESS. /, from diftin&.].. 
1. Nice obſervation of the difference between 


things. | Ray. 
2. Such difcrimination of things as makes 
them eaſy to be obſerved, . 


. To DISTTNGUISH. . a. [diftingue, Latin. 
1. To note the diverſity of things. Heoker. 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 

honour, Prior. 
3. To divide by notes of diverſity. © Burnet. 
4+ To know one from another by any mark 
of difference. | Watts. 
5. To diſcern critically ;- to judge. CShakſp. 
6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate ; to 
make different from another. Locke. 
7. To make known or eminent. 


oft. To DISTINGUISH. v. 2. To make diſtine- 


tron ; to find or ſto .v the difference. Child. 


DISTI'NGUISHABLE. a. {from diſinguiſp. 


1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed. + Hale, 
2. Worthy of note; worchy of regard, Swifts 
DIS. 
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DISTINGUISHED. part. a. Eminent ; ex- 


DISTINGUISHER. ſ. [from diſtinguiſb. 

I. A judicious obſerver; one that accurately 
diſcerns one thing from another. ; 

2. He that, ſeparates one thing from another 
by proper marks of diverſity. Brown. 
DISTFYNGUISHINGLY. ad. With diſtinc- 

tion. Pope. 
DISTTNGUISHMENT. /. Diſtinction; ob- 
ſervation of difference. Graunt. 
To DIS TO RT. v. a. [ diſtortus, Latin.] 

1. To writhe ; to twiſt ; to deform by irregu- 
lar motions. | Smith. 
2. To put out of the true direction or poſture. 
8 : Tillotſon. 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. Peacham. 
DISTORTION. ,. | difortie, Latin. ] Irregular 


parts diſordered. Prior. 
To DISTRACT. v. a. part. paſſ. difira&ed ; 
© anciently diftraught. [ diſtractus, Latin. ] 
1. To pull different ways at once. Brown. 
2. To ſeparate ; to divide. 
2. To turn from a fingle direction toward 
various points, South, 
4. To fill the mind with contrary conſidera- 
tions; to perplex. Pſalms. Locke. 
To make mad. Tate. 
DISTRA'CTEDLY. ad. [from diſract.] Mad- 
ly; frantickly; Shakfpeare. 
DISTRA'CTEDNESS. {. from diſtract.] The 
© Rate of being diſtracted; madneſs, 
DISTRA'CTION. . [diftra#tio, Latin. ] 


1. Tendency to different parts. Shakſpeare. 
2. Confuſion; ſtate in which the attention is 
called different ways. Dryden. 
3. Perturbation of mind. Tatler. 


4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits ; 
vagrancy of the mind. Atterbury. 
5. Diſturbance; tumult cauſed by difference 

of ſentiments. , Clarendon. 

os DISTRA'IN. v. a. [from diſtringo, Latin. ] 

To ſeize. Shakſpeare. 
To DISTRA'IN. v. n. To make ſeizure. Marvel. 
DISTRAINER. /. [from difirain. } He that 
ſeizes. 

DISTRA'INT. /. [from diſtrain.] Seizure. 

DISTRA'UGH IT. part. a. [from diftra&.] 

Diſtracted. : Camden. 

DISTRE'SS. ſ. [diftr:fe, French. ] 

1. The act of making a legal ſeizure. Spenſer. 

2. Compulſion, by which a man is aſſured to 

appear in court, or pay a debt. 

3. The thing ſeized by law. 

4. Calamity ; miſery; misfortune. Shakſp. 
Te DISTRE'SS. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure. 

2. To haraſs; to make'miſerable. Deuteren. 
DISTRE'SSFUL. a. [| diftreſs and full.} Miſer- 
able; full of trouble; full of miſery. Pope. 

To DISTRYBUTE. v. a [difribuc, Lat.] To 
divide among more than two; to deal out; to 
diſpenſate. Spenſer. Wocdtoard. 

DISTRIBU'TION. /. [Jiſtributio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of diſtiibuting or dealing out to 

9 


traordinary. 3 


motion by which the face is writhed, or the 


Shakſgeare. 


DIS 


others ; diſpenſation. 
2. Act of giving in charity, Alter} 
DISTRIBUTIVE. a. [from dite, Ab. 


which is employed in aſſigning to oh), That 


Swift, 


portions : as, diftributive jultice, P gef 
DISTRIBUTIVELY. ad. {from 72 Ken 
1. By diſtribution. 8 .] 


2. Singly; particularly, Host 
DrSTRIC TJ [difrifus, Latin.) 
1. The circuit within which a man 


ma 
compelled to appearance, 1 
2. Circuit of authority; province. Addiſen, 
3. Region; country; territory, Blackmir, 


To DISTRU'ST. v. a. [dis and eruſt.} To n. 
. gard with diffidence; not to truſt. M. dn 
DISTRU'ST. /. [from the verb.] : 
1. Loſs of credit; loſs of confidence, Mils, 
2. Suſpicion. D 
DISTRU'STFUL. a. [ difruft and Full. 
1. Apt to diſtruſt; ſuſpicious. Brite, 
2. Not confident ; diftident. Gov. of Tenpu, 
3. Diffident of himſelf ; timorous. Pope. 
DISTRU'STFULLY. ad. In a diſtruſtful man. 
ner. ; 
DISTRU'STFULNESS. /. The ate of bd 
diſtruſtful; want of confidence, 
To DISTU'RB. v. a. | dfurbo, low Latin] 


ryder, 


1. To perplex; to diſquiet. Coll 


2. To confound; to put into irregular my. 
tions. 
3- To interrupt ; to hinder. 
4. To turn off from any direction. 
DISTU'RBANCE: {. from diſlurb.] 
1. Perplexity; interruption of tranquillity, 
Jnckes 
2. Confuſion; diſorder of thoughts. a1. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. Mitor, 
DISTU'RBER. /. from difturb. ] 


771 
Nliliir. 


1. A violator of peace; he that cauſes tu- 


mults. Clanvilie. 
2. He that cauſes perturbation of mind. $h, 
To DISTU*RN. v. a. [dis and twrn.] To tum 
off. ; Daril, 
DISVALUA'TION. f.. [dis and vaſuatin.] 
Diſgrace ; diminution of reputation. Hacin. 
To DISVA'LUE, v. a. [ dis and waſuz.} To 
undervalue. Government of the 7ongits 


To DISVELOP. v. 4. { developer, French] | 


To uncover. 

DISU'NION. /. [dis and union. ] 
1. Separation; disjunction. 
2. Breach of concord. 

To DISUNIT TE. v. a. [dis and unites] 
1. To ſeparate; to divide. Pape. 
2. To part friends. 

To DISUNI'TE. v. 2. [dis and unite.] To fall 


Gl: wille. 


aſunder; to become ſeparate. Sautb. 
DISU'NITY. ſ. [dis and unity.] A fate of ac- 
tual ſeparation. More. 


DISU'SAGE. ſ. [dis and ſage.] The gradual 
ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. - Hookers 

DISU'SE. /. [dis and wſe. ] ” 
1. Ceſſation of uſe ; want of practice. Addi on. 


2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. Arbutbrot. 
To DISU'SE. v. a. [iis and uſe.] | 
1. To ceaſe to make uie of. Drycen, 
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DIVAN. . [An Arabick word.] 


| DIVARICA'TION../. Caiwaricatio, Latin. ] 


| 7: DIVE. v. a. {vippan, Saxon. ] 


| DIVERSE, 4. [diverſas, Latin. 


D 1 v 


o diſaccuſtod. Dryden. 

To DISVO'UCH.. v. 4. F dis and wourh, ] To 
deſtroy the credit of; to contradict. Shakſp 
DISWI' ITED. 4. [dis and wit.] Deprived of 
the wits 3 mad; diitracted. Ye Drayton. 
DIT. J. diebe, Dutch] A dity; a poera 3 a 
tune. Obſolete. | Sperſer. 


þ H. „dic Saxon] 
WY) LAN out in the ground uſually be- 


tween fields. Arbuthnot. 
2, Any long narrow receptacle of water. Bac. 
3. The moat with which a town is furround- 


ed. Knolles. 
4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any thing 
worthleſs. Shakſpeare. 

| 4, DITCH. wv. a. To make a ditch. Swif?. 
DITCH-DELIVERED. a. Brought forth in 
a ditch. Shakſpeare. 


| DITCHER, YA | [from ditch.) One who digs 


ditches. Jvift. 


| DITHYRA'MPICK. , [dirhyrambus, Latin. ] 


1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus. 
2. Any poem written with wildneſs. Cooley. 
DITTANDER. /. Pepperwort. 
DITTANY. . [ difamnus, Latin. ] An herb. 


- DiTTIED. 4. [from ditiy.] Sung; adapted to 


muſick. Milton. 


q DITTY./. [dicht, Dutch. ] A poem to be ſung ; 


2 ſong. Hocker. 
1. The council of the oriental princes. 
2. Any council aſſembled. 5 Pope. 
7: DIVA RICATE. v. n. [ divaricatus, Lat.] 
To be parted into two; to become forked or 
bifid. _ Weedward. 


| To DIVA'RICATE. v. a. To divide into two; 


to make forked. | h Grew. 


1. Partition into two. Raz. 
2. Divition of opinions. 


1. To fink voluntarily under water. Dryden. 
2. To go under water in ſearch of any thing. 
| wy Raleigh. 

3- To go deep into any queſtion or ſcience. 
Davies. Blackmore. 


4. To immerge into any buſineſs or condition. 


Shakſpeare. 


| 77 DIVE. v. a. To explore by diving. Denham. 


1; DIVELL., v. a. [divelle, Latin.] To pull; 
to ſeparate z to ſever. . Browne 
DI'VER. / [from dive. ] | 
1. One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 

| Et Pepe. 

2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 
tieaſure. Woodward. 
. He that enters deep into knowledge or ſtudy. 
Wotton. 


To DIVERGE. VU, N. [ divergo, . Latin. ] To 


tend various ways from one point. | Newton. 


DIVERGENT. a. [from divergens, Latin.} * 


Lending to various parts from one point. 
DI'VERS. a, [diverſus, Lat.] Several; ſundry 

more than one. | Whitgifte. 

1. Difterent from another. Daniel. 


P FI | — 


 DI'VERSLY. ad. [from diverſe.] 


Brown, 7 


FF Y 
2. Different from itſelf ; multiform. B. Jen. 
3. In difterent directions. Pope. 
DiVERSIFICA'TION, i. [from diverſiſy.] 
1. The act of changing forms or qualities. 
Boyle. 
2. Variation; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms ; multi formity. 
4. Change; alteration. _ | Hale. 
To DIVERSIFY. v. 3. [diverffer, French. ] 
1. To make different from another; to diſ- 


tinguiſh. | Addiſon. 
2. To make different from itſelf z to*varie- 
gate. | . Sidney. 


DIVERSION. /. [from divert.] 
r. The act of turning any thing off from its 
courſe. | Bacor. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
from its. proper courſe or tendency. Denham. 
3. Sport; amuſement z ſomething that un- 
bends the mind, Waller. 
4. [In war.] The act or purpofe of drawing 
the enemy off from ſome deſign, by threatening 
or attacking a diſtant part. 
DIVERSITY. . [diverſite, Fr. from diver- 
ſitas, Latin. ] 
I. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
| Hooker « 
2. Variety. 
3. Diſtinction of being; not identity. Rogers. 
4. Vaiiegation. Pope. 


1. In different ways; differently; variouſly. 
| | Motton. 
2. In different directions. Pape. 

To DIVERT. . a. [ diverto, Latin.] 

1. To turn off from any direction or courſe. 

: Locke. 
2. To draw forces to a different part. Davies. 


3. To withdraw the mind. Phillips. 
4. To pleaſe ; to exhilarates  Orvifte 
5. To ſubvert; to deſtroy. Shakſpeares 


DIVERTER. /. [from the verb.] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates. | 
To DIVERT ISE. v. a. [ diverriſer, French. 
To pleaſe; to exhilarate ; to divert. Dryden. 
DIVERTISEMENT. /. [ diver tiſſement, Fr.] 
Diverſion; delight; pleaſure, Gow. of Tongue. 
DIVE'RTIVE. 3. { from divert.] Recieative ; 
amuſive. | Rogers. 
To DIVE'ST. v. a. | deveſter, Fr.] To ſtrip; to 
make naked... : | Denham. 
DIVE'STURE. /. [from div.] The act of 
putting off. - Boyle. 


DIVYDABLE. 4. [from divide.] Separate; 


different; parted. Shakſpcaree 
DIVFIDANT. . [from dia de.] Different; 
ſeparate. Shakſpeares 

To DIVIDE. v. a. Le Latin. 

1. To part one whole into different pieces. 

Dryden. Lecte. 

2. To ſeparate; to keep apart, by ſtanding as 

a partition between. Dryden. 

3. To diſunite by diſcord. | 

4. To deal out; to give in ſhares. © Locke. 
5. To ſeparate intellectually; to diſtinguiſh. 


To DIVIDE. v. . To part; to ſunder; to. 
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break friendſhip. Sha$ſ/ care. 
DFVIDEND. /. from divido, Latin. | 
1. A thate; the put allotted in divificn. 
7 Decay of Piecty. 
2. [In arithmetick ] Dividend is the num- 
ber given to be parted or divided. Cocker. 
DIVIDER. /, [from div:de. ] 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 


D:gby. 
2. A diſtributer; he who dcals out to each 
his ſhare. h Luke. 
2. A diſuniter. Sewifte 


4. A particular kind of compaſſes. 
DIVI DUAL. @. [dividuus, Latin. ] Divided; 
ſhared or participated in common with others. 

Milton. 
- DIVINA'TION. ſ. [ divinario, Latin. ] Predic- 


tion or fotetelliing future things. Ho: ker. 
DIVINE. a. | divins, Latin. 
1. Partaking of the nature of God. Diyden. 


2. Proceeding from God; not natural; net 


buman. Hacker. 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme degice. Dales. 
4. Preſageful; divining; preicient. iren. 


PIVINE. /. 
1. A minifter of the geſpel; a prieſt; a 


clergyman. Bacon. 
2. A man ſkilled in divinity; a theologian. 
Der bam. 
To DIVINE. v. a. | diviuo, Lat.] To foietel; 
to foreknow. Sbal ſpcare. 

To DIVINE. D. it, 
1. To utter pregnoſtication. Shatſpeare, 
2. To feel pꝛelages. _ Shbakfſprare. 
3. To conjecture ; to gueſs. Browme. 


DIVYNELY. ad. from divine. ] 
1. By the agency cr inffuence of Cod. Bentley. 
2. Excellentiy ; in the ſupreme degiee. Au. 
In a manner noting a deity. 
DIVI NEN ESS. , [from divine. ] 
1. Divinity; participation of the divine na- 
ture. Grew. 
S. Excellence in the ſupreme degree. SbatÞþ. 
EIVFNER. . from 4zvinc. ] 2 
1. One that profe tes divination, or the art of 
revealing occult things by ijupeinatutal means. 
| | Brew, 
2, ConjeQurer ; gueſſer. Leicke. 
DIVTNERESS. /. | trom diviner. ] A prophe- 


_ refs. | L Dryden. 
DIVINITY. /. [divinice, French; divinitas, 
Latin 


1. Participation of the nature and excellence 
of God ; deity ; godiead. Sti ling fleet. 
2. The Deity; tie iu; reme Being; the 
Cauſe of cau:cs. | | 

3. Falſe god. 

4. Ceieftial being. Chryre. 
5. The ſcience cf divine things ; theology. 
| © bat ſpcare. 
6. Something ſupernatural.  Shakjpeare. 

DIV.'SIELE. a. [diviſibilis, Latin.] Capable of 
being divided into parts; ſeparable, Bentley. 

DPIVISIBFLITY. /. | divifzilite, French. ] the 

uality of admitting diviſion. _ Glanville, 


DIVISIBLENESS. / {izom divifible.] Di- 


Prior. 
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viſib'hty; feparability. | 
DIVISION. f. [diviſs, Latin.] 
1. The act of dividing any thin 
2. The ftate of being divided. 
3. That by which any thing is ke 
partition. | 
4+ The part which is feparated from the reſt 
by dividing. dad ſa 
5. Diſunion; difcord ; diflerence. Dec, of Pie 
6. One ef the parts into which a diſcourſe i 
diſtributed. 1 
7. Space between the notes of muſick; jult 
time. 5 S ; Shakſpeory, 
8. DiſtinRion. B 
9. [In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or pan 
ing of any numter or quantity given, Ing 
any parts aſſigned. Cicler, 
10. Subdivihon 3 diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies. Shatſpcore, 
DIVTSOR. /. [diviſer, Latin.] The numbe; 
given, by which the dividend is divided. 
DIVORCE. /. ee. French. ] 
1. The legal ſeparation of huſband and wife, 
; Drydey, 
2. Separation; diſunion. King Charles, 
3. The ſentence by which a marriage is dif- 
ſolved. 
4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. $14}, - 
To DIVORCE. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To feparate a huſband or wife from the 
othe?, 
2. To force aſunder ; to ſeparate by vidlence. 
Hookers 
3. To ſeparate. from another. Hocker. 
4. To take away. Shasſpeare. 
DIVO'RCEMENT. , [from diverce. | Di. 
vorce ; ſeparation of marriage. Deuteroreny. 
DIVO'RCER. ſ. [from divorce. ] The perſon 
or Cauſe which produces divorce or ſeyaration, 
; Drummord. 
DIURE*TICK. a. [F:eerliaz3;.] Having the 
power to provoke urine. Arlbuthro, 
DIURNAL. a. [diurnus, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the day. Bcr. 
2. Conſtituting the day. Paier. 
3. Performed in a day; daily 1 
tor, 
DIURNAL. {. [ diurnal, French. ] A journal; 
a daybook. 7 
PIU'RNALLY. ad. [from diurnal.) Daily; 
every day. Tatier . 
DIUTU'RNITY, $ [ diuturnitas, Latin. 
Length of duration. Br cen. 
To DIVU*LGE. v. a, [ divulge, Latin. } 
1. To publiſh ; to make publick. 
2. To proclaim. 


DIVU'LGER. { [from divn!ge.] 


— 


Bey!, 


8 into parts, 
2 Fſarn, 
Fe apatt; 


Hoke. 
Miltins 
A publiſker, 
5 : King Cheri. 
DLVU'LSTON. . [divulfo, Latin. ] The aCt 
of plucking away. | Brine 
To DIZ EN. v. a. [from dight.] To dreſs 5 
to deck, in contempt. 
DIZ Z ARD. ſ. [from dixxy.] A blockhead; 
a fool. 0 
DIZ ZINEsS. ſ. I from . Oiddineſs. ler. 
DIZZY. a. ['oip1g, Saxon. | Git; 


DOC 


- 4; Giddy ; vertiginous. 272 | 
| ns rao oe giddineſs. x 1 Shak peare. 


* Gidd : thoughtieſs. 1 ton. 
1 5122. v. 4. To whirl round; to make 
iddy. - | Shakſpeare. 


7; DO. AV. 4. preter. did; part. pail. done. 

don, Saxon; doen, Dutch. ] | 
1. To practile or act any thing good or bad. 
. Palms. 


2. To perform; to atchieve. * Collier. 

3. To execute ; to diſcharge Shakſpeare. 

4. To cauſe. | Spenſer. 
To tranſact. AFFs. 


6. To produce any effect to another. Shak, 
7. To have recourie to; to practiſe as the 
laſt effort. g Jeremiah. 
8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of an- 
other. ä 
9. To exert; to put forth. 2 Tim. 
10. To manage by way of intercourſe or 
dealing. Boyle. Rowe. 
11. To gain; to effect by influence. Shak, 
12. To make any ching what it is not. Shak. 
13. To finiſh; to end. Duppa. 
14: To conclude; to ſettle. Tillotſon. 
15. This phraſe, 2what to vo ⁊vitb, ſignifies 
how to beſtow 5 what uſe to make of; what 
courſe to take; how to employ; Which way 
to get rid of. Tillotſen. 


| 77 D0. Vs No 


1. To act or behave in any manner well or 


i s Temple. 


2. To make an end; to conclude. SpefZater. 
3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to ceaſe 
to care about. _Stiling fieet. 
4. To fare; to be with regaid to ſicknels or 
health: as, Boso do you ? Shakſpeares 
5. To ſucceed ; to Elf a purpoſe. voll ier. 
6. Jo Do is uſed for any verb to ſave the re- 
petition of the verb: as, I pull come ; but if 
I do net, go away; that is, if I come nt. 
7. Do is a word of vehement command, or 
exrneft ꝛequeſt: as, Belp me, do; mate haſte, 
do. ? Taylor. 
8. T5 Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex- 
pietively : as, J do love, or, 1 love; J did 
laue, or, I loved. 8 Bacon. 


9. Sometimes emphatically: as, I do hare © 


bin, but evill not wrong him. Shakſpeare. 
10. Scmetimes by way of oppoſition : as, I 
did lowe bim, but ſcurn him nov. 

DOCBBLE. a. '[ decilis, Latin.] Tractable; 
docile ; eaſy to be taught. Milton. 


-DOCIBLENESS. . {from dacible.] Teach- 


ableneſs ; docility. Wilton. 
DUCILE, 4.  [docilis, Latin, } Teachable; 
eaſily inſtructed ; tractable. Ellis. 


DOCYLITY. /  {decilice, Fr. from decilitas, 
_ Aptneſs to be taught; readineſs to 
n. 


| DOCK. 4 docca, Saxan.] An herb. 


bock. The ſtump of the tail, which re- 
Hans after docking. '_ Grew. 


DOCK. ſe _ {As fome imagine, of d x.] 


A place chene water is let in or out at plea- 


de chers hips are built or laid up. Adder. 


Samuel. 


. Grew. 


— 


DOE 


To DOCK. v. 4. [from dock, a tail. } 
1. To cut off a tail. 
2, To cut any thing ſhort. 
3. To cut off part of a reckoning. 
4+ To lay the ſhip in a dock. 
DO'CKET. J. A direction tied upon goods 5 
a ſuramary of a larger writing. . 
DO'CTOR. f. ¶ doctor, Latin. ] A 
1. One that has taken the higheſt degree in 
the faculties of divinity, law, or phyfick. In 
ſome univerſities they have doors of muſick. 
Shakſpearee 
2. A man (killed in any profeſſion. Derbam. 
3- A phyſician; one who undertakes the cure 
of Giſ:aſes, Sbalſpeare. 
4. Any able or learned man. Dighy - 
To DOCTOR. v. as. | from the noun, ] To 
phyſick; to cure. 


8 ift. 


DO'CTOR AL. a. I doctoralis, Latin.] Relat- 


ing to the degree of a doctor. | 
DO'CTORALLY. ad. {from dectoral.] In 

manner of a dector. ; Hakewill. 
DO'CTORSHIP. / [from dactor.] The rank 

of a doctor. Clarendon. 
DOCTRUNAL. a. [ dactrina, Latin. ] 

1. Containing doQrine. | 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 


| Hookers 
DOCTRYNALLY. ad. [from doctrine.] In 
the form of doQrine z poſitively. _ Ray. 


DO'CTRINE. /. [ de&#rina, Latin. 


1. The principles or politions of any ſect or | 


maſter. | Atterburys 
2. The art of teaching. Marks 
DOCUMENT. /. ¶ decumentum, Latin. 
1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. Mattis. 
2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept magiſ- 
terially dogmatical. Cowernment of the Tongue. 
DO'DDER. {. [reuteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 
Skinner] Dedder is a ſingular plant: when 


it firſt ſhoots from the ſeed, it has little roots, 


Which pierce the earth neac the roots of other 


plants; but the capillaments ſoon after cling- 


ing about theſe plants, the roots wither away. 
From this time it propagates itſelf along the 
ſtalks of the plant, It has no leaves. Hill, 
DO'DDERED. 4. {| from dodder.] Overgrown 
with dodder: | Dryden. 
PODE'CACON. /,. {2a and 3 A 
figure of twelve ſides. N 
DODECATEMORION. {. { TauSealnwdgier} 
The twelfth part. Cracch. 
To DODGE. v. n. {from dog. ] "Fan 
1. To uſe craft; to deal with tergiverſation; 
to play mean tricks. Hall. 
2. To $6.ift place as another approaches. IAI. 
3. To play fait and looſe; to raiſe expetay 
tions agd ditappoint them. 
DO'DKIN. , [ duytlen, Dutch.] A doitkin or 


little doit; a low coin. Lily. 
DO'DMAN. ſ. The name of a fiſh. Bacon. 
DOE. / [ da, Saxan.]} A ſhe deer; the female 
of a buck. Bacon. 


DOE. /. {from t2 de.] A feat; what one has 


to do. | d 
DOER. . {from te do.] N 
R 2 Ly 1. One 


Seuths 


Swift. 
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DoGMATICK. 


* 


DOG 


1. One that does any thing good or bad. Sou. 
2. Actor; agent. 8 Hooker. 
3. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. Kol. 
4. One that habitually performs or practiſes. 
. © Hooker. 
DOES. The third perſon from do, for db. Loc. 
To DOFE. v. 4. | from de of. ] 
1. To put off drefs. Millon. Dryden. Roæve. 
2. To ſtrip. : Craſba to. 
3. To put away ; to get rid of. Shakjpeare. 
4+ To delay; to refer to another time. Shak. 


' DOG. ſ. Idggbe, Dutch.] 


I. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in 
his ſpecies. Locke. 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, 
rifing and ſetting with the ſun during the 
dogdays. | 
3. A reproachful name for a man. Shakſp. 
4. To give or ſend to the Docs; to throw 
away. To go to the Docs; to be ruined, de- 
ſtroyed, or devoured. | Pope. 
5. It is uſed as the male of ſeveral ſpecies : 
as, the deg fox; the dag otter. | 
To DOG. v. a. To hunt as a dog, inſidiouſſy 
and indefatigably. Herbert. 
DOG-TEETH. /. The teeth in the human 
head next to the grinders. Arbuthnot. 
DOG-TRICK. . [dig and trick. ] An ill 
turn; ſurly or brutal treatment. Dryden. 
DO'GBANE. , [d:g and bane.] An herb. 
DO"GBERRY-TREE. ſj. Corneiian cherry. 
DO'GBRIAR. /. [dog and ria] The briar 
that bears the hip. | 


DO'GCHEAP. 2. {deg and cheap. ] Cheap as 


dogs meat. Dryden. 
DO'GDAYS. , [dg and days. ] The days in 
witch the dogſtar rites and iets with the ſun. 

7 Clarendon. 


bock. , fdege, Itakan.] The title of the 


chief magiſtrate of Venice and Genoa. Addi. 
DO'GFISH. . A ihark. Wcodward. 
DO'GFLY. . A voracious biting fly. Chap. 
DO'GGED. 3. {| ircm deg. ] Sullen; ſour ; 
morofe ; ill-humoured ; gloomy. Hud:bras. 


DO'GGEDLY. ad. Sullenly; gloomily, 


DO'GGEDNESS. /. {| from d:ggcd. } Gloom 
of mind; ſullenneſs. | 

DO'GGER. . A ſmall ſhip with one maſt. 

DO'GGEREL. 2. Vile; deſpicable; mean: 
uſed of verſes. | Dryden. 

DO'GGEREL. /. Mean, deſpicabie, worthleſs 
verſes. Swift. 

DO'GGISH. @. from #:g.} Curriſh; brutal, 

DO'GHEAR TED. a. [dag and Heart.] Cruel 
pitileſs; mal cidus. '— Shakſpeare. 


'DO'GHOLE. /. [dog and boſe.) A vile habi- 


tation. | 15 Pope. 
DO'GKENNEL. /.. [dog and kennel.) A little 
hut or hoaſe for dogs. 
DO'GLOUSE. /. [deg and louſe.] An inſet 
that harbours on dogs. | 
DOGMA. ſ. [Latin.] Eſtabliſhed principle; 
ſettled notion. 23 Dryden. 
DOG MATIC AL. 2 a. [from dogma.] Au- 
thoritative; magiſterial ; 


=> 


h poſitive. 


** * „* * / — 


Brown. 


Tatler. 


| | | 1. That 
Boyle. DOLORITFICK. 4. [dolorificus, wy cauſ 


DO L. 


DOGMA'TICALLY. ad. [from dong, 
Magiſterially; poſitively. l ns, 
DOGMA'TICALNESS. /. [from degmatical 
Magiſterialneſs; mock authority, v2 
DO'GMATIST. /. [dogmatifte, Fr.] Am. 
giſterial teacher ; a poſitive aſſerter; a 1,11 
advancer of principles. Was, 
To DO'GMATIIZE. v. ». [from dogma.) Ty 
aflert poſitively; to teach magiſterially. 
Blackn: 2 
DOG MATTZ ER. . [from dagmatie.] 8 
aſlerter; a magiſterial teacher. Hammond. 
DO GROSE. / [dag and reſe.] The flower of 
the hip. ä Derhan, 
DO'GSLEEP. . [dog and ſteep.] Pretended 
ſleep. Addifn, 
DO'GSMEAT. /. [dog and meat.] Refuſe; 
vile tuff, | Drydey, 
DO'GSTAR. /, [dog and far.] The ſtar which 


gives name to the dogdays. Addilur, 
DO'GSTOOTH. . A plant. Milli 
DO'GTROT, J. A gentle trot like that of 
dog. Hudilras. 


DOGWEARY. a. Tired as a dog. Shak}, 
DOGWOOD. Sce Corxer.1aN CHERRY. 


DOILY., fo A fpecies of woollen tuff, ſo 


called, I ſuppoſe, from the name of the firf 
maker. Conpreve. 
DOINGS. ſ. [from to do.] 


1. Things done; events; tranſactions. $þþ 


2. Feats; actions, good or bad. Sidn'y, 
3. Behaviour; conduct. Sidrey. 
4. Stir; buſtle ; tumult. Healer, 


5. Feſtivity; merriment : as, gay doings, 
DOIT. /, [duyt, Dutch.] A ſmall piece of 
money. Sal ſccusc 
DOLE. f. [from deal, dælan, Saxon. ] 
1. The act of diſtribution or dealing. Cl-ave/. 
2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. H. 
3. Proviſion or money diſtributed in charity, 
Dryden 
3. Plous dealt out. Milter. 
5. [from dolor, Lat.] Grief ; ſorrow. Sl. 
To DOLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To deal; 


to diſtribute. Diff. 
DO'LEFUL. a. ¶ dale and full. 

1. Sorrowful; expreſſing grief. Szutb. 

2. Melancholy; feeling grief. Sidney. 

3. Diſmal ; impreſſing ſorrow. Hooker. 


DU'LEFULLY. ad. {from doleful.] In 2 doe. 

ful manner; ſorrowfully; diſmally. 
DO'LEFULNESS. ,. [from deleful.] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Querulouſneſs. 

- Diſmalneſs. 

DO'LESOME. a. [from doe. ] Melancholy ; 

gloomy ; diſmal. Pope. 
DO'LESOMELY. ad. [from d-leſeme.] In a 

doleſome manner. | 
DO'LESOMENESS. f. from doleſenes ] 

Gloom; melancholy. _. | 
DOLL. ſo A little girl's puppet or baby. 
DOLLAR. / [daler, Dutch. ] A Dutch and 

German coin of different value, from about 

two ſhillings and ſixpence to · four and fixpence- 


er 


| DOMINA'TOR. J. [Latin.] The prefiding 
power. C 
| To DOMINE'ER. v. n. [dominor, Lat.] To 


DON 


ie# or pain Ray. 
fergie 4. [from 9 Latin. 


1. Sorrowful; doleful; maT Milton. 

2, Painful. More. 
DOLOUR. C Laar, Latin.) 

1. Grief; ſorrow. Shakſpeare. 

2. 1 ; complaint. 

4. Pain; Bacon. 
DOLPHIN. * Tdelpbin, Lat.] The name of 

a fin. Peacham. 


| DOLT. fer [dob, Teutonick.] A heavy ſtupid 


fellow ; a thickſſcul. Shakſpeare. 
DO'LTISH. 4. {from dolt.] os wir mean; 

dull; blockiſh. Sidney. 
DO'MABLE. a. { domabilie, Latin. Tameable. 
DOMA'IN: /. ¶ demaine, French. ] 


1- Dominion ; empire. Mi "wi 

2. Poſſeſſion ; eſtate. Dryden. 
DOME. fe [ deme, French. ] 

1. A building; a houſe; a fabrick. Prior. 


2. Hemiſpherical arch; a cupola. 
ar 4. [domeſticus, Latin. ]. | 
1. Belonging to the houſe ; not relating to 
_ things publick. | ' Hooker. 
2. Private; not open. Hocker. 
3. Inhabiting the houſe; not wild. Addiſon. 
4. Not foreign; inteſtine. Shakſpeare. 


To DOME'STICATE. v. a. | from domeſtick. ] 


To make domeſtick; to withdraw from the 
publick. « Clari ia. 
Jo DOMIF V. v. a To tame. 
DO'MINANT. a. ¶ dominant, Fr.] Predomi- 
nant; preſiding; aſcendant. 


| To DO'MINATE. v. a. ¶ dominatrs, Lat.] To 


predominate ; to prevail over the reſt. Dryden. 


DOMINA'TION. /. { dominatis, Latin. } 


1. Power; dominion. Shakſpeare. 
2. Tyranny ; infolent authority. Arbuthnot. 
3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of an- 
gelick beings. Milton. 


{ DO'MINATIVE. a. [from dominate. ] Impe- 


tious; inſolent. 


EN. 


rule with inſolence; to ny 3 3 to act without 
controul. Prior. 
DOMTNIC AL. a. [dominicabis, Latin. ] That 
which notes the Lord's day, or Sunday. Holder. 


| DOMINION. /. [duminium, Latin. ] 


1. Sovereign Ee ; unlimited power. 
Milton. Ticke!l. 
2. Right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without oeing 


accountable. _ Locke. 
3. Territory; region; diſtrict. Da ies. 
4. Predominance; aſcendant. Dryden. 
5. An order of angels. Celeffians. 


| DON. /. [dominus, Latins] The Spaniſh title. 


for a gentleman : as, Don Quixote. 
To DON. v. a. [To do on.] 7 on. Fairf. 
DO'NARY. ſ. [donarium, Latin, ] A thing 
given to ſacred uſes; 353 
DO NATION. 75 {donatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of giving any thing. South. 
Ke , The grant ws which any thing is given 


DOR 


or conferred. Raleigb. 
DO NATIVE. /. [ donarif, French. 2 
1. A gift; a largeſs; a preſent. Hooker ; 


2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a raan, without the 
ordinary. Cotvel. 
DONE. part. paſſ. of the verb To do. 
DONE. interject. The word by which a wager 
is concluded : when a wager is offered, he that 
accepts it ſays done. Ciaudland; 
DO'NJON. /. {now dungeon.] The higheſt 
and ſtrongeſt tower of the caſtle, -in which 
priſoners were kept. Chaucer. 
DO NOR. ſ. A giver ; a beſtower. 9 
DO'ODLE. .. A trifler; an idler. 
To DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon. 
1. To judge. Mi 15. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment ;- to ſen- 
tence. Smit b. 
3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. Dry. 
4. To command Judicially or authoritatively. 
Sbakſpeare. 
5. To deſtine; to command by uncontroulable 


authority. Dryden. 
DOOM. /. vom, Saxon. ] \ FEAT 
1. Judicial ſentence; judgment. Milton. 


2. The great and final Judgment. Shak, re. 
3. Condemnation. | Shakſpeares 
4. Determination declared. Shatſpaare. 
5. The ſtate to which one is deſtined. Dryden. 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. Fefe. 

DO'OMSDAY. f. [doom and day.] 
1. The day of final and univerſal judgment; 
the laſt, the great day. Brown. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation. Sh. 

DO'OMSDAY-BOOK. /. { doomſday and book. F 
A book made by order of William the Con- 
queror, in which the eſtates of the kingdom 
were regiſtered. 5 | Camden. 

DOOR. /. von, Saxon. ] 

1. The gate of a houſe z that which opens ta 
yield entrance. Denham. 
2. In familiar language, A houſe. Arbutbnot. 
3. Entrance; portal. Dryden. 
4+ Paſſage; avenue; means of approach 

; Hammond. 
5. Out of Doors. No more to be found 3 
fairly ſent away. Locte. 
6. At the Door of any one. Imputable 7 


chargeable upon him. Dryden. 
7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near to; 
bordering upon. L Eftrange. 


DOC'ORCASE. /. [door and caſe.] The frame in 
- which the door is encloſed. Maron. 
DO'ORKEEPER. . [dovr and heeper.] Porter; 
one that keeps the entrance of a houſe. Taylor. 
DO'QUET. / A paper containing a warrant: Bac. 
DORMANT. a. [ dormant, OY | 
1. Sleeping. | Congreve. 


2, In a ſleeping poſture. Cretu. 
3. Private; not publick. Bacon. 
4 Concealed ; z. not divulged. ___ * Swift. 
5. Leaning ; not perpendicular. Cleaveland., 


DO'RMITORY. {. [dermitorium, Latin. ] 
V many 
8. „ : 4 7 my 
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2. A burial ace, Ml Fe. 
DORM — , Fdermio and mozſe. ] A ſmall 
animal which a large part of the winter 
in Ben Fenſon. 
DORN. / [from dorn, German, a thorn. | Ihe 
name of a fiſh. Carew. 
DO'RNICK. / [of Deornick, in Flanders. ] A 
_ of linea cloth ufed i in Scotland for the 


1 DORR: v. 4. [tor, ſtupid, Teutonick.] To 
deafen or ſtupify with noiſe. Skinner. 
DORR, f. A kind of flying inſect; the hedge- 
| chafer. Grews 
DO'RSEL. 7 /. [from derſum, the back.} A 
DORSER. & pannier; a baſket or bag, one 
of which ' hangs on either fide of a beaſt of 
burden. 
DoRSIFEROUsS. as I dorſum and fern, or 
DORSIPAROUS. pario, Latin. ] "Having 
the property of bearing on the back; uſed of 
plants that have the ſeed on the back of their 
leaves, as fern. 
DO'RTURE. |. [from dormiture ; dortoir, Fr.] 
A dormitory ; a place to fleep in. Bacon, 
DOSE. /. [Niz is.] 
1. So much of any medicine as is taken at 
one time. Ruincye 
2 As much of any thing as falls to a man's 
bot. Hudibras. 
-*» The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor that 
- wan can ſwallow. + 
To DOSE. vs a. To proportion a medicine pro- 
perly to the pxtient or diſeaſe. 
' DOfSSIL. ſ. [from derſel.] A pledget ; a no- 
dule or lump of lint. iſeman. 
OST. che ſecond perſon of do.] Addijen. 
T. / ffrom jor,” a point.] A ſmall point or 
ſpot mage to. mark any place in a writing. 
Fo DOT. v. 1. | from the noun.] To _—_— 
dots or ſpots. 
DO TAGE. 7 from dote.] | 
©. 2+ Loſs of underſtanding ; imbecility of mind ; 
. deliriouſneſs. Davies. S ag. 
2. Exceſſive fondneſs. Dryden. 
DO'FAL, a. I detatis, Latin.] Relating to the 
n of a woman. Garth. 
pr AND. , f from date.] A man whole age 
das impaired his intellects. Spent. 
POTA*FION. { fdoratic, Latin. ] The act of 
givikg a dowry or portion. 
To DOFE. v: v. Ddeten, Dutch.] 

2. To have the intellect . by age or 
; eremiah. 
2. To bei in loze to extremity. Sidney. 

: SED To Dons wpon. Ta regard with exceſſive 


: Burnet. 
p ſ. from dote.] 

1. One whoſe underſtanding is impaired by: 

vears; a dotard. Burton. 

. A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively in 

love. Beyle. 

- DO'TINGLY. ad. [from dising.] Fondly. Dry. 

DO'TTARD. . A res kept low by 3 

acon 

DO*TTEREL. /. The name of a bid. Pagon, 
DOUBLE, . [dopble, French:] | 


DOU 


1. Two of a fort; one Wrreſpe, * Jing to tha 
other. 


Fitlus, 
2. Twice as much; containing the fame 
quantity repeated. Pen Pouſen, 


3. Having more than one in the fame o44,; 
or parallel: as, à double row of trees. By 
4. Twofold z of two kinds. Und. 
5. Two in number. wier 
6. Having twice the effect or influence. Fial. 
7. Deceitful ; acting two parts. 5% ab pen. 
DO'UBLE PLEA. , That in which the defend. 
ant alleges for imſelf two ſeveral matter;, 
whereof either is ſufficient to effect his defi 
in debarring the plaintiff. 
DOUBLE. ad. Twice over. Birm, 
DO'UBLE-BITING. a. Biting or cutting on 
either ſide. Dryden, 
DOC'UBLE-BUTTONED. a. Having two roy; 
of buttons. Gay. 
DO'UBLE-DEALER. 1 A deceitful, ſubtle, 
inſidious fellow; one who ſays one thing ard 
thinks another. L"Eftrange, 
DO'UBLE-DEALING. /. Artifce ; diſliniula, 
tion; low or wicked cunning. Pipe, 
Te DO'UBLE-DIE. v. 2. To die twice es 
DO'UBLE-HEADED. a. Having the flowers 
growing one to another. Mortimer, 
To DO'UBLE-LOZK. v. a. To ſhoot the lock 
twice. Tally. 
DO'UBLE- MINDED. 3. Deceitful; inſidicus. 
DI'UBLE-SHINING. à. Shining with double 
luftre. Sidney. 
DO'UBLE-TONGUED. 2. Deceitful : ; giving 
contrary accounts of the ſame thing. Dryden, 
To DOUBLE. v. 4. 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 


ace. 


ſame quantity. Sbalſptare. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. Dryden, 
3. To repeat; to add. Dryden. 


4. To add one to another in the ſame ordet 


-or parallel. Exodus. 

5. To fold. . Prir. 

6. To paſs round a headland. Kndlies, 
To DO'VBEE. v. #. | 

1. To grow to twice the quantity. Burr. 


2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice the ſum in 


play. | \ Dryden. 
3. To wind or we in running. Bacw, 
4. To play tricks; to uſe fleights. Dryden, 

DO'UBLE. /. + | + 
Craunt. 


1. Twice the Quantity or e 
2. Strong beer; beer of twice the common 
ſtrength. . Shakſper: 
3. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice. Adair, 
DO'UBLENESS. . [from deuble.] The late 
of being double. $4 ab gear. 
DO'UBLER. /. [from deuZle.] He that doubles 
any thing. 
DO'UBLET. ſ. [from doud/e. ] 
1. The inner * of a man; the wiſt- 
coat. Hudibrat, 
2. Two; a pair. Grew. 
DOUBLON. 1 French. } A Spaniſh coin con- 
taining the value of two piſtoles. 
DO'UBLY. ad. from double. ] In twice the 


quantity. 3 z to twice the degree. _—_ 


200 


T. v. 1. doubrer, French. ] 
. 15 be in uncertainty. Tillot. 


i t, tearing the worſt. 
To queſtion ahy event, 8 
10 : Shak ſpcare. Knolles. 


a, To fear ; to be apprehenſive of ill. Bater. 


4. To ſuſpect ; to have ſuſpicion. Daniel. 
6. To hefitate; to be in ſuſpenſe. Dryden. 


7 DOUBT.” w. 4- . : 
25 To hold quettionable ; to think uncertain. 


2. To think endangeied. Milton. 

3. To fear; to ſuſpecł. Bacon. 

4. To diſtruſt. Shakſpeare. 
DOUBT: / from the verb.] 

1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe. Soutb. 


2. Queſtion; point unſettled. Pape. 
3. Scruple; perplexity; irreſolution. Shad p. 
4. Uncertainiy of condition. Deuterenomy. 
6. Suſpicion; apprehenſion of ill. Galatians, 
6. Difficulty objected. Blackmore. 
DO'UBTER. /. from deubr. ] One who enter- 
tains ſcruples. 
DOUBTFUL. a. ¶ doubt and fall.] 
1. Dubious ; not ſettled in opinion. Shalyp. 
2 Ambizuous z not clear in its meaning. 
3. That which is doubted z queſtionable ; un- 
certain. Bacon. South.. Dryden. 
4. Not ſecure ; not without ſuſpicion. Hover. 
5, Not confident ; not without fear. Milton. 
DO'UBTFULLY. ad. [from doubrful.] 
I. Dubjovuſiy ; irreſolutely. 
2. Ambiguouſiy; with uncertainty of mean- 
ing. | Spenſer. 
DO'UBTFULNESS. /. from doubt ful. 
1. Dubjouſneſs ; ſuſpenſe; inſtability of opi- 
nion. a Watts. 
2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. Locke. 
DO'UBTINGLY. ad. [from doubt. In a 
doubting manner; dubiouſly. Bacon. 
DO'UBTLESS. a: | from doubt. ] Without fear; 
without apprehenſion of danger. Shakſpeare. 
DoUBTLESS. ad. Without doubt; unqueſ- 
tionably. _ 8 . 
DQUCE'T. /, [doucer, Fr.] A cuſtard. Skinner. 
DO'UCK ER. / A bird that dips in the water. Ray. 
DO VE. / dave, cid Teut. daub, German. | 
1. A wild pigeon. 55 
2, A pigeon. 
DO'VECOT, , [dove and cr. ] A ſmall build- 
ing in Which pigeons are bred and kept. Shak. 
DO'VEHOUSE. /. {dove and bouſe.} A houſe 
for pigeons, | Dryden. 
DOVETAIL.Ff. [dove and zail.] A form of 


joining two bodies together, where that which 


is inſerted has the form of a wedge reverſed. 
DOUGH, / dab, Saxon. Nm 
1. The paſte of bread or pies, yet unbaked. 
D 


| | Nt. 
. My cake is Doucys, My affair has miſ- 
carried. Shakſpearee 
DOUGHBA'KED. a. [d:ugb and bated.) Un- 
fiaiſned 3 not haidened to perfection ; ſoft. 
. | | Donne. 
DOUGHTY. a. Dobxiz, Saxon. ] Brave; 
noble ; illaſtrious; eminent. Spenſer. 
DO'VGHY, a. [from dewgh.] Unſound ; ſoft ; 


untardened, Shakſpeares 


DOW - 


To DOUSE. v. a. To put over head fuddenly 
in the water. 
To DOUSE. wv. 2. To fall ſuddenly into the 
water, Hudibras. 
DO'WACER. . ¶ douairiere, French. 
I. A widow with a jointure. Shakſpeare. 
2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their 
huſbands. | Shakſpeares 
DO'WDY. . An awkward, ill-dreſſed, inele- 


gant woman, Shakſpeares 
DO'WER. ; 
DO'WERY. 8 þ [ douarre, French. J | | 
7. That which the wife brings to her huſ- 
band in marriage. Pope. 


2. That which the widow poſſeſſes. Bacon. 
3. The gifts of a huſband for a wife. Geneſis. 
4. Endowment; gift. Dawies. 
DO'WERED. a. Portioned ; ſupplied with a 


portion. Shakſpeare. 
DO*'WERLESS. à. from dower.] Without 
a fortune. Shakſpeare. 


DO'WLAS. /. A coarſe kind of linen. Shakſpe 
DOWN. ſ. [ doun, Daniſh. 
1. Soft feathers. Motton. 
2. Any thing that ſooths or mollifies- Southern. 
3» Soft wool, or tender hair. 
4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the 
ſeed. Bacon. 
DOWN. ſ. [ dun, Szxon.] A large open plain 
or valley. Sidney. Sandys. 
DOWN. prep. [aduna, Saxon. ] 
1. Along a deſcent ; from a higher place to a 


lower; contrary to 1p. Shakſpeare. 
2. Toward the mouth of a river. Knolles. 
DOWN. ad. Not up. | 

1. On the grourd. Hilton, 


2. Tendinrg toward the ground. 
3. From former to latter times. | 
4+ Our of fight ; below the horizon. Shakſps 
5. To a total ſubjection. Arbutbnot. 
5. Into diſgrace; into declining reputation. 
f Sour h. 
7. [Up and down.] Here and there. P/alms. 
DOWN. interjec?. An exhortation to deſtruc- 
tion or demolition. Shakſpeare. 
DOWN. [Te go.] To be digeſted ; to be re- 
ceived. | | Locke. 
To DOWN. v. @. [from the particle.] To 


knock ; to ſubdue; to conquer. idney « 
DO'WNCAST. a. [dun and caft.] Bent down; 
directed to the ground. Addiſon. 


DO'WNFAL. ſ. { down and fall.] 


1. Ruin; fail from a higher ſtate. © South. 
2. A body of things falling. Dryden. 
2. Deſtruction of fabricks. Dryden. 


DO WNFALLEN. part. a. Ruined ; fallen. 
: T _ _ Carew. 


'DO'WNGYRED. a. [down and gyre. ] Let 


down in circular wrinkles. Shakſpeares 
DO'WNHILL. / Decl'vity ; deſcent. Dry. 
DO'WNH!LL. a. - Declivons; deſcending. 
DO'WNLOOKED. a. [d:wvn and look. ] Hav- 
ing a dejected countenance ; ſulien 3 melan- 
.choly. 5 Dryden. 
DO'WNEYING. a. [dun and lie. ] About to 
be in travali of childbirth. _ 


R 4 | DOWN. | 


Prime 
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DRA 


Do WN RIGHT. ad. [zen and right.] 


1. Straight or right down. Hudibras. 
2. In plain terms. Sad ſpeare. 


3. Completely; without topping ſhort. Arb. 
DO&WNRIGHT. a. 

1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. Regers. 

2. Directly tending to the point. Ben Jonſon. 

3. Unceremonious ; honeſtly ſurly. Aaldiſen. 


4. Plain; without palliation. Brorun. 
 DO'WNSITTING. /. fdwn and /:.} Reſt; 
— repoſe. | Pſalns. 


' DOWNWARD. 

DOWN WARS. J 44 [Þunepeand, Saxon. ] 
1. Toward the centre. Newton, 
2. From a higher fituation to a lower. Milton. 
3. In a courſe of ſucceſſive or lin-al deſcent. 


' DO'WRE, ¶dcuaire, French. It ought to 


DOWRY. be written dowver. ] 
1. A portion given with a wife. Sidney. 
2. A reward paid for a wife. Cowley. 


DOXO'LOGY. /. [dete and v..] A form of 

giving glory to God. Stilling fleet. 
DO'XY. , A whore; a lovſe wench. SaRHHp. 
To DOZE. v. n. [drær, Saxon. ] To ſlumber ; 

to be half aſleep. L*Eflrange. Pope. 
To DOZE. v. a. To ſtupify; to dull. Clarerd. 
_ DOZEN. ſ. [douzaine, French. ] The number 
of twelve. Raleigh. 
DO'ZINESS. f. [from dezy.] Sleepineſs ; 

drowſineſs. | Toc de. 
DO ZV. a. Sleepy; drowſy; fluggiſh. Dryden. 
DRAB. / [opabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a 


ſtrumpet. . Pope. 
DRACHM. ſ. [dractma, Latin. ] 
1. An old Roman coin. Shakſpeare. 


2. The eighth part of an ounce, | 
DRACU'NCULUS. f. | Latin.) A worm bred 

in the hot countries, which grows to many 

yards length between the ſxin and the fleſh. 
"DRAFF. /. [>nop, Saxor. ] Any thing thrown 


away. 
"DRA'*FFY. a. [from draff.] Worthleſs ; dreggy ; 
DRAFT. a. f corrupted from draught.) Employ- 
ce ed in drawing, as oxen. | Shakſpeare. 
To DRAG. v. 4. [onagan, Saxon. 
1. To pull along the ground by main force. Den. 
2. To draw any thing burdenfome. Smitb. 
3. To draw contemptuoully along. Stil ling. 
4+ To pull about with violence and ignominy. 
: Clarendon. 
$. To pull roughly and forcibly. Dryden. 
To DRAG. v. 2. To hang ſo low as to trail or 
grate upon the ground. Mexon. 
DRAG. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 
1 Rogers. 
2. An inſtrument with hooks to catch hold of 
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Shabſpeare. 

DO WNWARD. 2. F 

1. Moving on a declivity. Dryden. 

2. Declivous ; bending. Dryden. 

3- Depreſſed ; dejected. Sidney. 
DOWN. a. [from daun.] 

1. Covered with down or nap. Sbałſpcare. 

2. Made of down or ſoft feathers. Dryden. 

3. Soft; tender; ſoothing. Croſhaww. 


Ben Jonſon. 


DRA 


things under water. Wilks 

3. A car drawn by the hand, ogg 
7> DRA'GGLE. +. a. | from drag.] To na 

: , Nake 
dirty by dragging on the ground, Ga 
To DRAGGLE. v. n. To grow dirty by Ws 

drawn along the ground. Hudibras, 
DRA'GNET. / [drag and net.] A net which 
is drawn along the bottom cf the water. Ms 
DRAGON. /. [ draco, Latin. ] : 

1. A kind of winged ſerpent. 

2. A fierce violent man or woman, 
3. A conſtellation near the north pole, 
PRA'GON. /. {gracunculis, Latin.] Aly, 
DRA'GONET. J. A little dragon. Spuniy, 
DRAGONFLY. . A fierce ſtinging fly, Bu, 
DRA'GONTSH. a. [tom drog:n. | Having the 

form of a dragon. Sbalſpcare. 
DRA G ONLINE. 4. Furious; fiery. Fial. 
DRA*GONSBLOOD. /. | dragon and ld A 

refin moderately heavy, friable, and duſky ted; 
but of bright ſcariet, when powdered : it has 

little ſmell, and is of a reſinous and aftrinecnt 

taſte. Hill. 
DRA“GONSHEAD. ſ. A plant. Miller. 
DRA'GON TREE. /. A ſpecies of palm. Milli 
DRAGO'ON. /. [from dragon, German.] A 

kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently either 

on foot or horſeback. Tatler. 
To DRAGO ON. v. a. To perſecute by aban- 

doning a place to the rage of ſoldiers. Prir. 
To DRAIN. v. 2. [rrairer, French. 

1. To draw off gradually. Bacon. 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away what 

it contains. Re ſcomnor. 

3. To make quite dry. Serift. 
DRAIN. ſ. [trom the verb.] The channel 

through which liquors are generally drawn ; a 
| watercourſe ; a fink. a Mortimer. 
DRAKE. ſ. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. The male of the duck. Mortimer. 

2. A ſmall piece of artillery. Clarendin. 
DRAM. . [from drachm; drachma, Latin. 

1. In weight theeighth part of an ounce. Bacon, 

2. A ſmall quantity. Dryden, 

3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 

uſually drank at once. Swift. 

4+ Spirit; diſtilled liquor. Pope. 
To DRAM. v. n. To drink diſtilled fpirits. 
DRAMA. /. [MA.] A poem accommodated 
to action; a poem in which the action is not 
related, but repreſented; and in which there- 
fore ſuch rules are to be obſerved as make the 
_ repreſentation probable, Dryer, 
a. | from drama. Re- 
DRAMA'TICE. 8 preſented by action; 
not narrative. Bentley, 
DRAMA'TICALLY.' ad. [from dramatick.} 
Repreſentatively ; by repreſentation. Dryer 


Rowe, 


DRA'MATIST. / {from drama. The author 


of dramatick compoſitions. Burnet. 


DRANK. ſthe preterite of drink. ] 
To DRAPE. v. n. [drap, French.] To make 


cloth. ag 
DRA'PER. f,. [from drape.} One who fell 
cloth. yl | pe] Boyle. Hows, 


P 3 7 h. 
RAP ERV. J. [dropperie, French. ] || 


RAVE. the preterite of drive.] q 
— 7 corruptly written for draff.] 


DRA 


3; Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth; 


woollen manufacture. Bacon. 
. ſtuffs of wool, Arbuthnote 


The drets of a picture, or ſtatue. Prior. 
| DILAPET. from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 


Spenſer. 


: Not in uſe. 


DRA STICK. a. Lac labs. Powerful; vigarous; 


Quincy. 
Corley. 


efficacious. 


een Shakſpeare. 
DRAUGHT. 4, from dras 1 | 
1. The ect of drinking. Dryden. 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. Boyle. 


3. Liquor drank at pleaſure. Milton. 


| The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 
a 4 . | Temple. 


. The quality of being drawn, Mortimer. 


b. Repreſentation by picture. Dryden. 
7, Delineation; ſketch. South. 
South. 


8. A picture drawn. 
9. The act of ſweeping with a net. Hale. 
10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. L' Eftrange. 
11. The act of ſhooting with a bow. Camden. 
12. Direrſion in war z the act of diſturbing 
the main deſign. Spenſer. 
13. Forces drawn off from the main army; a 
detachment. Addiſon, 
14. A ſink; a drain. | Matthew. 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or finks 
into the water. ; Dryden. 
16. [Ia the plural, draugbts.] A kind of play 
reſembling cheſs. ; 


DRAU'GH THOUSE. c [drought and bouſe.] 


A houſe in which filth is depoſited. Kings. 


To DRAW. v. 4. preter. drew ; part. patl, 


drawn, dhazan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To pull along; not to carry. 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. Atterbury. 
3. To bring by violence; to drag. James. 
4. To raile out of a deep place. Feremiab. 
$. To ſuck. Ecelus. 
6. To attract; to call toward itſelf : he mag- 
net draws iron. Bacon. Suckling. 


 Samue!. 


7. To inhale, Addiſon. 
8. To take from any thing containing or 
holding, | C broniclas > 
9. To take from a caſk, Shakſpeare. 


10. To pull a ſword from the ſheath. Shak. 
11, To let out any liquid. Wiſeman. 


12. To take bread out of the oven. Mortimer. 


13. To uncloſe cr {lide back curtains. Dryd, 


14. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. Sidney. 
15. To extract. RE Cbeyne. 
10. To procure, as an agent cauſe : hc draws 
bis ruin upon himſel f. Locke, 


17s To produce, or bring, as an efficient 


eauſe: virtue draws reverence. Tillotſon. 
18, To convey ſecretly, | Raleigh. 
19. To protract v co lengthen. Felton. 
20. To utter-lingeringly, Dryden. 
21. To repreſent by picture. aller. 
22. To form a repreſentation. Dryden. 
23. Ta detive from ſome original. Temple. 


24+ To deduce as from poſtulates, Temples 


PY 


D R A 


25. To imply. / Locke. 
26. To allure; to entice. Pſalms. 
27. To lead as a motive. Dryden. 
28. To perſuade to follow. Shakſpeares 
29. To induce. Davies. 
30, To win; to gain. Shakſpeare. 
31. To receive; to take up. Shakſpeares 


32. To extort ; to force. Addiſon. 
33. To wreſt ; to diſtort. Mbitgiſte. 
34. To compoſe; to form in writing: be 


draws ſettlements. Pape. 
35. To withdraw from judicial notice. Shakſp. 
36. To eviſcerate ; to embowel. - King. 
37. To Draw in. To apply to any purpoſe 
by diſtortion. _ 2 Locke. 
38. To DRA in. To contract; to pull back. 
{ale Gay. 

39. To Draw in. To inveiglez to entice. 
South. 

40. To Draw off, To extract by diſtillation, 
IT Addi One 
41. To DR Aw. To withdraw; to abſtract. 
„ Aadiſon. 

42. To DRAW on. To occaſion; to invite. 
Hayward. 


43. To Draw on. To cauſe by degrees. Boyle. 
44. To DRAW over. To raiſe in a ſtill. Boyle. 
45+ To DRA. over. To perſuade to revolt. 


"RS | 2 
46. To DRAW cut. To protract; to len 


R : Shakſpeares 
47. To DRA out. To pump out by inſinua- 
tion. Sid; = 


48. To Draw cut, Toe call to action; to de- 

tach for ſervice. 

49. To range in battle. .C 

50. To DRAW wp. To form in order of battle, 
11 Clarendon. 

51. To Draw up. To form in writing. Swift. 

To DRAW. VU. N. „ 
I. To perform the office of a beaſt of draught. 


Deuteronomy s' 


2. To act as a weight, _ Addiſon. 
3 · To contract; to ſhrink. Bacon. 
4. To advance; to move. Milton. 
5. To come together. Blackmore, 
6. To draw a ſword. Shakſpeares 
7. To practiſe the art of delineation, - Locke. 


8. To take a card out of the pack; to take 
a lot. : : | | Dryden. 
9. To make a ſore run by attraction. 
10. To DRAW off. To retire; to retreat. 
11. To Draw on. To advance; to approach. 
Ee Dryden. 
12. To DRAW up. To form troops into regu- 
lar order. | 2 Jl 
DRAW. . [from the verb.] . 
1. The act of drawing. 
2+ The lot or chance drawn. 
DRA“ WBACK. / [draw and back.] Money 
paid back for ready payment. Swift. 
DRA'WBRIDGE. /. [draz and bridge. ] A 


bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder or admit 


communication at pleaſure. Carews 
— om 1. One 
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DRE 
1. One employed in procuring water from the 
. Deuteronomy. 
2. One whoſe buſinefs is to draw liquors from 
the caſk. Ben Fenſon. 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 
' Seo'fr. 
4. A bx in a caſe out of which it is drawn 
date pleaſure. Locke. 


5. [In the plural. ] The lower part of a man's 
dref<. 


| Locke. 
DRAWING. 7. [from draw.] Delineation 3 
repreſentation. | 
DRA'WINGROOM. , [draw and rom. ] 

1. The room in which company aſſembles at 


- * Hurt, Pepe. 
2. The company aſſembled there. 


DRAWN. [ participle from draw. 
| — gag. where each party 


es his own 
Addiſn. 
Shakſpeare. 
Dryden. 


e. 

2. With a fword drawn. 

3. Open; put aſide, ol uncloſed 
e Shatſbere, 
5. Induced as from forme motive. Spexjcr. 
DRAW WELL. /. [draw and weil. } A deep 
ne; a well out of which water is drawn by a 
kong cord. Grew, 
To DRAWL. v. . from draw.] To utter 

any thing in a flow way, __ Pe;e. 
DRAY. « [pnax, Sax.] The car on 
DRA'YCART. 0 which beer is carried. Gay. 
DRA*YHORSE. /. A horſe which draws a 

dray. ö e Tatler. 
DRA*YMAN. . One that attends a dray or 
333 | | South, 
DRA*ZEL. . [from draſtaſe, French. ] A low, 
mean, worthleſs wench. Hudibras. 
DREAD. f. [vned, Saxon] 
1. Fear ; terrour ; affright; horrour. Tillotſen. 
2. Habitual fear; awe. Gevrehis. 

3. The perſon or thing feared. Prior, 
DREAD. 4. [tnzxv, Saxon. ] 

x. Terrible; frightful. 

2. Awful; venerable in the higheſt 

4. To fear in an exceſſive-de- 


T7 DRE AD. D. 
| | Wake. 


Sree. | 
Ts DREAD. v. n. To be in fear. Deuteronomy. 
DRE”ADER. /. One that lives in fear. Sr. 
DRE'ADFUL. a. fdread and full.) Terrible; 
frightful. Granville. 
DRE*ADFULNESS. /. Terribleneſs; frightful- 
neſs. Hikewill, 
DRE'ADFULLY. ad. [from dreadful. } Ter- 
ribly ; frightfully. « Dryden. 
DREADLESNESS. /. [from dread!eſs. ] Fear- 
lleſneſs; intrepidity. Siancy. 
DREADLESS. 3. [from dread.] Fearleis ; 
unaftrighted ; intrepid. Spenſer. 
DREAM. ſ. [ droom, Dutch. ] | 
1. A phantzſm of fleep ; the thought of a 
fleeping man. | Dryden. 
2. An idle fancy. 
To DREAM. v. . | i | 
| n To have the reprefentation of ſomething in 
fleep. ö 
, 2 To think; to imagine. 


Aſile- n. 
degtee. 
Milton. 


Burnet. 


Pepe. . 


Shokſpeare. 


S Tatler. * 


DRE 


3. To think idly. 

4. To be ſluggith 3 to idle. Dios, 
To DREAM. v. a. To fre in a dream, To 
DREAMER. J [from dream. Ja, 

1. One who has dreams. L F 

2. An idle fanciful man. bab 1 8 

3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagine 


ria. 


Fi! 


4. A ſluggard; an idler. 
DRECAMLESS. a. Free from dreams. 
DREAR. 4. [Dneoniz, Saxon.) Mournful; 

diſmal. 


PREARIHEAD. / Honour; imd. 

DREARIMENT. /. [from areary.] 

1. Sorrow; diſmalnets ; melancholy, Spenſer 
2. Horrour; dread; terrour. Sperfs, 

DRE'ARY. a. [dne oni, Saxon.) 5 
1. Sorrowful; diſtreſsful. Spenſer 
2. Gloomy ; diſmal ; horrid. FEM 

DREDGE. . A kind of net. Coma 

To DREDGE. v. a. To catch with a pet. Cor, 

DRE'DGER. / [from dredge.] One who fihes 

with a dredye. | 

DRE'GGINESS. / [from dreggy.] Fulneks of 
dregs or lees ; feculence. 

DRE'GGISH. a. | from dregs.] Foul with lees; 
feculent. 

DRE'GGY. a. [| from dregs. ] Containing 
dregs; conſiſting of dregs; feculent. Be. 
REGS. /. [dnerren, Saxon. ] 

1. The ſediment of liquors ; the lees ; the 
grounds. Dawics, Sandy;, 

2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted, 

Bun, 
3. Droſs; ſweepings ; refuſe. R. gun. 

To DREIN. v. =. To empty; to drain. Sue. 

To DRENCH. v. 4. | dpencan, Saxon. | 
1. To waſh; to ſoak ; to ſteep. Milur. 

2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſture. H. 
3. To phyſick by violence. Mirtimer. 

DRENCH. ſ. from the verb.] 
1. A draught; a ſwill. 

2. Phylick for a brute. 


Camdes, 


Iiltin. 
Shak dare, 


3. Phyfick that muſt be given by io ence, 


K. Chari, 
4. A channel of water. a 
DRE'NCHER. F. from drench.] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 
2. One that gives phyſick by force. 
DRENT. participle. Drowned. 
Jo DRESS. v. a. [ dreſſer, French. 
1. To clothe; to inveſt with clothes. Did. 
2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. Ji, 
3. To adorn; to deck; to embelſiſh. Caren 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments, 
7 g Wijctor, 
Taylor. 


Sa. 


5. To curry ; to rub a horſe. | 
6. To rectify; to adjuſt. Milton, 
7. To prepare for any purpoſe. Mortimer. 
8. To trim; to fit any thing for ready uſe 
| 3 Mortimer. 
9. To prepare victuals for the table. Dryden 
DRESS. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Clothes ; garment ; habit. Gow. of Tonis 
2. Splendid clothes ; habit of — 
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DRI 


The {kill of adjuſting dreſs. Pope. 


ö DRESSER. ſ. [from dreſs. | 


loved in putting on the clothes of 

1. One _e * P . 

2 One employed in regulating or adjuſting 

ze ukes 

| 10 he bench in a kitchen on which meat is 


Sevift. 


| wr 5s. The application made to a ſore. 


Viſeman. 


| DRESSINGROOM. J. The room in which 


clothes are put on. 5 Swift, 


DREST. part. from dreſs. ] 


% DRIB. v. 4. To crop: to cut off. Dryden. 


7, DRUBBLE. v. n. [drypp, Daniſh. ] 
1. To fall in drops. vodavard. 
2. To fall weakly and ſlowly. Shakſpeare. 
| To ſlaver as a child or ideot. 
74DRIBBLE. v. 4. To throw down in 4 
79 5. 


DRIBLET. /. [f:om driblle.] A ſmall ſum; 


odd money in a ſum. Dryden. 
DRIER. ſ. [from dry.] That which has the 
quality of abſorbing moiſture ; a deſiecative. 

] Bacon. 

DRIFT. ,. [from drive. | 

| - 3s 4 impellent; impulſe. South, 
2. Violence; courſe, Spenſer. 

3. Any thing driven at random. Dr;den. 

| - 4. Any thing driven or borne along in a body. 
Pope. 

5. A ſtorm 3 a ſhower. Shakſpeare. 


6. A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 

together by the wind. 

7. Tendency, or aim of action. Daniel. 

8. Scope or a diſcourſe. Tiliotſon. Swifts 
To DRIFT. v. 4. {from the noun. | 


1. To drive; to urge along. Ellis. 
2. To throw together on heaps. T hom/on. 
To DRILL. v. a. [dri len, Dutch.} | 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill, Moon. 


2. To perforate , to bore ; to pierce. Blackm. 


3. To make a hole. Moxon. 


4. To delay; to put off. Addiſon. 
5. To draw from ſtep to ſtep. South. 
b. To draw ſlowly. Thomſon, 
7. To train to arms. 


Hudibras. 
DRILL. J. {from the verb.] 
1. An inſtrument with which holes are bored. 


ER Boyle, 
2, An ape; a baboon. Locke, 
3- A ſmall dribbling brook ; a rill. Sandys, 


' 75 DRINK. v. v. pret. drank, or drunk 3 part. 


paſſ. drunk, or drunken, [>pncan, Saxon. ] 
1, To fwallow liquors; to quench thirſt. Tay. 
2. To be entertained with liquors. Salſp. 
3. To be a habitual drunkard. b 

4. To DrINx to, To ſalute in drinking. 


77 DRINK. Ye Os 


1. Toſwallow : applied to liquids. Seuth. * 
2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. Gay. 
3. To take in by any inlet 3 to hear; to ſee. 
Pope. 
4. To ac; upon. by drinking. South, 
5. To make drunk. Kings. 


DRINK. . [from the verb.] 


DRI 


1. Liquor to be ſwallowed : oppoſed to meat. 
5 Milton. 

2. Liquor of any particular kind. Phillips. 

DRINKMONEY. /. Money given to buy li- 
quor. Arbutbnot. 

DRUNK ABLE. a. [from drink.] Porable. 

DRINKER. , [from drin.] One that drinks 
to excels ; a drunkard, _ South. 

To DRIP. v. n. [drippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops. 


2. To have drops falling from it. Prior. 
To DRIP. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops. Swift. 

2. To drop fat in roaſting. Walton. 


DRIP. /. That which falls in drops. Mortimer. 

DRTPPIN G. /. The tat which houſewives 
gather from roaſt meat. Sevift. 

DRIPPINGPAN. /. The pan in which the fat 
of roaſt meat is caught. ; 

To DRIVE. v. a. pret. drove, anciently drawg 3 
part. paſſ. driven, or drove. dn pan, Sax. ] 
1. To produce motion in any thing by vio- 
lence: as, the hammer drives the nail. 

2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. I 
3. To expel by force from any place. Dryden. 
4+ To force or urge in any direction. Hab. 
5. To guide and regulate a carriage. Exed. 
6. To make animals march along under guid- 


ance. Addiſen. 
7. To clear any place by forcing away What 
is init. Dryden. 
8. To force; to compel. Acbam. 


9. To diſtreſs; to ſtraiten. Spenſer. 
10. To urge by violence, not kindneſs. Dry. 
11. To impel by influence of paſſion. Claren. 
12. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. Digby. 
13. To carry on; to keep in motion. Basen. 
14. To purify by motion. L'Efrange. 
15. To DRIVE out, To expel. Knolles. 
To DRIVE. v. x. 
I. To go as impelled by any external agent. 


Brown. 
2. To ruſh with violence. Dryden, 
3+ To paſs in a carriage. Milben. 


4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope and 
ultimate deſign. Lockes 
5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. Dryden, 
To DRYVEL. v. . | from drip.] 

1. To ſaver ; to let the ſpittle fall in drops. 

Gree. 

2. To be weak or fooliſh; to dote. Shakſp, 
DRI'VEL. , from the verb.] 

1. Slaver; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 

: | f Dryden. 
2. A fool; a driveller. Out of uſe, Sidney. 
DRIVELLER. /. [from drivel.] A ſool; an 
ideot; a ſlaverer. 
DRIVEN. Participle of drive. 
DRIVER. ſ. [from @rive. ] 

1. The perſon or inſtrument who gives any 

motion by violence. | 

2. One who drives beaſts. Sandys. 

3. One who drives a carriage. Dryden, 

To PRFZZLE. v. a. [ driſelen, German.] To 
ſhed in ſmall flow drops. Shakſpeare. 
To DRUZZLE. v. n. To fall in ſhort low 
/ drops. 


Swift. 


r Cf moe WER" ood. 
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' drops. | Addifer. 
DRIZZLY. a. | from drizzle.] Shedding ſmall 
rain. Dryden, 
DROIL. . A dione; a ſluggard. X 
Fo DROIL. v. z. To work fluggiihly and flow- 
ly ; to plod. Gevernment of the Tongue. 

DROLL. /. [ dreler, French. . 

1. One whoſe bufinels it is to raiſe mirth by 
petty tricks; a jeſter ; a buffoon. Prior, 
2. A farce; fomething exhibited to raiſe 
mirth. . Swift. 

7 DROLL. v. n. [drile, French, ] To jet ; to 

play the buffoon. Glanwill:, 

DRO'LLERY. /. {from droll.] Idle jokes; 
buttoonery. Government of the Tongue. 

DRO'MEDARY. / [@romedare, Itallan.] A 

ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, be- 

Cauſe it is {aid to travel a hundred miles a day. 

Calmet. Kings. 

DRONE. /. [dnoen, Saxon. ] 

2. The bee which makes no honey. Dryden. 

. 2» A fluggard; an idler. Addiſon. 
3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 

7 PRONE. S. 8. To live in idleneſs. Dryer. 

DRONISH. a. from dronc.] Idle; ſluggiſh; 
lazy ; indolent. | _ Dryaen. 

To DROOb. v. „. | droef, ſorrow, Dutch. ] 

1. To languiſh with ſorrow. FSandys. 

2. To faint; to grow weak. R-ſcommon. 

DROP. , {>noppa, Saxon. ] 

1. A globule of moiſture ; as much liquor as 
falls a: once when there is not a continual 

_ frream. | Boyle. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Pope. 

DROP SERENE. ſ. | gutta ſerena, Latin. ] A 

d difeaſe of the eyes proceeding from an inſpiſſa- 

tion of the humour. Milton. 

Te DROP. v. a. dnoppan, Saxon.] 

1. To pour in drops or tingle globules. Deut. 
2. To let fall. 4 Dryden. 
3. To let go; to diſmiſs. from the hand, 
or the poſſeſſion. Watts. 
4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. Anss. 
5. To inſert indirectly, or by way of digreſ- 
ſion. 4 Locke. 

6. To intermit; to ceaſe. Collier. 

7. To quit a maſter. LEſtrange. 

3. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without farther aſſociation. Aadiſon. 

9. To ſufler to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 


Suit. 


10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle; to variegate with 
; ſpots. ; Milton. 
7 DROP. v. . 

1. To fallin drops, or fingle globules. SHE. 
2. To let drops fall. Pſalms. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 

; Cbeyne. 

4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. | Milton, 
8. To tall in death; to die ſuddenly. Sh24/p. 
6. To die. Digby. 
7. To fink into ſilence; to vaniſh; to come 
to nothing. 8 Aadliſen. Pepe. 
$. To come unexpectedly. Spectator. 
DROPPING. /. [from drop.! 


. That which falls in drops. © —  Donnee 


 DRO'PSICAL. a. 


Ty DRO'WSY. . from de.] 


DR O 


2. That which drops when the 
ſtream ceaſes. 
DRO'PLET. . A little drop. 
DRO'PSTONE. /. Spar tormed in 
of drops. 8 
DROPWORT. , A plant. 
{ from aropfy.] Diſeaſed with 
a aropſy. Shokſpeare 
DRO'PSIED. a. [from argh] Dikag wi 
a dropſy. "Shak 
DRO'PSY. . [ hydrops, Latin.] A e 
Wzter in the body. Quin 
DROSS. / [>pop, Saxon.) 5 
1. The recrement or deſpumation of metals 
Hooker, 
i metal, Ald 
leavings; ſweepings; feculence; 
Tillotſen, 
Foulneſs; 
Bl. 


continuo 3 


P e. 
Sapa 
W odward * 


2. Ruſt ; incrnſtation upon metal, 
Jo Refuſe 3 
corruption. 
DRO'SSINESS. /. [from dre/j.] 
feculence; ruſt. * Te 
DRO'SSY. a. [from drefs.] 
- Is Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts, 
att, 
2. Worthleſs ; foul; feculent. e 
DRO'TCHEL. /. An idle wench; a [luggard, 
DROVE. /. [from drive. 
1. A body or number of cattle, 
2. A number of ſheep driven. 
3. Any collection of animals. Millar. 
4. A crowd; a tumult. Dryden, 
DRO'VEN. part. a. [from drive.] Shatſp, 
DRO'VER. /. [from drove.) One that fats 
oxen for ſale, and drives them to market, Dy, 
DROUGHT. / dnuzode, Saxon.] 
1. Dry weather; want of rain. Sandys, 
2. Thirſt ; want of drink. Milten, 
DROU'GHTINESS. /. | from droughty.] The 
tate of wanting rain. 
DROU'GHTY. a. | from dreught.] 
1. Wanting rain; ſultry. Ray, 
2. Thirſty ; dry with thirſt. Phil pi. 
To DROWN. v. a. dhuncnian, Saxon.) 
1. To ſuffocate in water. King Chartes, 
2. To overwhelm in water. Knilles, 
3. To overflow; to bury in an 1nundation, 
5 Dryden. 
4. To immerge. Davies, 
5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers of 
covers. Witim. 


Hayward, 
Seutb. 


To DROWN. V. 1. To be ſuffccated in waters, 


| Aſclan. 
To DROWSE. v. a. [ drooſen, Dutch. To 
make heavy with fleep. Wilton, 


To DROWSE. v. u. 


1. To ſlumber ; to grow heavy with ſleep, 
Milton, 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful. Shakſp. 
DRO'WSIHED. /. Eleepircis ; inclination to 
ſleep. Obſolete. FEED Sfenſer. 
DRO'WSILY. ad. [from drosuſe.] | 
1. Sleepily; heaviiy. Dryden. 
2. Sluggithly ; idly ; ſlothfully; lazily. Nal. 
DRO'WSINESS. /. [from drowſe.| . 
1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ſleep. Craſtat. 
2. Idleneſs; indolence; inactivity. Bac. 


1 


1. Sleepy ; 


nudu 3 
2 

." Pe. 
Pear, 
thaze 


Ward © 


| with 
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| with 
Si 
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dif, 
= 
ton, 
neſs ; 
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arts, 
Viet, 
TA 


vard, 


ard, 


| DRUDGINGLY. ad. 


DRUMMAKER. 
| DRU'MMER. /. He whoſe office is to beat the 


—_— pro 


2 » he: ith lee letharzick. 

8 Sleep f np on 55 ag, 
2. Heavy; lulling 3 cauſing ſleep. Addiſon. 
j Stupid; dull. i Arterbury. 
Ty PRUB. v. 4. [druber, to Kill, Danith. ] 10 
thraſh; to beat; to bang. Hudibras. 
pRUB. , {from the verb.] A thump; a 


Addiſon. 


; a blow. 
knock ; a bl [dragben, to carry, 


7. DRU DGE. v. . 


Dutch. ] To labour in mean offices ; to toil 
without honour of dignity. Otævay. 
DRUDGE. /. [from the verb.] One employ- 
ed in mean labour. Shalſpeare. 


DRUDGER. /. [from drudge.] 
1. A mean labourer. 
2. The box out of which flower is thrown on 


roaſt meat. 


JRUDGERY. /. Mean labour; ignoble toil 


ſetvile occupation. Southern. 
DRU'DGIN GBOX. . The box out of which 
flower is ſprinkicd upon roaſt meat. King. 
Laboriouſly 3; toil- 
ſomely. | i 
DRUG. ſ. [dronge, Frencb. ] 
1. An ingredient uſed in phyſick; a medi- 
cinal ſimple. 1 South. 
2. Any thing without worth or value; any 
thing of which no purchaſer can be found. 
; Dryden, 
3. A drudge. Shakſpeare. 
7; DRUG. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. Sb. 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. 
q Milton. 
DRU'GGET. . A ſlight kind of woollen ſtuff. 
DRU'GGIST. /. [from drug.] One who ſells 
phyfical drugs. | Boyle. 
DRU'GSTER. /. [from drug. } One who ſells 
phyſical ſimples. " Atterbury. 
DRUID, fo [ derio, oaks, and bud, incanta- 
tion.] The prieſts and philoſophers of the 
ancient Britons. 
DRUM. / [tremme, Daniſh. ] 
1. An inſtrument of military muſick. 
2, The tympanum of the ear. - 
To DRUM. Us Ns 28 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. Dryden. 
To DRU'MBLE. v. n. To drone; to be flug- 
giſh, Shakſpeare. 
DRU'MFISH. / The name of a fiſh. Mocclav. 


| DRUMMAJOR. / [drum and major. ] The 


chief drummer of a regiment. Cleaveland. 
: He who deals in drums. 
drum. Gay. 
DRU'MSTICK., ſ. [drum and Aick.]J The 
ſick with which a drum is beaten. 
DRUNK. 2. from drink. ] : | 
1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; inebriated. 
| % | Dryden. 
2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture. Deut. 


| DRUNK ARD. . [from drunk. ] One given 
| South. 


to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors. 
DRUNKEN, from drunk. ] | 
"2-Intoxicated with liquor ; inchriated. 'Bacon. 


* '& 


- DUBIOUS. a. [dubize, Latin. 


2. Given to habitual ebriety. 
3. Saturated with moiſture. 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebriation. Swift. 


DRUNKENLY. ad. [from drunken.) In 2 
drunken manner. Shah 1 eare. 


 DRUNKENNESS. ſ. [from drunben.] 


1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. Jaylor. 
2. Habitual ebriety. Watts. 
3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind 3 


di ſorder of the faculties. Spenſers 
DRY. 3. [dhig, Saxon, ] | 
1. Arid ; not wet; not moiſt. Bacoms 
2. Without rain, Addiſen. 
3. Not ſucculent; not juicy: Sbalſprare. 
4. Without tears. Dryaer. 
5. Thirſty ; athirſt. Shak{prares 


6. Jcjune 3 barten; plain; unblemiſhed; 

without pathos. Ben Fonſon. 

7. Hard ; ſevere. 
To DRY. v. a. 

1. To free from moiſture; to arefy ; to ex- 


ShatZfpeare, | 


Hudibras. - 


ſiccate. Bacon. 
2. To exhale moiſture. Weordward. 
3. To wipe away moiſture. Denhams 
4. To ſcorch with thirſt. Tjaiah. 
5. To drain; to exhauſt. Phillips. 


To DRY. v. n. To grow dry ; to loſe moiſ- 
ture ; to be drained of its moiſture. 
DRY'ER. /. [from dry.] That which has the 
quality of abſorbing moiſture. Temple. 
DRY'EYED. a. [dry and eye. } Without tears; 
without weeping. ; Ailton. 
DRV LV. ad. { from dry. ] | 
1. Without moiſture. ' 
2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without affection. Dry. 


3. Jejunely ; barrenly. Pope. 
DRY'NESS. . [| from dry.] 

1. Want of moiſture ; ſiceity. Bentley. 

2. Want of ſucculence. Salſpeare . 


3. Want of embelliſhment; want of pathos x 
jejuneneſs; barrenneſs. Ben Fon ſon. 
4. Want of ſenſibiity in devotion; want of 
ardour; aridity. Taylor. 


DRY NURSE. ſ. [ry and nur ſe.] 


1. A woman who brings up and feeds a child 
without the breaft. | | 


2. One who takes care of another. Shatfs. 
To DRY 'NURSE. v. a. To feed without the 
breaſt. Hudibras. 


DRY SHOD. a. Without wet feet; without 
treading above the ſhoes in the water. Sidney. 


DUAL. a. [dualis, Latin.] Expreſſing the 


number two. Clarke, 
To DUB. +. a. [ dubban, Saxon, ] 3 
1. To make a man a knight. Camden. 


2. To confer any kind of dignity. Cleaweland. 
DUB. ſ. A blow; a knock. Hudibras. 
DUBIO'SITY. . [from dubious. ] A thing 

doubtful. . Brown. 


1. Doubting.; not ſettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not 
fully known. Derbam« 
3. Not plain; nat clear. Milton. 
DU'BIOUSLY. ad. {from dubious. ] Uncer- 
' tainly; without any determination. Swift. 
| | DU'BIOUS- 
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DU*BIOUSNESS. . Uncertainty; doubtful- 
neſs. : 
DU'BIT ABLE. a. [dubito, Latin. ] 
uncertain ; what may be doubred. 
DUBITA'TION. /. | dubiratio, Latin. ] The 
act of doubting ; doubt. 
DU'CAL. a. Hertaining to a duke. 
DU'CAT. ſ. [from duke.] A coin ſtruck by 
dukes; in filver valued at about four ſhillings 
and ſixpence; in gold at nine ſhillings and 
fixpence. Bacon. 
DUCK. /. [ducker, to dip, Dutch. ] 
1. A waterfowl, boch wild and tame. 
2. The female of the drake. 
3. A word of endearment, or fondneſs. Shak. 
4. A declination of the head. Milton. 
5+ A ſtone. thrown obliquely on the waters, 
called duck and drake. Afrbutbrot. 
To DUCK. v. . {from the noun.! 
1. To dive under water as a duck. Spenſer. 
2. To drop the head, as a duck. 
3. To bow low ; to cringe. Sbabſpeare. 
Jo DUCK. v. a. To put under water. 
DUCKER. /. [from duck. } 
I. A diver. 
2. A cringer. 
DU'CKINGSTOOL. . 
ſcolds are tied, and put under water. Derſer. 
DUCKLE'GGED. 4. [d& and g.] Short 
legged. | Drydcn. 
DUCKLING. {. A young duck. Ray. 
DU"CEMEAT. ſ. A cvmmon plant growing 
in ſtanding waters. 
To DUCKO'Y. v. 2. [miſtaken for decry. ] 
To entice to a ſtare. Grew. 
DUCK O'. . Any means of enticing and 
enſnaring. Decay of Piety. 
DU'CKSFOOT. . Black ſnakeroot, or may- 
apple. ATiller. 


Doubtful ; 


DUCE WEED. /. Duckmeat. Þ &cor.. 
DUCT. ſ. | du&us, Latin. ] 
1. Guidance; direction. Haummend. 


2. A paſſage through which any thing is con- 
ducted. Art ueLnet. 
DU C TIL E. 2. [ ductilis, Latin. ] 
1. Flexible; pl:able. Dryden. 
2. Eaſy,to ba grawn out into length. Dry. 
3. Traccable ; obſequious; compiving. Adi. 
DUCTILENESS. /. [from du#iic.] Flexibi- 
lity; ductility. Donne. 
DUCTFLITY. / [from dale] 
1. Quality of ſuffering extenſien; flexibility, 


Watis. 
228. Obſequiguſneſs; compliance, 
DUDGEON. /. [a, German.] 
I. A ſmall dagger. Shakſpeares 
2. Malice; ſuilennefs ; 1i1-wiil. Hudibrat. 


DUE. 4. participle pm ve of we. [dd, Fr. ] 
1. Owed; that which any one has a right (o 


demand. Smairidge. 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. Atterbuny, 
. Exact; without errour. Milten. 


DUE. 2d. [from the adſective.] Exattly ; 


nicely ; duly. 
DUE. . [from the ag;eQive, ] | | 
. That which beiongs to one; that which 


Spakſpearc. 


Gr c | 


Sevift. 


A chair in which 


may be juſtly claimed. 
2. Right ; juſt title. 


3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires 
done. 


Sift, 
ile. 
to be 


q D 
4. Cuſtom; tribute. Att 


To DUE. v. a. To pay as due. $4 
DU'EL. /. {| d»lium, Latin.] A — . 
tween two; a ſingle fight. Malle 
To DU'EL. v. n. from the noun.] To þ * 
a ſingle combat. 1 
To DUEL. w. a. To attack or fight with 
fingly. Mit, 
DU'ELLER. /. [from duel.) A fingle con. 
batant. Decay of Pic. 
DU ELLIS T. /. {from duele] 
1. A ſingle combatant. Suckling, 
2. One who profeſſes to live by rules ef ho. 
nour. L'Efr ange, 
DUE'LLO. j. [Italian.]J The duel; the nul: 
cf dueliing. » Sbaiipeare 
DENN. f. [Spaniſh.] An old woman key: 
to guard a younger. Arbuthnit. Poe, 
DUS. /. [diggia, to give ſuck, Iflandick.] A 
pap; a nipple; a teat. Creech, 
DUG. The preterite and part. pail, of dis, 
DUKE. ſ. (duc, French; dux, Latin.] One 
of the higheſt order of nobility in England, 
DU'REDOM. {. | from duke. ] 
1. The ſeigriority or poſſeſſions of a duke, 
2. The tiwvie or quality of a ke. 


DU'LBRAINED. a. [dull and rain.] Stupil; 


doſtiſh; fooliſh. Sbalſpeart. 
DU L CET. a. { dulcis, Latin.] 
1. Sweet to the taſte; luſcious. Miller. 


2. Swert tn the car; harmonious. Stalſp, 
DULCIFICA'TION. f. [from dulify.] the 
act of ſweetening ; the act of frecing from 
acidity, faltneſs, or acrimony. Beyle, 
77 DU'LCIFY. v. &. [dulcifier, French.] To 
ſweeten ; to free from acidity. Wiſman, 
DULCIMER. . [ deicimel/o, Italian, Shar ner.] 
A mufical inftrument played by ſtriking the 
braſs wire with little ticks. Darie|. 
To DU'LCOR ATE. v. a. {from dulcit, Lat.] 
To ſwẽeeten; to make leſs acrimonious. Bacer, 
DULCORA'”TION. ,. The act of 9 
| acor. 
DU"LHEAD. f. [d and head.] A block- 
head; a wietch toolifh and ſtupid. Aſclum. 
DU'LIA.F. [Sl.] An inferiour kind of ad- 
ration. Still:ng flect. 
DULL. a. [dw!, Welch. ] 
1. Stupid; 6citiſh ; biockiſh ; unapprehen- 
ſi ve. P 5 Bacon. 


2. Blunt; obtuſe. H-rbert. 
3. Unrcady ;: awkward. S.dney. 
Matthews 


4. Hebetaied ; not quick. 
5. Sad ; melancholy. : 
ö. Siuggiſh ; heavy ; flow of motion. Spenl- 
7. Groſs; cloggy ; vile. Sbahl bear 
8. Not exbilaraung; not delightful. 
9. Not bright. | | Shakſpeart 
10. Drowly ; ſleepy. 
20 DiSLL. v. 8: { from the adjective.] 
1. To ſtupiſy; to infatuate. 
2. To Hunt; to obtage, 


3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 


hebetate 3 to weaken. Spenſer. 
| 3 3 to clog· : Hater. 
6. To inake weary or low of motion. 
5. To ſully brightneſs. Bacon. 
DULLARD. /. [from dull.] A blockhead 3 
a dolt ; a ſtupid fellow. Shakſpeare. 
DU'LLY . ad. | from dull. ] 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. Dryden. 
Hacen. 


2. Slowly; ſluggiſhiy. 
3. Not vigoroully ; not gayly; not brigahtiy ; 
not keenly ; obtuſely. 

DU'LNESS. . [from dull.) 125 
1. Stupidity 3 weakneſs of intellect; indo- 


cility. Scout h. 
Want of quick perception. Bacon. 
: ; ir Shake 


3. Drowfineſs ; inclination to ſleep. 

4. Sloggiſhneſs of motion. 

g. Dimneſs; want of luſtre. 
DU LV. ad. {from due. ] 


1. Properly ; fitly. Spenſer, Rogers. 


2. Regularly 3 exactly. | Hope. 
DUMB, a. (27 vume, Saxon. ] 

1. Mute ;. incapable of ſpeech. Hooters 

2. Deprived of ſpeech. Dryden. 

3. Mute; not uſing words, Raſcemmor. 
4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. Dryden. 


DUMBLY. ad. | from dumb. Mutely ; 
flently, 


| DUMBNESS. T f from dumb.] 


1. Incapacity to ſpeak. 


2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. Sha?ſp. 
3. Relutal to ſpeak ; ſilence. Dryden. 


7 DU'MBFOUND, . a. [from dumb.) To 
confuſe 3 to ſtrike dumb. Spectator. 


| DUMP. /. [from dem, ftupid, Dutch. 
1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs. Hudibras. 


2. Abſence of mind ; reverie. Locke. 
DU"MPISH. d. | from dump.] Sad; melan- 


choly ; forrowful. Her ert. 

DU'MPLING. / [from dump, heavmeſs.] A 

fort of pudding. Dtydin. 
DUN. a. (Dun, Saxon. 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

; Newten. 

2. Datk ; gloomy. Milton. 


T; DUN. v. a. donan, Saxon, to clamour. ] 
To chai a debt with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. : Jet. 

DUN. / [from the verb.] A clamoxovs, im- 
portunate, troubleſome creditor. Pitts. 

DUNCE, /. A dullard; a dolt; a thickikuil ; 
a ſtupid, indocile animal. Stilling fleet. 

DUNG. / ſoinez, Saxon. ] The excremenc 
of animals uſed to fatten ground. Donne. 

T5 DUNG. v. a, To fatten with dung. Dry. 

DUNGEON. /. [from denjon.} A cloie prifon : 
generally {poke of a priſon ſubtersanecus. Ad. 

BU NGFORK. , [ dung and jork.] A fork to 


tos out dung from fables. | Mortimer. 

DUNGHIL. J. {dung and bill.] 
1, Aheap or accumulation of dung. Slut. 
2. Any mean or vile abode; Di yder. 
3. Any ktuation-of meanneſs. Sandy. 
4+ A deim of reproach for a man meanly bora. 
Sewkipeare. 


— — — 


DUR 
DUNGHIL. 4. Sprung from the dunghit; 
mean; low. | Sperjer « 
DU'NGY. a. Full of dung; mean; vile; baſe ; 
lo; odious ; worthleſs. Shakſfpeare. 
DU'NG YARD. /. [dung and yard.) Ihe place 
of the dunghil. Mortimer. 
DU'NNER. /. One employed in ſoliciting petty 
debta Spetciator. 
DUODECUPLE. a. [ duo and decuplus, Latin. 
Conlifting of twelve; twelvefold. Arbutbnate 
DUPE. /. [dape, French.) A credulous man; 
a mam eaſily tricked. Dunciad. 
To DUPE. . a. To trick; to cheat. 
DU“ PL E. a. [ duplex, Latin.) Double; one re- 
peared. ; 
Tov DU'PLICATE. v. a. [ aup/io, Latin.] 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of 
the firſt number or quantity. Glanville, 
2. To fold together. | 
DUPLICATE. / Another correfpondent to the 
firſt ; a ſecond thing.of the ſame kind, as a 
tranſcript of a paper. V:odeward. 
DUFLICA”TION. /. [from duplicate. 
1. The act of dcubling. Hale. 
2. The act of folding together. 1 : 
3. A fold; a doubling. ' Wiſeman. 
DUPLICATURE. J. [from duplicate.}] A 
feld; any thing doubled. x Kaz. 
DUPLICITY. / [ duplicitas, Latin, ] 
I. Doubt neſs; the number of two. Witte 
2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart. 
DURARILITY. /. [durabilis, Latin. ] The 
power of laſting ; endurance. Hecken. 
DURABLE. a. [durabilis, Latin.] 
1. Laſting; having the quality of long con- 
tinuance. Raleigb. Milken. 
2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. Miltens 
DU'RABLENESS. ſ. Power of laſting. _ 
DURABLY.-ad. | frera durable.] In a laſting 
manner. . Sidney. 
DU RANCE. /. {from dureſſe, low French. 
1. Impriſonment; the cuſtody or power of a 
jailer. Congreve. 
2. Endurance; continuance; duration. Dry. 


DURA” VION. , [daratio, Latin.] 
I. A ſort of diſtance or length, the idea where 
of we get from the perpetually periſhing parts 
of ſucceſſion. Lacte. 
2. Power of continuance. Rogers. 
3. Length of continuance. Addifens 


To DURE. g. u. [euro, Latin.] To laſt; to 
continue. a Raleigh. 
DUREFUL. a. {from dure and full.] Laft- 
ing; cf long continuance.  Spenſers 
URELESS. . | from dure] Without con- 
tinuance; fading. : 
DURE'S3E. f. [Frencb.] 


1. Impriſor,ment ; conſtraint. 4; 


2. (In law. } A plea uſed, by way of exception, 


+ by bim who, being caſt into prifon at a man's 
ſuit, or ctherwiſe by threats, &c. hardly uſed, 
ſeais ary bond to him during his reſtraiut. 


DURING. rep. For the time of the continu- 


* ance. Locke, 
DURITY. /. [darai, Fiench-] Hardneſs ; 
firmaels, W:troms 


Pepe. 8 


Raleigh. 
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DUT 
-DURST. The preterite of dare. 
DUSK. a. [dufter, Dutch. ] 
1. Tending to darkneſs. 
2. Tending to blackneſs; dark coloured. 1:7. 
DUSK. / [from the adjective. : 
1. Tendency to daikneſs; incipient obſcu- 
rity. Spectator. 
2. Darkneſs of colour. Dryden. 
To DUSK. v». a. To make daikiſh. 
To DUSK. v. 2. To grow dark; to begin to 
: loſe light. 
DU'SKILY. ad. [from dſiy.] With a tend- 
ency to dark nc. 
DU'SK ISH. a. {from deft.) | 
1. Inclining to darkneſs ; tending to obſcu 
rity. | Spenſer. 
2. Tending to blackneſs. Wotton. 


DU'SKISHLY. ad. Cloudily; darkly. Bacon. 


DU'SKY. a. from did. 
1. Tending to darknets ; obſcure. Prior. 
2. Tending to blackneſs; daik- coloured; not 
clear ; not bright. | Newton. 
3. Gloomy ; ſad ; intellectually clouded. 
f Bentley. 
DUST. /, [durr, Saxon.] 
1. Earth or other matter reduced to ſmall 
particles. Bacon. 
2. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. Milt. 
3. Mean and dejected ſtate. Samuel. 
Te DUST. v. a. To free from duſt; to ſprinkle 
with duſt. 
DUSTMAN. ſ. One whoſe employment is to 
carry away the duſt. Gay. 
Du STV. a. [from duſt. 
1. Filled with duſt; clouded with duſt. 
2. Covered or ſcattered with duſt. 


DUTCHESS. /. dachi, French.] 


1. The lady of a duke. Swift. 

2. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a duke- 
dom. 

DU'TCHY. /. f[dauche, French.] A territory 

which gives title to a duke. Addiſon. 

*"DU'TCHY-COURT. /. A court wherein all 

matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſ- 


ter are decided. Cowvel. 
DU*'TEOVUS. a. [from duty. ] 
1. Obedient ; obſequious. Prior. 


2. Obedient to good or bad purpoſes. Shakſp. 

3. Enjoined by duty. Shakſpeares 
DU'TIFUL. a. [duty and full. ] 

1. Obedient; ſubmiſlive to natural or legal 


ſuperiours. „ - Swift. 

2. Expreſſive of reſpect; giving token of re- 

verence; reverential. Sidney. 
DU'/TIFULLY. ad. from da-ifal.I 

1. Obediently ; ſubmiſſively. 

2. Reverently; reſpectfully. Sidney. 


DU'TIFULNESS. , [from dutiful.] : 

1. Obedience; ſubmiflion to juſt authority. 

Ks Dryden. 

fs Reverence ; reſpect. Taylor. 
DU'TY. /. [from due. ] 

1. That to which a man is by any natural or 

legal obligation bound. Luke. 


2. Acts or forbearances required by religion 


—— — — 


| DWELLING. . [from devell.] 


DTS 
or morality. _ | 
3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion - due to 
- governours, or ſuperiours. Decay of Pie 
4+ Act of reverence or reſpect. fs 
5. The bulineſs of a ſoldier on guard. Cd 
6. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom ; toll. Arbatbnit, 
DWARF. /. [ vpeonz, Saxcn. ] 
1. A man below the common ſize of meg. 
Brown, Milt 
2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk, 
L Eftraroy, 
3+ An attendant on a lady or knight in ro. 
mances. If enjer, 
4. It is uſed often in compoſiticn ; az, dwarf. 
elder, dwarf-honeyſuckle. 
To DWARF. v. 4. To hinder fiom growing tg 
the natural bulk. . Alfa. 
DWA'RFISH. 2. Below the natural bulk; los; 
ſmall ; little. Britiy, 
DW ARFISHLY. ad. [from dwarfjh.] Like 
a dwarf. 
DW ARFISHNESS. ſ. [from devarffp.] Ni. 
nuteneſs of ſtature ; littleneſs. Glanvill, 


Tayhy 4 
Parents, 


To DWELL. v. n. preterite dzvelt, or dd 


| [duehia, Iſlandick. 
1. To inhabit ; to live in a place; to refile; 
to have a habitation. Leviticus, 
2. To live in any form of habitation, Her, 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. Shak/p, 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention. Smith, 


$5. To fix the mind upon. Pope, 
6. To continue long ſpeaking. Suit, 
To DWELL. . a. To inhabit. M ton, 
DWE'LLER. ,. {from de//.] An inhabitant; 
one that lives in any place. Bam, 


1. Habitation ; abode. Dryden, 

2. State of life; mode of living: Dau 
DWE'LLINGHOUSE. /. The houſe at which 
one lives. | Ayliffe. 
To DWYNDLE: v. n. { dpinan, Saxon, ] 

1. To ſhrink ; to loſe bulk; to grow little. Al. 

2. To degenerate; to fink. Morris. Sævift. 


3. To wear away; to loſe health ; to grow 


Gaye 
Clarend. 


feeble. 
4. To fall away; to moulder oft. 
DYING. The participle of die. 
1. Expiring; giving up the ghoſt. 
2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 
DYNASTY. f. [gsi] Government; ſo· 
vereignty. . 
DY'SCRASY./. [Tv7zgroia. ] An undue mixture 
of elements in the blood or nervous Juice j à 
diſtemperature. Fiche, 
DYSE'NTERY. ſ. [vowlseiz.] A looſeneſ⸗ 
wherein ill humours flow off by ſtool, and ate 
ſometimes attended with blood. A, btb. 
DYSPEPSY. J. [dvrzeþ{a] A difficulty of 
digeſtion. : 
DY'SPHONY. g. [vo pore] A difficulty i 
ſpeaking. i p 
DYSPNO'EA. ſ. [Tyomaa] A difficulty 0 
breathing; ſtraitneſs of breath. 


Dy * a.] A difficulty in mak- 
DY'SURY. , Legi. ] & dificuly mie 


ing urine. 


Hale. 


R 


ſhort, as men. E is the moſt frequent 


E Has two founds ; long, as ſcẽne, and 


vowel in the Engliſh language; for it 
| has the peculiar quality of lengthening the 
| foregoing vowel, as can, cane. 


Fa has the ſound of e long. 


| EACH. prov. [elc, Saxon. ]. 


1. Either of two. Dryden. 
2. Every one of any number. i Milton. 
T; EACH the correſpondent word 1s cther. 
FAD, and eading, denotes happineſs ; Edgar, 
happy power. | Camden. 
EA GER. a. [eazon, Saxon. ] 8 
1. Struck with deſire; ardently wiſhing. Dr. 
2. Hot of diſpoſition z vehement ; ardent. 
Heooter. Spratt. 


„Quick; buſy. Addiſon. 
: da V ſour; acid. "  Shakſpeare. 
5, Keen ; ſevere; biting. Bacon. 
6. Brittle ; inflexible. Locke. 


EA'GERLY. ad. | from eager. ] 


1. With ardour of deſire. 85 Stepney. 
2. Ardently; hotly. Shakſpeare. 
3. Keenly ; ſharply.  Kindlles, 


EA'GERNESS. / from eoger. ] 


I. Ardour of inclination. Rogers. 


2. Impetuoſity ; vehemence; violence. Dryd. 
EAGLE. /. Lace, French. ] 

1. A bird of prey, ſaig to be extremely ſharp- 

ſighted. - Shakſpeare. 

2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans. Pope. 


| EAGLE-EYED. a. [from eagle and eye.] Sharp- 


fighted as an eagle. Havel. 
TA'GLESPEED. ſ. Leagle and ſpecd.] Swift- 
neſs like that of an eagle. Pope. 


LA GLE STONE. ſ. A ſtone faid to be found at 


the entrance of the holes in which the eagles 
make their neſts, The eagleſtane contains, 
in a cavity within it, a ſmall looſe ſtone, which 
rattles when it is ſhaken ; and every foſſil, with a 
nucleus in it, has obtained the name. HII l. 


4 LE r. from eagle.] A young exgle. Daw. 
EA GRE. J. [æger, in Runick, is the ocean. 


A tide ſwelling above another tide. Dryden. 


FALDERMAN. . [ealvenman, Saxon. þ Al- 
derman. 


FAM, 13 Saxon.] Uncle. Fairfax 


EAR. / [eane, Saxon. | 

1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 
| — Der ham. 
2. That part of the ear that ſtands prominent. 
| 44 EF Shakſpeares 

3. Power of judging of harmony. ; 
4+ The head; or the perſon. Knolles. 
5 The higheſt part of a man; the top. 
| L'Eſftrange. 
6, The privilege of being readily 1 
n d; favour, . by Hen FJonſon. 


"EAR 
7. Any prominence from a large body, raiſed 
for the ſake of holding it. Taylor. Congreue. 


8. The ſpike of corn; that part which con- 


tains the ſeeds. 


Bacon. Mortimer. 


9. To fall together by the EARS. To fight; 


to ſcuffle. 


10. To ſet by the Ears. 


make to quarrel. 


More. 
To make ſtriſe; to 
: Addiſon. 


EA'RLESS. a. [from ear.] Wanting ears. Pope. 
EARRING. /. [ear and ring.] Jewels ſet in a 
ring, and worn at the cars. Sandys. 
EARSHOT. /. Reach of the ear. Dryden. 
EA RWAX. ſ. The cerumen or exudation 
which ſmears the inſide of the ear. Kay. 
EAR WIG. /{. [eane and pizza, Saxon.] 


1. A ſheachwinged inſect. Drayton. 


2. A Whiſperer. 


EARWITNESS. .. [ear and witne(s.] of” 
any thing as hear 


who atteſts, or can atteſt 


by himſelf. 


Hyuokere 


To EAR. v. a. [are, Lat.] To plow; to till. SB. 
To EAR. v. n. from car.] To ſhoot into ears, 


EA'RED. a. [from ear. ] 


1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. * 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. Pope. 
EARL. , [eopl, Saxon.] A title of nobility, 
anciently the higheſt of this nation, now the 


third. 


Chakſpeare.' 


EARL-MARSHAL. ,. [earl and marſbal.] He 
that has chief cate of military ſolemnities. 


Dryden. 


EA'RLDOM. /. [from ear!.] The ſeigniory of 


an earl. 


Spenſer. 


+ EA'RLINESS. /. [from early.] Quicknels of 
any action with reſpect to ſomething elſe. Sid. 
EA'RLY. a. [æn, Saxon, before.] Soon with 


reſpect to ſomething elſe. 


Smiths 


EARLY. ad. | from the adjective.] Soon; be- 


times. 


Faller. 


To EARN. v. a. [eapman, Saxon. ] 
1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, 


or any performance. 


2. To gain; to obtain. 


S TW ft fo 
Shakſpeares 


EA*RNEST. /. [eonnerx, Saxon. ] 
I. Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous ; 


importunate. 


2. Intent; fixed; eager. 
EARNEST. /. [from the adjective.] 


Hookers 
Du ppa. 


1. Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event; not a jeſt; 


reality. 


Sharfpeares, 


2. [erritæ enge, Daniſh.] Pledge; handſel; 


firſt fruits. 


Smalridge. 


3. The money that is given in token that a 


bargain is ratificd. 


Decay of Piety. 


EA'RNESTLY. ad. [ from earneſt. | ; 
1. Warmly ; affectionately; z:alouſly ; im- 


portunately. 
2. Eagetly ; deſirouſly. 
5 


S malridge. | 
Shakſpeare. 


EARNEST- 
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EARNESTNESS. /. L_ earneſt.) 
1. Eagerneſs ; warmth ; vehemence. Addiſon. 


2. Solemnity ; zeal. Atterbury. 
3. Solicitude ; care. | Dryden. 
EARSH. /. [from car, to plow.]J A plowed 
field. May. 


EARTH. /. [eonð, Saxon. ] 
1. The element diſtinct from air, fire, or 
water. Thomſon, 
2. The terraqueous globe; the world. Locke, 
3. Different modification of terrene matter. 
The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles, 2. 
Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas. 
4. This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of ex- 


iſtence. Shakſfeare. 
5. The inhabitants of the earth. Geneſis. 


6. Turning up the ground in tillage. 
To EARTH. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To hide in the earth. 
2. To cover with earth. 
To EARTH. v. 7. 


7er. 


Dryden. 
Evelyn. 
To retire under ground. 


Tic kel. 5 


EA'RTHBOARD. /. ans and beard. } The 
board of the plough that ſhakes off the earth. 
Mortimer. 

EARTHBORN. a. [earth and born. ] 
1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. 
2. Meanly born. | Smith. 

EA'RTHBOUND. a. [ earth and bound. ] Faſt- 
ened by the preſſure of the earth. Shakſpeare, 

EARTHEN. a. | from earth.] Made cf earth 
made of clay. Wilkins. 

EA'RTHFLAX. ſ. [earth and fax.] A kind 

of fibrous foſſil. Wo:dwward. 

EARTHINESS. /. The quality of containing 

earth; groſſneſs. 

EARTHLING. ſ. [from earth.] An inhabi- 
tant of the earth; a mortal; a poor frail crea- 
ture, Drummond. 

EA RTHLV. a. [from ear:h.] 

1. Not heavenly ; mean; vile; ſordid. Milt. 
2. Belonging only to our prefent ſtate; not 
ſpiritual. - Hooker. 
3. Corporeal ; not mental. Pope. 

FARTHNUT. /. [earth and nut.] A pignut; 

a root in ſhape and fize like a nut. 

EA'RTHQUAKE. /. [earth and guake.] Tre- 
mour or convulſion of the earth, Addiſen, 

EA'RTHSHAKING. a. [earth and foake.] 
Having power to ſhake the earth, or to raite 
earthquakes. = Milton. 

EA'RTHWORM. . [earth and worm. ] 

1. A worm bred under ground. Bacon. 


2. A mean ſordid wretch. Norris. 
EARTH. a. [from earth, ] | 
1. Conſiſting ot earth. Wilkirs. 


2. Compoſed or partaking of earth; terrene. 


f Milton. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial. Dryden. 
4. Relating to earth. Dryden. 
5. Not mental; groſs ; not refined. Shakſp. 


EASE. f. [aiſe, French. ] 
1. Quiet; reſt ; undiſturbed tranquillity. Da. 
2. Freedom from pain. Temple. 


3+ Reſt after labour ; intermiſſion of labour. 
| f 2 Swift. 


Prior. 


Ray. 


EAT 


4. Facility; not difficulty. D 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from hat 
forced behaviour, or conceits. P, 
To EASE. v. a. [from the Noun. ] TY 
1. To free from pain. Lol 
2. To relieve ; to aſſuage; to mitigate, Pe 
3. To relieve from labour, or an) thing that 
offends. 


R Locle. 
EA'SEFUL. . [eaſe and full. Quiet; _ 
able; fit for reſt, Shakipcare 


EA'SEMENT. /. [from caſe. ] Aſſiſtance; (yn. 
port ; relief from expences. Swift 
EA'SILY. ad. [from eaſy.] : 
I. Without difficulty. 75 
2. Without pain; without diſturbance. Jen, 
3. Readily; without reluctance. Psd. 
EA'SINESS. /. [from eoſy.] : 
1. Freedom from difficulty. Tiletfen 
2. Flexibility 5 compliance; readineſs, Ma. 
3. Freedom from conſtraint; unaffectedneſs: 
not formality. Reſeommer, 
4. Reſt ; tranquillity. Roy, 
EAST. ſ. [eopt, Saxon. ] 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes. JA, 
2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 
world. Shakſpeare, 


 EA'STER. g. [eaprne, Saxon.] The day en 


which the Chriſtian church commemorates 

our Saviour's reſurrection. Decay of Pizy, 
EA'STERLY. a. | from Ea. 

1. Coming from the paris toward the Faſt. 

Raleigh, 

Graunt, 
Arbuthnit, 


2. Lying toward the Eaft, 
3. Looking toward the Eaſt. 
EA'STERN. a. | from Eat. 
I. Dwelling or found in the Eaſt ; orientd, 
| : N Thomſon, 
2. Lying or being toward the Eaſt. Audion. 
3. Going toward the Eaſt. Addiſms 
4. Looking toward the Eaſt. 
EA'STWARD. ad. [ Eaft and toward.] To- 
ward the Eaſt, i Brin, 
EA'SY. a. amr eaſe.] 
1. Not difficult. Hader. 
2. Quiet; at reſt; not haraſſed. Smalridge. 
3. Complying; unrefiſting ; credulous. Dry. 
4. Free from pain. Milan. 
5. Ready; not unwilling. Dryden. 
6. Free from want; contented. Srvoift. 
7. Unconſtrained; not formal. Pope. 
To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat; part. ety 
or eaten. fe ran, Saxon. |] 


1. To devour with the mouth. Exdui. 

2. To conſume; to corrode. Tillajen, 

3. To ſwallow back; to retract. Hakewill. 
To EAT. v. n. 

1+ To go to meals; to take meals; to feed 

7 Matthews 

2. To take food. Locke 

3. To be maintained in food. 9 

cuth. 


4. To make way by corroſion. 
EA'TABLE. a. [from eat, ] That may be eaten. 
EA'TABLE. ſ. Any thing that may be eaten: 


i King · 
EA TER. ſ. [from eat.] 
1. Ons that cats any thing. 


1 
— 4.4 


22 res - 


2 


ECCENTRICAL, 


ECH 


2 eas, Sax. ] Eaſy ; not difficult. Fair. 

FATH. ad. from the adjective.] Eaſily. 

zA TNOHOUSE. . [eat and houſe.] A houſe 
where proviſions are fold ready dreſſed. LE. 

FAVES. /. [eFeTE» Saxon. | The edges of the 
wol which overhang the houſe. Woodward. 

9; EA'VESDROP. v. n. [eaves and drop.] 
To catch what comes from the eaves ; to liſ- 
ten under windows. Shak ſpeares 

FA'VESDROPPER. . A liſtener under win- 
aws h Shakſpeares 


dows. 
BB. ſ. [ebba, Saxon. ] 
” ee of the tide toward the ſea. 


2. Decline; decay; waſte. Roſcommon, 
7 BBB. v. 4. from the noun. ] : 
1. To flow back toward the ſeas Shakſpeare. 
2. To decline; to (ecay. Halifax. 


FBON, black, valuable wood, which ad- 
FBONY.) mits a fine gloſs. 
EBRIETY. /. | ebrietas, Latin. ] Drunkennelts ; 
intoxication by ſtrong liquors. Brown. 
EBRIO'SIT V. fe. [eri ſitas, Latin.] Habitual 
drunkenneſs. Brown. 
EBULLI/TION. f. [ebullio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 
2. Any inteſtine motion. 
3. That ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 
ariſes from the mingling any alkalizate and 
acid liquor; any inteſtine violent motion of 
the parts of a fluid, Newton 


ECOPNTRICK.» c a. [eccentricus, Latin. ] 


1. Deviating from the centre. 

2. Not having the ſame centre with another 

circle. Newton. 

3+ Not terminating in the ſame point. Bacon. 

4. Irregular ; anomalous. K. Charles. 
ECCENTRICITY. /. [from eccentrick. | 

1. Deviation from a centre. | 

2. The ſtate of having a different centre from 

another circle. Helder. 

3. Excurſion from the proper orb. , Motten. 
ECCHY'MOSIS, /. [EAA %.] Livid ſpots 

or blotc hes in the kin. ſeman. 
ECCLESIA'ST ICAL. 24. [eccleſfaſticus, Lat.] 
ECCLESIA'STICK., Relating to the church; 

not civil. Hooker. Swift, 
ICCLESIA'STICK.” /. A perſon dedicated to 

the miniſtries of religion. Burnet. 
ECCOPRO'TICKS. . [in and xn ee] Such 

medicines as gently purge the belly. Harvey. 
ECHINATE. 7 a. from echinus, Latin. ] 
ECHINATED. F Briftled like a hedge-hog ; 

ſet with prickles. Wadward. 
ECHI'NUS. . [Latin.] 

1. A hedge-hog. : . 

2. A ſhellfiſh ſer with prickles. | 

3. [With botaniſts. ] The prickly head of 

any plant, | F 

4. [In architecture.] A member or ornament, 
taking its name from the roughneſs of the 


carving, Harris. 


„ Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 


FBEN, b fe [ebenum, Latin.] A hard, heavy, 


Mixen. 


ECS 


nymph, who pined into a ſound. Sidney. 
2. The return or repercuſſion of any found. 


* Bacon. 


3. The found returned. 
To E'CHO. v. n. 

1. To refound ; to give the repercuſſion of a 

voice. e Shakſpeares 
2. To be ſounded back. Blackmore. 
To E'CHO. v. a. To tend back a voice. D. of P. 


Shakſpeares 


' ECCL AIRCISSEMENT. |. French.] Ex- 


planation ; the act of clearing up an affair by 
verbal expoſtulation. Clarendon. 
ECLA T. /. [Fr.] Splendour; ſhow; 1 
e CDCs 
FCLE'CTICK, 4. [int elntg. ] Selecting $ 
chufing at will. Watts. 
ECLE'G MA. . {iz and xs . A form of 
medicine made by the incorporation of oils 
with ſyrups. 
ECLYPSE. /. [axe ig.] 
1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of heaven. 
Waller. 
2. Darkneſs ; obtcuration. Raleigb. 
To ECLTPSE. g. a. | from the noun. 


1. Jo datken a luminary. Creech. 
2. To extinguiſh 3 to put out. Sha / peare. 
3. To cloud; to obſcure, Calamy. 
4. To ditgrace. _ Clarendon. 


ECLYPTICK. /. [ixacmTind-,] A great circle 
of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn through 
the middle of the Zodiack, and making an 
angle with the Equinoctial, in the points of 
Aries and Libra, of 23* 30', which is the ſun's 
greateſt declination. Harris. 


E'CLOGUE. ſ. [tzaiyn.] A paſtoral poem, fo 
called becauſe Virgil called his paſtorals ec- 
logues. . P opts 

ECONOMICAL. | 

ECONO'MICK; $ © [from economy. ] 

1. Pertaining to the regulation of a houſe- 
hold. Davies. 
2. Frugal. | Motten. 

ECO'NOMY. /. [olxovojuine] 

1. The management of a family. Taylor. 


2. Frugality ; diſeretion of expence. Swift. 
3. Diſpoſition of things; regulation. Hamm. 
4. The diſpoſition or arrangement of any work. 
Ben Jonſon. 
5. Syſtem of matter; diſtribution of every 
thing to its proper place, Blackmores 
ECPHRA'C'TICKS. /. [i and $galrw.] Such 
medicines as render tough humours thin. 
E'CSTACY. , [LA.] | 0 
1. Any paſſion in which the thoughts are 
abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a time 
loſt. | | Suckling. 
2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. Prior. 
3. Enthuſiaſm; exceſſive elevation of the 


; mind. Milton. 
4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety, Shakjſpeares 
5. Madneſs ; diſtraction. Shakſpeares 


E'CSTASIED. a. [from ecflacy.] Raviſned; 
filled with enthuſiaſm. Norris. 
ECSTA TIC Al. a 8 
ECSTA'TICK. 5 4. I iacalindc. ] a 
3. Raviſhed ; rapturous; elevated beyond the 
8 2 | uſual 


- 


EDDY. /. 


EDGING. /. ſtrom edge. 


To EDIFY. . . Tedificey Latin. ] 


8 . To teach; to perſuade. 


E D 1 


uſual bounds of nature. Stilling fleet. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree of joy. Pope. 
ECTYPE. 1. [I rue,,t A copy. Locke: 
E CURIE. J. ¶ French. ] A place tor the houſing 
of horſes. 
EDA CIOs. a. [edacitas, Latin.] Eating; 
voracious; ravenous; greedy. 


EDA CTT v. /. Ledacitas, Latin.] Voracity; 


ravenouſneſs. Boctn. 


: ß bind s fence: Mortimer. 


E DDER. ſ. Such fencewocd as is commonly 
put upon the top of fences. Juffer, 

ſe d, backward, again, and ea, wa- 
ter, Saxon. | 
1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 
Oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main ſtream. 
Dryden. 

2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. Dryden. 
EDDY. @. Whiriing ; moving circularly. Dryd. 
EDEMATOYSE. a. [old. Swelling ; full of 
humours, Arbuthnot. 


- EDENTATED. 8. [ edentatus, Latin. ] Depriv- 


ed of teeth. 
EDGE. /. ſecge, Saxon. ] 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. ax. 
2. A narrow part riſing ſrem a bioader. cr. 
3. Brink; margin; extremiry. Pope. 
4. Sharpneſs; intenſeneſs of deſire. Dryden. 
5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. Skakſp. 
6. To ſet teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a tingling 
pain in the teeth. Bacon. 
To EDGE. v. a. {from the noun, ] 


1. To ſharpen ; to enable to cut. Dryden. 
2. To furniſh with an edge. Dryden. 
3- To border; to fringe. Pope. 
4+. To exaſperate; to embitters Faywward. 
$. To put forward beyond a line. Locke. 


To EDGE. v. n. To move againſt any power. Dr. 
E'DGED. part. a. [from edge.] Sharp; not 
blunt. ; Digby. 
E'DGELESS. a. [from edge.] Blunt; obtule ; 
unable to cut. L'Efrange. 


EDGETOOL. . [edge and tool.] A tool made | 


ſharp to cut. Dorſet. 
E'DGEWISE. ad. [edge and wiſe.) With the 
edge put into any particular direction. Ray. 


I. What is added to any thing by way of or- 
nament. rydens 
2. A narrow Jace. 


fit for food. | | More. 
E'DICT. /. [edictum, Latin. ] A proclamation of 
command or prohibition. Aadiſon. 


EDIFICA'TION, /. [diff atio, Latin.] 
1. The act of building up man in the fai h; 
improvement in holineſs. Taylor. 
2. Improvement ; inſtruction. Addiſon. 


_ E'DIFICE. ſ. [edifician, Latin.] A fabrick ; a 
Bentley. 


building. 
EDIFIER. / [from edify.] One that improves 
or ĩnſtrocts another. | 


»E DIBLE. a. | from edo, Latin. ] Fit to be eaten; 


; 


EFF 


E'DILE. ,. [ædilis, Latin.] The title of 2 Ma 
giſtrate in old Rome. Shakſpeare 
EDI'TION. /. [editio, Latin.] 9 
1. Publication of any thing, particularly of x 
book. 3 . | Burnet, 
2. Republication, with reviſal, Baker 
EDITOR. /. [editor, Latin.] Publifher; l. 
that reviſes or prepares any work for publ. 
tion. 22 
To EDUCATE. v. a. [educs, Latin.] J0 
breed ; to bring up. Hwif. 
EDUCATION. /. from cducate.] Formation 
of manners in youth. | Swift, 
To EDU'CE. v. a. [educo, Latin.] To bring 
out; to extract. Glawoilh, 
EDU CTION. . [from educe.] The act of 
bringing any thing into view. 
To EDU LCORATE. v. a. { from dulcis, Lat] 
To ſweeten. 
EDULCORA'TION. /. | from edulcerate.) The 
act of ſueetening. . : 
To EEK. v. a. [| eacan, Saxon.] See Fxx, 
1. To make bigger by the addition of andthe 
piece. 
2. To ſupply any deficiency. Spenſer, 
EEL. /. [el, Saxon. ] A ſerpentine flimy fiſh, 
that lurks in mud. Shak(peart 
E*'EN. ad. Contracted from even. L'Efirarg:. 
E'FFABLE. a. [Valilis, Latin. ] Utterabe; 
that may be ſpoken ; expreſſive. 
To EFFA'CE. v. a. [effacer, French. ] 
1. To deſtroy any thing painted, or carved, 
2. To make no more legible cr viſible; te 
blot out. Like, 
3. To deſtroy ; to wear away. Da der. 
EFFECT. ſ. [effectus, Latin. ] 
1. That which is produced by an operating 


cauſe. Addiſir. 
2. Conſequence; event. Add;Jr, 
Chronicles, 


3. Purpoſe; meaning. 
4. Conſequence intended; ſucceſs; advan- 
tage. Clarendin. 
5. Completion; perfection. Pri, 
6. Reality; not mere appearance. Hoyer 
7. [In the plural.] Goods; moveables. &.. 


To EFFECT. v. a. [ icio, Latin.] 


1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs; 
to atchieve. Ben Jorſor. 
2. To produce as a cauſe. Boyle, 
EFFE'CTIBLE. a. | from cfc2. ] Performable 
practicable. | Brown, 
EFFE'CTIVE. a. [from ect.] 
1. Powerful to produce effects. 
2. Operative; active. Brown. 
3. Producing effects; efficient. Taylir, 
4. Having the power of operation; uſeful. 
EFFECTIVELY. ad. [from effedtive.] 2 
fully; with real operation. : Tay 8 
EFFE'CTLESS. a. from ect.] Without et- 
fect'; impotent; uſeleſs. _ Shakſpeart 
EFFECTOR. /. Lecter, Latin. ] 
1. He that produces any effect; pry 
2. Maker ; Creator. Denban. 


Tayler e 


1. To build. Chapman. EFFECT UAL. a. [effetuel, French.) degree 
2. To inſtruct; to improve. Hooker. 1. Productive of effects; powerful to 11 os 
Bacon. adequate to the occaſion 3 3 =; Ve- 


7 


", 


EFF 


 Yaracious ; expreſſive of facts. Shakſpeare. 
ACTUALLY. ad. from Hectual. ] In a 
manner productive of the conſequences intend- 

- ed ; efficacioully. Four b. 
Ti EFFE.CTUATE. D. A. [effetuer, French! 
To bring to paſs; to fulfil. Sidney. 


FE MIN ACV. /. [from efeminate. ] 


1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a woman 3 
ſoftneſs ; unmanly delicacy. Milton. 
2. Laſciviouſneſs; looſe pleaſure. Taylor. 
EFFE MIN ATE. a. [effeminatus, Lat.] Having 
the qualities of a woman; womaniſh; volup- 
tuous; tender. Milton. 
7 EFFE MINA TE. v. a. [effemino, Lat.] To 


make womaniſh ; to weaken ; to emaſculate; 


to unman. Locke, 


| ©, EFFEMINATE. v. n. To grow womanith ; 


to-melt into weakneſs. Pope. 
EFFEMINA'TION. /,. [from Feminate.] The 
Rate of one grown womanith ; the ſtate of one 
emaſculated or unmanned. Brown. 
7 EFFERVE'SCE. v. n. [efferveſco, Latin. ] 
To grow hot by inteſtine motion. NJead. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE. / [from eferweſco, Lat. ] 
The act of growing hot; production of heat 


by inteſtine motion. Grew. 

PFE TE. a. [effetus, Latin. ] 
1, Diſabled from generation. B.rtley. 
South, 


2. Worn out with age. 
EFFICA'CIOUS, a. [efficax, Latin. ] Produc- 
tive of effects; powerful to produce the con- 

' ſequence intended. | Philips, 
EFFICA'CIOUSLY. ad. Effe ctually. Dizty. 


| EFFICACY. / Production of the conſequence 


intended. | | Tilletſon. 
EFFICIENCE. 7 /. [from cio, Latin.] The 
EFF FOENCY.if act of producing effects; 
Z agency. Scuth. 
AFFICIENT. ſ. [efficiens, Latin. ] | 
1. The cauſe which effects. Hocker. 
2. He that makes; the effector. Hale. 
EFFICIENT. a. Cauſing effects. Collier, 


ToEFFI'GIATE. v. 4. [effgio, Latin.} To 
form in ſemblance ; to image. 
EFFIGIA'TION. / [from Mgiate.] The act 
of imaging things or perſons. Dit, 
EFFI'GIES, J [ effizies, Lat.] Reſemblance ; 
EFFIGY. image in painting or ſculpture ; 
repreſeptation ; idea. Dryden. 
IFFLORE'SCENCE. | 


— 


ZFFLORE'SCENCY. Fl lan. 


I, Production of flowers. Bacon. 
2. Excreſcences in the form of flowers. Wood, 
3. [In phyſick.] The breaking out of ſome 
bumours in the ſkin. | Wijcman. 
EFFLORE'SCENT. 2. [ efloreſco, Lat.] Shoot- 
„lug out in form of flowers. Wrwoawward. 
FFFLUENCE. . Leue, Latin. ] What iſſues 
from ſome other principle. 
EFFLU'VIA. 7. from eus, Lat.] Thoſe 
15 _ 2 ſmall particles which are 
,conunually flying off from bodies. Quincy. 

EFFLUX. /, { Hun. Latin. ] A 
Harvey. 


2. Effufion. | Hammend. 
3+ Taat which flows from ſomething elſe; 


Prior. 


EGO 


emanation. | Thomſen. 
To EFFLU'X. v. n. [e uo, Latin. ] To run 

out. Beyle. 
EFFLU'XION. /. [efluxum, Latin. ] 

1. The act of flowing out. Brown. 


2. That which flows out; efluvium ; ema- 
nation. Bacen, 
To EFFO'RCE, v. a. [e F rcer, French: ] 
1. To break through by violence. Sßenſer. 
2. To force ; \totravith. Spenſer. 
To EFFO'R M. V. a. [Vrmo, Lat.] To ſhape; 
to fathion. Taylors 
EFFORMA'TION. /. from eform.] The act 
of faſhioning ar giving form to. Ray. 
E F FORT. /. [ ert, French.] Struggle; la- 
borious endeavour. | Add iſon. 
EFFO'SSION. f. [F Jum, Latin. ] The act of 
digging up from che ground; deterration. Ar. 
EFFRA“IABLE. a. [efreyable, Fr. ] Dreadful; 
frightful. Harvey. 
EF FRONT ERV. ſ. [ Fronterie, Fr.] Impu- 
dence; ſhameletinets. K. Charles. 
EFFU'LGENCE. f. [ Fulgeo, Latin.] Luſtte; 
brightneſs; clarity; ſplendour. Milton. 
EFFU'LGENT. a. [ efulgens, Lat.] Shining; 
bright; luminous. lack more. 
EFFUMABLILITY. . [ fumus, Latin.] The 
quality of flying away in fumes. Boyle. 
To EFF USE. v a. [cfu/us, Latin.] To pour 
out; to ſpill; to ſhed. Milton. 
EFF USE. / | from the verb.] Waſte; effufion. 


Not uſed. Sbaꝶſpeare. 
EF FUSION. / Dei ſio, Latin.] ; 

1. The act of pouring out. Taylor. 

2. Waſte ; the act of ſhedding. Hooker.” 

3. The act of pouring out words. Hooker. 

4. Bounteous donation. | Hammond, 


5. The thing poured out. King Charles. 
EFFU'SIVE. a. [from efuſe.] Pouring out; 
diſperfing. Thomſon. 
EFT. ſ. le pe ra, Saxon,] A newt ; an evet, 
| Mortimer. Niebels. 
EFT. ad. [er, Sax. ] Soon; quickly; ſpeed- 
ily. | | Fairfax. 
E'FTSOONS. ad. [epx and poon, Sax. ] Soon 
afterward. | Knolles. 
E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the ſake of an in- 
ſtance or gxample. | . 
EG EK. /. [See EAGRE.] An impetuous and 
irregular flood or tide. Browne 
To EGE'ST, v. a. [egero, Latin. ] To throg 
out food at the natural vents, Bacon. 
EGE'STION, h. [egeſtus, Latin. ] The a@ of 
"throwing out the digeſted food. Hale. 
EGG, K Ie, ua.! ; 
1. That which is laid by feathered animals, 
and ſome others, from Which their young is 
produced. FEM ; Bacon. 
2. The ſpawn or ſperm. _ Blaclmore. 
3. Any thing fathioned in the ſhape of an egg. 


To EGG. v. a. [eggia, Iſlandiek.] To incite ; 
to inſtigate. + Der bars 


EGLANTINE. ſ. feſglantine, French. I A 
ſpecies of roſe; ſweetbriar. Sbalſpeare. 
EG OT ISM. {. [from ego, Latin] The faule 
1 5 com- 


* — 
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eommitted in writing by the frequent repeti- 
. tion of the word ego, or 7; too frequent men- 
tion of one's ſelf. Spectator. 
EGO TIST. /.- [from ege, Latin.] One that is 
always repeating the word ego, I; a talker of 
_ himſelf. : Shectater. 
To E'GOTISE. . n. [from ego, Lat.] To talk 
much of one's ſelf. PEP 
EGRE'GIOUS. 4. [ egregius, Latin. ] 
1. Eminent ; remarkable; extraordinary. Mere. 
2. Eminentily bad; remarkably vicious. Pepe. 
EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from egregiors. ] -Emi- 
- nently ; ſhamefully. Arbutbnot. 
E'GRESS. /. [egreſſus, Lat.] The act of going 
out of any place; departure. Wordawunrd. 
EGRE'SSION. ſ. [egrefio, Latin.] The act of 
going out. Popes 
E'GRET. , A fowl of the heron kind. 
E'GRIOT. / [aigrer, Fr.] A ſpecies of cherry. 


N | Browne 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Latin. ] To 
throw ; to ſhoot out. Grew. 


EJACULA'TION. /. [from ejaculate. ] 

1. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally. Tay. 
2. The act of darting or throwing. Bacon. 

EJA'CULATORY. a. [from aculate. ] Sud- 

denly darted; ſudden ; haſty. Duppa. 

To EJE'CT. v. 4. [cicio, Jectum, Latin. ] 

1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 

3 | Sand ys. 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or 


poſſe ſſion. Dryden. 
3. To expel ; to drive away. Shoklpcares 
To caſt away; to reject. HoRers 


4 
EJE'CT ION. /. [ejectio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of caſting out; expulſion. Broome. 
+2+ [in pbytick.] The diſcharge of any thing 
by an emunctory. | wincy. 
EJECTMENT../. [from ejef?.] A legal writ 
by which any inhabitant of a houſe, or tenant 
ol an eftate, js commanded to depart. 
FIGH. interj. An expreſſion of ſudden delight. 
EIGHT. 2. [eahra, Saxon.] Twice four. A 
werd of number. 3 and ys. 
EIGHTH. 3. Soom eight.] Next in order to 
the ſeventh; the ordinal of eight. Pepe. 
EVGHTEEN. 4. {eight and ten.] Twice nine. 
ETGHTEEN TH. a. [from cighteen.] The next 
in order to the ſeventeenth, h 
EVGHTFOLD. a. {eight and fd. ] Eight times 
MEE number or quantity. 


BF = Sa | q h Bacon. 
EYGHTIETH. 4. {from eighty. ] The next in 
order to the ſeventy-ninth ; eight tenth. 
EFGHTSCORE. a. {eight and ſcore. ] Eight 
times twenty. Shakſpeares 
EYGHTY. a. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten; 


_ fourſcore. 1 own. 
EI'GNE. a. [aiſne, French. ] The eldeſt or firſt 
born. " Bacen. 


EYSEL. g. [eopil, Saxon. ] Vinegar ; verjuice. 
EI"'FHER. pron. [æzöen, Saxon. } | 
13. Whetherſcever of the two; whether one 
or the other. „ Drayton, 
2. Each; bob. Hale. 


'GHTHLY. ad. [from cigh:b.] In the eighth 


ELD 


EITHER. ad, from the noun. 
tive adverb, anſwered by or 
or the others. _ Daniel 

EJULA'FION. fo [ Julatio, Latin.) aeg 
lamentation 3 moan ; wailing. Coq, of the 7 

EKE. ad. e ac, Saxon.] Allo; likewiſe ; 
ſide. Spenſer, Prior 

To ERE. V. a, [<eacan, Saxon. ] ; 
1. To inereaſe. 


] A diftriby, 
: either the one 


Sen ber 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies. 72 
3. To protract; to lengthen, If 
3 p 5 [ec le gr lien. Ohakſprare, 


4. To ſpin out by ufeleſs adeition:. 
"Fo 73 * 1 
To ELA 5082 / E. . Ae [ elaberc, Latin, | 


1. To produce with labour. 


„ 5 Yeurg, 
2. 10 heizhien and improve by \vccefſjre 
2 tions. 

operations Arbuth nt, 


9922816 
ELA DOK ATE. a. | claboratus, Lawun.] Fi. 
niſhed with great diligence. 


, x 7 W. ll, 4 
ELA BORATELY. 21. Laboriouſly ; "Gi 
gently ; with great ſtudy. Newtn, 


ELABORATION. . from elaborate.) Im- 


provement by ſucceſſi ve operations, Ray 

* X ; a 

To ELANCE. v. u. [ elancer, French.] To 
throw cat; to dart. Prior 


To ELA FSE. v. 4. [clapſus, Lat.] To paiy 
away ; to glide away. Clariſſa, 
11 Gs from Exams | Having the 
ELA'STICK. . power of returning to the 
form from which it was diſtorted; ſpringy; 
having the power of a ſpring. Newten, 
ELASTICITY. . [from elaftick.] Force in 
bodies, by which they endeavour to reftere 
themſelves. : Pope. 
ELA IE. a. [e/a!ss, Latin.] Fluſhed with ſut. 
ceſs; lofty; haugdty. Piope. 
To ELA“ TE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To puff up with proſperity. | 
2. To exalt; to heighten. Thomſr. 
BL ATE RIM. /. | Latin. ] An inſpiſſaed 
juice, procured irom che fruit of the wild cus 


cumber : a very violent and rough purge, Hil. 


ELA'TION. f. from #/ate.)} Haughtineſs pio- 
ceeding from ſucceis. Aiterbary, 
E'LEOW. /. [e lboza, Saxon. ] | 
1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below the ſhoulder, Pope. 
2. Any flexure, or angle. Pawn, 
3+ To be at the Erzow. To be near. Shak, 
ELBOWCHA'R. fe [elbow cbair.] A 
chair with arms. _ Gays 
E'LBOWRQ©3f.. / {bow and row. ] Room 
to ſtretch out the elbows z freedom fiom con- 
: finement. . ;. © ; South, 
To ELBOW. v. n. [from the noun. | 
1. To puſh With the elbow. Din der. 
2. To puſh; to drive to diſtance. Dryan, 
To E'LBOW. v. n. To jut out in angles. 
ELD. ſ. [eald, Son. 
1. Old age; dectepitude. Spenſer. Millan. 
2. Old people; perſons worn out with years, 


. | Chapman 
E'LDER. a._ [The comparative of 74. Sur 
paſting another in yearsse Tempite 


E'LDER. / [ellapay Sax.] A tree. Miter 
E'LDERLY. 4. [from elder. ] No longer young: 
E'LDERS. / {from elders] _ 

Juba 1. Pers 


Pipes 


E L E 


1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a claim to 


reverence. | 
2. Anceſtors. Pope, 
- Thoſe who are older than others. Hofer. 


Fa Among the jews. ] Rulers of the people. 
in the New Teſtament. ] Eccleſiaſticks. 
6. Among preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 


duced into the kirk-polity. Cleaveland. 
FLDERSHIP. , from elder. ] 
I. Seniority z primogeniture. Rowe. 


2. Preſbytery; eccleſiaſtical ſenate, Hooker. 

E'LDEST. 4. re ſuperlative of eld. ; 

I. The oldeſt; that has the right of primo- 
geniture. . Shakſpeare. 
2. That has lived moſt years. Locke, 

ELECAMPA'NE, . A plant, named alſo 


ſtarwort. err : Miller. 
Ty ELE'CT. . As [ elefFns, Latin: ] ; 
1. To chooſe fur any office or uſe. Daniel. 


object of 


2. n theology. ] To 


eternal mercy. © 
ELE'CT. a. {from the verb. 
1. Choſen ; taken by preference from among 
others. 40 Shakſpeares 
2. Choſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion. 


ſelect as an 


3. [In theology. ] Choſen as an object of eter⸗ 


nal mercy. | Hammond. 
ELE'CTION. /. [elefio, Latin.] 


1. The act of choofing one or more from a 


great number, Whirgift. 
2. The power of choice. Davies. 
3. Voluntary preference. Ropers. 


4. The determination of God by which any 
were ſelected for eternal life. Atterbury. 
5. The ceremony of a public choice. Addiſ. 
ELECTIVE. a. from clect.] Exerting the 
power of a choice. Grew. 
ELE'CTIVELY. ad. By choice; with prefer- 
ence of one to another. Grero. 
ELEC TOR. / [from elect.] Se 1 
1. He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. | | Walter. 
2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of 
the German emperour. | 
ELECTORAL. a. [from ele&or.] Having the 
dignity of an elector. 
ELECTORATE. /. [from ele&or.] The ter- 
ritory of an eleQor. + Addiſon. 
ELE'CTRE. f. [ele&trum, Latin.] 
1. Amber; which, having the quality when 
warmed by friction, of attracting bodies, 
gave to one ſpecies of attraction the name of 


electricity. 

1 2 mixed metal, Bacon. 
4 T 

ere indo ia as [from electrum, Latin. ] 


1, AttraQtive without magnetiſm ; by a pe- 
culiar 
chiefly to amber. 
2. Produced by an electrick body. Browne 
ELECTRICITY. f. [from ele&rick.] A pro- 
\ Perky in bodies, whereby, when rubbed, they 
draw ſubſtances, emit flame, may be fitted 
0 if of i quantity of the electrical vapour, 
en charged at once upon a human bod 
would endanger life. EN * 


Newton. 


% 


Sandys. 


property, ſuppoſed once to belong, 


ELE 
ELECTUARY. / Jelectuarium, Latin.] A 
form of medicines of conſerves and powders, in 
the conſiſtence of honey. Quincy. 


ELEEMO'SYNARY. a. [tarnuoorvm.] 
1. Living upon alms ; depending upon cha- 


rity. Glanville. 

2. Given in charity. a 
ELEGANCE. 2 /. [elegantia, Lat.] Beauty 
E'LEGANCY. rather ſoothing than ſtrik- 

ing ; beauty without grandeur. Raleigh. 
ELEGANT. 4. [| elegans, Latin. 

1. Pleafing with minuter beauties. Pope. 

2. Nice; not coarſe; not groſs. Pope. 


E'LEGANTLY. ad. ¶ from elegant.] In ſuch 
a a manner as to pleaſe without elevation. Pope. 
ELEGYACK. a. [elegiacus, Latin. ] : 
1. Uſed in elegies. 
2. Mournful ; ſorrowful. 
E'LEGY. / [el:gia, Latin, ] 5 
1. A mournful ſong. Shakſpeares 
2. A funeral ſong. Dryden. 
3. A ſhort poem, without points or turns. 
ELEMENT. /. [elementum, Latin. : 
1. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any 
thing. Hooker. 
2. The four elements, uſually fo called, are 
earth, fire, air, and water, Bacon. 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing. Baker 
4. An ingredient ; a conſtituent part. Shak, 
5 The letters of any language. 14 
6. The loweſt or firſt rudiments of literature 
or ſciences. | Hooker. 
To ELEMENT, v. a. [from the noun. ] : 
1. To compound of elements. Boyle. 
2. To conſtitute ; to make. as a firſt prin» 
ciple. | Donne, 
ELEMENT AL. a. [from element. ] 
1. Produced by ſome of the four elements. 
| | Dryden. 
2. Ariſing from firſt principles. Brown. 
ELEMENTA'RITY. /. [From elementary. ] 
Simplicity of nature ; abſence of compoſition 
being uncompounded. Browne 
ELEMENTARY. 4. [from element.] | 
1. Uncompounded ; having only one prin- 
ciple. Arbuthnot. 
2. Rudimental ; fimple. 


Gays 


ELE'NCH. /. [elencbus, Latin. ] An argument z 
a ſophiſm. Beroun. 
ELE' OTS. ſ. Apples in requeſt in the cider 


countries. Mortimer. 
ELEPHANT. /. | elephas, Latin. ] © 
1. The largeſt of quadrupeds, of whoſe ſaga« 
city, faithfulneſs, and underſtanding, many 
ſurpriſing relations are given. This animal 
feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſe. He is natu- 
rally very gentle. He is ſupplied with a trunk, 
or long hollow cartilage, which ſerves him for 
hands. His teeth are the ivory. Calmet. 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. Dryden. 
ELEPHANTIL'ASIS. /. [elepbantiaſis, Lat.] A 
ſpecies of leproſy, fo called from incruſtations 
like thoſe on the hide of an elephant. 
ELEPHANTINE. à. [elephantinus, Latin. ] 
Pertaining to the elephant. 
To ELEVATE. v. a. [elevo, Latin.] 


4 - 1. To 
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1. To raiſe up aloft. 
2. To exalt; to dignify. 


Woodward. 


3. To raiſe with great conceptionss Milicn. 
4. To elate with vicious pride. Milton. 
5. To leſſen by detraction. Hocter. 


ELEVATE. part. a. Exalted; raiſed aloft. AA. . 

ELEVA'TION. /. [ele vatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of raifing up aloft. Mocdevard. 
2. Exaltation ; dignity. * Locke. 
3. Exaltation of the mind by noble concep- 
tions. Nerris. 
4+ Attention to objects above us. oke. 
5. The height of any heavenly body with 
reſpect to the horizon. 

ELEVA'T OR. /. [from elewate.] A raiſer or 

lifter up. 

ELEVEN. a. Jændle pen, Sax. ] Ten and one. 

ELE'VENTH. a. [from eleven] The next 

in order to the tenth. 

ELF, /. plural elves. [eilf, Welch. ] 
1. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen in 

wild places, Dryden. 
2. A devil. 

To ELF, v. a. Toentangle hair in ſo intricate 
2 manner that it is not to be unravelled. S. 

E'LFLOCK, . [elf and /xck.] Knots of hair 
twiſted by elves. Shakſpeare. 

To ELFCITE. v. a. [elicio, Latin. ] To ſtrike 


out; to fetch out by labour. Hale. 
ELF CIT, a. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought into 
act. Hammond. 


ELICITA'TION, . [from -elicio, Latin. ] 
© Excitement of the power of the * into act. 


Bremball, 
7 0 ELYDE. v. a. 2 do, Latin. Tc o break in 


pieces. Tooker. 
ELIGIBILITY. fe. [from ef ible] Worthi- 
neſs to b r Fiddes. 
E'LIGIBLE. [ e:7gi6; ilisy Latin. ] Fit to be 


* choſen ;  eferbic: Addiſon. 
E'LIGIBLENESS. /. [from eligible. ] Worthi- 
" Neſs to be choſen ; preferableneſs. 
ELIMINA'TION. /. lim ino, Latin. ] The 
act of baniſhing ; rejection. 
ELYSION. /. [A/ Fo, Latin * 
. 1. The act of cutting off. Sæwift. 
2. Diviſion; ſeparation of parts. Bacon. 
ELIXA'TION. Jo [clixus,-Latin.} The att of 
boiling. Browns 
ELTXIR. * T Arabick.)] 
I. A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, 
where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved in 
the ſtruum. | uincy. 
2. The liquor with which chymiſts tranſmute 


5 metals. Donne. 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 
' Scuth. 


4. Any cordial. Milton. 
ELK. f. [lc, Saxon. The ek is a large and 

ſtately animal of the ſtag kind. Hill. 
ELL. , eln, Sax. ] A meaſure containing a 

yard and a quarter. Herbert. 
ELLYPSIS. /. DENN 

1. A figure of rhetorick, by which ſome- 

thing 1s left out. 

2. [In geometry, ] An oval figure generated 

from the ſection of a Coney by a plane cut- 
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ting both ſides of the cone, but not 
to the baſe, and meeting with the ball ae 
produced. Harris. 
ELI TIA. . from ellipſis. ] Haring 
re ag the form of an ellipfis ; 
ova 


Che 
ELM. ſ. [ulmus, Latin; elin, $ Saxon.) bor 
name of a tree. Miller 
ELOCU'TION. . Celocutio, Latin.] : 
1, The power of fluent ipeech. Witt, 


2. Eloquence; flow of language. Milton. 
3. The power of expreſſion or diQtion, Dry, 
E'LOGY. /. [elcge, F rench. ] Praiſe ; Panegy. 
rick. Wert, 
To ELOICNE. v. 4. Celoigner, French. 1 10 
put at a diſtance. ' Danre, 
79 ELONG ATE. v. a. [from lor gus, Latin.] 
To lengthen'; to diaw out. 
To ELO'NGATE. v. n. To go off to a diſtance 
from any thing. Broun. 
ELONGA'TION. * [From el: ngate.} 
1. The act of ftretching or lengthening itſelf, 
Aryuthnn, 
2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. 
3 [1n medicine.] An imperfect luxation. 
wo Qui Y. W ſemar, 
4. Diftance z ſpace at which one thing is 
diſtant from another. Glanwille, 
5. 8 re; removal. | Brown, 
Toa ELO'PE. w. 4. lospen, to run, Dutch. ] 
To run away ; ; to break looſe ; to eſcape. Add. 
ELO'PEMENT. /. {from elcpe.] Departure 
from juſt reſtraint. Ayliffe, 
E'LOPS. J. [No. * A fiſh ; reckoned by 
Millan among the terpents, Milton. 
E'LOQUENCE. fo [elcguentia, Latin. | 
The power of Dri with fluency and 
* ng Shakſpeares 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. Pope. 
E'LOQUENT. a. [eleguens, Latin.] Having 
the power of an orator. Jaiab. Pope. 
ELSE. pronoun. [elle r, Saxon.] Other; one 


beſide. Denham. 
ELSE. ade: | 
1. Otherwiſe. Tillitfor, 

2. Beſide ; except. Dryden. 


E'LSEWHERE. ad. ſelſe and obere. ] 


1. In any other place. Abet. 
2. In other places; in ſome other place. 
Tillotſon, 


To ELU CID ATE. Vs A. Calacidb, To 
explain; to clear. le, 
ELUCIDA'TION. Y [from elucidate.] . 


nation; expolition. Boyle. 
ELUCIDA”'TOR. ,.. [from elucidate. ] Ex- 
plainer ; expoſitor ; commentator. =Abbet, 


To ELU'DE. v. a. [eluds, Latin. ] 
1. To eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid by arti- 
ſice. Rogers. 
2. To mock by unexpected eſcape. Pope. 
ELU'DIBLE. a. [ from clade. ] Poſſible to be 
defeated. Swifte 
\ELVES. The plural of elf. Popte 
ELVELO'CK. ſ. Knot in the hair. Brewne 
E'LVISH. a. [from elves.] Relating to elves, 
or wandering ſpirits. Draytis: 


ELU'MBATED. a. Leeni, Lat.] Weaken 
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in the loins. ; 

ELU'SION. fe [elufio, Latin. ] An eſcape from 
examination z an arti fice. Woodward. 

ELUSIVE. a. [from elude. ] Practiſing elu- 
fon; uſing arts to eicape. | Pope. 

ELU'SORY. 4. [from elude. ] Tending to de- 
ceive ; fraudulent. Brown. 

7 ELU TE. v. 4. [eluo, Latin.] To waſh off. 

a Arbutbnot. 

7 ELU'TRIATE. v. a. [elutrio, Latin.] To 
decant; or ſtrain out. Arbuthnot, 

ELY'SIAN. 4. | elyſfius, Latin, ] Deliciouſly 
ſoothing ; exceedingly delightful. Milton. 

ELY'SIUM. . Latin. ] The place aſſigned by 
the heathens to happy ſouls ; any place excel- 
lently pleaſant. Shakſpeare. 

EM. A contraction of them. Hudibras. 

J EMA'CIA TE.. v. a. [emacio, Latin. ] To 
waſte; to deprive of fleſh. Graunt. 

70 EMACIATE. v. 2. To loſe fleſh; to 
pine. | Brown. 

EMACIA'TION. /. [emaciatus, Latin. ] 

1. The act of making lean, | | 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean, Graun. 

EMACULA'TION. / | emaculo, Lat.] The act 
of freeing any thing from ſpots or foulneſs. 

EMANANT. a. [emanans, Latin. ] Iſſuing 
from ſomething elſe. Hals. 

EMANA'TION. /. [emanat io, Latin.) 

1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from any 
other ſubſtance. South, 
2+ That which iſſues from another ſubſtance. 

| | | I Tay! or. 

EMA'NATIVE. a. | from emano, Latin. ] Iſſu- 
ing from another. 

7: EMA'NCIPATE. v. a. | emancipo, Latin. ] 
To ſet free from ſervitude. Arbuthnot. 

EMANCIPA'TION. . {from emancipate.] 
The act of ſetting free; deliverance from 
ſlavery. | Glanville. 


To EMA'RGINATE. v. a. [margo, Lat.] To 


take away the margin or edge of any thing. 


7; EMA'SCULA'TE. v. a. [emaſculo, Latin. ] 


1. To caſtrate ; to deprive of virility. Graunt. 

2. To effeminate; to vitiate by unmanly 

ſoftneſs. Collier. 
EMASCULA'TION. /. from emaſculate.] 

1. Caſtration. 


2. Effeminacy; womaniſh qualities. 


| T0 EMBA'LE. v. a. [ emballer, French. ] 


1. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to encloſe. Spenſer. 
To EMBA'LM, v. a. [embauiner, French.] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that 
it may refit putrefaction. Donne. 
EMBA'LMER. {. [from embalm.] One that 
praCtiſes the art of embalming and preſerving 
bodies, Bacen. 
To EMBAR. v. 4. [from bar.] | 
1, To ſhut; to encloſe. Fairfax. 
2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block up. Bacon. Donne. 


EMBARCA'TION, Je from embark.] 


1. The act of putting on ſhipboard. 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 
EMBA'RGO. Jo [embargar, Spaniſh. ] A pro- 

hiþition to pals; a top to trade. Witten. 


Claren. 


EMB 

To EMBA'RK. v. a. [embarguer, French. J 
1. To put on ſhipboard. Clarendon. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 

To EMBA'RK. v. u. 

1. Jo go on ſhipboard. 
2. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBA'RRASS. v. a. [embarraſſer, Fr.] 
Ts perplex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. Specs. 

EMBARRASSMENT. . [from embarraſs. ] 
Perplexity; entanglement. atts. 

To EMBA'SE. v. a. | from baſe. | 
1. To vitiate; to depauperate z to lower; to 
impair. | Wetton. 
2. To degrade; to vilify. Spenſer, 

EMBA'SSADOR. . One ſent on a publick 
meſſage. Denbam. 

EMBA'SSADRESS. ſ. A woman ſent on a 
publick meſſage. Garth. 

E'MBASSAGE, 

EMBASSY. : J 
1. A publick meſſage. 
2. Any ſolemn meſſage. Taylor. 
3. An errand, in an ironical ſenſe. Sidney. 

To EMBA'TTLE. v. a. from battle. ] To 
range in order or array of battle. Prior. 

To EMBA“ V. v. a. | from baigner, French.] 

1. To bathe; to wet; to wath. Spenſer. 

2. [From bay.] To encloſe in a bay; to 
land lock. Fav» Shak ſpeares 

To EMBE'LLISH. v. a. [embellir, French.] 

To adorn ; to beautify. Locke. 

EMBE'LLISHMENT. . [from enbelliſb. 
Ornament; adventitious beauty; decoradon; 
adſcititious grace. Addiſon. 

E'MBERING. /. The ember days. 7er. 

E'MBERS. ſ. without a ſingular. [æmyta, 
Saxon.] Hot cinders ; aſhes not yet extin- 
guiſhed. - Bacon. 

EMBER WEEK. ſ. A week in which an 
ember day falls. The ember days at the four 
ſcaſons are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday after the firſt Sunday in Leut, the feaſt 

of Pentecoſt, September 14, December 13. 


Philips. 


Dryden 


Common Prayer. 


To EMBE'ZZLE. v. a. 2 
1. To appropriate by breach of truſt. Hay. 


2. To waste; to ſwallow up in riot. Dryden. 


EMBE'ZZLEMENT. . ¶ from embezzle. | 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf that 
which is received in truſt for another. : 
2. The thing ill appropriated. 
To EMBLA'ZE. v. a. | b/aſ-nner, French. 
1. To adorn with glittering embelliſhments; 
I Pope, 


2. To blazon ; to paint with enſigns armo- 


rial. Milton. 


To EMBLA'ZON. v. a. [blaſonner, French. ] 
1. To adorn with figures of heraidry. 
2. To deck in glaring colours. 
E'MBLEM. / D. 
1. Inlay; enamel. 


2. An occult repreſentation; an alluſive pie- 


ture. Peac bam. Addiſon. 
To EMBLEM. v. a. To repreſent in an occult 

or allufive manner. 
EMBLEMA'TICAL. | 
EMBLEMA'TICK. F „ [from emblem. ] 


Hakewill, 


Glanwille.. 


1. Co 
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1. Compriſing an emblem; alluſfive ; occultly 
.. repreſentative. | Prior. 
2. Dealing in emblems; uſing emblems. 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY. ad, In the manner 
of emblems ; alluſively. 
EMBLE'MATIST. /. from emllem.] Writer 
or inventer of emblems. Brown. 
EMBOLISM. . [ ExCoAio pate | 
1. Intercalation; inſertion of days to produce 
_ segularity and equation of time. Holder. 
2. The time inſerted ; intercalatory time. 
E'MBOLUS. /. [toc Any thing inſerted 
and acted in another, as the ſucker in a 
pump. Artuthn:te 
To EMBO'SS. wv. . [from b:fſe, a protube- 
- zance, French. ] 
1. To form with protuberances. Milton. 
2. To engrave with relief, or riſing work. 
Dryden. 
3. To encloſe; to include; to cover. Spenſer. 
4. To encloſe in a thicket. Milton. 
5. To hunt hard. Shakſpeare. 
EMBO'SSMENTD. /. [from ene. 
2. Any thing ſtanding out from the reſt ; 
jut; eminence. Bacon. 
2. Relief; riſing work. Audiſen. 
To» EMBO'TTLE. v. 4. [Lonteille, French.] 
To include in bottles; to bottle. Philips. 
To EMBO'WEL. v. a. [from biwe!.) To 
eviſcerate; to deprive of the entraiis ; to ex- 
_ enterate. Milton. 
To EMBRACE. v. a. [embraſſer, French. ] 
2. To hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze 
in kindneſs. Dryden. 
24. To ſeize ardently or eagerly; to lay hold 
on; to welcome. Davies. Tillatſon. 
3. To comprehend ; to take in: as, natural 
Pbileſopby embraces mary ſciences. 
4. To compriſe z to encloſe; to contain ; to 


Sg. 


enciicle. Lenbam. 
56. To admit; to receive. Shakipearce 
6. To find; to take. Shakſpeare. 


7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. 
To EMBRACE. v. 2. To join in an embrace. 
2 : Shakjpcare. 
EMBRA'CE. /. [from the verb.] 
1, Claſp; fond preflure in the arms; hug. 
| x | Denl am. 
2. A hoſtile ſqueeze z cruſh. 
EMBRA'CEMENT. /. [from embrace. 
s. Claſp in the arms; hug; embrace. Sidney. 
2. Hoſtiie hug; grabble. Sidney. 
3. Comprehenſion. Davies. 
4. State of being contained; encloſure. Bacon. 
5. Conjugal endearment.  Shakſpeare. 
EMBRA'CER. /. {from embrace. ] The perſon 
: embracing. | Hove. 
EMBRA'SURE. /. [embroſure, French.] An 
aperture in the wall; battlement. 5 
To EM BRAVE. v. a. [from brave.] To de- 
corate; to embelliſh ; to deck. Spenſer. 
7 E'MBROCATE. v. & inen. To 
rub any part diſeaſed with medicinal liquors. 
* Wiſeman. 
EMBROCA”TION. /. [from embrocate. | 
. The act of rubbing any part diſeaſed with 
medicinal 1:quors or ſpirits. 


= 
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2. The lotion with which any d! 
1s wathed. h 


To EMBROTDER. =. a 


ſeaſeg nar) 
ſſeman. 


rt 5 Loder, French, 
o border With ornaments ; to decorate With 


figured work. Wit 
EMBROUDEREFR. J [from eb. e.] 0, 
that adorns clothes with needlework. Lal, 
EMBROIDERY. ſ. from embriider,] 4; 
1. Figures raiſed upon a ground ; variegated 
needlework. Fo 
2. Variegation ; diverſity of colours. Seen. 
To EMBRO'IL. v. a. [ broutller, Fr.] Tor 
turb ; to confuſe 3 to diſtract. X. Charly 
To EMBRQ'THEL. v. a. [6r:the!, bride.) 
To encloſe in a brothel. Daun 
E'MBRYO. SS : 
EMBRYON. | J. Lstèsvan. c 
1. The offspring yet unfiniſned in the womb, 
c Brown. Hurret, 
2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for pio- 
duction;: yet unfinithed. ET 
EME. þ [ eame, Saxon. ] Uncle. Spenſer, 
EME NDABLE. 4. [emerd:, Latin.) Capable 
orf emendation ; co:rigible, : 
EMENDA'TION. /. [ernende, Latin. 
1. Correction; alteration of any thing from 
worſe to better. Grew, 
2. An alteration made in the text by verbal 
criticiſm. p 
EMENDA'TOR. / [emendo, Latin.] A cor- 
rector; an improver. | 
EMERALD. ſ. femeraude, Fr. fmoaragdus, La- 
tin.] A green precious tone. The emerald is, 
in its moſt perfect ſtate, perhaps the moſt 
beautiful of all the gems. It is of all the 
various ſhades of green, from the deepeſt to 
the paleſt. "vodwward. 
To: EMERGE.-wv. 1. [emergo, Latin. ] 
1. To rite out of any thing in which it i 
covered. : Boyle. 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. Neu tir. 
3. To riſe; to mount from a ſtate of depreſ- 
Gon or obſcurity. P:þu 
EMERGENCE. 
EMERGENCY. 8 from emerge. 
1. The act of fiſing out of any fluid by 
which it is covered. Brmon, 
2. The act of riſing into view. eroton. 
3. Any ſudden occaſion; unexpected caſa- 
alty. Glanville. 
4. Preſſing neceſſity; exigence. A ſenſe nt 
proper. | Addiſon 
EMERGENT. a. [from emerge. ] 
1. Rifing out of that which overwheims vt 
obſcures it. Ben 7 an ox. 
2. Rifing into view, or notice. M tron, 
3+ Ifluing from any thing. 
4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual. Clarmdin, 
E'MERODS. 7 / {from bemorr beide.] Pan- 
EMEROIDS. ful ſwellings of the hemor- 
rhoidal veins ; piles. Samuel. 
EME RSION. /. {from emerge.] The time 
when a ſtar, having been obſcured by its 4. 
proach to the ſun, appears again. Frou. 
E'MERY. /. [efmeri!, Fr.] Emery is an - 
ore. It is prepared by grinding in mills. t 


is uſed in cleaning and polifhing dl Tr 


Souths 


E Mp 


AL. 7 4. [M.] Having the quality 

ME TIcK. of prov king vomits. Hale, 
EMETICALLY- ads | from emetic al. In ſucn 
; manner as to provoke to vomit. Boyle. 
EMICA”TION. . [emicatio, Lat.] Sparkling; 


eine. | 

T FMIGRATE. v. u. 
remove from one place to another. 

| FMIGRA”TION. /. [from emigrate. ] Change 


of habitatioa. ; Hale. 
Fummer J. [eminentia, Latin. ] 
1. Loftineſs; height. : 
2. Summit; higheſt part. Ray. 
3. A part rlſing above che reſt. Diyden. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to general 
notice. 5 Addi ſan. 
5. Exatation; conſpicuouſneſs ; reputation; 
celeb. ty. Stilling fleet. 
b. Supreme degtee. Milton. 
7. Notice; diſtinction. Shakſpeare. 
d. A title given to cardinals. 

EMINEN'T. a. {eminens, Latin. ] : 
1. High; lofty. Ezekiel. 
2. Dignified ; exalted. Dryden. 

3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. Milton. 


EMINENTLY. ad. [from eminent. 
1, Conſpicuouſly ; in a manner that attracts 


obſervation. Milton. 

2. In a high degree. 3 Sæoift. 
EMISSARY, ſ. Lemiſſarius, Latin. ] 

1. One ſent out on private meſſages 3 a ſpy; 

a ſecret agent, . Swift. 

2. One that emits or ſends out. Avrbuthretr. 


EMFSSION. ſ. [emiffio, Latin, ] The act of 


ſending out; vent. Evelyn. 
To EMIT. v. a. [emitto, Latin. ] 

1. To ſend forth; to let go. Woodward. 

2. To let fly; to dart. | Prior. 

3+ To iſſue out juridically. Ayliffe. 


IMME'NAGOGUES. ſ. [#4parren and .] 
| Medicines that promote the courſes. - Quincy. 
EMME T. / [æmerxe, Saxo0n.} Anant; a 
. piſmire. Sidney. 
7 EMME'W. v. a. [from met.] To mew 
or coop ups | 
70 EMMO'VE. v. a. [emmon voir, French. ] 
To excite ; to rouſe. Spenſer. 
EMO'LLIENT, a. { emolliens, Lat.] Soften- 
ing; ſuppling. | Arbuthnot. 
IMOLLIENTS. f. Such things as ſheath and 
ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and relax 


mind; vehemence of paſſion. Dryden. 
To EMPA'LE, v. a. ¶empaler, French. ** 
1. To fence with a pale. Donne. 
2. To fortiſ .. Naleigb. 
3. Jo encloie; to ſhut in. Cleaweland. 


4, To put to death by ſpitting on a fake 


4;inz off in ſmall particles. b Brecun. 
MIC LION. . [from cmictum, latins 1 
1 od Hairwey. 


| emigro, Latin. ] To 


Shakſpeare. 


and {upple the ſolids. URCY + 
EMOLLTTION. foe { emellitio, Latin.] The 

act of ſoftening. - | Bacon. 
EMO'LUMENT. fo [emoalumentum, Latin. ] 

Profit advantage. South. 
EMO'NGST. prep. Among. Spenjer. 
EMOTION. / | emation, Fr.] Diſturbaucę of 


EMP 


fixed upright. 1 Southern. 
EMPA'NNEL. f. [from panne, French.] The 
writing or entering by the ſheriff the names 
of a jury into a {chedule, which he has ſum- 
mon d to appear. . Caen 
To EM PAN N EL. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
ſummon to f-rve on a jury. C. of Tongue. 
EMPARL ONCE. . from parler, Prench.] 
It ſignifietll dente or petition in court of 4 
day to pauſe what 15 beſt to do. Coxpel. 
EMPA'SM. /. {*wmazes.] A powder to gor- 
rect the bad ſcent of the body. 885 
To EMPA'SSION. w. a. from paſſion.] To 
move with pation ; to al:ect ſtrongly. Milton. 
To EMPEOPLE, v. 4. | from ge.] To form 
into a people or community. Spenſer. 
E'MPERESS. ſ. [from emperonr- | | 
1. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 
| ; Dawies, 
2. The queen of an emperour. 'Shaſpearee 
E'MPEROUR. ſ. [emperevr, Fr.] A monarch 
of title and diguity ſuperiour'to a king. Shak. 
E'MPERY. /. {empire, French. ] Empire; ſo- 
vereign command. Not in uſe. Shakſpeares 
E'MPHASIS. /. [Eup25:;. ] A remarkable ſtreſs 


Jajid upon a word or ſentence. Holder. 
EMPHA'TICAL. Ie” 
EMPHA'TICK. 5 fo [Fupatrer ! 

1. Forcible ; ftrong ; ſtriking. Garth. 

2. Striking the fight. Beyle. 


2. Appearing; ſeeming; not real. 
EMPHA'TICALLY. ad. | from emphatical.] 
1. Strongly ; forcibly ; in a ſtriking manner. 
# / a South. 
2. According to appearance. 1 n 
EMPHYSE'MATOUS. 9. [from ipvonpn. ] 
Bloated; puffed ; ſwollen. Sbarp. 
To EMFIERCE. v. a. | from pierce.] To pierce 
into; to enter into by violent appulſe. Spenſer. 
EMPI'GH'T. part. Set; pitched; put in a 
oſture. 5 HSbenſer. 
EMPIRE. ſ. { empire, French. 
1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion. Razve. 
2. The region over which dominion is extend- 
3- Command over any thing. | 
E'MPIRICK. /. [Es A trier or ex- 
perimenter; ſuch perſons as have no true 
knowledge of phyſical practice, but venture 


Brown. 


1pon obſervation only. Hooker. 
EMPYRICAL, 
1. Verſed in experiments. Milton. 


2. Kuown oniy by experience; practiſed only 

by rote. | Shakſpearte 
EMPIRICALLV. ad. [from empirical.] 

1. Experimentally 3 according to experiences 

. S Brown. 
2. Without rational grounds; charlatanically. 
ENMPTRICISM. , [from empirick.] Depend- 
. ence on experience without knowledge or art; 

quackery. | 
EMPLA'STER. ,. [5uTMegov.] An applica- 
tion to a fore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſub- 


ſtance, ſpread upon cloth.  Wiſemane 
7% EMPLA'STER. v. &. To cover with a 
plaſter, Mortimer. 


EM- 


E M P 


EFMPLA'STICE. 4. [Z«nAzgizig.] Viſcous 

glutinous. | Wiſemans 

To EMPLE'AD. v. a. To endict; to prefer a 

Charge againſt ; to accuſe. - Hayward. 
Toe EMPLOY'Y. v. a. ſemplojcr, French. ] 

1. To buſy ; to keep at work; to exerciſe, 


| Temple. 

2. To uſe as an inſtrument. , Gay. 
3. To uſe as means. Dryden. 
Leckes 


4. To uſe as materials. 
5. To commiſſion ; to entruſt with the ma- 


nagement of any affairs. Watts, 

6. To fill up with buſineſs. Dryden. 

7. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. Prior. 
EMPLO'Y. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry. Pope. 

„ 2. Publick office. Addiſon. 


EMPLO'Y ABLE. 2. from emplay] Capable 
to be uſed; proper for ute. Boyle. 
EMPLOYER. /. {| from erpley.] 
1. One that uſes or cauſes to be uſed. Cid. 
2. One that fets others to work. ' 
EMPLO'YMENT. . [ from employ. ] 5 
1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry; object of 
Labour. 5 | 
2. Buſineſs ; the tate of being employed. 
3. Office; polt of buſineſs. Aterbury. 
4. Buſineſs entruſted. Shakſpeare. 
To EM POISON. v. a. [empeiſenner, French. ] 
1. Fo deſtroy by poiſon; to deftroy by venom- 
ous food or drugs. | Sidney. 
2. To taint with poiſon ; to envenom. 
EMPO'ISONER. /. [empoiſonnaur, Fr.] One 
who deſtroys another by poiſon. Bacon. 
EMPOISONMENT. , [empoiſennement, Fr.] 
The practice of deſtroying by poiſon. Bacon. 
EMPORE'TICEK. a. [5p7og:rio;. ] That which 
is uſed at markets, or in merchandiſe. 
EMPORIUM. f. ftw e.] A place of mer- 
chandiſe; a mart; a commercial city. Dryd. 
To EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [pauvre, French. ] 
12. To make poor; to depauperate; to reduce 
to indigence. - Settth, 
2. To leflen fertility. 9 
EMPO'VERISHER. /. {from empoweriſh.] 
1. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. © Mortimer. 
EMPO'VERISHMENT. / [from empoverifh. ] 
Cauſe of poverty ; waſte. Seoifr. 
Jo EMPO'WER. v. a. | from prvver.] 
1. To authoriſe ; to commiſſion. Dryden. 
| 2. To give natural force; to enable. Baker. 
' EMPRESS. . from empereſs.] 
1. The queen of an emperour. Ben Jonſon. 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignity; a 
female ſovereign. | Milton. 
EMPRUISE. / [ empriſe, French. ] An attempt of 
danger; underiaking of hazard; enterpriſe. 
Fairfax. Pope. 


E'MPTIER. , [from empty.] One that empties; - 


one that makes void. Nabum. 

* EMPTINESS. /. [from empty.] 
1. Abſence of plenitude ; inanity. Philips. 
2. The ttate of being empty. Sbalſpeare. 


3. A void ſpace ; vacuity ; vacuum. Dryden. 


4. Want of ſubſtance or ſoliditye = Dryden, 


EMU 


5. Unſatisfactorineſs; inability to fl up the 


defires. PT,  Atterhu 
6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge. Do 
E'MPTION. /. [emprio, Latin.] The a4 
_ purchaſing. Arbutbng, 
EMPTY. a. [æmxig, Saxon. ] 

1. Void; having &othing in it; not full 


2. Devoid ;- unfurniſhed, Newtn 
3. UnlatisfaRory ; unable to fill the mind o 
deſires. 

4. Without any thing to carry; unburdened: 
unfleighted. w Dryden, 
5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful. Ry! 
6. Without ſubſtance ; without ſolidity; vain, 


Dryder, | 


To EMPTY. v. a. \from the adjective.] To 
evacuate ; to exhauſt. Arvuthys, 
To EMPU'RPLE, g. a. ¶ from furple.] 10 


make of a purple colour. Milter. 
To EMPU'ZZLE. v. a. [from przz/:.} To 
perplex ; to put to a ſtand. Brin, 


EMPYEMA. . (.] A collection of 
purulent matter in any part whatſocvet; ge. 
nerally uſed to fignify that in the cavity of tie 
- breaft only. = Arbuibnot. 
EMPY REAL. a. [S . Formed of tie 
element of ſire; refined beyond aerial. Millan. 
EMPYREAN. /. [tpmpz;e ] The higheſt hea- 
ven where the pure element of fire is ſuppoſe 
to ſubſiſt. Milton. 
E'MPYREUM. : Je | Bremen. | The burn- 
EMPYRE UMA. & ing of any matter in boil. 
ing or diflillation. Harvey. 
EMPYREUMA'TICAL. a. | from em yreuna.] 
Having the ſmell or taſte of burnt ſubſtances. 

| Boyle. 


EMPYRO'SIS. /. Temmugdw. ] Conflagration ; 


general fire. Hate, 
To EMULATE. v. 3. [æmulor, Latin. ] 
1. To rival; to propoſe as one to be cqualled 

or excelled. 

2. To imitate with hope of equality, or ſu- 


periour excellence. Ben Fenſon, 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality with. 

; opts 

To imitate z to reſemble. Arbutbrot. 


EMULA”TION. f. [ æmulatio, Latin. ] 
1. Rivalry; defire of ſuperiority. Spratt, 
2. Envy; deſire of depreſſing another; con- 
teſt ; contention. Sha peart. 
E'MULATIVE. a. [from emulate. } Inclned 
to emulation; rivalling z diſpoſed to competi- 
tion. | 
EMULA'TOR. / {from emulate.) A rival; a 
cempetitor. | Bacors 
To BMU'LGE. v. a. [emal geo, Lat. ] To mill 
out. | 
EMU'LGENT. 2. emulgens, Latin. 
1. Milking or draining out. 
2. Emulgent veſſels ¶ in anatomy ] are the tws 
large arteries and veins which ariſe, tne former 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, the 
latter from the vena cava. Browns 
E'MULOUS. a. [ emulus, Latin.] | 
1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition. For 


Burn, 


NC 


2, Deſirous of ſuperiority; defirous to riſe 


above another; deſirous of any excellence 
ier. | 
To ENCA'VE. v. a. | from cave.] To hide aa 
| Shakſpeare. 
 ENCFEINTE. ſ. [French.] Encloſure; ground 


poſſeſſed by another- 


1, Factious; contentious. Sal ſpeare. 


LiwlousLv. ad. from entulows.] With de- 


bre of excelling or outdoing another. Granv. 
EMULSION. J. [emu!fio, Latin.] A form of 
medicine, by bruiſing” oily ſeeds or kernels. 
| LEE Quincy. 
EMU'NCTORIES. TA Jemunticrium, Latin. ] 
Thhoſe parts of the body where any thing-ex- 
crementitious is ſeparated. More. 
EN. An inſeparable particle borrowed by us from 
the French, and by the French formed from the 
Latin in. Many words arc uncertainly written 
with en or in. In many words cn is changed 
into em for more eaſy pronunciation. 
40 ENA'BLE. v. a. [from e.] To make 
able ; to confer power. Spenſer. Rogers. 
To ENA'CT. v. a. {from act. 


1. To act; to perform; to effect. Spenſer. 
2. To eſtabliſn; to decree. Temple. 
3. To repreſent by action. Shakſpearce 


ENACT. /. from the verb.] Purpote ; deter- 
mination. _ | 

ENA'CTOR. f. [from ena#?. ] | 
1. One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes laws. 


; Atrerbur ys 

2. One that practiſes or performs any ching. 
Not uſed, . Shakſpeares 
 ENALLAGE. ſ. [N.] A figure in 


grammar, whereby ſome” change is made in 
the common modes of ſpeech, as when one 
mood or tenſe of a verb is put for another. 
To ENA'MBUSH. v. 4. {from ambuſh. } To 
hide in ambuſh; to hide with hoſtile inten- 
tion. Chapman. 
To ENA'MEL. H. a. [from amel. 
1. To inlay; to variegate with colours. 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary it. 
Milton. 
To practiſe the uſe of 
Dey le. 


To ENA MEL. v. 7. 
enamel. 
ENA MEL. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours inlaid, Fairfax. 
2, The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 
ENAMELLER. ſ. [from ename/.} One that 
practiſes the art of enamelling. 
To ENA'MOUR. v. 4. amen, French.] To 
inflame with love; to make ford. Dryder. 
ENARRA'TION. / Denar re, Latin. ] Expla- 
nation; expoſition. 
ENARTHRO'SIS. / [ev and a fv. ] The in- 
ſertion of one bone into another to form a joint. 
MWiſeman. 
ENATA'TION. /. [cnato, Latin.] Hhe act of 
ſwimming out ; eſcape by ſwimming. 
ENA'UNTER. ad. An obſolete word explained 
by Sgenſer himſelf to mean leſt that. 
Ty ENCA'GE. v. 4. from cage.] To ſhut up 
in a cage; to coop; to confize. Donne. 
49 ENCA'MP. v. 2. To pitch tents ; to fit 
down for a time in a march. Bacon. 
T ENCA'MP, v. @. Jo form an army int a 
regular camp. ö 


5. The ſpace encloſed. 


EN C 


ENCA'MPMENT. /. [from encamp.] 


1. The act of encamping or pitching tents, 
2. A camp ;. tents pitched in order. Grezw. 


io a cave. 


encloſed with a fortification. 


To ENCHA'FE. v. 4. [eſchauffer, French. ] To 


enrage ; to irritate 3 to provoke. Shakſpeare. 
To EN CHAIN. v. a. [enchainer, French. J To 
* faſten with a chain; to hold in chains; to 

bind. Dryden. 
To ENCHANT. v. a. [enebanter, French. ] 

1. To give eflicacy to any thing by ſongFof 


ſorcery. Eranville. 
2. Ta ſubdue by charms or ſpells. Sidney. 
3. To delight in a high degree. Pope. 


ENCHA'NTER. ſ. [enchanreur, French.] A 
magician 3 a ſorcerer. 
ENCHANTINGLY. ad. [from enchant. 
With the force of enehantment. Shakſpeare. 
ENCHANTMENT. . [enchantement, Fr.] 
1. Magical charms; tpells; incantation. Knel. 
2. Irrefiftivle influence; overpowering delight. 
Po Cs 
ENCHANTRESS. g. [ enchantereſſe, French. 
1, A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical 
arts, Tatler. 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies give 
irreſiſtible influence. Thomſon. 
To ENCHA'SE. wv. a. [enchaſſer, French.} 
1. To infix ; to encloſe in any body fo as to 
be held fait, but not concealed. Felton. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. Dryden. 
ENCHLEASON. / [encheſon,, old law French. 
Cauſe ; occaſion. Spenſer, 
To EN CIRCLE. v. a. | from circle.] To ſar- 
round; to environ; to enclote in a ring. Pope, 
ENCIRCLET. / | from circle. ] A circle; aring. 
Sidney. 
ENCLITICKS. / eM. ] Particles which 
throw back the accent upon the foregoing ſyl- 
labie. | 
To ENCLO'SE, v. a. [enclos, French.] 
7. To part from things or grounds common 


by a fence. Hayward. 


2. To environ; to encircle; to ſurround; to 
encompaſs. Pope. 
ENCLOSER. / from encleſe.] 
1. One that encloſes, or jeparates common fields 
into ſevere] diſtinct properties. Herbert. 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed. 
ENCLOSURE. ſ. [from encloſe.] 
1. The act of encloling or environing any 
thing. Wilkins. 
2. The ſeparation of common grounds into 
diſtinct poſſeſſions. 5 
3. The ah propriation of things common. Tay. 
4. State of being ſhut up in any place. Burnet, 
Addiſon. 
6. Several ; ground encloſed; ground ſepa- 
rated from the common. South. 
ENCO'MIAST. / [exummiagn.] A panegy- 
riit ; a proclaimer of pralſe; a piaiſer. Lackes 
ENCOM1A'STICAL. ing" e . 
ENCOMIA'STICE. Paiegyrical 5 lauda- 
| dor. 


Decay of Piety. 
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tory z ining praiſe ; beſtowing praiſe. 
ENCO'MIUM. /. CL,. Panegyrick ; 
praiſe; elogy. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To ENCO'MPASS. v. 4. [from ccompaſs.] - 
1. To encloſe ; to encircle. . Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſhut in; to ſurround ;, to environ. 
3. To go round any place. | 
ENCO'MPASSMENT. /. [from encompaſs. ] 
Circumlocution; remote tendency of talk. 
ENCORE. ad. [Fr.] Again; once more. Pope. 
ENCO UNTER. /. { e:contre, French. ] 
1. Duel ; ſingle fight; conflict. Dryden. 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh 
againſt each other. Milton. 
3. Eager and warm converſation, either of 
love or anger. Shakſpeare. 
4. Accidental congreſs; ſudden meeting. Pope. 
5. Act of accoſting. Shat ſpeare. 
6. Caſual incident; occaſion. Pepe. 
To ENCO'UN TER. v. 2. | from the noun. } 
1. To meet face to face. Shailpeares 
2. To meet in a hoſtile manner ; to ruth 
againſt in conflict. > MXivdlles. 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. SH. 
4. ' attack; to meet in the front. Tilt. 
5. To oppoſe; to oppugn. Hals. 
6. To meet by accident. Shall peare. 
To EN COUNTER. v. . 
1. To ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; to 
conflict. Sal ſeare. 
2. To engage; to fight. Knoles. 
3- To meet face to face. 
4. To come together by chance. 


ENCO'UNTERER. /. from encounter. ] 
1. Opponent; antagonift ; enemy. 
2. One that loves to accoſt others. 

To ENCO'URAGE. v. a. [encourager, Fr.] 
1. To animate; to incite to any thing. P/a/. 
2. To give courage to; to ſupport the ſpirits ; 


More. 
Sbakſp. 


to embolden. K. Charles. 
3. To raiſe confidence; to make confident. 
| Locke. 
ENCOURAGEMENT. ſ. [from encourage. ] 
1. Incitement to any action or practice; in- 
centive. Philips. 
2. Favour ; countenance ; ſupport. Orwvay. 
ENCO'URAGER. /. ſtrom enccurage.] One 
that ſupplies incitements to any thing; a fa- 
vourer. Dryden, 
To ENCRO'ACH. v. n. [accrecber, from croc, 
a2 book, French. ] 
I. To make invaſions upon the right of ano- 
other; to put a hook into another man's poſ- 
ſeſſions to draw them away. Spenſer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 
that to which one has no right. Herbert. 
ENCRO'ACHER. /. [from ercreach.] 
1. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 
by gradual and ſilent means. Swift. 
2. One who makes flow and gradual advances 
beyond his rights. Clariſſa. 
ENCRO'ACHMENT. /{. [ from encroach. ] 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man. Cowell. Milton. 
2. Advance into the territories or rights of 
| 2 


Zo ENCU'MBER. v. 4. [encombrey, 


3. Burden upon an eſtate, 


END 


; "ow 
1. To clog; to load; to impede. rench,] 
2. To entangle ; to embarraſs ; to obſtr 
3. To load Wich Gebt e ee 


ENCU'MBRANCE. /. from ercunber. 


1. Clog; load; impediment. 


Temple. 
2. Excreſcence; uſeleſs addition. ny 


Thomin, 
life, 
ENCY'CLICAL. @. [E£xuxMu3;Þ] cent. 
ſent round through 2 large region. Stillinę flee 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 1 /. { tuoxturatiea, | 
ENCYCLOPEDY. The circle of ſciences; 
the round of learning. , 
ENCY'STED. a. [g.] Encloſed in a ve- 
ſicle or bag. Sharp, 
END. /. [end, Saxon. 
1. The extremity of any thing materially 
extended. - Locle. 
2. The laſt particle of any aſſignable dura- 
tion. Doxre, 
3+ The concluſion or ceſſation of any action. 
| Geneſis, 
4. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing: 
as, the end of a chapter. 
5. Ultimate itate ; final doom. Palms, 
6. The point beyond which no progreſſion 
can be made. Phaims, 
7. Final determination ; concluſion of debate 
or deliberation. Shak ſpeare, 
8. Death; fate; deceaſe. Wotton, Roſcemmen, 
9. Abolition ; total loſs. Locke, 
10. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. Shakſpeare, 
11, Conſequence; event. Shai ſvearcs 
12. Fragment; broken piece. Shatſpeare. 
13. Purpoſe ;. intention. Clarerdsr, 
14. Thing intended; final deſign. Sucbling. 
1 5. An Exp. Erect: as, his hair ftands 
an end. 5 
16. AA an EN Db. Commonly. Shakſprare, 
To END. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To terminate; to conclude ; to finiſh 
Knolles. Smalridges 
2. To deſtroy ; to put to death. Shakſprare, 
To END. wv. u. 
1. To come to an end ; to be finiſhed, Fairf. 
2. To terminate; to conclude. Taylor. 
3. To ceaſe; to fail. Locke. 
7o ENDA'MAGE. v. a. [from damage.] To 
miſchief; to harm. Souths 
To ENDANGER. v. a. [from danger. ] 
1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril 
Tillotſon. 
2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. Bacon. 
To ENDE'AR. v. a. [from dear.) To make 
dear; to make beloved. 5 Mate. 
ENDE ARMENT. /. [from endear.] | 
1. The cauſe of love; means by which any 
thing is endeared. Thomſme 
2. The ſtate of being endeared; the Rate of 
being loved. ; South. 
ENDE AVOUR. f. de voir, endeviiry Fr. 
Labour directed to ſome certain end. Tilley. 
To ENDE'AVOUR. v. n. To labour to à cer 
tain purpoſe. 1712 
To ENDE'AVOUR. v. 4. To nm 
wh ENDEA-· 


E ND 


ENDEAVOURER. /. [ from endeawvoar, 1 
One who labours to à certain end. Rymer. 

ENDE'CAGON, / LAN.! A plain figure 
of eleven ſides and angles. 


ENDE/MIAL. 7 4. Dr] Peculiar to a 
ENDE MICAL. country; uſed of any diſ- 
ENDEMICK. F eaſe that affects ſeveral peo- 


ple together in the ſame country, proceeding 
' from ſome cauſe peculiar to the country 
where it reigns. Pincy. 
0; ENDENIZE. v. 4. [from denizer.} To 
make free; to enfianchiſe. Camden. 
70 ENDiCT. 
To ENDITE. 
1. To charge any man by a written accuſa- 
tion before a court of juſtice : as, he vas 
endited for felony» . 
2. To draw up; to compoſe ; to write. Gay. 
/ ENDI'TE. v. z. To compoſe. Waller. 
ENDICTMENT. 2 . [from erdite.] A bill 
ENDITEMENT. or deciaration made in 
form of law, for the benefit of the common- 
wealth. Hooker, 
ENDIVE. /. [cndive, Fr. intybum, Latin. ] 
An herb ; ſuccory. Mortimer. 
ENDLESS. a. { from end.] 
1. Without end; without concluſion or ter- 


v. a. [enditer, French. ] 


mination. Pepe. 
2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. Tiotien. 
3. Infinite in duration; perpetual. Hcołer. 
4. Inceſſant; continual. Pope. 


ENDLESSLY. ad. ¶ from endleſt.] 

1. Inceflantly ; perpetually. D cay f Piety. 
2. Without termination of length. 
ENDLESSNESS. ſ. [from endleſs.] 

1. Perpetuity; endleſs duration. 

2. The quality of being round without an 
end. Donne. 

ENDLONOG. ad. [end and long.] In a 
ſtraight line. Dryden. 

ENDM OST. 4. [end and moſt.] Remoteſt; 
ſurtheſt; at the further end. 

To ENDORSE. &. a. [endeffer, French. ] 

1. To regiſter on the back of a writing; to 
luperlcribe. Howel. 
2. To cover on the back. 

ENDO'RSEMENT. /. [from endorſe. ] 
I, Superſcription z writing on the back. 

2. Ratification. Herbert. 

Je ENDO'W. v. 4. Didotare, Latin. ] 

1. To enrich with a portion. Exodus. 
2. To ſupply with any external goods. Addiſ. 
3. To enrich with any excellence. Jvifte 
4. Ta be the fortune of any one. Shag. 

ENDO'WMENT. / [ from endoxv.] 
1. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or uſe. 

2 The beſtowing or aſſuting a dower; the 
ſetting forth or ſer ug a ſufficient portion for 
perpetual maintenance. Dryden. 
3. Gifts of nature. 

To ENDU'E, v. 4. ¶ induo, Latin.) To ſupply 

with ; $2 
Mental excellencies. Common Prayer. 
ENDU'RANCE, . [from endure. | 


1 laſtingneſs. Temple. 
: 2 * - o 
% END ay 1 Ter Shakſpeare. 


v. 4. Lendxrer, Fr.] To bear; 


Milton. 


Addiſon 8 


E N F 


to undergo; to ſuſtain; to ſupport. 
To EN DU RE. v. u. 
i. To laſt ; to remain; to continue. Locke, 


Tamples 


2. To brook ; to bear; to admit. 
ENDU'RER. /. [| from endure. ] 

1. One that can bear or endure ; ſuſtainer; 

ſufferer, Spenſer. 

2. Continuer; laſter. | 
E'NDWISE. ad. [end and <wviſe.] Erectiy; up- 
rightly; on end. | 1 
To E'NECATE. g. a. [encco, Latin.] To ki; 


Davies 


to deſtroy. Harvey. 
E'NEMY. {. [ ennemi, French.] | 
1. A publick foe, Davies. 


2. A private opponent ; an antagoniſt. 
3. Any one who regards another with male + 
volence ; not a friend. i 
4. One that diſlikes. rior. 
5. [In theology. ] The fiend; the devil. 
Common Prayer. 
ENERGE'TICK. . a. [ü EN,. 
1. Forcible; active; vigorous; efficacious. 
2. Operative; active; working; not at reſt. 


Grew. 

E'NERGY. f. ſive2y8:a.] FI 
1, Power not exerted in action. Bacon, 
2. Force; efficacy; influence. Smalridęe. 
3. Faculty; operation. Bentley. 


4. Strength of expreſſion ; force of ſigni ſiea- 
tion. Rojcommons 


Jo ENE'RVATE. v. a. [ener vo, Latin. ] To 


weaken; to deprive of force. 
ENERVA'TION. /. from enerve. ] 
1. The act of weakening; emaſculation, 
2. The ſtate of being weakened ; effeminacy. 
To ENE RVE. . 4. [exervo, Latin.] To 
wealcen; to break the force of; to cruſh. 
_ Digby. 
To ENFA'MISH. v. a. [from famiſh.} To 
ſtarve ; to famiſh. | 
To ENFEEBLE. v. a. [from feeble.] To 
weaken ; to enervate. Taylor. 
To ENFEOFF. «. a. | feafamentum, low La- 
tin. } To inveſt with any dignities or poſſeſ- 
Hale. 


Bacon. 


fions. A taw term. 
ENFE'OGFFMENT. ,. [from enfeof.] ]! 
1. The act of tA, ff] ; 
2. The inſtrument or deed by which one is 
inveſted with poſſeſſions. BY 
To ENFE'T TER, Us As To bind in fetters ; 
to enchain. Not in uſe, Shakſpearee 
ENFILA'DE. ſ. {French.] A ftrait paſſage 3 
To ENFILA'DE. v. a. | from the noun, ] To 
ierce in a right line. 
To ENFYRE. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; ta 
ſet on fire; to kindle. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
To ENFO'RCE. v. a. | enforcir, French. ] 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
invigorate. e 
2. To make or gain by force. Spenſer. 
3+ To put in act by violence. Sbalſpeara. 
4+ To inſtigate; to provoke ; to urge on; to 


animate. Spenſer. 

5. To urge with energy. Clarendon. 

6. To compel; to conſtrains Davies. 
7. To preſs with a charge. Shakſpeare. 


Ta 


by 


ENG 


To ENFORCE. wv u. To prove; to evince; 
to ſhow beyond contradiction. Hooker. 
EN FORCE. /. [ from force.] Power; ſtrength. 


Not uſed. Milton. 


ENFO'RCEDLY. ad. [from enforce.] By 


violence; not voluntarily; not ſpontaneouſly ; 


not by choice. Shakſpeare. 
ENFORCEMENT. /. [from enforce. ] 

1. An act of violence; compulſion ; force 
offered. 
A. Sanction; that which gives force to a law. 


Lockes 

3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 
| Hammond. 

4. Preſſing exigence. Shakſpeare. 


ENFO'RCER. /. [from erf.rce.] Compeller ; 
one who effects by violence. Hammond. 
ENFO'ULDRED. a. [from foudre, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
To ENFRA'NCHISE. v. a. [from „anch. ſe.] 
1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

| | Davies. 

2. To ſet free from ſlavery. Temple. 

3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody. Shakſp, 
4. To denizen; to endenizen. Watts. 
ENFRANCHISEMENT. . [from erfran- 
cChbiſe. 

— = FO of the privileges of a denizen. 
Copel, 
2. Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. 
ENFRO'ZEN. part. [from fragen.] Con- 
gealed with cold. Spenſere 
To ENGCA'GE. v. a. [engager, French. 

1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 

Sraxſpeares 
2. To impawn; to ſake. Hudibras. 
3. To enliſt; to bring into a party. Tillotſon. 

4. To embark in an affair; to enter in an 

undertaking. Digby. 

5. To unite; to attach; to make adherent, 


2 Addiſen. 
6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; to 
Lain. Waller. 
7. To bind by any appointment or contract. 
| Atterbury. 


8. To ſeize by the attention. 
9. To employ ; to hold in buſineſs. Dryden. 
10. To encounter; to fight  - Pope. 
To ENGA'GE. v. n. 
1. To conflict; to fight. Clarendon. 
2. To embark in any bufineſs ; to inliſt in 
any party. | 1 
ENGAGEMENT. ſ. [from engagement, Fr. ] 
1. The act of engaging, impawning, or mak- 
ing liable to debt. | 
2. Obligation by contract, Atterbury. 
3. Adherence to a party or cauſe ; partiality. 


: Sxvift. 

© 4. Employment of the attention. Ropers. 
5. Fight; conflict; battle. - Dryden. 
6. Obligation; motive. Hammond. 


To ENGA OL. v. a. [from gaol.] To impri- 

ſon; to confine. Shes Sba jp care. 
7 ENGA'RRISON. v. a. To protect by a 
garriſon. Hoxuel. 


To ENGENDER. v. 6, [engenerery French. ] 


Raleigh. 


ENG 


1. To beget between different ſexes, $;z 
2. To produce; to form. Sbakſp. Dari N 
3. To excite; to cauſe; to produce. Addi N 
4. To bring forth. Wet 
To ENGE'NDER. v. n. To be cauſed : 8 
produced. | D de : 
ENGINE. /. [engin, French. ] TY 
1. Any mechanical complication,” in which 
3 movements and parts concur to one 


2. A military machine. Fairfax, 


3. Any inſtrument, | Raleigh 
4. Any inſtrument to throw water upon 
burning houſes. ET Dryden, 


5. Any means uſed to an effect. Datęa. 
6. An agent for another. | Daril, 
ENGINEER. /. [engenicur, F rench.] One 
Who manages engines; one who directs the 
artillery of an army. 
ENGIN ERV. . from engine.] 
I. The act of managing artillery, Mun. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. Millor. 
To ENGIRD. v. a. | from gird.] Toencir- 
cle; to ſurround. Shatſpeare, 
ENGLE. ſ. A gull; a put; a bubble. bab. 


ENGLISH. a. [englex, Saxon.] Pelonging 


to England. Shakſparts 
To ENGLISH. v. 4. To tranſlate into Eng. 
lich. Brown, 
To ENGLU'T. v. a. [ergloutir, French, ] 
1. To ſwallow up.  Shatſpears 
2. To glut; to pamper. Aſcbam. 
To ENGO RE. v. a. from gore. ] To pierce; 
to prick. Not uſed, Spenser. 
To ENGO RGE. v. a. | from gorge, Fr.] To 
ſwallow ; to devour ; to gorge. Spenſer, 
To ENGO'RGE. 2. 1. To feed with eagernels 
and voracity. | Milton, 
To ENGRAIL. v. 3. [from grele, French, ] 
To indent in curve lines. Chapman, 
To ENGRATIN. v. a. | from grain.] To die 
deep; to die in grain. Spenſer, 
To ENGRA'PPLE. v. „. | from grapple.] To 
cloſe with; to contend with hold on each 
other. Daniel, 
To ENGRA'SP. v. a+ [| from graſp. ] To 
| ſeize; to hold faſt in the hand. Herſer. 
To EN GRAVE. v. a. preter. engraved; part. 
paſſ. engrawed or engraven. [ engraver, Fr.] 
1. To picture by inciſions in any mn 
| ape. 
2. To mark wood or ſtone. Exodus. 
3. To impreſs deeply; to imprint. Locle. 
4. From grave. To bury; to inter. Sper|. 
ENGRA'VER. , [from engrave.] A cutter 
in ſtone or other matter. Hale. 
To ENGRI'EVE. v. a. To pain; to vex. 
To» EN GROSS. w. 4. | groffir, French. ] 


1. To thicken ; to make thick. Spenſere 
2. To increaſe in bulk. Witione 
3. To fatten; to plump up. Shak ſpearte 

4. To ſeize in the groſs. Shakſpearte 


5. To purchaſe the whole of any commodity 
for the ſake of ſelling at a high price. 
6. To copy in a large hand. 

ENGRO'SSER. . [from engre/s+ 


Shakſpeare, * 


| ENYOMATIST. /: 


05 ENJOYY. v. a. [jouir, enjouir, French.) 


| INLYRGEMENT. /. [from enlarge. ] 


E NH. 


"vo quantities of any colpitiodity, 
Pt it at a high price. Locke. 


0'SSMENT. / [from engroſs.] Ap- 
bee of things in the groſs; exorbitant 


Swift. 

iſition- 

ep. „. . [from guard.} To 
otect; to defend. Not uſed. 


* ENHANCE. Vs fs [ enhauffer, French. i 7 


1. To lift up to raiſe on high. Fpenſer. 
2. To raiſe; to 1 in price. Locke. 
3. To raiſe in eſteem. Atterbury. 

Hammond. 


0 aggravate. 
DHANCEMENT: 1 [from enhance. ] 
1 Augmentation of value. Bacon. 
2. Aggravation of ill. Gov. of the Tongue. 
ENIGMA: fe [ enigma, Latin. ] A riddie; an 
obſcure queſtion 3 a poſition expreſſed in re - 
mote and ambiguaus terms. Pope. 


1. Obſcureʒ ambiguouſly or darkly expreſſed. 
Brown. 

2. Cloudy; obſcurely e or appre- 
bended. Hammond. 
ENIGMATICALLY. ad. [ from enigma. In 
a ſenſe different from that which the words in 
their familiar' acceptation imply. Brown. 


' INIGMA'TICAL. o. [from enigma. ] 


who deals in obſcure and ambiguous matters; 
a maker of riddles. Addiſon. 


7: ENJOIN. . 4. [enjeindre, French. ] To 


Tillotſon. 


direct z to order; to preſcribe. 


| IO IIR. 1. One who gives injunctions. 
EN[O'INMENT. / iron enjoin.] Direc- 


tion; 0 command. roc me. 


Shakſpeare. ; 


To ENLU'MINE. v. 2. 


[from | enigma. ] One 


5 E NO 


from light-] 
Hooker . 


ENLA'RGER. 55 [from enlarge. ] Amputtet. 3 
To ENLTGHT. v. 4. {from light.] To ie 
minate; to ſupply with light. Popes © 
To ENLYGHTEN. . a. SS: 

1. To illuminate ; to ſupply.” with light. 


2. To inſtruct; to furniſh with increaſe of 


knowledge. Rogers. 
3. To cheer; to eb ; to gladden. 


ENLYGHTENER. /. from enligbten.] 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. Mtn. 


2. Inſtructor. 


To EXE. NX. v. 4. from link.] To chain 
| . Shakſpeare. 
To ENLIVEN, v. 4. [from life, live] 
To make quick; to make alive; to ani- 
S455 | 


2. 'To make vigorous or active. 
3+ To make ſprigbtiy or vivacious. 
4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance, 


Sw. 


ENLI'VENER. J. Thar which animates ; that 


which invigorates. 


Dryden. 


illamine ; to illuminate. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 


\ FNMITY. / [from enemy. ] 


1. Unfriendly diſpoſition malevolence ; aver- 
ſion. "Rive 


Milton. 


James. 


mutual malignity. 
3+ State of oppoſition. 


4+ Malice; miſchievous attempts. Atterbury. 
To ENMA' RBLE, DV. a. | from marble. 8 I'S - 
Obſolete. '- . Spenſer. 

To ENME'SH. v. 4. from meſh.] To net; 


turn to marble. 


to entangle; to entrap. Shakſpeares 


1. To feel ar perceive with pleaſure. Addiſ. E'NNEAGON. he [za and rena. ] A figure 


2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. Milton. 

3. To pleaſe 3 to gladden ; to exhilarate; to 

delight. More. 
ENJOY. v. n: To live in happineſs. Mil. 
ENJO VER. . One that has fruition. 
ENJO'YMENT. / Happineſs; fruition. Ter. 
TENKINDLE. v. a. [from kindle, } 


1. To ſet on fire; to inflame. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To rouſe paſſions. | Shakſpeare. 
3. To incite to any act or hope. Shakſpeare. 


To ENLA'RGE. . a. [enlargir, French: ] 
1. To make greater in quantity or ho mat 
Pope. 
2. To increaſe in magnitude. . 
3. To increaſe by repreſentation. 
4+ To dilate ; to expand. 2 cb 


. To ſet free from limitation. -Shatſpeare. 


.. 6, To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. Hooker. 


7. To amplify ; to aggrandize. | Locke. 
. To releaſe from confinement. Shakſp. 
9, To diffuſe in eloquence. - Clarendon. 


To ENLARGE: v. n. To expatiate ; ;. to ſpeak 
in many words, - Clarendon. 


2 Inereaſe; ;/ augmentation ; further .exten- 


Hayward, 

2. Releaſe from: confinement. Sbalſpeare. 
3 Magnifying repreſentation Pope. 
4+ TY Tr, ; copious diſcourſe. 
| W 


4. To make famous or illuſtrious. 
ENNOBLEM ENT. 4 from ennob le.] 


of nine angles. | 2 
ENNEA“TIC AL. a. [len.] — days, 
are every ninth day of a ſickneſs ; 


and ennea- 
tiral years, every ninth year of one s life.” 


To ENNO'BLE. v. a. ¶ennoblir, French. 
- 1. To raiſe from commonalty to nobility. 


Shal jpeare. 


2. To: Agniff z to aggrandiſe; to exalt; to 
raiſe. South. 
Waller... 


3. To elevate; to magnify. 
Bacon. 


1. The act of raiſing to the rank of nobility. 


1. The act of untying a knurrt. 


2. Solution of a difficulty. Tf 
ENO'RMITY. /. {from enormous. ] 


1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 


3. Wicked beyond the common meaſute. 


4. Exceeding | in bulk the common meaſures. 2 


ENO*'RMOUSLY, od. n enero. * 
| N 2 7 Tana. 2 
ENO R. 


Ls 


\ 


[ ex/uminer, Fr.] To 


2. Contrariety of W os inclinations; 


2. Exaltation; elevation; dignity. Glanville. 
ENODA“TION. /. [ encdatio, Latin. ] v2 


2. Deviation from right ; depravity; ; corrup- 


tion. - Hooker. 
3. Atrocious crime ; villany. Swift. 
ENO'R MQUS. #2. — Latin. ] 
1. Irregular; out of rule. Newton. 
. Bo Diſordered ; ;z confuſed. - Shakſpeare. 


ENS 


ENO'RMOUSNESS. /. Immeaſurable wick- 
edneſe. Decay of Piety- 
_ENO'UGH. a. [zenoh, Saxon.] Feing in a 
ſufficient m*-ature ; ſuch as may ſatisfy. Locke. 
EN O'VUGH. /. 
1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs cr excel- 
lence, | Temple, 
2. Something equal to a man's powers or fa- 
culties. Bacon. 
ENO'UGH. ad. 
1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives ſatisfaction. | 
2. It notes a ſlight augmentation of the po- 
ſitive degree: as, I am ready enough te que 
rel; that is, I am rather quarrelſome than 
peaceable. Fe Addiſon. 
3. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 
Shakipeare. 
A ſufficient 
number. Hooker. 
EN PASSANT. ad. [French.] By the way. 
to ENRA'GE. v. a. [enrager, French.] To 
irritate 5 to make furious. Wa'ſp. 
Ta ENRA'NGE. v. a. [trom range.] To pla e 
regularly; to put in order. 
To EN RANK. v. a. [from ran.] To place 
in orderly ranks. Shakſpeares 
To ENRA'P'T. v. a. [from rapt.] To throw 
into an extacy ; to tranſport with enthuſfafm. 


The plural of erezgb. 


Shakſpeare. 


To ENRA'PTURE. v. a. [from rapture.] To 
- tranſport with pleaſute. 
To ENRA'VISH. v. a. [from raviſh.} To 
throw into extacy. | 
ENRAVISHMENT. . from enraviſb.] Ex- 
tacy of delight. Glanville. 
Te ENRICH. v. a. [enricher, French. ] 
1. To make wealthy; to make opulent. Sy. 
2. To fertilize; to make fruitful. Blackmore, 
3. To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation of 
any thing defirable. | Raleigh. 
ENRTCHMENT. ſ. {from enrich.] 
1. Augmentation of wealth. | 
2. Amplification ; improvement by addition. 


Bacon. 


J ENRIDGE. v. a. To form with longi- 
tudinal protuberances or tidges. Shak/peare. 
To ENRIUNG. v. a. [from ring. ] To bind 


round; to encircle. © Shakipeare. 
- To ENRIPEN. v. a. To ripen; to mature; 
to bring to perfection. Donne. 


To ENRO'BE. *&. a. [from robe.] To dreſs ; 
to clothe. Shakſpeares 
To ENRO'L. v. a. [enroller, French. ] | 
1. To inſert in a roll or regiſter. | Spratt. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. Milten. 
2. To involve; to inwrap. Spenſer. 
ENRCLLER. /. He that enrols; he that re- 
- Siſters.” = {a | | 
ENRO'LMENT. . [from enrel.] Regiſter ; 


. - writing in which any thing is recorded. Davies. 


To ENRO OT. v. 4. To fix by the root; to 

implant deep. Shakſpeare. 
To ENRO'UND. v. a. | from round.] To en- 
Vviron; to ſurround ; to encloſe. Shotſpeare. 
ENS. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] 


Stenſer. 


-& penjer. 


ENT 


1. Any being or exiſtence. 


2. [In chymiſtry.] Some things that ae 


pretended to contain all the qualities of the 
ingredients in a little room. 
ENSA'MPLE. he [ efſempio, Italian.] Exam 
ple; pattern; ſubject of imitation. Card. Fi 
7, ENSA'MPLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] I, 


exemplify; to give as a copy. pe; 
Jo ENSANGUINE. v. a. argus, Ma; 
To ſmear with gore; to ſuffuſe with blood, 
| Mili. 
To ENSCHE'DULE. v. a. To infer 8 
ſchedu'e or writing. Shakſpeare 
7 « 


To ENSCO'NCE. v. a To cover as with 1 


fort; to ſecure. | Shakſpeare, 
To ENSE AM. v. a. [from ſeam.] To ſew 
up; to encloſe by a ſcam. Camden. 


To ENSE'AR. v. a. [from fear. ] To caute. 
rize 3 to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. Sha pare, 
To ENSHYVELD-. v. a. [from bread To 
cover; to protect. 
To ENSHRI NE. v. a. To encloſe in a cheſt or 
cabinet; to preſerve as a thing ſacred, Tat, 
E'NSIFORM, a. | erfformis, Latin. ] Having 
the ſhape of a ſword. 
ENSIGN. /. [exſeigne, French. ] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment, Sal. 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. Iſaiah, 
3. Badge; mark of diſtinction. Waller, 
. The officer of foot who carries the Rag, 
E'NSIGNBEARER. /. He that carries the 
flag; the enfign. Sidney, 
To ENSLA'VE. v. a. [ from ſlave.] 
1. Jo reduce to ſervitude z to deprive of li- 
berty. ; Milton, 
2. To make over to another as his ſlave or 
bondman. Licke. 
ENSLA'VEMENT. /. [from enflave.] The 
ſtate of ſervitude ; ſlavery. - South, 
ENSLA'VER. /. [from e- ave.] He that re- 
duces others to ſervitude. Swift. 


Jo ENSUCE. v. a. [enſuivre, Fr.] To follow 


to purſue. Common Prayer. Davies, 
-To ENSU'E. v. z. 
1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes, 
; : Haober. 
2. To ſucceed in a train of events, or court 
of time. | Shakſpearts 
ENSU'R ANCE. ſ. [from enſure. ] 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by th 
payment of a certain ſum. | 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity. 
ENSU'RANCER. /. [from enſurance.] He who 
undertakes to exempt from hazard. Dryden 
To ENSURE. . a. [from ſure. ] 
1. Fo aſcertain; to make certain; to ſecure, 
| | Swift, 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by pay. 
ing a certain ſum, on condition of being it 
imburſed for miſcarriage. ; 
3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſcu- 
riage for a certain reward ſtipulated- L'Ef. 


ENSU'RER. {. from enſure.] One who make 


contracts of enſurance. 3 The 

ENTA'BLATURE. 2 / [from table.) : 

ENTA'BLEMENT. 1 architrave, 9 
ay | | 


8 bokſpeare, - 


| 2 
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- deb of 4 pillar. 7 Harris. 
117411. *from the French, entail?, cut. ] 


1. The eſtate entailed or ſettled, with regard 


; le of its deſcent. 
py rn of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate. 


E 's work; inlay. Spenſer. 


1 b N 3. [ tailler, to cut, French. ] 


1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate ſo that 
it cannot be, by any ſubſequent poſieſſor, be- 
queathed at pleaſure. Dryden, 
2, To fix unalienably upon any perſon or 
: thing · : Tillotſon. 
Js To cut. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
7, ENTA'ME. v. 4. [from tame.] To tame; 
to ſubjugate. $ bak pare. 
D ENTANGLE. v. & 5 
1 To inwrap or enſnare with ſomething not 
ealily extricable. 


21. To loſe in multiplied involutions. 


3. To twiff, or confuſe. \ 
4. To involve in difficulties; to embarraſs ; 
to perplex. N Clarendon. 
5, To puzzle; to bewilder. Hayward. 
6. To enſnare by captious queſtions or artful 
wall ©) EI Matt hecv. 
7. To diſtract with variety of cares. Timothy. 
$. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. | Shakſpeare. 
INTANGLEMENT. ſ. [from entangle. ] 
1. Involution of any thing intricate or adhe- 
ſive, Glanwille. 
2. Perplexity ; puzzle. More. 


INTANCGLER. /. [from entangle.] One that 


7 ENTER. v. a. [entrer, French. ] 
1. To go or come into any place. Atterbury. 
2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſo- 


ciety. : Locke. 
3. To introduce or admit into any counſel. 
| 2 Shakſpeare. 
' 4. To ſet down in writing. Graunt, 
ENTER. . n © 
1. To come in; to go in. Judges. 


2. To penetrate mentally; to make intellec- 


| tual entrance. i * Addiſon. 
3. To engage in. Tatler, 
4. To be initiated in. Addiſon, 


INTERDE'AL. /. [entre and ny Recipro- 
cal tranſactions. Obſolete. Hubbard's Tale; 


| INTERING. . Entrance; paſſage into a 


place. | Jaiab. 
7 ENTERLACE. v. a. [entrelafſer, Fr.] To 
intermix; to interweave. Sidney. 
NTEROCELE. , [ enterocele, Lat.] A rup - 
ture from the bowels preſſing through or di- 
lating the peritonæum, ſo as to fall down into 


> 


anatomical account of the bowels and internal 


| the roin. : Sharp. 

IENTERO'LOGY. . erer and Nee. The 
parts. i 

| INTERO'MPHALOS. Tego and de.] 


An umbilical or navel ru 
0 pture. i 
re RLANCE. /. [entre and parler, 
IN 8 Parley z mutual talk; conference. Hayev. 
4" LERPLE'ADER, J [entre and plead. ] The 


| of 8 paint incidentally falling out, 


ENT. 
before the principal cauſe can take end. Com 
ENTERPRISE. /. [ enterpriſe, Fr.] An under- 


daking of hazard; an arduous attempt. = : 


To ENTERPRISE. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To undertake ; to attempt; to eſſay. Temfe. 
2. To receive.; to entertain. Spenſer. 
E'NTERPRISER. /. A man of enterpriſe ; one 
who undertakes great things. Hayward. 
To ENTER TA'IN. v. 4. | entretenir, French. ] 


1. To converſe with; to talk with. Locke. 
2. To treat at the table. Addiſons 
3. To receive hoſpitably. Hebrews. 
| 4+ To keep in one's ſervice or pay. Chakſp. 
5. To foſter in the mind. Decay of Piety. 


6. To pleaſe; to amuſe ; to divert. Addiſon. 
7. To admit with ſatisfa&ion. Locke. 
ENTERTAINER. f. [from entertain. ] 

1. He that keeps others in his ſervice. Bacon. 
2. He that treats others at his table. S nalridge. 

3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. = 
ENTERTAINMENT. /. [ from entertain. ] 

1. Converſation, ; 

2. Tieatment at the table; convivial provi- 


ſion. 5 Waller. 
3- Hoſpitable' reception. | 
4+ Reception ; admiſſion. Tillotſon. 


5: The ſtate of being in pay, as ſoldiers or 


ſervants. Shakſpeares 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. Davies. 
7. Amuſement; diverſion. Temple. 


8. Dramatick performance; the lower comedy. 

| | Gay. 

ENTERTI'SSUED. a. [entre and tiſſue.] A- 

terwoven or intermixed with various colours 

or ſubſtances. Shakſpeares 
To ENTHRO'NE. v. a. [| from * Bo 

1+ To place on a regal ſear. Shakſpeares 


2. To inveſt with ſovereign authority. Ayliffe. 


ENTHU'SIASM. ſ. [i8253ne jg. ] 


1. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain. 
confidence of divine favour. + Lecte. 


2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion. 


3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 

| | | Dryden. 
ENTHU'SIAST. ſ. Lg.!!! 

1. One who vainly imagines a private revela- 

tion; one who has a vain confidence of his 

intercourſe with God. Locke. 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent paſ- 


ſions. 3 Pope. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 
: Dryden. 


ENTHUSIA'STICAL. 126 
ENTHUSIA'STICK. : a. I, j. ] 
1. Perſuaded of ſome communication with the 
Deity. Calamy. 
2. V ently hot in any cauſe. 
3- Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. Burn. 


ENTHYME'ME. . Les ⁰να.] An argu- ;: 


ment confiſting only of an antecedent and con-. 


ſequential propoſition. Brown, 
To ENTICE. v. 4. To allure; to attract; to 

draw by blandiſhment or hopes. Aſcbam. 
ENTTCEMENT. . 


1. The act or practice of alluring to ill. Hook. 
1. The means by which one is allured to ill ; 
1 2 | allure» 
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ENTIRELY, ad. from entire. ] 


N 


allurement; blandiſmment. Tay ler. 
ENTYCER. /, One that allures to ill. 
ENTIYCINGLY. ad. Charmingly ; in a win- 
ning manner. | ; Addiſon. 
NTIERTY. /. [ entierte, Fr. J The whole. Bac. 
ENTIRE. a. | entier, French. ] 
I. Whole; undi vided. 1 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. Necwwten. 
3+ Full ; complete; compriſing all requiſites 
in itſelf. Hecker. Shakſpeare. 
4. Sincere ; hearty. _ Bacon. 
5. Firm; ſure; ſolid; fixed. Prior. 
6. Unmingled; unallayed.. 
7. Honeſt; firmly adherent; faithful. Clar. 
8. In full ſtrength; with vigour unabated; 
with power unbroken. Spenſer. 


1. In the whole; without diviſion. Raleigh. 
2. Completely; fully. Milton. 
3. With firm adherence; faithfully. Sperſer. 
ENTFRENES. from extire.] | 
1. Totality ; completeneſs ; fulneſs. Boye. 
2. Honeſty ; integrity. | 
To ENTI'TLE. v. a. | entituler, French. ] 
1. To grace or dignity with a title or honour- 
able appellation. 1 | 
2. To give a title or diſcriminative appella- 
n Hooker. 
3. To ſuperſcribe or prefix as a title. Lecke. 
4. To give a claim to any thing. Regers. 
5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 


| Lickes 
ENTITY. / [entitas, low Latin. ] TJ 
1. Something which really is; a real being. 
| Ks Craſhaw. 
2. A particular ſpecies of being. 
Ze ENTOIL. v. 4. { from z5i/.] To enſnare; 
to entangle; to bring into toils or nets. Bacon. 
To ENTO MB. v. a. [from temb.] To put in- 
to a tomb. 1 148 | Denham. 
ENTRAILS. /. without a ſingular. [cntrailles, 
French. 
1. The inteſtines; the inward parts; the 
bowels; the guts. Ben Jonſen. 
2. The internal parts. Locke. 


Te ENTRA'IL, v. @. Jo mingle ; to inter- 


weave; to' diverſify. Spenſer. 
ENTRANCE. J [entrans, French. ] | 

1. The power of entering into a place. Shak. 

2. The act of entering. Shakſpeare. 


3. The paſſage by which a place is entered; 


avenue. Wotton. 
4. Initiation; commencement. Locke. 
8. Intellectual ingreſs ; knowledge. Bacon. 


6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office or 


dignity. Hayward. 
7+ The beginning of any thing. Hakewil!. 


To ENTRA'NCE.. v. 4. {from trance. ] 
1. To put into a trance; to. withdraw. the ſoul. 
wholly to other regions. 3 
2. To put into an ecſtacy. | Milton. 
To ENTRAP. v. a. ¶ from trap. 2 
1. To enſnare; to eatch in a trap. Spenſer. 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties; to 


entangle. 3 3-2 | Shakſpeare. 
3. To take advantage of. Eccleſ. 


Milton. 5 


Bacon. 


E N u 


To ENTREAT. . a. [traiter, french 
1. To petition ; to ſolicit ; 


2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation, 2 
3+ To treat or uſe well or ill. rs 
4. 'To entertain; to amuſe, Shabſpeare, 
5. To entertain; to receive. Spcnjer, 


To ENTRE'AT. VU. N. 
1. To offer a treaty or compact, . 
2. To treat; to diſcourle. Hakewil, 
3. To make a petition, Shakſprar; 

ENTREATANCE./. Petition; entreaty; ſ. 
licitation. | Fairfay, 

ENTRE'ATY. . [from entreat.] Petition; 


prayer; ſolicitation. Shakſpearz, 
ENTREME'TS. f. [French.] Small plates fe 
between the main diſhes. Mertiner, 


ENTRY. J. [entree, French. ] 
I. The paſſage by which any one enter; : 
houſe. | Bacon. 
2. The act of entrance; ingreſs. Adtiſer. 
3+ The act of taking poſſeſſion of any eſſate. 
4+ The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in 
writing. | Bacon. 
5+ The act of entering publickly into any city, 

; | Bacon. 

To ENU'BILATE. v. a. [e and nubilo, Latin.] 

Jo clear from clouds. | 

To ENU'CLEATE. v. a. [enucleo, Latin. ] To 
ſolve ; to clear. | 

To ENVE'LOP. v. a. [ erwelctcr, French.] 
1. To inwrap ; to cover, 

2. To hide; to ſurround. Pbilip:. 

3. To line; to cover on the inſide. Spenſer, 

ENVELOPE. ſ. [French.] A wrapper; an 
outward caſe. Swift. 

To ENVE NOM. v. a. [ from wenom.] 
I. To taint with peiſon; to poiſon. Mitte, 


2. To make odious, Shakſpeare, 
3. To enrage. Dryer, 
EN VIABLE. a. | from envy. ] Deſerving envy ; 
ſuch as may excite envy. | Carew. 


E'NVIER. / [from envy.] One that envie: 
another; maligner. | Clarenden. 
E'NVIOUS. a. {from envy.] Infected with 
envy. | 
E'NVIOUSLY. ad. [from envious. ] With en- 
vy; with malignity ; with ill will. Puppa. 
Te ENVIRON, v. a. [environer, French. | 
1. To ſurround; to encompals. Knilles, 
2. To involve; to envelop. Dorne. 
2. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; fo be- 
ſiege; to hem in. Sbalſpeare. 
4. To encloſe ; to inveſt. Cleavelond 
ENVYRONS. ſ. [environs, Fr.] The neigh- 
. bourhood, or neighbouring places round about 
the country. 1 
To ENU'MER ATE.. v. 4. enumero, Latin] 
To reckon up fingly ; to count over diſtindtly; 
to number. Mate. 
ENUMERA'TION. ſ. [enumeratis, Lat.] The 
act of numbering or counting over. | _—_ 
Te ENU'NCIATE. 2. 4. [enuncic, Latin. ] Je 
declare; to proclaim. „ 
ENUNCIA'TiON. / [enunciatio, Latin 5 
6 115 
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Priverbs. 
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EPHEMERAL. 
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2. Intelligence; information. Hale. 
NU NCIATIVE. a. [from enunciate.] De- 
clrative ; expreſſi ve. | Ayliffe. 
FNUNCIATIVELY. ad. Declaratively, 
ENVOY. J. [envoye, French. ] 
1. A publick miniſter ſent from one power to 
another. Denbam. 
2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below an 
ambaſſador. 
A meſſenger. 


Blackie; 


= NVY. v. a. [envier, French. ] 


1. To hate another for excellence, happineſs, 
or ſucceſs. 15 Collier. 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in 
another. | Swift. 
3. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly. Dryd. 
1, ENVY. v. 2. To feel envy ; to feel pain 
a: the ſight of excellence or felicity. Taylor. 


ENVY. / (from the verb.] 
I. Vain felt and malignity conceived at the 


fight of excellence or happineſs. Pope. 
2. Rivalry; competition. Dryden. 
3. Malice; malignity. Shakſpeare. 
4. Publick odium; ill repute. Bacon. 


7 ENWHE EL. v. a. [from ⁊bbeel.] To en- 
compaſs; to encircle. Shakſpeares 

7 ENWO'MB. v. a. from 2vomb. ] 
1. To make pregnaat. 


Spenſer. 
2. To bury; to hide. 


Donne. 


EOLIPILE. f. [from Æolus and pila, Latin. 
A hollow ball of metal with a long pipe : which 


ball, half filled with water, and expoſed to the 
fire, ſends out as the water heats, at intervals, 
blaſts of cold wind through the pipe. | 
pA CT. [t aurn.] A number, whereby we 
note the exceſs of the common ſolar year above 
the lunar, and thereby may find out the age of 
the moon every vear. | 2 
EPAULMENT. . [French, from epaule, 3 
ſhoulder. ] In-fortification, a ſidework of earth 


thrown up, or bags of earth, gabions, or of - 


faſcines and earth. Harris. 
EPENTHESIS. / [47iv%7:g.] The addition of 
2 vowel or conſonant in the middle of a word. 
: Harris, 
FPHA. f. [Hebrew.] A meafure among the 
Jews, containing fitteen ſolid inches. Ezekiel. 
EPHE'MERA. /. (A nn | 
1, A ever that terminates in one day. 
2. An inſect that lives only one day. 
{ a. [As eg] Diurnal ; 
EPHE'MERICK., BS 205 ending in 


a tay, 3 Wotton. 
EPHE'MERIS. T [t$rwegsc. ] 


. A journal; an account of daily tranſac- 


tions. 


2. An account of the daily motions and ſitua- 
tions of the planets. Dryden. 


| EPHEMERIST. . [from ephemeris.] One. 


who conſults the planets ; one who ſtudies aſ- 
, 5 | Hoevel. 
HEMERON-WORM. . A fort of worm 


chat lives but a day, | Derham. 
r 15 L. D! A ſort of ornament worn 
vy the Hebrew prieſts, Sandys. 


EPIC. a. [epicus, Latin ; I rer.] Natrative; com- 


EF 


prifing narrafions, not acted, but rehearſed. 
It is uſually ſuþpoſed to be heroick. Dryden. 
EPICE'DIUM. Fa [ier e.] An elegy; 3 
poem upon a funeral. Sandys. 
E'PICURE. / [epicureus, Latin. ] A man given 
wholly to luxury. Locke. 
EPICURE'AN. /. One who holds the phy ſiolo- 
gical principles of Epicurus. Lo. le. 
EPICURE'AN. a. Luxurious; contributing to 
luxury. __ Shakſpeare. 
E'PICURISM, f. [from epicure.] Luxury; 
ſenſual enjoyment ; groſs pleaſure. Calamy. 
EPICY'CLE. . [er and xvaA@..] A little 
Circle whoſe centre is in the circumference of 
a greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being fixed 
in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its own peculiar 
motion, carries the body of the planet faitened 
to it round about its proper centie.. 0 Harris. 
EPICY'CLOID. /. [tnizvx>os:3Ing.] A curve 
generated by the revolution of the periphery 
of a circle along the convex or concave part of 
another circle. 
EDEN. Conant] 
1. That which falls at once upon great num- 
bers of people, as a plague. Graunt. 
2. Generally prevailing ; affecting great num- 
bers. South. 


3. General ; univerſal. Cleaveland. 


of a man's b 
E'VIGRAM. ,. [epigramma, Latin.] A ſhort 
poem terminating in a point. Peacham. 
EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. a. [epigrammati- 
EPIGRAMMAC“TICK. cus, Latin. ] 
I. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 
fs Camden. 
2. Suitable or belonging to epigrams. Addiſon. 
EPIGRA'MMATIST. 5 from epigram.] One 


EPIDE'R MIS FP; [+n4F6g742;,] The ſcarfskin 
*. 


who writes or deals in epigrams. Pope. 


EPUVGR APHE. /. [Ir ye. An inſcription. 
E'PILEPSY. /. IHN. ] Any convulſion, or 
convulſi ve motion of the whole body, or of its 
parts, with Joſs of ſenſe. _ Fliger. 


EPILE'PTICE. a. from epilepſy.] Canvulſed; | 


diſeaſed with an epilepſy. Arbuthnot. 
E'PILOGUE. g. | cpilogus, Latin, ]- The poem 
or ſpeech at the end of a play. Dryden. 


EPINY*'CTIS. fe {inmurrige ] A ſore at the | 


corner of the eye. Wiſeman. 
EPIPHANY. / [tr4$2v5ia-] A church feſtival, 
celebrated on the twelfth day after Chriſtmas, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's bein 
maniffRed to the world, by the appearance of 
a miraculous ſtar. . 4 
EPIPHONE'MA. /. [inipareun.] An excla- 
mation; a concluſive ſentence not cloſely con- 
nected with the words foregoing. ' 
EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS. a. | from i, g 
Xov, and omi;pane] It is applied to plants that 
bear their ſeed on the back part of their leayes, 
being the ſame with capillaries. Harris. 


 EPIPHY'SIS. /. '[inipuoye]. Arcretion ; the 


parts added by accretion. ige Wiſ:man. 
EPFPLOCE. /. [inmmxoxn.] A figure of rhe- 
$3 torick, 


Harris. | 


Swift. / 


— 


E AU 
torick, by which one aggravation, or ſtriking 
: — is added in due gradation to an- 

_ hers 

EPI'SCOPACY. /. [epiſerpatur, Latin.) The 
government of biſhops, eſtabliſhed by the 
_ apoſtles. 
EPISCOPAL. a, [from epiſcepus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to a biſhop. _ Regers. 
2. Veſted in a biſhop. Hooker. 
EPI'SCOPATE. ſ. [efiſcopatus, Lat.] A bi- 

ſhoprick. | 
E'PISODE. / ek] An incidental narra- 
tive, or digreſſion in a poem, ſeparable from 
the main ſubject. Addiſon. 


EPISO'DICAL. 2 9. [from epiſede.] Contained 
EPISO'DICK. in an epiſode. Dryden, 
EPISPA'STICK. a. [int and n.] 

1. Drawing. 5 0 

2. Bliſtering. Arbuthnot. 
EPVFSTLE. /{* [inigar.] A letter. Dryden. 


EPISTOLARY. a. [from epifle.] 
1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letters. 
2. Tranſacted by letters. Addiſon. 
EPISTLER. /. [from epiſle.] A ſcribbler of 
letters. 
E'PITAPH. ſ. It ep.] An inſcription up- 
on a tomb. Smith. 
EPITHALAMIUM. / [#n:Sahaws;.] A nup- 
tial ſong ; a compliment upon marriage. Sand. 
E'PiTHEM. ſ. [ini8nwa.] A liquid medica- 
ment externally applied. Beroun. 
EPITHET. , [#7:8:72.] An adjective denot- 
ing any quality good or bad. Swift. 


EPTTOME. /. [ü.] Abridgment; ab- 


breviature. Witten. 
To EPITOMISE. v. 4. [from epitome:] ] 
1. To abſtraft ; to contract into a narrow 


ſpace. | Donne. 
2. To diminiſh ; to curtail. Addiſon. 


EPI'TOMISER. : ſ. [from epitomiſe.] An 


EPITOMIST. abridger ; an abſtracter. 
EPOCH. . [*nog?.] The time at which 
EPOCHA. & a new computation is begun; 


the time from which dates are numbered. South. 
EPO DE. /. IN.] The ſtanza following the 
ſtrophe and antiſtrophe. | 
EPOPE'E. ſ. [tnoroiz.] An epic or heroick 


poem, Dryden. 
EPULA'TION. ſ. [ epulatio, Latin. ] Banquet; 
" feaſt. | a Breawn. 


" EPULO'TICE. {. ſinounurine;.] A cicatrizing 
* medicament. _. _ Wiſeman. 
EQUABILITY. f. [from eguable.] Equality to 
itſelf; evenneſs ; uniformity. Ray. 
E'QUABLE. a. [æguabilis, Latin, ] Equal to 
* itſelf; even; uniform. Bentley. 
E'QUABLY. ad. [from eguable.] Uniformly ; 
” evenly ; equally to itſelf. Cheyne. 
EQUAL. a. [ equals, Latin.] ä 
. Like another in bulk, or any quality that 


admits compariſon. Fal... 
2. Adequate to any purpoſe. Clarendon. 
3. Even; uniſorm. Smith. 
4. In juſt proportion. Dryden. 
5. Impartial; neuttal. Dryden. 


Clarendon. 


E QU 

7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both 

parties. 

8. Upon the ſame terms. Kon 
E'QUAL. J. [from the adjeQive.] 

1. One not inferiour or ſuperiour to another. Gj. 

2. Cne of the ſame age. 
To EQUAL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To make one thing or perſon equal to an- 

other. 5 | 

2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another perſon, 

3. To be equal to. Shak ſpeare, 

4. To recompenſe fully. den. 
To E'QUALISE. v. a. 8 egual.] 

1. To make even. 8 
2. To be equal to. | 
EQUALITY. /. from egual.] 

1. Likeneſs with regard to any quantities com. 


pared jy Shakſpeare, 
2. The ſame degree of dignity. Miltmm, 


aceabees, 
Maccabee,, 


Galatians, 


Brews, 
Dighy, 


3. Evenneſs; uniformity ; equability. Bron. 


E'QUALLY. ad. | from equal. | 
1. In the ſame degree with another, Rogers, 
2. Evenly ; equably ; uniformly. Ly, 
3. Impartially, _ Shalſfeare, 
EQUA'NGULAR. a. | from æquus and angulus, 
Latin. ] Conſiſting of equal angles. 
EQUANITMIT V. J. Læguanimitas, Lat.] Len. 
neſs of mind, neither elated nor depreſſed. 
EQUA*'NIMOUS. 3. | #quanimis, Lat.] Even; 
not dejected. | 
EQUA'”TION. f. [ #quare, Latin. ] The inveſ- 
tigation of a mean proportion collected from 
the extremities of exceſs and defect. Halder. 
EQUA'TION. {| In algebra. ] An expreſſion of 
the ſame quantity in two diilimilar terms, but 
of equal value. | 
EQUA'TION. [In aſtronomy. ] The difference 
between the time marked by the ſun's apparent 
motion, and that meaſured by its real motion, 
EQUA'TOR. . [equaror, Latin.] A great 
circle, whoſe poles are the poles of the word, 
It divides the globe into two equal parts, the 
northern and ſouthern hemilpheres. Harris, 
EQUATORIAL. a. [from equator. Pertain- 
ing to the equator. Cheyre, 
EQUE'RRY. /. [ecurie, Dutch. ] Maſter of the 
horſe. | | 
EQUE'STRIAN. a. [equeſtris, Latin.“ 
1. Appearing on horteback. Spectator, 
2. Skifled-in horſemanſhip. 
3- Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 
200 4 1 oR_g 0 a. [ æguus and crus, Lat.] 
1. Having legs of an equal length. 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and 
longer than the baſe; iſoſceles. Dirh. 
EQUIDISSTANT. a. ægu¹αν,õcnd diſtans, Lat.] 
Being at the ſame diſtance. . Ray. 
EQUIDLSTANTLVY. ad. from equidiftant.] 
At the ſame time. Brown, 
EQUIFORMITY. / [29#us and forma, Lat.) 
* Uniform equality. Brown 
EQUILA'TERAL. a. [æguus and /atus, Lat.] 
Having all fides equal. ; Bacon: 
To EQUILIBRATE. v. a. I from equilibrium. 
' To balance equally, © © 9 


10 


thee Toy 


 EQUITABLY. ad. La impaxtially. 


— 


E ND 
IIR A TION. 7 [from equilibrate.} 


Equipoiſe. wy Derbam. 
EQUILIBRIUM. . [Latin.] 

1. Equipoiſe ; equality of weight. 

2, Equality of evidence, motives, or powers 

of any kind, Sonth. 
EQUINE'CESSARY. a. [ æguus and necefſa- 

rus, Lat.] Needful in the ſame degree. Hud. 


EQUINO'CTIAL. fo [ 4quus and nox, Latin. ] 


The line that encompaſſes the world at an 


equal diſtance from either pole, to which circle 

when the ſun comes, he makes equal days and 

nights all over the globe. 
EQUINO'CTAL. a. [from equinox, ] 

I. Pertaining to the equinox. Milton. 

2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 

Being near the equinoCtial line. Philips. 

EQUINO'CTIALLY. ad. | from equinodial. ] 

In the direction of the equĩnoctial. Brown, 
EQUINOX. /. [æ guns and nox, Latin. ] 

1. Equinoxes are the preciſe times in which 

the ſyn enters into the firſt point of Aries and 

Libra; for then, moving exactly under the 

equinoQial, he makes our days and nights 

. __ Harris. Browne 

2. Equality; even meaſure. Improper. Sh. 

4. Equinoctial wind: a poetical uſe. Dryden. 
EQUINUMER ANT. a. [æguus and numerus, 

Latin.] Having the ſame number. Arburbnor. 
To EQUIP. v. 4. [eguipper, French. ] 

1. To furniſh for a horſeman. 

2. To furniſh ; to accoutre ; to dreſs out. 
EQUIPAGE. /. [equipage, French. ] 

1. Furniture for a horſeman. 


2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle. Milton. 
3. Attendance; retinue. _ Pape. 


4. Accoutrements : furniture. Sperjer. 
EF QUIPAGED. a. [from eguipage.] Accoutred 

attended, , Spenſer. 
EQUIPE'NDENCY. ſ. [u, and pendeo, 
lat.] The act of banging in equipoiſe. South. 
EQUIPMENT. / [from equip. ] $374 

1. The act of equipping or accoutering. 

2. Accoutrement z equipage. 
FQUIPOISE. / [guns Lat. and poids, Fr.] 

Equality of weight ; equilibration. Glanville. 
EQUIPO'LLENCE. . [equus and pollentia, 

Latin.] Equality of force or power. 
EQUIPO'LLENT. a. [ æguipellens, Lat.] Hav- 


ing equal power or force. Bacan. 


ECO NDERANCE. 2 {. [guns and por- 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY. : 


dus, Lat.] Equal- 
ity of weight. i K. 
EQUIPO'NDER ANT. 3. [ equus, and ponde- 
rans, Lat.] Peing of the ſame weight. Ray. 
10 EQUIPO'NDERATE. v. u. [guns and 
ponder, Latin. ] To weigh equal to another 
thing. Wilkins. 
EQUIPO'NDIOUS. 2a. [ equus and pondus, 


Latin.] Equilibrated ; equal on either part. 


Not in uſe. Glanville, 
EQUITABLE. a. [equirable, French. ] | 
I, ſu; due to juſtice. | 
2+ Loving juſtice ; candid; impartial. 


EQUITY, / [equite, French. J 


| Boyle. 


E R E. 


1. 22 right honeſty. Tillotſon. 
2. Impartiality. Hookers 
3. In law. ] The rules of deciſion obſerved 
by the Court of Chancery. 
EQUUVALENCE. 2 J. 5 quus and wales, 
EQUI'VALENCY. S Lat.] Equality of power 
or worth. 3F Smalridge. 
To EQULVALENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To equiponderate ; to be equal to. Brown. 
EQUIVALENT. a. [æguus and walens, Lat.] 
1. Equal in value. 
2. Equal in any excellence. Milton. 
3+ Equal in force or power. Miltuns 
4. Of the ſame cogency or weight. Hooker. 
5. Of the ſame import or meaning. South. 
EQUIVALENT./. A thing of the ſame weight, 
dignity, or value, RES Rogers. 
EQUIVOCAL. a. [æguiο,H, Latig. ] 
1. Of doubtful fignification z meaning dif- 
ferent things. Stilling flzet. 
2. Uncertain ;3 doubtful. _ Nay. 
EQUTIVOCAL. /. Ambiguity. D unis. 
EQUFVOCALLY. ad. from egi . ] 
1. Ambiguoully ; in a doubtful or d uble 
ſenſe. | Seuth., 
2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by gene- 
ration out of the ſtated order. Bentley. 
EQUVOCALNESS. |. [ from eguivecal.} Am- 
biguity ; double meaning. Norris. 
To EQULVOCATE. v. u. [ eguiwecatis, Lat.] 
To uſe words of double meaning; to uſe am- 
| biguous expreſſions, Smith. 
FEQUIVOCA'TION. . [equivocatio, Latin. ] 
Ambiguity of ſpeech ; double meaning. Hood. 
EQUIVOCA'TOR. /, | from equivocare.] One 
who uſes ambiguous language. Shakſprares 
ERA. f. [æra, Latin. ] Account of time from 
any particular date or epoch. Prior. 
ERADIA'TION. {. [e and radius, Latin.] 
Emiſti:n of radiance. X. Charles. 
To ERADICATE. v. a. [ eradico, Latin.] 
1. To pull up by the root. Browns 
2. To completely deſtroy ; to end. Swifts 
ERADICA'TION. ,. [ from eradicate. ] 
1. The act of tearing up by the root; de- 
ſtruction; exciſion. | 7 
2. The tae of being torn up by the roots. 


 ERA'DI.ATIVE. a. [| from eradicate.) That 


cures radically. 
To ERA'SE. V. a. [raſer, French] To deſtroy; 

to exſcind; to expunge; to rub out. Peach. 
ERA'SEMENT.,/. from eraſe. ] 

1, Deſtruction ; devaſtation, 
2. Expunction; ab2litign. : 
ERE. ad. n, Sax. ] Before; ſooner than. SB. 
ERELO/NG. 2d. (i om ere and lang.] Before 

a long time had elapſed. | Spenſer 
ERENO'W. ad. Before this time. Dryden. 
EREWHLILE. ad. Some time ago ; before 
EREWHTLES. S alittle while. Shakſpeare. 
To ERE'CT. v. a. [ercfus, Latin. 5 

1. To glace perpendicularly to the horizon. 


2. To raiſe ; to build. Addiſon. 
3. To eſtabliſn atzew ; to ſettle. Raleigh. 
4. To elevate; to exalt. Dryden. 


$5. To raiſe conſequences from premiſes. Locke. 
oe” ot EE. 


E R R 


6. To animate; to encourage. 
To ERECT. v. z. To rife upright. 
ERECT. 4. erectus, Latin. ] | 


1. Upright ; not leaning ; not prone. Brown. 


Denl am. 
Bacon. 


2. Directed upward. 5 Philips. 
3. Bold; confident ; unſhaken. Cranville. 
4. Vigorous; not depreti-d. Hooker. 


ERECTION. /. [from ere. ] 

1. The act of railing, or ſtate of being raiſed 
upward. Breretoo d. 
2+ The act of building or raifing edifices. Ra. 
3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement, * South. 
4. Elevation; exaltation of ſentiments. Sidney. 

ERE'CTNESS. /. Uprightneſs of poſture. By. 
EREMITE. /. [eremita, Latin; I, r.] One 
who lives in a wilderneſs; an hermit. Ræleigb. 
EREMUTICAL. a. from eremite.] Religiouſly 
ſolitary. Stilling fleet. 
EREPTA'TION. ſ. [ erp, Latin.) A creep- 
ing forth. | 
ERE'PTION. /. [ereptio, Latin.] A ſnatching 
or taking away by torge. 
ERGOT. / A fort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft 
horn, about the fize of a cheſnut, placed be- 
hind and below the paſtern joint. Far. Dit. 
ERI NGO. /. Seaholly ; a plant. : 
ERFSTICAL. a. [Lg.] Controverſial ; relat- 
ing to diſpute. 


ERKE. a. [e anz, Saxon. ] Idle; lazy; ſloth- 


ful. Chaucer, 
ERMELINE. /. [diminutive of ermine.] An 
ermine. | Sidney. 


'E'RMINE. ſ. [ber mine, French.) An animal 


found in cold countries, which very nearly re- 
| ſembles a weaſel in ſhape; having a white 
pile, and the tip of the tail black, and fur- 
niſhing a choice and valuable fur. Jrevcux. 
E'RMINED. 3. [from ermine. ] Clothed with 
ermine. . Pope. 
— 2 ö . [from the Sax. enn. ] A cottage. 
To ERO PE. v. a. [eredo, Latin.] To canker; 
to eat away. 5 Bacon. 
EROGA'TION. / [erogatio, Latin.] The act 
of giving or beſtowing. 
ERQ'SION. ſ. [ereſio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of eating away. 
2. The ſtate of being eaten away. Arbuthnct. 
To ERR. v. . [erro, Latin. ] 
1. To wander; to ramble. Dryden. 
2. To mifs the right way; to ſtray. Com. Pray. 
3. To deviate from any purpoſe. Pope. 
4. To commit errours; to miſtake. Taylor. 
EE RRABLE. a. from err.] Liable to err. 
E'RRABLENESS. ſ. [from errable.] Liable- 
neſs to errour. = Decay of Piety. 
E'RRAND. ſ. [ænend, Saxon.] A meſſage; 
* ſomething to be told or done by a meſſenger ; 


a mandate; a commiſſion. | Hooker. 
ERRANT. a. [errans, Latin.] | 
1. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. Brown. 


2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. Jonſ. 
ERRANTRY./. [from errant. ] | 
1. An errant ſtate; the condition of a wan- 
derer. ; Addiſon. 
SS- The employment of a Enight errant, 


ERY 

ERRA'TA. , [Latin.] The faults of the prin- 

ter or author inſerted in the beginning. or end 
of the book. | 

ERRA'TICK. a. [erraticus, Latin.] 

1. Wandering ; uncertain ; keeping no cer. 


tain courſe. Blackmore, 
2. Irregular; changeable. Harvey, 


Beyle. 


ERRA*'TICALLY. ad. [from errati-al or . 


ratick. | Without rule; without method. Br. 

E RRHINE. a. Lise. Snuffed up the noſe; 

occaſioning ſneezing. Prion, 
ERRO'NEOUS. a. | from erro, Latin. ] 

1. Wandering ; unſettled. Newton, 

2, Iriegular ; wandering from the right road. 

Arbutbntt. 

3. Miſtaking; miſled by errour. South, 

4. Miſtaken; not conformable to truth; phy. 


fically falſe. Newton. 
ERRO'NEOUSLY. ad. [from erroneons. By 


miſtake ; not rightly. Hooker, 
ERRO'NEOUSNESS. . [from erroneous, ] 
Phyfical falſehood ; inconformity to truth, 
| | Bryle, 
E'RROUR. f. [error, Latin. ] : 
1. Miſtake ; involuntary deviation from truth. 
n Shakſpeare. 
2. A blunder ; a miſtake committed. Dryden. 
3. Roving excurfion ; irregular courſe. Did. 
4. In theology. ] Sin. Hebrews, 
5. [In law.] A miſtake in pleading, or in the 


proceſs, Copel, 
ERST. ad. [erft, German.] 

1. Firſt. Spenſer, 

2. At firſt; in the beginning. Miltmn, 

3- Once; when time was. Milton, 


4. Formerly ; long ago. Prior, 
5. Before; till then; till now. Krolles. 
ERUBESCENCE. 2 f. ſerubeſcentia, Latin. 
ERUBE'SCENCY. 5 The act of growing 

red; redneſs. 

ERUBE'SCENT. a. [erubeſcens, Latin.] Red- 
diſh ; ſomewhat red. 


7 ERU'CT. . a. [erufo, Latin.] To belch; 


to break wind from the ſtomach. 
ERUCTA'TION. f. [from eru#. |] 

1. The act of belching. . 

2. Belch ; the matter vented from the fi- 

mach. | Arbnthnot. 

3. Sudden burſt of wind or matter. Modu. 
ERUDYTION. / [eruditis, Latin. ] Learning; 

knowledge. | ; Swift, 
ERU'GINOUS. a. [ erugine/vs, Latin. Par- 

taking of the ſubſtance and nature of copper. 
ERU'PTION. f. [eruptio, Latin. ] 

1. The a@ of burſting forth. Bacon, 

2. Burſt ; emiſſion. : Addiſon, 

3. Sudden excurſion of a hoſtile kind. Mil. 
4. Violent exclamation. Scuth, 

5. Fffloreſcence; puſtules. Arbuthnt, 
ERU'PTIVE. @. [eruptus, Latin. ] Burſting 
forth. a .T bomſon« 
ERYSI'PELAS. , [tguoimnac.] An fe 
is generated by a hot ſerum in the blood, an 


affects the ſuperficies of the ſkin with a ſhining 
pale red, and citron colour, ſpreadin 


place to another. 


g from one 
| Wijemane 
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FSCALA'DE. . [French. ] The act of ſcaling 


the walls. Addiſan. 
ESCALOP. f. A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regu- 
larly indented. | Woodward. 


fo ESCAPE. v. 4. [echapper, French. ] 


1. To obtain exemption. from; to obtain ſe- 


curity from; to fly ; to avoid. Wake. 
2. To paſs unobſerved. 


1 ESCAPE. v. . To fly; to get out of dan- 
ger. Chronicles, 
SCA PE. .. [from the verb.] 


1. Flight; the act of ſhunning danger. P/alms. 
2. Excurſion ; faily. Denham. 


3. In law.] Violent or privy evaſion out of 


Jawful reſtraint. Cool. 

4. Excuſe ; ſubterfuge 3 evaſion. Raleigh. 

6. Sally; flight; irregularity. Milton. 
. Overfight ; mittake. | Brerewood. 

»ESCARG ATOIRE. ſ. [French. ] A nurſery of 
alls. | | Addijon, 
ESCHALO'TT. ſ. French. ] Pronounced ſhallce, 


A plant. Te 3 
FSCHAR. f. [ioxage.] A hard cruſt or ſcar 
made by hot applications. Sburp. 
ESCHARO'TICK. a. from eſcbar.] Cau- 
tick ; having the power to ſcar or burn the 
A | Fleyer. 
ESCHEAT. ſ. [from the French efchewvir. ] 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or the 
death of his tenant, dying without heir gene- 
ral or eſpecial. _ 1 Cowvel. 
7 ESCHE'AT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall to the lord of the manor. Clarendon. 


| ESCHEATOR. , [from eſcheat.] An officer 


that obſerves the eſcheats of the king in the 
county whereof he is eſcheator. Camden. 
To ESCHE W. v. a. [eſchecir, old French. ] 
To fly; to avoid; to ſhun. Sandys. 
ESCORT. /. [eſcort, Fr.] Convoy ; guard 
from place to place. . 
To ESCORT. v. a. [eſcorter, French. ] To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 


| ESCO'T. , [French.] A tax paid in boroughs 


and corporations toward the ſupport of the 
community. OR | 
7 ESCO'T. v. a. [from the noun. ] To pay 
a man's reckoning ; to ſupport. Sha#ſpeare. 
wt of . [eſcouter, French. ] Liſteners or 


piles. be 
ESCRITOTR. , [French.] A box with all the 


implements neceſſary for writing. 
SCU AGE. /. [from eſcu, French, a ſhield. ] 
- Eſcuage, that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is ei- 
ther uncertain or certain. Eſcuage uncertain 
is, where the tenant by his tenure is bound to 
follow his lord. The other kind of this 
eſcuage uncertain, is called caſtleward, where 


the tenant by his land is bound to defend a. 


cattle. Eſcuage certain is, where the tenant 
is ſet at a certain ſum of money, to be paid 
in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſervices. Corel. 
FSCULENT. 2. [eſculentus, Latin. ] Good for 
food; eatable. Bacon. 


ESCULENT. Something fit for food. Bacon. 


Denham. 


ESCU'TCHEON. . The ſhield of the family; 


ESS 


the enfigns armorial. Peachbam. 
ESPA'LIER. ſ. Trees planted and cut ſo as to 


Join. | Evelyn. 
ESPARECT. . A kind of ſainfoin. More. 
ESPE'CIAL. g. | zſpecialis, Latin.} Principal 3 
chief. Daniel. 
ESPECIALLY. ad. [ from eſpecial.] Princi- 

pally ; chiefly 3 in an uncommon degree; par- 

ticularly. x Hooker. 
ESPE'RANCE. ſ. [French.] Hope. Sbatſp. 
ESPYAL. /. | from eſpier, French.] A ſpy; a 
ſcout. Not uſed. . Spenſer. 
ESPLANA'DE. ſ. [French.]J The empty 
ſpice between the glacis of a citadel and the 
firſt houſes of the town. Harris. 
ESPO'USAL. 4. Uſed in the act of eſpouſing 
or betrothing. Bacone 
ESPO'USALS. ſ. without a ſingular. | eſpous, 

Fr.] The act of contracting or affiancing a 

man and woman to each other. 

7o ESPO'USE. v. a. [eſpouſer, French. ] 

1. To contract or betroth to another. Bacon. 

2. To marry; to wed. Milton. 

3. To adopt; to take to himſelf, Bacon. 

4. To maintain; to defend. Drydes. 
To ESPY'. v. a. [eſpier, French. * 

1. To ſee a thing at a diſtance. 

2. To diſcover a thing intended to be hid. 
3. To ſee unexpectedly. Geneſis. 

4+ To diſcover as a ſpy. hu. 
To ESPY”. v. n. To Gd ; to look hore Fer. 
ESQUIRE. ſ. [eſcuer, French. ] A 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on 2 
knight. 
2. A title of dignity, and next below a 

knight. Thoſe to whom this title is now of 

right due, are all the younger ſons of noble- 
men, and their heirs male for ever ; the four 
eſquires of the king's body; the eldeſt ſons 
of al! baronets ; of knights of the Bath, and 
knights bachelors, and their heirs male in the 
right line. A juſtice of the peace has it 
during the time he is in commiſſion, and no 
longer. *** 
To ESSA'Y. v. a. [eſſayer, French. ] 

1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. Pope. 

2. To make experiment of. N 

3. To try the value and purity of metals. Locke. 
E'SSAY. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Attempt ; endeavour. Smith. 
2. A looſe fally of the mind; an irregular in- 

digeſted piece. Bacon. 

3. A trial; an experiment. Lockes 

4. Firſt taſte of any thing. Dryden. 
E'SSENCE. ſ. [ eſſentia, Latin.] 

1. Eſſence is the very nature of any being, 

whether it be actually exifting or no. Warts. 


2. Formal exiftence. Hooker, 
3. Exiſtence ; the quality of being. Sidney. 

4. Being; exiſtent perſon. Milton, 

5. Species ef exiſtent being. Bacon. 


6. Conſtituent ſubitance. Milton. 
7. The cauſe of exiſtence. Shakſpeare. 
8. [in medicine.] The chief properties or 
virtues of any fimple, or n | 

| cd 


EST 


lected in a narrow compaſs. 
9. Perfume; odour ; ſcent. 
fume; to ſcent. Addiſon. 
ESSENTIAL. a. [| effentialis, Latin. ] 
1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſtence 
of any thing. Spratt. 
. Important in the higheſt degree; prin- 
. Cipal. Denham. 
3. Pure; highly retified 3 ſubtilely elabo- 


rated. Arbuthnot. 


ESSE'NTIAL. /. 
1. Exiſtence; being. 5 . Milton. 
2. Nature; firk or conſtituent principle. 

a South. 
3- The chief point. | | 

ESSE'NTIALLY. ad. [efſentialiter, Latin. ] 
By the conſtitution of nature. South. 

ESSOINE. /, [of the French efſoine.] 

1. He that has his preſence forborn or excuſed 
upon any juſt cauſe, as ſickneſs. 

2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that is 
fammoned, or ſought for, to appear. Coroel. 
3. Excuſe ; exemption. . Spenſer. 

7 ESTA'BLISH. v. &. ſetablir, French. } 

3. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. Hale. 
2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion; to 
confirm. Swift, 
3- To make firm ; to ratify. . Numbers. 
4. To fix or ſettle in an opinion. Acre. 
5. To form or model. Clarendon. 
6. To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 


moveably. Pſalms. 
7+ To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. 
+ 


ESTA'BLISHMENT. /. [| from aui 

1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. Spenſer. 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; 
ratification. Bacon. 
3. Settled regulation; form; model. Sper fer. 
4. Foundation; fundamental principle. Atrer. 
5. Allowance; income; ſalary. Swift. 

ESTA'FE. ſ. [etat, French. ] | 
7. The general intereſt ; the publick. Bacon. 


2. Condition of life. Dryden. 
3- Circumſtances in general. Lacke. 
4. Fortune; poſſeſſion in land. Sidney. 
5. Rank ; quality. Sidney. 
56. A perſon of high rank. Mark. 


To ESTATE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
fettle as a fortune. Shakſpeares 
Ta ESTEEM. v. 4. [ imer, French. ] 
1. To ſet a value, whether high or low, 


upon any thing. Wiſdom. 
2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion. 

| | Davies. 

3. To prize; to rate high. Dryden, 


4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 


Sine. Romans. 
ESTE'EM.. . [from the verb.] High value; 
. reverential regard. | Pope. 


ESTE'EMER. . [from gfteem. ] One that 
| highly values; one that ſets a high rate 


wpon any thing. a Locke. 
E'STIMABLE. e i | 
r. Valuable; werth a large price. S 


De 
To ESSENCE. v. 4. from effince.] To per- 


E TC 
— — of eſteem; worthy of honour and 
reſpect. ; 
E'STIMABLENESS. /. [from nell. lie 
quality of deſerving regard. 8 
To E'STIMATE. v. 3. [ time, Latin.) 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to judre 
of any thing by its proportion to ſomething 
elſe. Locle. 


2. To calculate; to compute. 
ESTIMATE. , from the verb. ] 


1. Computation; calculation. Woodward 
2. Value. | Shatſpeare, 
3+ Valuation; affignment of proportional 
value, L'" Eftrange, 


-ESTIMA'*TION. {. [from eftimate.] 


1. The act of adjuſting proportioned value. 

2. Calculation; computation. 

3- Opinion ; judgment. Bacon. 
4 . Eſteem; regard; honour. Hother, 
E'STIMATIVE. a. [from «ftimare.] Having 

the power of comparing and adjuſting the 

preference. Hale. 


ESTIMATOR. / [from flimate.] A ſetter 


.of rates. 

E'STIVAL. a. [eft>vus, Latin. 
I. Pertaining to the ſummer. 
2. Continuing for the ſummer, 

ESTIVA'TION. /. [ eftivatio, Latin.] The 
act of paſſing the ſummer. Bacon. 

9 RA DE. . [French.] An even or level 

ace. 

To EST RANGE. v. 4. [franger, French. ] 
1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. Dry, 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original 
uſe or poſſeſſor. Jeremiab. 
3. To alienate from affection. Milton, 
4. To withdraw or withhold. Glanvill:, 

ESTRA'NGEMENT. . {| from eftrange. } 
Alienation ; diſtance ; removal. Sith, 

ESTJRAPA DE. ſ. [French] The defence 
of a horſe that will not obey, who riſes before, 

and jerks furioully with his hind legs. 

ESTREATE. ſ. [extraftum, Latin. ] Tie 
true copy of an original writing. Corbel. 

ESTREPEMENT. /. Spoil made by the te- 
nant for a term of life upon any lands or 
woods. Conpel, 

E'STRICH. ſ. [commonly written. ich.] 
The largeſt of birds. Sarahs. 

E'STUARY: /. [ æſiuarium, Latin.] An arm 
of the ſea ; the mouth of a lake or river ia 
which the tide reciprocates; a frith · 

To ESTUATE. v. a. [æſtue, Lat.] To ſwell 
and tall reciprocally ; to boil. 

ESTUA'TION. / [from ftuo, Latin.] The 
ſtate of boiling ; reciprocation of riſe and fal; 
agitation 53 commotion. Norris. 

E'STURE. /. [us, Latin. ] Violence; com- 
motion. Cbapman. 

ESU'RIENT. 4. [eſuriens, Latin.] Hungty 5 


voracious. 


E'SURINE. 4. [eſario, Latin. ] Corroding; 


eating. Miſeman. 
ETC. A contraction of the two Latin words 
et cetera, which ſignifies and ſo on, 
To ET CH. v. 4. [etizen, German.] 4 2 


I 


2 T 
5 ud in making af prints, by drawing with a 


roper needle upon a copper-plate, covered 
a with a ground of wax, and well biacked 


with the ſmoke of a link, in order to take 


off the figure of the drawing 3 which having 

is backſide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the ſtrucken outlines with a 

lift, impreſs the exact figure on the black or 
red ground; which figure is afterward with 
needies drawn deeper quite through the 
ground; and then there is poured on well 
tempered agua fortis, which eats into the 
figure or drawing on the copper-plate. Harris. 
ETE'RNAL. a. | æternus, Latin. ] 
1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Being without beginning. Locke. 

z. Being without end; endleſs. Shakſpeare. 

4. Perpetual ; conſtant ;5 unintermitting. 

5. Unchangeable. | Dryden. 
ETERNAL. .. [eternel, Fr.] One of the ap- 
pellations of the Godhead, Footer. 
ETE'RNALIST. / [æternus, Latin. ] One 

that holds the paſt exiſtence of the world in- 
finite, _ Burnet. 
7; ETERNALISE. v. a. [from eternal. ] To 

make eternal. | 
ETERNALLY. ad. [ from eternal. ] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invariably. South. 
3. Perpetually ; without intermiſſion. Addi. 

ETERNE. a. [ æternus, Latin.] Eternal; per- 

petual. Shakſpeare. 
ETERNITY. /. [ eternitas, Latin. ] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. Locke. 

2. Duration without end. Addijon. 
T2 ETERNIZE. v. a. [ æterno, Latin.] 

1. To make endleſs; to perpetuate. Milten. 

2. To make for ever famous; to immor- 

talize. Sidney. Creech. 
ETHER. / { ether, Latin; albrg.] 

1. An element more fine and ſubtle than air; 

air refined or ſublimed. Newton 

2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 
ETHE'REAL. a. [from ether: ] 

1. Formed of ether. 

2, Celettial ; heavenly. 
ETHEREOUS. a. from ether. ]J Formed of 

ether ; heavenly. 5 Milton. 
ETHICAL. a. {#%u3;.] Moral ; treating on 

morality. _ N 
ETHICALLY. ad. ¶ from e:hica/.] According 

to the doctrine of morality. Gn. of the Tong. 


Deuteronomy 


Dryden. 
Milton. 


ETHICK.- a. [ebd.] Moral; delivering 


precepts of morality. 
E'THICKS. /. without the ſingular. [N.] 
The doctrine of morality; a ſyſtem of mo- 
ality. Donne. Bentley, 
ETHNICK, a. [Sbg.] Heathen 3 Pagan; 
not Jewiſh ; not Chriſtian. C ero. 
ETHNICKS. J. Heathens. 
ETHOLO'GICAL. a: Le. and . . 
Treating of morality. I 
ETIU'LOGY. / f[atrwnoyia.] An, account 
of the cauſes of any thing, generally of a diſ- 
temper. Arbutbnot. 
ETYMOLO'GICAL, 4. 


*. 


Raleigh. : 


[frem etymology. ] | 


EVA 


Relating to etymology. Locke. 


'ETYMO'LOGIST. /. ¶ from etymolagy.] One 


who ſearches out the original of words. 


ETYMO'LOGY. / ſetymologia, Lat. rufe 


and Xo;@. } 
1. The deſcent or derivation of a word from 


its original; the deduCtion of formations from 
the radical word. 


CG lier. 
2. That part of grammar which dels the 
inflections of nouns and verbs. 
E'TYMON. /. [T.] Original; primitive 
word. Peacham. 
To EVA CAT E. U, d. [| vaco, Latin. ] To 
empty out; to throw out. Harweys 
To EVACUATE. v. 4. [evacuo, Latin. } 
1. To make empty; to clear. Hooker, 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 
3. To void by the excretory paſſages. Arb. 
4. To make void ; to nullify. - South, 
5. To quit; to withdraw from out of 2 
place. | Swift. 
EV A'CUANT. /. [evacuans, Lat.] Medicine 
that procures evacuation by any paſſage. 
EVACUA'TION. . from evacuate. ] 
1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacancy ; diſ- 
Charge. Hale. 
2. Abolition; nullification. Hooker. 
3. The piactice of emptying the body by 
phyſick. 8 Temple. 
4. Diſcharge of the body by any vent, natu- 
ral or artificial. 5 
To EVADE. v. a. [evado, Latin. ] | 
1. To elude ; to eſcape by artifice or ftra- 
tagem. Browns 
2. To avoid; to decline by ſubterfuge. Dry. 
3+ To eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry. Stilling flo 
4. To eſcape as imperceptible or uncontrol - 


lable. - . Soath. 
To EVADE. v. u. 
1. To eſcape; to ſlip away. Bacon 


2. To practiſe ſophiſtry or evalions, South. 
EVAGA'TION. /. [evagor, Lat.] The act of 
wandering ; excurſion ; ramble; deviation. Ray. 
EVANE'SCENT. a. [evaneſcens, Latin. } Va- 
niſhing ; imperceptible. Mollaſton. 
EVANGELICAL. a. | evangelique, French. ] 
1. Agreeable to goſpel; — to the 
Chriſt ian law. Acterbury. 
2. Contained in the goſpel. Hloaler. 
EVA'NGELISM. /. {from evangely-] The 
promulgation of the bieſſed goſpel. Bacon. 
EVA'NGELIST. /. [+yayy5>@ ] 


1. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus. 


* Addiſon. 

2. A promulgator of the Chriſtian Jaws. 

| Decay of Piety: 

To EVA'NGELIZE. v. a. [cvangelizo,' Lat. 
ea]. To inſtruct in the goſpel, or 
law of Jeſus. 7 Milton. 
EV A'NGELY. . [ evayytauy, good tidings.] 
The meſſage of pardon and ' ſalvation ; the 
holy goſpel ; the goſpel of Jeſus. Spenſer. 
EVA'NID. a. [evanidus, Lat.] Faint; weak; 


evaneſcent. Browns 


To EVA'NISH. v. n. [evancſco, Latin.] Te 


vaniſh ; to eſcape from notice. 
| EVA“ 
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EVE 


EVAPORABLE. a. [from evaporate.] Eafily 


diflipated in fumes or vapours. Grew. 
To EVA'PORATE. v. n. [evaporo, Latin. ] 
To fly away in vapours or fumes. Boyle. 
J EVA PORAT E. v. a. 
1. To drive away in fumes. Bentley. 
2. To give vent to; to let out. in ebullition 
or allies. Witton. 
EVAPORA'TION. [from ewaporate.] 
2. The act of flying away in fumes or va- 
; pours. Howel, 
2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
make it fume away. Raleigh. 
3- In pbarmacy.] An operation by which 
liquids are ſpent or driven away in ſteams, 
io as to leave ſome part ſtronger than before. 
EVA'SION. / [evaſum, Latin.] Excuſe ; ſub- 


terfuge ; ſophiſtry; artifice. Milton. 
EVASIVE. . | from ede. | 
1. Practiſing evaſion ; elufive. Pope. 


2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical. 
EUCHARIST. . [e&/yagpiz.] The act of 
giving thanks; the ſac:amental act, in which 
the death of our Redeemer is commemorated 
with a thankful remembrance ; the facra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. Hooker. Taylor. 
EUCHARYSTICAL, 2. [from eucbariß.] 
1. Containing acts of thankſgiving. Ray. 
2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper 
of the Lord. 
EUCHO'LOGY. ,. [eoyoniyior] A formu- 
tary of prayers. | 
EU'CRASY. /. | zngag:z.] An agreeable well- 
proportioned mixture, whereby the body is in 


k health. Quincy. 

| — = ? fo Læpen, Saxon. ] 
x. The cloſe of the day. May. 
2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved befoie a 
holiday. ; Duppa. 


EVEN. 3. [epen, Saxon. ] 
1. Level; not rugged ; not unequal. Nervton. 
2. Uniform ; equal to itſelf ; ſmooth. Prior. 
3. Level with; parallel to. Exodus. 
4. Without inclination any way. Shakſpeare. 
5. Without any part higher or lower than the 
other. | : Davies. 
6. Equal on both ſides; fair. South, 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or 
Hl; out of debt. = Shakſpeare. 
8. Calm; ſteady; not ſubject to elevation or 
depreſſion. | Pope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 


not odd, Taylor. 
To EVEN v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt. Shakbſpeare. 

3. To level; to make level. Raleigh. 
To EVEN. v. 2. To be equal to. Careao. 


EVEN. ad. [often contracted to ers. ] 

r. A word of ſtrong aſſertion: verily he did 
it even now. | Spenſer. 
2. Notwithſtanding: be could hear even at 
à great diftance. Dryden. 
3+ Not only fo, but alſo: appeaſed and even 


EVE 


plea ſed ” 


0 Abttirhuys 
4+ So much as: be vas not even a ren, 
Swift. 


EVENHANDEPD. a. [ever and Land.]! 


mpar. 
tial; equitable. y 


Shakſpeare, 


E'VENING. /. Leyen, Saxon. ] The cloſe of 


the day; the beginning of night. Watts, 
E'VENLY. ad. [from ewven.] 

1. Equa'ly ; uniformly, Bently, 

2. Leveliy ; without aſperity. Wittn, 

3. Without inclination to either fide ; hori- 

zontally. Brerewyl, 

4+ Impartially ; without favour or enmity, 


( Zacon. 
E'VENNESS. /. [from evcn.] | 7 

I. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity. Grew, 

3. Equality of ſurface; levelneſs. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide; 

horizontal poſition. Hiker, 

5. Impartiality ; equal reſpect. 

6. Calmneſs ; freedom from perturbation ; 

equanimity. Aiterbury. 
EVENSONG. /. [even and ſong.] | 

1. The form of worſhip uſed in the evening, 

Taylir. 

2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. Dy der. 
EVENTIDE. /. [even and tide.} The time of 

evening. Spenſer. 
EVENT. / [evertas, Latin.) 

1. An accident; any thing that happens. 

2. The conſequence of an action. Dryden. 
To EVENTERATE. v. a. [eventero, Latin.] 
To rip up; to open the belly. Browns 
EVENTFUL. a. [event and full, ] Full of 

incidents. Shakjpeare. 


To EVE NTILATE. v. a. [eventilo, Latin.] | 


I. To winnow ; to fift out. 

2. To examine ; to diſcuſs. 
EVE'NTUAL. a. [from event.] Happening 
in conſequence of any thing; conſequential, 
EVENTUALLY. ad. [from eventual.] In 
the event; in the laſt reſult. . Bile, 

EVER. ad. [æpne, Saxon. ] 

2. At any time: if ever he did it let hind 
it now. Tulot/on. 
3. At all times; always; without end: i- 
bas ever bcen and ever vill be. Hookers 
3. For ever : eternally. Phil pi. 
4+ At one time : as, ever and anon. Spenſer. 
5. In any degree: is be ever the richer for bu 
profits ? Hal. 
6. A word of enforcement. As ſcon as ever 
be bad done it. Shakſpeare. 
7. EVER A. Any. Shat{parts 
8. It is often contracted into cer. 

9. It is much uſed in compoſition in the ſenſe 


of always : as, evergreen, green throughout 


the year; everduring, enduring without end. 
EVERBU'BBLING. a. Boiling up with per- 
petual murmurs. Craſbart. 
EVERBU'RNING. 2. Unextinguiſhed. Mit. 
EVERDU RING. 2. Eternal; enduring with- 
out end. | | Raleigh. 
EVERGRE'EN. a. Verdant throughour 


year. E VER. 


E 


E VI 


£'VERGREEN. ſ. A plant that retains its 


through all the ſeaſons. Evelyn. 
-FERHO'NOURED. a. Always held i 3 
Pe. 


rb ERLASTING. a. Enduring without end; 

p vat; immortal; eternal. Hammond. 
EVERLA'STING. ſ. Eternity. Pſalms. 
EVERLA'STINGLY. ad. Eternally ; with- 
out end. Sha ſpeare. 
IVERLA'STINGNESS. /. Eternity ; perpe- 

tuity 3 an indefinite duration. Danne, 


EVERLI'VING. 2. Living without end; im 


mortal. v Newton. 
EVERMORE. ad. [ever and more.] Always; 
eternally. Tillotſon. 
EVERO'PEN.. a. Never cloſed ; not at any 
time ſhut. Taylor. 
EVERPLE'ASING. 4. Delighting at all times. 
Sidney. 


Ty EVE RSE. ©. a. [everſus, Latin. ]. To over- 
throw; to ſubvert ; to deſtroy. 
To EVE/RT. v. a. [everto, Latin. ] To deftroy ; 
to overthrow. | Ayliffe. 


EVERY. a. [#fen ealc, Saxon. ] Each one 


of all. Hammond. 
EVESDROPPER. ſ. ſeves and dropper. ] 
Some mean fellow that ſkulks about a houſe 
in the night to liſten. Dryden. 
To EVESTIG ATE. v. 4. | eveftigo, Latin. ] 
To ſearch out. Dif. 
EUGH. ſ. A tree; the yew. Dryden. 
T EVICF. v. a. [evinco, Latin. ] 
1. To diſpoſſeſs of by a judicial courſe. Davies. 
2. To take away by a ſentence of law. 
2 King James. 
3. To prove; to evince. Cheyne. 
VIC TION. /. {from evi. ] 
1. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation by a definitive 
ſentence of a court of judicature. Bacon, 
2, Proof ; evidence. L' Eftrange. 
EVIDENCE. ſ. [French.] 
1. The ſtate of being evident; clearnefs; no- 
toriety 3 indubitable certainty. 
2. Teſtimony ; proof. 
3. Witneſs ; one that gives evidence. Bentley. 
75 EVIDENCE. . a» from the noun. ] 
1. To prove; to evince. | Tillatſon. 
2. To ſhow; to make diſcovery of. Milton. 
EVDENT. a. [ French.] Plain; apparent ; 
notorious, Browne 
EVIDENTLY. ad. Apparently ; certainly. 
EVIL. a. [ypel, Saxon. ] 
1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
good, Fe LY | Pſalms. 
2. Wicked ; bad; corrupt. Matthew. 
3+ Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous. Prov. 
4. Miſchievous ; deſtructive. Geneſis. 
EVIL. / [generally contracted to //.] 


i. Wickedneſs 3 a crime. Shakſpeare. 
2. Injury; miſchief. Proverbs. 
3. Malignity ; corruption. Eccleſfiaficus.. 
4. Misfortune ; calamity. Fob. 
5+ Malady ; diſeaſe. Shakſpeares 


EVIL. ad. {commonly contracted to ul. 1 


1, Not well in whatever reſpect. Shakſpeare. | 


24 Not well ; not virtuouſly. Jobn. 


* 
* 


Glanville. 


#Hotſon. . 


 EVOLU'TION. /, ſevolutus, Latin 
I. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded. 

EG 5-3 : More. . 
3. [In geometry.] The equable evolution of 
the periphery of a circle, or any other curve, 

is ſuch a gradual approach of the 


E V O 


3. Not well ; not happily. Deuteronomy... 
4+ Injuriouſly ; not kindly. Deuteronomy. 
5. It is often uſed in compoſition to give a 
bad meaning to a word. | 
EVILAFFE'CTED. a. [evil and affefed.] 
Not kind; not diſpoſed to kindneſs. Ats. 
EVILDO'ER. . [evil and deer. ] Malefactor ; 
one that commits crimes. Peter. 
EVILFA'VOURED. a. [evil and favenr. 
Ill countenanced. Bae. 
EVILFA'VOUREDNESS. ſ. [from evilfa- 
coured ] Deformity. _ Deuteronomy. 
E'VILLY. ad. from evil.] Not weil. Shake 
EVILMUNDED. a. [evil and minded.] Mal- 
cious; miſchievous. Dryden. 
E'VILNESS. /. [from evil. ] Contrariety to 
goodneſs; badneſs of whatever kind. Hale. 
EVILSPEA KING. . [evil and ſpeaking] 
Slander; defamation; calumny. Peter. 
EVILWTSHING. a. [evi and wifh. ] Wish 
ing bad to; having no good will. Sidney. 


EVILWO'RKER. /. [evil and work.] One 


/ who does wickedneſs, Pbilippians. 
To EVINCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin. } To 


prove; to ſhdw. Atterbery. 
EVINCIBLE. a. [from evince.] Capable of 
proof; demonftrablg. Hale. 


EVINCIBLY. ad. . ewincible.] In ſock 
a manner as to force conviction. 

To E'VIRATE. v. a. ſeviratus, Latin] To 
- deprive of manhood. Dic. 


To EVISCERATE. v. a. ſeviſcero, Latin. 


To embowel; to draw; to deprive of the 
entrails. * 3 
E'VITABLE. 3. [evitabilis, Lat.] Avoidablez 

that may be eſeaped or ſhunned. Hooker « 
To E'VITATE.: v. a. [evite, Latin. ] fs 

avoid; to ſhun. Shakſpeare. 
EVIiTA'TION. g. from evitate.] The act 
of avoiding. 1 Ditz. 
EVEITERNAL. a. [æviternus, Lat.] Eterhal 
in a limited ſenſe ; of duration not infinitely 
but indefinitely long. | x FI 
EVITERNITY.f. f eviternitas, low Latin, ] 

Duration not intinitely but indefinitely long. 
EU LOGY. {. ſe and My35.] Praiſe; eneo- 

mium ; panegyrick. Spenſer 


rer. 
EU'NUCH. / eds g-] One that is caſtratec 


or emaſculated. 8 Fenton 
7» EU'NUCHATE. v. 4. To make an 
eunuch. 7 Bromm: 
EVOCA”TION. f. [evecatiey Lat.] The act 
of calling out. Broome. 
EVOLA'TION. ,. [evoloy Lat.] The act of 
flying away. C 
To EVO'LVE. D. d. Levoloo, Lat.] : To Un- 
fold; to diſentangle. | Hale. 
To EVO'LVE. z. 2. To open itſelf; to diſ- 
cloſe itſelf. 6 r 
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- ference to rectitude, as that all its parts do 
meet together, and equally evolve or unbend. 
by Harris. 
4. [In taQticks.] The motion made by a 
- body of men in changing their poſture, or 
form of drawing up. Harris. 
. EVOMUTTION. /. [evemo, Lat.] The act of 
vomiting out. 25 
EUPHO'NICAL. a. [from enpbory.] Sound- 
ing azreeably. . | Di. 
EU'PHONY., f. feupuic.] 
ſound ; the contrary to harſhneſs. 
EUPHO*RBIUM. /. 
1. A plant. 
2. A gum tefin, brought to us in drops or 
. grains, of a bright yellow, between a ftraw 
and a gold colour, and a gloſſy ſurface. It 
bas no great ſmell, but its taſte is violently 
. acrid and naufeous. Hill. 
EU'PHRASY. /. [eupbraſa, Latin.] The 
berb eyebright. Milton. 
EURO'CLYDON. . Pede. A wind 
which blows in the Mediterranean. AFts. 
EU'RUS. /. | Latin.] The Eaſt wind. Peacbam. 
EURYTHMY. . fſ:vugu3we;.] Harmony; 
regular and ſymmetrical meature. * 
EUTHANASIA. 7 ,. Hava] An eaſy 
EUTHANASY. N death.  Arbuchrit. 
EVU'LSION. /. {[evniſe, Lat.] The act of 
plucking out. | Brown. 
EVULGA'TION. /. [evuig2, Lat.] The act 
of divulging. TIES: 95 
EWE. . [eope, Saxon.] The ſhe ſheep. 
E'WER. ſ. [from eau, perhaps anciently er, 
water.] A veſſel in which water is brought 
for waſhing the hands. Pepe. 
EWRY. . {from ever.] An office in the 
- king's houſehold, where they take care of the 
linen of the king's table. 
EX. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to com- 
+. pounded words; ſometimes meaning out, as 
. exbauſt, to draw out. 
To EXACERBATE. v. a. | exacerbo, Latin. ] 
7 To embitter ; to exaſperate. 
EXACERBA'TION. f. [from exacerbate.] 


1. Increaſe of malignity ; augmented force or 

- ſeverity. | | 

2. Height of a diſeaſe ; paroxyſm. Bacon. 

EXACERVA'TION. /. [acirwvus, Lat.] The 
act of heaping up. ES 

EXA'CT. a. [exa&us, Latin. ] 

1. Nice; free from failure. 

2. Not negligently performed. 


| Pepe. 
Arbuthnot, 


3 Careful; not negligent. . Speftator. 

47. Honeſt; ſtrict; punRual. Ecclus. 
To EXA'CT. v. a. [exigo, exattus, Latin. 

I. To require authoritatively. Taylor. 

2. To demand of right. Smalridge. 

3. To ſummon ; to enjoin. Denham. 


To EXA'CT. v. n. To praftiſe extortion. P/. 
EXA'CTER. /,. [from exa&.]' . 
1. Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due. Bacon. 
2. e that demands by authority. Bacon. 
22 that is ſevere in his injunctions or 

s demands. | Tillotſan. 


An agreeabie ' 


E XA 

EXA'CTION, /. ¶ from exact. ] 2 
1. The act of making an authoritative ge. 
mand, or levying by force. Shatſpearg, 
2. Extortion; or unjuſt demand. Dy, 
3. A toll; a tribute ſeverely levied. Additen, © 

EXA'CTLY. ad. | from exact. Accurately ; 
nicely 3 thoroughiy. Aiterl ury, 

EXA'CTNESS. /. [from exa#.} 
1. Accuracy; nicety ; ftrict conformity to 
rule or ſymmetry. - Wecdward, 
2. Regylarity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of man. 
ners. Ropers, 

To EXA'GGERATE. v. a. [exaggero, Latin,] 
To heighten by repreſentation. Clarendor. 

EXAGGERATTION. * [ from exaggerate, | 
1. The act of heaping ; a heap. hg 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. Swik, 

To EXA'GITATE. v. a. [exagito, Latin.] 
1. To ſhake; to put in motion. Arbuthni, 
2. To reproach z to purſue with inveives, 

| Hooker, 

EXAGITA'TION. /. [from exagitate.] The 

act of ſhaking. 

To EXA'LT. 2. a. [ exalter, French.) 

1. To raiſe on high. DMatthery, 
2. To elevate to wealth or dignity. Exeiz, 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence. Clar:nden, E 
4. To praiſe; to extol; to magnify. Pal. 


5. To raiſe up in oppoſition: a ſcriptural . 
.. phraſe. Kings, | 
6. To intend; to enforce. Prior. Ws 
7. To heighten z to improve; to refine by E. 
fire. Arbuthnat, 
8. To elevate in diction or ſentiment. Roſcan. 7 
EXALTA'TION. f. [from exalt.] 
1. The act of raifing on high. . 
2. Elevation to power or dignity. Hoaber. * 
3. Elevated ſtate; ſtate of greatneſs or cig- 1 
nity. |  Tillit, 
4. [In pharmacy.) Raiſing a medicine oa F 
higher degree of virtue. Quincy. f 
5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 9, 


are increaſed. Dryder. 
EXAMEN. ſ. [Lat.] Examination; diſqui- 

ſition. Ercwn. 
EXA'MINATE. f. [cxaminatus, Latin.] The 

-perſon examined. Bacon, | 
EXAMINA'TION. ſ. [examinatic, Latin. ] 1 

The act of examining by queſtions, or expe- 

riment. Luke, 
EXAMINA'TOR. ſ. [Latin.] An examiner; 

an Inquirer. . Browns 


To EXA'MINE. v. a. [examino, Latin. ] 


1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by | o, 

interrogatories. Cburch _ | 

2. To interrogate a witneſs. | i 

3. To try the truth or faiſehood of any pro- E. 

poſition. | 

4. To try by experiment; to narrowly ſift; | 

to ſcan. $2 

5. To make inquiry into; to ſearch into; to E. 
ſcrutinize. | Logkes | 

EXAMINER. ſ. [from examine. ] 
1, One who interrogates a criminal or e ED 
| 
2. One who ſearches or tties. Newt 


EXAM- 


EX C 
FXAMPLARY. a. [from example.] Serving 


for example or pattern. Hocker. 


A'MPLE. ſ. [exemple, French. ] 
＋ Copy or er that whieh is propoſed 


to be reſembled. | Ralcigh. 
2. Precedent ; former inſtance of the like. 

3. Precedent of good. Whlton. 

4. A perſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern. 

5 c | I Tim. 

5, One puniſhed for the ad monition of others. 

Jude. 


6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation. 
a i iſacm. Rogers. 

7, Inſtance; illuſtration of a general poſition 
by particular ſpecification. Dryden. 
$. Inſtance in which a rule is illuſtrated by an 
application. | Dryden. 
7% EXA'MPLE. v. n. from the noun. } To 


give an inſtance of. Spenſer. 


| EXANGUIOUS. 4. [exanguis, Lat.] Having 


no blood. Browns 
EXANIMATE. 4. [exanimatus, Latin. ] 

1. Lifeleſs ; dead. ; 

2, Spiritlefs ; depreſſed. + Thorn. 


{ EXANIMA'TION. {. { from exanimate. | De- 


privation of lite. 1 24] ; 
EXANIMOUS. a, [exanimis, Lat.] Lifeleſs; 
dead; killed. * "460 | 


| EXANTHE'MATA. ſ. [{tavSiyara.] Efflo- 


reſcencies ; eruptions ;3 breaking out; puſ- 
tules. 25 e ; 


EXANTHE'MATOUS. 4. [from exanthe- 


nata.] Puſtulous; effſoreſcent; eruptive. 
7 EXANTLATE. v. 4. [exantls, Lain. ] 
1. To draw out. | 


2. To exhauſt.; to waſte away. Boyle, 2 
EXANTLA'TION. /. from exantlate.] The 


at of drawing out; exhauſtion. 


| EXARA'TION, / {exaro, Lat.] The manual 


at of writing. 
EXARTICULA'TION. g. Tex and articulus, 
Latin.] The diſlocation of a joint. 


| ToEXASPERATE. v. a. [exaſpero, Latin. 


1. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate. Aadiſ. 
2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate; 
to embitter. Bacon. 
3. To exacerbate; to beighten malignity. 


Bacon. 


EXASPERA'TER. T [from exaſperate.] He 
that exaſperates, or-provokes. | 


| EXASPERA'TION. .. [from exaſperate.] 


J. Aggravation 3 malignant repreſentation. 
' : - X. Char les. 
2. Provocation; . irritation. - Mocdrvard. 


| 7 EXAU'CTORATE. 2. 4. Lexauctoro, Lat.] 


1. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 
2. To deprive of a benefice. Aylife. 


| EXAUCTORA'TION. . [from exaucterate.] 


1. Diſmiſſion frem ſervice. 


2. Deprivation; de radation. | lit. 
| EXCANDE'SCENCE. . fe 
| EXCANDE'SCENGY. © J. [excandeſeo, Lat.] 


1 wm the 4 of growing hot. 
ger; the ſtate of growing angry. 
EXCANTA'TION. . [excanto, Latin. ] Diſ- 
unent by a counter charm. 


— 


EXC 


To EXCARNATE. v. a. [ex and carnis, Lat.] 
To clear from fleſh. 1 Greev. 
EXCARNIFICA'TION. f. [excarnifico, Lat. ] 
The a& of taking away the fleſh. 
To EXCAVATE. v. a. [excawo, Latin. To 
hollow; to cut into hollows. Blackmore. 
EXCAVA'TION. /. [from excawate: ] 
1. The act of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. Mitten: 
To EXCEED. v. a. [excedo, Latin! 
1. To go beyond; to outgo. Woodbard. 
2. To excel; to furpals. Kings. 
To EXCF'ED. v. n. : 
1. To go too far; to pafs the bounds of fit- 
neſs. 5 Taylor. 
2. To go beyond any limits. Deuteronomy. 
3. To dear the greater proportion. Dryden. 
EXCEEDING. part. a. [from exceed. ] Great 


in quantity, extent, or duration. Raleigh. 
EXCETEDING. ad. In a very great degree; 
eminently. Raleigh. Addiſen. 
EXCEEDINGLY. ad. To a great degree 
greatly. . Davies. Newton. 
To EXCEL. v. a. [excello, Latin.] To outgo 
in good qualities; to ſurpaſs. Prior. 
To EXCEL. v. „. To have good qualities in a 
great degree. Temple. 


EXCELLENCE. 2 / | excellenee, French; ex- 
EXCELLENCV. & cellentia, Latin. 
1. The ſtate of abounding in any good qua- 
. = = 
2. Dignity 3 high rank in exiſtence... Dryden; 
3. The ſtate of eminence in any thing > 


luable. . . © Lathes 
4. That in which one excels. .  Addifone 

5. Purity; goodneſs. - © | ' Shahkſpettree 
. 6. A title of honour. Uſually applied to am- 

bafladours and governours: -' '  Shakſpear 


E'XCELLENT. a. | excellens, Latin. 
1. Being of great virtue; of great worth; of 


great dignity. erst Taylor. 
2. Eminent in any good quality. Fob. 
"XCELLENTLY. ad. ¶ from excellent], 
1, Well; in a high degree. Bros. 
2. To an eminent degree. - Dryden. 


To EXCE PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin. ] To leave 
out, and ſpecify as left out of a general precept, 


or poſition. . Corinthians. 
To EXCE PT. v. n. To object; to make ob- 
jections. Lacke. 


EXCE'P'T. prepeſit. | from the verb.] | 
1. In excluſion of; without incluſion of. Milt. 


2. Unleſs: . Tillotſon. 
EXCE'PTING. preprofit. Without inclufion of; 
without exception of. Dryden. 


EXCE'PTION. /. | from except; exceptio, Lat.] 
1. Excluſion from the things comprehended 


in a precept or poſition. Sautb. 
2. Thing excepted or ſpeciſied in exception. 
3. Objection; cavil. Hcaler. Bentley. 


Peeviſh diſlike ; offence taken. Baca. 
EXCE'PTIONABLE. a. | from exception. 


Liable to objection. Addiſon. 
' EXCE'PTIOQUS. 4. {from except. ] Peeviſh; 
froward. | South 


out. 
EXCEPTIVE. a. {from except. ] Including an 
8 | | ExCep- 
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4 tions. 


1 


exception. b Watts. 
EXCE'PTLESS. @. [from except.] Omitting 

or negleQing all exceptions. Shakſpeare. 
EXCEPTOR. / | from except. ] Objecter. Bur. 
To EXCERN. v. a. [excerno, Lat.] To ftrain 

out; to ſeparate or emit by trainers. Bacon. 
EXCE RPTION. /. [ excerptio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of gleaning ; ſelecting. 


2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. Ralcigb. 
EXCE'SS. ſ. [exceſſus, Latin. ] "9 

1. More than enough; ſuperfluity. Footer. 

2. Exuberance ; act of exceeding. New::r. 


3. Intemperance ; unreaſonable indulgence 

4. Violence of paſſion. h 

5. Tranſgreſſion of due limits. Denham. 
EXCE'SSIVE. 4. [exceffif, French.] 

1. Beyond the common proportion of quantity 

or bulk. | ö Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindneſs or 

diſlike. Hayward. 
EXCE'SSIVELY. ad. { from excſirue. } Ex- 

ceedingly 3 eminently. Addijon. 


Te EXCHANGE. v. 4. [excharger, French. ] 
1. To give or quit one thing for the ſake of _ 


Locke. 


gaining another. 
Rowe. 


2. To give and take reciprocally. 
EXCHANGE. , {from the verb.] 
1. The act of giving and receiving reciprocal- 


ly. Maller. 
2. Traffick by permutation. South. 
3. The form or act of transferring. Shakſp. 


4. The balance of the money of different na- 
| Hayward. 
5. The thing given in return for ſomething 
received. . b 15 Locke. 
6. The'thing received in return for ſomething 
given: bh > Deyden. 
7. Tbe place where the merchants meet to 
negociate their affairs. Tacke. 


 EXCHA'NGER:. {from exchange. ] One who 


praiſes exchange. Locke. 
EXCHE'AT. ſ- See EscnEAT. Spenſer. 
EXCHE'ATOR. ſ. See Escuhx AT. 
EXCHE'QUER. / [eſchequier, Norman Fr.] 
The court to which are brought the revenues 
belanging to the crown. It is a court of re- 
cord, wherein all cauſes touching the revenues 
are handled. Harris. 
EXCTSE. /. [accijs, Dutch; exciſum, Latin. ] 
A bateful tax levied upon commodities, and 

_ adjudged not by the common judges of pro- 


perty. | | Marvel. 
To EX CTS E. v. a. [from the noun.] To levy 
exciſe upon a perſon or thing. Pope 


EXCTSEMAN. /. [exciſe and man.] An officer 
who inſpets commodities. | 
EXCISION. /. [exciffo, Latin.} Extirpation ; 
deſtruction; rum. Decay of Piety. 
EXCITA'TION. .. [from excito, Latin. ] 
1. The act of exciting or putting into motion. 
Bacon. 


2. The act of joubex or awakening. Watts. 


To EXCITE. v. a. [excito, Latin. ] 
1. To rouſe ; to animate; to ſtir up; to en- 


courage. | | 
2. To put into motion; to awaken ; to raiſe. 


5. The diſmiflion of the young from the egg 


EXC 


EXCITEMENT./. [from excite.] The nuf 


by which one is ſtirred up. $h 
EXCITER. / {from excite.] 12 8 
15 One th" ſtirs up others, or puts them in 
motion. X. Charles. 


2. The cauſe by which any thing is raiſeg or 
put in motion. Decay f Piety, 


To EXCLA'IM. v. a. [exclamo, Latin. 


1. To cry out with vehemence; to make an 
outcry. ; : Derg y of Pity, 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. Shak, 


EXCLA'IM. / [from the verb, ] Clamour; 


outcry. . Shalſpeare, 
EXCLAIMER. /. {from exclaim.] One thi 
makes vehement outcries. Alterbury, 


EXCLAMA'TION. /. [exclamatis, Latin. 


1. Vehement outcry ; clamour ; Outrageous 
vociteration. Hooker, 
2. An emphatical utterance. Sidrey, 
3. A note by which a pathetical ſentence i; 
marked, thus (!) 


EXCLA'MA'TORY. #. [from exclaim.] 


1. Practiſing exclamation. 
2. Containing exclamation. 


To EXCLU'DE. v. 4. [exclado, Latin.] 


1. To thut out; to hinder from entrance or 
admiſſion. Drydes, 
2. To debar; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit. Dryden, 
3. To except in any poſition. 

4. Not to comprehend in any grant or pri- 
vilege. Heer, 


EXCLU'SION. /. from exclude.] 


1. The act of ſhutting out or denying admif. 
fon. © - Bacon. 
2. Rejection; not reception. Addiſon 
2+ The act of debarring from any privilege. 


4+ Exception. * Baur, 
Ray. 


I. Having the power of excluding or denying 
admi ſſion. ; | Mita. 
2. Debarring from participation. Licke, 
3. Not taking into any account or number. 
4. Excepting. 


or womb. 


EXCLU'SIVE.-a. [from exclude.] 


EXCLU'SIVELY. ad. [from excluſive. 


1. Without admiſſion of another to panici- 
pation. | Bey 

2. Without comprehenſion in any account or 
number. | | Ayliffe 


70 EXCO'CT. v. a. [excofus, Latin. ] To ball 


up; to make by boiling. Bae. 


To EXCO'GITATE. w. a. [excogite, Latin.) 


To invent; to ſtrike out by thinking. More 


To» EXCOMMU'NICATE. u. 4. Lem 


mice, low Latin. ] To eject from the comm. 


nion of the viſible church by an 2 


cenſure. Han 


EXCOMMUNICA'TION. ſ. [from c. 


municate.] An eceleſiaſtical interdict; excluſion 
from the tellowſhip of the church. Hooker 


. n fl : to ſtrip off 
To EXCORIATE. a.. To fen; oro 


the ſkin. 


Spenſer. EXCORIA'TION. . [from excoriate-] 64 


1. Loſs of ſkin; privation of ſkin; 4 


4 


P EXCU SE. v. a. [excuſo, Latin.] 


5 f To pardon by allowing an apology. Addiſon. 
| logy. 
| EXCU'SE. . 


2. The act of excufing or apologizing. Shat. 
; 3+ Cauſe for which one is-exeuſed. R 


Jo torture; to torment. 


' ſettled path. | 


EXC 


aying · Afrbut bot. 
N ſp-1il. Hobel. 
EXCORTICA”TION. J [from ex and cortex, 
Latin. ] Pulling the bark off any thing. 
4 EXCREATE. v a. ſevcres, Latin] To 
eject at the mouth by hawkirg. 
EXCREMENT. / eacrementum, Lat.] That 
which is thrown out as uſeleſs, from the na- 
tural paſſages of the body. Raleigh. 
EXCREMENT AL. a. | from excrement. | That 
is voided as excrement. Rateigh. 
EXCREMENT UTIOQUS. a. | from excrement. 
Containing excrements; conſiſting of matter 
excreted from the body. Bacon. 
EXCRE'SCENCE. 2 /. [excreſce, Lat.] Some- 
EXCRE'SCENCY. 5 what growing out of 
another without uſe, and contrary to the com- 
mon order of production. Bentley. 


EXCRESCENT. 2. [exereſcens, Latin.] That 


grows out of another with preternatural ſuper- 
fluity. _ Pepe. 
EXCRETION. /. [excretio, Latin. ] Ejection 
of an animal ſubſtance. Quincy. 
EXCRE'TIVE. 2. [excretus, Latin.] Having 
the power of ſeparating and ejecting excre- 
ments. - Harvey, 
EXCRETORY. a. [from excretion. ] Having 


the quality of ſeparating and ejecting ſuper- 


fluous parts. Chepne. 
EXCRU'CIABLE. . ¶ from excruciatus, Lat.] 
Liable to torment. _ Dict. 
To EX CRU CIATE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin.] 
Chat man. 
EXCUBA'TION. 1 [ excubatio, Latin.) The 
act of watching all night. 
7 EXCU'LPATE. v. a. [ex and cle. Lat.] 
To clear from the imputation of a fault. Car. 


| EXCURSION. ,. [excurſion, French.) 


1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or 
Pope. 
2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. 

3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. Arbut not. 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject. 


| EXCURSIVE. a. {from excurro, Lat.] Ram- 


bling; wandering ; deviating. Thomſon. 


'EXCU'SABLE. a. [from excuſe.] Pardonable ; 


that may be excuſed. Tillotſon. 
EXCU'SABLENESS. ſ. [from excuſable.] Par- 
donableneſs ; capability to be excuſed. Hoyle. 


EXCUSA'TION, ſ. [from excuſe, ] Excuſe ; 


Bacon. 


plea ; apology, 


| EXCU'SATORY. a. [from excuſe. ] Pleading 


excuſe; apologetical. 


1. To extenuate by apology. Ben Jon on. 


2. To diſengage from an obligation. Carend. 


3. To remit ; not to exact. 
4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any 
thing. a . HGouth, 


To throw off imputation by a feigned apo- 
Corinthians. 


1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. Sid. 


EXCU'SER. /. [from ec. 


EXECUTIVE. . [from execute.] . 
1. Having the quality of executing or perform- 


EXE 


EXCU'SELESS. 4. [from excuſe.] That for 


which no excufe or apology can be given. 
1. One who pleads for inother. 
2, One who forgives another. 


and detain by law. 


ful; deteſtable; accurſed. 
ly; abominably. 

curſe; to imprecate ill upon. 
imprecation of evil. 

to cut away. 


ting out. 


To EXECUTE. v. a. [exeguor, Latin, ] 


1. To perform; to practiſe. South. 
2. To put in act; to do what is planned or 
determined. 2 Locke. 
3. To put to death according to form or 
juſtice. | Davies. 
4. To put to death; to kill. Shakſpeares 


E'XECUTER. /. [from execute. ] 


1. He that performs or executes any thing. 
Dennis. 


2. He that is entruſted to perform the will of 
| Shakſpeare. 


a teſtator. 
3. An executioner ; one who puts others to 
death. | Shakſprarte 


EXE'CUTERSHIP. , [from executer.] The 


office of him that is appointed to perform the 


will of the defunct. Bacon. 
EXECU'TION, . [from execute.] 
1. Performance; practice. Bacon. 


2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by 
which poſſeſſion. is given of body or good: 

| . Clarendors 
3. Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
forms of law, _ Creects 
4. Deſtruction; ſlaughter. Haywards 


EXECU'TIONER. . ¶ from execution. ] 


1. He that puts in act, or executes. Shakſp. 
2. He that inflits capital puniſhrfients. , 

3. He that kills; he that murders. Sat 
4. The inſtrument by which any thing is per- 
formed. Craſba ⁊v. 


ing. Hale. 
2. Active; not deliberative ; not legiſſatlve; 
having the power to put in act the laws. Sevift. 


EXE'CUTRIX. . [from execute.] A woman 
entruſted to perform the will of the teſtator. 


Bacon. 


EXEGE'SIS. ſ. [2/4now.] An explanation. 

EXEGE'TICABL. 4. ſi#ayirixs;.] Explana- 
« tory ; expoſitory. 
'EXE'MPLAR. , ſexemplar, Lat.] A pattern; 
In exa 


Walker. 


Raleigh, 


— 


mple to be imitated. 
U | 


Decay of Pic'ys 
So /t. 


To EX CU-SS. v. a. [ecaſſus, Latin. ] To ſeize 
: Ayliffe. 
EXCU'SSION. / Fexcuffio, Latin. ] Seizure ty 
MM. Ayl, fe. 
EXECRABLE. a. [execrabilis, Latin.] Hal e- 
Hocker. 
EXECRABLV. ad. ¶ from execrable. ]. Cut ſed- 
Dryden. 
To EX ECRA TE. v. a. [execror, Latin.] T 
Temple. 
EXECR ACTION. ſ. [from exccrate.} Curſe; 
Stilling flect. 
To EXE CT. v. 4. [execo, Lat.] To cut out; 
Harvey. 
EXE CTION. /. [from exec. ] The act of cut- 


EXEM. 


o 


EXE'MPLARILY. ad. [from exemplary.] 


7 


2. So as may warn others. Clarendon. EX ERCISER. /. [from excrciſe.] He 


EXE'MPLARINESS. / [from exemplary.) rects or uſes exerciſe. 
State of ſtanding as a pattern to be copied. EXERCITA'TION. /. [exercitatio, Latin, 


T EXERCISE. v. 2. To uſe exerciſe ; to l 
1. So as deſerves imitation. Hebel. bour for health. dee 
that di. 


] 


| Tiliatſon. 1. Exerciſe. From 
EXE'MPLARY. a. [from exemplar. 2. Practice; uſe. Fan 
I. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to imi- To EXERT. v. a. [exero, Latin. ] = 
tation. Bacon. 1. To uſe with an effort. Rows, 
2. Such as may give warning to others. X. C. 2. To put forth ; to perform. Sk 


3. Such as may attract notice and imitation” 3. To enforce ; to puſh to an effort. Dryden, 
| Prior. EX ERTION. / [from exert.) The act of ex. 


EXEMPLIFICA'TION. /. [from exemplſye] - erting ; effort. 


A copy; a tranſcript. Haywar XE'SION. / [exeſus, Latin. ] The act of eat. 
To EXEMPLIFY. v. 4. [from excnplar, ] ing through. Brown, 
1. To illuſtrate by èdxample. Houker. EXESTUA'TION, /. [exeftus, Latin.] The 

2. To tranſcribe ; to copy. ſtate of boiling ; efferveſcence; ebullition. B90. 


To EXEMPBT. v. a. [cxemptus, Latin. ] To To EXFOLIATE. v. n. [ex and falium, Lat.] 
rivilege ; to grant immunity from. Xnolles. To ſhell off; as a corrupt bone from the ſound 


EXEMPT. a. [from the verb.] part. Wiſeman, 
1. Free by privilege. Hife. EXFOLIA'TION. g. [from exfeliate.] The | 
2. Not ſubje& ; not liable to. Ben Fonſon. proceſs by which the corrupted part of the 
3. Clæar; not included. Lee. bone ſeparates from the ſound. Wiſeman, 

4. Cut off from. Dituſed. Shakſpeare. EXFO'LIATIVE. &. [from ex foliate.] That 


EXEMFTION. /. [from exempt] Immunity; has power of procuring exfoliation. Viſenan. 


privitzge ; freedom from impoſts. Bacon. EXHATLABLE. a. [from exhale.] That 


EXEMPTITIOUS. a. { from exemptus, Lat.] be evaporated. 
Separable; that may be taken from another. EXHALA'TION. /. [exbalatio, Latin.] 


may 


More. 1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in u. 


To EXE'NTERATE. v. 4. [exentero, Latin. ] pours; emiſſion. 


To embowel. Brown. 2. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out in 


"EXENTERA'TION, ſ. [exenteratic, Latin. ] vapours ; evaporation. 


The act of taking out the bowels. Bresux. 3+ That which riſes in vapours. Milton, 


EXE'QUIAL. a. [from exeguiæ, Latin.] Re- To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exbale, Latin.] 
lating to funerals. 


 E'XEQUIES. / without a ſingular. [exeguie, 2. To draw out. Shale 


1. To ſend or draw out vapours or fumes, Tn, 


arts 


Latin. ] Funeral rites; the ceremony of burial; EXHA'LEMENT. ,. [from exbale.] Matter 


the proceſſion of burial. Dryden. exhaled ; vapours. Braun. 
EXE'RCENT. a. [ exercens, Latin. ] PraQtifing; To EXHAUST. v. a. 

following any calling. Ayliffee 1. To drain; to diminiſh. Vacor. 
E'XERCISE. 4. ſexercitium, Latin. ] 2. To draw out totally; to draw until no- 

1. Labour of the body. Bacon. thing ĩs left. Locke. 


2. Something done for amuſement. Bacon. EXHAUSTION, ſ. [from exhauſft.] The 20 


3: Habitual action by which the body is of drawing or draining. 


formed to gracefulneſs. Sidney. EXHA'USTLESS. a. | from _— Not to 
lackmore. 


4. Preparatory practice in order to fill. be emptied; inexhauſtible. 
5. Uſe ; actual application of any thing. Hol. 7 EXHYBIT. v. 4. [exbibeo, Latin. ] 


6. Practice; outward performance. Addiſon. 1. To offer to view or uſe ; to offer or pro- 
7. Employment. | Locke. poſe. Clarendon, 
8. Taſks that which one ig appointed to 2 2. To ſhow ; ta diſplay. Pope, 
form. i . Milton, EXHYBITER. . [from exbibit.] He that of- 
9. Act of divine worſhip whether publick or fers any thing. . Shakſpearee 

private. ; Shakſpeare, EXHIBUTION. f. [from exbibit.] 
To EXERCISE. v. a. [exerceo, Latin. ] J. The act of exhibiting ; diſplay 3 2 
re. 


1. To employ; to engage in employment. forth. 
| Locle. 2. Thing diſplayed. 


2. To train to uſe by any act. Locke. 3. Allowance ; ſalary; penſion. ; 
» To make ſkilful or dexterous by practice; To EXHILARATE. v. a. [eæhilaro, Latin. 
o habituate. Hebrews. To make cheerful; to cheer; © 

4. To buſy; to keep buſy. Atterbury. mirth. 


Swift 


with 


Philis 


5. To taſk ; to keep employed as a penal in- EXHILARA'TION. ſ. {from exbilarate.) 


junction. ; Milton, 1. Fhe act of giving gayety. 
6. To praftiſe ; to perform. : Bacon. 2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Barn. 
7. To exert; to put in ule. Locke, To EX HO RT. v. a. [ex bortor, Lat.] To incit 


: Aagifon, EXHORTA'TIONs /. [from exburt.) 


$. To practiſe or vſe in order to habitual ſkill. by words to any good ation. Comm? Proys 
r : 1 


Tix 


EXT 


1, The aft of exhorting 3 ; incitement to good. 
Atterbury. 


; 2, The form of words by which one is ex- 


_ hotel, Shakſpeare. 
ABORTATORv. a. [from exbort.] Tend- 


, hort. 
0 RT ER þ [from exbort.] One who ex- 


4 75 KATE. D. 4» [ exficco, Lat. ] To dry. 
. FXICCA'TION. /, [from exiccate.] Are- 
H 
[ 


faction; act of drying up ſtate of being 
Bentley. 


dried up 
EXICCATIVE. a. | from e Drying 
bs in quality. - 


N. E 

a DRE. : . [from exigent.] 

e 1. Demand; want; need. Atterbury. 

] 2. Preſſing neceſſity ; ; diftreſs ; ſudden occa- 

0 on. Pope. 

. EXIGENT. / [exigens, Latin. ] 

ie 1. Prefſing buſineſs ; occafion that requires 

ie immediate help. Waller. 

* 3 law term.] A writ ſued when the de- 

* ſendant is not to be found. 

% 3. End. Sbalſpeare. 

elt v. / 8 Latin. ] Smallneſs; 
| diminutiveneſs ; flenderneſs. Boyle. 

EXI'GUOUS. a. [ex Fern Latin. ] Small; di- 
= minutive; little. mn Harvey. 


EXILE. ſ. [exilium, Latin.] 

| 1, Baniſhment; ſtate of deing baniſhed. | 

2 The perſon baniſhed, - Dryden. 

woo 4. fan, Latin. ] os ſlender ; not 
Bock. 

0 Finz v. a. ¶ from the noun. J To baniſh ; 

| to drive from a country, Shakſpeare, 


_ = Wotton. 
EXILITION, / [exilitio, Latin.] The act of 
it out. Brown. 
EXILITY. / [exilis, Latin.] Smallneſs; flen- 
derneſs ; diminution. Greru. 
| EXT Mobs. a, \ eximius, Latin. ] Famous 9 
eminent; conſpicuous; excellent. 
EXNANITION, /. [exinanitic, Latin.] Pri- 
ntion ; loſs, Decay of Pi 2 
. EXIST. V. . [exito, Latin. ] To bez to 
= — — 9 South, 
exiftentia, low Lat.] State 
E , ; actual pſi 
D 


ir Nahr a. [from In bein 11 
| Poſſefſion of and — | Dryden, 


XISTIMA'TION, many Lol atin.] 
1. Opinion. $: 


Latin.} 


in. 1. The term ſet in the margin of 0 
3 "ys the time at which the — er ws. 
i 1 3 departure; act 7 quitting the 
| 8 of life. Ae 
„ — of any place. Glanville, 
neite pt Way by which there is a paſſage out. 
ayer d ITI N ood ward. 
1 AL, 4. 1 Lat.] Dectrue 
ine. tivs ; fatal; mortal. *. 


= 


. EXO'RBITANCY. 


EXILEMENT. /. [from exile.] Baniſhment. 


EXP 


E'XODUS, ? 1. DT.. ] Departure; jour- 


EXOD . ney from a place; the ſecond 
book of Moſes is fo 
the journey of the Iſraelites from Egypt. Hale. 

EXOLE'TE. a. | exeletus, Latin. ] Obſolete ; out 
of uſe. + Digg. 

To EX OLVE. v. a. Texolve, Latin.] To looſe; 
to pay. Dict. 

EXO'MPHALOS. / [#£ and -] A na- 
vel rupture. 

To EX ON ERA TE. . a. be ar To 
unload; to diſburden. 

EXONER A*TION. /. [from —_— "The 
act of diſburdening. 


Ex O PTABLE. a. { exoptabilis, Lat.] — 


able; to be ſought with eagerneſs or deſire. 
EXORABLE. a. [exorabilis, Latin. ] To be 
moved by entreaty. 
EXO'RBITANCE. . [from exorbitant. ] 
1. The act of going out of the track preſcribed. 
2. Enormity; groſs deviation from rule or 
right. | Dryden. 
Boundleſs depravity. Gartb. 
EXO/RBITANT, a. [ex and orbito, Latin, ] 
1. Deviating from the courſe appointed or 
rule eſtabliſhed, Woodward. 
2. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a ſettled 
rule or method. - Hooker, 


3. Enormous; beyond due proportion; ex 


ceſſive. Aadiſon. 
To EXORBITATE, v. 2. [ex and orbitog 
Latin.) To deviate 3 to go out of the track 
or road preſcribed. * 
To EX ORCIS E. v. a. beten kr. 3 
1. To adjure by ſome holy name. 


adj uration. 
3. To purify from the influence of malignant 
© ſpirits by religious ceremonies. Dryden. 


E'XORCISER. . [from exorciſe.] One who 
practiſes to drive away evil ſpirits. 
E'XORCISM. / [FEoexipcg ] The farm of ad- 
juration, or religious ceremony by which evil 
and malignant ſpirits are dri ven away. Harvey. 
E'XORCIST., 7. Leeni · ] 
1. One who dy adjurations, prayers, or reli. 
gious acts, drives away malignant ſpirits. As, 
2. An enchanter ; a conjurer. Improperly. Sb. 
E XO'RDIUM. /. [Latin.] A formal preface 3 
the proemial part of a compoſition. May. 
EXORNA'TION, /. [ exornatio, Lat.] Orna- 
ment; decoration ; embelliſhment. Hooker, 
EXO'SSATED. as leger, Leal. Deprived 
of bones. Dic. 
EXOSTO'SIS. 1. [dn _ a eb ] Any protu- 
berance of a bone that is not natural, 


| EXO'SSEOUS. a. {ex and 4%, La- Wants 


ing bones; boneleſs. 
EXO'TICK. a. [i.] Foreign; — pro- 
duced in our own country. Evelyn. 
EXO'TICK. . A foreign plant. Addison. 
To EXPA'ND. g. a. [ expands, Latin. 
1. To ſpread ; to lay open as a tat or — 
2. To dilate ; to ſpread out every way 


| ä ＋ Leeren, Lat. 1 A body widely 


— 


called, becauſe it deſcribes 


2. To drive away ſpirits by certain forms. of | 


1 n 


extended without inequalities. | Sawdgee EXPEDIENT. ſ. [from the adjective.] 
EXPANSIBILITY. / [from exanſible.] Ca- 7. That which helps forward, as means t) 25 
pacity of extenſion; pollibility to be expanded, end. D cay of Pr | 
| Grew. 2. A ſhifc; means to an end contiived in 's 
EXPA'NSIBLE: 2. from expanſus, Latin. ] exigence. a 
Capable to be extended. Grew. EXPEDIENTLY. ad. [from ex bedient.] g 
EXPANSION. /. [from exparſe.] | 1. Fitly ; ſuitably ; conveniently, 
1. The flate of being extended into a wider 2. Haſtily ; quickly. Shalſprar: 
ſurface or greater ſpace. Bentley. To EXPEDITE. v. a. [expedio, Latin, | 5 
2. The act of ſpreading out. Ercxo. 1. To facilitate; to free from impediment 
3. Extent; ſpace to which any thing is ex- 2. To haſten; to quicken. Sui 
tended. Locke. 3. To diſpatch, to iſſue from a publick i 
4. Pure ſpace, as diſtin from extenſion in fice. Ris 
ſolid matter. x Locke. E'XPEDITE. a. [expeditus, Latin. j 
EXPA'NSIVE. 2. [from expard.] Having the 1. Quick; haſty ; ſoon done. Hardt, 
power to ſpread into a wider ſurface. Ray. 2. Eaſy; difencumbered ; clear. Jp, | 
To EXPA'TIATE. v. n. [cxpaticr, Latin. } 3. Nimble; active; agile. Tia. N 
1. To range at large. Addiſon. 4. Light armed. | Bore 
2. To eularge upon in language. Broome. E XPEDITELY. ad. [from expedite.) With 
3. To let looſe; to allow to range. Dryden. quickneſs ; readily; haſtily. Gras, | 
To EXPECT. v. a. [cxpedto, Latis-] EXPEDITION. /. from expedite.] ] 
1. To have a previous apprehenſion of either 1. Haſte; ſpeed ; activity. Hiker, 
good or evil. | | 2. A march or voyage with martial intentions, 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. Dryd. Stakprart, 
T EXPECT. 2. 2. To wait; to tay. 75. To EXPEL. v. 4. [ex pello, Latin. 
'EXPE'CTABLE. . ¶ from expect. ] To be ex- 1. To drive out; to force away. Burn, 
. pected, Braun. 2. To eject; to throw out. Baum, t 
EXPECTANCE. 7 3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of nf. _ 
EXPE'CTANCY. | FOO pt] dence. | ; Dod, 
1. The act or ſtate of expecting. Ben Forſen. EXPE'LLER. f. [from expel.] One that exyth E 
2. Something expected. Shakſpeare. or drives away. 3 E 
3. Hope. Shakſpeare. To EX PE ND. v. a. [ex pendo, Latin. ] Toly 
EXPE'CTANT. 8. [French.] Waiting in ex- out; to ſpend. Haywar 
pectation. Szoift. EXPENSE. ſ. [experſum, Lat.] Coſt; charge; 
EXPECTANT. , [from expe#.] One who money expended. Pen Yorjm, 
waits in expectation. Pope, EXPENSEFUL. a. [expenſe and full.] Colt; 
EXPECTA'TION. /. [expectatio, Latin. ] chargeable. | Witt, | 
1. The act of expecting. Shakſpeare. EXPE'NSELESS. a. [from expenſe.] Withut WM © 
2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope or coſt. Mil, A 
: 5 Rogers. EXPENSIVE. a. | from expenſe.] | 
3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. P/a/. i. Given to expenſe ; extravagant luxurious, 
4. The object of happy expectation; the Tenpl. To 
Meſſiah expected. Milton. 2. Coſtly; requiring expenſe. | 
$ A ſtate in which ſomething excellent is ex- 3. Liberal; diſtributive, Spratt, 1 
ed from us. ; Otæbay. EXPENSIVELY. ad. With great expenſe, | 
EXPE'CTER. {. [from expec.] EXPE'NSIVENESS: /. [from expenſive] * 
1. One who has hopes of ſomething. , 1. Addition to expenſe ; extravagance. ; 
2. One who waits for another.  Shakſpeare. 2. Coſtlineſs. Arbuthstt 4 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and fefus, EXPERIENCE. /. [experientia, Latin.) 1 
Latin. ] To eject from the breaſt. Arbutbnat. 1. Practice; frequential trial. Ralrigh . 
EXPECTORA'TION. /. [from expectorate.] 2. Knowledge gained by practice. Shuk pears 4 
1. The act of diſcharging from the breaſt. To EXPERIENCE. v. a. 1 
2. That diſcharge which is made by cough- 1. To try; to practiſe. 2 | 
ing. N Arbutbnot. 2. To know by practice. Nun. By. 
EXPE'CTORATIVE. a. [from expeftorate.] EXPE'RIENCED. participial a. 3 
Having the quality of promoting expectoration. 1. Made ſkiltul by experience. Lali EX 
4 : Harvey.” 2. Wiſe by long practice. 3 2 . Be 
EXPE'DIENCE. * EXPERIENCER. /. One who makes tu; 
Ex 1 from expedient. ] practiſer of 8 ; nth * 
at. 


1. Fitneſs; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an end. EXPERIMENT. , [ experimentun, 

| | South. of any thing; ſomething done in order (997 

2. Expedition; adventure. Shabſpeare. cover an uncertain or unknown effect. — 
3. Haſte; diſpatch. Shakjpeare. To EXPERIMENT. v. 4. [from the noun. 
EXPEDIENT, a. [exfedit, Latin. ] | Joo try; to ſearch out by trial. by 
1. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable. Ti//ot, EXPERIMENTAL. 4. 


2. Quick; erpeditieut. Shakſpcart. 1. Pertaining to experiment. 1 ful 


E X P \ E X P 


2. Built upon experiment. Brown. able ; --roſſible to be explained. Hale. I! 
FI | Known by experiment or trial, MNezwton, To EXPLICATE. v. as 1 Latin.] ii 
Js EXPERIMENT ALLY. ad, [from experi- 1. To unfold ; to expan Blackmeres F 
ho mental. 1 By experience ; by trial. E. velyn. 2. To explain; to clear. Taylor. 
ard; EXPERIME'NTER- /. [from experiment. ] EXPLICA”TION. /. [from explicate.] 1 
One who makes experiments. Digby. 1. The act of opening; unfolding or expanding. 1108 
| rxPERT. a. [expertus, Latin. 2. The act of explaining; interpretation; 1 
— 1. Skilful ; addreſsful ; intelligent. Prior. explanation. »  Heockers il 
| % Ready ;: dexterous. Dryden. 3. The ſenſe given by an explainer. Burnet. x 
it 3. Skilful by practice or experience. Bacon, E'XPLICATIVE. a. | from explicate.] Har- 1 
wife | SXPERTLY. ad. [from expert. ] In a ſkilful ing a tendency to explain. Watts... 
o ready manner. EXPLICA “TOR. ,. [from explicate. ] _ 
2 5 EXpERTNESS. .. [from expert.] Skill; pounder; interpreter; explaine. 4 
5 | readineſs ; dexterity. Wells. EXPLICIT, a. [explicidus, Lat.] Unfolded; 3 | 
. 1 F'XPI ABLE. a: Capable to be expiated. * plain; clear; not merely implied. —_— _ 
. 7 EXPIAT E. v. a. | expio, Latin. ] : EXPLFCITLY. ad. —_— directly; 
* 1. To annul the guilt of a crime by ſubſe- merely by inference. Gov. of the Tongues 
_ ' quent Acts of piety ; ; to atone for. Bacon. To EXPLO DE. v. a. [explods, Latin. 1 
oy 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 218. To drive out diinne witch ſome noiſe 
"5 WY £XPLA'TION. ( [from expiate. ] ol contempt: | Reſeominot 
robe 1. The act of expiating or atoning for any 2. To drive out wich noiſe and violence, as 
Rs. crime. & from a gun. Blackmorc. 
bear 2. The means by which we atone for crimes EXPLO'DER.. /. [from explode. ] | A hiſſerz 
atonement. Dryden, one that drives out with open contempft. 
wa 3. Practices 800 which ominous prodigies were EXPLOIT, ſ. [expletunt, Latin.] A debgn 
8 averted. | Haywvard. . accompliſhed ; an atchievement ; a ſucceſsful 
# ref. EXPIATORY. « as {from expiate.] Having attempt. Denham. 
jdn. the power of expiation. Hookers To EXPLOIT, v. a. { from. the _— To 
x7: Wi EXPILA'TION. /. [expilatio, Lat. Robbery. perform; to atchievre. n. 
IXPIR ACTION. J. from expire. | i To EXPLO'RATE, . a. dene 2 
Toly 1. That act of reſpiration which thruſts the ſearch out. | 4 
yard ür out of the lungs. Arbuthnor, EXPLORA'TION. . 1 from pla. 1 
1arges; 2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. Search; 5 examination. i -Browwn. 
Je. | | Rambler. EXPLORA'TOR. . {from e bra. J. — 
Coſth; 3. Eraporation; act of fuming out. i who ſearches; an examiner. 8 
Matt. 4. Vapour; matter expired. Bacon. EXPLORATORY. a. [ from explerater ] 
ich , The ceſſation of any thing to which life is Searching; examinin | 
Milm, . liguratively aſcribed. Boyle. To EXPLORE. v. a. Lk Lat}. To 8 
b. The concluſion of any limited time. to ſearch into; to examine by trial. [Boyle. 
1 ; Clarendon. EXPLO'REMENT. {. (from: le! Seareh; ; 
Templt To EXPI RE. Vs a. [ expiroy Latin. ] trial. 23 , 
1. To breathe our. Spenſer. EXPLO'SION. /. [from explode. ] The act 
Spratt, . To exhale ; to ſend out in exhalations. of driving out any thing with noiſe and 
enſe. Mood ward. violence. Woodward. Newton. 
6] 1 5 ſe 0 wing to an end. Spenſer. EXPLOSIVE. a, [from eaplae.] Driving out 
; 0 - . 5 with noiſe and violenceQ. M dodtoard. 
bull. I, 10 make an emiſſion. of the breath. EXPO'NENT. /. [from expono, Lat.] Eapo- 
] 2. To die; to breathe the laſt. Pepe. ment of the ratio, or proportion. between any 
Raleigh, 3. To periih ; to fall; to be defrayed. Spen. two numbers, or quantities, is the exponent 
ok baun, ly fy SOON a blaſt. - den. ariſing when the antecedent is divided by the 
7, toes - e; to come to an end. $ akſp. - conſequent f 2 thus: fix is the e. of the 
| = * 4. [explano, Lat.] To — ratio which thirty hath to fie. | Harris. 
1 Ml ina 4 te; to clear, y. PONE'NTIAL. J. [from erponent.] .Ex- 
E. a. [from explain. ] Fer ol pPonential curves are ſuch as partake bothiof | 
. et being explained. Brown. , the nature of. algebraick [ 
EXPLA'INER. 8 alge and tranſcendental | 
Ph . 45 Power: explain. ] ne : Harris. j{ 
tri | J ntator. 3 |! 
5 * TION 110 [from exploin.] | Ts EXPORT; om ” [exports worn IN [ 
17 , act of explaining or oils Commodi if 
ak dif 2. The ſenſe given by A or ws —_ ws [from the rec. 1 mh. | 
t. Bui pl p Swift. EXPORTA'TION . g from expert. 1 The 
n — —.— 2 [from explain.] Con- act or practice of carrying out commodities 
N. EXPLETIVE. 701 ; Swift. into other countries. :  Savift. 
i e e len), 
. ; To lay open; m . * | 
2. ui 1 88 a: [from explicate.} Explain- | fs oy RO | 


not 


2. To * in the power of any thing. Pom 


U 3 3˙ 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


13. The fizuation in which any 


NF 


3. To lay open; to make bare. Dryden. 


4+ To lay open to cenſure or ridicule. Dry. 
5. To lay open to examination. Locke. 
6. To put in danger. Clarendon. 


7. To caſt out to chance. Prior. 
8. To cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe. Addiſ. 
EXPOSITION. /. [from 7 
ing is placed 
with reſpect to the ſun or air. Arbuthnot. 
- 2. Explanation ; interpretation. Dryden. 
EXPO'SITOR. /. [expoſiter, Lat.] Explainer ; 
- expounder ; interpreter. South. 
To EXPO'STULATE. v. 8. F expoftulo, Lat.] 
To canvaſs with another; to altercate ; to 
debate. | | 
EXPOSTULA'TION. / [from expeſftulate.] 
1. Debate; altercation 5 diſcuſſion of an 
affair. x Spectator. 
2. | 3 accuſation. . Waller. . 
EXPGOSTULA'TOR. /, [from expoſftulate,] 
One that debates with another without open 


. | | 
EXPO'STULATORY. a. ¶ from expoſtulate.] 
Containing expoſtulation. L'Eftrange. 


1. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to ob- 


| EXPO'SURE. / [from expeſe.] 


-1 1 ſervation. 


1 To examine; to lay open. 


— 
* 


© 2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation. 
3. The fate of being expoſed to any thing. 
4. The ſtate of being in danger. Shak ſpeares 
F. Bxpofition ; ſituation. Evelyn. 
T--EXPO'UND. A . [expone, Latin. ] | 
F. To explain; to clear; to in t. Raleigb. 
Hadibras. 
EXPO'UNDER. / from expound. ] Explainer ; 
in | / l pound] Hooker. 


& . 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a. ferpreſſus, Latin. 

1. To copy; to Ar Foro 

2. To repreſent by the imitative arts: as 
Poetry, ſculpture, painting. Smith. 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by lan- 
guage; to utter; to declare. Milton. 
4. To ſhow or make known in any 3 
* ES I * 4 . | . For. 
S. To denote; to defignate. Numbers. 
6. To ſqueeze out; to force out by com- 
preſſion. r 95 Bacon. 
7. To extort by violence. Ben FJonſon. 
EXPRE'SS. 2. [from the verb.] 

1. Copied; reſembling ; exactly like. Milton. 
2. Plein; apparent; in dire terms. B. Jon. 
3. Clear; not dubious. Stilling fleet. 
4. On purpoſe; for a particular end. Atter, 
EXPRE'SS. /. from the adjective.) 
1. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. Clarendon. 


2. A meſlage ſent. King Charles. 
3. A declaration in plain terms. Morris. 


EXPRE'SSIBLE, a. [from expreſs. ] | 
1. That may be uttered or declared. FYoodrw. 
2+ That may be drawn by ſqueezing or ex- 


REPRESSION f [from expreſs. ] / 

. . * m expre 1 2 

1. The act or power of repreſenting 27 1 
* er. 


7 . Ys The ferms'ss caſt of language in which an 
: thoughts are uttered. 


Buclingbam. 
1 
3 * 


= 
*%y, ug 


1 * 


* ? =» 


- of F 


. v5 Kh; _ 
a 5 #4 


Cotton. 


EXPURGA'TION. /. [expurgatio, Latin, 
1. The act of purging or cleanſing. Viſenan. 


EX s 


3. A phraſe ; a mode of ſpeech, 
4+ The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing, as by a preſs. Arbuthno- 
EX PRE SSIVE. a. [from expreſs.] Having the 
power of utterance or repreſentation, Py, 
EXPRE'SSIVELY. ad. [from expreſiwe.[ In 
a clear and repreſentative way. 
EXPRE'SSIVENESS. ſ. [ from expreſſive, ] 
The power of expreſſion, or repreſentation 
by words. Addifor, 
EXPRE'SSLY. ad. [from expreſs.] In direct 
terms; plainly; not by implication. Stilling f. 


EX PRESSURE. /. [from expreſs. ] 


I. Expreſſion ; utterance. Shalſpeare, 

2. Þhe form; the likeneſs repreſented. 

3. The mark; the impreſſion. Shakſpeare, 
To EXPROBRATE. v. a. [exprobro, Lat.] 

To charge upon with reproach ; to impute 

openly with blame; to upbraid. Brorun. 
EXPROBRA'TION. /. [from exprobrate.] 

Reproachful accuſation. Hooker, 
Je EXPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [ex and proprius, 

Lat.] To make no longer our own. Bg. 
To EXPU'GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To 

conquer; to take by aſſault. 
EXPUGNA'”TION. /. [from expugn.] Con- 

queſt ; the act of taking by aſſault. Sandy, 
To EXPU'LSE. v. a. [expulſus, Lat.] Te 
drive out; to force away. Vacon. 
EXPULSION. /. from expulſe.] 
1. The act of expelling or driving out. 

2. The ſtate of being driven out. Stilling fleet, 
EXPU'LSIVE. a. [| from expu/je. } Having the 
power of expulſion. 

EXPU'NCTION. {. [from expunge. ] Abolition. 
Fo EXPU'NGE. v. a. [| expungo, f 

1. To blot out; to rub out. wift, 

2. To efface; to annihilate. "4 


2. Purification from bad mixture, as errour 
or falſehood. Brown. 


EXPU'RGATORY. @. [expurgatorius, Lat.] 


Employed in purging away what 1s er 
| rowne 
E'XQUISITE. a. [exquifitus, Latin.] 

1. Far-ſought ; excellent; conſummate ; com- 
plete. 7  Raliight 
2. Conſummately bad. King Charles. 
EXQUISITELY. ad. ¶ from exquiſite. } Fer- 
fectly; completely. 14. an. 
E'XQUISITENESS. . { from expuiſie. ] 
- Nicety ; perfection. Beyle. 
E'XSCRIPT. ſ. fexſcriptum, Lat.] A copy 
a writing copied from another. 3 
EXSTCC ANT. a. | from enſiccate.] Drying; 
having the power to dry up- Wiſeman. 
To EX SCCATE. v. a. [exficco, a” Dee 
dry. | | . 
EXSICCA'TION. / [from exficcate.] e 
of drying. oye 
EXSI'CCATHVE. 2. [from exficcate.] Having 
tze power of drying. 

EXSPUTTION. /. 
barge of ſaliva by ſpitting. 


c 
EXSUCTION. / Lange, Lat] b fich. 


F > S, —_ 


LD 9. To ſeize by a courſe of law. 


AT 


/ 


ing out. le. 
DATION. * [from exudo, Latin.] A 
ſyeating out; an extillation. Derbam. 
EXSUFFLA'TION. /. {ex and Jufflo, Latin. 
A blaſt working underneath. Bacon. 
7 EXSU'FFOLATE. v. 4. To whiſper; to 
| buzs in the ear. Shakſpeare. 


1+ EXSU'SCITATE. 'v. a, [exſuſcito, Latin. ] 


To rouſe up; to ſtir up. 
* [from extant.] Parts rifing up 
above the . ws þ 4 Boyle. 
EXTANT. a. [extans, Latin. ] | 


1. Standing out to view; ſtaading above the 


reſt. . ; d Ray. 
2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. Eraunt. 
TA TIC AL. I . Lisre re-] Raptu- 
EXTA'TICK. rose. B 2. 
EXTEMPORAL. a. [extemporalis, 9 
1. Uttered without premeditation; quick 3 
ready; ſudden. 5 » Wotton. 
2. Speaking without premeditation. B. Jon. 
EXTEMPORALLY. ad. {from extemporal.] 
. Quickly ; without premeditation. Shakſpeare. 
EXTEMPORA'NEOUS. 2. ſextemporaneus 
Latin.] Unpremeditated ; ſudden. 
EXTEMPORARY. 2. ſextemporarius, Lat.] 
Uttered or performed without premeditation ; 
ſudden 5 quick. More. 
EXTE'MPORE. ad. [extempore, Lat.] With- 
out premeditation ; ſuddenly ; readily. South. 


IXTEMPORINESS. ſ. [from extempore. ] 


The faculty of ſpeaking or acting without 
- premeditation. 8 
D EXTE'MPORIZE. v. a. [from ertempore.] 
To ſpeak extempore, or without premedita- 
tion. ; South. 


DEX TE ND. v. 4. [extendo, Latin. 


1. To ftretch out in any direction. Pope. 
2. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe; to expand: 


contrary to contract᷑. Locte. 


3. To widen to a large comprehenſion. Locke. 
4. To ſtretch into aſſignable dimenſions; to 
make local; to magnify ſo as to fill ſome 
afſignable ſpace. = Prior. 
$- To enlarge; to continue. Pope. 
6. To inereaſe in force or duration. Shakſp. 

7+ To enlarge the comprehenſion of any 
poſition. ' Hooker. 

8. To impart; to communicate. Pſalms. 
 _Hudibrasz. 
EXTENDER. . I from exrend.] That by 
which any thing is extended. Wiſeman. 
EXTE'NDIBLE. 2. [from extend. ] Capable 
of extenſion. _ + Arbuthnot. 
EXTENSIBFLITY. . [from extenſible. ] The 
- quality of being extenſible. Grew. 
1 — [ extenfi9, Latin.] 

+ Capadie of being ſtretched into length or 

breadth =: . 


elder. 5 


2. Capable of being extended to a large com 
g prehenfion, a Glanville. 
EXTENSIBLENESS. / {from exten/ible-] 
1 being extended. | 

A . from exte: Latin. N 
1. The act of ety 98 . 


Ae fato of being extended. © Burnet, 


** 


” \ 


„ 


EXTENSIVE. a. [extenfivus, Lat.] Wide; 


large; comprehenſive. Waits. 
EXTENSIVELY. ad. [from extenſi ve. ] 
Widely; largely. Watts. 


EXTE'NSIVENESS. f [from extenſive. ] 
1. Largeneſs; diffuſiveneſs; wideneſs. Watts. 


2. Poſſibility to be extended. Ray. 
EX TE'NSOR. ſ. The muſcle by which any 
limb is extended. UINCY» 


EXTENT. participle. [from — Ex- 
tended. Not uſed. Spenſere 


1. Space or degree to which any thing is 


| EXTE'NT. ſ. [extenſus, Latin. ] 


fretched or ſpread, Milton. 
2. Communication; diſtribution. &Shakſpe 
2. Execution ; ſeizure. Shakſpeares 


To EXTE'NUATE. v. 4. [extenuo, Latin. ] 
1. To leſſen ; to make ſmall. Grews 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 


| | ryden. 
3. To leſſen ; to degrade ; to diminiſh in 
. Honour, | | Milton. 

4» To leſſen 3 to palliate. Milton. 


5 To make lean. | 
EXTENUA'TION, / een 1 
1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill 
than they ate; palliation. | 
2. Mitigation ; alleviation of puniſhment. 
| Atterbury. 
3. A general decay in the muſcular fleſh of 
the whole body. Quincy. 
EXTERIOR. a. [exterior, Latin. ] Outward ; 
external; not intrinfick. Boyle. 
EXTERIORLY. ad. | from extericr.] Out- 
wardly ; externally. Shakſpeare. 
To EXTERMINATE. v. a. [extermino, * 
To root out; to tear up; to drive away; 
aboliſh ; to deftroy, Bentley. 
EXTERMINA'TION. /. Deſtruction; ex- 
cifion. | Bacon. 
EX TERMINA”TOR. {. [exterminator, Lat.] 
That by which any thing is deſtroyed. 
To EX TERMINE. v. a. [extermino, Latin, ] 
To exterminate. Not uſed. Shakſpeares 
EXTERN. 2. [externus, Latin. ] Es Fa, 
1. External; outward ; viſible. Shakſpeare, 
2. Without itfelf ; not inherent ; not intrin- 
fiele; not depending on itſelf. Digby, 
EXTE'RNAL. a. [ externus, Latin. ] : | 8 
1. Outward; not proceeding from itſelf ; 
oppoſite to internal. ' © Tillotjon, 
2. Having the outward appearance. Stilling ft, 
EXTERNALLY. ad. Outwardly. 
To EXTIL. V. N. [ex and ftillo, Latin. ] To 
drop or diſtil from. 3 
EXTILLA*TION. ſ. [from ex and fillo, Lat.] 
The act of falling in drops. er bam. 
To EXTIMULATE. v. a. [extimule, Latin.] 
To prick ; to incite by ſtimulation. © Brecon. 
EXTIMULATION. ſ. [from extimulatio, 
s Latin.] Pungency; power of exciting mo- 
tion or ſenſation. | Bacon. 
EXTINCT. a. [extinctus, Latin.} 
1. Extinguiſhed ; quenched ;. put out. Pope, 
2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion, 


1 


Dryden, ; 


- 


4 5 
8 2 
EY 


Taylor. 
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EF 
*. Aboliſhed; out of force. 


| He. 
EXTINCTION, 1. extinetio, Latin, ] E. 
1. The act of quenching or extinguithing. 


2. The ſtate of being quenched. Harvey. 
3. Deſtruction; exciſion, Rogers. 
4+ Suppreſſion. 7 homfens 


To EXTINGUISH. v. a. [extinguo, Latin. ] 


1. To put out; to quench. Dryden. 
2. To ſuppreſs ; to deſtroy. Hayward, 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. Shakſpeare. 


EXTI'NGUISHABLE. a. [from extinguiſh. ] 
That may be quenched, or deſtroyed. | 
EX TI'NGUISHER. g. {from extirguiſh.]} A 
hollow cone put upon a candle: to quench it. 

| Collier. 
EXTINGUISHMENT. from extinguifp. ] 
1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion ; act of quench- 
ing; deſtructton. Davies. 
2. Abolition; nullification Hocker. 
3. Termination of à family or ſucceſſion. 
| ET Dawics. 
7 EXTIRP. v. a. [extirpo, Lat.] To eradi- 
cate ; to root our. Shatſpeare. 
To EXTFRPATE. v. a. [ extirps, Latin. ] To 
root out; to eradicate z to extcind. 
EXTIRPA'TION. . [from extir rate.] The 
act of rooting out; eradication ; exciſion. 
EXTIRPA'TOR. /. from exiirpate.] Ore 
who roots out; a deſtroyer. s 
EXTISPICIOUS. 4. [extiſpicium, Latin. ] 
Augurial; relating to the inſpection of en- 
trails. Bron, 
To EXTO'L. v. 5. [extello, Latin.] To praiſe ; 
to magnify; to laud ; to celebrate. Dryden, 
EXTO'LLER. /. {from extol.] A praifer; a 
magnifier. | 
"EXTO'RSIVE. a. [from extort.] Having the 
quality of drawing by violent means. 
EX TO'RSIVELY. ad. [| from extorfive.] In 
an extotſive manner; by violence. 
To EX TO RT. wv. 4. [ extorgueo, extortus, Lat.] 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to 
wreſt; to wring from one. Rowve. 
2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. Spenſer. 
Jo EXTORT. v. u. To practiſe oppreſſion 


and violence. Davies. 


EXTORTER. /. [from extert.] One who 


practiſes oppreſſion. - | Camden. 


EXTO'RTION. , [from extort.] 
1. The act or practice of gaining by violence 
and rapacity. Davies. 
2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly 
taken away. King Charles. 
EXTO'RTIONER. /. [from extortion. } One 
who practiſes extortion. Camden. 
To EX TRACT. v. 4. [extractum, Latin. 
1. To draw out of ſomething. Bacon. 
2. To draw by chymical operation. Pbilips. 
3. To take from ſomething. Milton. 
4. To draw out of any containing body. 


Burnet. 

F. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger 

treatiſm. Swift. 
EXTRACT. /. [from the verb.) 

1. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts 


draun from any thing. 


. Boyle. 


"EXT 


2. The chief heads drawn from a bot, 
abſtract 3 a epitome. _ an 
EXTRA'CTION,. . [extrafio, Latin.) GER, 


1. The act of diawing one. part cut af x0 


compou nd. Bac: 
een ee from an original; W 
ſcent. a Clarendan, 
EXT RACTOR., ,. [Lat.] The perſon og 
ment by which any thing is extracted. : 
EXTRADICTIONARY. 4. [extra and die- 
tio, Latin.] Not conſiſting in words, þu: 
realities, ö Wy 
EXTRA JUDICIAL, 4. [extra and judiciun 
. Latin. ] Out of the regular courſe of legal 
. procegure. | 


EXTRAJUDICIALLY. ad. In a manner 


different from the ordinary courſe of legal 
procedures. | Aylif 
EXTRAMI'SSION. /. [extra and mi-, Lat. 
The act of emitting outward, Br, 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE. a. [extra and murdy; 
Latin.] Beyond the verge of the material 
_ world. 35 Glanville, 
EXTRA'NEOUS. 4. [ extraneus, Latin. ] Not 
belonging to any thing; foreign. Wodewary, 
EXTRAO'RDINARILY. ad. from extra. 
dinary. ] -- 
1. In a manner out of the common method 
and ordet. Hoster. 
2. Uncommonly ;. particularly; eminentiy; 
remarkably. ; Hare, 
EXTRAO'RDINARINESS. , [from extra- 


ordinary. J Uncommonneſs ; eminence ; re- 


markableneſs. Goverrment of the Torgue, 
1 RAO'RDINARY. a. | extraordinarius, 
. Tin. 


1. Different from common order and me- 
thod ; not ordinary. Davis. 
2. Different from the common courſe of lay, 
Clarendon. 
3. Eminent; remarkable; more than com- 
mon. Sidney. Stilling feet. 
EXTRAO'RDINARY. ad. Extraordinarily ; 
uncommonly. Addiſon 


EX FRAPARO CHIAL. as [ extra and Parte 


cbia, Latin. ] Not comprehended within ary 
pariſh. Rs 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL. a. [extra and pro- 

vincia, Lat.] Not within the ſame province, 

Abyliffe. 

EXTRARE'GULAR. a. [extra and regula, 

Latin. ] Not comprehended within a rule. 

| Taylor 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 7 / [extravagant 
EXTRA'VAGANCY. {F Latn.] 
1. Excurfion or ſally beyond preſcribed limits, 


| Hammond. 

2. Irregularity ; wildneſs. 
3--Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 
| | ' Tillotſon» 
4. Unnatural tumour ; bombaſt. Did. 
5. Waſte 3 vain and ſuperfluous expence 
Arbutbnot. 
EX TRAVAGANT. - a. extravagant, Lat, 


1. Wandering out cf his bounds. Shakſp, | 


- 2+. Roving beyond juſt limits or pete 


B rey. 


Ex 


8. a N Dryden. 

2. Not comprehended in any thing. Apliffe. 
4. Irregular ; wild. Milton. 
Waſteful; prodigal ; vainly expenſive. Addif. 
EXTRA'VAGANT. J. One who is confined 
in no general rule or definition. L'Eſtrange. 
IXTRA'VAGANTLY. ad. R p 
. In an extravagant manner; wildly. Dry. 


2. In an unreaſonable degree. Pope. 


3. Expenfively 3 luxuriouſly ; waſtefully. 
EXTRA'VAGANTNESS. / from extrava- 
ant. ] _ Exceſs ; excurſion beyond limits. 

T; EXTRA'VAGATE. v. u. [extra and 
wager, Latin, ] To wander out of limits. 
EXTRA'VASATED. a. extra and waſa, 
| Latin. ] Forced out of the properly contain- 
ing veſſels. | Arbuthnot. 
EXTRAV ASA'TION, ,. [from extravaſated.] 
The act of forcing, or ſtate of being forced 
out of the proper containing veſſels. Arbuth. 
EXTRAVENATE. a. [extra and wena, Lat. ] 
Let out of the veins. Glanville. 
EXTRAVERSION. fo [extra and verſio, 
Latin.] The act of throwing out. Bayle. 


EXTRA'UGHT. part. Extr.cted. Shakſp. 


EXTREME. a. [extremus, Latin. ] 


1, Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree. Hooker. 
2. Urmoſt, | | 4 Shakſpeares 
3. Laſt ; that beyond which there is nothing. 
Z Dryden: 
4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. . — Hooker. 
6. Rigorous ; ſtrict,  _. Pſalms. 


EXTREME. ſ. from the adjective.] 
1. Utmoſt point; higheſt degree of any 
« thi Hs RSG Milton. 
2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each 
other; extremity; end. | 
EXTRE'MELY. ad. [from extreme.] 
1. In the utmoſt degree. Sidney, 
2. Very much; greatly. Sw. 
EXTREMITY. fo. [extremitas, Latin.] 
1. The utmoſt point; the higheſt degree, 
8 | Hooker. 
2. The utmoſt parts; the parts moſt remote 
from the middle. oh Beroun. 
3. The points in the utmoſt degree of op- 


poſtion. | Denbam. 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 
diſtance. | Arbuthbnot. 
5. Violeuce of paſſion. Spenſer. 


6. The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. 
if Clarenden. 

7+ The moſt aggravated ſtate. Dryden 
To EXTRICATE. v. 4. [extrico, Lat.] To 
diſembarraſs ; to ſet free any one in a ſtate of 

- perplexity 3 to diſentangle. Addiſon. 
EXTRICA'TION. . {from extricate.] The 
add of diſentangling ; diſentanglement. Boyle. 
EXTRINSICAL, a. [ extrinjecus, Latin.] Ex- 


ternal.; outward 3 not intimately belonging; 


not intrinfick, Digby. 
EXTRINSICALLY. ad. {from extrirical.] 
tom without. | Glanwilles 
EXTRINSICK. a. [ extrinſecus, Lat.] Out- 
„werd; external. Government of the Tongue. 


. To IX'TRUCT, V. A. [exrructum, Latin. } To 


* 


 EXTRU'CTOR. / [from extract. ] A builder; 


Locke. 


2 Water. 


build; to raiſe; to form into a ſtructure. 


a fabricator ; a-contriver. 
To EX TRU'DE. v. a. [extrudo, Latin.]J To 
thruſt off; to drive off. Moodaæuard. 
EXTRU'SION. . | extruſus, Latin.] The act 
of thruſting or driving out. Bacon. 
EXTU'BERANCE. ſ. [ex and tuber, Latin. ] 
Rnobs, or parts protuberant. Mecxor. 
EXUBERANCE. /. | exuberatio, Lat.] Over- 
growth ; ſuperfluous ſhoots ; uſeleſs abund- 
ance ; luxuriance. Gartb. 
EXU'BERANT. a. [exuberans, Latin.] 
1. Growing with ſuperfluous ſhoots; over- 
abundant ; ſuperfluouſly plenteous. Popes 
2. Abounding in the utmoſt degree. 
EXUBERANTLY. ad. Abundantly; to a 
ſuperfluous degree. N codavard. 
To EXU'BERATE. v. . ſ[exubero, Latin. } 
To abound in the higheſt degree. Boyle. 


EXU'CCOUS. a. [ exſuccus, Latin. ] Without 


juice; dry. Brown. 


 EXUDA'TION. /. from exudo, Latin. 


1. The act of emitting in ſweat. V ſeman. 
2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat from any 


body. Bacon. 
To EXUDATE. F ws n. [exudo, Latin. ] To 
To EXVU'DE. ſweat out; to ifſue out by 

„ Arbutbnot. 


To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [exulcero, Latin. 
1. To make ſore with an ulcer; to affect 
with a running or eating ſore. Ray. 
2. To afflict; to corrode; to enrage. Milton. 

EXULCERA'TION. , [from exulcerate.} 


J. The beginning eroſion, which forms an 


ulcer. > Quincy. 
2. Exacerbation; corroſion, Hooker. 


EXU'LCERATORY. a. [from exulcerate.] 
* Having a tendency to cauſe ulcers, 


To EXU'LT. v. n. [exults, Lat.] To rejoice 


above meaſure ; to triumph. Hookers 
EXU'LTANCE. /. from exu/t.] Tranſport; 
joy; triumph. Government of the Tongue. 
EXULTA'TION. /. [exultatio, Latin.] Joy 
triumph ; rapturous delight. Hookers 
To EXU'NDATE. v. a. [exundo, Lat.] To 
overfiow. — Dick. 
EXUND ACTION. , [from exundate.] Over- 
flow; abundance. | Ray. 
EXUPERABLE. a. { exuperabilis, Latin. } 
Concuerable; ſuperable; vincible. 
EXUTFERANCE. /. [exuperantia, Latin. 
Overbalanc:; greater proportion. Brown. 


To EXU'SCITATE. v. a. {| exſuſcito, Latin] 


To ſtir up; to rouſe. 


* EXU'STION. /. {f ex»ftio, Latin.] The act of 


burning vp; conſumption by fire. | 
EXUVLE. J. [Latin:] Caſt ſkins ; caſt ſhell; 
whatever is ſhed by animals. Weedevard, 
EY. EA, EE. May either come from ig, an 
iſland, or from the Saxon ea, which ſignifies 
EV AS. ſ. [niais, Fr.] A young hawk juſt 
taken from the neſt. .. Shakſpeares 
EY'ASMUSKET. {. A young uniJedged male 
hawk of the muſket kind. 
EYE. 


_ Hanmer. 
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EYE. 


EVE. /. plural eyne, now eyes. Leaz. Saxon.) 


1. The organ of vifion. Dryden. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge. Galatians. 
© 3+ Look; countenance. . Shakſpeare. 
4+ Front; face. Shakſpeare. 
5. A poſture of direct oppoſition. Dryden. 
6. Aſpect; regard. . Bacon. 
7. Notice; attention; obſervation. Dryden. 


8. Opinion formed by obſervation. Den bam. 
9. Sight; view. Sbalſpeare. 


10. Any thing formed like an eye. Neroton. 
11. Any ſmall perforation. | South. 
12. Any ſmall catch for a hook, Boyle. 
x3. Bud of a plant. Evelyn. 
14. A ſmall ſhade of colour. Bey le. 
15. Power of perception. Deuterencmy. 


To EYE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To watch; 
to keep in view. More. 
To EYE. v. 2. To appear; to how; to bear 


an appearance. Shakſpeare. 
EY'EBALL. „ [eye and ba!l.] The apple of 
the eye. Shakſpeare. 


EVEBRIUGHT. . [eupbraſia, Lat.] An berb. 
EY EBROW. / feye and brow.] The hairy 
arch over the eye. 3 
EY EDROP. / [eye and drop.] Tear. Shakſp. 
EY'EGLANCE. /. [eye and glance.] Quick 
notice of the eye. . Spenſer. 
EY'EGLASS. /. [eye and glaſs. ] Spectacles; 
glaſs to aſſiſt the &ght. Newton. 
EY*ELESS. a. [from eye.] Without eyes; 
ſightleſs; deprived of fight. Milton. Garth. 


_ - which light may enter; any ſmall perfor, 


E YR 


EY'ELET. . [æillet, F re] A hole through 


tion 


for a lace to go through. Wiſeman 


EY'ELID. / e and lid.] The 
8 eyes ] Rr ny 
EYESERVANT. ſ. [eye and ſervant, A 
ſervant that works only while watched. 
EYESE'RVICE. /. [eye and ſervice.] Service 
performed only under inſpection. Col:ſſians, 
EY'ESHOT. / [eye and port.] Sight; glance; 


view. Spectator. 


EY'ESIGHT. / [eye and f b.] Sight of the 


EY'ESORE. J [ee and ng 
J. ſeye and ſore.] Somethi 
offenſive to the acht. ny. omar, 
EYESPO'T TED. a. [eye and fpst.] Marked 
with ſpots like eyes. penſer, 
EY ESTRING. /. [eye and fring.] The nerve 
of the eye. Shakſpeare, 
EY'ETOOTH. / [eye and tootb.] The tooth 
in the upper jaw next on each fide to the 
grinders ; the fang. Ray. 
EY'EWINK. /. [eye and wink.] A wink, ag 
a hint or token. Shakſpeare, 
EYEWT'TNESS. ſ. [| eye and „ An 
ocular evidence; one who gives teſtimony to 
facts ſeen with his own eyes. Peter. 
EYRE. ſ. [eyre, Fr.] The court of juſtices 
itinerants. Copwel. 
EVRV. /. [from ey, an egg. ] The place 
where birds of prey build their neſts, and 
hatch. a Milton. 


FAB 


Has in Engliſh an invariable ſound; 


F formed by compreſſion of the whole lips, 


and a forcible breath. 
FABA'CEOQUS. 4. [ fabaceus, Latin.) Having 
ö the nature of a bean. . 
FA'BLE. /. [| fable, French. } 


1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce Gabe 
moral precept. Addiſon. 
| 2. A fiction in general. Dryden. 


3. The ſeries or contexture of events which 
| conſtitute a poem. Dryden. 
4. A lie; a vicious falſehood. Addiſon. 
To FA'BLE. Us N. from the noun. ] 
1. To feign 3 to write not truth but fiction. 


2. Ta tell falſehoods; to lie. Shakſpeare. 
To FA'BLE. v». a. To feign; to tell falſely. 
: M toes 


FA'BLED. . a. [from fable.)] Celebrated- in 

fables. Tic kel. 
FA BLER. , [from fable.] A dealer in fic- 
tion; a writer of feigned ſtories. 


7 FABRICATE. . 4. [ fabricor, Latin-] 


LE 
Oo + - 


FAC 


1» To build; to conſtruct. 
2. To forge; to deviſe falſely. 
FABRICA'TION. . [from fabricate.) The 


act of building; conſtruction. Hale. 
FA'BRICK. ſ. [ fabrica, Latin. ] 12 5 
1. A building; an edifice. Motion. 


2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter. Prior. 
To FA'BRICK. v. a. from the noun.] To 
build; to form; to conſtruct. Philips. 
FA'BULIST. /. { fabulifte, Fr.] A writer of 
fables. - Croxal, 
FABULO'SITY. / [ fabulofitas, Lat.] Fulneſs 
of feigned ſtories. hes) F _ 
FA'BULOUS. a. ¶ fabulsſus, Latin. j Feigned; 
full of fables. OY Addiſon, 


FA'BULOUSLY. ed. In fiction. Bros. 


FACE. ſ. [ face, French; from facies, Latin. ] 


1, The viſage. 8 Bacon. 
2, Countenance ; caſt of the features. Pope. 
3. The ſurface of any thing. ; Geneſts. 
4. The front or forepart of any thing. Exel. 
5. Viſible ſtate of affairs. | Milton, 

- b. Appearance z reſemblance. Ben Fi 


FAC 


ſence; ſight. Dryden. 
3. . ; boldneſs. Tilletſon, 


9. Diſtortion of the face. Spal ſpeare. 
FACE to Fact. [An adverbial expreſſion.] 
1, When both parties are preſent. As. 
2. Without the interpoſition of other bodies; 
nakedly: ' Corinthians. 


FACE. v. u. 
* To carry a falſe appearance. Spenſer. 


2. To turn the face; to come in front. Dryd. 
4 FACE. V. A. . : 

1. To meet in front; to oppoſe with con- 

fidence. „ x00h 

2. To oppoſe with impudence. Hudibras. 


3. To ſtand oppoſite to. Pope. 


4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies. Ad. 
FA'CELESS. /, [from fuce.] Being without a 


face. | 
FACEPAINTER. . [| face and painter.] A 

drawer of portraits. 5 
FACEPAYNTING. ſ. | face and painting. ] 


The art of drawing portraits. Dryden. 


FACET. / Facette, French. ] A pg 3 
| acon. 
FACE'TIOUS. a. | facetieux, French. ] Gay; 
cheerful ; lively; witty. Gov. of the Tongue. 
FACE'TIOUSLY. ad. | from facetious.] Gay- 
ly; cheerfully ; wittily ; merrily. . 
FACE'TIOUSNESS. /. ¶ from facetious. ] Cheer- 
ful wit; mirth ; gayety. 
FA'CILE. a. [ facile, French.) 
2. Eaſy ; not difficult; performable with little 
labour. Milton. Evelyn. 
2, Eafily ſurmountable; eaſily conquerable. 
3. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe 3 not haughty ; 
not ſupercilious. Ben FJonſon. 
4. Pliant; flexible; eaſily perſuaded. Calamy. 
Te FACILITATE. v. a. | faciliter, Fr.] To 
make eaſy ; to free from difficulty. Clarendon. 
FACILITY. ſ. [ facilite, French] 
1. Eaſineſs to be performed; freedom from 
difficulty. | Raleigh. 
2. Readineſs in performing; dexterity. Dryd. 
3. Vicious ductility; eaſineſs to be perſuaded ; 
ready compliance, 
4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; affability. South. 
FACINE'RIOUS. a. Wicked; facinorous, $5. 


FACING, . [from to Face. An ornamental 


covering. Ae Matton. 

FACINOROUS. as [ facinora, Lat.] Wicked; 

atrocious ; deteſtably bad. N 
FACYNOROUSNESS. ſ. {from Facinorous.] 

Wiekedneſs in a high degree. 
FACT. / { faftum, 22 
1. A thing done; an effect produced. 

2. Reality; not ſuppoſition. Smalridge. 
7 Jo Action; deed. 2 ' Dryden. 
ACTION. . [ fafimn, French. 

1. A party in a ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
2. Tumult; diſcord ; diſſenfion. Clarendon. 

FACTIONARY. . | fafionaire, French.] A 

party man, Not in uſe. 

FA'CTIOUS. / ¶ fatticux, French. } 

1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a 
| Shakſpeare. 


party. | 
3+ Proceeding from publick diflegſions, E. C. 


Bacon. 


Shakſpeare. 


„ 


FA'CTIOUSLY. ad. [from factious. ] In a man- 
ner criminally diſſenſious. 
FA'CTIOUSNESS. /. ¶ from faioms.] Incli- 
nation to publick diſſenſion. 
FACTITIOUS. a. [| fa#itius, Latin.] Made 
by art, in oppoſition to what is made by nature. 
Boyle. 
FAC TOR. /. [ Facteur, French. ] An agent for 
another; a ſubſtitute. South. 
FACTORY. / | from fa#or.] 
1. A houſe or diſtrict inhabited by traders in 
a diſtant country. 
2. The traders embodied in one place. 
FACTO'TUM. /. [ fac totum, Lat.] A fſervang 
employed alike in all kinds of bulineſs ; as 
Scrub in the Stratagem. 
FACTURE. ſ. [French.] The act or manner 
of making any thing. _ 
FA'CULTY. /. [ faculte, Fr. facultas, Latin. 
1. The power of doing any thing; ability. 
Hookers 


2, Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 
memory. Swift. 
3. [In phyſick.] A power or ability to per- 
form any action, natural, vital, and animal. 


ul - 

4. A knack; habitual excellence; Fra... ->-4 

£2 Clarendon. 

5. Quality perſonal ; diſpoſition or habit of 

good or ill. Shakſpeare. 
6. Power; authority. Shak 


7. Privilege; right to do any thing. Hooker. 
8. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences. 
FACU'ND. a. { facundus, Latin.] Eloquent. 


2 FA'DDLE. v. n. To trifle; to toy; to play. 


To FADE. v. a. | fade, F _ 
1. To tend from greater to leſs vigour; ts 


grow weak. 5 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 
| Boyle. 

3. To wither, as a vegetable. Jaiab. 


. 4+ To die away gradually; to vaniſh. Addiſon. 
5 · To be naturally not durable; to be tranfient. 
To FADE. v. 4. To wear away; to reduce ts 
 languor. 
To FADGE. v. n. [zeFezan, Saxon. ] 

7. To ſuit; to fit; to have one part conGR- 


ent with another. Shakſpeare. 
2. To agree; not to quarrel. Hadibras. 
3. To ſucceed ; to hit. L' Eftrange. 


FACES. /. [Latin.] Excrements; feelings 


dregs. | Quincy. 
To FAG. v. a. ¶ fatigo, Lat.] To grow weary 
to faint with wearineſs. HMackenzits 
FAGE'ND. /. ao fag and end.] 
- I» The end of a web of cloth. 


2. The refuſe, or meaner part ef any thing. 


725 Fa 
FA'GOT. T [ faged, Welch ;_fager, French. ] 
_ A bundle of ſticks bound together for the 


2. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter roll, but 


not really exiſting. 


. 


* . 


X. Charles. 
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vp ; to bundle together. 

7 FAIL. v. n. [Hiller, French. ] 
. To be ceficient; to ceaſe from former 
plenty; to fall ſhort. Lockes 

" 2. To be extinct; to ceaſe; to be no longer 


* 


Dryden. 


produced. Pſalms. 
3. To ceaſc; to perich; to be loſt. Addiſon. 
&» To die; to loſe lite. Shakſpeare. 
F. To link; to be torn down. Tjaiab. 


6. bh decay; to decline; to languiſn. 
7. To mils ; not to produce its effect. 

8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a defign. 

9. To be defictent in duty. Fake. 
To FAIL. v. 4. | 
7. To deſert; not to continue to aflift or ſup- 

ply; to diſappoint. Sidney. Locke. 
2. Not to affiit; to neglect; to omit to help, 


| Dawies. 
3. To omit ; not to perform. Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. Kings. 


FAIL. {. [from the verb.] 
1. Mifcarriagez miſs ; unſucceſsfulneſs. 


2. Omiſſion; non performance. Shakſpeare. 
3. Deficience; want. £4 
4. Death ; extinction. Shakſpeare. 


FALLING. /. {from fail.] Deficiency ; im- 


. ction; lapſe. « Rogers, 
- FAYLURE. ,. [from fail.] 
1. Deficicnce ; ceſſation. Woodward. 


2. Omiſſion; non- performance; flip. Sourh. 
3. A lapſe ; a flight fault. * 
FAIN. a. [poazn, Saxon. ] 

1. Glad; merry; cheerful 5 fond. Spenſer. 


2. Forced; obliged 3 compelled. Hooker. 
FAIN. ad. Gladiy; very defirouſly. 

To FAIN. v. n. To with ; to deſire fondly. Sp. 
7 FAINT. v. n. | faner, French. ] 

1. To decay; to wear or waſte away quickly. 


2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink mo- 


tionleſs. Guardian. 
3. To grow fecble. Ecclus. 

4. To fink into dejection. Milton. 

7 FAINT. v. 2. To deject; to depreſs; to 

- enfeeble. Shakſpeare, 

FAINT. 2. [ fane, French. ] 

1. Languic; weak; freble. Temple. 


2. Not bright; not vivid; not firiking. New. 
3. Not loud; not piercing. Boyle. 
4. Feeble of body. Rambler. 

g. Cowardly ; timorous; not vigorous. Cam. 

6. Dejected; depreſſed. 

7. Not vigorous ; not active. Davies. 

FAINTHEA'RTED. a. [| faint and Heart.] 

- Cowardly ; timorous. Jaiab. 

FAINTHEA'R TEDLY. ad. Ti morouſſy. 

FAINTHEARTEDNESS. , Cowardice; ti- 
morouſneſs; want of courage. 

FA'INTING. , [from faint.] Deliquiuvm ; 


temporary loſs of animal motion. Wiſeman. 
FAINTISHNESS. /. {from fant.] Weakneſs 


in a flight degree; incipient debility. 
FAINTLING. a. | from faint.] Timorous ; 


feebleminded. A; buthnot. 
„ F2\INTLY. ad. | from faint. ] 
1. Feebly ; languidly. Walſp. 


2. Not in bright colours. 
2 . | 


Pore. 


Hebregus. 


F AI 
z. Without force of repreſentation, 
5 Without ftrength of body. ow : 
5+ Not vigoroutly ; not actively. Shatfpeare, 
6. Timorouſly z with dejection; 
ſpirit. h 
FA'INTNESS. /. [from faint.] 
1. Languor; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 
2. Inactivity; want of vigour. 
3. Timorouſneſs; dejection. þ 
FA'INTY. a. [frotn faint.] Weak ; ie be; 


Without 
Denham, 


languid: Dryds. 
FAIR. a. pæzen, Saxon. ] 

1. Beautitul ; elegant of features; handſome, 

WE ang ; Shakſpeare, 
2. Not black ; not brown ; white in the com- 
p:exion. Hale, 
3. Pleaſing to the eye. Shakſpear:, 
4. Clear; pure. Boyle. 


5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeſtuous. 


6. Favourable ; proſperous. Prior. 
7. Likely to ſucceed. Shal ſpeare. 
8. Equal; juſt. Shakſpeare, 


9. Not effected by any inſidious or unlawful 
methods. Temple. 
10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or inſidious 
Arts. Pate. 
11. Open 3 direct. : Dryden. 
12. Genthe; mild; not compulſory. Sperſ. 


13. Mild ; not ſevere, Mii: 
14. Pleaſing; civil. Shakſpeare, 
18. Equitable ; not injurious. Milur. 

16. Commodjous; caſy. Shatſpeare. 


FAIR. ad. [from the adjective. ] 
1. Gently; decently ; without violence. Licks. 
2. Civilly ; complaifantly. Shatſpeare. 
3. Happily ; ſucceſsfully. Shakjpeare, 
4. On good terms. Collier. 
FAIR. /._ 
1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. Dryd, 
2. Honeity ; juſt dealing. Arbut brot. 
FAIR. ſ. [| feire, French.] An annual or flated 
meeting of buyers and ſellers. Arbuthnit. 
FAIRING. /. [from fair.] A preſent given at 
a fair, Ben Jonſon. 
FAIRLY. ad. [from fair. ] 
1. Beautifully, 


2. Commodiouſly z conveniently. Dryer, 
3. Honeſtly ; juſtly 5 without ſhift. Bacon, 
4+ Ingenuouſly ; plainly ; open'y. © Pope. 


5. Candidly; without finiſtrous interpreta» 
tions. | Dryden, 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. Dryden. 
7. Without blots. Shakſpearts 

8. Completely ; without any deficience. 
FAIRNESS. ,. [from fair. } 

1. Beauty; elegence of form. Sidney. 
2. Honeſty ; candour; ingenuity. Attervury. 
FA{RSPOKEN. a. {frcm fair and ſpeak. ] 

Bland and civil in language and addreſs. He. 
FAIRY. ſ. [panh$, Saxon. ] 

1. A kind of fabled beirg ſuppoſed to appear 

in a diminutive human form, and to dance in 

the meadows, and reward cleanlineſs in houſes; 


an elf; a ſay. Lockes 
2. Enchantreſs. Sbalſpcart. 
FAIRY. . ; = 
8 1. Given 


FAL 
85 Given by fairies. Diyden. 


2. Belonging to fairies.- Shakſpeares 
FAIRYSTONE. /. A ſtone found in gravel 


pits. - ot 
FAITH. .. [ foi, French. ] 7 
3, Belief of the revealed truths of religion, 
SES : '  #Hogkey, Hammond. 
2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by the 
Chriſtian church. Acts. Common Prayer. 
Jo Truft in God. Swifts 
4. Tenet held. Shokſpeares 
Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of another. 
0. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. Milten. 
7. Honour; ſocial confidence. Dryden. 
8. Sincerity; honeſty ; veracity. Shakſpeare. 
9. Promiſe given. Shakſpeare. 
FAI'THBREACH.ſ. ¶ faith and breach. } Breach 
of fidelity; perfidy. Shakſptare. 
FAITHED. a. {from faich.] Honeſt; ſincere. 
Not in uſe. Shakſpeares 
FAITHFUL. a. | faith and fu!l.] 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 
Ephefiens. 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the alle- 
giance or duty profeſſed. Milton. 
3. Honeſt; uprigbt; without fraud. 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe. Dryden. 
' FAITHFULLY. ad. | from fairbful.] 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in Gd. a 
3. With ſtrict adherence to duty. Shakſpeare. 
4. Without failure of performance. 
| 5. Sincerely; with ſtrong promiſes. 
Honeſtly; without fraud. South. 
7. Confidently; ſteadily. Shakſpeares 
FAFTHFULNESS. /. [from fuirbfu!.}] 
1. Honeſty ; veracity. Pſaims. 
2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. Dryden. 
FAI'THLESS. a. Om faith. ] | 


1. Without belief in the revealed truths o 
religion ; unconverted. 


Bacon. 


Hocker. 
2. Perfidious; diſloyal; not true to duty. Shat. 
FAI'THLESNESS. /. { from fuitblcſs.] 
1. Treachery ; perfidy. 
2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
FAFTOUR. /. ¶ faitard, French. ] A ſcoundrel ; 
a raſcal; a mean fellow. Spenſer. 
FAKE, S A coil of rope: Harris. 
FALCA'DE. f. [from faix, faleis, Latin.] A 
horſe is ſaid to make falcades, when he throws 
himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, 
2s in very quick curvets. 4 | 
FALCATED. a. [falcatus, Latin.] Hovked ; 
bent like a ſcythe. Harris. 
FALCA'TION. . Crookedneſs. Bresun. 
FALCHION. / ¶ Jauchen, French. ] A ſhort 


.- crooked ſword; a cimeter. Dryden. 

FA'LCON. ,. [ fauken, Each. I 
1. A hawk trained for ſport. Walton. 
2. A ſort of cannon. Harris. 


RA'LCONER. f. Falconnier, Fr.] One who 

breeds and trains hawks. Temple. 

FA'LCONET. [. [ falconnette, French.] A fort 
of ordnance, | 

FALDAGE. 4 [ faldagium, barbarous Lat.] A 

3 Privilege reſerved of ſetting up folds for ſheep 


£ 


L ry den. : 


CE 


in any field within the manor. Harris. 


FAL DING. . A kind of coarſe cloth. 
FAL DS TOOL. {. 


Jald or feld and ſtosl.] A 
Kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth ſide of the 
altar, at which the kings cf England kneel at 
their coronation. 


To FALL. v. n. pret. I fell; compound pret. I 


bawe fallen or falu. [gellan, Saxon.) 
1. To drop from a higher place. Shakſpeares 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone poſture. 


3. To drop; to be heid no longer. As. 
4. Jo move down any deſcent. Barnet. 
5. To drop ripe from the tree. Tjaiahe 
6. To paſs at the cutlet, as a river. Arbuth. 
7. To be determined to ſome particular direc- 
tion. E  Cheyne. 


8. To apoſtatize ; to depart from faith or 


goodneſs. Milton. 
9+ To die by violence. Milton. 
10. To come to a ſudden end. Dawies. 


11. To be degraded from a high ſtation. 

12. To decline from power or empire. Addiſorts 
13. To enter into any ſtate worſe than the 
former. Dryden. 
14. To decreaſe ; to be diminiſhed. Arbuth, 
15. To ebb; to grow ſhallow. 

16. To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs price 
17. To fink; not to amount to the full. 

18. To be rejected; to become null. Locke. 
19. To decline from violence to calmneſs. 


20. To enter into any new ſtate of body or 
mind. 
21. To fink into an air of diſcontent or de- 


Knolle: . 


jection. Bacon. 
22. To fink below ſomething in compariſon. 
23. To happen; to befal. Denne. 
24. To come by chance; to light on. Shak. 
25. To come in a ſtated method, Halder. 
26. To come unexpectedly. Bay le. 
27. To begin any thing with ardour and ve- 
hemence. | 
28. To handle or treat directly. Addifen. 
29. To come vindictively, as a puniſhment. 


30. To come by any miſchance to any new. 


poſſeſſor. Knolles. 
31. To drop or paſs by careleſneſs or imp: u- 
dence. | Swifts 


32. To come forcibly and irrefiſtibly. 
33. To become the property of any one by 


lot, chance, inheritance. Denham. 
34. To languiſn; to grow faint. Addiſon» 
35. To be born; to be yeaned. Mor imer. 


36. To FALL atvay. To grow lean. Arbuth. 
37. To FALL away. To revolt; to change 
allegiance. Kings. 
38. To FALL away. To apoſtatize. _ 

39. To FALL away, To periih; to be loft. 
40. To FALL aways 
to fade; to languith, Addiſcns 
41. To FALL back. To fail of a premiſe or 
purpoſe. Taylor. 
42. To FALL back. To recede; to give way. 


43. To FALL down. To proſtrate himſelf in 


adoration. Pſalms. 
44. 70 EA L. I. drwn. To fink 5 not to ſtand. 
45. To FALL dun. To bend as a ſuppliant. 

5 | 46. To 


Hale. 


To decline gradually; 


FAL 

46. To Far L from. To revolt; to depart 
trom adherence. Haywards. 
47+» To FALL in. To concur ;. to coincide.” 
48. To FALL in. To comply; to yield to. 
49. 70 FALL of. To ſeparate; to be broken. Sh, 
So. To FA l . To periſh; to die away. 
&t. To FALL V. To apoſtatize. Milton. 
$2. To FALL cn. To begin eagerly to do any 
ming. Dryden. 

3. To FALL en. To make an aſſault. Shak. 


54» To FALL over. To revolt; to deſert from. 


ene fide to the other. Shakſpeare. 
85. To FALL out. To quarrel ;' to jar. Sid. 
56. To FALL out. To happen; to befal. Hook. 
57. To FALL to. To begin eagerly to eat. 
58. To FALL to. To apply himſelf to. 
59. To FALL wnder. To be ſubject to. Taylor. 
60. To FALL nder. To be ranged with. Ad. 
G3. To FALL wpon. To attack; to invade. 
62. To FALL zen. To attempt. Holder. 
63: To FALL wpon. To ruſh againſt. Add;jor. 
To FALL. v. a. 
3. To drop; to let fall. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſink; to depreſs. Bacon. 
3. To diminiſh ; to let ſink in price. Locke. 
4. To yean ; to bring forth Shakſpeare. 
FALL. /. [from the verb.] 
3. The act of dropping from on high. Dryd. 
2» The act of tumbling from an ere& poſture. 


Shakſpeare. 
3: The violence ſuffered in dropping from on 
igh. Locke. 


4. Death; overthrow; deſtruction incurred. Sb. 
5. Ruin; diſſolution. Derbam. 
6. Downfal; loſs of greatneſs; declen ſion from 
eminence; degradation. N Daniel. 
7. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or domi- 
nion. Hooker. 
3. Diminution ; decreaſe of price. Child. 
9. Deelination or diminution of ſound; eloſe 


| to mulick. . Milton. 
xo. Declivity ; ſteep deſcent. Bacen, 
23. Cataract; caſcade. Pope. 


12. The outlet of a current into any other 


water. | Addiſon. 
23. Autumn; the fall of the leaf. Dryden. 


34. Any thing that falis in great quantities: 
as, a fall of ſnow. | 
25. The act of felling or cutting down. 
FALLA'CIOUS. 2. | fallacieux, French. ] 
1. Producing miftake ; ſophiſtical. South. 
2+ Deceitful ; mocking expectation. Milton. 
FALLACIOUSLY. ad. Sophiſtically ; with 
purpoſe to deceive. Brown. 
FALLA'"CIOUSNESS. . Tendency to de- 
ceive; inconcluũ veneſs. 
FATLLACY. /. [ fallacia, Latin.] Sophifm ; 
logical artifice ; deceitful argument. Sidney. 
FALLIBYLITY. /. [from fe/iib/e.} Liableneſs. 
to be deceived ; uncertainty. Watts. 
FALLIBLE. a. [falle, Latin.] Liable to er- 
rour; ſuch as may be deceived. Taylcr. 
FALLING. / [from fall.] Iudentings oppoſed 
to prominence. Aadiſon. 
FALLINGSICENESS, ,. [Vll aud fictneſs. ] 
The epilepſy; a diſcaſe in which che patient 


4 . 


is without any warning deprived at once of hi; 
+ ſenſes, and falls down. 
FA'LLOW. a. [pale pe, Saxon. ] 
7. Pale red, or pale yellow. Clarendon. 
2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 


till age. 5 Hayward, 
3. Plowed, but not ſowed. Hoave . 
4. Unplowed ; uncultivated. Shakſpeare, 
5. Unoccupied ; neglected. Hudibras, 


FA'LLOW. f. [from the adjective.] 
1. Ground piowed in order to be plowed a. 


gain. Mortimer. 
2. Ground lying at reſt. Reawe, 
. To FA'LLOW. v. . To plow in order to a 
ſecond plowing. Mortimer, 


FA'LLOWNESS. |. | from fall;xv.] Barrenneſs; 
an exemption from bearing fruit. Dome, 
FALSE. a. [| falſus, Latin. ] 
1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
is not thought. Stakſpeare, 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that which 


does not exiſt. Davies. 
3. Suppoſititious; ſuceedaneous. Bacon. 
4. Deceiving expectation. L' Fftrarge, 


5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. Shak/p, 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. Dorne. 
7. Treacherous ; perfidious ; traiterous, 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real. 
To FALSE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity. Spenſer, 
2. To deceive. - Spenſer, 
3. To defeat ; to balk ; to evade. Sperfer, 
FALSEHE'ARTED. a. | falſe and heart.] 


Treacherous; perfidious z deceitful. Bacon. 
 FA'LSEHOOD. /. [from faſel] 

1. Want of truth z want of veracity. 

2. Want of honeſty ; treachery. Milton, 


3. A lie; a falſe affertion. 
FALSELY. ad. [from fa{je. ] 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. Gov. of T. 
2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake. Smalridge. 
3. Perfidiouſly; treacherouſly. 
FATLSENESS. /. [from falſe. ] 
1. Contrariety to truth. - 
2. Want of veracity ; violation of promiſe, 
Tillotſon 
3- Duplicity ; deceit. Hamm:nd. 
4+ Treachery ; perfidy ; traĩtorouſneſs. Rogers. 
FA'LSER. /. [from falſe.] A deceiver. Sperjer. 
FALSIFT ABLE. a. [from fa!/fy.] Liable to 
be counterfeited or corrupted. | 
FALSIFICA'TION. / [ falffeation, French. ] 
1. The act of counterfeiting any thing ſo as 
to make it appear what it is not. Bacen. 


2. Confutation. Breoome. 


FA'LSIFIER. /. [from falfifp.] 
1. One that counterteits ; one that makes 
any thing ſeem what it is not. Beyle. 
2. A liar. L' Eftrange. 
To FA'LSIFY. v. a. [ falſißer, French. J 
1. To counterfeit ; to forge. Hooker 


2. To confute ; to prove falſe, Addiſen. 
3. To violate by falſehood. Knollet. 
To FA'LSIFY. v. n. To tell ies South. 


FAL SIT V. ſ. [ falfras, Latin. ] 
1. Falſehood ; contrariet; to truth. . 
. 1 . 


FAN 


2. A lie; an errour. 5 Glanville. 
1 FA'LTER. v. n. [ vaultur, Illandick.] 
1. To heſitate in the utterance of words. Dry. 
2 To fail in any act of the body. Shokſp. 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
Locke. 
FA'LTER. v. a. To cleanſe; to fift. 
TEAC V. ad. [| from falter.] With 
heſitation ; with difficulty. : 
To FA'MBLE. D. N. [ fambler, Daniſh. ] To 


heſitate in the ſpeech. Skinner. 
FAME. , { fame, Latin.] | | 
1. Celebrity ; renown. Add lo 


2. Report; rumour. 5 72 
FA'MED. a. [from fame] Renowned ; cele- 
brated ; much talked of. Dryden. 


FAMELESS. a. Without fame. May. 
FAMILIAR. a. [ familiaris, Latin. } 
1. Domeſtick; relating to a family. Pope. 


3, Affable; not formal; eaſy in converſation. 


Shakſpear Fo 
3. Unceremonious ; free. Sidney. 
4. Well known. Watts. 


5. Well acquainted with; accuſtomed. Pepe. 


6. Common; frequent. Locke. 

7. Eaſy; unconſtrained. Addiſen. 
8. Too nearly acquainted. Camden. 

FAMILIAR. ſ. An intimate; one long ac- 
quainted. Rogers. 


FAMILIA'RITY. /. [ familiarite, French. 
1. Eaſineſs of converſation ; omiſhon of ce- 
remony; affability. 

2. Acquaintance ; habitude. Altterbury. 
3- Eaſy intercourſe. Pope. 

To FAMILIARIZE. Y. As [ familiariſer, Fr.] 
1. To make eaſy by habitude. 

2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſu- 
periority. Addiſon, 

FAMILIARLY. 2d. [| from familiar. ] 


1. Unceremoniouſly ; with freedom. Bacon. 
2, Commonly ; frequently. Raleigh. 
J. Exfily ; without formality. Pope. 


2 famille, French. ] In a family 
way; domeſtically.  * Swift. 
FAMILY. ſ. [ familia, Latin. ] : 
1. Thoſe who live in the ſame houſe ; houſe- 
2. Thoſe that defcend from one common pro- 
genitor; a race; a generation, Numbers. 
3. A elaſs; a tribe; a ſpecies. Bacon. 
FAMINE. J. { famine, French.] Scarcity of 
To FA'MISH. v. 4. [from fames, ny = 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve. Sbalſp. 
2. To kill by deprivation of any thing neceſ- 
ſary. , g Milton. 
To FA'MISH. v. „. To die of hunger. 
* . . [from famiſb.] Want of 


Hakewill. 
FAMO'SITY. , Renown. Di#. 
FA'MOUS, a. fo 


Ae meux, French. ] Renowned ; 
1 ad. from famous.] With cele- 
3 with great renown. Sbalſpeare. 

FAN, / {[vannus, Latin. * 
| 3. An inſtrument uſed by ladies to move the 


— 


7. FANCY. v. . 


Peacbam. Milton. 


FAN. 


air and cool themſelves. Atterbury. 


2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's fan. 


: L'Eftrange. 
3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is blown 
away. Sbalſpeare. 


4. Any thing by which the air is moved. 
9. An inſtrument to raiſe the fire. Hooker. 
To FAN. v. a. 5 2G 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. Spe&ater. 
2. To ventilate ; to affect by air put in mo- 
tion. „ Milton. 
3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. Bacon. 
FANA'TICISM. f. [from fanatick.] Enthufi- 
aſm; religious frenzy. EReogers. 
FANATIC K. a. | fanaticus, Latin. ] Enthuſi- 
aſtick ; fuperſtitious. Milton. 


FANA'TICK. /. An enthuſtaſt; a man mad 


with wild notions of religion. 
FA'NCIFUL. a. [Fancy and full. ] 

1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagination 

than reaſon. Woodward. 

2. Dictated by the imagination, not the rea- 

ſon ; full of wild images. _ Hayward. 


FA'NCIFULLY. 2. [from fanciful] Accord- | 


ing to the wildnefs of imagination. 
FA'NCIFULNESS. /. | from fanciful. } Addie- 
tion to the pleaſures of imagination. Hale. 
FA'NCY. ſ. | phantafia, Latin. ] | 
1. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itſelf images and repreſentations. 
— Granville. 
2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination 
than the reaſon. Clarendon. 
3. Taſte; idea; conception of things. Addi/. 
4. Image; conception; thought. Shakſpeare. 
5+ Inclination ; liking ; fondneſs. Collier. 
6. Caprice; humour; whim. Dryden. 
7. Frolick; idle ſcheme; vagary. L. Eſtrangs. 
8. Something that pleaſes or entertains. Bacaꝝ. 
To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove. Locke. 
To FANCY. V. 4, | 
1. To pourtray in the mind; to imagine. 
2. To like; to be plieaſed with. Raleigh. 
FA'NCYMONGER. /. One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. Shakſpeares 
FA'NCYSICK. 32. One whoſe diſtemper is in 
his own mind. LC Eftrange. 
FANE. /. { Anne, French. ] A temple conſecra- 
ted to religion. Philips. 
FANFARON. g. [French.] | 
1. A bully; a hector. 5 
2. A bluſterer; a boaſter of more than he can 
perform. Dryden. 
FANFARONA'DE. . [from fanfaren, Fr.] 
A bluſter; a tumour of fictitious * 


wift.. 


To FANG. v. a. [pangan, Saxon. ] To ſeizez . 


to gripe; to clutch. Sbakſpeare.. 
FANG. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The. long tuſks of a boar or other animal. 
; : Shakſpeare.. 
2. The nails; the talons. 


3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is 


taken. Evelyn. 
FANGED. 4. {from feng] Fern Os 
| angs 
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FAR 


fangs or long teeth; furniſhed with inftru- 
ments in imitation of fangs. Pirdips. 
FA'NGLE. /. [from pangan, Saxon. ] Silly at- 
tempt ; trifling ſcheme. | 
FA'NGLED. 2. [from fungle.] It is ſcarcely 
uſed but in new fang/ed ; vainly fond of no- 


velty. | . Hjcham. 
FANGLESS. a. [from ſang.] Toothlefs; 
without teeth. Sbaꝶſpeare. 


FAN GOT. /. A quantity of wares. 

e, French.] A ſort of or- 
nament like a ſcarf, worn about the left arm 
of a maſs prieſt. ; 

FA'NNER. ſ. {from fan.] One that plays a 


fan. Feremiab. 
FA'NTASIED. 2. from fartaly.] Filled with 
fancies. Shatjpearee 
FANTA'SM. ſ. [See PAN TASM.] 
FAN TAS TIC Al. 


FANTA'STICK. a. | fantaftlique, Fr.] 
1. Irrational ; bred only in the imagination. 
2. Subfiſting only in the fancy; imaginary. 
3. Capricious ; humorous; unſteady. , 
4. Whimſical; fancitul. Sidney. Aadiſon. 

FANTA'STICALLY. ad. {from fantaſtical. ] 
1. By the power of imaginations 
2. Capriciouſly 3 humoroully. 
3. Whimſically. Crero. 

.FANTA'STICALNESS.? /. [from funtaſti- 

FANTA'STICK NESS. cal.] 5 
1. Humorouſneſs; mere compliance with 
fancy. | 
2. Whimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. Tilltſon. 
3. Caprice; unſteadineſs. WEEDS 

FA'NTASY. . [ fanajie, French. ] 

1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima- 


Shakiprere. 


gining. 1 Davies. Newt. 

2. Idea; image of the mind. Spenſer. 

3. Humour; inclination. Wbitgifte. 

FAP. a. Fuddied ; drunk. SLalſptare. 
FAR. ad. [peon, Saxon. } 

1. To great extent in length. Prior. 

2. To a great extent every way. Ps, ier. 

3. To a great diſtance progreſfively. Sap. 

4. Remotely; at a great diſtance. Nuvolles. 

5. To a diftance. | Raleigh. 

6. In a great part. Judess. 


7. In a great proportion; by many degrees. 
8. To a great height; magnificentty. Shak. 
9. To a certain point; to a certain degree. 
Hammond. Tillotſon, 
10. It is uſed often in compoſition : as, fur- 
, ſpotting, far-ſecing. . 
FAR-FETCH. /. A deep ſtratagem. Hudibras. 
FAR-FE'TCHED. a. 
1. Brought from places remote. Milton, 
2. Studiouſly ſought ; elaborately ftrained. Sh. 
FAR-PIE'RCING. 42. Striking, or penetrating 


a great way. | Popes 
FAR-SHOQ'TING. . & Shooting to a great 
__ diftance. | Dryden. 
FAR. a. 

1. Diſtant ; remote. Dryden. 


2. From FAR. From a remote place. 
FAR. . [ contracted from furrotu.] Young 
pigs. | Tuer. 


2 FARCE. v. a. far cia, Latin.) | 
1. To tuft; to ful with mingled ingredients, 


: Carey 
2. To extend ; to ſwell out. Sha} (bears. 
FARCE. /. ¶ farcer, French, to mock. 4 4, 
matick repreſentation written without regu- 
larity. | | Dryden, 
TI 4. [from farce.) Belonging to 3 
arce. c "oF 
FA'RCY. f. [ farcin, French.] The leproſy of 
horſes. 
FA'RDEL. /. [ fardellr, Italian.] A bundle; 3 
little pack. Slab part, 
To FARE. v. 1. [panan, Saxon.] : 
1. Togo; to pais; to travel. Fair fix. 
2. To be in a ſtate good or bad. Mali. 
3. To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad. | | Miluur. 
4. To happen to any one well or ill. $1, 
5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained. Bray, 


dra. 


- FARE. g. {from the verb. 


1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or by 
water. Dryd:i, 
2. Food prepared for the table ; proviſions, 


- FAREWELL. ad. 


1. The parting compliment; adieu. Sal. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an exprefitun 
of ſeparation without kindneſs. Haller. 

FAREWELL. ſ. Leave; act of departure, 

Milos. 

FA RINA“ CEO US. a. from Farina, Latin.] 
Mealy ; taſting like meal Avrbuthrit, 

FARM. /. [ ferme, French.) 

1. Ground let to a tenant/ ground cultivated 
by another man upon condition of paying part 
of the profit. ; Hayward, 
2. The ftate of lands let out to the cuiture of 
tenants. Stenſers 
To FARM. v. a. from the nour.] 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
2. To take at a certain rate. Cadet. 
3. To cultivate land. 

FARMER. , fermier, French. ] | 
1. One who cultivates h{.ed ground. Shatſþ, 
2. One who cultivates ground. Mortimer. 

FARMOST. a. [ ſuperlative of far.] Moſt 
diſtant. | |  Dryaen, 

FA'RNESS. /. {from far.] Diſtance j remote- 

- neſs. Carcwvs 

FARRA'GINOUS. 4. [from farrago, Latin. ] 
Formed of different materials. Brown. 


FARRAH GO. . [Latin.] A maſs formed con- 


fuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a medlej. 
FA'RRIER. /. [ ferrier, French. ] 
1. A thoer of norſes. Dizzy. 


2, One who profeſſes the medicine of —__ 
wift, 


70 FA'RRIER, a u. ¶ from the noun.] To 

practiſe phyfick or chirurgery on horſes. 
FA'RROW. /. [ teaph, Saxon. ] A litter of 
1 | Shakſpeart 


pigs. : 
To FARROW. v. a. To bring pigs. Tufr- 


FART. / ye nx, Saxon. ] Wind from behind, 


Sucklings 
To FART. v. a. To break wind behind. 


FARTHER. 2d. I We ought to write * 
6 
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ler diftance 3 to a greater diſtance 3 more 
% _ | | Locke. 
ws F ARTHER. a. 8 from Jar, more pro- 
Ry | bab! from Vert 4 | 3 . ; 
5 1. More eo | Dryden. 
4 Longer; tending to a greater diſtanco. 
r. 2. Longer; ding $ jt th 
1 FARTHERANCE, / [more properly further- 
A ance.] Encouragement; promotion. , 

: FARFHERMQRE. ad. [more properly ſur- 
1 tber more.] Beſides 3 moreover. | Raleigh. 


J FARTHER. v. a: {more proper to further. ] 


FARTHEST. ad. [ more properly furtheft.Þ ] 
Ir 1. At the greateſt diſtance. 5 
2. To the greateſt diſtance. 


5 FARTHEST» 2. Moeſt diſtant; remoteſt. 
+ FARTHING. . [reonElng, Saxon. | * 
25 1. The fourth of a penn). Coc ber. 
2. Copper money. SGay. 
b 3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbolical : 
75 as, it is not worth a furibing; or proverbial. 
2 FARTHING ALE. /. A hoop, uſed to 1 pread 
: the petticoat. Sat. 
100 FARTHINGSWOR TH. ſ. As much as is 
Ae ſold for 2 farthing. 571 82 Arbuthnot. 
ler FA'SCES. ſo [ Latin.] Rods anciently carried 
1155 before the conſuls. * | Dryden. 
ton, FASCIA. . [Latin.] A ſillet; a bandage. 
a.] FASCIATED. a. [from faſcia, Latin. ] Bound 
not, with fillets ; tied with a bandage. A 


FASCIA'TION. /. | faſcia, Lat.] Bandage; the 
act of binding diſeaſed parts. | Wiſeman. 
| T5 FASCINATE. v. 4. [ faſcino, Latin.] To 
bewitch ;; to enchant ; to influence in ſome 
wicked and ſecret manner. Decay of Piety. 
FASCINA'TION. f, [from faſcinacęe.] I be 
power of act of bewitching; enchantment. 
N French. ] A faggot. Addiſon. 
FASCINOUS. a. ¶ faſcinum, Latin.] Cauſed 
or acting by witcheraft. Harvey. 
FASHION. / [Hagen French. 
1, Form; make ; ſtate of any thing with re- 
gard to appearance. Luke. 
2. The make or cut of clothes. Shakſpeare, 
3. Manner; fort; way. Hayward. 
4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, cr any domeſ- 
tek ornaments. ' © Shakſpeare. 
5. Cuſtom ; general practice. Tillotſan. 
6. Manner imitated from another; way eſta- 


bliſhed by precedent. Shakſpeare. 
7+ General approbation; mode. P . 
8. Rank; condition above the vulgar. Rat. 


9. Any thing worn. Sbalſpeare. 
10. The farcy z a diſtemper in horſes ; the 
borſes leproſy, | Sbalſprare. 
Te FASHION. v. a. [ faconner, French. ] 
1. To form; to mould; to figure. Raleigb. 
2, To fit; to adapt; to accommodate.” $ pen. 
3. Jo caſt into external appearance. Shakſp, 
| 4+ To make according to the rule preſcribed 
by cuſtom. HE 2 - Locke. 
FASHIONABLE. a. [from fo/bien.] 
. Approved by cuſtom 3 eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
tom. 6 EY Regert. 


and furtheſt pop&0n, zun en, Saxon.] At a 


To promote; to facilitate; to advance. Dry. 


FAS 


2. Made according to the mode. Dryden. 
3- Obſervant of the mode. Shakſpeares 
4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below 
nobility. | 
FA'SHION ABLENESS. ſ. [from fafhionable.] 
Modiſh elegance. | Locke. 
FA'SHIONABLY. ed. [from faſpionable.] In 


a manner conformable to cuitom ; with mo- 


dith elegance.  Souths 
FA'SHIONIST. . [from faſvizm.] A follower 
of the mode; a coxcomb. | 

To FAST, v. n. { faſtan, Gothick.] 
1. To abſtain from food. 

2. To mortify the body by religious abſti- 


* 


nmence. | Bible, 
FAST. /. [from the verb.] | 4 
I. Abitinence from food. Taylor. 


2. Religious mortification by abſtinence; re- 


ligious humiliation. Atterbury. 
FAST. g. [yærx, Saxon. 3 
I. Firm; immovable. 5 Milton. 
2. Strong; impregnahle. | Spenſers 
3. Fixed, 3 f Temple. 
4. Deep; found. . Shakſpeares 
$5. Firm in adherence. . © + - +. -+ Afcham, 
_ 6, [from Fei, Welch.] Speedy; quick ; 
fwitt. Davies. 


7. FasT ond loſe, Uncertain; variable ; 


inconſtant. Sidney. 
FAST. ad. 1 N 
1. Firmly ; immovably. Shalſped re. 
2. Cloſely; nearly. Kuolles. 
3. Swiftly ; nimbly. Daniel. 
4. Frequently. - Hammond. 
To FA'STEN. v. 4, from a.] 1 
1. To make fat; to make fim. Deyden. 


2. To hold together; to cement; to link. 
3. To affix; to conjoin. Swift. 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs. Sbalſpeare. 

5 · To ſettie ; to confirm. Decay of Piety, 


6. To lay on with ſtrength. Deryden. 
To FAS TEN. v. n. To fix himſelf. Brown. 
FA'STENER. ,. { from faſten. ] One that 
makes faſt or firm. „ 


FASTER. ſ. from faß.] He who abſtains 
from food. 3 8 
FA'STHANDED. 4. [ fuft and hand.] Ava- 


ricious; cloſehanded ; covetous. Bacon. 


FASTIDIO'SITY./. {from faftigdizzs.] Dif- 
dainfulneſs. Sꝛoift. 


Bacon. 


FASTIDIOUS. 4, [ fofidicfus, Latin.) Bi. 


dainful ; ſqueamiſh ; delicate to a vice; inſo- 

lently nice. | Ben Jonſen. South. 
FAS TIDIOUSLV. a. [from fuftidions ] Diſ- 

dainfully; ſqucamiſuſy. Gow. of tbe Tengue. 
FASTIGIATED. 4. | Faſtigialus, Latin. 
Roofed with a ſlope. 
FA'STINGDAY.j. [ faft and day.] Day of 


mortiſication by abſtinence. Tayler. 

.FA'STNESS. . [from ſoft. ] 

1. Firraneſsz firm adherence. Bacon. 
2, Strength ſecurity. f  Dawics, 


3+ A ſtrong place; a place not eafily forced. 
4. Cloſenel ; conciſeneſs. Aſcham, 
FA'STUOUS, a. | faſu:ſus, Latin.] Proud; 


haughty. | 
a 4 FAT, 


* 


ö 
j 
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FAT. a. [pxr, Saxon.] 


1. Full- fed; plump; fleſhy. Arbutbnet. 
2. Coarſe; groſs ; dull. Dryden. 
3. Wealthy ; rich. Milton. 


FAT. /. [fer, Saxon.] A veſſe! in which any 
thing is put to ferment or be ſoaked : com- 
monly written war. 8 Wiedawward. 

FAT. f. An oily and ſulphureous part of the 
blood, depoſited in the ceils of the mem- 
brana adipoſa, from the innumerable little 
veſſels which are ſpread among them. Quincy. 

To FAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make 

fat; to fatten, Abbot. 

To FAT. v. 1. To grow fat; to grow full 
fleſhed. L"* Eftrange. 

FA'TAL. a. [ Fatalis, Latin. ] 

1. Deadly; mortal; deſtructive; cauſing de- 
ſtruction. Dryden. 

2. Proceeding by deſtiny; inevitable; ne- 

ary. | Tillotſon. 

3. Appointed by deſtiny. Bacon. 

FA'TALIST. /. | from fate.] One who main- 

' tains that all things happen by invincible ne- 

©. | A 3 

FATALITY. /. [Vatalite, French. ] 
1. Predeſtination; predetermined order or ſe- 


ries of things and events. Seurb. 
2. Decree of fate. King Charles. 
Brown, 


3. Tendency to danger. 

FA TALLY. ad. from fatal.] 
1. Mortally; deftruQively, even to death. 
2. By the decree of fate. Bentley. 


FATALN ESS. /. [from fatal.] Invincible 


neceiſity. 
FATE. /. [ Fatum, Latin. ] | 
1. Deſtiny ; an eternal ſeries of ſucceſſive 


cauſes. Million. 
2. Event predetermined. Shakſpeare. 
3+ Death; deſtruction. Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


4. Cauſe of death. 
FA TED. a. [from fate. ] 
1. Decreed by fate. 
2. Modelled in any matter by fate. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. 
FA'THER. /. [ade n, Saxon. ] 
1. He by whom the ſon and daughter is be- 


gotten. 1 Bacon. 
2. The firſt anceſto. _ Remars, 
3. The appellation of an old man. Camden. 
4. The title of any man reverend. Sha?ſp. 


5. One who has given original to any thing 
good or bad. Ceneſis. 
6. An eccleſiaſtical writer of the firſt centu- 
Ties. el Stilling fleet. 
7. One who acts with paternal care and ten- 
derneſs. Job. 
8. The title of a popiſh confaſſor. 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. Dry. 
10. The appellation of the fieſt perſon of the 
< adorable Trinity. Taylr. 
11. The compellation of God as Creator. 
Commen Prayer. 
FA'THER-IN-LAW. /. [from father. ] The 
father of one's huſband or wife. Addiſon. 
To FA'THER. v. a. 
1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 


Fatts, 


Addi on. 


AT 


2. To ſupply with a father. | 
3- To adopt a work. Sh 2 5 
4. To aſeribe to any one as his offspring, or 
production. H 0 N 


FATHERHOOD. . [from father.) The 


character of a father. | Hal. 
FA“ THERLESS. a, [from fatber,] Without 

a father. : 
FA'THERLINESS. ſ. [from father, 

tenderneſs of a 3 l . 


FATHERLV. a. [from father,] Paternal; 


like a father. Shakſpeare. 
FA*'THERLY. ad. In the manner of a father, 
Mit, 


FA'THOM. / [yædm, Saxon.] x 
1. A mealure of length containing fix feet, 
Helder, 


2. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance; 


compaſs of thought. Shakſpeare, 
To FATHOM. v. 4. [from the noun.] | 

1. To encompals with the arms extended 6; 
_ encircling. 

2. To reach ; to maſter. Dryder. 

3. To ſound; to try with reſpect to the 

depth. Feltin. 

4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom: 

as, I cannot fathom bis defign. 

FA THOMLESS. a. [from farhom.] 

1. That of which no bottom can be found, 
2. That of which the circumference cannot 
be embraced. Shakſpeart, 
FATTLDICAL. a. | fatidicus, Latin. ] Prophe- 
tick; having the power to foretel. Hove. 
FATIVFEROUS, 4. [ fatifer, Lat.] Deadly; 

mortal. Did. 
FA'TIGABLE. @. | fatigo, Latin.] Tafiy 

wearied ; ſuſceptible of wearineſs. 

Toe FA'TIGA'TE. v. 4. | fatigo, Latin.] To 
weary ; to fatigue. Shakſpeare, 
FATIGUE. ſ. | fatigue, French. ] 
1. Wearineſs; laſſitude. 


2. The cauſe ef wearineſs ; labour; toil. Dry. - 


To FATYGUE. v. 4. | fatiguer, French.] To 
tire; to weary. a 
FA'TKVDNEYED. a. [ fat and kidney. ] Fat. 
FA'TLING. / [from fat.] A young anime! 
fed fat for the ſlaughter. Tjaiah. 
FATNER. , {from fat. ] That which gives 
fatneſs. | 
FA'TNESS. /. [from fat. ] | 
1. The quality of being fat or plump. 


2. Fat; greaſe, Spenſer. 
3. Unctuous or greaſy matter, Faces. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs; ſlimineſs. Arbutbnot. 
5. Fertility; fruitfulnefs. Geneſis. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. Philips 
Jo FA'TTEN. v. a. [from fat. } 
1. To feed up; to make fleſhy. Arbuthnit» 
2, To make fruitful. Dryden. 
3. To feed groſsly; to increaſe. Dryd:n. 
To FA'TTEN. v. 1. | from fats] _ 


fat; to be pampered. 1 
FA TTV. a. [from fat.] Unctuous; DAL 
nous; greaſy. ETA 


; it, ol:ſhnets 5 
FATU'ITY. ſ. | fatuite, F r.] Fool: 
weakneſs of mind. King Chen, 


Arbuthbnit, 
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| FAULT 


| FAVOUR, . favor, Latin.» 
I 


FAVOURABLE. a. { favorable, French.] 


FAV 


'TUOUS, 4. [ fatuus, Latin. } 
mal Stupid; & If : feeble of mind. Clanv. 
2. Impotent; without force. Den ham. 


FA TWIT TED. a» [ far and zit. Heavy 3 


dull. 5 Shakſpegres 
FA'UCHION. ,. [See Farcnion.] A crook- 
ed ſword. Dryden. 


FAUFEL. /. [French.] The fruit of a ſpe- 
cies of the palmtree. . ; 

FAVILLOUS. 4. [ favilla, Latin.] Conſiſt- 
ing of aſhes. _  _ Brewn. 

rAULCON. J. See FAL co. 

FAULT. / [ faute, French. ] ; 
1. Offence ; light crime; ſomewhat kable to 
cenſure. | Hooker, 
2. Defect; want; abſence, $hakſpeare. 
3. Puzzle; difficulty. 

J FAULT. v. n. {from the noun.) To be 
wrong; to fail. | \- Spenſer. 

To FAULT. v. 4. To charge with a fault; to 
accuſe. - : 

FA'ULTER. , [from fault.] An offender z 
one who commits a fault. Fiat fax. 

FA ULT FINDER. ſ. [fault and find.] A 
cenſurer; an objector. 

FA'ULTILY, ad. {from faulty.] Not rightly ; 
improperly. 5 | 2 

FAULTINESS. ſ. [from faulty. ] 5 

Sidney. 


1. Badneſs; viciouſneſs; evil. 6 
2. Delinquency; actual offences. Heaokar. 


FAULTLESS. a. {from fault.] Without 

fault; * . 
a. | fautif, French. 9 1 
1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal ; 
not innocent. Milton. 
2. Wrong; erroneous. Hookers 
3. DefeQive z bad in any reſpect. Bacon. 


| 7; FAVOUR. v. a. { favor, Latin. 


1. To ſupport; to regard with kindneſs; to 
countenance. SR Bacon. 
2. To aſſiſt with advantages or convenien- 
cies. | „„ faden. 
3. To reſemble in feature. _ 1 Speftator, 
4. To conduce to; to contribute. 


1. Kindneſs ; kind regard. Shatſpeare. 
2. Support; defence; vindication. Rogers. 
3. Kindneſs granted. Sidney. 
4. Lenity ; mildneſs ; mitigation of puniſh- 


voured,” Milton. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

8. Any thing worn openly as a token. Shak. 
9, Feature ; countenance. South, 


I, Kind 3 propitious; affectionate. Shakſp. 
2. Palliative ; tender; averſe from cenſure, _ 


3 Conducive to; contributing to. 7. emple. 
4 Accommodate; convenient. Clarendon. 
5+ Beautiful; well favoured. Spenjer . 


{ FAVOURABLENESS, ,. {from fawcurable.] 


Kindneſs ;. benignity. 


| FAVOURABLY, ad. [from favourable.] 
Rogers. 


Kindly 3 with favour, 


F E A 


FAVOURED. parthip. 4. 1 
1. Regarded with kindneſs. Pape. 
2. Featured. With well or ill. Spenſer. 


FA'VOUREDLY. ad. With vel! or ill. In 2 
fair or foul manner. 
FA'VOURER. /. [from favour. ] One who 
| favours; one who regards with kindneſs or 
tenderneſs. . Danie!. 
FA'VOURITE. /. | fawori, favorite, French. 
1. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded 


with favour. Popes 
2. One choſen as a companion by his ſupe- 
riour. | Clarendon. 


FA'VOURLESS. a. [from favour.] a 
1. Unfavoured; not regarded with kindneſs. 
2. Unfavouring; unpropitious Spenſer; 

FA'USEN. /. A fort of large eel. Chapman. 

FA'USET. . [ Fauſſet, French.] The pipe 

inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the liquor, 
and ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. _ | 

FA'USSEBRAYE. f. A ſmall mount of earth, 

four fathom wide; erected on the level round 
the foot of the rampart. 5 Harris. 

FA'UTOR. / [Latin ; fauteur, French.] Fa- 


vourer; countenancer. Bren Fonſon. 


FA UTRESS. /. [ Fautri e, Fr.] A woman 


that favours, or countenances. Chapman. 
FAWN. F. [ faon, French.] A young deer. 
To FAWN. v. ». 4 uncertain original.] 

1. To court by friſking before one: as a dog. 


13 5 Sidney. 
2. To court by any means. South. 
3- To court ſervilely. | Milton. 


FAWN. {. {fromthe verb.] A ſervile eringe; 

low flattery. Shakſpeare. 

FA'WNER. . [| from fawn. ] One that 
fawns ; one that pays ſervile courtſhip. | 


FA'WNINGLY. ad, from fawn.] Ina 


cringing ſervile way, | 6 
FA'XED. a. {from pax, Saxon. ] Hairy. Camd. 
FAY. /. [ fee, French.] bu 7 

1. A fairy; an elf. Milton. 

2. Faith. [i, French. . Spenſer. 
FEABERRY. . A gooſeberry. ; 
7+ FEAGUE. v. a. | fegen, German, to ſweep. ] 

To whip; to chaſtiſe. | | | 
FEALTY. fe { feau!te, French.] Duty due to 

a ſuperiour lord. | 


FEAR. /. [peanan, Saxon. ] , 


1. Dread ; terrour; painful apprehenſion of 


danger. | . Lockes 
2. Awe ; dejeQion of mind. Geneſis. 
3. Anxiety; ſolicitude. Maccabees. 
4. That which cauſes fear. | 8 
5. Something hung up to ſcare deer. Iſaiab. 


FEAR. /. [ poe na, Saxon.] A compenion. 
Obſolete. 1 3 penſer. 
To FEAR. „. a. [pe anan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To dread ; to cenfider with apprehenfions 
of terrour. SE Dryden. 
2. To fright; to make afraid, Donnes 
T2 FEAR. V. He ; 
1. To live in horrour ; to be afraid. Shakſps 
2. To be anxious. Dryden. 


FE"ARFUL. @. {| fear and full.] 


1. Timorous ; ealily made afraid. Sbalſp. 


Million. 
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2. Afraid. | Davies. FE ATHEREDGE. /. Boards or plan;; that 
3. Awful; to be reverenced. - Exodus. have one edge thinner than another, are calleg 
4. Terrible; dreadful. Tillotſon. fratberedge ſtuff. | Maxon 
FE ARFULLV. ad. 3 a FE'ATHEREDGED. 84. [Father and edoe.] 
1. Timoroufly ; in fear. hakſpeare. Belonging to a featheredge. Mertine 
2. Terribly ; dreadfully. Shakſpeare, FE ATHERFEW. ſ. A plant. Mortimer, 


FE'ARFULNESS. J. from fearful. ] FE'ATHERLESS. a. [from feather.] Te 
1. Timorouſnefs ; habitual timidity. without feathers. Hinge? 
2. State of being afraid; awe; dread. South, FE ATHERSELLER. /. ¶ feather and ſeller. 

_ FEARLESLY. ad. f from fearleſs.] Without One who felts feathers. 

terrour. | Detay of Piety. FEATHERY. a. [from feather,] Clothes 

FEARLESNESS. /. [from f Exemp- with feather rs. Milun. 
tion from fear. Clarendon, FE ATLY. ad. from feat.] Neatly; nimbly; 

FE'ARLESS. a. [from fear.] Free from fear; dexterouſly. ; Tictel. 
intrepid. Temple. FE ATNESS. . [from Feat.] Neatneſs; nice. 

FEASIBILITY. /. [from feaſible.) A thing ty; dexterity. . 
practicable. Brown. FEATURE. /. ¶ faiture, old French.] 

FEASIBLE. 3. [ fai/ible, Fr.] Profticable; 1. The caſt or make of the face.  $þ4þ, 

that may be effected. Glanwille, 2. Any lineament or ſingle part of the fact. 

FEASIBLV. ad. from feaſible.] Practicably. To FEATURE. v. a. Jo reſemble in coun. 

FEAST. ſ. [ fe, French. ] tenance. Shatfpeare, 
1. An entertainment of the table; a ſump- To FEAZE. v. a. To untwitt the end of a re, 
tuous treat of great numbers. Geneſis, To FEBRICUTATE. v. 4. | febriciter, Lat.] 
2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing. Shakſp. To be in a fever. | 

. Something delicious to the palate. Locke, FEBRIFU'GE. /. [| febris and fupo, Latin.] 

To FEAST. v. ». To eat ſumptuouſly. Any medicine ſerviceable in a fever. ' Fly, 

To FEAST. v. a. FEBRIFU'GE. 4. Having the power to car 
1. To entertain ſumptuouſly. Hayward, fevers. © Arbuthn, 
2. To delight; to pamper. Hayward. FE'BRILE. a. [ febrilis, Latin. ]-Confiituting a 


FEASTER. / [from feaf.] fever; cauſed by a fever. Harwy, 
1. One that fares deliciouſly. Tayler, FEBRUARY. f. ¶ Februarius, Latin.] The 
2. One that entertains magnificently. name of the ſecond month of the year, 

FE'ASTFUL. @. | feaft and full.] FE'CES. ſ. [| feces, Latin.] 

1. Feſtive ; joyful. as Milton. 1. Dregs ; lees ; ſediment; ſubfidence. Dry, - 

* 2. Luxurious; riotous. Pepe. 2. Excrement. Arbuthnit, 

EASTRITE. f. [ and rite.] Cuſtom FECULENCE. 1 , 
e Philips. FECULENCY. J J. [/eculentic, Latin] 
FEAT: ſ. [| fait, French. ] 1. Muddineſs; quality of abounding with 

1. Act; deed; action. Spenſer. lees or ſediment. | 
2; A trick ; a ludicrous performance. Bacon. 2. Lees; feces; ſediment ; dregs. Buy, 
FEAT. /. [ fait, French. ] FE'CULENT. a. [ feculentus, Latin.] Foul; 
1. Ready; ſkilful; ingenious Sbabſpeare. dreggy; excrementitious. Glanville, 
2. Nice; neat. | Sbalſpeare. FECU ND. a, [ fecundus, Latin.] 3 
raunt. 


FEATEOUS. a. Neat; dexterous. Obſolete. prolifick. 
FE'ATEOUSLY. ad. Neatly; dexterouſſy. FECUNDA'TION. . J feecundo, Lat.] The 
Not in uſe. Spenſer. act of making prolitick. Brown, 


FEATHER. . [reven, Saxon. ] To FECU'NDIFY. 2. a. To make fruitful, 
1. The plume of birds. Newton, FECU'NDITY. ſ. [ fecondite, Fr.] Fruitful 
2. An ornament ; an empty title. neſs 3 quality of producing or bringing forth 
3. [Upon a horſe. ] A ſort of natural friz- in great abundance. Wudwrl. 
zling hair. Farrier's Dic. FED. Preterite and participle paſſ. of Jo. fu. 
To FE'ATHER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] FEDARY. ſ. A confederate, a partne or? 
7. To drefs in feathers. _ - dependant... |  Shakſpeort 
2. To fit with feathers. © 3 ls FEDERAL. a. [from fedus, Latin. ] _ 
3. To tread as a cock. | Dryden. ing to league or contract. : Han 
4. To enrich; to adorn. : Bacon, FEDERARY. /. from fœdus, Latin.] A con 
5. To FEATHER one's neſt, To get riches federate ; an accomplice, Shakſpeart 
together. |  FEDERATE. 0. [ feederatus, Lat.] League 
FE'ATHERBED. . [| feather and bed.] A FEE. f. [peoh, Saxon. ] told 
bend ſtuffed with feathers. | onnee © I. All lands and tenements that are | fs 
FEATHERDRIVER. /. [ feather and drive.] any acknowledgment of ſuperiority to = : 
One that cleanſes feathers. Derbam. lord. ; on 
FE'ATHERED. a. [from feather. ] | 2. Property; peculiar. Sbelſer ; 
1. Clothed with feathers. Dryden. 3. Reward ; gratification; recompe "rerfo 
2. Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers, as 4+ Payments occaſionally claimed 5 ws 


| an arrow. * in office, . l¹ 


Y 


pearts 


gel. 


eld by 
higher 
Cowth 

76. 
bs 
erfons 


ſpeart 
5 


To FEE. v. 4. ¶ from the noun.] 


TEEDER. ſ. [from red.] 4. 


1 


FEE 


FE L 


| +, Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers. Add. FE'ELINGLY. ad. [from facing. I. 


5 
FARM. /. [/e and furm.] Tenure by 
Laich Tg held from a ſuperiour lord. 


1. To reward; to pay. South, 
2. To bribe. Shakſpeare. 
3. To keep in hire. Shakſpeare. 


FEEBLE. a. ¶ Faible, French.] Weak ; debi- 

litated ; fickly. Smith. 
71 FEEBLE. v. a. [from t 

weaken ; to enfeeble; to deprive of ſtrength 

; 7 Shakſpeare. 


or power. | 
FEEBLEMI'NDED. a. [ feeble and mind.] 


7 
4 


Weak of mind. Theſſalonians. 
FEEBLENESS. ſ. [from feeble. ] Weakneſs ; 
imbecility ; infirmity. - Sauth, 
FEEBLY. ad. | from feeble. ] Weakly ; with- 


out ſtrength. Dryden. 
To = v. d. fadan, Gothick ; pedan, 

Saxon. 

1. To ſupply. with food. Arbuthnot. 

2. To ſupply ; to furniſh. Addiſon. 


3. To graze; to conſume by cattle. Mortimer. 
4. To nouriſh 3. to cheriſh. 
5. To keep in hope or expectation. Kno/les. 


b. To delight; to entertain. Bacon. 
70 FEED. . . | 

1. To take food. Sbakſpeares 

2. To ptey; to live by eating. emple. 


3. To paſture; to place cattle to feed. Exad. 
4. To grow fat or plum 


| FEED. / [from the verb.] 


. 1, Food; that which is eaten. Sidney. 
2. Paſture. Sbalſpeare. 


1. One that gives food. Denham. 
2. An exciter 3 an encourager. Shakſpeare. 
3. One that eats. Brown. 


| To FEEL. v. n. pret. felt; part. paſſ. felt. 


Irelan, Saxon. ] 
1, To have perception of things by the touch. 


2. To ſearch by feeling. A.. 

3 To have a quick ſenſibility of good or evil, 
"wi or wrong. 5 Pope. 

4. 10 appear to 5 . 
7, FEELS. a, Lo gh, _ 
1. To perceive by the touch. Judges. 

2. To tzy ; to ſound, Shakſpeare. 

. To have ſenſe of external pain or pleaſures 
$f Creech. 

| 4. To be affected by. Shakſpeare. 


To know; to be acquainted with. Shakſp. 


F EEL. . from the verb.] The ſenſe of feel. 
ing; the touch. | Shar p. 
roy [from feel. 
8 * at feels. . Shalſpeare. 
bes he horn or antenna of inſects. Denham. 
| ma particip. a. | from feel, ] . 
'« Expreſſive of great ſenſibility. * Sidney. 
2, Senfibly felt. Soui bern. 
| EELING: . {from feel.] | 
I, The ſenſe of touch. Milton. 
2. Senfibiliry ; tenderneſs, - Bacon. 
| > Perception, Watts. © 


1 


FEET. . 
FE'ET LESS. a. from feet.] Without feet. 
To FEIGN. v. a. | feindre, French. ] 


from the noun. ] To 
To FEIGN. . . 


FEIN T. /. [ Feine, French. ] 


Prior. 


ter n ar forry fellow. 
. 


1. With expreſſion of great ſenſibility. Sidney. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. Raleigb. 
The plural of foot. , 


1. To invent. Ben e. 
2. To make a ſhow of. penſer. 
3. To make a ſhow of; to do upon ſome 
falſe pretence. Pope. 
4. To diſſemble; to conceal. 33 5 
To relate falſely ; to image 


from the invention. Shakſpeares 


FE'IGNEDLY. ad. {from feign.] In fiction; 


not truly. | Bacon. 


FEIGNER. ſ. {from feign.] Inventer; con- 


triver of a fiction. Ben Jenſon» 


FEINT. participial a. [for ſeigned; or feinty 


French, ] Falſe. 
Spe&arors 


1. A falſe appearance. 
P r ior 


2. A mock aſſault. 


FELANDERS. /. Worms in hawks. Ainſeo. 
To FELVCITATE. v. 4. | feliciter, French. 


Watts. 


1. To make happy. 
Browne 


2. To congratulate. 


 FELICITA'TION. /. [from felicitate.] Con- 


gratulation. 


FELICITOUsS. a. [ feiix, Latin.] Happy. 
FELICITY. . [ felidtas, Latin. ] Happineſs; 


proſperity ; bliſsfulnefs. _ Arbutbnot. 
FE LINE. a. [ felinus, Latin.] Like a cat; 
pertaining to 2 cat. Terre. 


FELL. a. pelle, Saxon.] 


1. Cruel; barbarous; ſnhuman. Fairfax. 
2. Savage; ravenous; bloody. Pape. 


FELL. /. [pelle, Saxon. ] The {kin ; the hike. | 


Sbakſpeere. 


To FELL. v. a. [ fellen, German.] 


1. To knock down; to bring to the ground. 


2. To hew down; to cut down. Dryden. 
FELL. The preterite of To fall. Milton. 
FELLER. /. [from 1 One that hews 

down. - Tſaiah. 


FELLIFLUOUS. a. [ fel and flu, Latin. ] 
| Dis. 


Flowing with gall. 


FE LLM ONGER. / [from fell.] A dealer in 


hides. + 4 7 


FE'LLNESS. ,. [from fell.] . Cruelty ; ſavage- 


neſs ; fury. . Spenſers 


why ns { felge, Daniſh, ] The circum- 


ference of a wheel. 


Shak Peare. 


FE'LLOW. /. - 


2 v4 oY 
1. A companion; one with whom we. con- 


ſort. | Aſcham, 
2. An aſſociate ; one united in the ſame 
affair, | Dryden. 
3. One of the ſame kind. aller. 
4. Equal; peer. Fair fax. 


8. One thing ſuited to another; one of a 
pair. Addiſan, 
6. One like another: as, this knave hath 
not his felloæu. | 

7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with 
fondnels z ſometimes with contempt : as, an 


8. Mean 


F EL 


8. Mean wretch; ſorry raſcal. Swift. 

9. A member of a college that ſhares its 

revenue. | 

To FE'LLOW. Us d. To ſuit with 3 to pair 
with. | Shakſpeare. 

FELLOW-CO'MMONER. /. 

1. One who has the ſame right of common. 
2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. 

FELLOW-CRE'ATURE. /. One that 


has the 


* fame Creator. | Watts. 
FELLOW.-HEIR. 2 Coheir. Ef bheſians. 
FELLOW-HE'LPER. /. Coadjutor. Fob. 


FELLOW-LA'BOURER. /, One who labours 
in the ſame deſign. Dryden. 
FELLOW-SERVANT. /. One that has the 
ſame mafier. Milton. 
FELLOW-SO'LDIER. /. One who fights under 
the ſame commander. Shakſpeares 

- FELLOW-STU'DENT. ſ. One who tiudies in 
company with another. Witts. 


* FELLOW-SU'FFERER. /. One who ſhares in 


the fame evils. Addiſon. 
FELLOW-FEELING. ſ. | Velleo and feeling. ] 
1. Sympathy. Eſtrange. 

2. Combination; joint intereſt. Afrbutbrot. 
FELLOW. LX. 2 4. | fellow and lite. ] Like 
FE'LLOWLY. a companien; on equal 

terms ; companionable. Carew. 
FELLOWSEHIP. /. from fellow. ] 

1. Companionſhip ; conſort; ſociety. Calamy. 


2. Aſſociation; confederacy. Knolles. 
23. Equality. | 
4. Partnerſhip ; joint intereſt. Dryden. 


* 5. Company; Rate of being together. Shakſp. 
6. Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocial pleaſure. 


. Bacon. 
FJ. Fitneſs and fondneſs for fetal entertain- 
ments. Clarendon, 


8. An eftabliſhment in the college, with ſhare 
in its revenues. | SToift. 
9. [In arithmetick.] The rule of plural pro- 
portion whereby we balance accounts, depend- 
ing between divers perſons, having put together 
2 general ſtock. 1 Cocker. 
FE'LLY. ad. [from fell.] Cruelly; inhumanly; 
ſavagely. | — Spenſer. 
FELO-DE-SE. ſ. [In law.] He that commits 
- felony by murdering himſelf. | 
FE'LON. /. [ f:{n, French.] | 
1. One who has committed a capital crime. 
2. A whitlow ; a tumour formed between the 
bone and its inveſting membrane. MWiſeman. 
FE'LON. a. Cruel; traĩterous; inhuman. Pope. 
FELO'NIQUS. a. [| from feion.] ; 
1. Wicked; traitoious ; viilanous 3 malig- 
- nant. 5 Morton. 
2. Wicked in a great degree. Spenſer. 
FELO'NIOUSLY. ad. | from felonious.] In a 
felonious way. 1 
FELONY. /. | felonie, French. ] A crime de- 
- nounced capital by the law. Shakſpeare. 
FELT. The preterite of feli. = | 
FELT. f. [pelr, Saxon. ] 
1. Cloth made of wool united without weav- 
ing · | Shakſpeares 


FEN 
2. A hide or ſkin. 
To FELT. v. a. [| from To unite 
without weaving. Hale 
Teo FELTRE. v. a. [from felt.] To clot to. 
gether like felt. | Fairfax, 
FELU'CCA. /. | feleu, French.] A ſmall open 
boat with fix oars. 
FEMALE. /. [ femelle, French.] A ſhe; one 
of the ſex which brings young. Salgart, 
FEMALE. a. Not maſculine ; belonging to 2 
the. Dryden, 
FEME Covert, ſ. [French.] A married woman. 
FEME Sole. ſ. [ French.] A fingle woman. 
FEMIN A'LITY. / [from fæmina, Lat.] Fe. 
maie nature, X | 
FE'MININE. a. [| femininus, Latin.] 
1. Of che ſex that brings young; temale. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. Millar. 
3. Effeminate; emaſculated. Ea leigl. 
FE MININE. ſ. A ſhe; one of the ſex that 
brings young. Miltmn, 
FE'MOR AL. a. [ femoralis, Latin.] Pelonging 
to the thigh. Sharg, 
FEN. ſ. penn, Saxon. ] A marſh ; low and 
moiſt ground; a moor ; a bog. Abbe, 
FENBERRY. . I fer and berry.] A kind of 
blackberry. Skinner, 
FENCE. from defence. ] 
I. Guard ; ſecurity ; outwork ; defence, 
2. Encloſure; mound ; hedge. Dryden, 
3. The art of fencing ; defence. Stakſp, 
4. Skill in defence. Shakſp, 
72, FENCE. v. a. 
1. To encloſe; to ſecure by an encloſure or 
hedge. Fairfax, 
2. To guard; to fortify. Milton. 
To FENCE. 2. n. 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual deſence; t 
practiſe the uſe of weapons. Lock. 
2. To guard againſt; te act on the 3 
hes 
3+ To fight according to art. Dryden, 
FE'NCELESS. a, [from fence.] Without en- 
' cloſure ; open. Rowe. 
FE'NCER. ſ. [from fence. ] One who teaches 
or practiſes the uſe of weapons. Ferber. 
FE'NCIBLE. a. [from fence.] Capable of de. 
fence. Addiſon, 
FE'NCINGMASTER. / [ fence and naſter. 
One who teaches the uſe of weapons. 
FE'NCINGSCHOOL. /. A place in which the 
uſe of weapons is taught. Locks 
To FEND. v. 4. from deferd.] To keep off; 
to ſhut out, Dae. 
To FEND. v. 3. To diſpute; to fhift off 4 
- charge. Lell, 
FENDER. /. [from fend. ] 5 
1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hinder 
coals that fall from rolling forward to the floor, 
2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide dl! 
ſhip to keep off violence. : 
FENERA'TION. /. [ fencrati, Lat.] Ul) 
the gain of intereſt, PR B . 
FE'NNEL. /. [ fæniculum, Latin] A PT 


- Miller 
ſtrong ſcent. FEN- 


1 
the noun. ] ab 


Brown, 


FER 


pENNELFLOWER. /. [nigella.) A plant. 
FENNELGIANT. /. [ ferula.] A plant. 
FENNY. 4. [from fer. ] 
1. Marſhy ; boggy 3 mooriſh. 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. | 
FENNYSTONES. .. A plant. 
FENSUCKED. a. | fer and ſuck. ] Sucked out 
of marſhes. Sha kſpeare. 
FENUGREEK. . [ fanum Græcum, Latin. ] 
A plant. ® Mler. 
FE OD. ſ. | feedum, low Latin. ] Fee; tenure, 
FEODAL. a. { Feodal, F rench; from feed. ] 
Held from another. 
FEODARY. . [from feodum, Latin.] One 
who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit 
and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord. Hammond. 


Prior. 


Shakſpeare. 


| To FEOFF. v. a. [ feeffare, low Lat. ] To put 


in poſſeſſion; to inveſt with right. 
FEOFFE'E. .. pl feaffatus, Latin; fiefe, Fr.] 
One put in poſſeſſion. Spenſer. 
FEOFFER. /. [ feoffator, low Lat.] One who 
gives poſſeſſion of any thing. 
FEOFFMENT. /. | feoffamentum, Lat.] The 
act of granting poſſeſſion. Corel. 
FERA'CITY. / | feracitas, Latin.] Fruitful- 
neſs; fertility. ' Dia. 
FERAL. a. | feralis, Lat.] Funeral; mournful. 
FERIA'TION. /. [ feriatio, Lat.] The act of 
keeping holiday. 3 Beroun. 
FE RIN E. /. ¶ ferinus, Lat.] Wild; ſavage. Hale. 
FERINENESS. ſ. from ferine.] Barbarity; 
ſavageneſs; wildneſs. Hale. 
FERITV. , [ feritas, Lat.] Barbarity ; cruel- 
ty; wildneſs. Woodward. 
7 FERME'NT. v. a. | fermento, Latin. ] To 
exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion of _ 
| e. 
To FERMENT. v. 2. To have the parts 5 
into inteſtine motion. 
FERMENT. / ¶ ferment, Fr. ; fermentum, Lat.] 


2. Inteſtine motion; tumult. Rogers. 
FERMENT ABLE. 4. [from ferment.] Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 8 
FER MENTAL. a. [from ferment.] Having 
power to cauſe fermentation. roꝛzon. 
FIRMENTA'TION, /. [ fermentatio, Latin.] 
A flow motion of the inteſtine particles of a 
mixt body, arifing uſually from the operation 
of ſome active acid matter, which rarifies and 
ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous particles: as 
when leaven or yeſt rarifies and ferments bread 
or wort. | Harris. Boyle. 
FERMENTATIVE. a. from ferment. ] Cauſ- 
ing fermentation. Arbutbnot. 
FERN, . [reann, Saxon. ] A plant. \ 
FERNY. a. {from fern.] Overgrown with fern. 
| Dryden. 
FERO'CIOUS. a. f ferox, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 
I, mi, fierce. . 
2+ Ravenous; rapacious. _ Brown. 
FEROCITY. / [ ferecitas, Lat. ferocite, Fr.] 
i Savageneſs; wildneſs; fierceneſs. Aadiſon. 
ERREOUS. a. [ferreus, Lat.] Made of iron; 


containing iron. Brown. 


*ERRET, fe { fared, Welch; ferret, Dutch. ] 


FES 


1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. Sidney. 
2. A kind of narrow woollen tape. 
7o FERRET. v. n. [from the noun. ] To drive 
out of lurking places. Heylin. 
FE RRETER. /. {from ferret.] One that hunts 
another in his privacies. ; 
FERRIAGE. /. | from ferry. ] The fare paid at 
a ferry. 
FERRU'GINOUS. a. | ferrugineus, Lat.] Par- 
taking of the particles and qualities of iron. 
t a Ray. 
FERRULE. /. [from ferrum, iron, Latin. ] 785 
iron ring put round any thing to keep it from 
cracking. | ay. 
To FE RRV. v. a. [rinan, to paſs, Saxon. ] To 
carry over in a boat. Spenſer. 
To FERRY. v. n. To paſs over water in a veſ- 
ſel of carriage. 5 Milton. 
FERRY. ? . [from the verb, and 
FE RRV BOAT. Beat.] 
1. A veſſel of carriage. Sbałſpeare. 
2. The paſſage over which the ferryboat paſſes. 
FERRYMAN. /. | ferry and man.] One who 
keeps a ferry ; one who for hire tranſports 
goods and paſſengers, Roſcommon. 
FERTH, or Foz TH. Common terminations 
are the ſame as in Engliſh an army. Gibſen. 
FERTILE. @. [| fertile, French.) Fruitful ; 
abundant ; plenteous. Dryden, 
FE'RTILENESS. ſ. [from fertile. ] Fruitful- 


neſs ; fecundity. 


To FERTILIT ATE. v. a. [from fertile.] To 


fecundate ; to fertilize. Brown. 
FERTILITY. , fertilitas, Lat.] Fecundity ; 
abundance ; fruitfulneſs, Raleigh. 
To FE'RTILIZE. Us A» [ fertiliſer, French. ] 
To make fruitful ; to make plenteous ; to 
make productive; to fecundate. Woodward. 


'FE'RTILY. ad. [from fertile. ] Fruitfully; 
1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. Fleyer. 


plenteouſly. 
FE'RVENCY., 1 [ ferwens, Latin. 
1. Heat of mind; ardour ; eagerneſs. Shakſp. 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion ; zeal. 
FE'RVENT. a. [| fervens, Latin. ] 


1. Hot; boiling. | Motton. 
2. Hot in temper; vehement. Hookers 
» Ardent in piety; warm in zeal, Acts. 
FE'RVEN TLY. ad. [| from fervent. ] 
1. Eagerly; vehemently. Spenſere 
2. With pious ardour. Coloſſians, 
FE'RVID. a. | fervidus, Latin. 
1. Hot; burning; boiling. 
2. Vehement; eager; zealous. _ 
FERVTDITY. / {from fervid.] 
I. Heat, | 
2. Zeal; paſſion ; ardour. Dict. 


FE'RVIDNESS. /. {from ferwid.] Ardour of 
mind ; zeal. | Bentley. 
FE'RULA. . [ ferule, Fr.] An inftrument with 
which young ſcholars are beaten on the hand. 
To FERULE. v. a. To chaſtiſe with the ferula. 
FERVOUR. / | fervor, Lat. ferveur, Fr.] 
1. Heat; warmth, Waller. 
2. Heat of mind; zeal. Hooker, 


1 . . [Au, French. ] A ſmall wire by 
4 | 


which 


F E 
Which thoſe who teach to read point out the 
letters. "8 | | Holder. 
FES ELS. ſ. A kind of baſe grain. May. 
FESSE. ſ. [In heraldry.} The 5% is ſo called 
of the Latin word f:{ciz, a band, or girdle, 
poſſeſſing the third part of the cſcutcheon over 
the middle. Peachaimn. 
To FESTER. v. x. To ranklc ; to corrupt ; 
to grow virulent. S'. dney. 
FESTINATE. a. [ feftinatus, Latin.] Haſty; 
hurried. Sha kłſpeare. 
FESTINATELY. ad. [from Seftinate.] Haſ- 
tily ; ſpeedily. 1 oo 
fc e . [ fFinatio, Lat.] Haſte ; 


rry. 
FESTIVAL. a. [ fftivus, Latin.] Pertaining 
to feaſts ; joyous. Altterbury. 
FE'STIV AL. ſ. Time of feaſt ; anniverſary day 
of civil or religious joy. Sandys. 
FESTIVE. a. Feivus, Lat.] Joyous; gay. TB. 
FESTI'VITY. /. [fe vitas, Latin. ] | 
1. Feſtival ; time of rejoicing. South, 
2. Gayety; joyfulneſs. Taylor. 
FESTO'ON. J. ¶ feſton, French. ] In architec- 


ture, an ornament of carved work in the form 


of a wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twiſted together. Harris. 
FESTUCINE. a. | ffuca, Lat.] Straw colour 
between green and yellow. Brown. 
FESTUCQOUS. a. | ffuca, Latin.) Formed 


of ſtraw. Dreon. 
To FEET. v. 0. To fetch. FJeremiab. 
FET. ſ. A piece. Drayton. 


To FETCH. v. a. preter. fetched. { xeccan, Sax. ] 


1. To go and bring. Waller. 
2+ To derive; to draw. Shakſpeare, 
3. To ftrike at a diſtance. Bacon. 


4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful 


vperation. Addiſon. 
5 To draw within any confinement or prohi- 
bition. Sanderſan. 


6. To produce by ſome kind of force: 7 
fetch hd. | | Addiſon 
7. To perform any excurſion. noiles. 
8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence: 
es fetch a capcr. Addiſon. 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to: thy 
fetched the port. Chapman. 
10. To obtain as its price. Loecte. 

To FETCH, v. 2. To move With a quick re- 

* "Par." - Shakſpeare. 

FE I'CH. ,. [from the —_ A ftratagem by 
which any thing is indirectly performed; a 
trick; an artifice. Hudibras. 

FETCHER. / [from to firch.] One that 

fetches any thing. 

FETID. a. [ 1 Latin-] Stinking ; hav- 
ing a fmell Rrong and offendive. Arbutbnet. 

FE"TIDNESS. /. from fer:d.] The quality of 
ſtinkirg. | 

FET LOCK. /. | fect and Hoct,] A tuft of hair 
that grows behind the paſtern joint. 


FE"TOR. ſy[ feter, Lat.] A ſtink; a ſtench; a. 


ſtrong and oftenfive ſmell. Arbuthnot. 
FE'TTER. / It is commonly uſed in the plural, 
feiters. Chains for the feet. 
2 6 
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To FFT TER. v. a. [from the noun.] To en. 
chain; to ſhackle; to tie. Braiil all 
To FEI TIE. . n. To do trifling buſineſs, Sc, 
FE TUS. f. | Fetus, Latin.] Any animal in 
embryo; any thing yet in the womb, Bryle, 
FEUD. f. [ye ahd, Saxon. | Quarrel ; conten- 
tion. Addiſon, 
FEU'DAL. a. | feudalis, low Latin. ] Pertain. 
ing to fees, or tenures by which lands are held 
of a ſuperiour lord; dependant; held by tenure, 
Hale. 


FEU'DATORY. f. from feudal. } One who 


holds not in ch.ef, but by ſome conditions] 
tenure. Hon, 
FE'VER. /. | febrit, Latin. ] A diſeaſe in which 
the body is viviently heated, and the pulſe 
quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail 
by turns. It is ſometimes eontinual, ſome- 
times intermittent. Licks, 
To FE VER. v. a, [ from the noun.] To put 
into a fever, Shaklpears, 
FE'VERET. / [from fever.) A flight feier; 
' febricula. 
FE'VERFEW. /. | febris and go, Lavin, | An 
herb. 
FE'VERISH. a. [from fever. ] 
1. Troubled with a fever. 


Ay life ' 


Creich. 


2. Tending to a fever. Sreift, 
3. Uncertain 3 inconſtant z now hot, now 
cold. Drycer 

. Hot; burning. Dryden, 


4 
FE'VERISHNESS. /. [from fewer. ] A ſligl 
diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 
FE'VEROUS. /. | fewereux-ſe, French. ] 
I. Troubled with a fever or ague. Shaxſpeares 
2. Having the nature of a fever. Millar. 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. Bac. 
FE VER. 4. | from fever. ] Diſeaſed with a 
fever. Ben Jonſen. 
FEUILLAGE. ſ. [ French. ] A bunch or a 
of leaves. Jervas. 
FE'UILLEMORT. . [ French. ] The colour of 
a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to pbilendt. 
FEUTERER. ſ. A dog Keeper. 
FEW. a. [ reo, Saxon. ] 


1. Not many; not numerous. Berkley. 
2. In few. In not many words. Hotter. 


FE'WEL. ſ. [ Feu, Fr.] Combuſtible matter; 
as firewood, coal. Bentl'y. 
To FE'WEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To feed 


with fewel. Col. 
FE'WNESS. , [from fero..] 

1. Paucity ; ſmalineis of number. Dod. 

2. Paucity of words. | Shakſpearts 
To FEY. v. a. To cleanſe a ditch. Ti. 
FIB. ſ. A lie; a falſehood. Pope. 


To FIB. v. n. To lie; to tell lies. Aroutbrot 

FIBBER. ,. ſ from Pe] A teller of fibs. 1 

FI BRE. f. | fibre, French; fbra, Lat.] 4 ſm 
thread or ftring. Pepe. 


FT BRI T. / [ fbriltey French. ] A ſmall fibreor 


ſtring. Cm, 


FI'BROUS. 4. [flbreux, French. ] Compoſes 


Ran 


* 


of fibres or ſtamina. g 
FIBUL 4. . I Latin. ] The onter and leſer bo 
of the ie, much Imaller than the tibi 7012 5 


FIDELITY. /. { fdelitas, Latin. ] 


IE. 


KLE. 4. [picol Saxon. ] ̃ 
7 < [ enfant; irreſolute; wa- 


ing; unſteady. | Milton. 
3 - lubject to viciſſitude. Milton. 
FICKLENESS. /. [from felle.] Inconttancy ; 


uncertainty 3 unſteadinels. Sidney. 
FICKLY- ad. [from ficble.] Without certainty 
ort ſtability. Southern. 
FICO. .. { Italian. ] An act of contempt done 
with the fingers. Carew. 
FICTILE. 2. fiailis, Latin. ] Manufactured 
by the potter. b 
E/CTION. /- [ þZio, Latin. ] i i 
1. The act of teigning and inventing. Srillirg. 
2. The thing feigned or invented. 
3. A falſehood ; a lie. : 
FICTIOUS, a, Fictitious; imaginary. *Pricr. 
FICTITIOUS. a. [ fifitius, Latin. ] 
1. Counterfeit; falle; not genuine. 
2. Feigned; imaginary. Pope. 
3. Not real; not true. Addiſon. 
FTT TIOUSLY. ad. from f&iticus. ] Falſe · 
ly ; counterfeitly. Brown. 
FID. ſ. {tta, Italian. ] A pointed iron. 
Fi DDLE. /. [p'vele, Saxon. ] A ſtringed in- 
ſtrument of muſick 3 a violin. Sti/ling fleets 
To FIDDLE. . u. | from the noun. ] 
1. To play upon a fiddle. 
2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and do 
nothing. 


FI'DDLEFADDLE. , [A cant word.] Tritles. 


FHFßpectutor. 
FIDDLEFADDLE. a. Trifling; giving need- 
leſs trouble. ä Arbuthnet. 


FIDDLER. /. {from fiddle.] A muſician ; one 
that plays upon the fiddle. Ben Fenſen. 
FIDDLESTICK. . | fddle and ſtick.] The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over the 
ſtrings of a fiddle. ; Hudibras. 
FIDDLESTRING. / { fddle and ftring.] The 
ſtring of a fiddle, Arbutbnot. 


Hocker. 
Clarke. 
[A cant” word.] To 


1. Honeſty ; veracity. _ 
2. Faithful adherence. 
7s FIDGE, 


Vs n. 

7; FIDGET. & move nimbly and irregularly. 
Swift. 

FIDUCIAL. a. [ fducia, Latin.] Confident ; 
undoubcing. Hammend. 


FIDUCIARY. g. [ fduciarius, Latin. ] 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt, 
2, One who depends upon faith withou 


- works, . Hammond. 
FIDUCIARY. a. ; 
1. Confident ; ſteady; undoubting. Maze. 
2, Not to be doubted. - Hawel, 


FIEF, J e,, French. ] A fee; a manor; a 
poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a . ee, 


| Arbuthnot, 

FIELD. /. [ peld, Saxon. ] IF 2 
1. Ground not inbabited; not built on. Ra/. 
2. Ground not encloſed. Mortimer. 
3. Cultivated tract of ground. Pope. 


& The open country oppoſed to quarters. 
$+ The ground of battle. » Milton, 


b. A battle 3 a campaign; the action of any - 


Bacen. Y 


Raleigh. ü 


Bacon. 


Arbuthnot. 


F IF 


army while it keeps the field. 
7. A wide expanſe. Dryden. 
8, Space; compaſs; extent. Smallridge. 
9. The ground or blank ſpace on which 
figures are dran. | Dryden. 
10. | In heraldry.] The ſurface of a ſhield. 
FIELDED. 4. from field.] Being in a field of 
battle. Sbalſpeare. 
FIELD-BASIL. . [Feld and befil.] 8 
iller. 
FI'ELDBED. /. | feld and bed.] A bed con:ri- 
ved to be ſet up eatily in the field. 
FIELDFARE. /. [relv and panan, Saxon.] A 
bird. Bacon. 
FIELDMARSHAL. /. [eld and marſbal.] 
Commander of an army in the field. 
FI'ELDMOUSE. / | Feld and moyſe.] A mouſe 
that burrows in banks. Dryden. 
FIELDOFFICER. / [ field and gſfcer.] An 
officer whoſe command in the field extends to 
the whole regiment ; as the colonel, lieutenant- 
Colonel, and major. 
FI'ELDPIECE. /. [eld and piece. ] Small can- 
non uſed in battles, but not in ſieges. 
FIEND. /. [end, Saxon. } a 
1. An enemy; the great enemy of mankind; 
Satan. Shakſpeares 
2. An infernal being. Ben FJonſon. 
FIERCE. a. [ fer, French. ] 
I. Savage ; ravenous ; eaſily enraged. Job. 
2. Vehement in rage; eager for miſchief. 


3. Violent; outrageous. Geneſit. 
4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. Sbalſpeare. 
5. Strong; forcible. 2 
FIERCELV. ad. 


ſuriouſly. 
FIERCENESS. ſ. [ from feerce. ] 
1. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs. 
2. Eagerneſs for blood-; fury. 
3. Quickneſs to attack ;. keenneſs in anger. 
4. Violence; outrageous paſſion, Dryden. 
FIERIFA'CIAS. /. [In law.] A judicial writ, 
for him that has recovered in an action of 
debt or damages, to the ſheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt, or the damages. CoweL 
FTERINESS. /. [from fiery] ] 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. Boyle. 
2. Heat of tember; intellectual ardours 
FIERY. a. | from fire. ] | 
Spenſer. 


Swi. 


1. Conſiſting of fire. 
2. Hot like fire. 8 Shakjpeares 
3- Vebement; ardent; active. Shakſjpeare. 


4. Paſſionate ; outrageous ; eafily provoked. 
. Sbaßſpeare. 

5. Unreſtrained ; fierce, 2 
6. Heated by fire. Hooker. Pope. 
FIFE. /. ¶ fifre, French.] A pipe blown to the 
drum. 
FI'FTEEN. a. [r3reyne, Sax. ] Five and ten. 


Fi FTEEN TH. a. [yyyxeoda, Saxon. ] The 


ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth. 


FIFTH. a. [yy pra, Saxon. } | 

1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 
2. All the, ordinals are taken for the p. 
which they expreſs : a , a ffth part; a 
third, a third part. wr. 
FIFTHLY. 


Shakſpenre. 


[from fierce] Vi ntly ; 
| Nuo : 


Sidney. 


Shakſpeare. | 
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_ FIFTHLY. ad. [from Hb.] In the fifth place. 


FYFTIETH. 2. [Fixxeogopa, Saxon] The 
ordinal of fifty. 
FIFTY. a. [pprig, Saxon.] Five tens. 
FIG. f. | fcus, Latin; fgue, French. ] 
1. A tree that bears figs. _ . Pope, 
2. The fruit of the fig tree. 
T; FIG. v. 3. 


1. To inſult with ficos or contemptuous mo— 


tions of the fingers. Shakſpeare. 
2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's head. 


TT L'Eftrange. 
FUGAPPLE. f. A fruit. Mortimer. 
FFGMARIGOLD. /. A plant. Miller. 


Fo FIGHT. v. n. preter. fought ; part. paſſ. 
Fug bt. [reohean, Saxon. ] 
1. To contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. Swift. 
2. To combat ; to duel ; to contend in fingle 
Szht. Eſdras. 
3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. Dryden. 
4. To contend. Sandys. 

To FIGHT. v. 4. To war againſt ; to combat 


againſt, Dryden. 


FIGHT. , | from the verb.] 
1. Battle. : 
2. Combat 4 duel. 


Dryden. 


| 7 Something to ſcreen the combatants in 
1 


ips. DF. 
FIGHTER. ſ. [from gt.] Warriour; duel- 
litte + 1 Shak} care. 


FIGHTING. participia! a. [from gb. 
1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. Chronicles. 
2. Occupied by war. Pope. 
FYCMEN TT. {. { fgmentum, Latin. ] An inven- 
tion; the idea feigned. Breen. 
FFGPECKER. . | fig and peck. ] A bird. 
FI'GULATE. 0. [from fgu/ns, Latm.] Made 
of potters clay. | | 
FIGURABLE. 2. {from fguro, Latin.] Capa- 
ble of being brought to certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead is figurable, but not 
water. Bacon, 
FIGURABIFLITY. ſ. [from fgurable.] The 
quality of being capable of a certain and ſtable 
1 | 


orm. R 
FFGCUR AL. #2. [from fgure.] Repreſented by 
delineation. . Brown. 

FI'GURATE. a. | fguratus, Latin. ] 

1 Of a certain and determinate form. Bacon. 

Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, fgurate ſtones retaining the forms 
of thells in which they were formed by the de- 
Juge. . ; - 

FIGUR ACTION. /. [ fguratio, Latin.] 

1. Determination to a certain form. Baron, 
2. The act of giving a certain form. Bacon. 

FIGURATIVE. a. [ figuratif, French. ] 

1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe ; typical; re- 
preſentative. ; Hooker. 
2. Not literal. Stilling fleet. 
3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exorna- 

tions. Duden. 
FIGUR ATIVELY. ad. ¶ from pgurative.] By 


a figute; in a ſenſe different from that which : 


words originally imply. Hammond. 


Arbutbnot. rh 


F1L 


FI'GURE. /. | fgura, Latin.) 
1. The form of any thing as terminated þ 
the outline; B: - 
2. Shape; form; ſemblance. Shatfpear, 
3. Perſon ; external form; appearance _ 
or grand, Clarif 
4+ Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence; te. 
markable character. Addi or. 
5+ A ſtatue; an image; ſomething forme! 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe, _Ad%i(;,, 
8. Repreſentations in painting. Dryden, 
7. Arrangement; ditpoſition; modification. 
Waits, 
8. A character denoting a number, deutz 
9. The horoſcope; the diagram of the aſped; 
of the aſtrological houſes. Sbalſpeare. 
10. [In theology. ] Type; repreſentative, 
Roman:. 
It. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking 
in which words are detorted from their lite; 
and primitive ſenſe. In ſtrict acceptation, the 
change of a word is a trope, and any affection 
of a ſentence a figure; but they are generally 
confounded by the exacteſt writers. Stillirg g. 
12. [In grammar.] Any deviation from the 
rules of analogy or ſyntax. 
To FIGURE. v. a. | figur», Latin.] 
1. To form into any determinate ſhape. Dry, 
2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblai;ce. Sei. 
3. To cover or adorn with figures. Chat(p, 
4. To diverſify 3 to variegate with adventiti. 
ous forms. Shalſpeare, 
5. To repreſent by a typical or figurative re. 
ſemblance. Hooker. Dionne, 
6. To image in the mind. Templi. 
7. To prefigure; to foreſhow. Shakſpeare, 
8. To form figuratively ; to uſe in a ſenſe not 


literal. Locle. 
FIGURE-FLINGER. ſ. [ figure and ing.] A 
pretender to aftrology. Collier. 


ETG WORT. /. [ fg and wert.] A plant. 
FILA CEO US. a. [from lum, Latin.] Con- 
ſiſting of threads. Bacon. 
FILACER. /. [ Hlaxarius, low Latin.] An of- 
ficer in the Common Pleas, ſo called becauſe 
he files thoſe writs whereon he makes gn 
arris. 
FI'LAMENT. . [ Flament, French; filaments, 
Latin.] A ſſender thread; a body ſlender and 
long like a thread. Brom, 
FULBERT. ſ. A fine hazel nut with a thin ſhell. 
To FILCH. v. 2. To ſteal; to take by theft; 
to pilfer. It is uſually ſpoken of petty thefb. 
Spenſer. Burton. 
FILCHER. ,. [from f/cb.] A thief; a pettj 
robber. 25 
FILE. ſ. [le, French. : 
I. 7 Not art Witten. 
2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep 
them in order. f Bacon. 
3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries. Shakſpeare 
4. A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind ano. 


ther. Milton. 
5. [peol, Saxon. ] An inſtrument to rib down 
rominences. Maxin. 


FILECUTTER. / [ fil and cue. A 


—_— FIN 


of files. Moxen. horſe,  Shakſpeares 
dy 7 FILE. v. n. [from filum, a thread. FILM. / [pylmepa, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or 
e. 1. To ſtring upon a tread or wire. rbutbnot. kin. - Graunt. 
re. 2. To cut with a file. Ray. To FILM. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
an 3. To foul; to fully ; to pollute. Shakſps with a pellicle or thin ſkin. . Shakſpeare. 
/a, 7 FILE. v. 2. To march in a file, not abreatt, FTLMY. a. [from film. ] Compoſed of thin 
ſe. but one behind another. " Blackmore. pellicles. Pope. 
on. FILEMOT. /. A brown or yellow - brown colour. To FILTER. v. a. [| filtro, low Latin. ] 
ed Swift. 1. To defecate by drawing off liquor along 
7 FILER. /. kay file.) One who files ; one who depending threads. 
” uſes the file in cutting metals. 2. To ſtrain ; to percolate. - Grews 
on. FILIAL. a. [ filial, French; flius, Latin. ] FILTER. . [ filtrum, Latin. ] 
25 I. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. 1. A twiſt of thread, of which one end is dip- 
'b 2. Bearing the character or relation of a ſon. ped in the liquor to be defecated, and the 
Qs | Milton. other hangs below the bottom of the veſſel, ſo 
"bs FILIA'TION. ſ. [from Flias, Latin. ] The re- that the liquor drips from it, | 
8 lation of a ſon to a father: correlative to pa- 2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. Ray. 
th ternity. | Hale. FILTH. /. [pilS, Saxon. ] | 
"3 FILINGS. / [from file.] Fragments rubbed off 1. Dirt; naſtineſs. Sandys. 
il by the file. Felton. 2. Corruption; groſſneſs; pollution. Tillatſon. 
5 75 FILL. v. a. [xyllan, Saxon. ] FILTHILV. ad. from f/thy.] Nattily ; foul- 
= 1. To put into any ſpace till no more can be ly ; groſsly. L' Eftrange. 
uy admitted. | Samuel. FFLTHINESS. . ſ from filthy .] 
fr 4 2, To ftore abundantly. Geneſis. 1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs; dirtineſs. Sandys. 
he 3. To ſatisfy 3 to content. Cheyne. 2. Corruption; pollution. South. 

4. To glut; to ſurfeit. Shakſpeare. FCL TH. a. [from fth.] 

c. J) FILL out. To pour out liquor for drink. 1. Naſty ; foul ; dirty. Shakſpeare. 
bo | 6. To FILL out, To extend by ſomething 2. Groſs; polluted. Dryden. 
WF conteined. | Dryden. To FYLTRATE. v. a. [from filter.] To 
A, ; « To FILL up, To make full. Pope. ftrain ; to percolate. *" © Arbuthnot. 
7 ; To FILL up. To ſupply. Addiſon. FILTRA'TION. ſ. [from fi/trate.] A method 
by 9. To FILL up. To occupy by bulk. | by which liquors are produced fine and clear. 
= | - 10. To FILL 2p. To engage; to employ. | Boyle. 
* To FILL. v. n. : FIMBLE Hemp. ſ. [corrupted from female. ] 
5 1. To give drink. Shakſpeare. The light ſummer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 
E 2. To grow full. is called fimble hemp. Mortimer. 
- 3. To FiLL up. To grow full. Woodward, FIN. ſ. pin, Saxon.] The wing of a 6th; the 
. & FILL. / [from the verb.] limb by which he balances his body, and 
| | 1. As much as may produce complete ſatis- moves in the water. Addiſon, 
2 faction. Fairfax. FIN-FOO TED. a. [ In and frot.] Falmipedous z 
. | 2. The place between the ſhafts of a carriage; having feet with membranes between the toes. 
n | the thill. | Mortimer. . Brown. 
. FILLER. ſ. [from fil. FI'NABLE. a. [ from fine.] That admits a fine; 
fo 1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe, that deſerves a fine. Hayward. 
* 2 Dryden. FINAL. a. [ final, French.] a | 
1 2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of 1. Ultimate; laſt. Milton. 
. carriage. a Mortimer. 2. Concluſive; deciſive. Davies. 
. FILLET. /. [ filet, French.] 3. Mortal; deſtructive, * Spenſer. _ 
4 ; 1, A band tied round the head or other part. 4. Reſpecting the end or motive. Collier. 


- | Dryden. FINALLY. ad. | from final.] 85 
2. The fleſhy part of the thigh ; applied com- 1. Ultimately ; laſtly ; in concluſion. Milton. 


5  Tronly to veal, Dryden. 2. Completely; without recovery. South. 
2 3+ Meat rolled together, and tied round. FINANCE. f. [French.] Revenue; income; 
oy | 4+ [In architecture.] A little member which profit. =_ Bacon. 
Appears in the ornaments and mouldings, and FI'NANCIER. /. French. ] One who collects 
1s otherwiſe called liftel, = Harris. or farms the publick revenue. 
- To FILLET. v. a. [from the noun. ] FINARY. /. [from to fine.] The ſecond forges 
a | 1. To bind with a bandage or fillet, at the iron mills. | a 
8 2. To adorn with an aſtragal. Fxcdus. FINCH. /. [pinc, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird of which 
- To FIYLLIP. v. a. To ſtrike with the nail of we have three kinds, the goldfinch, the chaf- 
= , the finger by a ſudden ſpring. Bacen. finch, and the bulfinch. 
; Eo —— ſ. [from the verb.] A jerk of the To FIND. v. a. [yyn dan, Saxon. ] 
in | Frey let go from the thumb. | 1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. Milt. 
5 LY. J. [ filoy, Welch.] 2. To obtain ſomething loſt,  Shakſpeare. 
er 1. A young horſe or mare. Not uſed. Suck. 3. To meet with; to fall upon. Cœaoley. 
of 2. A young mare; oppoſed to a colt or young 4. To knew by experience. Cccoltey. 


1 ; 5. To 


FIN 


5. To diſcover by tudy. Conley. 
6. To diſcover what is hidden. Cowley. 
7. To hit on by chance; to perceive by ac- 


cigent. Comvley e 
8. To gain by any mental endeavour. Pope. 
9. To remark ; to obſerve. Conoley. 


10. To detect; to deprehend 3 to catch. Locke. 
11. To teach; to attain. Col y. 
12. To meet. Coleye 
13. To ſettle 3 to fix any thing in one's own 
opinion. Cooley. 
14. To determine by judicial verdict. Sbalſp. 
15. To ſupply; to furniſh : as, be finds me 
in money. 
16. IIn law.] To prove: as, to find a Lill. 
17. To FixD bimſelf. To be; to fare with 
regard to eaſe or pain. | L'Eſtrange. 
18. To FIN D cout. To unriddle; to ſolve. 
18. To FIND cat. To diſcover ſomething 
hidden. Nexoton. 
72 To FIN D outs To obtain the knowledge 
Dryden. 
20. To FIN D out, To invent; to excogitate. 


Cbrenicles. 
FINDER. ,. [from f:d.] 
1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
2. One that picks up any thing loſt. Craſheww. 
FINDFA'ULT. /. | find and fault.] A cen- 
ſurer; a cavillhe. Shakſpeare. 
FINDY. a. [ Fyndiz, Sax.] Plump; weighty ; 3 
firm; ſolid. Not uſed. Junius. 
FINE. a. [ firne, French. ] 


1. Not coarſe. 


Spenſer. 


2. Refined ; pure; free from droſs. Ezra. 
3. Subtle ; thin; tenuops. Bacon. 
4+ Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated. Temple. 
5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. Bacon. 
5. Clear; pellucid; tranſparent. | 

7. Nice; exquiſite ; delicate. Darics. 
3. Artful ; dexterous. Bacon. 
9. Fraudulent ; ; fly; knaviſhly ſubtle. 

10. Elegant; with elevation. Dryden. 


11. Beautiful with dignity. 

12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. 

13. Showy ; ſplendid. Swift. 
FINE. /. | fir, Cimbr.] 

1. A mulct ; a pecuniary puniſhment. 

2. Penalty. Shai ſpeare. 

3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty, Pope. 

4. The end; concluſion. [ fn, Fr.] Sidney. 
To FINE. v. &. [from ue, the adjective.] 

1. To refine; to purity. Job. 

2. To embeiliſh ; to decorate. Sbalſpeare. 

3. To make leſs coarſe. Mortimer. 

4. To make tranſparent. Mortimer. 


5. To puniſh with pecuniary penalty, | from 
the ſubſtantive, ] Locke. 
To FINE. v. =. To punith by fine. Oldbam. 


To FENEDR AW. +. 9. | fire and draw.] To 
ſew up a rent with fo much nicety that it is 
not perceived. 

FINEDRAWER. /. [from fnc&raw.] One 
whoſe bufinefs is to ſew up rents. 

FI'NEF|NGERED. a. [ fine der} Nice; 
artful; exquifite, Spenſer. 


FINNY 


E 


FI'NELY. ad. | from fine.] 
1. Beautifully ; elegantly. Mei, by 

2. Keenly ;. ſharply ; with a tin edge 5 
poi nt. A cac ham. 
3. Not coarſely; not meanly. Bacon. 
4+ In imall parts; ſubtilly , not en 
8. Wretchediy : an irony. 

FI'NENESS. ſ. [from fine. ] 
I. Elegance; beauty ; delicacy, Sidney, 
2. Show; ; ſplendour; gayety of appearance. 
3. Subtilty; artfulneſs; ingenuity, Shatſp, 
4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe mix- 
tures. Bacor. 


FI'N 3 . [from fine. ] One who purifies me- 


Preoverks, 
FI Sep RY. . [from fine. ] Show; ſplendour of 
appearance. Jeuthern, 
FINE'SSE, ſ. [French.] Artifice ; ftratagem, 
Hayward, 
FI'NGER. /. [inzen, Saxon. ] 
1. The flexible member of the hand by which 
men catch and hold. Xell. 
2. A ſmail meaſure of extenſion. Wilkins, 
3. The hand; the inftrument of work. 
To FINGER. v. a. | from the houn. ] 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 
3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. Sbal. 
4. To perform any work exquiſitely with the 
fingers. Spenſer, 
FINGLEFANGLE. /; from fangle.] A trite, 
tudibras, 
FI'NICAL. a. [from fine.] Nice; foppith. Sb. 
FI'NICALLY. ad. from finical.] Foppiſhly. 
FINICALNESS. /. — finical. ] Superfluous 


nicety. 


Grew, 


To FINISH. v. a. [ Fnir, French. ] 
1. To bring to the end purpoſed; to com- 
plete. Luke. 
2. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency in- 
tended. Blackmore, 
FI'NISHER. /. -| from finiſp.] 
1. Performer; accompliſher. Shakſpeare, 
2. One that puts an end. Hookers 
3. One that completes or perfects. Hebrews, 


FINITE. a. [ finitus, Latin. ] Limited; bound- 


ed. of e 
FINSTELESS. a. [from fnite.] Without 
bounds ; unlimited. Brown, 


FINITELY. as. | from finite. ] Within certain 
limits; to a certain degree. Stilling fleets 
FI'NITENESS. /. [from finite. ] Limitation 
confinement within certain boundaries, Nerris. 
FINITUDE. /. | from finite. ] Limitation ; con- 
finement within certain boundaries. Cheyne. 
FiNLESS. a. from fins.] Wanting fins. 
FINLIEE. a. 9 fn and like.] Formed in imĩ-· 
tation of fans. Dioden. 
FI/NNED. a. [from fun.] Having broad edges 
ſpread out on either ide. Mortimer. 
. a. [from in.] Furniſhed with fins 
fried for the element of water. Backus : 
FI'NTOED. 4. [Vn and toe. Palmipedous; 
having a membrance between the toes. Rays 
FI'NOCHIO. /. A fpecies of fennel. 


HPPLE. 5 [from bela, Lat.] A ftopper = x 


4. Flame; light; luſtre. 


ER 
t rr, Welch.] The tree of which 
m. Lf are made. RK Pepe. 
E. . Fyn, Saxon. 

"oy 5 — element. Dyyden. 
2. Any thing burning. SEED , Cuxoley. 
'2; Aconflagration of towns or countries. Gran. 

Shakſpeare. 

Torture by burning. Prior. 

6. The puniſhment of the damned. Iſaiab. 
7. Any thing that inflames the paſſions. Sh. 
8. Ardour of temper.” 792 Atterbury. 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of fancy; 
ſpirit of ſentiment. - : - Coley. 
10. The paſſion of love. "Shadwell, 
11. Ernptions or impoſtumations: as, Sf. 

.- Anthony's fire. 5 
12. 75 ſu FIR en, or ſet on FIE. To 


kindle; to inflame. Taylor. 
7 FIRE. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
"Fd To ſet on firez to kindle. l Hayward. 


2. To inflame the paſſions; to animate. 
3. To drive by fire. Sbalſpeare. 
7. FIRE. v. n. | Ed 
1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion. 
3. To diſcharge any firearms. : 
FIREARMS. /. [ fre and arms. } Arms which 
owe their efficacy to fire; guns.  Clarendor. 
FIREBALL. ſ. {| fire and ball.]. Grenado; 
ball filled with combuſtibles, . and durfting 
where it is throw. South. 
FIREBRAND. /. Fre and brand. 
1. A piece of wood kindled. L'Eſtrange. 
2. An incendiary ; one who inflames factions. 
Ie Baton. 
FIREBRUSN. ſ. [ Fre and br uſp.] The bruth 
which hangs by the fire to ſweep the hearth. 
inf  ANeonfe. 
FIRECROSS. /. [ fire and-crofo. ] A token in 
' Sootland for the nation to take arms. Hayæo. 
FIYREDRAKE. , [fire and dratbe.] A fiery 
ſerpent. | Drayton. 
FIRELOCK. ſ. [re and lock.] 
gun; a gun diſcharged by ſtriking ſteel with 
flint. 3 
FIREMAN. /. { fre and man.] 
1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burn- 
ing houſes. 88 % bn 4 Gay. 
2. A man of violent paſſions. TDatier. 
FIRENEW. 4. | fre and neu.] New as from 
the forge z new from the melting-houſe. 
FIREPAN. . [ fre and par. ] — 5 
1. A pan for holding fire. Bacon. 
2. [In a gun. ] The receptacle for the prim- 
ing powder. | | 
FIRER, /. [from fre.] An incendiary. Carew. 


FIRESHIP. , { Fre and fhip.] - A thip filled 


with combuſtible matter to fire the veſſels of 
the enemy. Wiſeman. 
FIRESHOVEL. J. | $re and ſbevel.] The in- 
firument with which the hot coals are thrown. 


. 8 ; | : Braun . 
FI'RESIDE. . [ fre and Fide.] The hearth ; the 
chimne Prior. 


y. | 6 
FIRESTICK. / [ fire and fiel.] A lighted 
Sith of brand, 1725 72 5 Daly. 


A dablier's- 


Gay. 


RI 


FIRESTONE. /. [e and ſſone.] The fre- 
ſine, or pyrites, is a compound metallick foſ- 
{1 compoled of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unme- 
tallick earth, but in very different proportions 
in the ſeveral maſies. It has its names of 
©- pyrites; or freſtone, from its giving ſire on be- 
ing firuck againſt a ſteel much more freely 
than a flint will do. HII. 
FIREWOOD. /. [Fre and od. Wood to 
burn; fewel. bu A * 
FIREWORK. /[. [ fre and eovrk,] Show of 
fire; pyrotechnical performance. Brown. 
FIRING. /. from re.] Fewel. Mortimer. 
To FIRK. v. a. from ferio, Latin. ] To whip; 
to beat. f „.in Hudibrus. 
FFRKIN. /. [from reopen, Saxon. ] | 
1. A veſſel containing nine gallons. Arbutb. 
2. A ſmall veſſel. Diesnbam. 
FIRM. a. | firmus, Latin. 
1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or alen 3 hard, 
oppoſed to ſoſft. -« Cleawelands 
2. Conſtant; ſteady ; reſolute ; fixed; un- 
( makes. ; Tillotſon. Walſh. 


7 BIRM..v. a. [ frmo, Latin.] 


1. To ſettle; to confirm; to'eftabliſh ; to fix. 
* Knolles. 
2. To fix without wandering. Spenſer. 
FIRMAMENT. /. { frmamentum, Lat.] The 
. ſky'; the heavens, Raleigh. 
FIRMAME'N TAL. a. [from\firmament.] Ce- 
Þ.eſtial 3 of the upper regions. Dryden. 
FI'RMLY. ad. [from rm. 

1. Strongly ; impenetrably; immoveably. 
2. Steadily ; conſtantly; +) '. ' Aadiſen. 
FI'RMNESS. ſ. [ from Arm.] 


— 


I. Stability; hardneſs; compactneſs; ſoli- 


r 4 Burnet. 
2. Durability. 1 Hayward. 
2 Certaĩinty; ſoundneſs. South. 


4. Steadineſs; conſtancy; reſolution. Reſc. 
FIRST. /. [pinyx, Saxon. ] 


1. The ordinal of one. Shakſpeares 
2. Earheſt in time. Hebrezus. Prior. 
3. Foremoſt in place. | 
4. Higheſt in dignity. Daniel. 

5. Great; excellent. Sbalſpeare. 


FIRST. ad. a 
1. Before any thing elſe ; earlieſt, Dryden. 
2. Before any other conſiderations  Batons 
3. At the beginning; at firſt. | 


- Bentley. 
FIRST-GOT. . [from ii and 
FIRST-BEGO'DTEN. bega. ] The eldeſt 


of children. Milton. 
FIRST-FRUITS. ſ. | frft and fruits. ] 
1. What the ſeaſon firſt produces or matures 
of any kind. : ' Prior. 
2. The firſt profits of any thing. Bacon. 
3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. Milton. 
FIRSTLING. a. [from #-/.] That which is 
firſt produced or brought forth. Deuteronomy. 
FIRSTLING. / from frf.] - | 
1. The firſt produce or offspring. Milton. 
2. The thing firſt thought or done. Sbakſp. 
FI'SCAL. / [from fiſcus, Latin. } Exchequer ; 
revenue. | | Bacon. 
FISH. / [ pire, Saxon. ] An animal that inha- 
bity 
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made long for the 


J FISSURE. v. a. 


FIT 


bits the water. Sbabſpeare. Creech. 
To FISH. v. u. 
1. To be employed in catching fiſhes. 
2. Jo endeavour at any thing by artifice. 
Te FISH. . a. To fearchin queſt of fiſh. Swift. 
FISH-HOOK. /. Che and bank. ] A hook to 
catch fiſhes. Grew. 
FISH-POND. 1 1% * ee A ſmall pool 
for fiſh. | Mortimer, 
FIS HER. / [from sb.] One who is employed 
in catching fiſh, Sandys. 
FI'SHERBOAT. [Aber and boat.] A boat 
employed in catching fiſh. 
FISHERMAN. /. | fer and man.] One whoſe 
employment and livelihood is to catch fiſh. 
4 1 5 Waller. 
I'SHERTOWN. and toton.] A town 
inhabited by Ae Clarendon. 
FISHERY. 2 [from fiber. } The buſineſs of 


; catching fiſh, Addiſon. 


FISHFUL. a. [from $þ.] Abounding with 
Cam 


. fiſh. 
To FISHIFY. v. a. [from f To turn to 
fiſh. Shakſpeare. 
8 + [from fb] Commodity of tak- 
ing fiſh. penſer. 
FISHKETTLE. L+ rp kettle. ] A caldron 
to be 4 without 
bending. Grezw. 
FISHMEAL. Diet of fiſh. Sharp. 
FFSHMONGER. /. A dealer in fiſh. Carew. 
FI'SHY. a. [from i. | 
I, Conſiſting of fi ſh. 5 Pope. 
2. Having the qualities of a fiſh. Brown. 
FI'SSILE. a. | fifilis, Lat.] Having the grain in 
_ certain direction, ſo as to be cleft. Newwtor. 
FISSFLITY. ſ. [from file.] The quality of 
admitting to be cloven. 
FI'SSURE. /. [ ffura, Latin; fiſſure, French. ] 
A cleft; à narrow chaſm where a breach has 
been made.  Wwdward. 


. cleave; to make a fiſſure. 1ſ-man. 
FIST. ſ. [fipr, Saxon. ] The hand clenched 

with the fingers doubled down. Denham. 
To FIST. v. a. 5 * 

1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. Dryden. 
2. To gripe with the fiſt. Sbattſeare. 
FIS TIN UT. /. A piſtachio nut. 
FI'STICUFFS. J. [ and caff.] Battle with 

the fit. More. 
FISTULA. . [ Shale, French. 

1. A finuous ulcer callous within. Wiſeman. 

2. FisTvr. a Lachrymalis. A diſorder of the 
- Canals leading from the eye to the noſe, which 


obſtructs the natural progreſs of the tears, and. 


makes them trickle down the cheeks. Sharp. 
FISTULAR. a. {from #/ula.] Hollow like a 


pipe. 
F I'STULOUS. a. [ fftulieux, Fr.] Having the 


nature of a fiſtula. 
e . 

A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any inter- 

| . diſtemper. Sharp. 

2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion ; inter- 


val. 8 ä Rogers. 


Vi iſeman. 


from the _ To 
| TO a. ¶ Fip, Saxon. ] Four and one; balf of 


NEX 


3. * violent affection of mind or 8 
4+ Diſorder; diſtemperature. Shakſprare, 
5. The hyfterical diforders of women, and 
the convulſions of childien. 
FIT. a. 
1. Qualified; proper; able. Cooley. 
2. Convenient ; meet; proper; right. 4% 
To FIT. . a. [witten, Flemiſh. ] | 
1. To accommodate to any thing; to ſuit one 
thing to another. Denhan, 
2+ To accommodate a perſon with any thing, 
Wiſeman, 
3. To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing, 
4. To FIT out, To furniſh; z to equip. 
5. To FiT 2p. To furniſh; to make proper 
for uſe. | 
To FIT. v. n. To be proper; to be fit. 
FITCH. /. A ſmall kind of wild pea, common. 
ly wetch. Tuſſr. 
FI'TCHAT. / au, Fr.] A ſtinking little 
FI'TCHEW. beaſt, that robs the hen-roog 
and warren. 
F 3 UL. a. | fit and full. ] Varied by parox. 


Shakſpeare, 

F EI 7. ad. [ from Ft.] 

1. Properly ; juſtly ; seaſonably. Til hier, 

2. Commodiouſly ; meetly. Donne. 
FI'"FTMENT. ſ. [fro _ ] Something adapted 

to a particular pur Shakfſpeare, 
FI'TNESS. /. [from fit.] 
1. Propriety 3 rheetnels 3 Juſtneſs ; reaſon. 

ableneſs. Hooker, 
| 3+ Convenience; commodity z the tate of 
being fit. Shakſpeare. 
FI'TTER. . [from fit.] 

1. The perſon or thing that confers fitneſs for 

any thing. Mortimer. 

2. A ſmall bit. 
FITZ. / {Norman.] A ſon: as, Fitzberbert, 
the ſon of Herbert; Fitzroy, the ſon of the 
king. It is commonly uſed of illegitimate 
children. 


F I'VELEAVED Graſs. J. Cinquefoil; a ſpecies 
of clover. 

FIVES. /. 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A diſeaſe of -horſes. 

To FIX. v. 3. on French. ] 
1. To make faſt, firm, or table. Milton. 
2. To ſettle; to "eſtabliſh invariably. 
3. To direct without variation. 
4+ To deprive of volatility. 
£. To pierce; to transfix. 

6. To wichhold from motion. 

To FIX. v. 3. 8 

1. To determine the reſolution. Locke: 

2. To reſt; to ceaſe to wander. Waller, 

3. To loſe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

FIXATION. |. French. 

1. Stability; firmneſs ; ; ſteadineſs. K. Char. 

2. Reſidence in a certain place. Raleigh. 
3. Forbearance of excurſion. Matis. 
4. Want or deſtruction of volatility. _ 

- 5. Reduction from fluid to firm. — if 


Sbabſpeart. 


Dryden. 
Locte. 
Sandys, 


k. 


d 


FLAGITIOUS. 2. 


"LA 


FIXEDLY. ad. [from fixed.) Certainly ; firm- 


ly. ; Leckes 
F1'XEDNESS. /. [from fixed. ] 
. Stability; firmneſs. _ 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. 
3. Solidity 3 coherence of parts. Bentley. 
Steadineſs ; ſettled opinion. X. Charles. 
Coherence of parts. Boyle. 


Locke. 


FIXIDITY. [« 


FLA 


2. Glowing ; fluſhed. Pope. 
3. Red; imprinted red. Pre. 
4. Notorious; flaming out. Smith. 


FLAGRA'TION. /. | fagro, Latin.] Burning. 
FLA'GSTAFF. ſ. [Hag and flaff.] The ſtaff 
on Which the flag is fixed. Dryden. 


FLAIL. /. [ agellum, Latin. ] The inſtrument 


witk which grain is beaten out of the ear. Dr. 


FIXITY. / | fxite, French. ] Coherence of FLAKE. /. [ floccas, Latin. ] 


Newton, 
parts. 
FIXTURE. f. [from fix.] 
1. Poſition. 
2. Stable preſſure. 
Firmneſs; ſtable ſtate. 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. 


112010. 5 A kind of dart or harpoon with 


which ſeamen ſtrike fiſh. 


FLA'BBY. a. [ faccidus, Lat.] Soft; not firm. 
Arbuthnot. 


| FLABILE. a. [ flabilis, Latin] Subject to be 


blown. 


* FLACCID. 4. | flaccidus, Lat.] Weak ; lim- 


Holder. 
Laxity; 
Wiſeman. 


ber; not Riff z lax 3 not tenſe. 


FLACCTDITY. /. 2 flaccid. ] 
limberneſs ; want of tenſion. 


7 FLAG. v. n. [ faggeren, Dutch. ] 


1. To hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or tenſion. 


| Boyle. 

2. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. Swift. 
3. To grow feeble ; to loſe vigor. B. Jonſ. 
Ti FLAG. Vs As 5 * 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to droop. Prior. 
2. To lay with a broad ſtone. Sandys. 


FLAG. /,. [from the _ EN 
1. A water plant with a broad bladed leaf and 


yellow flower. ©» Sandys. 
2. The colours or enfign of a ſhip or land 
forces, 3 f | Temp! Co 


ments. Woodward. 


| FLAG-BROOM./. [from flag and broom. ] A 


broom for ſweeping flags or pavements. 


\ FLAG-OFFICER: . [| flag and officer. J A 
Addiſon: ' 
| FLAG SHIP. /. | fag and fip.] The ſhip in 


commander of a ſquadron. 


which the commander of a fleet is. 
FLAG-WORM. / ¶ flag and wvorm. ] A grub bred 
in watery places among flags or ſedges. Walton. 


| FLA'GELET.. I Hageolet, French.] A ſmall 


flute. 5 ö More. 
FLAGELLA'TION. / The uſe of the ſcourge. 
Garth. 


| FLAGGINESS. / [from flaggy.] Laxity ; 


limberneſs ; want of tenſion. 


| FLA'GGY. a. [from flag] = 
1. Weak ; lax ; limber ; not tenſe. Dryden. 


2. Weak in taſte; infipid. Bacon. 
[from flagitium, Latin. ] 


Wicked ; villanous ; atrocious. Roſcommon. 


| FLAGITIOUSNESS. / I from flagitious. ] 


Wickednels ; villany. 


* 


| FLA'GON. } [ flagon, French.] A veſſel of 


drink with a narrow mouth. Reſcommon. 
PLA GRANCY. „ [ fagrantia, Latin. | Burn- 
FL. heat; fire. OPS > Bacon. 
AGRANT,. a. { flagrans, Latin. 
1. Ardent ; burning; eager. | Hooker, 


— 


Shᷣałſpeare. 


3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed in ſmooth pave- 


I. Any thing that appears looſely put together. 
; by Grew. 

2, A ſtratum; layer; film; lamina, Sandys, 
ELA'KY. a. [from flake: ] : 

1. Looſely hanging together. Þlackmore. 

2. Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into la- 

minæ-. + 


FLAM. /. A falſehood ; a lie; an illuſory pre- 


text, A cant word. South, 
To FLAM. v. g. | from the noun. ] To deceive 
with a lie. Souths 
FLAMBEAU. ſ. [French.] A lighted torch. 
| Dryden. 

FLAME. ſ. [ famma, Latin.] | 
1. Light emitted from fire. Cooley. 
2. Fire. Cowteys 


3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright= 
neſs of fancy. Waller. 
4+ Ardour of inclination. 

5 - Paſſion of love. 

To FLAME. v. u. / 1 : 

. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
of light. Milton. 
2. To ſhine like flame. Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 


 FLAMECO'LOURED. a. [ fame and colours] 


Of a bright yellow colour. Peacham. 
FLAMEN. ſ. [ Latin. A prieſt ; one that of- 
ficiates in ſolemn offices. Pope. 


ope 
FLAMMABLLITV. /, | famma, Latin.} The 


quality of admitting to be ſet on fire. Browns 
FLAMMA'TION, /, | fammatio, Latin. ] The 
act of ſetting on flame. Brown. 
FLA'MMEOUS. à. { flammens, Latin, ] Con- 

fitting of flame. . Brown. 
FLAMMIFEROUS, a» f fammifer, Latin. 

Bringing flame. _ Ditto 
FLAMMUIVOMOUS. a... famma and womo,. 


'Latin.] Vomiting out flame. 

FRA'MY. a. from flame.] | ; 
1. Inflamed ; burning; flaming. | Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame. Bacon. 


i 


FLANK. /. | fanc, French. ] 


1. That part of the fide of a quadtuped near 
the hinder thigh. ; | 
2. [In men. ] The latter part of the lower belly. 
Popes. 

3. The fide of an army or fleet. Hayward. 
4. That part of a baſtion which reaches from 
the curtain to the face, Harris. 
To FLANK. v. n. = EC: 
1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet, 


2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or command 


any pafs on the fide; to be on the fide. Dryd. 
FLANKER. /. {from fank.] A fortification 
zutcing out fo as to command the fide of a 
body marching to the aſſault. Kolles. 


To 


Cowley: 


* 


Peac bam. 
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FLAP. ſ. [lappe, Saxon.] 
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FLA 
To FLA'NKER. w. a. [ flanguer, French.} To 
defend by lateral fortifications. 


FLANNEL. /. [gw/anen, Welch. ] A foft nappy 


ſtuff or wool. Shakſpeares 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe. 

2. The motion of any thing broad and . looſe. 
3. A difeaſe in horfes. Farrier's Didi. 
To FLAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe. Tickell. 
To FLAP. . u. | - 

1. To play the wings with noiſe. L' E#-anges 
. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depend- 
ing. | 4 Gay. 
FLA'PDRAGON. /. | 
1. A play in which they catch reſins out of 
- burning brandy. 
2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. Shatſp. 
To FLA'PDRAGON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To twallow ; to devour, Shakſpeare. 
FLAPEARED. a. | flap and car.] Having 
| locle and broad ear s. Shakſpeare. 
To FLARE. v. a. ſtrom federen, to flutter, 
Dutch. 

1. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. Shakſp. 
2. To glitter with a tranſient luſtre. Herbert. 

3. To glitter offenſtvely. Milton. 

4+ To be in too much tight. Prior. 
FLASH. ſ. [o, Minſbiæv.] 
1. Sudden, quick, tranfitory blaze. Reſcommon. 

2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. Raleigh. 
2. A ſhort tranſient ſtate. Bacon. 

4. A body of water driven by violence. 
Te FLASH. v. n... . 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranſient flame. 


2. To burſt out into any kind cf violence. 
3. To break out into wit, merriment, or bright 


+ thought. Be. Felton. 
7 FLASH. v. a. To ſtrike up large bodies of 
water. | Carewws 


FLA'SHER. . from flaſh.] A man of more 
appearance of wit than reality. 
FLA'SHILY. ad. [from floſpy.] With empty 
+ ſhow. | 
FLA*SHY. a. from flaſb.] | 
1. Empty; not foiid; ſhowy without fub- 
ſtance. Digby. 
2. Inſipid; without force or ſpirit. Bacon. 
FLASK. /. [ faſque, French.] 
1. A bottle; a veſſel. King. 
2. A pow6er-horn. Shakſpeare. 
FLA'SKET. .. [from flaſk. ] A veſlel in which 
viands are ſerved. | Pope. 
FLAT. a. | p/at, French.] 
1. Horizontally level without inclination. Add. 
2. Smooth; without protuberances. Bac. 


$. Dull; unanimated; frigid. 


9+ Depreſſed; ſpiritleſs; dejected. Millan. 


Boyle. 


3. Without elevation. Milton. 
4+ Level with the ground. Scuib. 
5. Lying proſtrate; lying along. Daniel. 
6. [In painting. ] Wanting relief; wanting 
>minence of the figures. / 
7. Taſteleſs; infipid ; dead. Philips. 
Bacon. 


— DEE 


FLA 


10. Unpyleaſing; taſteleſs Ars 

i b 
11 Peremptory ; abſolute ; downriche cy 
12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp in cy 


5 
FLAT. . of 28 
1. A level; an extended plane. tor 
2. Even ground; not mountainous. Minn. 


3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inunda. 
tions. Shak 
4. Shallow; ftrand ; place in the at, wa 
the water is not deep. Raltigh, 
5. The broad fide of a blade. Dryden, 
6. Depreiſion of thought or language, Dryden, 
7. A ſurface without relief, or prominences, 
Bentig. 
To FLAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To level; to depreſs; to make broad and 
ſmooth. Crcecb. 
2. To make vapid. Bacon. 
To FLAT. v. . 
1. To grow flat: oppoſed to ſavcll. Temple, 
2. To render unanimated or vapid. X. Char, 
FI. A TLONG. ad. | fat and lang.] With the 
flat downward z not edgewiſe. Shatkſprare, 


FLA'TLY. ad. | from flat. 


1. Horizontally; without inclination, 
2. Without prominence or elevation, 
3. Without ipirit; dully ; frigidly, 


4. Peremptorily ; downright. Daniil. 
FLA”PNESS. /. from flat. 

1. Evenneis; level extenſien. 

2. Want of relief or prominence. Adder. 


3. Deadneſs; inſipidity; vapidneſs. Mortimer. 
4. Dejection of tate, Shakſpeare, 
5. Dejection of mind; want of life. 
6. Dulneſs; inſipidity; frigidity. Collier. 
7. The contrary to ſarillneis or acuteneſs of 
found. © ER? Bacer. © 
To FLA'T TEN. . a. [from flat.] 
1. To make even or level, without prominence 
or elevation. 3 


2. To beat down to the ground. Mortimer. 


3. To make vapid. 


4. To deject; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. 
To FLA'TTEN. v. 2. 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and inſipid. 


L' E frarę. 


FLA'TTER. f. [from fat] The workman 0! 


inſtrument by which bodies are flattened. 
To FLATTER. we'ae [| flatter, French. ] 
1. To footh with praiſes; to pleaſe with bland- 


iſhments. Shakſpeart, 
2. To praife falſely. Youngs 
3. To pleaſe ; to ſooth. Dryden. 

Mutor. 


4. To raiſe falſe hopes. 


 FLA'TTERER. /. | from fatter. ] One who 


flatters; a fawner 3 a wheedler. Swift. 
FLA'TTERY. /. | flaterie, Fr.] F alſe praiſe ; 
artful obſequiouſneſs. Yours, 
FLA'TTISH. a. | from Hat. Somewhat flat; 
approaching to flatneſs. Werdaard, 
FLA'TULENCY. ſ. [from fatulent.] 
1, Windineſs; fulneſs of wind. Arbutbrot, 
2. Emptineſs ; vanity ; levity airineſs. Glan. 
FLA'TULENT. a. | flatulentus, ea fo 
AT ro} } ir indy. r , 
1. Turgid with air ; windy Ewe 


Ve. 
n O 


and- 
ed. 
Ang 
den. 
Autor. 
who 
wifts 
aiſe 3 
bung. 
flat; 
Var. d . 


brot: 1 


Ilan. 


el. 
pſ7! 


PI. E 


. Empty; vain 3 big without ſubſtance or 
be.. Dryden. 
FLATUO'SITY. / [flatuofite, Fr.] Windi- 
neſs; f algeſs of air. ; B acon. 
FLATUOUS. a. [from flatus, Lat! n.] Windy; 
full of wind. % 5 Bacon. 
FLATUS. ſ. [Latin.] Wind gathered in any 
cavities of the body. vincy. 
TATWISE. ad. Witheche flat downward 3 not 
the edge · Mood ⁊uard. 
To FLAUNT. D. N. : : ; 
1 ake a fluttering ſhow in apptrel. 
N 8 A . Milton. Boyle. 
2. To be hang with ſomething looſe and fly- 
ing. Pope. 
FLAUNT. ,. Any thing looſe and-airy. Shak. 
FLA'VOUR. . 


1. Power of pleaſing the taſte. Addiſon. 
2. $weetnels to the ſmell ; odour ; fragrance. 
_ 2 Drzden. 
FLA'VOROUS. a. [from flawour.] 
1. Delightful to the palate. Dryden. 
2. Fragrant ; odorous. 
FLAW. J. ode, to break. ] 
1. A crack or breach in any thing. Beyle. 
2. A fault; a defect. Dryden. 


3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt, Chapman. 

4. A tumult z a tempeſtuous uproar. Dryden. 
5. A ſudden commotion of mind. Shatſp. 
To FLAW. v. a. [from the noun. ] _ 

1. To bieak ; to crack; to damage with fiſ- 


2. To break ; to violate. Shakſpeare. 
FLA'WLESS. a. [from/fawp.] Without cracks; 
without defects. Boyle. 
FLAWN. [. [plena, Saxon. ] A ſort of cuſtard; 
a pie baked in a diſh. : 
To: FLA'WTER. v. a. To ſcrape or pare a ſkin. 
FLA'WY. a. [from flaw. } Full of flaws. 
FLAX. ſ. [pleux, plex, Saxon. ] 
1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt thread 


is made. Miller. 
2 The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed for 
the ſpinner. Dryden. 


FLA'XCOMB. /. T fax and comb.] The inftru- 
ment with which the fibres'of flax are cleanſed 
from the brittle parts. 

FLAXDRESSER, / | fax and dreſs.] He that 
prepares flax for the ſpinner. 

FLA'XEN. a. [from fax. ] 

1. Made of flax. = 
2. Fair, long, and flowing. 

FLA'XWEED. J. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. E Dutch. } 
1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. 

2, To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. | Sæoift 
FLA VER. ſ. [from ffay.] He that ſtrips off 

the ſkin of any thing. 

FLEA. {. (Flea, Saron.] A ſmall red infeR re- 
markable for its agility in leaping. e 


Addiſon 


| Fo FLEA. v. 4. [from the un.] To clean 
from fleas | | 


FLEABANE, f. T fea and Zane.) A Plant. 
Ar 1. 28 | Lane 
FLE ABITING, 1 1 [fea and bite. 


Boyle. 


Raleigh, 


FLE 


1. Red marks cauſed by fleas. Wiſeman. 
2, A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by 


the ſting of a flea. | Harvey. 
FLEABIT TEN. a. ¶ flea and bite. 

I. Stung by fleas. | 

2. Mean ; worthlefs. _ Cleaweland. 


FLEAK. /. {from floccus, Lat.] A ſmall lock, 
thread, or twiſt. 4 More. 
FLEAM. ,. An inſtrument ufed to bleed cattle, 


To FLEDGE. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] To 
— furniſh with wings; to ſupply with feathers. 
To FLEE. v. 7. pret. ed. To run from To 

ger; to have recourſe to ſhelter. Tillotſon. 
FLEECE. / ly r, pler, Sax.] As much wool 

as is ſhorn from one ſheep. Sbalſpeare. 
To FLEECE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep. 

2. To ſtrip; to pull; to plunder, as a ſheep is 

robhed of its wool. iſor. 
FLE'ECED. a. [from fleece.) Having fleeces of 

"wool. | Spenſer. 
FLEE'CY. a. [from fleece.] Woolly ; covered 

with wool. Prior. 
To FLEER. v. n. [pleandian, to trifle, Sax, ] 

1. To mock ; to gibe ; to jeſt with inſolence 

and contempt. Swift. 

2. To leer; to grin with an air of civility. 
FLEER. / from the verb.] 

1. Mockery expreſſed either in words or looks, 


_ | 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. _ outh. 


FLEERER. ſe [from flecr.] A mocker; a 
fawner. | „ 
FLEET. FT TOT. Fror. Are all derived from 
the Saxon pleor, which ſignifies a bay or, 
gulph. Gibſon's Camden. 
FLEET. / I plota, Sax. ] A company of ſhips; 
a navy. | rior s 
FLEET. /. [pleox, Saxan.] Acreek; an inlet 
of water. timer. 
FLEET. a. [ flictur, Iſlandiſh.] | 
1. Swift of pace; quick; nimble ; active. 
2. b= the huſbandry of ſome provinces. } 


Light; ſuperficialiy fruitful, Mortimer. 

3. Skimming the ſurface. imer. 
To FLEET. v. a. [plotan, Saxon 

1. To fly ſwiftly; to vaniſh. Shai 

2. To be in a tranſient ſtate, ighye 


T; FLEET. v. a. > 
I. To ſkim the water. Spenſer. 
2. To live merrlly, or paſs time away lightly. 

Shakſpearee 


"is — the country.] To ſkim milk. 
FLE' 


\ 


TINGDISH. / [from fleet and 45. A. 


- Gimthing bowl. 
Y FLE'ET- 


2 Wai. - —— — a 


FLE'ETLY. ad. 
\** bly; with ſwift pace. 
FLE'ETNESS. / om fleets] Swiftneſs of 
* courſe; nim s; celerity. | 
FLESH. /. [ plac, Saxon. | 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. Sb. 
2. The muſcles diſtingulſhed from the ſkin, 
boaes, tendons. New Teſt. 
3- Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vegetable. 
| : Locke. 
4- The body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, 
diſtin from fiſhes. Brown. 
5. Animal nature. Geneſis. 


6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. Smalridge. | 


7. Acarnal flate; worldly diſpoſition. Remary. 
$8. Near relation. Geneſis. 
9. The outward or literal ſenſe. The Orien- 

_ als termed the immediate or literal ſignifica- 
tion of any precept or type the fl. %, and the 
remote or typical meaning tbe ſpirits This is 

frequent in St. Paul. 
To FLESH. v. 4. 
1. To initiste. Government of the Tongue. 

2. To harden in any practice. Sidney. 

3. To glut; to ſatiate. Shakſpeare. 
FLESHBROATH. /. [fie and breath. ]* 

Broath made by decoRing fleſh, Miſeman. 
FLE'SHCOLOUR. /. { f#:/þ and colour. The 

colour of fleſh, Locke 


FLE'SHFLY. g. [eb and fly. J A fly that 
feeds upon fleſh, and depoſits her eggs in it. 
FLESHHOOK. / [ ffs and bock. ] A hook 
to draw fleſh from the caldron. 1 Sam. 
FLE'SHLESS. a. | from fleſpb.] Without fleſh. 
FLE'SHLINESS. /. [from feſby. ] Carnal paſ- 
ſions or appetites. Aſcbam. 


FLE'SHLY. a. {from fi ſb.] 


1. Corporeal Derbam. 
2. Carnal; laſcivious. Milton. 
3. Animal; not vegetable. Dryden. 


4. Human; not celeſtial; not ſpiritual. Mi. 
FLE'SHMEAT./. [ Heſb and meat. } Animal food; 
the fleſh of animals prepared for food. FI yer. 
FLE'SHMENT. /. [from fleſb.] Eagerneſs gain- 
ed by a ſucceſsful initiation. Shakſpeares 
FLE'SHMONGER. /. {from fl:ſp,] One who 
deals in fleſh; a pimp. Shakſpeares 
FLE'SHPOT. / eb and pet.] A vellel in 
Which fleſh is cooked; thence plenty of fleſh, 
Taylor. 
 FLE'SHQUAKE. ſ. . feſb and quabe.] A tre- 
mour of the body. Ben Jonſon, 
FLE'SHY. a. [from fleſh. ] 

1. Full of fleſh ; fat; muſculous. Ben Fonſon. 
2. Pulpous; plump: with regard to fruits. 
F248 2 Bacon. 
FLE'TCHER. /. [from flecbe, an arrow, Fr.] 

A manufacturer of bows and arrows. Mortim. 
FL ET. participle paſſive of To fleet. Skimmed; 
* deprived of dne cream. : Mortimer. 
FLEW. The preterite of fly. er 
FTLEW. . The large Chaps of a deepmouthe 


hound. Hanm:r. 
FLE'WED. a. [from flew.] Chapped ; mouth- 
þ Sbakſpeare. 


ed. | 
FLEXA'NIMOUS. a. [ fexaninius, Lat.] Hav- 


_ * - 


[from fleet. ] Swiftly; nim- 


F L. I 
ing power to change the diſpoſition of the 
mind. 
FLEXIBULITY. / { flexibilite, French,] 
1. The quality of admitting to be dent; plian. 


cy. a Newton, 
2. Eafineſs to be perſuaded ; compliance; fi. 


FLEXIBLE. a. | flexibilis, Latin. ] 
1. Poſſible to be bent; not brittle; pliant; 


not ſtiff. Bacon. 
2. Not rigid; not inexorable; complying, 
obſequious. Baces, 
3- Ductile; manageabl-. Locks, 


4. That may be accommodated to variou; 
forms and purpoſes. Rogers, 
FLE'XIBLENESS. /. [from flexible.] 
1. Poſſibility to be bent; not brittleneſs; 
eaſineſs to be bent. King Charla, 
2. Facility; obſequiouſneſs; compliance, 
3. Ductility; manageableneſs. Lock, 
FLE'XILE. a. | flexilis, Latin. ] Pliant; eafily 
bent; obſequious to any power or impulſe, 


Thomſen, 
FLE'XION. / [ flexio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of bending. 
2. A double; a bending. Bacyr, 


3. A turn toward any part or quarter. Bacey, 
FLE'XOR. ſ. Tag”, The general name of 
the muſcles which act in contracting the joints, 
Arbuthnet, 

FLE'XUOUS. a. [ fl-xuoſus, Latin.] 
1. Winding ; tortuous. Digly, 
2. Variable ; not ſteady. Bacon, 
FLE'XURE. /. { Hexura, Latin. ] | 
1. The form or direction in which any thing 


is bent. Ray. 
2. The act of bending. Shakſpeare, 
3. The part bent; the joint. Jarndyz, 
4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe. Shakſpeare, 


To FLICK ER. Us A» [ fligberen, Dutch To 
| flutter; to play the wings. Di den. 
FLYER. /. [from fl.] 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a fun- 
away. Shalſpeares 
2. That part of a machine, which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of the 
reſt. | Swift, 
FLIGHT. /. [from To fly. ] 
1. The act of flying or running from danger. 
- Denbam. 
2. The act of uſing wings; volation. Spenſer. 
3. Removal from place to place by means of 
wings. Eſaras, 
4. A flock of birds flying together. Hacan. 
5. The birds produccd in the ſame ſeaſon; 
as, the barveſ flight of pigeons. | 
6. A volley 4 a 3 Chery Chaſe 
7. The ſpace paſt by flying» 


3. Heat of imagination; ſally of the ſoul, 

0 Denban. 

9. Excurſion on the wing. Tilletſone 

10. The power of flying. Sal peut. 
FLUGHTY, a. [from ligt. 

1. Fleeting; ſwift. Sbal ſpeari. 


2. Wild; full of imagination. 
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157. 


| FLIPPANT. 4. [Of no great authority. ] 


| To FLIRT. & 


#4 * * 


RIMsV. G | | 


I. Weak; 


2. Mean; ſpiritleſs; wanting force. Pope. 
„ inch. . . [corrupted from Fig: 


| 1. To ak from any ſuffering or undertak- 


oli South. 

. In Sbalſpeare it ſignifies to fail. 

1 e - [from the verb.] He who 
fuiaks or fails in any matter. 

7 FLING. preter. Aung; part. flung, or Jang. 
[from fligo, Latin. Skinner. 

1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. | 
2. To dart; to caſt with violence. Denham 
4 To ſcatter. a Pape. 


4. To drive by violence. Burnet. 
| & To move forcibly. Addiſon. 
. To eject; to diſmiſ. Shakſpeare. 


Io caſt reproach. diſen. 

Jo force into another condition. Spenſer. 

9. To FIN down, To demoliſh ; to ruin. 
10. To Fix of. To baſfic in the chaſe. 


| To FLING. Ve A. 


1. To flounee; to wince; to fly into violent 
motione. Tillotſon. 
2. To FiinG aut. To grow unruly or out- 
' rageous. Sbatſpeare. 
FLING. * the verb.] : 
1. A a Caſt. 


* 'a ſneer ; a contergtuous remark. 


Add, _ 
FLINGER. /. [from the verb.] 
1. He who throws. 
= He wh. jeers. Wy 
FLINT. . ꝑlinx, 
1. A 4 ſtone, 3 of cryſtal 
debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar and 
equal ſubſtance, free from veins, and inveſted 
uith a whitiſh cruſt. Hill. 
2, Any thing eminently or proverb: ally hard. 


Spenſer. 

FLINTY. 2. [from flint. 
1. Made of flint; ſtrong. Dryden. 
2. Full of ſtores. Bacon. 
3 Hard of heart; cruel ; ſavage 3 z inexorable. 
Shakſpearts 


FLIP. ſ. [A cant word. JA liquor much uſed 


in ſhips, made by mixing beer with ſpirits and 
ſugar, ; Dennis. 


1. Nimble; moveable... It is uſed only of the 
act of ſpeech. Addiſon. 
2. Pert; alkaive. T bomſen. 


FLIPPANTLY. ad. - 0 the adjectiue. ] In 


a flow i prating w 


| To FLIRT. „ a. [Shientr thinks it formed 


from the ſound 


1. To'throw any thing with a quick elaftick 
 otion, Swift. 
2. To move bag quickneſs. | . Dorſet. 


4, To jeet 3 tk 


2 To run about perpetually 5. wy e 


fluttering. 


| FURT. aun te eb. 


* wick aaffigh motions * 


FLO 


a. A ſudden trick. - Ben Jenſon. 


Jo A pert huſſey. : Addiſon. | 


FLIRTA'TION. / Throw: flirt. 1 A _ 
ſprightly motion. Popes 

To FLIT. v. n. | fitter, Daniſh] 
1. To fly away. 

2. To remove; to migrate. 
3. Toflutter ; to rove on the wing. Drydes. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. Dryden. 


Spenſer > 


FLIT. a. {from fleer.] Swift 3 nimble; quick. 


FLITCH. / ſpice, Saxon. ] The fide of a 
hog ſalted and cured. _ | Swift. 
F LITTERMOUSE. FS. The bat. 
FLITTING. / [pl.x, Saxon.] An offence; a 
fault. Pſalms. 
FLIX. {. 
ſoft Heir. 
To FLOAT. v. . ue, F rench.] 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the TG Sb. 
2. To move wichout labour in a fluid. Dryd. 
3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe. 
To OAT * a. To cover with water. Pope. 
FLOAT. / [from the verb. 
2. Thd, of flowing ; fan. Hooker. 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed as to 
ſwim upon the water. L' Eftrange. 


3 The cork or quill by whicksthe angler diſ- 
covers the bite.. Walton. 
4+ A cant word for a level. Tortimer. 
FLO'ATY. a. Ro and ſwimming on the 
_ ſurface. Raleighe 
FLOCK. , [p' oce, Saxon. ] 
I. A company; uſually a company of birds 
or beaſts. Shakſpeare. 
2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed from 
herds, which are of oxen. Addiſon. 


3. A body of men. | Maccabees. 
4. A lock of wool. Dryden. 
To FLOCK. v. n. To gather in crowds or large 
numbers. 
To FLOG. v. as [from flagrum, a 
laſh ; to whip. wift. 
FLONG. rticiple paſſive, from To Kr. — 
by Spenſer, 
F LOOD. . [rlod, Saxon. ] 


1. A body of water; the ſea; a river. Dryd. 
z. A deluge; an inundation. Shakſpeare. 
3» Flow; es not/ebb. Davies. 


4. Catamenia. Harvey. 


To FLOOD. v. a. [from the noun.] To de- 


luge; to cover with wate s. ortimer. 
FLO'ODGATE. '< [fo:d and gate.] Gate or 
ſhutter by whic 
opened at pleaſure. _— 
FLOGK. /. [pflug, a plough, German. 
broad part of the anchor which takes old of 
the ground. 
FLOOR. . [ons plone, Saxon. 1 


1. The pavement. Fer s 


2. A ory z 3 2 flight of rooms. Ben Jon n. 


To FLOOR. v. a. {from the noun. ] To cover , 


the bottom with a floor. Cbrenicles. 
FLO'ORING. /. [ from floor ] Bottom z floor; 
pavement. | 


noiſe. | £* Eftra * 


Ya F. OR 


Hooker. . 


. [corrupted from flax. ] nh 1 


Knolles. S A ; 


the watercourſe is cloſed or 


Addiſon. 
2 T3 FLOP, v. 4. (from far.] To clap the wings 
"© Addiſen. 7 


r 
r 8 g 
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FL O 
FLO RAL. 4. [ foralis, Latin.] Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers. | Prior. 
FLO'REN. /. A gold coin of Edward III. in 
value fix ſhillings. 
FLO'RENCE. /. [from the city Flerence.] A 
r. | An itn. 
FL RET. /. rette, F A im- 
FLO RID. 2. [ floridzs, Latin. ] | 
1. Productive of flowers; covered with flowers. 


2. Fluſhed with red. Taylor. 
3. Embelliſhed ; ſplendid. Dryden. 


r . [from florid.] Freſhneſs of 
colour. 
FLO'RIDNESS. . [from florid. } 
1. Freſhneſs of colour. 
2. Embelliſhment ; ambitious elegance. Bayle. 
FLORVYFEROUS. 4. [ forifer, Lat.] Produc- 
tive of flowers. | 
FLO'RIN. ſ. [ French. ] A coin firſt made by 
the Florentines. That of Germany is in va- 
lue 25s. 4d. that of Spain 48. 4d. halfpenny; 
that of Palermo and Sicily 23. 6d. that of 
Holland 25. Arliffe. 
FLORIST. |. [ feurifte, French. ] A cutivator 
of flowers. | Pops 
bloſſoming. > 
FLO'SCULOUS. 2. | floſeulus, Latin. } Com- 
poſed of flowers. Brown, 
To FLOTE. v. a. [See To fleet.) To ſkim. 
FLO*TSON. /. { from flote.] Goods that ſwim 
without an owner on the ſea. Stiwner. 
| FLO'TTEN. gart. from flote.}- Skimmed. 
To FLOUNCE. v. 2. * Dutch. } 
1. To move with v in the water or 
Mitre. 
2. To move with weight and tumult. Pe ier. 
3. To move with paſſionate agitation. Swift. 
To FLOUNCE. v. a. To deck with flounces. 
FLOUNCE. . [from the verb.] Any thing 
| ſewed to the garment, and hanging looſe, fo 
as to ſwell and ſhake. Pope. 
FLO'UNDER. /. Lader, Daniſh. ] The name 
of a ſmall flat fiſh. mden. 
To FLO'UNDER. v. 2. [from fou nce.] To 
ſtruggle with violent and irregular motions. Dr. 
To FLOꝰURIS H. 2. #. | floreo, Latin. ] 
1. To be in vigour ; not to fade. 
2. To be in a proſperous ftate. 
3- To uſe florid language. 
4. To deſcribe various figures by interſecting 
lines. Pope. 
5. To boaſt; to brag. | f 
6. [In muſick. ] To play ſome prelude. 
T2 FLO'URISH, v. 4. | 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. Fenton. 
2. To adorn with figures of needlework. 
3. To work with a needle into figures. Bacon. 
4. To move any thing in quick circles or vi- 


brations. ; Cr aſbaw. 
5. To adorn with embelliſhments _—_— 

N Acrtn. 
6. To adorn; to embelliſh. Shakſpeare. 


FLO'URISH. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Bravery; beauty. ._- | 


1 


To FLOW. v. a. To overflow; to deluge. 


Addiſon. 


Crofton 


FLO 


2. An oſtentatious embelliſhment ; ambitioy 
copiouſneſs. | Bacon, Moe 
3- Figures fomed by lines curiouſly or _—_ 
tonly drawn. - Boyle 
FLO'URISHER. T [from frurih.] One" 
prime or in proſperity. bapmay 
To FLOUT. v. 4. [ ayten, Dutch.] To mock; 
to inſult ; to treat with mockery and contempt, 
1 . 
To FLOUT. v. u. To practiſe mockery ; a 
have with contempt. Swift, 
FLOUT. / {from the verb.] A mock; an in. 
ſult; a word or act of contempt. Calany, 
FLO'UTER. /. [from four..} One who jeers, 
Te FLOW. v. u. [flopan, Saxon.] 
1. To run or ſpread as water. Owe, 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters, Dry, 


3. To riſe; not to ebb. Shakſpeare, 
4. To melt. ; 2 
$. To proceed; to iſſue. South, 


6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity: as, 4 
flowing period. . Hakewill, 
7. To write ſmoothly; to ſpeak volubly, Dy, 


8. To abound ; to be crowded, Chapman, 
9. To be copious: to be full. Pope, 
10. To hang looſe and waving. Spefater, 


FLOW. f. from the verb.] 
1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. Bets. 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. Pope. 
3. A ſtream of diction. Scuth, 
FLOWER. /. [ AHcur, French.] | 
1. The part of a plant which contains the 
ſeeds. | Cowiey. 
2. An ornament; an embelliſhment. Halew. 
3- The prime; the flouriſhing part. Pepe. 
4+ The edible part of corn; the meal. Sper/; 
- $. The moſt excellent or yalvable part of any 
——_c Addiſon. 
FLOWER de luce. ſ. A bulbous iris. Peachan, 
Fo FLO'WER. v. n, { furir, French. ] 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom. 
2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. Spenſer; 
3. Ts froth; to ferment; to mantle. Bacin, 
4. To come as a cream from the ſurface, 
To FLOWER. v. 4. {from the noun.] To 
adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 
FLO'WERAGE. /. [from floxver.] Store of 
flowers, 
FLO'WERET. /. [ flexret, French. ] A flower; 
a ſmall flower. Dryden. 
FLO'WERGARDEN. {. | foxver and garden. ] 
A garden in which flowers are principally cul- 
tivated. . Mortimer. 
FLO'WERINESS. /. [from flowery. ] 
1. The ſtate of abounding in flowers. 
2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. : 
FLO'WERINGBUSH. ſ. A plant. Mill, 
FLO'WERY, a. from fewer. ] Full of flowers; 
adorned with flowers real or fictitious. Miltens 
FLU'WINGLY. ad. [from flow. ] With volu-, 
bility; with abundance, : 
FLOWE. , A fl. under. Carew: 
FLO'WKWORT. / The name of a plant. 
FLOWN. participle of fly. 


1. Gone away, - : 6 1 
Bt > ; a 2. 3 


7 FLUSH, 2. n. [ fuyſen, Dutch.) 


FLU 


"4, Puffed ; inflated ;- elate. Mitten . 
FLUCTUANT. 4. l. flufuans, Latin.] Waver- 
ing; uncertain. I. Efrange. 
7 FLUCTUATE. v. 3. | Hucruo, Latin.] 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agitation. 
] P | | Blacitmore. 
2. To float backward and forward. 


3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. 


. Nilton. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate. Addijon. 
45 To be irreſolute; to be undetermined. 
FLUCTUA'TION. /. { fu&uario, Latin. ] 
- 1. The alternate motion of the water. 


2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. | Byle, 


ELVUE. /- 2 
1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air. 
2. Soft down or fur. : 
FLUE'LLIN. f The herb ſpeedwell. 
FLU'ENCY. /. [from fluent.] | 
1. The quality of flowing; ſmeothnefs ; free- 


dom from harſhneſs or aſperity, - Garth. 
2. Readineſs 3 copiouſneſs ; volubility. X. C. 
Affluence; abundance. Sandys. 
FLUENT. a. [ fluens, Latin. ] | 2-22 
1. Liquid. Bacon. 
2, Flowing; in motion; influx Ray. 
3. Ready; copious ; voluble. Bacon. 


FLUENT. ſ. Stream; running water. Philips. 

FLUID.-a. [ fuidus, Lat. fluide, Fr.] Having 
parts ealily ſeparable ; not ſolid, Newton. 

FLUID. {. | | 
1. Any thing not ſolid. 

2. ſn phyfick. ] Any animal juice. | 
FLUIDITY. / { Auidite, Fr. from fluid. ] The 
' quality in bodies oppoſite to ſolidity. Neuron. 
FLUTDNESS- /. {from fluid.] The quality in 
bodies oppoſi te to ſtability. | Boyle. 
FLUMMERY. ,. A kind of food made by co- 
agulation of wheatflower or oatmeal. Locke» 


FLUNG. participle and preterite of 10 fling. 
| FLUOR. J. Latin. J fg 
Fs A fluid tate. Newton 


2+ Catamenia. 


FLURRY. / N 


1. A guſt of wind; a haſty blaſt. Swift, 


2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 


1. To flow with violence. Mortimer. 
2. To come in haſte. Ben Jonſen. 

3. Ty -n in the ſkin, Collier. 

5 0 ine ſuddenl .- a 8 . . 

To FLUSH. v. a. n 5 

l 1 _ to redden. Addiſon. 

* 40 te; ] 2 . . 
zoom to elevate. Aiterbusy. 
1. Freſh; full of vigour. Cleaveland. 
nun abounding. Arb utbnot. 


1. Aſſſux; ſudden impi ſe; violent flow. Rog. 
2. Cards al of a - : | OE 


FLY 
To FLUTE. v. 3. To cut columns into hollows. 
To FLUY"T TER. v. . rloxe nan, Saxon. ] 


1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation 

of the wings. Deuteronomy. 

2. To move about with great ſhow and buſtle. 

Grew. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or un- 
dulations.  _ Pope. 

4. To move irregularly. Howel, 


To FLU'TTER. v. #. 
1. To drive in diſorder, like a flock of birds 
ſuddenly rouſed. |  Shakſpeares * 
2. To hurry the mind. ” 
3. To diſorder the poſition of any thing. 
FLU'TTER. /. {from the verb.] | 
1. Vibration; undulation. Addiſens 
2. Hurry; tumult; diſorder of mind. 
3. . Confuſion irregular poſition. 
FLUVIA'TICK. 4. [ Huviaticus, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to rivers. _ 
FLUX. / [ fuxns, Latin.] 
1. The a& of flowing; pafſage. Digby. 
2. The tate of paſſing away and giving place 
to others. 0 : Browne 
3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. Arbuthnot. 
4. Dyſentery; diſeaſe in which the bowels are 
excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. Halifax. 
5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 
” TRI <p Shakſ} are. 
6. Concourſe; confluence. Sbalſpeare. 
4 The fate of being melted. WOT} ae 
+ That which mingled with a body makes 
it mek. 7 5 
FLUX. a. [ fuxus, Latin.] Unconſtant; not 
durable; maintained by a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of parts. 72 | 
To FLUX. v. a. 
1. To melt. | ; 
2. To ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 
FLUXTYLITY. / [ fuxus, Latin. ] Eaſineſs of 


paration of parts. Boyle, 
FLU'XION. F[ uxio. Latin.] 5 
1. The act owing. . 


2. The matter that flows. 

3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetich or 

analyſis of infinitely ſmall variable quantities. 
Har ris. 


Te FLY. v. a. pret. flew or fled; part fled or 


floxon. | fled is properly from flee. ] 


1» To move through the air with wings. Sb. 
2. To pals through the air. Fo. 
3. To paſs away. Prior. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. Dryden. 
5. To ſpring with violence; to fall on ſud- 

. denly, Shakſpeares 
6. To move with rapidity. | Waller. 
7. To break; to ſhiver ; to burſt aſunder with 

a ſudden exploſion. Swift. 


8. To run away; to attempt eſcape. Dryden. 
9. To FL in thface. To inſult. Swift. 


To FLU'STER. . a. [from To v/o.] To: 10. To a in defiance. Dryden. 


mike hot and roſy with drinking. Shakſps 


| FLUTE. / ute, French. ] 


1. A mu cal pipe; a pipe witb ſtops for the 
„„ u. Dryden, 
| A channel or furrow in a pillar, 


# 


11. To Fry off. To revolt. Addiſons 


12. To Fr.y out. To burſt into paſſion. B. N. 
13. To FLV cut. To break out into licence. 
14. 55 whe out, To ſtart violently from-any 
directio . Beniley, 
Y Z 15. To 


FOD 


Ts. To let Fl v. Todiſ _ Glanville. 
N. e Canaan 


1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. Shakſp. 
2. To refuſe aſſociation with. Dryden. 
3+ To quit by flight. Dryden. 
4. To attack by a bird of prey. Bacon. 

FLY. /. I pleoze, Saxon. 
Loc te. 


1. A ſmall winged inſect. 
2. That part © machine which, 'being put 
into a quick motion, regulates the reſt. Viltins. 
3. That part of a vane which points how the 
wind blows. 

To FLY'BLOW. v. a. [ fly and blew.] To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. Stilling. 


FLY'BOAT. /. [ fy and boat.] A kind of veſ- 


ſel nimble and light for ſailing. 1 8 
FLYCA'TCHER. ſ. | fy and catch. ] One that 
; i D 


hunts flies. den. 
FLYER. . [from fly.] 
1. One that flies or runs away. Sandys. 


2. One that uſes wings. 
4 3. The fly of a jack. C * 
FLY FISH. v. u. and f/.] To an 
with a hook baited 142 45.5 L * 
FOAL. / [pola, Saxon. ] The offspring of a 
mare, or other beaſt of burden. Spenſer. 
To FOAL. v». a. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth a foal. May. 
FO ALFOO Tr. . A plant. | 
FOAM. /. ram, Saxon. ] The white ſubſtance 
which agitation or fermentation gathers on the 
top of liquors; froth ; ſpume. Hoſea. 
7» FOAM. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To froth; to gather foam. Shakſpeare. 
2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 
Mark. 
FO'AMY. a. [from f.am.] Covered with foam; 
frothy. Sidney. 
FOB. /. { fuppe, German. ] A ſmall pocket. 
To FOB. v. a. { fuppen, German.] 
1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. Shakſp. 
2. To Fos off To ſhift off; to put aſide 
with an artifice. Addiſon. 
FO*CAL. a. [from focus, Latin.] Belonging to 
the focus. | Denham. 
FO'CIL. / [ foci!e, French. ] The greater or leſs 
bone between the knee and ankle, or elbow 
and wriſt. Wiſeman. 
FOCILLA'TION. /. [ fecillo, Lat.] Comfort; 
ſupport. Dict. 
FOCCUS. ſ. [Latin.]J 
1. [In opticks.] The focus of a glaſs is the 
point of convergence or concourſe, where the 
rays meet and croſs the axis after their refrac- 
tion by the glaſs. Harris. 
2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the axis 
within the figure, and diſtant from the vertex 
by a fourth part of the parameter, or lalus rec- 
tum. ; Harris. 
3. Focvs of an Fllipfis. A point toward each 
end of the longer axis; from whence two 
right lines being drawn to any point in the 
circumference, ſhall be together equal to that 
longer axis. ; Harris. 
FO'DDER. ſ. pode, Sax. ] Dry food ſtored 
vp for cattle againit winter. Knolles. 


F.0.L 


To FO'DDER. v. a. [from the noun. 
with dry food. 22 I To fee 
FO'DDERER. {. [from fodder.] He who 2” 
ders cattle. : 1 
FOE. /. [ah, Saxon.] 


1. An enemy in war. Spenſer 
2. A perſecutor; an enemy in common life, 
3. An opponent; an ill-wiſher. Watts 
FO'EMAN. /. [from foe and man.] Enemy in 
ks ho 5 Spenſer. 
FOE TUS. /. [ Latin.] The child in the womb 
after it is perfectly formed. Quincy, 


FOG. h [ fog, Daniſh, a ſtorm. ] A thick miſt; 
a moiſt denſe vapour near the ſurface of the 
land or water. | Raleigh, 

FOG. J [ Seeg e low Latin. ] Aftergraſs. 

FO'GGILY. ad. from feggy.] Miſtily; dark. 
ly ; cloudily. 

FO'GGINESS. . ge fozgy.] The late of 
being dark or miſty ; cloudineis ; miſtineſs, 

FO'GGY. a. | from fog. ] 

1. Miſty ; cloudy ; dark. 

2. Cloudy in underſtanding ; dull. 
FOH. interjef. An interjection of abhorrence. 
— J. [ French. ] A weak fide; a blind 

Freind, 

To FOIL. V. 4. [ affoler, old French. ] To put 
to the worſt; to defeat. | Milte. 

FOIL. / | from the verb.] | 
1. A defeat; a miſcarriage. Southern, 

2. Leaf gilding. | Feuille, French.] Milton. 

3. Something of another colour near which 

jewels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre. 

4. A blunt ſword uſed in fencing. Shatſp. 
FOILER. . [from foil.] One who has gained 

advantage over another. | 

To FOIN. v. . [ poindre, Fr. Skinner. To 
puſh in fencing. Dioden. 

FOIN. .. A thruſt; a puſh. 

FO'ISON. /. [foion, Saxon. ] Plenty; abun- 


Evelyn, 


dance. | Shakſpeares 
To FUIST. v. a. | faufſer, French.] To inſert 
by forgery. Carew, 


FOISTINESS. /. [from foify.] Fuſtineſi; 
mouldineſss. Tur, 

FO'ISTY. a. Mouldy; fuſty. 

FOLD. /. [ pal'o, Saxon. ] 
7. The ground in which ſheep are confined. 
2. The place where ſheep are houſed. Kalrigh. 
3- The flock of ſheep. Dryden, 
4. A limit; a boundary. Creech. 


5. A double; a complication one part added 


to another. Arbuthnot. 
6. From the foregoing fignification is derived 
the uſe of fold in compotition. Fold ſignifes 
the ſame quantity added: as, tverty fold, 
twenty times repeated. Matthew, 
To FOLD. v. a. | from the noun. ] . 
1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. Milton, 
2. Toencloſe; to include; to ſhut, Shak. 


3. To double; to complicate. ' Collier. 


7 FOLD. v. u. To clote over another of the 
ſame kind. ; Kings. 
FOLIA'CEOUS. a. [ foliaceus, Latin.) Con- 
ſiſting of laminæ or leaves. Wmdward. 


FO'LIAGE. J. [ Valium, Latin.] Leaves3 * 


Sidn RY. 


4a 


PD FOLLOW. v. u. 


rOLOWER. J. [from follow. ] 


| FOLLY. /. I folic, French.] 


„ 7 - N 
886 * 
* 
- 
# + 
* 
— 


ts 80 _—  Addifen. 
„70 r. V. 4. [ foliatut, Lat.] To beat 


into lamine or leaves. 


A'TION. /. [ Foliatis, Latin. ] 
10 1 he act o —— into thin leaves. 


Newton. 


2. Feliaticn is one of the parts of the flower of 


a plant, che collection of thoſe fugacious co- 
loured leaves called petals, which conſtitute 
the compaſs of the flower. : Nuincy. 

FO'LIATURE. /. The ſtate of being hammered 
into leaves. - 

FOLIO. .. {in folio, Latin.] A large book of 
which the pages are formed by a ſheet of paper 
once doubled. Matt. 

FOLIOMORT. a. A dark yellow; the colour 
of a leaf faded: vulgarly called philomor. 


KT, Woodward. 
F OLE. » pole Saxon. ä 

1. 1 1 Sidney. 

2. Nations; mankind. Pſalms. 


. Any kind of le as diſcriminated from 
Lon Sth aw: Shakſpeare. 


FOLKMOTE. / A meeting of folk. Spenſer. - 
1 . .  FO'NDLING. /. {from fondle.] A perſon or 


FOLLICLE. /. [ follicutus, Latin. ] | 
1. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. 
2. [In botany. ] The ſeed · veſſel, capſula ſe 
minalis, or caſe, which ſome fruits and ſeeds 
have over them. | Nuincy. 
To FO'LLOW. V. 4. CTrolzian, Saxon.] 
1. To go after; not before, or ſide by ſide. 
2. To purſue as an enemy; to chaſe. Dryd. 
3. To accompany z not to forſake, Milton. 
4. To attend as a dependant. Pope. 


5. To purſue; to go after. Dryden. 
6. To ſucceed in order of time. | 

7. To be conſequential, as effects. 

'$ To imitate 4 to copy. Hooker. 


9. To obey; to obſerve ; to credit. Ti/lorſon. 
10. To confirm by new endeavours. Spenſer. 
11. To attend to; to be buſied with : as, be 
follows bis ſtudies. | 


Ben Jenſon - 
Shakſpeares 


1. To come after another. 
2. To attend ſervilely. 

3. To be poſteriour in time. 
4. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe. 


miſes. . : Temple. 
6. To continue-endeavours. Hoſes. 


1, One who comes after another; not before 
him, or fide by fide.  Shakſpeare. 
2. One who obſerves à leader. South, 
3. An attendant or dependant. Pope. 
4 An aſſociate; a companion. Sbalſpeare. 
5. One under the command of another. 

6. A ſcholar; a copier. | Sproat. 


| 4 of underſtanding ; weakneſs of in- 


Hawkſworth. 


2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 

3. Act of negligence or paſſion unbecoming 

wiſdom. SI Pope 
T»FOME'NT. ». a. # fomentor, Latin.] 

1. To cheriſh with : Milton. 
7. To bathe wich warm lotions, - A- butbhnot. 


* 
* 


FOO 


3. To encourage; to cheriſh. Wotton. 
FOMENTA'”TION. ſ. { fomentation, French. 

I. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alſo 

fluping, which is applying hot flannels to any 

part, dipped in medicated decoctions. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts, 
FOMENTER. /. ¶ from foment.] An encou- 


rager; a ſupporter. Heoxwvel, 
FON. /. A fool; an ideot. Spenſer e 
FOND. 4. ; 
1. Fooliſhz ſilly; indiſcreet; imprudent; 
injudicious. Aſcbam. 
2. Trifling; valued by folly. -Shokſpeare. 
3. Fooliſhly tender; injudiciouſly indulgent. 
Es Addiſon. 
4. Pleaſed in too great a degree; fooliſhly de- 
To FOND. [ v. a. To treat with great in- 
To FO'NDLE. dulgence; to careſs; to 
cocker, Dryden. 
To FOND. v. n. To be fond of; to be in love 


with; to dote on. Shakſpeare. 
FO'NDLER. /. [from fond.] One who fondles. 


thing much fondled or careſſed; ſomething. 

regarded with great affection. Swift. 

FO'NDLY. ad. {from fond.] - | | 

1. Fooliſhly ; weakly; imprudently. Pope. 

2. With extreme tenderneſs. Savage. 

FO'N 1. (frm fond.] 
$3 


1. Foolifhn weakneſs; want of ſerſe; © 
want of judgment. Spenſer. 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs. Him. 
3. Tender paſſion. Swift. 


4 Unreaſonable liking. 
FONT. /. | fons, Lat.] A ftone veſſel in which 

the water for holy baptiſm is contained in the 

church. i Hooker. 
FO'NTANEL. /. [ fontanelle, Fr.] An iſſue; 
a diſcharge opened in the body. Wiſeman. 
FONTA'NGE. ſ. A knot of ribands on the top 

of the headdreſs. Out of ule. Addiſen. 
FOOD. ſ. [yædan, On 

1. Victuals; proviſion for the mouth. 

2. Any thing that nouriſhes. . Shakſpeare. 


 FOO'DFUL. a. [ food and fall.] Fruitful; full 
5. To be conſequential, as inference to pre- | 


of food. 5 Dryden. 


FOOD. 4. [from food.] Eatable; fit for food. | 


: Chapman. 
FOOL. / [ fol, Welſh.] | ; 
1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon; a 
natural; an ideot. Pope. 
2. [In Scripture.) A wicked man. Pſalms. 
3. A term of indignity and reproach. Dry. 
4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon ; a 


_ jeſter, | Denham. + 
5+ To play the Foot, To play pranks like a 
hired jeſter. Sidney. 


6. To play the Fool. To act like one void of 
common underſtanding. Shakſpeare. 
7. To make a Foot. To diſappoint ; to de- 
feat. Shakſpeare. 
To FOOL. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle; 
to toy ; to play. 8 Herbert. 
To FOOL, VU. A. 2 od 
1. To 2 wich contempt ; to diſappoint; 
4 w - 


* * 


FOO 


Bon Yonſon. 
Calamy. 


to fool one of his money. 
and born. Fooliſh 


to fruſtrate. 

2. To infatuate, 
3- To cheat: as, 
OO'LBORN. Ge 


. from the birth. 

OO'LERY. /. [from Fol. 
1. Fa fall « L 
2. An act of folly ; trifling practice. Malts. 


Shak/peare. 


3. Object of folly. Raleigb. 
FOOLHA'PPY. a. | foil and happy.] Lucky 


without contrivance or judgment. Spenſer. 
FOOLHA'RDINESS. . [from foalbaray. ] 
Mad rathneſfs. | outh. 


FOOLHA*RDISE. /. Adventurouſneſs without 
© judgment. | 
FOOLHA'RDY. a. [Vol and hardy.] Daring 
without judgment; madly adventurous. Hooker. 
FOOLISH. 4. from foo/. ] 


1. Void of underſtanding; weak of intellect. 


2. Imprudent; indiſcreet. Sbaâſpeare. 

3. Ridiculous; contemptible. Maccabees. 

4. [In Scripture.] Wicked; ſinful. 
FOU'EISHLY. ad; {from fooliſh.) Weakly; 


without underſtanding, In Scripture, wick - 


edly. Swift. 
FOO LISHNESS. / [from foolifp. ] 
1. Folly ; want of underſtanding. | 
2, Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from the 
right. Prior. 
FOO'LTRAP. /. [ eo and trap.] A ſnare to 
Catch fools in. 1 Dryden. 
FOOT. , plural feet. ox, Saxon. ] 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. Clarendon. 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported; 
3. The lower part; the baſe, Hakewell. 


4. The end; the lower part. Dryden. 
5. The act of walking. Maccabees. 
6. Or Foo r. Walking; without carriage. 


rl On Foot. In a poſture of action. Shak. 

8. Infantry; footmen in arms. Clarendon. 
9» State; character; condition. Aadiſon. 
To. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. Swift. 
11. A thte of incipient exiſtence. Tillotſor. 
12», A certain number of ſyllables conſtituting 
a diſtinct part of a verſe. Aſchams 
13. A meaſure containing twelve inches. 

14. Step. L Efirange. 
| FOOT. v. u. from the noun. ] Prong 
1. To dance; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 

2. To walk; not ride. South, 
To FOOT. V. As 


1. To ſpurn; to kick. Shakſpeare, 
2. To ſettle; to begin to fix. Shat#ſpeare. 
23. To tread. Tickell. 
FORTRALL. / [ foct and ball.) A ball 
commonly made of a blown bladder caſed with 
leather, driven by the foot. Waller. 


FOO'TBOY. , [et and bay.] A low, me- 
nial z an attendant in livery. Boyle, 
FOO'TBRIDGE. ſ. [ fort end bridge. } A 
 _ bridge on which paſſengers walk. Sidney. 

FO@'TCLOTH. , | foot and clotb.I A 
ſumpter cloth a i 
FOO TED. a. [| from foot. ] Shaped 3 | 


Jhakſpeare. * 


Spenſer. 


FOR 


FOO'TFIGHT. / | foot and febr.] A fight 
made on foot, in oppoſition to that on horſe. 
back. a Sidney. 

FOO'THOLD. / | foot and Bold.] Space to 


hold the foot. L'Eftrange, 
FOO'TING. . | from foor.] 
1. Ground for the foot. Shakſpeare. 
2. Support; root. Dryden, 
3. Foundation; baſis. Locle. 
4. Place; poſſeſſion. : Dryaes. 
8. Tread; walk. Shak(peare, 
6. Dance. Shakſpeare, 
7. Steps; road; track. Bacon. 


8. Entrance; beginning; eſtabliſhment, Dy, 
9. State; condition; ſettlement. Arbutbrat. 
FOQO'TLICKER. /. | forr and lick.] A fla; 
an humble fawner. Shakſpeare, 
FOO'TMAN. /. ¶ foot and man.] ” 
1. A ſoidier that marches and fights on foot, 
| | ; Raleigh. 
2. A low menial ſervant in livery. Bacon. 
3. One who practiſes to walk or run. 
FOOTMANSHIP. /. {from foztmon.] The 
art or faculty of a runner. Hayward. 


 FOO'TPACE. ſ. | fort and pace. 


1. Part of a pair of ftairs, whereon, after 
four or five Reps, you arrive to a broad place. 
Moxen, 
2. A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk. 
FOO'TP AD. . | fort and pad.] A highway. 
man that robs on foot. 
FOOTPATH. 1 [ foot and path.] A narrow 
way which will not admit horſes. Shakſpeare. 
FOO*'TPOST. /. | foot and poſt.] A poſt or 
meſſenger that travels on foot. Carew, 


' FOO'TS'TALL. fe ¶ foot and fall. } A woman's 


ſtitrup. 

FOOT STEP. ,. fest and fep.] 
1. Trace; track; impreſſion left by the foot. 

| Denhan, 

2. Token; mark; notice given” Bentley, 
3. Example. | 

FOO'TSTOOL. g. | foot and flool.] Stool on 
which he that fits piaces his feet. 

FOP. /. A fimpleton; a coxcomb; a man of 
ſmall underftanding and much offentation; 
2 pretender. RNeſcommon. 


 FO'FDQODLE. /- [| fep and doodle.] A fool; 


an infignificant wretch. Hudibrats 
FO'PPERY. , [from fop.] 
1. Folly; impertinence. Shakſpeares 


2. Affectation of ſhow or importance; ſhowy 
folly. 
3. Foolery ; vain or idle practice. Stilling fo 
FO'PPISH. a. | from fop. ] 
1. Fooliſh; idle; vain. Shakſpeare. 
2. Vain in ſhow, or dreſs. Garth. 
FO'PPISHLY. ad. [from foppiſ.] Vain; 
oſtentatiouſſy. : | |; oF 
FOP ISHNESS. /. [from fappiſb.] Vanity; 
ſhowy or oſtentatious vanity» 
. . [from fe.) A petty fop. 
FOR. prep. pon, Saxon. 
1. Hecouſe of 1 be died for love. 2 | 
2. With reſpect to; with regard to:“ 
troeps fot diſcipline were goods * 


FOR 


38. In proportion to: he vas tall for his age. 


F OR 


In the character of: be food candidate for | 


git * * Locke | Shak 
85 A 1 reſemblance of: be lay for dead B of: by 1 3 
| i be 39. By means of; by interpoſition of : bur 
n 15 ; . Dryden. for me you bad failed. » | Hale. 
_ Confidered as; in the place of: raſoneſs 40. In regard of: he cannot for Bis life da it. 
oh for walour. Clarendon. ph 3 r Aiſen. 
Ps 4%. For the ſake of: He fights for fame. Coꝛoley. FOR. con}. 3 e 
ts. 7. Conducive to; beneticial to: this fickneſs 1. The word by which the reaſon is given of 
oh s for good: Tillotj-n. ſomething advanced before. . Coley. | 
Fo g. With intention of going to a certain place: 2. Becauſe; on this account that. Spenſer. if 
os be is gane for Oxford. Hayward. 3. Fox as muck. In regard to that; in copþ- 1 
_ 5 in comparative reſpect: for height this b:y deration of. | 1. Hooker. oy 
Dr. ' "10, In proportion to: his ceat is too, ſport for : | © Kholles. "| 
8 bim. ME, | | Tillotſon. To FO RAGE. v. n. [from foris, abroad, Lat.] an 
No . To With appropriation to: frieze is for old 113 wander far 3 to rove at a diſtance. f ö 
ſe _ '  Shakſpeare,* 2+ To wander in ſearch of proviſions. Denham. * 
: - 12. After © an expreſſion of deſire: O for 3. To ravage 3 to feed on ſpoil. Shakſpeare. il 
"ot, better timer. | | Shak{peare, To FO'RAGE. v. 4. To plunder; to ſtrip, © * ont 
iph, 13. In account of; in ſolution of: I ſpeak FO RAGE. / ¶ fourage, German and French, i 
con. aungb for that gueſtion. Burnet. from foris, Latin. | | _ | 
2 14 Inducing to as a motive : he tad reaſon 1. Search of proviſions; the act of feeding s F 
The for his conduct᷑. N a Tillorfon, * abroad. ; ? þ 
ard. 13. In expectation of: Be flood fill for bis 2. Proviſions ſought abroad. Drydens | 
lower. 1 | Locle. 3. Proviſions in genefal,, - Drydes. | 
after 16. Noting power of poſſibility : it is Bard FORAMINOUS. 4. [from foramen, Lativ.J* 
ace. for me to learn. . Taylor. | Full of holes. N Racon. 
ex. 15. Noting dependence: for 4 goed 14 To FORBE'AR, v. . 75 I farbore, ancb- 
| there muſt be good 2veatber. Boyle. ently forvare; part; forborn. [ropbenan, 


18. In prevention of: be. wrapped. up. for 


Saxon. ] 


65 wid. Bacon. 1. Io ceaſe from any thing; to.integraits 
row 19. In remedy of: @ medicine for the gout. 2. To pauſe; to delay, Shakſpeares © 
re. 5 Garret ſon. 3. To omit voluntarily; to. abſtain, TAC. 
t or 20, In exchange for: money, for goods. Dry. 4. To reſtrain any violence of temper; to. be 
120 21. In place of; inſtead of : a club for a patient. a Proverbs. 
| 22. In ſupply of; to ſerve. in the place of. 1. To decline; to omit voluntarily. Clarendoe. 
> Dryden. 2. To ſpare; to treat with clemency« Ey 
9} 23. Through a certain duration: it laſted for 3. To withhold. _ Chronicles, 
zan. 4.year.. Reſcommon. FORBEARANCE. |. [from forbear.] | 
119. 24+ In ſearch of; in queſt of: be ent for che 1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any | 
| golden fleece. | Tillotſon. thing. | A : | 6 
1 on 25, According to: for aught I know, it was 2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 5 
otherwiſe. _ Boyle. 3. Command of temper. | Shakſpeare. 
n of 26. Noting a ftate of fitneſs. or 7 4. Lenity; delay of puniſhment; mildneſt, / 
ion; SP y , ST yAcRe < | ers. 
e 27. In hope of: he 2vrote for money. Shakſp. FORBEARER. /. [from forbear. ] N. 
ool; 28, Of tendency. to; toward: bis wiſh was mirter ; interceptor of any thing. Tuſſer. 
at. for peace. : 5 5 Knolles. Ta FORBID. Us As pret. I forbade 3 parts I 
29. In favour of; on the part of; on the Forbidden or forbid. [onbeovan, Saxon. ] 
ws fide of: being haneſs be fought for the, king. 1. To prohibit; to interdi any thing. Sh. 
10Wy | 1 ae | Cowley. 2. To command to forbear any thing. Sidney, 
30. Noting accommodation or adaptation: 3. To oppoſe; to hinder.  Drydex: 
.f. the tool is too brittle for tbe æ ,L ; 4+ To accurſe ; to blaſt, Shatſpeares 
h | 31+. Withintention of: the book was contrived To FORBID. v. n. To utter a prohibition. _. * 
a for young ſtudents. | Tillocſon- FORBUDDANCE. . [from forbid. J. Prohibi- 
irths 32. Becoming; belonging to: muſt is. for a tion. i ny _ _ Milton, | 
ny; ling a Cowley, -FORBYDDENLY. ad. [from furbid,] In an 


| 33 Notwithſtanding : he might have entered unlawful manner. 
ity ; for the keeper, Bentley, FORBIDDER. J. [from forbid.] One. that 
Ines. 


8 b OR on Notwithſtanding. South, © prohibits. 12 
»the uſe of ; to be uſed in. Spenſer, FORBUDDING.. particip. a» [from forbid. 1 

18. 15 conſequence of : be did it for anger, Raifing abhorrence. 5 | —— 

ay 3 3 Ns 2 Dryden. FORCE. /. ¶ force. French. / 

! 4/e 432, recompenſe, of: he worked for money 1. Strengths, vigour; might. » Donnts 7 

ft Fe tei, Duden 2 Vighenesr E 

„ "TAE: 54 g 5 3. Virtues 


7. Virtue; efficacy. a " Locke. 
4. Validneſs; power of law. Denham. 
8. Armament; warlike preparation. #a/ler. 
. Deſtiny ; neceſſity ; fatal compulſion. 

Zo FORCE. v. @. {from the noun. ] 


7. To compel; to conſtrain. Swift. 
2+ To overpower by itrength. Milton. 
3. To impet; to preſs. Deuteronomy. 
4+ To draw or putt by main ſtrength. Dry. 
To enforee ; to urge. | Dryden. 


6. To drive-by violence or power. D. of P. 


7. To gain by violence or power. Dryden. 
B. To ftorm ; to enter by violence. Waller. 
9. Fo raviſh ; to violate by force. Dryden. 
10. To conftrain ; to diftorts  —Aadijor, 


11- To man; to ftrengthen by ſoldiers; to 
12. To Foxcx out. To extort. Atterbury. 
To FORCE. v. . To lay ſtreſs upon. 
FORCEDLY. ad. [from force.] Violeatly ; 
conſtrainedly. : urnet. 


FO'RCEFUL. a. | force and full.] Violent; 
P 


ſtrong; impetuous. | ope. 

FO'RCEFULLY. ad. [from forceful.] Vio- 
lently ; impetuouſly. 

FO'RCELESS. 2. * Force.] Wanting 
force; weak ; feeble. 

F@RCEPS. ſ. [Latin,] Forceps properly fig- 
niſſes a pair of tongs; but is uſed for an in- 
ſtrument in chirurgery, to extract any thing 
out of wounds. Quincy. 

FO RACER. /. from force.] 

. That which forces, drives, or conſtrains. 

2. The embolus of a pump working by pul- 


nom. ilkins. 
FO RCIBLE. 2. mo force.] 

1. Strong; mighty : oppoſed to weak. Mil. 
2. Violent; impetuous. og Prior. 
3. Efficacious; active; powerful. Bacon. 
4. Prevalent; of great influence. Naleigb. 
5. Done by force. Swift, 


6.:Valid ; binding ; obligatory. 
FO'RCIBLENESS. /. [from forcible. Force; 

violence. 

1. Strongly; powerfully. 

2. Impetuouſly ; with great ftrength. 

3. By violence; by force. Hammond. 


Tillotſon. 


FO'RCIPATED. 4. [from ferceps.] Formed 


encloſe. 
Derbam. 


like a pair of pincers to open and 
FORD. f. [pon'o, Saxon. ] 


1. A ſhallow part of a river. Fairfax. 
a. The ſtream; the current. Milton. 
To FORD. v. 4. To paſs without fwimming. 


. | Raleigh. 
FORDABLE. e. [from ford. ] Paſſable with- 
out ſwimming. Raleigh. 
FORE. 2. [rone, Sax. ] Anteriour ; that which 
comes firſt in a progreſſive motion. Cbeyne. 
FORE. ad. '# 
1. Anteriourly. | Raleigb. 
2. Fore is a word much uſed in compotition 
to mark priority of time. 3 
To FOREA'RM. v. 4. ¶ fore and arm.] To 
provide for attack or reſiſtance before the time 


Raleigh. 
Camden. 


FO R 


of need. Seatk, 
To FOREBO PDE. ©, n. [ fore and bede.} * 
1. To prognoſticate ; to foretel. Dryden 
2. To foreknow; to be preſcient of, Pope, 
FOREBO'DER. / [from forebade.] 
1. A prognofticator z a ſoothſayer. LEG. 
2. A foreknower. | 
FOREBY”. prep. [ fore and by.} Near; hag 
by; faſt by. Spenſer. 
To FORECA'ST. v. a. [ fore and caft.] : 
2. To fcheme; to plan before execution. 
; Daniel. 
2. To adjuſt; to contrive. Dryden, 
3. To foreſee; to provide againſt. LEG. 
To FORECA'ST. v. a. To form ſchemes; to 
contrive beforehand, . Spenſer, 
FOREC AST. /. [from the verb. ] Contrivance 
deforehand; antecedent policy. 
FORECASTER. / [from forecofl.] One who 
contrives beforehand. 
FORECASTLE. /. | fore and caffle.] In : 
ſhip, is that part where the foremaſt ſtands. 
FORECHO SEN. part. | fore and choſen] 


Pre- elected | 


' FORECYTED. pare. [ fore and cite.} Quotel 


before. Arbutbnot. 
To FORECLO'SE. v. 4. [ fore and cloſe.) 

1. To ſhut up; to preclude; to prevent. 

2. To Fox ECLOoSE a Mortgage, is to cut of 


the power of redemption. 
FO'REDECK. 5 [fore and deck. ] The ante. 
riour part of t ip · . Chapman. 


To FO'REDESIGN. v. 8. [ fore and defign.] 
To plan beforehand. beyne, 
To FOREDO?#. v. a. | fore and do.] Obſolete. 
1. To ruin; to deſtroy. Shatfpeare, 
2. To overdo; to weary ; to haraſs. Shakſp. 
To FOREDO'OQM. v. 2. | fore and doom. ] To 
predeſtinate; to determine beforehand. 
FOREE'ND. /. [ fore and end.] The anteriour 
part. | Bacon, 
FOREFA'THER. ſ. [ fore and father. An- 
ceſtor; one who in any degree of aſcending 
genealogy precedes another. Raleigh. 
To FOREFE'ND. v. 4. | fore and fed] h 
1. To prohibit ; to avert. den. 
2. To provide for; to ſecure. Shakſpeare, 
FORE FINGER. /, [ fore and Finger.] The 
finger next the thumb; the index. Brown. 
FO'REFOOT. f. plural, forefeer. [ fore and 
vot-] The anteriour foot of a quadruped. 
To FOREGO.. v. a. [ fore and go.] 
1. To quit; to give up; to reſign. Locle. 
2. To go before; to be paſt. Raleigh. 


Jo To loſe. 4 F ] 3 
FO REGOER. ſ. [from forego. nc 
rogenicor. _ Shakfpeare, 


FO'REGROUND. ſ. [fore and ground. ] The 
part of the * of a picture 
which ſeems to lie before _ * 

FO'REHAND. /. | fore and band. 

1. The part Et which is before the 

rider. i ; b a N 

2. The chief part. Not in uſe. Shakſpear: 
FO'REHAND. a.” Done too ſoon.  Shakſpeere- 


A 


8 ; d band. 
FO'REHANDED. as [ fore an ] 4K 


FOR | FOR 


/ ly : timely. Taylor FO'REPART. ſ. L fore and part.] The ante 
lb. 8 A in we foreparts. Dryden. riour part. = part] —_ 
den FO'REHEAD. J. [fore and head.] | FOREPA'ST. 2. [fore and.paſſ.] Patt before 
1. That part of the face which reaches from a certain time. Hammond. 
Pro the eyes upward to the hair. _ 22 FOREPOSSE'SSED. 4. fe and poſſeſs. ] 
7 1. Impudence 3 confidence; aſſurance. r. Preoccupied; prepoſſeſſed ; pre- engaged. 
nm FOREHO'LDING. /. [ fore and bold. } Pre- FO'RERANK. . | fore and rank. ] Firſt rank ; 
rar di&ions 3 ominous accounts. L'E range. front. | Shakſpeare. 
ſer FOREIGN. @. [ forain, Fr. forano, Spaniſh.]J FORERECT TED. a. ¶ fore and recite. ] Men- 
= 1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. : tioned or enumerated before.  Shakſpeares 
* 2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belonging. To FORERU'N. v. a. | fore and run. ] 
niet | Swifts 1. To come before as an earneſt of ſomething 
uy 4. Excluded ; not admitted; held at a diſ- following. : . Drydes. 
7 a Sbalſpeare. 2. To precede ; to have the ſtart of. | 
i « 4. [ln law.] A foreign plea, eee forin- F ORERU'NNER. . { from forerun.] | 
. ſecum z, 28 being a plea out of the proper court 1. A harbinger ; a meſſenger ſent before to mall 
hs ol jultice. give notice of the approach of thoſe that fal- 1 
Extraneous; adventitious in general. Phil. low. Stilling fleet. Dryden. ol 
who FOREIGNER. ſ. [from foreign.) A man 2. A prognoſtick; a fign foreſtowing an | 
that comes from another country; not a na- thing. | Scuths i 
TY tive; a ſtranger. | Addijon. To FORESA'Y, v. a. [ fore and ſay.] To pre- | 
r FOREIGNNESS. ſ. [from foreign. ] Remote- dict; to propheſy. Shakſpeare. mt 
en.] neſs ; want of relation to ſomething. To FORESEE. v. 4. [| fore and ſee. ] To fee. | 
7; FOREIMA'GINE. v. 4. | fore and ma- beforehand; to ſee” what has not yet hap- J 
oted gie,] To conceive or fancy before proof. pened. Taylor. | 
* 5 Camden. To FORESHA'ME. v. a. | fore and ſbame. 
7 FOREJU'DGE. v. 4. { fore and jndge.} To thame; to bring reproach upon. Shakſp. 
To judge beforehand ; to be prepoſſeſſed. FO'RESHIP. ſ. | fore and ſbip.] The antericur 
off 7: FOREKNO'W. v. 4. [| fore and know.] part of the ſhip. An. 
c To have preſcience of; to foreſee, Raleigh, To FORE SHORT EN. v. a. | fore and 
nte- FOREKNO'WABLE. - a. [from forekyow.] orten.] To ſhorten figures for the ſake of 
nan. Poſſible to be know before they happen. ſhowing thoſe behind. Dryden. 
en] : 7 More. To FORESHO'W. v. 4. ¶ fore and Sew | 
yes FOREKNO'WLEDGE. . [| fore and know- 1. To diſcover before it happens; to predict; 
e. lage.] Preſcience ; knowledge of chat which to prognoſticate. Denbam. 
ah has not yet happened.  _ , Milton, 2. To repreſent before it comes. Hooker. 
ſp. FORELAND. /. [ fore and land.] A promon- FO'RESIGHT. /. | fore and fight. ] | 
Te | tory; headland; high land jutting into the 1. Preſcience; prognoſtication; foreknow. * 
ſea ;. a cape, Ry Milton. ledge. Aitton. 
jour Ti FORELA'Y. v. &. [ fore and lay.) To lay 2. Provident care of futurity.  Spenſers . 
con. wait for; to entrap by ambuſh. Dryden. FORESU'GHTFUL. 8. { forefight and full.] 
An- To FORELIFT. v. a. [ fore and liſt.] To Preſcient; provident. | Sidney. 
Jing raiſe aloft any anteriour part. Spenſer. To FORESTGNIF V. v. 4. ¶ fore and fenify.] * 
igh, & FORELOCK, , [ fore and lock.] The hair To betoken beforehand; to foreſhow; to 
that grows from the forepart of the head. typify. Hooker. ' 
dex. : Milton. FO'RESKIN. ſ. | fore and ſtin.] The prepuce. 
arts FOREMAN. ſ. [ fore and man.] The firſt or 5 75 | Conviey. 
The chief perſon, Addiſon- FO'RESKIRT. ſ. [| fore and ſtirt.] The pen- 
n. FOREMENTIONED. a. [ fore and mention. ] daulous or looſe part of the coat before. 
and Mentioned or recited before. To FORESLA'CK.. v. 8. | fore and flact. 
FOREMOST, a. [from fore. ] To neglect idly. penjers, 
1, Firſt in place. Dryden. To FORESLO'W. v. 4. ¶ fore and flow.] : 
ole. . Firſt in dignity. Sidney» 1. To delay; to hinder; to im Dryden. 
igh. FORENA'MED. 4. [ fore and name.] Nomi- 2. To negle& ; to omit. P. Fletch. 
470. nated before. Ben Funſone Toa FORESLO'W. v. n. To be dilatory 3 te 
tor; FORENOON. , [ fore and 101. ] The time loiter. Shatſpeares 
art. of day reckoned from the middle point, be- To FORESPE'AK. v. n. {| fore and peak. © 
The tween the dawn and the meridian, to the 2. To predict; to foreſay, _ Caniden. 
ture meridian, Arbutbnat. 2. To forbid. - | Shakſpeare. 
3 ＋ [fore and notice.] Account  FORESPE'NT. 8. : 
an event before it happens. Rymer. 1. Waſted ; tired; ſpent,  Sholſpeare. 
the CP ORENSICK. a, { forenſis, Latin. ] 8 2. Forepaſſed; paſt. Spenſer. 
| _ {0 courts of judicature. Locle. 3. Beſtowed before. Sh 8 
eure. To FOREORDATN. v. 4. | fore and ordain.] FORESPURRER. ſ. [| fore and — Ons 
cart. Wl predeſtinate ; to predetermine z- to pre- that rides before. Shakſpeare. : 
_ | (a; Uaaler. FOREST. J. [ Fzg, French. ) 


t. A 


Ta FORE TELL. v. a. 
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TuFOREWA'STE. v. a. | fore and wwaſte.], 
| 3 


F O R 


. A wild uneultivated tract of ground, with 


wood. Shakſpeare. 


2. {In law.] A certain territory of woody 


ground and. paſtures, privileged for wild 
beaſts, and fowls of foreſt, chaſe, and warren, 


to reſt in, kept in the protection of the king, 


for his pleaſure. Cowvel. 
To FORESTA'L. Vs 4. [ronerrallan, Saxon. ] 
1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 
| Mitkon. 
3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſion of before an- 
other. Spenſer. 
FORESTA'LLFR. / from foreſtal.] One 
that anticipates the market; one that pur- 
chaſes before others to raiſe the price, Locke. 
FOREST BO'RN. a. [ere and born.] Born 


in a wild. | Shakſpeare. 
FO'RESTER. [ foreſtier, French.] | 
1. An officer of the foreſt. Shakſpeare. 


1 An inhabitant of the wild country. 
FORE SWAT. 4. from fore and frat, 
FO'RESWART. $ from feat.] Spent with 

heat. 
To FORETA'STE. v. a. [| fore and fe] 
1. To have antepaſt of; to have preſcience of. 


2. To taſte before another. Milton. 
FORE TASTE. /. Anticipation of. South. 


dre and tell. ] 
1. To predict; to propheſy. Dryden. 
-2. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. | 
To FORETE'LL. v. . To utter propheſy. 
FORETE'LLER. /. { from foretell.] Predicter; 
foreſhower. ; Boyle. 
To FORETHINK. v. 4. [| fore and think.] 


To anticipate in the mind; to have preſcience 


of. Raleigh. 
To FORETHTNK. v. a. To contrive before- 


band. Smith, 
FORETHO'UGHT. /. from forethins. 

1. Preſelence; anticipation. | 

2. Provident care. | 
N FORETO'KEN. v. . [ fore and token, ] 

To foreſhow; to ſticate as a fign. 
FQRETO'KEN. /. _ the verb.] Preve- 

nient ſign; prognoſtick. Sidney. 


FORETO'OTH.” , | fore and 7ootbh.] The 


tooth in the anteriour part of the mouth; 
the incifor. k Fs 1 
FO RET Op. fore and t part 6 
a. woman's SU 1 8 forward, or the 
top of a periwig. 5 Dryden. 
FOREVO'UCHED. part. | fore and vouch.] 
Affirmed before; formerly told. Shakſpeare. 


 FOREWA'RD. / [ fire and wvard.] The 


van; the front. Maccabees. 
To. FOREWA'RN. v. a. [ fore and warn. ] 

. To admonith beforehand. Luke. 

2 To inform previouſly of any future event. 


; f Milton. 
3. Fo caution againſt any thing beforehand. 
| 4 Milton. 


To deſolate ; to deſtroy. penſer. 
To FOREWTSH. v. n. | fore and ꝛviſhb.] To 
deſite boforehand. 8 EKunolles. 


& * 4 


Sidney. : 


L'Eftrange. 


' FORGO'T. ' 4 [ part. paſſe of forge] 


FOR 


FOREWO'RN. part. [fore and worn, from 
wear. ] Worn out; waſted by time or uſe. $17 
FO'RFEIT. /. [ forfeit, French. ] 
1. Something loſt by the commiſſion of 2 
crime; a fine; a mult, Walli 
2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment. $,4 
To FO'RFEIT. v. 8. [from the noun, To 
loſe by fome breach o condition; to loſe by 
ſome offence. _ Dax ics. Beyle 
FO'RFEIT. a. [from the verb.] Liable tc 
penal feizure ; alienated by a crime. Pope. 
FO'RFEITABLE. 4. from for cit.] Poſſeſſed 
on conditions, by breach of which any thing 
may be loft. | 
FO'RFEITURE. (: [ for fairure, French.] 
1. The act of forfeiting. 
2. The thing forfeited; a mulQ ; a fine, 
To FORFE'ND. v. a. To prevent; to forbid, 
Hanmer, 
PORGA*'VE. The preterite of f.rgive, 
PORGE. /. | forge, French. ] 
1. The place where iron is beaten into form, 
2. Any place where any thing is made or 
— | | Heoker, 
To FORGE. v. a. | forger, old French. ] 


1. To form by the hammer, Chapman, 
2. To make by any means. Shakipeare, 
3. To counterfeit; to falſify. Shaiſpeare, 


FO'RGER. /. [from forge. ] 


1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing. Vi. 
FO RG ERV. /. [from urge. 

1. The crime of falfitication. Stephens, 


2. Smith's work; the act of the forge. Mil. 
To FORGE'T. ». 2. preter. forget; part. fer- 

gotten, or forgot. [ponzyran, ang 

1. To loſe memory of; to let go from the 


remembrance.  Atterbary. 

2. Not to attend; to neglect. Jaiab. 
FORGE'TFUL. a. [from forget. ] 

1. Not retaining the memory of. 

2. Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. Dryden. 


3. Inattentive ; negligent ; neglectful; caie - 
leſs, Hebrcavs. Prur. 


FORGE'TFULNESS. /. [from forgetful. ] 


1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember; lo 
memory. Sbalſpeart. 
2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. Hooker, 


FORGET TER. /. from forget. ] 


1. One that forgets. 
2. A careleſs perſon. 

To FOR GIVE. v. a. pret. firgave; pat. 
paſſ. forgiven. Fonzipan, Saxon. ] : 
1. To pardon ; not to puniſh. Prix. 
2. To pardon a crime. Iſaiah. 
3. To remit ; not to exact debt or penalty. 


FORGYVENESS. -/. [ pogipe mre, Saron. 
1. The act of forgiving. Daniel. 
2. Pardon of an offender. 1 
outh. 


3- Pardon of an offence. 
4. Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to pardon. Spratt. 
5. Remiſſion of a fine or penalty. | 
FORGT'VER. , [from forgive. ] One who 
pardons. . 
Not remembered. 


FORGO'TTEN, 15 


aiab. 
7 
ON» ] 
nel. 
yden, 
outb. 
alt. 


who 


W 
To 


"FOR 


1 FORHA'IL. v. 4. To haraſs, tear, tor- 
ment · BY Spenſer. 
FORK. , [ frurche, French. ] TT. 

1. An inſtrument divided at the end into two 


more points or prongs. Dryden. 
8 It b fornetitties ufed for the point of an 
arrow. ' Sbakſpeare. 
3. A point of a fork. Addiſon. 


7 FORK. v. . [from the noun. ] Toe ſhoot 
into blades, as corn does out of the ground. 
FO'RKED. a. [from fork. ] Opening into two 

or more parts. Shakſpeare. 


FO'RKEDLY. ad. [from forked. In a forked 


form. | 
FORKEDNESS. ,. [from ferted. ] The qua- 
lity of opening into two parts. 7 
0 NKnEAP. {. [ ferk and Head.] Point of 
an arrow. Spenſer. 


| FORKY. a. [from fork.] Forked ; furcated ; 


opening into two parts. Pope. 
FORLORE. 4. Deſerted ; forſaken. Fairfax. 
FORLO'RN. 2. | 

1. Deſerted ; deſtitute ; forſaken ; wretched ; 

helpleſs. . Knolles. Fenton. 

2. Loſt ; deſperate. Spenſer. 

z. Small; deſpicable. Shakjteare. 
FORLORN. /. 

1. A loſt, / 6M forſaken man. Shot. 


| 2. FoxLORN Hope. The foldiers who are tent 


firſt to the attack, and are therefore doomed to 
iſh, . 5 5 Dryden. 
FURLO'RNNESS. ſ. Miſery ; ſolitude. 


| To FORLTE. v. . [from fer and lie.] To 


lie acroſs. Boyle. 
FORM. J. { forma, Latin. . 

1. The external appearance of any 8 ; 

repreſentation ; ſhape. © Grew.: 

2. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 

| Dryd Ts 

3. Particular model or modification. Addi. 

4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. J/aiah. 

5. Regularity ; method; order. Shakjpeare. 


. External appearance without the effential 


qualities z empty ſhow. Sevift. 
7. Ceremony; external rites. Clarenden. 
8. ated method; eſtabliſhed practice; ritual 


ind preſcribed mode. Hcoter. 
9. A long ſeat. | Watts. 
10. A claſs 3 4 rank of ſtudents. Prior. 
11. The feat or bed of a bare. Pricr. 


12. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical modifica- 
tion of the matter, ſo as to give it ſuch a 


peculiar manner of exiſtence. Harris. 
To FORM. w. a. {| formo, Latin. ] 
1. To make out of materials, Pope. 


2. To model to a particular ſhape. Milton. 
3. To modify; to fcheme z to plan. Dryden. 
4+ To arrange; to combine in a particular 
manner: as, he form:d his troops. | 

5. To adjuſt; to ſettle... Decay of Piey. 
6. To contrive; to join, Rawe: 
7. To model by education or inftitution. Dr. 

FORMAL. a. I formel, Fr. formalis, Lat.] 
15. Cmmonious 3; ſolemn ; preciſe ; exact to 


ion. Batcen. 


5 Not fudden ; not extemporaneous. Hooker, 


 FO'RMALLY. ad. [from formal. ] 


n 


3. Regular; methodical. Waller. 

4. External; having the appearance but nos 

the eſſence. Dryden. 

5- Depending upon eſtabliſhment or cuſtom 3 
* he did the formal exerciſes. 

6. Having the power of making any thing 
What it is. Holder. Stilling fleets 

7. Retaining its power and eſſential charac 


- teriſtick. Shakſpeares 
FO'RMALIST. /. ¶ formalifte, French. ] One 
who prefers appearance to reality. Soutb. 


FORMA“LIT V. /. | formalite, French.] 
1. Ceremony; eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 


= Atterbury. 
2. Soſemn order, habit, or dreſs. Swifts 


3. The quality by which any thing is what it 
is. Stilling fleets 
To FORMALIZE. v. a. | formalizer, F r.] 
1. To model; to modify. , H:okers 
2. To affect formality. : 


1. According to eſtabliſhed rules. Sbatſp. 
2. Ceremoniouſly ; ſtiffly; preciſely. Collier. 
3- In open appearance. Hookers 


2. Mentioned before another. Popes 
3. Paſt: as, this was the cuſlem in formet 


times. 


FO'RMERLY. ad. [from fomer.] In times 


paſt. | Aadiſon 
FORMIDABLE. a. | formidabiliz; Latin. } 
Terrible; dreadful ; tremendous ; terrifick. . 
FU'RMIDABLENESS: 
1. The quality of exciting terrour or dread. 
2. The thing cauſing dread. Decay of Piety« 
FO'RMIDABLY. ad. [from formidable.] In 
terrible manner. . Dryden. 
FC RMLESS. a. [from ferm. Shapeleſs ; 
wanting regularity of form. 
FO'RMULARY. /. | formulaire, French.]} & 
| book containing tated and preferibed models. 
FO'RMULE. /. [ formule, French; formula, 
Latin.] A ſet or preſcribed model. | 
To FORNICATE. v. a. [from fornix, Latin. ] 
To commit lewdneſs. roaon. 
FORNICA'TION. /. ¶ fornication, French] 
1. Concubinage, or commerce with an un- 
married woman. | Graunte 
2. In ſcripture, ſometimes idolatry. Ezekiel. 
PORNICA'TOR. . | fornicateur, French. 
One that has commerce with unmarried 
women, Taylor. 
FORNICA'TRESS. /. A woman who without” 
marriage cohabits with a man. Sbakſpeare. 
To FORSA'KE. v. a. preter. forfookt ; part. 
paſſ. forſeok or forſaken. ¶ ver ſaelen, Dutch. 
1. To leave ia reſentment, or diſſike. Cotuiq. 
4 YE . l 5 ; - 2. 0 


[ from formidable] ; 5 


Shakſpeare. | 


FOR 


2. To leave; to go away from. 
© 43. To deſert; to fail. : Rowe. 
FORSA'KER. /. [from emmy Petr 3 


one that forſakes. -ypha, 
FORSOO'TH. 4. (ronroðe, Saxon. 
I. In truth; certainly; very well. Hayoard. 


2. A word of honour in addreſs to women. 
To FORSWE'AR. v. 4. pret. forſwwore ; part. 
Prſworn. nxpæ nian, Saxon. 

1.175 . oh i oath. 1 Shakſpeare. 
2. To deny upon oath. | Shakſpeare., 
3. With the reciprocal pronoun: as, ro for- 
ſwear bimſel f; to be perjured; to ſwear 
' falſely. | | Sritb. 
Te FORSWE'AR. v. n. To ſwear falſely; to 


One 


a caſtle. Den bam. 
FO'RTED. @, {from fort.] Furniſhed or 
| guarded by forts. Sbhakſpeare. 
FORTH. ad. [pons, Saxon; whence further 

and urtheſt. ] x 


1. Forward; onward in time. den er. 
2. Forward in place or order. bitgifts 
3», Abroad; out of doors. Shakſpeare. 

4. Out away; beyond the boundary of any 
place. » S nſer . 
g. Out into publick view. aller. 
6. Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. 


7. To a certain degree. Hammond. 
$. Oa to the end. Memoir in Stry pe. 
FORTH. prep. Out of. Denne. 


FORTH COMING. 3. | forth and coming. ] 
' Ready to appear; not abſconding. Sbakſp. 

FOR THi'SSUING. a. [ forth and ifue ] 
Coming out; coming forward from a covert. 
FORTHRUGHT. 2d. { forth and right. ] 

Straight forward; without flexions. Dryden. 
FORTHWI TH. ad. | forth and with.] Im- 
- mediately ; without delay; at once; ſtraight. 


Davies. 


FO RTIE TH. 2. [from ferry ] The fourth 
tenth. | 

FO'RTIFIABLE. a. {from fortify.] What 

may be fortified. | 

' FURTIFICA'TION. ſ. [ fortificaticn, Fr.] 

1. The ſcience of military architecture. 

2. A place built for ſtrength. Sidney. 
FORTIFIER. /. {from forrify. } : | 

1. Cne who erects works of defence. Carewe 

2. One who ſupports or ſecures. Sidney. 

To FORTIFY. v. a. | fertificr, French. ] 

1. To firengthen againſt attacks by walls or 
works. | Soakſpeare. 
2. To confirm; to encourage, Sidney, 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in relolution. 

- FORTILA'GE, /. from fort.] A little fort. 

'  FORTIN, ſ. French. ] A littie fort. Sha#/p. 
FO RTTTU DE. / . fortizudo, Latin. ] 
1. Courage; braver. Milton. 
2. Strength; force. Not in uſe. Sbalſpeare. 
FORTLET. /. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FO'RTNICHT. / ¶contracted from fourteen 
pights, re oyne xyne nghr, Saxon. The 
10 ; 


* 
- 


; "30> ; 


Shakſpeare. 


Locke. 8 


FOR 
ſpace of two weeks. Bren 
FO'RTRESS. /. { fortereſſ, Fr.] a 6.” 
hold; a fortified place, 1 


FORTU'ITOUS. a. L fortuir, Fr. 
Latin. ] Accidental ; caſual, : fertuicus 


 FORTU'ITOUSLY. ad. [from Ku 


35 ny 3 by chance, R'geri 
RTU'ITOUSNESS. /. {from farts, 
Foo 3 chance; be | To 
FO'R TUNATE. a. | fortunatu:, Lat. , 
hapvy 3 — . 9 Deg 
FO'RTUNATELY. ad. [from fortune] 
Happily ; ſucceſsfully. Pris; 
FO'R TUNATENESS. / [from farcunare, 
Happineſs ; good luck ; ſucceſs. Sidnty, 
FO'RTUNE. ſ. | fertuna, Latin, ] 
I. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the lots of 
life according to her own humour. Sbal 7. 
2. The good or ill that befalls man. Ben- 7 
3. The chance of life ; means of living. Sw. 
4+ Event ; ſucceſs good or bad. Tenple, 
5. Eſtate z poſſeflions. Shakſpeart, 
6. The portion of a man or woman. Cu 
7. Futurity ; future events. Croley, 
To FORTUNE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
befal ; to fall out; to happen; to come caſu- 
ally to paſs. Kmelles, 
FO'RTUNED. a. Supplied by fortune. Sballſp. 
FORTUNEBOOK. / | fortune and beck.] A 
book conſulted to know fortune. Craſhaw, 


FO'RTUNEHUNTER. /. [ fortune and bunt.] 


A man whoſe employment is to inquire after 
women with great portions, to enrich himſelf 
by marrying them. Specbatir. 
To FORTUNE TELL. v. n. [ fortune and tel.] 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing futu- 
rity. Walton. 
2. To reveal futurity. . Cleaveland, 
FO'RTUNETELLER. {. [ fortune and teller. 
One who cheats people by precending to the 
knowledge of futurity. Di pta. 
FO RTV. a. [ peope hxig, Saxon. ] Four times 
ten. | 
FO'RUM. ſ. [Latin.] Any publick place. 
To FORWA'N DER. v. a. | for and <wandrr.] 
To wander wildly. Spenſer, 
FO'RWARD. 
FO'RWARDS. I ward a part or place before ; 
onward ; progreſſively ; ſtraight before. Hoker. 
FORWARD. a. [from the adverb. ] 

1. Warm; earneſt. Galatians, 
2. Ardent ; eager; hot; violent. Pri. 
3. Ready; confident ; preſumptuous. Did. 

4. Not referved ; not over modeſt. Sal. 

5. Premature ; early ripe. Shalſpeare. 

6. Quick; ready; haſty. | Locke. 
7. Anteccdent ; anteriour: oppoſed to poſte- 
riour. Sbalſpeare. 

8. Not behindhand ; not inſeriour. Shatp. 

To FORWARD. v. a. from the adverb.] 
1. To haſten; to quicken ; to accelerate. | 
2. To patroniſe ; to advance. 08 |, 
FO'RWARDER. / [from forward. He who 
promotes any thing. 


FO'RWARDLY. ad. [from the adjetse-] 


{terbury» 


© Eagerly ; haſtily. F0'k. 


ad. Foppe and, Sax. | To- 


FOU 


1 ard ur; readineſs to — 
t. Quickoels ; readineſs, Wotton, 
3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. 
4. Confidence; N 3 _ of modeſty. 
SE. . [/, Latin. icch; a moat. | 
row Le fofſe and my One of the 
t Roman roads through England, ſo called 


from the ditches on each J Thai wa 
I Mili Latin. | t is dug out 
FOSSIL. 4. [LTAilis, Woodward, 


ue bodies, becauſe we diſcover 
. ies, 

l them 73 the bowels of the earth, 
are called fs. Loc te. 

* FOSTER. v. a. Foy rnian, Saxon. ] 
1. To nurſe; to feed; to ſupport. Clraveland. 
2. To pamper ; to encourage. Sidney. 
3. To cheriſh; to forward, Thomſen. 


1 O U 


. terms and epithets. 


FO'ULNESS. J. [from foul. | 
1. The quality of being foul ; filthineſs ; naſ- 
ineſs. | Wilkins. 
2. Pollution; impurity. Bacon. 


3. Hatefulneſs; atrociouſneſs. Ben Fanſon. 
4. Uglineſs; deformity. Dryden. 
5. Diſhoneſty; want of candour. Hammond. 
FOUND. The preterite and participle paſſive of 
To FOUND. v. 8. | fundare, Latin. 
1. To lay the baſis of any 
2. To build; to raiſe. Davies. 
3. Toeſtabliſh; to erect. Milton. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he found- 
ed an art. | | 
g. To raiſe upon as on a principle oranatime 
6. To fix firm. Shakſpeares 


FO'STERAGE. /. [from fefter.] The office of To FOUND. v. a. { furidere, Latin.] 'i o form 


nurſing. Raleigh. 
FOSTERBRO'THER. ſ. [porxen boden, 
Saron.] One bred at the ſame pap. 
FOSTERCHTI'LD. /. [popren cild, Saxon. ] A 
child nurſed by a woman not the mother, or 
bred by a man not the father . Davies. 
FOSTERDA'M. i. [ fefter and dam. ] A nurſe; 
F one that performs the office of a mother. Dr. 
| FOSTEREA'RTH. /. | fofter and earth.] Earth 
by which the plant is nouriſhed, though it did 
not grow firſt in it. | Philips. 
FO'STERER. /. [from fofer.] A nurſe; one 
who gives food in the place of a parent. | 
FOSTERFA'THER. /. ¶ porre n paven, Sax. ] 


One who gives food in the place of the father. 


FOSTERMO'THER. ſ. [er and mother. ] 
A nurſe. 


FOSTERSON. . [ fofter and ſon.] One fed. 


and educated, though not the ſon by nature. 
FOUGA'DE. ſ. French. ] In the art of war, a 
ſort of little mine in the manner of a well, dug 
_ under ſome work or fortification. Diet. 
FOUGHT. The preterite and participle of fg. 
FOUGHTEN, The paſſive participle of fight. 
FOUL, 4. [pul, Saxon. } 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Tillotſon. 
2. Impure; polluted ; full of filth. Ti/lotſer. 
+ Wicked; deteſtable z abominable. Dryd. 


4. Not lawful. n Shakſpeare. 
5 Hateful; ugly; loathſome. Bacon. 
6. Diſgraceful ; ſhameful, Milton. 

Felton. 


| Jhaikſpeare, 
9+ Not bright; not ſerene. | . Dryden. 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable 


8. Full of groſs humours ; wanting purgation 


_ 7 | Clarendon. 
11. {Among ſeamen, ] Entangled: as, à rope 
is foul of the anchor, „ 


7 FOUL, v. 4. [pulan, Saxon. ] To daub; to 
| _ bemire; to make filthy. Evelyn. 
i FOULFA'CED. Aa. { foul << a” Having 

an ugly or hateful vilage. Shakſpeare. 
| FO'ULLY, ad. [ from faul.] Filthily ; nattily; 

p on .; | . Hayward. 
| FOULMO UTHED. a. [foul and mouth. ] Scur- 

ruous ; habituared 0 uſe of opptebrieus 


by melting and pouring into moulds; to caft. 
FOUNDATION. /. { fendation, 'French. } 
1. The baſis or lower parts of an edifice. 

2. The act of fixing the baſis. Tickell. 


Alien. 


building. Pſalms. | 


3. The principles or grounds on which any 


notion is raiſed.  Tillotſons 
4. Original; riſe. _ © ., Hookers 
5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for any 
purpoſe, particularly charity. Swift. 
6. Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement. Fo 
FO'UNDER. /. { from found.] N 
I» A builder; one who raiſes an edifice, Dey. 


e. One who eſtablithes a revenue for any pur - 


3. One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. | Roſcommon. 


4. A caſter; one who forms figures by caſting 


melted matter into moulds. Grew 
' To FO'UNDER. ». a. | ferdre, Fr.] To cauſe 
ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in a horſe's foot, 


that he is unable to ſet it to the ground. Dorſet, - 


To FO'UNDER. Vs hs 
1. To fink to the bottom. Raleigh, 
2. To fail; to miſcarry. Shakſpeare. 
FO'UNDERY. /. A place where figures are 
formed of melted metal; a caſting houſe. 
FO'UNDLING. /. [from found or find.] A 
child expoſed to chance; a child found with. 
out any parent or owner. Sidney- 
FO'UNDRESS. /. [from fender. 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, 
or begins any thing. | BT. 
2. A woman that eſtabliſhes any chatitable 


revenues, | 5 
FOUNT.. . | fors, Latin; fontoiweg. 
Ae 


FO'UNTAIN. French, ] 
1. A well; a ſpring. 
2. A ſmall baſin of ſpringing water. Addi bn. 
3. A jet; a.ſpout of water. Ban. 
4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. D:yd. 
5. Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. Sp hit. 
FO UUNTAINLESS. 2. { from fountain, } Ha- 
ing no fountain. iin. 


FO UNTFUL. a. [ fornt and full.] Full of 


ſprings. . „. 
To FOU PE. v. & To drive with ſudden in- 


pete oſii x. 46 
5 FOUR. 


Camdhu. 5 


\ 


F R A 


FOUR. . [reopsn, Saxon. ] Twice two. 
FOURBE. /. [French.] A cheat; a tricking 


fellow. . Denham. 
FOURFO LD. a. [ four and feld.] Four times 
told. | | Samuel. 
FOURFO'OTED. &. { four and foor.] Qua- 
.druped. | Dryden. 
FOURSCO RE. 4. | four and ſcore. ] | 
1. Four times twenty; eighty. Sandys. 


2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years. 
. _ FOURSQUA'RE. a. [ four and ſquare. } Qua- 
' . Þ-grangular. aleigb. 
FOURTEEN. a. [ye ope heyn, Saxon. ] Four 
and ten; twice ſeven. 
FOURTEENTH. a. from fourteen. ] The 
ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth after the tenth. 
FOURTH. 2. from br.] The ordinal of 
four; the firſt after the third. 
FO'UR THLY. ad. [ from fourrb.] In the fourth 
. place, Becon. 
FOURWHE'ELED. 2. [ _ and wheel. ] Run- 
ning upon twice two wheels. Pope. 
FO'UTRA. ſ. [from feurra, French.] A hg; 
a fcoff, Shakſpea e. 
FOWL. ſ. [puzel, puhl, Saxon. ] A winged 
animal; a bird. Bacon. 
7 FOWL. v. #. To kill birds for food or game. 
FO'WLER. /. [from for.] A ſportiman who 
purſues birds. Philips. Pope. 
FO'WLINGPIECE. . | fox! and piere.] A 
- gun for birds. Mortimer. 
FOX. ſ. por, Saxon.] 
3 A wild animal of the canine kind, remark- 
able for his cunning, living in holes, and prey- 
ing upon fowls or ſmall animals. Shak/peare. 
2. A knave or cunning fellow. 
FO'XCASE. /. [ fox and caſe. ] A fox's ſkin, 
FO'XCHASE. /. { fox and choſe. ] The purſuit 
of the fox with hounds. Pope. 
FOXEVIL. ſ. | fox and evil.] A kind of diſ- 
eaſe in which the hair ſheds. 
FO'XFISH, /. A kind of fiſh. 
FO'XGLOVE: ſ. A plant Miltr. 
FO'XHUNTER. /. | fox and bun-er.] A man 
whoſe chief ambition is to ſhow his bravery in 
hunting foxes. Spectator. 
FO X SHIP. 75 2 fax.] The character or 
- qualities of a fox; cunning. Shakſpeare. 
FO'XTRAP. ſ. ¶ fox and trap ] A gin or inate 
” to catch- foxes. | 4 eee 
OY. .. [ foi, Fr.] Faith; allegiance. Spenſer. 
Yo F Ndl. V. ] [ fraFus, Lat.] To 465 
ro violate ; to infringe. Shakſpeare. 
FR-A*CTION. /. [ fra#ion, French. ] 
1. The act of breaking; the Rate of being 


i roken. Burnet. 
22A broken part of an integral. Brown. 
FR: &'CTIONAL. 8. [from fachen] Belong- 
ie ig to a broken number. Cocker. 


FRjA'CTURE. /. [ fra#ura, Latin.] 
. Breach; ſeparation of continuous parts. 
1. The ſeparation of the continuity of a bone 


-i1 1 living boches. Herbert. 


Fo 1*RA'CTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
Wijeman, 


N ea a bone. 
FR VGILE. 8. [ fragilir Latin. } 


FRA 


1. Brittle; eaſily fnapped-or broken, 

2. Weak ; uncertain ; eaſily deſtroyed. 
FRAGILITY, /. {from Fragile. 

1. Brittieneſs; eaſineis to be broken. 
2. Weakneſs; uncertainty. 

Frailty; liableneſs to fault. 


Bacon. 
; . 
FRAG MEN T. 1. [ fragmentum, Latin. 5 50 


broken from the whole ; an impeiſe piece, 
? Newty, 
{from Ferna! 
. onne, 
J. [Latin.] A noiſe; a creak; U 
craſh, | Sandy. 
FRA'GRANCE. 0 . [ fragrantia, Latin, 
FRA'GRANCY. Sweetneſs of ſmell; — 
ing ſcent; grateful odour. Garth, 
FRAGRANT. a. [ fragrans, Latin.) Odo. 
rous ; ſweet of ſmell. Price, 
FRA'GRANTLY. ad. [from fraprart.) Wi 
ſweet ſcent. Mortimer. 
FRAIL. /. | 
1. A baſket made of ruthes, 
2. A ruth for weaving baſkets, 
FRAIL. a. [ fragilis, Latin.] 
1. Weak; eatily decaying z ſubject to caſu- 
alties. ; Roger:, 
2. Weak of reſolution; liable to errour or ſe. 
duction, Taylor, 
FRAPFLNESS. ſ. [from frail.) Weakneſs; in- 
ſtability. Nerri, 
FRATYLTY. /. [from frail. ]. 
1. Weakneſs oi reſolution; inſtability of 
mind. ; Miltin, 
2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs; fin of 
ini rmity. Dryden, 
FRATCHEUR. ſ. ¶ French. ] Freſhneſs; cool. 
ne Is. . Drygen, 
FRAISZ. ſ. [ French. ] A paneake with bacon 
in it. 
7c FRAME. v. 8. | | 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly coaſtrudion 


FRA'GMENTARY. @ 
Compoſed of fragments. 
FRA'GOR. 


and union of various parts. Sper. 
2. To fit one to another. Abet. 
3. To make; to compoſe. Shakſpeare: 
4. To regulate; to adjuſt. Tirtfor, 


5. To form to any rule or method. Glanville 
6. To contrive ; to pian. Clarendin. 
7. To ſettle; to ſcheme out. Shakſpearte 
8. To invent; to fabricate. Baton. 
FRAME. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of un. 
rious parts or members. Dryden, Tilloſn. 
2. Any thing made ſo as to encloſe or aemit 
ſomethiog elle. | Newton, 


3. Order; regularity z adjuſted ſeries or dil 
poſition. ö | Swift, 
Clarend n. 


4. Scheme; order. 

5. Contrivance; projection. 
6. Mechanical conſtruction. 
7. Shape; form ; proportion. 


Shokſpeares 


FRA'MER. /. [from frame; phemman, Sax] 
Maker; framer; contriver ; ſchemer. 

FRA MpOl. D. 2. Peeviſh ; boiſterous ; rugged; 
croſs-grained. | 

 FRA'NCHISE. /. ¶ franchiſe, French. } 


2, Exemption from any onerous duty. 
2 2% Privlleze; 
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FRANK. a. [Franc, French. | 


| >. Privilege 3 immunity; right granted. Dry. 
4- Diſtri& ; extent of juriſdiction. 'Sperſer. 
To FRANCHISE. V. da. from the noun o 


eafranchiſe; to make fre. Seusſpeure. 
*RANGIBLE. a. [Hango, Latin. ] Fragile; 
_ brittle; eafily broken. Boyle. 
FRA'NION. /. A paramour; a boon çompa- 
nion. Openers 


1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 
2. Open; ingenuous; lincere ; not reſet ved. 
3. Without conditions; without payment. 


4. Not reſtrained; licentious. - Spenſer. 
FRANK. / {from the adjective. ] - : 

1. A place to feed hogs in; a ty. Shakſpeare. 
| - 2, A letter which pays no poſtage. + Pepe. 


3. A French coin. 


| FRANK. v. a. | from. the noun. } 


1. To ſhut up in a frank or ty. Shakſpeare, 
2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Ain ttb. 
. To exempt letters from poſtage. Swift. 


| TRANKINCENSE. „ [ frank and incmnije.] 


Frankincenſe is a dry refinous ſubſtance in 


=. pieces or drops, of a pale yeliowith white co- 


lour; a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeabie, 
and a bitter, acrid, and reſinous taſte. It is 
very inflammable. Brerexw0o:t. 


| FRANKLIN. / [from fronk.] A fieward 


"  aballiffof land. 
FRANKLY. ad. | from frank.] . 
1, Liberally; freely; kindly; readily. Bacon. 
2. Without conſtraint; without reſerve. 
FRANKNESS.: ſ. [from frank. 
1. Plainneſs of ſpeech z opennefs ; ingenu- 


Spenfer. 


ouſneſs. Clurendor, 
2. Liberality; bounteouſnefs. 
3. Freedom from reſerve. Sidney. 


| FRANKPLEDGE J. ¶ francipleginn:, Latin.] 


A pledge or ſurety for freemen. 206. 
FRANTICK. a. | pganlae;, Greek.] . 

1. Mad ; deprived of underſtanding by violent 

madneſs. N Spenſer. 

2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion; out- 

|  rageous; turbujent. ' Addiſon, 

FRANTICKLY. ad. [from frantich.] Mad- 

ly; outrageouſly. Shakſpeare. 


| FRANTICKNESS. ſ. [from frantict.] Mad- 


neſs; fury of paſſion ; dittraction. | 
FRATE'RNAL. a. [ fraternel, French. ] Bro- 
they; pertaining to brothers; becoming 
brothers. Hammond. 
FRATE'RNALLY. ad. [from fraterzal.] In 
2 brotherly manner. 
FRATERNITY.\f. [ fraternite, French. ] 
1. The ttate or quality of a brother. 
2. Body of men united; corporation; ſociety. 
. Sale 2” þ L*'Eftrange. 
3. Men of the ſame claſs or character. 


 FRA'TRICIDE: / [/ratricide, French.) The 


murder of a brother; * 
FRAU D. . fraus, Latin.] Deceit; cheat; 
nick; arvfice. Dryden. 


| FRAUDFUL, 4. and and fl.] Trea- 


cherous z artful; trickiſh. Shakſpeare. 


| FRAUDFULLY. ad: [from fraudful.] Deceit- 


tully; artfully; fubtilly. *- , 


FRE'CKLED. a. {from freckle.] 


FR E | 
FRA'UDULENCE. 2 / [ fraudulentiz, Lat.] 1 
FRAUDULENCY. 5 Deceitfulneſs; trickith- 
neſs; proneneſs to artifice. 
FRA'UDULENT. a. | frauduleux, French; 
. fraudulentus, Latin. ] EE | 
1. Full of artifice; trickiſh z ſubtle ; de- 
ceitful. 3 Milton. 
2. Performed by artifice; deceitful; trea- 
cherous. Milton. 
FRA'UDGLENTLY. ad. [from fraudulent. ] 
By fraud; by deceit; by attifice; deceitfully; 
treacherouſly. | Taylor. 
FRAUGHT. particip. paſſ. [ from ſraight, now 
written freigbt.] : . 

1. Laden; charged. Shakſpeare. 
2. Filled; ſtored ; thronged. Spenſer, 
FRAUGHT. /. A freight; a cargo. Dryden. 
To FRAUGHT. wv. a. To load; to crowd. - 
FRA'UGHTAGE. /. ¶ from fruughr.] Lading ; 

cargo. | Shaſperes 
FRAY. . [ Frayer, to fright, French. 
1. A broil; a battle; a fight. Fairfax. 
2. A quel; a combat. Dienbam. 
To FRAY. v. a. {effrayer, French.] N 
1. To fright; to terrify. 
2. [ frayer, French. ] To rub, 
FREAK. / [rhæc, Saxon. ]. | 
1. A ſudden and cauleleſs change of place. 
2, A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim; a 
.. capricious prank, S/ ectater. Swift. 
To FREAK. v. a. To variegate. Thomfor. 
FREAKISH., a. [from freak.] Capricious; 
humburſome. _ L'Eftranpe. 
FREAKISHLY. ad. [from freakiſh. ] Capri- 
ciouſſy; humourſomely. | 
FREAKISHNESS. J. from freakiſh.] Capti- 
ciouſneſs; humouiſomeneſs; whimſicalneſs. 
To FREAM. v. n. | fremere, Latin, ] To 
growl or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 
FRE'CELE. / Com: a ſpot, German.] 
1. A ſpot raifed in the ſtein by the ſun. Dry, 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration; Evelyn, 
Spotted; 
maculated. 8 Drayton. 
FRE'CKLY. 4. [from frcckle.] Full of 
freck'es. N | 
FRED. The fime with peace. So Frederick 
is powerful, or wealthy in peace. Gibſon, 
FREE. a. pneah, Saxon.] 2 
1. At liberty; not enſlaved. Prior. 
2. Uncompelled; unreſtrained. South. 
3. Not bound by fate; not neceflitated. Mil. 
4. Permitted; allowed. Sbalſpeare. 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained. - Temple. 
6. Open; ingenuous. Otævay. 
7. Acquainted; converſing without reſerve. 
8. Liberal; not parſimonious. Pepe. 
9. Frank; not gained by importunity z not 
purchaſed. Bacon. 
10. Clear from di ſtreſs. Shakſpeare. 


Bacon. 


11. Guiltieſs 3 innocent. Shakſpeare. 

12. Exempt; clear, — ws Denham. 

13. Inveſted with franchiſes; poſſeſſing any 
' thing without vaſſalage. ©  ' Diyden. 


14. Without expence: as, a fret ſchoots 
To FREE. T'. . ; ; 
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FRE 


1. To be at liberty; to reſcue from ſlavery; 


to manumit; to looſe. Pope. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill. 
Clarenden. 

3. To clear from impediments or obſtruc- 
tions. Dryden. 
4. To banith; to ſend away; to rid. Shak. 
» To exempt. R:mans. 


FREEBO'OTER. . [ free and booty. ] A rob- 


ber; a plunderer. + Clarendon. 
FREEBO'O TING. /. Robbery ; plunder. 
FRE'EBORN. a. Inheriting liberty. Dryden. 
FREECHA'PEL. ſ. A chapel of the king's 
foundation, and by him exempted from tie 
Juriſdiction of the ordinary. The king may 
alſo licenſe a ſubje to found ſuch a chapel. 
Corvel, 
FRE'ECOST. 4. Without expence ; free from 
charges. 
FRE'EDMAN. /. A flave manumitted. 
FREEDOM. /. {from free.] 
1. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude; inde- 
pendence. f Dryden. 
2. Privilege; franchiſes; immunities. Shak. 
3. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- 
determination. Scuth. 
4. VUnreftraint. a Maccabees. 
5. The ftate of being without any particular 
inconvenience. a 
6. Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing any 
thing. 
FREEFOö OTE D. a. [ free and fo:t.] Not re- 
ſtrained in the march. Shakſpeare. 
FREEHE'AR TED. a. [| free and beart. } Li- 
beral ; unreſtrained. Davies. 
FREEH OLD. f. [ free and bold. That land 
or tenement which a man holdeth in fee, fee- 
tail, or for term of life. Freebold in deed is 
the real poſſeſſion of lands or tenements in 
fee, fee-tail, or for life. Freebo/d is ſome- 
times taken in oppoſition to villenage. C:xocl. 
FREEHO'LDER. |. [from freebu/d. } One who 
has a freehold. Davies. 
FREELY. ad. [from free.] : | 
1. At liberty; without vaſſalage; without 
flavery. | 
2. Without reſtraint; laviſhly. Sbakſpeare. 
3. Without ſcruple ; without reſerve. Pope. 
4. Without impediment. Aſcham. 
5. Without neceſſity; without predetermi- 
nation. Rogers. 
6. Frankly ; liberally. South. 
7. Spontaneouſly ; of its own accord. 
FREEMAN. /. { free and man. 
1. One not a (fave; not a vaffal. Locke. 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. Dryden. 
FREEMYNDED. a. [ free and wind.] Uncon- 
ſtrained ; without load of care. Bacon. 


FREEN FSS. . from free. ] 


1. The ftatz or quality of being fre. 

2. Openneſs; unreſervednets; ingenuouſneſs ; 
candour. Dryden. 

3. Ceneroſity ; liberality. Spratt. 


„ FREESCHO'UL. | [ free and {cbr} A ichool 
in which learning in given without pay. Day. 


FRE 


FREESPO'KEN. #@. [| free and ſpolen. 
cuſtomed to ſpeak ee 3 5 as 
FREESTONE. . [| free and ftone.] Som 
commonly uſed in building: ſo called e 
it may be wrought and cut freely in any direc. 
- tion. : Weadward 
FREETHINKER. J. [ free and think,] 4 
libertine 3- a contemner of religion, Addiſon 
FREEWI LL. / [ free and «vill. } : 
1. The power of directing our own aQions 
without reſtraint by neceſſity or fate. Li, 
2. Voluntarineſs; ſpontaneity, Fara 
FREEWO'MAN. f. [| free and roman.] A 
8 8 enllaved. Maccahee,, 
0 E. v. u. preter. froze. i 
Dutch. ] . 7 lens, 
1. Jo be congealed with cold. Locle. 
2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water is congealed. | Dryden 
To FREEZE. v. a. pret. froze; part. Freer 
or froze. 
1. 'To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. Shaiſpeart, 
3. To chill by the loſs of power or motion. 
To FREIGHT. v. a. pret. freighted; part, 
fraught, freighted. [ fretter, French. ] 
1. To load a ſhip or vetlel of carriage with 
goods for tranſportation. Shatſpeare, 
2. To load as the burden; to be the thing 
with which a veſſel is freighted. Shakſpeare, 
FREIGHT. FJ. 9 5 
1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of 
good. 
FREIGHTER. ſ. [ fretteur, Fr.] He who 
freights a veſſel. : 
FREN. /. A ſtranger. Spenſer, 
FRENCH Chalk. ſ. An indurated clay, ex- 
tremely denſe, of a ſmooth yloſly ſurface, 
and ſoft to the touch. Il. 
. FRE'NCHIFY. v. @. [from French.] To 
infe& with the manners of France; to make 
a coxcomb, | Camden. 
FRENETICK. a. [oνννν⁰Ege, Gr.] Mac; 
diſtracted, Danie. 
FRENZY. ſ. [eeirie, Gr.] Madneſs; dif- 
traction of mind; alienation of underſtand- 


ing. Bertley. 
FREQUENCE. ſ. ¶ frequence, Fr.] Crowd; 
concourſe ; aſſembly. Miltin, 


FRE'QUENCY. /. | frequentia, Latin. ] 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done. Atterbury. 
2. Concourſe; full aflembly, Ben Jon. 
FREQUENT. a. [| frequent, French.] 
1. Otten done; often ſeen; often occur- 


ring. Pepe. 
2. Uſed often to practiſe any things Swift 
3. Full of concourſe. Milton. 


To FREQUENT. v. 4. | frequento, Lat.] Jo 
viſit often ; to be much in any place. Baca. 
FREQUE'NTABLE. a. [ from frequent. ] Con- 
verſible.; acceſſible. Sung. 
FREQUE'NTATIVE. a. ¶ Hreguentativus, lat 
A grammatical term applied to verbs Ggnifying 


the frequent repetition of an action. 
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VIER. 


FRESH, / Water not ſalt. 


FRE 


who often reſorts to any place. wift. 


1 UENTLY. ad. [ frequenter, atin. ] 
may : commonly ; not rarely. - Seoifte 
„ ſ. Italian. | 
FRE'S0O. L fn ] Prior. 


Coolneſs; ſhade; duſkineſs. Gp | 
. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but 
in duſk. | ; Hopes 
FRESH. 4. Iyne re, Saxon. ] | 


1. Cool; not vapid with heat. Prior. 
2. Not ſalt. | | Abbot. 
New; not had before. : Dryden. 
New; not impaired by time. Milton. 
In a fate like that of recentneſs. Den am. 

6. Recent; newly come. BD Dryden. 
7. Repaired from any loſs or diminution. Dr. 
. Florid; vigorous 3 cheerful; unfaded ; 
| Bacon. 


unimpaired. 
9. Heatthy in countenance z ruddy. Harvey. 


10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorous. Holder. 


| 11, Faſting: oppoſed to eating or drinking. 


Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
3H. { Water Shakſpeare. 


7, FRE'SHEN. v. a. {from freſb.] To make 


. freſu. Thomſon. 


7, FRE'SHEN. v. a. To grow freſh. Pope. 
RE'SHET. / [from fre. A pool of freſh 


water, Milton. 
| RESHLY. ad. [from freſp. ] 
| 1, Coolly. 15 
2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed. 
3. With a healthy look ; ruddily. = Shatſps 
FRESHNESS. /. [from freſb.] 


| vapidneſs, : Bacon. 
2. Freedom from diminution by time; not 
| ſtalenels; not decay. South. 
3. Freedom from fatigue; newneſs of 
firength, . ä Hayward. 
4. Cooineſs, | Addiſon. 


5- Ruddineſs; colour of health. Granville. 
b. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 
RET. J [ fretum, Latin.] 
| 1, A ffith, or ſtrait of the ſea. Brown. 
2. An agitation of liquors by fermentation, 
or other cauſe, _ Derham. 
5 That top «f the muſical inſtrument which 
| cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the ſtring. 
Milton. 
„Work riſing in protuberances. Spefator. 
{ Agitation of the mind; commorion of 


| the temper; pation. Herbert. 
(FRET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
. To rub againſt any thing. Shakſpeare. 
2, To wear away by rubbing. Newtons 
3. To hurt by attrition. Milton. 
4+ Tocorrode; to eat away. Hakewell, 
| 5+ To form into raiſed work. Mitten. 
b. To variegate ; to diverſify, Shbakſptares | 
Excel. 


7. To make angry; to vex. 
OFRET, v. 1. Ys 
1. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. Sourh. 


3. To make way by attrition. Noxon. 
4. To be angry; to be peeviſh. Pope. 


| 1, Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit: the contrary to 


2. To de worn away z to be corroded, Peach. 


| 


FRI 


PMREQUE'NTER. * [from frequent. ] one FRE'TFULLY. ad. [from Fretful.] Peeviſhly. 


FRE'TFULNESS. /. [ fo fretful.)] Paſſion; 
peeviſhnels. i | 
FRE'TTY. a. [from fret. ] Adorned with 
raiſed work. 
FRIABILITY. /. [from friable.] Capacity of 
being eaſily reduced to powder. Læcke. 
FRI ABLE. a. 
crumbled ; eaſily reduced to powder. Bacon. 
FRYAR.' /. | frere, French.] A religious; a 
brother of ſome regular order. rk bs 
FRIARLIKE. 2. from friar.] Monaſtick ; 
unſkilled in the world. Kuolles. 
FRVARLY. a. [ friar and like.] Like a friar, 
or man untaught in life. | Bacon. 
FRYARSCOWL. /. [ friar and cœæol.] A 
plant that produces a flower reſembling a cowl. 
FRTYARY. /. [from friar.] A monaſtery or 


convent of friars. 


FRYARY. a. Like a friar. Camden. 
To FRIBBLE. Us 4. To trifle, Hudihras. 
FRUBBLER. /. A trifler. Spectator. 


FRICASSE'E. ſ. [French.] A diſh made by 
cutting chickens or other ſmall things in 
pieces, and dreſſing them with ſtrong ſauce. 

FRICA'TION, /. [ fricatic, Lat.] The act of 
rubbing one thing againſt another. Bacons 

FRICTION. /. [ Frictio, Latin. } 

1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 
3 | Newton. 

2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by the 

motion of one body upon another. 

3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or 

cloths. Bacon. 

FRIDAY. /. [ie dæz, Saxon. ] The fixth 
day of the week, ſo named of Freya, a Saxon 
deity. Shak ſpeare. 

FRIEND. /. [vriend, Dut. ngeon's, Saxon. ] 

1. One joined to another in mutual benevo- 


lence and intimacy. | Dryden. 
2. One without hoſtile intentions. Chakſp. 
3- One reconciled to another. Shakſpeare. 
4. An attendant, or companion. Dryden. 
5. Favourer ; one propitious. Peacbam. 
6. A familiar compellation. Mati beau. 


To FRIEND. v. 3. To favour; to befriend; 


to countenance ; to ſupport. Sbalſpeare. 
FRUENDLESS. 2. [from friend. . 


1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport; deſti- 


tute; forlorn. Soutb. 

2. FrIExDLl.ess Man. An outlaw. 
FRIUENDLINESS. ; from ee 

1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. Sidney. 

2. Exertion of benevolence. 
FRIENDLY... [from friend.] 

1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 


Tayl:r. 


friend; kind; favourable. Milton. 
2. Diſpoſed to union. Pope. 
3. Salutary; homogencal. Milton. 


"FRIENDLY. ad. In the manner of friends. 


BETFUL, 4. [from frer.] Angry; peevitly, 


FRIENDSHIP. /. [wriendſchap, Dutch. 
1. The ſtate of minds united by mutual be- 


nevolence. | Clarendon. 

2. Higheſt degree of intimacy. Sewijte 

3. Favour; perfonal kindneſs. — Spenſer. 

4. aun help. Sbalſpen re. 
1 


5. Con- 


[ friable, French.] Eafly 
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5. Conformity; aſſinity; 
aptneſs to unite. V Dryden. 
FRIEZE. J. [drop i Friſe, Fr.] A coarie 
warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in Frieland. 
Milton. 
FRIEZE. 2 , [Ila architecture.] A large 
FRIZE. ? flat member which ſeparates the 
architrave from the cornice; of which there 
are as many kinds as there are orders of 
columns. ; Harris. 
FRIEZFD. a. [from friezc.) Shagged or 
napped with frieze. 8 
FRLEZZELIK E. a. [| frieze and Ile] Re- 


correſpondence ; 


ſembling a frieze. Addiſon. 
FRI'GAT. . [F igate, French. ] 

1. A ſmall ſhip. Raleigh. 

2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. Spenſcr. 


FRIGEFA'CTION. . ['frigus and facio, 
Latin.] The act of making cold. 
Te FRIGHT. v. a. [xpizhran, Saxon. ] To 
terrify ; to diſturb with fear. Dryden. 
FRIGHT. /. [from the verb.] A ſudden ter- 
rour. 
Toe FRIGHTEN. v. a. To terrify; to ſhock 
with dread, | Prier. 
FRI'GHTFUL. a. [from fright. ] Terrible; 
dreadful ; full of terrour. Sbalſpeare. 
FRIUGHTFULLY. ad. ¶ from frightful. ] 
Dreadfully; horribly. , Burner. 
- FRIGHTFULNESS. /. from frigbtful.] The 
power of impreſſing terr-ur. | 
FRIGID. a. | frigidzs. Latin. ] 
1. Cold; wanting warmth. 
2. Wanting warmth of affeCtion. 
3. Impotent; without warmth of body. 
4. Dull; without fire of fancy. Sxvift. 
FRIGIDTT V. /. [ frig:ditas, Latin. ] 
1. Coldneſs ; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs ; want of intellectual fire. Pope. 
3. Want of vital warmth. Glanville. 
4. Coldneſs of affection. 
FRIUGIDLY. ad. _ frigid. ] Coldly; 
duly ; without affection. 
FRIGIDNESS. J. [from frigid.] Coldneſs; 
dulneſs; want of affection. 
FRIGORIFICEK. a. | frigorificus, frigus and 
Facio, Lat.] Cauſing cold. | uincy. 
To FRILL. v. n. | frilleux, Fr.] To quake or 
ſhiver. with cold. Uſed of a hawk; as, the 
hawk frills. Die. 
- FRINGE. . [ Fange, Fr.] Ornamental appen- 
dages added to dreſs or furniture. Witten. 
To FRINGE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To adorn 
with fringes; to decorate with ornamental ap- 
dages. - Fair fax. 
FRTPPERER. /. [from fripper, Fiench. ] One 
Who deals in old things vamped up. 
FRIUPPERY. . [ fripperie, French. | | 
1. Places where old clothes are fold. Hobel. 
2. Old clothes; caſt drefſes; tattered rags. Pope. 
To FRISK. v. n. { frizzare, Italian. } 
1. Tolcap ; to ſkip. 0 Locke. 
2. To dance in frolick or gayety. L'Eftrarge. 
FRISK. /. [from the verb.] A frolick ;- a fit 
of wanton gayety. ne 
FRISKER. . {irom ,.] A wanton 3 one 


Cheyne. 


Dryden. 


FRO 
not conſtant or ſettled. 
FRISKINESS. /{. [from Frist.] Gaye 
lineſs. 
FRISKY. a. riſque, French; ; 
e (Pim Fro om 
FRIT. ſ. | Among chymiſts.] A 
1 [ fretum, Lada. f was 8 5 
1. A ftrait of the ſea, where the water, be 
ing confined, is rough. : Dry 
2. A kind of net. 0 5 
F rok I'LLARY. f. [ fritillarie, French. 4 
ant. 0 
FRITINANCY. , [from fritinio, yo 
The ſcream of an inſect, as the cricket : 
cicada. | 
FRITTER. ſ. | Ffriture, French. ] 
1. A ſmill piece cut to be fried. Tuſer 
2. A fragment; a ſmall piece, Bax, 
3. A cheeſecake; a wig. inſert, 
To FRITTER. v. a. [from the noun] 
1. To cut meat into ſmall pieces to be f:ieq, 
2. To break into ſmall particles or fragment, 


Pope. 

FRI'VOLOUS. a. | frivelus, Latin. ] Slight, 
trifling; of no moment. Reſeemmn, 
FRIVOLOUSNESS. /. [ from frivolou,] 

Want of importance; triflingneſs, | 
FYIVOLOUSLY. ad. | from frivalaw. ] 

Triflingly ; without weight. 

To FRIZLE. v. a. [ friſer, Fr.] To curl in 
ſhort curls like nap of frieze. Hakeowell, 

FRIZLER. /. [from Frixle.] One that makes 
ſhort curls. ; 

FRO. ad. [of pna, Saxon. ] 

1. Backward ; regrefſively ; to and fro. Pre, 

2. It is a contraction of 1 85 Ben Jorſen. 
FROCK. /. [ froc, French. ] 

1. A dreſs; a coat. | 

2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. 
FROG. /. [xnoz Za, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſmall animal with four feet, living both 

by land and water, and placed by naturaliſts 

among mixed animals, as partaking of beaſt 
and fiſh. A ſmall green frog that perches on 
trees, faid to be venomous, 

2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof. 
FRO'GBIT. /. [Fog and bit.] An herb. 
n . | frog and f/Þ.] A kind ef 

fi | * 


Camden, 


Braus. 


Milton. 
Dryen, 


FRO'GGRASS. /. [ frog and graſs.] A kind 
of herb. 

FROGLE'TTUCE. /. [frog and lettuce.] A 
plant. 

FROISE. , [from the French froiſers] 4 
kind of food made by frying bacon encloſed 
in a pancake. 

FRO'LICK. a. [wro/ijck, Dutch. ] Gay; ful 
of levity ; full of pranks. Halli, 

FRO LICR. . A wild prank; a flight « 

= whim and levity. Roſcommt 

To FRO'LICK. v. n. To play wild pranks; w 

tricks of levity and gayety. 5 

FRO LICK L v, ad. from frolick.] C¹ν 
wildly. | 

FROLICKSOME, 9. {f:om frolick.].Ful a 


wild gay ety. FBO Lick. 
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FRO'LICKSOMELY. ad, [from frelickſeme. ] 
With wild gayety | . 
on TICKSOMENESS. . | from frolickſeme.] 
Wildneſs of gayety ; pranks. 
FROM. prep. [Fnam, Saxon. } 
1. Away; noting privation: his land was 
talen from him. ; Degen. 
2. Noting reception: I learned this from him. 
| 5 
z. Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth : he 
came from lings. | Blackmcre. 
4. Noting tranſmiſſion, Shakſpeare. 


5; Noting abſtraction; vacation from: free 


from fault. i Sha ſpea re. 
6. Noting ſucceſſion: from morning to night. 
| N Burnet. 
7, Out of; noting emiſſion. Milton. 


8. Noting progreſs from premiſes to infer- 
ences : from dignity 2v* infer honour. South. 
9. Noting the place or perſon from whom a 


meſſage is brought. ; Shaiſpeare. 
10. Out of; noting extraction. Addiſon. 


1. Becauſe of: be is laviſb from kindneſs. 

g ; 5 Tillotſen. 
12. Out of; noting the ground or cauſe of 
any thing: carthguabes are from fire. Dryden. 


13. Not near to. Shakſpeare. 
14. Noting ſeparation. Dryden. 


15. Noting exemption or deliverance : be is 


fret from his pain. Prior. 
16. At a diftance. Shakſpeare. 
17. Noting derivation. Dryden. 


18, Ever fince: ve have been growing rich 


from the conqueſt. Tilletſon. 
19. Contrary to. Obſolete. Donne. 
20. Noting removal. Dryden. 


21. From is very frequently joined by an 
elliphs with adverbs: as, from above, from 
the parts above. | 


Saxon. ] Away from; the contrary to the 
word teward. | | 


{ FRONDIFEROUS, a. [ frondifer, 1 7 


Bearing leaves. | ict. 
FRONT. / [ frons, Latin. ] 
1. The face. Creech. 


2. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. Daniel. 
3. The part or place that meets the eye Bac. 
4. The van of an army. Milton. 
5+ The forepart of any thing, as of a build- 
ER : Breawn. 
b. The moſt conſpicuous part or particular. 


| 70 FRONT, v. 2. [from the noun. ] | | 


1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face; to en- 


counter. Dryden. 
2. To ſtand oppoſed, or overagainſt any place 
| Or thing, : Addiſon. 


£7: FRONT, 2. », To ftand foremoſt. Shakſp. 
FRONTAL. [ frontale, Latin.) Any ex- 


ternal form of medicine to be applied to the 
forehead. N uincy, Brown. 
FRONTATED. 2. [from frens, Latin. ] The 
fronated leaf of a flower grows broader and 
broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates in a 
night line: in oppaſition to cuſpated. Quincy. 


Po rBOx. / [ front and box.} The ber 


#1 


| Hooker. © 
 FROMWARD. prep. [rpham and peapd, 


FRO 


in the playhouſe from which there is a direct 
view to the ſtage, Pope. 


FRO NTED. a. {from front.] Formed with a 


front. Milton. 
FRONTIER. {. {| frontiere, French. ] The 
marches ; the limit; the utmoſt verge of any 
territory. i Miltn. 
FRONTIER. 4. Bordering. Addiſon. 
FRO'NTISPIECE. /. [ frentiſpicium, Latin. } 
That part of any building or other body that 
directly meets the eye. | Milton. 
FRONTLESS. a. [from front.] Without 
bluſhes; wanting ſhame. Dryden. 
FRO'NTLET. /. | from frors, Latin. ] A band- 
gage worn upon the forehead. _ Wiſeman. 
FRO'NTROOM. /. [ front and room] An a- 
partment in the forepart of a houſe. f 
FRORE. 4. Frozen. Milton. 
FRORNE. a. Frozen; congealed with cold. 
FROST. J. [ꝑnop r, Saxon. | 
1. The laſt effect of cold; the power or act 
of congelation. South. 
2. The appearance of plants and trees ſpark- 
ling with congelation of Jew. Pope. 
FRO'STBITTEN. a. Nipped or withered by 
the froſt, Mortimer. 
FRO'STED. a. Laid on in inequalities like 
thoſe of the hoar-froſt upon plants. Cay. 
FRO'STILY. ad: | from frefty.] 
1. With froſt ; with exceſſive cold. | 
2. Without-warmth of affection. Hen Jon ſen. 
FRO'STINESS. /. [ from freſty.] Cold; freez- 
ing cold: I 
 FRO'STNAIL. /. | froft and nail.] A nail with 
a prominent head driven into the horſc's thoes, 
that it- may pierce the ice, Gree. 
FRO'STWORK, . [ froft and so.] Work 
in which the ſubſtance is laid on with inequa- 
lities, like the dew congealed upon ſhrubs. 


Blackmore. 
FRO'STY. a. {from frof..] 
1. Having the power of congelation ; exceſ- 
Gve cold. L' Eftrange. 
2. Chill in affection. Shakſpeare. 
3- Hoary; gray-haired ; reſembling froit. SB. 
FROTE. /. [ foe, Daniſh and Scottiſh.] 
1. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in li- 
quors by agitation. - Bacon. 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or elo- 
quence. | h 
3. Any thing not ſolid or ſubſtantial. 7, V. 
7o FROTH. v. . from che noun. To loam ; 


to throw. out ſpume. Dr yden. 
FRO"THILY. 4d. from frothy. ] 
1. With foam ; with ſpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
FRO'THY. 4. from froch. ] 
1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. Baron. 
2. Soft; not ſolid ; waſting. Bacon. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. 1.” Eftrange. 


FROUNCE. /. A diſtemper in which white 
ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill. Sung. 


To FROUNCE. v. a. To frizie or curl the hair. 


WT bam, 


FRO'UZY. a. [A cant word.] Dim; &, 


- muſty. : Swift. 
23 FRO W ARD. 
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FRU 
FROWARD. a. [ynampeand, Saxon.] Pee- 
viſh ; ungovernable; angry. 7 emple. 
FRO'WARDLY. ad. [| from freward.} Pee- 
viſhly ; perverſely. Iſaiab. 
FRO'WARDNESS. /. [ from freward. | Pee- 
viſhneſs; perverſeneſs. South. 
FRO'WER. /. A cleaving tool. Tuſſer. 
To FROWN. v. a. [| frogner, old French. ] To 
expreſs diſpleaſure by contracting the face to 


wrinkles. Pope. 
FROWN, / A wrinkled look; a look of diſ- 
+ pleaſure. _ * Shakſpeare. 
FRO'WY. a. Muſty ; moſſy. Spenſer, 


FROF'ZEN. part. paſſ. of feeeze. 


1. Cungealed with cold. Dryden. 
2, Chill in affection. Sidney. 
3. Void of heat or appetite. Pepe. 


F. R. S. Felliwo of the Reyal Society. 


FRUCTTFEROUS. a. | frufifer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit. 


FRUCTIFICA'TION. / [from frucißy.] The 


act of cauſing or of bearing fruit; fecunda- 

tion; fercility. Braun. 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a, [Vuctißer, French.!] 

To make fruitful; to fertilize. Granwille. 

To FRU'CTIFY. v. n. To bear fruit. Hocker. 
FRU'CTUOUS. a. | fru&ueux, Fr.] Fruitful ; 

fertile; impregnating with fertility. Philips. 
FRU'GAL. a. | frugalis, Latin. } Thrifty ; 

ſparing ; parfimonivus. Dryden. 
FRU'GALLY. ad. [from frugal. ] Parſimo- 

nioufly ; ſparingly. Dryden. 
FRUGA'LITY. . [ frugalite, Fr.] Thrift; 

parſimony; huſbandry. i Bacon. 
FRUGTFEROUS. a. [ frugifer, Latin. ] Bear- 

ing fruit. Ainſworth. 
FRUIT. {. [ fruit, French. ] 

T. The product of a tree or plant in which 

the ſeeds are contained.  Shakſpeare. 

2. The product of a plant conſidered 

for food. : 

3. Product ion. 

4. The offspring of the womb. 

3. Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or con- 

duct. ' Soift. 

6. The effect or conſequence of any action. 


Davies. 
Exettiel. 
Sandys. 


FRUITAGE. ſ. [ fruitage, Fr.] Fruit collee- 


tively ; various fruits. ore. 
FRU'ITBEARER. /. [| fruit and bearer. ] That 

which produces fruit. Mortimer. 
FRU'ITBEARING, a. [ fruit and bear. ] Hav- 
ing the qaality of producing fruit. 


| FRUITERER. / fruitier, Fr.] One who 


trades in fruit. Shakſpeare. 
FRU'ITERY. / [ fruiterie, French. 
1. Fruit collectively taken. 
2. A fruit loft; a repoſitory for fruit. 
FRU'ITFUL. a. | fruit and full.] 
1. Fertile; abundantly productive; liberal of 
product. i 
2. Actually bearing fruit. Shakjpeare. 
3. Prolifick ; chilabearing ; not barren. Shak. 
4. Plenteous; abounding. | Addiſon. 
FRUCTITFULLV. ad. | from fruitful.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. 
2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. Shakſpeare. 


Philips. 


as taken 


Sidney. ; 


FRY 


FRU'ITFULNESS. J [from f-uirf,/.] 
1. Fertility; fecundity ; plentiful produdion. 
| - Raleigh, 
2. The quality of being prolifick. Dryd.n, 
3. Exuberant abundance. Ben Jorſen. 
FRUITGRO'VES. / [Fruit and groves. Shades 
or cloſe plantations of fruit: trees, 7 
FRUTTION. |}. [ fruzr, Latin. } eg 
poſſeſſion; pleaſure given by poſleſſion or uſe 
R 
FRUTTIVE. 4. [from the noun.] Enjoys: 
poſſeiling ; having the power ot enjoyment 
h Bojlk, 
FRU'ITLESS. 4. [from Fruit. . 
1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. Ral's;, 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage; ide: 
unprofitable. Milur. 
3- Without offspring. Sha ſpeare, 
FRUTTLESSLY. a. [from fraitl:ſs.] Vainly; 
idly ; unprofitably. N ryde, 
FRUIT-TIME. / [ fruit and time.] The au. 
tumn. | 
FRUIT-TREE. ſ. | fruit and tree.] A tree of 
that kind whoſe principal value ariles from the 
fruit produced by it. Walle, 
FRUMENTATCIOUS. 4. [from frumentun, 
Latin, ] Made of grain. 
FRUMENTY. Y. [ frumentum, corn, Latin.) 
Food made of wheat boiled in milk, 
To FRUMP. v. a. To mock ; to browbeat, 
To FRUSE. v. a. | froiffer, French. ] To break, 
bruiſe, or cruſh, Shall puri. 
FRUSH. /. [ from the verb.] A fort of tender 
horn that grows in the middle of the (ole of 1 
horſe. Farrier's Dia. 
FRUSTRA'NEOUS. a. | fruftra, Lat.] Vain; 
uſeleſs; unprofitable; without advantage, 
| Mere. 
To FRU'STRATE. v. 4. [ fruftrer, Latin.) 
I. Jo defeat; to diſappoint; to balk. Hh, 
2. To make null; to nullify, Spen/er, 
FRU'STRATE. part. a. | from the verb.] 
1. Vain; ineffectual; unprofitable. Rairigh, 
2. Null; void. | Homer, 
FRUSTRA'TION. ſ. [ freflrarn, Latin. ] Dil. 
appointment ; defeat. Suulb. 
FRU'STRATIVE. 0. [from froftrate.] Falla- 
...cous ; diſappointing. Ainſwirth. 
FRUSTRA'TORY. a. {from fruſrate.] That 
makes any-proccdure void. 4 F. 
FRU'S UM. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A piece cut off from 
a regular figure. A term of ſcience. 
FRY. /. [om froe, foam, Daniſh, Skinner. ] 
1. The ſwarm of little fiſhes jutt produced 
from the ſpawn. | Dunn. 
2. Any ſwarm of animals; or young people 
in contempt. Olen 
FRY. /. A kind of ſieve. M ina, 
7e FRV. v. a. [ frigs, Latin. ] To dreſs foo 
by roaſting it in a pan on the fire. 
To FRY. v. n. 
1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 


2. To ſuffer the action of fire. Dada 


3. Jo melt with heat. : ole” 
4. Te be agitated like liquor in the pan on 
fire, | : Bacon. 
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FRV- 


| FUGITIVENESS. ſ. [from fugitive. ] 


| FULFRA'U 
ſg 


| FULGENCY. / f 1 
| luſtre: 1 [ fulgensy Latin. ] Ines on 


FUL 


*RY.. / [from the verb.] A dith of things fried. 


FRYINGPAN. /. [ fry and pon. ] The veſſel 


in which meat is roaſted on the fire. 
7, FUB. 5. a. To put off. : Shakſpeare. 
FUB. .. A plump chubby boy. Ainſwerth. 
FUCATED. a. | fucatus, Latin. ] | 

1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 

2. Diſguiſed with falſe ſhow. | 
FU'CUS. ſ. [ atin. ] Paint for the face. B. Jon. 
7 FUDDLE.-v. 4. To make drunk. Tbemſ. 


7 FUDDLE. v. u. To drink to exceſs. L Eſt. 


FUEL. ſ. I from feu, fire, F rench.] The matter 
or aliment of fire. „ 
7 FUEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
| „„ 
2. To ſtore with firing. Walton. 
FUEILLEMORTE. | French. ] Corruptly pro- 
nounced and written bilomet. Brown, like a 
withered leaf in autumn. ; Locke. 
FUGA'CIOUSNESS. /. [ fugax, Latin. ] Vo- 
 Jatility; the quality of flying away. | 
FUGATITY. J. [ Hagar, Latin. ] 
1. Volatility; quality of flying away. Boyle. 
2. Uncertainty ; inſtability. 
FUGH. interj. An expreſſion of abhorrence. 
Commonly feb. | Dryden. 
FUGITIVE. a. [ fugitivus, Latin. ] 
1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 
2. Unſteldy ; unſtable z not durable, 


3. Volatile ; apt to fly away. Wieodvard. - 
4. Flying; running from danger. +»Miltcn. 
5 Flying from duty; falling of. Clara. 
6, Runagate ; vagabond. Morton. 


FUGITIVE. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. One who runs from his ſtation or duty. 
OS org 12 Denham. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another power 
from puniſhment. Dryden. 


1. Volatility; fugacity. Boyle. 
2. Inſtability ; uncertainty. 


Feb. . [French ; from fuga, Latin.) In 


mulick, ſome point conſiſting of four, five, 
lix, or any other number of notes begun by 
ſome one ſingle part, and then ſeconded by a 
third, fourth, fifth and ſixth part, if the com- 
polition conſiſts of ſo many; repeating the 
fame, or ſuch like notes, ſo that the ſeveral 
parts follow, or come in one after another in 
the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying 
before thoſe that follow. Harris. 


| FULCIMENT. Je | fulcimentum, Latin. ] That 


on which a body reits. Wilkins. 


7 FULFIL. v. a. | full and fl.] 


1. To fill till there is no room for more. Shak. 
2, To anſwer any promiſe or prophecy by per- 
formance. | 5: + + ae 
3 To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. Milton. 
4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance or 
gratification. Dryden. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. Milton. 
GHT. a. [ full and fraugbt. ] F ully. 


red, Shakſpeare. 


FUL 
FU'LGENT. a. [ fulgens, Latin.] Shining ; 
dazzling. | Milton. 
FU'LGID, a. [ fulgidus, Latin.] Shining; glit- 
tering. 1 | 
FULGIDITY. / {from fulgid.} Splendour. 
FU'LGOUR. /. [ fulgor, Latin, ] Splendour; 
dazzling brightneſs, More. 


 FULGURA'TION, /. { fulguratio, Lat.] The 


act of lightning. | | 
FU'LHAM. /. A cant word for falſe dice. Sb. 
FULIGINOUS, 3. [ fuliginoſus, Latin. ] Sooty ; 


ſmoky, Hawel. 
FU'LIMART, /. A kind of ſtinking ferret, 
Waltor.. 


FULL. a. [pulle, Saxon. ] | 
1. Replete; without vacuity z without any 
ſpace void. Ecclefiaſticus. 
2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 


Sidney. Tillotſon. ' 


3. Stored with any thing ; well ſupplied with 


any thing. Tickell. 
4. Plump; ſaginated ; fat. Wiſeman. 
5. Saturated ; ſated. | Bacon. 


6. Crowded in the imagination or memory. 
7. Large; great in effect. Arbuthnet. 
8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further is 
wanted. Hammond. 
9. Complete without abatement. Swift. 
10. Containing the whole matter ; expreſſing 

much. | Denham. 
11. Strong; not faint ; not attenuated. Pope, 
12. Mature; perfect. Bacon. 
13. [Applied to the moon. ] Complete in its 
orb. 


Wiſcman. 


14. Spread to view in all its dimenſions. Ad. 
FULL. /. [trom the adjective.] 3 
1. Complete meaſure; freedom from defi- 

ciency. : |  _ Clarendine 

2. The higheſt tate or degree, "Shakſpeare. 

3- The whole; the total. Shakſpeare. 

4+ The ſtate of being full, Feremiab. 

5. [Applied to the moon. ] The time in 

' which the moon makey a perfect orb. Bacen. 
FULL. ad. 


1. Without abatement. Dryden. 

2. With the whole effect. Dryden. 

3. ExaQly. \ | Addiſon. 

4. Duectly. Sidney, 
FULL-BLOWN. 4a. [ full and blaon.] | 

1. Spread to the utmoſt extent. Denham. 


2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt extent. 
GE Dryden. 
FULL-BO'TTOMED. a. [ full and bottom ] 
Having a large bottom. —_  Guardian- 
FULL-EA'RED.. a. [ full and car.] Having 
the heads full of grain. © Denham. 
FULL-EY'ED. a.” | full and cyc.] Having 
large prominent eyes. 3 
FULL-FED. a. [all and fed.] Sated z fat; 
ſaginated. Pope. 
FULL-LA DEN. a. [ull and laden.] Laden 
till there can be no more. - Tillotſo 
FULL-SPREA'D. 4. [ full and A Sp i) 
to the utmoſt extent. 111 Tillotjo, 
FULL-SU'MMED. a. [ full and ſummed. ] Com- 
plete in all its parts. __ = Hawels 
4 To 
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To FULL. 2, a. [Fallo, Lat.] To cleanſe cloth 
from its oil or greaſe. 
FU'LLAGE. /. | from fu!/.] The money paid 
for fulling and cleanſing cloth. | 
FU'LLER. /. [, Latin. ] One whoſe trade 
is to cleanſe cloth. - Shakſpeare. 
EU'LLERS Earth. ſ. A marl of a cloſe texture, 
- extremely ſoft and unQuous; when dry, of a 
grayiſh brown colour, in all degrees, from very 
pale to almoſt black, generally with ſomething 
of a'greeniſh caſt. The fineſt le, earth is 
dug in our own iſland. Hill. 
FULLERV. from fuller.] The place wheie 
the trade of a fuller is exerciſed. 
FU'LLINGMILL. /. [ful and mill. ] A mill 
where hammers beat the cloth till it be cleanſ- 
ed. Mortimer. 
FULLV. ad. | from full.] 
1. Without vacuity. 
2. Completely; without lack. Hooker. 
FULMINANT. a. [ fulminant, Fr. fulminans, 
Latin.] Thundering; making a noiſe like 
thunder. a 
To FU'LMINATE. v. 2. [ fulmino, Latin. ] 
1. To thunder. 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 
3. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
To FU'LMINATE. v. 4. To throw out as an 
object of terrour. Hife. 
FULMIN A*FION. /. | fulminatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of thundering. | | 
2. Denunciations of cenſure. Avylifpe. 
FU'LMINATORY. 3. | fulmineus, Latin, } 
Thundering; ſtriking horrour. | 


Boyle. 


FULNESS. [from full. ] 


1. The ftate of being filled ſo as to have no 
part vacant. | King Charles. 
2. The ſtate of abounding in any quality good 
or bad. : 

3. Completeneſs; ſuch as leaves nothing to 
be deſired. x South. 
4. Completeneſs from the coalition of many 


parts. Bacon. 
F. Repletion ; ſatiety. Taylor. 
6. Plenty; wealth. Shakſpeare. 


7. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in the 
- mind. : Bacen. 

$. Largeneſs; extent. Dryden. 
9. Force of ſound, ſuch. as fills the ear; vigour 


of ſound. Pope. 
FU'LSOME. 3. [from pulle, Saxon, foul. } 

1. Nauſeous; offenſive. - Ormway. 

2. Of a rank odjous ſmell. Bacen. 


3. Tending to 3 Dryden. 
FU'LSOMELY. ad, [from fulſame.] Nauſe- 
- ouflly; rankly ; obſcenely. 
FU'LSOMENESS. / [from fuljome. ] 

1. Nauſeouſneſs. 

2. Rank ſmell. 

+ 2. Obſcenity. - | Dryden. 
FU'MADO, /. [ fumus, Latin. ] A — fiſh. 
*\*> wa AT ONS ; en 


FOMAGE. I [from fas Latin] Hearth: 


French. ] An herb. Sbakſpegre. 


n | e ee HH WOW 
FU'MATORY. 1. ¶Humaria, Latin; rde 


FUN 


To FU'MBLE. v. n. | formelen, Dutch.} 
1. To attempt any thing awkwardly or un. 
gainly. Cudru;rth 
2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. H. 1. 
3. To play childiſhly. akſi 40 
To FU'MBLE. v. a. To manage awkwardly, 
FU'MBLER. . One who acts „ 
FU'MBLINGLY. ad. [from Fumble.] In an 
awkward manner. 
FUME. /. [ fume, French. ] 
1. Smoke. Di der. 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 


3. Exhalation from the ſtomach. Ddr. 
4+ Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. Fu, 
5. Any thing unſubſtantial. Shakſpeare, 
6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. By, 
To FUME. v. n. | fumer, French. ] 
1. To ſmoke. Milttn, 
2. To vapour; to yield exhalation. Shakſp. 
3. To paſs away in vapours. Hen Jonbon. 
4. To be in a rage. Dryden, 
To FUME. v. a. | 
1. To ſmoke; to dry in ſmoke. Cary, 


2. To perfume with odours in the fire, Dryg. 
3. To diſperſe in vapours. Mortimer. 
FUME'TTE. / Fr.] The ſtink of meat. Swift 
FU MID. a. [ fumidus, Latin.] Smoky; ta. 
porous. | Brown, 
FUMIDITY. . [from ſumid.] Smokinels; 
tendency to ſmoke. _ 
To FUMIGATE. v. a. [from fumus, Latin; 
Fumiger, French. ] 
1. To ſmoke; to perfume by ſmoke or va- 
pour. Drydn, 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 
FUMIGA'TION. /. [ fumigation, French.] 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. Arbuthbnit, 
2. The application of medicines to the body 
in fumes. 
FU'MINGLY. ad. [frem fume.] Angrily; in 
aà rage. ooker, 
FU'MITER. /. See FumaTory. Shakſp. 
FU'MOUS, [ 4. [ fumeux, French. ]Producing 
FU Mx. fumes. Dryden. 
FUN. /, Sport; high merriment. 2 
FUNCTION. / [ fun&io, Latin.] 


arts 


1. Diſcharge ; performance. ' Swift, 
2. Employment ; office. Whitgifte, 
3. Single act of any office. Shatſpeare. 
4. Trade; oc upation. Shakſpeare. 


5. Office of any particular part of the body. 
LEI | Bentley. 
6. Power; faculty. Pape. 
FUND. /. [ fend, French.] 
1. Stock ; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence is ſupported, mae. 
2. Stock or bank of money. Addiſon. 
PU'NDAMENT. /. [ Fundamentum, Lat.] The 
back part of the body. 
FUNDAMENTAL. a. Serving for the found- 
ation; that upon which the reſt is built; 
eſſential ; not merely accidental. Raieighs 
FUNDAMENTAL. /. Leading N 
2 | outh» 


FUNDAME'NTALLY. ad. [from f 


Fouth» 
amen. 
al.] 


| FURIOUS, 4. [ ferieux, French. ] 


FUR. 


ö Efentially ; originally. 
Wall. . funcrailies, French, ] 
1. The ſolemnization of a burial; the pay- 
ment of the laſt honours to the dead ; oble- 


Grew. 


ules. 2 Sandys. 
2. The pomp or proceſſicn with which the 
dead are carried. ; S/ 7 
+. Burial; interment. Denham. 


FUNERAL. a, Uſed at the ceremony of inter- 
ting the dead. : D ebam. 
UNE REA.. 4. D funera, Latin. } Suiting a 
funeral; dark; diſmal. Pope. 

FUNGO'SITY. /. [from fungus, Latin. ] Un- 
ſolid excreſceence. 8 | 

FUNNGOUS. 4. | from, fungus, Latin, ] Excreſ- 
cent; ſpong ). ; . Sharp. 

FUNGUS. . [Latin.] Stritly a muſhroom : 
2 word uſed to expreſs ſuch excreſcences of 

fleſh as grow out upon the lips of wounds, or 
any other excreſcence from trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them. Quincy» 

FUNICLE. fo | funiculus, Lat.] A ſmall cord. 

FUNITULAR. a. [ funiculaire, French. ] Con- 
fiſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. 

FUNK, . A ſtink. 

FUNNEL. T [ infundibulum, Latin. ] | 
1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe de- 
ſcending from it, through which liquors are 
poured into veſſels. 1 Ben Jonſen. 
2. A pipe or paſlage of communication. Ad. 

FUR, |. | fourrure, French. ] 1 
1. Skin with ſoft hair, with which garments 


are liged for warmtn. JWvift. 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold countries; 
hair in general. . Ray. 
3. Moiſture exhaled ſo as that the remainder: 
kicks on the part. ... Dryden. 
| To FUR, v. 4. [from the noun. © 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have ſoft 
Rs... PI: 2 Sidney. 
2, To cover with ſoft matter, Philips 


PUR-WROUGHT. a. {fur and wrought. ] 


| ; a). 
Ares, Latin. ] Thieviih, - 


Made of fur, 

FURA'CIOUS. 4. 

FURACITY. / [ from furax, Latin. ] Diſpoſi- 
tion to theft. 2 


| FURBELOW. / [ fur and Belbav. ] Fur or other 


tuff ſewed on the lower part of the garment. 
Pope. 


| 70 FURBELOW. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
| 'To FU'RTHER. v. a. [pop pian, Saxon. 


adorn with ornamental appendages of arels. 


| T5 FU'RBISH, v. 4. [ fourbir, French.] To 


burniſh ; to poliſh. South, 

FURBISHER. /. [ fourbifFur, Fr. from fur- 
.] One who poliſhes any thing. 

FU CA'TION. 7. [ furca, Latin. ] Forkineſs ; 
the ſtate of ſhooting two ways like the blades 
of a fork. | Brown. 

FU'RFUR. ſ. [Latin.] Huſk or chaff, ſcurf or 
dandruff. | Quinty. 

EURPUR A'CEOUS. 4. [ ferfuraceus, Latin. ] 
Hulky ; branny ; ſcaly. : f 


3 phrenetick. Hooker, 
aging; violent; tranſported by paſſion. 
beyond —_ Sbalſpeare. 


FUR 


FU'RIOUSLY. ad. {from furious.] Madly ; 
violently ; vehemently. Spenſere 
FU'RIOUSNESS. /. [from furious.) Frenzy ; 
madneſs ; tranſport of paſſion. ; 
To FURL. v. 4. [ frefler, French.] To draw 
up; to contra, Creech. 
FU'RLONG. / [fanlang, Saxon.] A meaſure 
of length ; the eighth part of a mile. 
FU'RLOUGH. f. ¶ verloe, Dutch. ] A tem- 
porary diſmiſſion from military ſervice. Dryd. 
FU'RMENTY. / Food made by boiling wheat 
in milk. LETT Tuſſer. 
FU'RNACE. ſ. | furnus, Latin, ] An encloſed 
fire-place. Abbot. 
Te FURNACE. v. a. To throw out as ſparks 
from a furnace. | — 2 


Jo FU'RNISH. v. a. | fournir, French. 


I. To ſupply with what is neceſſary. Knolles. 

2. To give things for uſe. Addiſon. 

3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. Bacom. 

4. To equip; to fit out for any undertaking, 

| > Watts. 

5. To decorate; to adorn. Halifax. 

FU RNISHER. /. ¶ fournifeur, French. ] One 
Who ſupplies or fits out. 

FU'RNITURE. . | feurniture, French. | 

1. Moveables; goods put in a houſe for uſe 

er ornament. South, 

2. Appendages. Tillotſon. 


3- Equipage ; embelliſhments ; decorations. + 


FU'RRIER. /. f from fur.] A dealer in furs. 
FEU'RROW. T [punh, Saxon.} | -= 
1. A fmall trench made by the plough for the 
reception of ſed, a. Dryden. 
2. Any long trench or hollow, 
FU'RROW-WEED. , A weed that grows in 
turrowed land. 5 ; | Shakſpeares 
Zo FU'RROW. v. a. from the noun. ] 


1. To cut in furrows. Milton. 
2. To divide in long hollows., Suctling. 
3. To make by cutting. 


FURRY. a. | from fur. | 
1. Covered with fur; dreſſed in fur. Fenton, 
2. Confiſting of fur. | Dryden. 
FU RTHER. a. from fertb; forth, furiber, 
furtbeſt.] | 
1. At a great diſtance. 3 
2. Beyond tbis. Mattbe rv. 
FURTHER. ad. from fortb.] To a greater 
diſtance, Numbers. 


To put onward ; to forward; to promote; to 
aſſi it. 3 . Hooker. 
FU'RTHERANCE. / {from further.) Pro- 
motion ; advancement ; help. Tillotſon. 
FU'RTHERER. /. from furtber.] Promoter; 
advancer. 157 Aſcbam. 
FURTHERMORE. ad. [ further and more.] 
Moreover ; beſides. Shakſpeare. 
FU'RTIVE. a. | furtive, French.] Stolen; 
gotten by theft. Prior. 


FU'RUNCUE. /. [ furunculus, ng bile; 


any angry puſtule. 11 
FU'RY-/- { /uror, Latin. ] 
1. Madneſs. NE > 
2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind 
approaching 


man. 


1 Motton. 
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approaching to madneſs. Shakfpeare. 
3. Enthutiatſm ; exaltation of fancy. Dryden. 

4. A ftormy, turbulent, raging woman. Add. 
FURZE. /. [pthp, Saxon. ] Gorſe; goſs. Dryd. 
FU'RZY. a. | from frage.] Overgrown with 
furze; full of gorſe. 


ay. 
FUSCA'TION. . | Fuſcus, Latin] The act 


of darkening or obſcuring. 
To FUSE. v. 4. [ fuſum, Latin.} To melt; to 
put into fuſion ; to liquify by heat. 
To FUSE. v. n. To be melted. 
FU'SEE. /. [can, French. ] | 
1. The cone, round which is wound the cord 
or chain of a clock or watch. Hale. 
2. A firelock ; a ſmail neat muſquet. 
3. Fus of a bomb or granado hell, js that 
which makes the whole powder or compoſition 
in the ſhell take fire; uſually a wooden pipe 
filled with wildfire. 
FU'SEE. ſ. Track of a buck. Ainſevorth. 
FU'SIBLE. a. [from e.] Capable of being 
: melted. Beyle. 
FUSIBFLITY. /. [from fuſible.] Capacity of 
. being melted; quality of growing liquid by 
heat. : | Weittons 
FU'SIL. @. [-fufile, French. ] | 
1. Capable of being melted ; liquifiable by 
heat. , Milton. 
2. Running by the force of heat. Philips. 
FU'SIL. /. [ fuf!, French. ] COTE 
1. A firelock ; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
2. [In heraldry; from fuſus, Latin. ] Some- 
thing like a ſpindle. Peacham. 
FUSILUIER. ſ. {from fuſil.] A ſoldier armed 
with a fuſil; a muſketeer. 155 
FUSION. ſ. Lie, Latin.] 
x. The act of melting. 
2. The ſtate of being melted. 
FUSS. f. [A low cant word.] A tumult; a 
buſtle. Swift. 
FUST. . [ fufte, French. ] 
Lo e trunk or body of a column. | 
2. A ſtrong ſmeil, as that of a mouldy barrel. 


'To FUST. v. u. To grow-mouldy ; to ſmell ill. 


FU'STIAN. þ. | furaine, French. ] 


© 


Newten. . 


* 


1. A kind of cloth made of linen and 
or of cotton only. Shakſpeare 
2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made ur 
of heterogeneous parts; bombaſt. Sat) 
FU'S'TIAN. a. [ from the noun. | : a 
1. Made of fuſtian. 
2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; rigicy. 
loufly tumid.. Di den. 
FU STIC. /. A fort of wood brought from the 
Weſt Indies, uſed in dying of cloth. 
To FU'STIGATE. v. a. | Fuſt. go, Latin.] To 
beat with a ſtick ; to cane. 
FUSTILA*RIAN, /. A low fellow; a ſtinkard; 


a ſcoundrel. Shakſpeare, 
C . [from fuſiy.] Mouldineſs; 
ink. 


F U'STY. 2. [from Fuſt.] IIl ſmelling; mouldy. 


Shakſteare, 

FU'TILE. a. | futile, French, ] 

1. Taikative ; loquacious. Bacon, 

2. Trifling; worthleſs ; of no weight. 
FUTULITY. J. | futilice, French.] 

1. Talkativeneſs; loquacitv. L'Efirange. 

2. Triflingneſs; want of weight; want of 

ſolidity. Bente). 
FU'TTOCKS. /. [from foor books. Skinner, ] 

The lower timbers that hold the thip together, 
FU'TURE. a. [ futurus, Latin. ] That which 

will be hercafter; to come : as, the future 


cotton, 


ſtate. 2 : Milton, 
FUTURE. ſ. Time to come; ſomewhat to 
happen hereafter. Locle. 


FU"YURELY. ad. In time to come. Naltigb. 
FUTURTTION. /. The ſtate of being to de. 


| | Suuth, 
FUTURITY. f. [ from future.] 
1. Time to come; events to come. Swift, 
2. The ftate of being to be; fut rition. 
| ED | Glanville. 
To FUZZ. v. n. To fly out in ſmall particles, 
FU'ZZBALL. ſ. A kind of fungus, which, 
when preſſed, burſts and ſcatters duſt in the 
eyes. 
FV. interj. [y, French; tv, Greek. ] A word 
of blame and diſapprobation. Spenſer, 
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hard G, becauſe it is formed by a preſſure 
fomewhat hard of the forepart of the tongue 
againſt the upper gum. 'This ſound G retains 
before a, o, u, I, r as, gate, go, gull. The 
other ſound, called that of the fofc G, reſem- 


bles that of y, and is commonly found before 


e, i: as, gem, gibbet. 
GA'BARDINE. ſ. [ravardina, Italian.} A 
coarie trock,  Shakſpeare. 


———_— 


G AB 


(GG Has two ſounds, one called that of the To GA'BBLE. 2. n. [ gabbare, Italian.) 


1. To make an inarticulate noiſe. Drydin. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. Hudib. 
GA'BBLE. , [from the verb.] ; 
1. Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute ani- 
mals. Shakſpeares 
2. Loud talk without meaning. Milton. 


GA'BBLER. /. [from gabble.] A prater; 3 
chattering fellow. : 
GA'BEL. J. [gebelle, French.) An exciſe; 

; 4 dax. 


2. A ſtyle or graver. 


2. Intereſt; lucrative views. 


GA 


a fat. Addiſon. 
GABION. , [French.] A wicker baſket which 
is filled with earth to make a fortification or 
intrenchment. 5 Knolles. 
GA BLE. , [gaval, Welſh.] The ſloping roof 
of a building. Mortimer. 
GAD. ſ. [ ad, Saxon. ] 


1. A wedge or ingot of ſtecl. Moxon. 


Shakſpeare. 

To GAD. v. n. [gadaw, Welſh, to fortake. ] 
To ramble about without any ſettled purpoſe ; 
to rove looſely and idly. Fcelus. 

CA DD ER. /. [from gad.] A rambler; one 
that runs much abroad without buſineſs. Eccl. 

GADDINGLY. ad. {from gad. ] In a ram- 
bling manner. » 


GADFLY. . [gad and fiy.] A fly that when 


be tings the cattle makes them gad or run 


madly about; the breeze. Bacon. 


GAFF. ſ. A harpoon or large hook. 
GA'FFER. /. ¶ ze e he, companion, Saxon, ] 
A woad'of reſpect, now obſolete. Gay. 

GA'FFLES. /. | zapelucar, ſpears, Saxon. ] 

1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks. 
2. A ſteel lever to bend croſsbows. 

To GAG. v. n. * gagbal, Dutch. ] To ſtop 
the mouth with ſomething that may allow to 
breathe, but Hinder to ſpeak. Pope. 

GAG. f. from the verb.] Something put into 
the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. 


CAGE. J. [gage, French. ] A pledge; a pawn ; 


a caution. Sout bern. 
To GAGE. v. a. [ gager, French. ] 
1. To wager; to depone as a wager ; to im- 
pawn, | x Knolles. 
2. To meaſure; to take the contents of any 
veſſel. More properly gauge. Shakſp. 
1: GAGGLE. v. n. [ggen, Dutch.] To make 
a noiſe like a gooſe. Kings. 
GATETY. See GAvE Tx. 1 
GAILV. See GarLy. _. 
GAIN, ſ. [gain, French. ] 
1. Profit ; advantage. 
ShaRſpeare. 
3. Unlawful advantage. 


any thing oppoſed to lots. | 

To GAIN. v. a. [ gagner, French. ] 
1. To obtain as profit or advantage. Milton. 
2. To have the over plus in comparative com- 
putation : by ftanding on bigber ground be gain- 
ed an inch. g 
3. To obtain; to procure: you vill gain your 
turpyſe. Tillotſens 
4 To obtain increaſe of any thing: be tbat 


rrows wcll gains a buſhel in fix. Daniel. 
5. To obtain whatever, good or bad. Adds. 


6. Fo win againſt oppoſition : they gained the 
dd. » 
7. To draw into any intereſt or party. Phil. 
8. To reach; to attain : no!wichſtanding rhe 
orm the ſailors gained the port. Waller. 
9. To Gai wer. To draw to another party 
or intereſt, _ | Swift. 
To GAIN, v. 1. 


1. To grow rich; to have advantage. Exch. 


Ralcigh. b, 


2 Crintbians. - 
4. Overplus in a comparative computation 


GAL 


2. To encroach; to come forward by degrees. 


Dryden. 
3. To get ground; to prevail againſt, Add. 
4. To obtain influence with. Sevife. 


GAIN. a. [An old word] Handy; ready. 
GA'INER. /. {from gain. | One who receives 


profit or advantage. Denham. 
GA'NFUL. a. [ gain and full.] 7 
1. Advantageous; profitable. South, 


2. Lucrative ; productive of money. Dryden. 
GA'INFULLY. ad. {from gainful.] Pro- 

fitably 3 advantageouſly. 

GA'INFULNESS, /. Profit ; advantage. 

GA'INGIVIVG. /. ['gainſt and give.] The 
ſame as miſgiving ; a giving againſt. Sa. 

GAINLESSNESS. /. [from painleſs. ] Un- 
profitableneſs. Decay f Piety. 

CAINLY. ad. [from gain.] Handily ; readily ; 
dexterouſly. : 

To GA'INSAY. v. a. [*gainft and ſay.] 

1. To contradict ; to oppoſe. ilton. 
2. To deny any thing. Shakſpeare. 
GA'INSAYER. /. [from gain/ay.] Opponent; 

adverſary. 0oker « 
*'GAINST. prep. Bu againſt. ] 7 
To GAIN STAND. v. 4. ['*gainſt and ſtand.] 

To withſtand ; to oppoſe; to reſiſt. Sidney. 
CA'TRISH. a. [ʒeanhian, to dreſs fine, Sax. } 

1. Gaudy ; ſhowy ; ſplendid; fine. Milton. 


2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. Scuib. 
GCAIRISHNESS: / {from goiri/h.] 

I. Finery ; flaunting gaudinets. 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy. Taylor. 
GAIT. /. [ gr, Dutch. ] 

1. A way: as, gang your gait. ' Shakſpeares 

2. March; walk, Hubbard's Tale. 

3. The manner and air of walking. Claren 
GALA'GE. /. A ſhepherd's clog. Spenſer. 


GALA'NGAL. [| galange, French.]' A me- 
dicinal root, of which there are two ſpecies ; 
the leſſer galangal, and the larger galangal⸗ 
They are brought, the ſmall from China, and 
the larger from the iſland of Java. Hill. 

GALAXY. 7. [za xagla.] The 1 

GA'LBANUM. |. [ Latin.] Galbanum is faſt, 
like wax, and ductile between the fingers ; 

of a yeliowiſh or reddiſh colour; its ſmell is 
ſtrong and diſagreeable; its taſte acrid, nau- 
ſeous, and bitterith. It is of a middle na- 
ture between a gum and a refin. Hill. 

GALE. ſ. [gabling, haſty, Ger.] A wind not 
tempeituous, yet ſtronger than a breeze. Mil. 

GA'LEATED. a. [ galeatus, Latin. ] 
1. Covered as with a helmet. 

2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a flower 
reſembling a helmet, as the monkſhood. 


GALERICULATE. a. | from galerus, Latin] 


Covered as with a hat. | 
GA'LIOT. /. [galiette, French. ] A little galley 

or ſort of brigantine, built very ſlight and fit 
for chaſe. Knoles, 
GALL. ſ. [zeala, Saxon. ] 

I. The bile; an animal juice remarkable for 
its ſuppoſed bitteineſs. Arbutbnot. 

2. The part which contains the bile. Brown. 
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3 Any thing extremely bitter. 


Sbakſp. 
4. Rancour; malignity. SFTrjcr 


5. Anger; bitterneſs of mind. Prior. 


6. [from the verb. } A flight hurt by fretting 


off the ſkin. Gew. of the Tengue. 
7. N galla, Lat.] Galls or galnuts are 
a kind of preternatural and accidental tu- 
mours, produced on vanious trees ; but thofe 
of the oak only are uſed in medicine. An in- 
ſet of the fly kind, for the ſafety. of her 
young, wounds the branches of the trees, and 
in the hole depoſits her egg: the lacerated 
veſſels of the tree diſcharging their contents, 
form a woody caſe about the hole, where the 


egg is thus defended from all injuries: this 


tumour alſo ſerves for the food of the tender 
maggot, produced from the egg of the fly, 
which, as ſoon as it is perfect, and jn its 
winged ftate, gnaws its way out, as appears 
from the hole found in the gall ; and where no 
hole is ſeen on its ſurface, the maggot, or its 
remains, are ſure to be found within. Hill. 
To GALL. v. a. [ galer, French. ] 
1. To hurt by fretting the ſkin. Denbam. 
2. To impair; to wear away. Ray. 
3. To teaze; to fret; to vex. Tillotſon 
4. To haraſs ; to miſchief. Sidney. 
To GALL. v. u. To fret. Shakſpeare. 
GA'LLANT. 2. [ galant, French. ] 
1. Gay; well drefled ; ſhowy. Tſaiab. 
2. Brave; high ſpirited ; daring; magnani- 


mous. Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; ſpecious. Clarendon. 
4. Inclined to courtſhip. Thomſon. 


GA'LLANT,. /. {from the adjective. ] 
1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 
2. A whoremaſter, / who careſſes women to 
| debauch them. Addiſon. 
3. A wooer ; one who courts a woman for 
marriage. a 
GA'LLANTLY. ad. [from gallant.] 
1. Gayly ; ſplendidly. $74 
2. Bravely ; nobly; generouſly. Soft. 
GALLANTRY. /. [galanterie, French. ] 
1. Splendour of appearance; ſhow ; magni- 
a ce. Waller. 
2. Bravery; nobleneſs ; generolity. Glanville. 
3. A number of gallants. Shakſpeare. 
- 4+ Courtſhip ; refined addreſs to women. 
$5. Vicious love; lewdneſs ; debauchery. Swift. 


 GA'LLEASS. ſ. [galeas, Fr.] A heavy low- 


- built veſſel, with both fails and oars. Addi. 

GA'LLEON. /. [ galion, Fr.] A large ſhip with 
four and ſometimes five decks. Raleigh. 

GA'LLERY. ſ. [galerie, French. ] 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houſe, 

into which the doors of the apartments open. 


; Sidney. 
2. The ſeats in the playhouſe above the pit, 
in which the meaner people fit. Pope. 


GALLEY. . [galea, Italian. ] x 
1. A veſſel with oars, in uſe in the Mediter- 
ranean, but found unable to endure the agita- 

tion of the main ocean. Fairfax. 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place of 


toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are con- 


G AM 


demned to row in them. 855 

GA'LEEY-SEAVE. , aley and f, 

A man condemned 10 ala. 7 0 to a. : 
the gallies. Birambal. 

GA'LLIARD. / | gaillard, French.) 

1. A gay, britk, lively man; a fine fellow. 

oo Cleave/and, 
2. An active, nimble dance. Bacon. 

GA LLIARDISE. f. [French.] Meriiment; 
exuberant gayety. Braun, 

GALLICISM. / [ galliciſme, Fr.] A mode of 
ſpeech peculiar to the French language: ſuch 
as, he figured-in controverſy. Feltor. 

GALLIGASKINS, /, [Calige Gallo Vaiy. 
nam. Skinner. | Large open hoſe, Philip. 

GCALLIMATIA. |. { galimathias, F rench.] 
Nonfenſe ; talk without meaning. 

GALLIMAU'FRY, / [ galima fi ee, French, 
1. A hotch-potch, or haſh of ſeveral ſorts or 
broken meat; a medley. - Sper fer. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley. * 
3. It is uſed by Shakſpeare ludicrouſly of a 
woman. f | 

GA'LLIPOT. ſ. | gleye, Dutch, ſhining earth.] 
A pot painted and glazed. Fenton, 

GALLON. /. [gelo, low Latin.] A Jiquid 
meaſure of four quarts. Wiſeman, 

GALLO'ON. / [galon, Fr.] A kind of. cloſe 
lace made of gold or ſilver, or of ſilk alone. 

To GA'LLOP. v. 2. [galper, French.) 
t. To move by leaps, fo that all the feet are 
off the ground at once. © Donne, 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed by 

leaps. | Sidney. 

3. To move very fait. Shakſpeare, 

GA'LLOP. f. The motion of a horſe when he 
runs at full ſpeed. | 

GA'LLOPER. /. [from gallep. ] 

1. A horſe that gallops. Mortimer. 
2. A man that rides faſt, or makes great haſte. 

To GA LLOW. v. a. ſ[agzzlpan, to fright, 
Saxon. ] To terrify; to fright. Shakjpcare, 

GALLOWAY. /. A horſe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the north. 

GA'LLOWGLASSES. ſ. Footmen the Iriſh 
call gallowoglaſſes : the which name diſcovers 
them to be ancient Englith ; for gallog/a ſigni- 
fies an Engliſh ſervitor or yeoman. Spenſer. 

GA LLOW. : 

G ALLOWS. 5 . [Ze alza, Saxon. ] 
1. Beam laid over two poſts, on which male- 
factors are hanged. Hayward. 

2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. Shak. 

GA'LLOWSFREE. 4. {gallows and free] 
Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged. Dry. 

GA'LLOWTREE. {. [pallow and free.] The 
tree of terrour ; the tree of execution. 


GAMBA'DE. 7 /. [gamba, Italian, a leg. 
GAMRA'DO. $ Spatterdaſhes. Dennis. 
GA'MBLER. /. A knave whoſe practice it is 


to invite the unwary to game and cheat them: 
a low word. Wy : 
GA*'MBOGE. , A concreted vegetable juice, 
partly gummy, partly refinous. It is hear), 
of -a bright yellow colour, and Ry 


f + 1 A 
mel! 7, 


GAN 


7, CAMBOL.. v. n. [gambiller, French. 


Milton. 


dance; to ſkip; to friſk. 
* 26 i 5 Shakſpeare. 


- Toleap ; to ftart. 

CAM BOL. ſ. [from the verb.] ; 
1. A ſkip; a hop; 2 leap for joy. L EPs. 
2. A frolick; a wild prank. Hudibras. 

GA'MBREL. ,. {from gamba, Ital.] The leg 


of a horſe. : : Grew. 

GAME. , [gaman, a jeſt, Iflandick. ] — 
1. Sport of any kind. Ibalſpeare. 
Spenſer. 


. Teſt, oppoſed to earneſt. 
ok laden merriment ; ſportive inſult. Mil. 
4. A ſingle match at play. | 
p Advantage in play. Dryden. 
6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planned. 

J. Field ſports : as, the chaſe. Waller. 

8. Animals purſued in the field. *' Prior. 


9. Solemn conteſts exhibited as ſpectacles to 


the people. Denham. 
To GAME. v. n. [zaman, Saxon. ] 

1. To play at any ſport. 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for 

money. : Lacke. 


CA MECOCK. /,. [game and cock.] A cock 


bred to fight. | Locke. 
GAMEE'GG. /. [game and egg. ] An egg from 
- which fighting cocks are bred. Garth. 
GA'MEKEEPER. . [game and Reeper.] A 


perſon who looks after game, and ſees it is ; 


not deſtroyed. 


CA'MESOME. 4. [from game.] Frolickſome ; - 


gay ; ſportive. Sidney. 
GA'MESOMENESS. f. [| from gameſome. ] 
Sportiveneſs ; merriment. 
GA'MESOMELY. ad. {| from gameſome. |] 
Merrily. | 
GA'MESTER. /{. [from game.] | 
1. One who is vitiouſly addicted to play. SB. 
2. One who is engaged at play. Bacon. 
3. A merry frolickſome perſon. Shakſpeare. 
4. A proftitute. Out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 
CAMMER. /. The compellation of a woman 
correſponding to gaffer. , 
GA'MMON. / [gambone, Italian. ] 
1. The buttock of a hog ſalted and dried; the 
lower end of the flitch. Dryden. 
2. A kind of play with dice. Thomſon. 


GAMUr. /. I gama, Italian.] The ſcale of 


muſical notes. Dorne. 
AN, for began, from gin for begin. Spenſer. 
7 GANCH. . a. [ ganciare, Italian.] To 
drop from a high place upon hooks, by way 
of puniihment: a practice in Turkey. 


| GA'NDER. /. [zandna, Saxon. ] The male of 


the gooſe, Mortimer. 
To GANG. v. a. [gangen, Dutch.] To go; 
to walk: an old word not now ufed, except 
ludieroully. Spenſer. Arbuthnot. 
GANG. /. [from the verb.] A number herding 
together; a troop; a company; a tribe. Pricr. 
CANGHON. J. [French.] A kind of flower. 
GANGLION. / [y=ſyXio.] A tumour in the 
 fendinous and nervous parts. Harris. 
VA'NGRENE. J [gangrene, Fr, gargræna, 
Lat.] A mortification ; a ſtoppage of circula- 
tion followed by putrefaction. Wilans 


GAR 


To GANGRENE. v. a. [ gangrener, French. ] 
To corrupt to mortification. Dryden. 
GA'NGRENOUS. a. [from gangrene.] Mor- 
tified ; producing or betokening mortification. 


Arbuthnot. - 


GA'NGWAY. /. In a ſhip, the ſeveral ways or 
paſſages from one part of it to the other. 


GANG WEEK. . {gang and wveek. | Rogation | 


week. 
GA'NTELOPE. ? . [gantelope, Dutch.] A 
GANTLET. military puniſhment, in 


which the criminal running between the ranks 
receives a laſh from each man. Dryden. 
GANZ A. /. [ ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe. ] A kind 
of wild gooſe. Hudibras. 


GAOL. /. [geol, Welſh.] A priſon; a place 


of confinement. Shakſpearees 


GA'OLDELIVERY. /. [gaol and deliver. 


The judicial proceſs, which by condemnation 
or acquitcal of perſons confined evacuates the 
priſon. Davies. 
GA'OLER. /. from gao!.] Keeper of a pri- 
ſen; he to whoſe care the priſoners are com- 


- mitted, Dryden. 
GAP. / [from gape. ] : 
1. An opening in a broken fences Tuſfſer. 
2. A breach. Knolles. 
3. Any paſſage. Dryden. 
4. An avenue; an open way. Spenſer. 
5. A hole; a deficiency. | ore. 
6. Any interſtice; a vacuity. Swifts 


7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech dur- 


ing the pronunciation of two ſucceſſive 


vowels. Pope. 
8. To flop a Gar, is to eſcape by ſome mean 
ſhift ; alluding to hedges mended with dead 


buſhes. | Sæoift. 
GAP-TOOTHED. @. [gap and rooth.] Hav- 
ing interſtices between the teeth. Dryden. 


To GAPE. v. n. [ ;eapan, Saxon. ] 
1. Jo open the mouth wide; to yawn. Swift. 
2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 


bird.” | Dryden. 
3. To defire earneſtly; to crave. Denham. - 
\ 4+ To open in fiſſures or holes. Shakſpeare. 
5. To open with a breach. Dryden. 
6. To open; to have an hiatus. Dryden. 


7. To make a noiſe with open throat. Reſcom. 

8. To ſtare with hope or expectation. Hudihy. 

g. To ſtare with wonder. Dryden. 

10. To ſtare irreverently. Job. 
GA'PER. /. from gape. ] 

1. One who opens his mouth. 

2. One who ſtares foolithly. 

3. One who longs or craves, Carew. 
GAR, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: ſo Eadgar 

is a happy weapon. ; Gibſon. 
To GAR. we 4. | giera, Iſtandick. ] To cauſe; 


to make, Spenſer. 
G ARB. ſ. | garb?, French.}] f 

1. Dreſs; clothes; habit. Milten. 

2. Faſhion of dreſs. x Lenbam. 

3. Exteriour appearance. Shakſpeare. 


CARBAGE. /. [garlear, Spaniſh.] The 
bowels ; the oftal. 

GC A'REEL. /. A plank next the keel of a ſhip. 

| 2 GA*RBIDGE. 
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GA'RBISE : . Corrupted from garbage. 


Jo GA'RBLE. v. a. [ garbel/lare, Italian. ] To 
ſift; to part; to ſeparate the good from the 
bad. Locke. 

GA'RBLER, /. [from garble.] He who ſepa- 
rates one part from anuther. Swift. 

GA'RBOIL. ſ. [garbeuille, French.] Diſorder ; 
tumult; uproar. . Shakſpeare. 

GARD. /. garde, French. ] Wardſhip; care; 
cuſtody. 

GARDEN. . [gardd, Welih; jardin, Fr.] 
1. A piece of ground encloſed and cultivated, 
planted with herbs or fruits. Bacon. 
2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

Shakſpeare. 
3. Garden is often uſed in compoſition, be- 
longing to a garden. 

CARDEN-WARE. /. The produce of gar- 
dens. Mortimer. 

To GARDEN. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
cultivate. | Ben Fonſon. 

GARDENER. . [from garden.) He that at- 
tends or cultivates gardens. Evelyn. 

GARDENING. / from garden.] The act 
of cultivating or planning gardens. 

GARE. /. Coarſe wool on the legs of ſheep. 

GA'RGARISM. /. [ yapyaprtopre ] A liquid 
medicine to waſh the mouth with. Bacon. 

To GARGARIZ E. v. a. [yppagigu.] To 
waſh the mouth with medicated liquors. Holder. 

GA'RGET. . A diſtemper in cattie. Mortimer. 

To GA'RGLE. v. a. [ gargeuiller, French. ] 

7. To waſh the throat with ſome liquor not 
ſuffered immediately to deſcend. Harvey. 
2. To warble; to play in the throat. Waller. 

GA'RGLE. /. {from the verb.] A liquor with 
which the throat is waſhed. Wiſeman. 

GA'RGLION. , An exſudation of nervous 
Juice from a bruiſe. | 

GA'RGOL. / A diſtemper in hogs. Mertimer. 

GARLAND. / [ garlande, French. ] A wreath 
of branches of flowers. | Sidney. 

GA'RLICK. /. [ Zan, Saxon, a lance, and lee. 
A plant. 

GARLICKEA'TER. ſ. [ garlict and cat.] A 
mean fellow. | Shakſpeares 

GA'RMENT. ſ. [guarniment, old French. ] 
Any thing by which the body is covered. 

GA'RNER. . [ grenier, French. ] A place in 
which thrafhed grain js ſtored up. Dryden. 

To GA'RNER. . 4. [from the noun.] To 
ſtore as in garners. .  Shatſpeare. 

GA'RNET. /. [garnato, Italian.) The garner 
is a gem of a middle degree of hardneis, be- 
tween the ſapphire and the common cryſtal. 
It is found of various ſizes. Its colour is 
ever of a ſtrong red. 

To GA'RNISH. v. a. | garnir, French. ] 
1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. 
| | Sidney. 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 
round it. Dryden. 
3. To fit with fetters. A cant term. Dr. 


GA'RNISH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Ornament; decoration ; embelliſhment. 


OG) 243m a 
Wing. 


| GA'SKINS. . Wide hoſe; wide breeches. 


GAS 


2. Things ſtrewed round a difh, 
3. {In gaols. ] Fetters. 


GA'RNISHMENT. /. ſ from garri/h. 
ment; 5 N 9 2 ng 
GA'RNITURE. J [from garniſh.] Fur. 
ture ; ornament. Gramvilis, 
GA'ROUS. a. [from garum, Lat.] Reſemblin» 
pickle made of fiſh. . 
GA RR AN. /. ¶ Erſe.] A ſmall horſe; a hobby; 
a gallo way. : Temp!: 
GARRET. / [ garite, the tower of a citadel, Fr. 1 
A room on the higheſt floor of the houſe. Swifz. 
CGARRETE'ER. . [from garret.] An inha. 
bitant of a garret. | 
GARRISON. /. ſgarriſon, French.] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or eaſtle 
to defend it. Sidney, 
2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers. N Ale. 
3. The ſtate of being placed in a fortiſcation 
for its defence. Spenler, 
To GA'RRISON. Tv. a. To ſecure by for. 
tre ſſes. Dry der. 
GARRU'LITY. /. [garrulitas, Latin, ] 
1. Loquacityz incontinence of tongue. Mil. 

2. The quality of talking too much; talk- 
ativeneſs. Ray. 

GA RRULOUS. a. [garrulius, Latin.] Prat. 
tling; talkative. Tor. on. 
GAR TER. /. [gardus, Welſh. ] 

1. A ſtring or riband by which the ſtocking 
is held upon the leg. | Ray. 
2. The mark of the order of the garter, the 
higheſt order of Enęliſh knighthovd, 

3. The principal king at arms. 
7o GARTER. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
bind with a garter. Wileman. 
GARTH. /. 'The bulk of the body meaſured 
by the girdle. 
GAS. /. A ſpirit not capable of being coagy- 
lated. Harris. 
G ASCONA DE. J. [French.] A boaſt; a 
bravado. ; Swift. - 
7. GASCONA'DE, v. n. [from the noun. | 
To boait ; to brag ; to bluſter. 
To GASH. v. a. | from hacher, Fr. to cute] 
To cut deep fo as to make a gaping wound. 
CASH. /. | from the verb.] | 
1. A deep and wide wound. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of a wound. Arbuthnat. 


20 GASP. v. n. [from gape, Skinner. ] | 
1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath 


with labour. | Addiſun. 

2. To emit breath by opening the mouth ÞD 
convalſively. | Dryden. 1 
3. To long for. Spectaler. 1 


G ASP. /. [trom the verb.] 
1. The a& of opening the mouth to catch 


breath. 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſ 


agonies. Addiſen. 
To GAST. v. a. [from xarx, Saxon. ] I 
make aghaſt; to fright; to ihock. Shakſp. | 


GA'STRICK, 4. [from yagig.] Belonging to 
the belly. F. 
GASTRO'RAPHY: 


GAU 


GASTRO'RAPHY. J. Cya and ęa xl. 
Sewing up any wound in the belly. _ Sharp. 
GASTRO'TOMY. /. [vac and Tirogene | 
The act of cutting open the belly. 
GAT. The preterite of get» 
GATE. /. [zear, Saxon. ] * 
1. The door of a city, caſtle, palace, or large 
building. S bakſpeare. 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a 
paſſage into encloſed grounds. Shakſpeare. 
An avenue; an opening. Knolles. 
GA'TEVEIN. /. The vena porta. Bacon. 
GA'TEWAY. ,. [gate and way.] A way 
through gates of eneloſed grounds. Mortimer. 
To GAT HER. v. a. ade nan, Saxon. ] 
1. To collect; to bring into one place. Gen. 


2. To pick up; to glean. Matton. 
3. To crop; to pluck. Dryden. 
4. To aſſemble. ; Bacon. 
F. To heap up; to accumulate. Proverbs. 
6. To ſelect and take. Pſalms. 
7. To ſweep together. Mattherv. 


8. To collect charitable contributions. 

9. To bring into one body or intereſt. Iſaiab. 
10; To draw together from a ſtate of diffu- 
ſion; toTomprels ; to contract. "oe 
11. To gain. Dryden. 
12. To pucker needlework. _ 
13. To collect logically. Hooker. 
14. To GATE Breath. To have reſpite 


from any calamity. Spenſer 
To GA'THER. v. u. 
1, To be condenſed; to thicken. Dryden. 


2. To grow larger by the accretion of ſimilar 
matter, Bacon. 
3. To aſſemble. Ecclus. 


4. To generate pus or matter. Dec. of Piety. 


GATHER. /. [from the verb.] Pucker; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles. Hudibras. 
GATHERER. /. {from gather.] | 

1. One that gathers ; a colletor. ⸗Wotton. 


2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 
GATHERING. f. [from gather.] Collection 
of charitable contributions. 1 Corinthians. 
* . A ſpecies of Cornelian 
c erry. 
GAUDE. F [ gaude, French, a yellow flower.] 
{.n ornament; a fine thing. Shakſpeare. 
To GAUDE. v. n. [gaudeo, Latin.] To exalt ; 
to rejoice at any thing. Shakſpeare. 
GAUDERY. . {from gaude.] Finery; often- 
tatious luxury of dreſs. Scocutb. 
CA'UDILY. ad. [from gaudy.] Showily. 
I UDINESS. /. Showinefs ; tiniel appear- 
anee. | a - 
TAVDY. a. ow gaude.] Showy ; ſplendid ; 
pompous z oftentatiouſly fine. Milton. 
6 DD. . [gaudium,) Latin.] A ſeaſt; a 
„ keſtival. Cheyne, 
| GAVE. The preterite of give. 8 
: Cs JA provincial word for ground. 
- + ELKIND. ſ. A cuſtom whereby the 
lands of the father are equally divided at his 


W all his ſons. Davies. 
2 v. a. 2 gs eating rod, 


GEA 
1. To meaſure with regard to the contents of 
a veſſel. 
2. To meaſure with regard to any proportion. 
Pope. 
GAUGE. /. [from the verb.] A 2 
ſtandard. | Meoxon. 
GAU'GER. . [from gauge.] One whoſe 
buſineſs it is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 
GAUNT. a. [As if gewant.] Thin; lender ; 
lean; meagre. Sbalſpeare- 
GAVUNTLY. ad. [from gaunt.] Leanly; 
flenderly ; meagerly. | 
GAUNTLET. q. [gantelet, French.] An 
iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown down 
in challenges. Cleaveland. 


GA'VOT. J. [gavotte, French.] A kind of 


dance. Arbuthnot. 
GAUZE. /. A thin tranſparent ſilk. Arbutbnot. 
GAWK. /. [zeac, Saxon. ] f | 
I. A cuckow. | 
2. A fooliſh fellow. 
GAWN. /. [corrupted for gallon.] A ſmall 
tub, or lading veſſel. 
GA'WNTREE. LON A wooden frame 
on which beer-caſks are fet when tunned. 
GAY. 4. Lech. French. ] 
1. Airy; cheerful ; merry ; frolick. Pope. 
2. Fine; ſhowy. Bt Baruch. 
GAY. /. [from the adjective.] An ornament, 
or embelliſhment, L' Eftrange. 


GA'YETY. /. [gayete, French. ] 


1. Cheerfulneſs; airineſs ; merriment. 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. Denbam. 
3. Finery; ſhow. Shakſpeare. 
GA'YLY. ad. [from gay. ] 
1. Merrily ; cheerfully ; airily. 
2. Splendidly ; pompouſly. Pepe. 
GA'YNESS. /. {from gay.] Gayety ; finery. 
To GAZE. v. n. [xzepean, to ſee, Saxon. ] To 
look intently and earnefilyz to look with 
eagerneſs, | Fairfax. 
To GAZE. v. a. To view ſtedfaſtiy. Milton. 
GAZ E. /. [from the verb.] | 
I. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or won- 
der ; fixed look. Spenſer, 
2. The object gazed on. Milton. 
GAZ ER. ſ. [from gaze.] He that gazes ;; one 
that looks intently with eagerneſs or admira- 
tion. Spenſer. 
GA'ZEFUL. a. [gaze and full.] Looking 
intently. | / Spenſer. 
GA'ZZEHOUND. f. [gaze and bound.] A 
hound that purſues not by the ſcent, but by 
the eye. | Tickell. 
GAZETTE. ſ. [gazetta is a Venetian half- 
penny, the price of a newſpaper. ] A paper 
of news, or publick intelligence. Locke. 
GAZETTEER. /. [from gazette. ] Awiiter 
of news, | 
GA'ZINGSTOCK:;: {. [zaze and flock] A 
perſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorience. 
GA'ZON, f. { French. | In fortification, pieces 
of treſh earth covered with graſs, cut in form 
of 2 wedge. 8 Harris. 
GEAR. J. [zy n an, Saxon, to clothe.] 
1. Furnitufe; accounreme:ts z dieſs; habit; 
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-GELABLE. 2. 


generation. 


GEL r. part. paſſ. of geld. 
GELT. ſ. Tinſel; gilt ſurface. 


GEN 


ornarnents. - Pairfax. 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen draw. 

; Chapman. 
3. Stuff. Sbałſpcare. 
GE SON. 2. Wonderful. Spenſer. 


GEAT. /. [corrupted from jett.] The hole 

through which the metal runs into the mold. 

Moon. 

GECK. ſ. [xeac, Sax. a cuckow.] A bubble 

eaſily impoſed upon. Shakſpeare. 
To GECK. v. a. To cheat; to trick. 


GEE. A term uſed by waggoners to their horſes . 


when they would have them go faſter, 
GEESE. The plural of gooſe. ny 
ſtrom gela, Latin.] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a gelly. 
GELATINE. a. [ gelatus, Lat.] Form- 
GELA“TINO US. + ed into a gelly; viſcous. 
To GELD. v. 4. preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
pail. geided or gelt. [gelten, German. ] 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the power of 
8 Sbatſpeare. 
2. To deprive of any effentia} part. Shakſp. 
3. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or liable 
to objection. | Dryden. 
GELD ER. /. [from geld.] One that performs 
the act of caftration. Haudibras. 
GE'LDER-ROSE. /. [brought from Guelder- 
- Tand.} A plant. | 
GE'LDING. , [from geld.] Any animal 
caſtrated, paiticularly «bare. Graunt. 
GELID. 4. [gelidus, Latin. ] Extremely cold. 
5 Thomſun. 
GELYDITY. ſ. [from gelid.] Extreme 
GE'LIDNESS. F cold. 

GELLV. . [gelatas, Latin.) Any viſcous 
body; viſcidity > glue; gluy ſubſtance. Dry. 
GELT. ſ. [from ged.] A caſtrated animal; 

gelding. 8 Mortimer. 
Mortimer. 
Spenſer. 
GEM. ſ. [gemma, Latin. ] . 
1. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever 
Kind. 3 Shakſpeare. 
2. The firſt bud. | Denbam. 
To GEM. v. a. [gemmo, Latin.] To adorn, as 
with jewels or buds. | 
To GEM. v. n. [gemmo, Lat.] To put forth 
the firſt buds. Milton. 
GEME'LLIPAROUS. 2. Beating twins. 
To GEMINATE. v. a. [gemino, Latin.] To 
double. N 
GEMINA'TION. / from g minate.] Repe- 
tition; reduplication. ; Boyle. 
GEMINY. . Twins; a pair; a brace. 
GE'MINOUS. 2. [geminus, Latin.] Double. 


 GEMMARY. 2. from gem.] Pertaining to 


gems or jewels. Brawn. 
GE'MMEOUS. a. [ gemmeus, Latin.) 
1. Tending to gems. Woodward. 


2. Reſembling gems. | 
GE'MOTE. f. The court of the hundred. 
GENDER. . [ penus, Latin. 
1. A kind; a fort. Shakſpeare. 
2. A ſex. 8 " 


5 


 GENEALO'GICAL. a. [from genee 


3. fIn grammar.] A denomination given to 


ll 


nouns, from their being joined with an ad. 
jective in this or that termination. 

7o GE'NDER. v. a. { engendrer, French, ] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce; to cauſe, 2 Tim, 
To GENDER. v. n. To copulate; to breed. 
NE Leg.] Per. 
taining to deſcents or families. 
GENEA LOGIST. /. [ yerea>oyic ; gencal:gift; 
French. ] He who traces deſcents. 
GENEALOGY. J. [yz and 36,&.] Hit. 
tory of the ſucceſſion of families. Burn, 
GENERaBLE. a. from genero, Latia,] That 

may de produced or begotten. 


GENERAL. 4. { general, French. } 


1. Comprehending many ſpecies or individu. 
als; not ſpecial. | Broome, 
2. Lax in fignification; not reſtrained to any 


ſpecial or particular import. Vati. 
3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctive li. 
mitations. Locle. 


4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men, 
or a whole Kind of any being. Whitgifte, 
5. Publick; compriſing the whole. Mor. 
Not directed to a ſingle object. Spratt, 
7. Extenſive, though not univerſal. 
8. Common; uſual, Sal peare. 
GENERAL... 
1. The whole; the totality. 
2. The publick ; the intereſt of the whole. 
3. The vulgar. Shatſpeare. 


* 


4. [general, French. ] One that has the com- 


mand over an army. Addiſn. 


GENERALTSSIMO. ſ. [gene raliſſime, French. 
The ſupreme commander. Clarendon, 
CENERA'LITY. f. [generalite, French. ] 
1. The ſtate of being general. Hookers 
2. The main body ; the bulk. Tillotſon. 
GENERALLY. ad. [| from general. 
1. In general; without ſpecification or ex- 
ception. 
2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3. Commonly ; frequently. h 
In the main; without minute detail. 
GE'NER ALNESS. /. {from gong Wide 
extent, though ſhort of univerſality ; frequen- 
cy; commoninels. Sidney. 


 GE'NERALTY. /. [from general. ] Ten 
| a 


the totality. 
GE'NERANT. /. [generans, Latin.] The be- 
getting or productive power. Glanville 
To GENER ATE. v. a. | genero, Latin.] 
1. To beget; to propagate. Bacon. 
2. To cauſe; to produce. Milton. 
GENERA'TION. /. [generation, French. 
1. The act of begetting or p:oducing. Bacon. 


2. A family; a race. ; Shokj cart. 
3. Progeny; offspring. Shak 2 
4. A fingle ſucceſſion. 1 


5. An age. | 
GE'NERATIVE. @. | zererat'}, French.) 
1. Having power of propagation. Viet. 
2. Prolifick ; having the power of , 
tion; fruitful. | p 1 2 
GENERATOR. f. [from genere, Laing - 
N ich begets 8, or produces. 57. 
ics which begets, cauſes, 5 ERICA 


Norris. 2 


Bacon. 


le. 


on. 
con. 
arts 


ter · 
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GENEVA. /. [genevre, Fr. a juniper berry. ] 


| GENITALS. /. [ genitalis, Lat. 
GENITIVE. a. [ genitivus, 


[GEN US. / Latin; genie, French. tion; meekneſs. 


"Tv ; GEN 


GENERICAL: ? a. [generigue, Fr.] That 4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one is 
GENERICK. © comprehends the genus, qualified for ſome peculiar employment. Pope. 
of diſtinguiſhes from ar other genus. Watts. 5. Nature; diſpoſition. ' Burnet. 
GENE/RICALLY. ad. With regard to the GENT. a. gent, old French. ] Elegant; ſoſt; 
genus, though not the ſpecies. Moodæuard. gentle; polite. A word now diſuſed. | 
GENERO'SET'Y. . [ geneFofite, Fiench-] The GENTE'EL. 8. [gentil, French. ] 


quality of being generous z magnanimity; li- I. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. Aud. 
berality. | Locke, 2. Graceful in mien. Tatler. 
CENEROUS. a. [generoſus, Latin. ] GENTE'ELLY. ad. {from genteel.}] - 
1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 1 Elegantly ; politely. South. 
2. Noble of mind; magnanimous; open of 2. Gracefully; handſomely. 
heart. Pope, GENTEELNESS. / from genteel.] 
3. Liberal; munificent. Par nel. 1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs. Dryd. 
4+ Strong; vigorous. Boyle. 2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GCENEROUSLY. ad. [from generous. ] GEN TIAN. / gentiane, French. ] Felwort or 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth. | baldmony ; a plant. | . Wiſeman, 
2. Magnanimouſly ; nebly. Diyden. GENTIANE LLA. . A kind of blue colour. 
4. Liberally z munificently. CENTILE. / [ gentilis, Latin. ] One of an un- 
GENEROUSNESS. /. [from gererous.] The covenanted nation; one who knows not the 
quality of being generous. . Collier. true God. 5 | Bacon. 
GENESIS. /. [S; geneſe, French. ] Gene- GENTILE'SSE.'f. French. ] Complaiſance; 
r2tion; the firit book of Moſes, which treats civility. - Not uſed. a Hudibros. 
of the production of the world. GENTILISM. / [gentiliſne, French.] Hea- 
| GENET, ,. French. ] A ſmall well propor- theniſm; paganiſm. Stilling fleet. 
tioned Spaniſh horſe. | Ray. GENTILITIOUS. a. | genti/itius, Latin. 


| CENETHLYACAL. a. [eng.] ber- 1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. Brotor. 


taining to nativities as calculated by aſtrono- 2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. Arbuth, 
mers. Hotel. GENTILITY. ſ. | gentilite, French. | 


F GENETHLIVACKS. ſ. [from yevs9an. ] The 1. Good ex traction; diyni:y of birth. 


{cience of calculating nativities, or predicting 2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of 
the future events of life from the ſtars predo- mien nicety of taſte. 


| minant at the birth. | 3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 
{ GENETHLIA'TICK. . Ive Rn.] He who 4. Paganiſm ; heatheniſm. Hooker. 
calculates nativities. Drummond. GENTLE. 4. | gentilis, Latin. ] | 


A diftilled ſpirituous water, made with vil of though not noble. 2 Sidney. 

turpentine, put into the ſtill; with common 2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peace- . 

ſalt, and the coarſeſt ſpirit drawn off much be- able. Fairfax, 

low proof ttrength. Hul. 3. Sooting; pacifick. Davies. 
GENIAL, a. Igenialis, Latin. ] GEN TLE. /. | 


1. That contributes to propagation. Dryden. 1. A gentleman ; a man of birth. Shak. 
2. That gives cheerfulneſs, or ſupports life. Mil. 2. A particular kind of Worm. Walton, 


3. Natural ; native. Brown. To GE'NTLE. v. a. To make gentle. Sbalſp. 
GENIALLY. ad. [from genial.! | GE'NTLEFOLK. . | gentle and fo/k. ] Perſons 
1. By genius; naturally. Glanville, diſtinguiſhed by their birth f om che vuigar. 

2. Gayly; cheerfully, GENTLEMAN. / [ genti/bomme, French, ] 


| GENICULATED, 'g, [geniculatus, Latin. ] 1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 


| Knotted; jointed. Mood ward. though not noble | Sidney . 
GENICULA'TION. J. [ geniculatio. Latin. ] 2. A man raiſed above the vulgar by his cha- 
Enottineſs, | | racter or poſt. Sbaßſpeare. 
| GENID. J. [genio, Ital. genius, Lat.] Aman of 3. A term of complaiſance. Addiſen. 


a particular turn of mind. Tatler. 4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of 
] pas belong- a man of rank. Camden. 


ing to generation. Brown. 5. It is uſed of fy man however high. Shak. 


| GENITING. J [A corruption of Janeten, GENTLEMANLYKE. 2 a. [gentleman and 


French.) An early apple in e Bacn. GE'NTLEMANLY. {ike, | Becoming 2 
atin ] In gram- man of birth. - 5 Swift. 
mar, the name of a cafe, which, among other GE'N TLENESS /. | from gentle. | 
relation, ſignifies one begotten : as, the father 1. Dighity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. 
of %%; or one begetting, as a ſon of a father. 2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of _ 
fon.” 
b The protecting or ruling power of men, 4. Kindneſs ; benevolence. Obſolete, Shak. 
places, or things: Milton. GE'NTLESHIP. f. Carriage of a gentleman. 


A man endowed with ſuperiour faculties. GE'NTLEWOMAN. /. | 


Addifen. 1. A woman of birth above the vulgary a 


| 3 Meatal pont or facultie· Waller. woman well deſcended. , — an. 
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1. Well born; well delcended; ancient, | 
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2. A woman who waits about the perſon of To GEOMETRIZE. v. n. Ives. Ta 
one of high rank.  'Shakſpraree act according to the laws of geometry, Prof, 
3- A word of civility or irony. — Dyden. GEO'METRY. Y. [gie] Ihe . of 


GENTLY. ad. from gentle. ] quantity, extenſion, or magnitude abſtractedl 
1. Softly ; meekly; tenderly ; inoftenſively ; , Conſidered. | az. 
kindly. Log GEOPO'NICAL. 4. [35 and wheg.) Relais, 

2. Softly; without violence. Crab. to agriculture. N 

GENTRY. / [ gentlery, gentry, from ga:tly.] GEOPO'NICKS. ſ. [yi and .] The ſclence 
1. Birth; condition | Stu ſpeare. of cultivating the ground; the duQtine of 


* 


2. Claſs of people above the vulga Sidney. agriculture. 

3. A term of civility real or ironical. Prior. GEORGE. . [ Georgius, Latin.) 

4. Civility ; complaiſance. Qbſolete. Shat/p. 1. A figure of St. George on horſeback worm 
GENUFLE'XION. {. [genuflexion, French. ] by the knights of the garter. Shak/pear,, 

The act of bending the knee; adoration ex- 2. A brown loaf. Dryden. 

prefjed by bending the knee. Stz{ling feet» GEO'RGICK. J. [YS ,,]; georgiques, Fr. 
GENUINE. 4. [genuinas, Latin.] Nat ipu- The ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing 


rious; real; natural. Tiliotjon. diets, and ſet off with all the beauties and em. 
GENUINELY. ad. [from genuine.] Without belliſhments of poetry. Addifer, 
adulteracionz without foreign, admixtures; GEO'RGICK. a. Relating to the dedtine ot 
__ naturally. Boyle, agriculture. ' ED, Ge, 


CE'NUINENESS. f- {from genuine.) Freedom GEO'TICK. a, Belonging to the earth, 
from any thing counterfeit; freedom from GERENT. a. [gerens, Lat] Carrying ; bear. 


adulteration; purity; natural ſtate. Boye. ing. a 
GENUS. . Latin. ] A claſs of being, com- GERF ALCON. , A bird of prey, in ſize be. 
prehending under it many ſpecies: as guadru> tween a vulture and a hawk. Baily, } 
ped is a genus comprehending under it almoſt GERMAN. ſ. [germain, French. ] Brother; 
all terreftrial beaſts. Watts. one approaching to a brother in proximity of 
CEOCE'NTRICK. 4. [yi and x&Tgor. ] Ap- blood. Siarey, 


plied to a planet or orb having the earth for GERMAN. a. | germanus, Latin.] Related. 
its centre, or the ſame centie with the;carth. GERMANDER. /. | germandree, French.] A 
CEODZZ'SIA. ſ. [y:uTaioia.] That part of plant. Miller, 
geometry which contains the doctrine or, art GERME. ſ. [ germen, Latin. ] A ſprout or ſhoot; 
=_ of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding the contents that part which grows and ſpreads. Brewn, 
© of all plane figures. Harris, GE'RMIN. ſ. [germen, Latin. ] A ſhooting or 


GEFQDZE'TICAL. a. [from geede/ia.] Relat. ſpruuting ſeed. | Shakſpeare. 
ing to the art of meaſuring ſurfaces. To GERMINATE. v. . | germino, Latin.] To 
GEQGRAPHER. . fi and yeaqw ] One ſprout; to ſhoot; to bud. Moduward. 
who deſcribes the earth according to the poſi- GERMINA'TION. / | germinaticn, Fr.] The ; 
tion of its different parts. Brown. act of ſprouting ; growth. 8 Mater. | 00 
GEOGRA'PHICAL. a. [geegraphigue, Fr.] GERUND. /. ¶ gerundium, Lat.] In the Latin | 
. Relating to geography. grammar, a kind of verbal noun, which g0- * 
GEOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a geographical verns caſes like a verb. Gor 
manner. | . Broome, GEST. g. [ geſtum, Latin. ] Obſolete. ey 
GEO'GRAPHY. T [y; and y449w.] Know- 1. A deed; an action; an atchievement. | 
ledge of the earth. 2. Show; repreſentation. 1 
GEOLOGV. f. [i and X530;.]. The doctrine 3. The roll or journal of the ſeyeral days and h 
olf the earth. 3 ſtages prefixed, in the progreſſes of kings. | 6, 
GEOMANCER. ſ. [;# and Meri; ] A for- GESTA'TION. ſ. [ geftatio, Latin. ] The act N 
tuneteller; a caſter of figures. Browne of bearing the young in the womb. 2 | GH 
GE'OMANCY. /. [yi and pavria.] The act To GESTICULATE. v. n. [ gefticuler, 5 bh 
of foretelling by figures. Ayliffe. geſticuler, French. ] To play antick tricks; Gy 


GEOMANTICE. 4. {from geomancy.] Per- to ſhow poſtures. b Lai | 
taining to the art of caſting figures. Dryden. GESTIOWLA'TION. /. [gefficulatic, Latin: F CH. 
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| | GEO'METER. /{. [H] geometre, Fr. Antick tricks; various poſtures. by 
| One ſkilled in geometry ; a geometrician. Natts. GE'STURE. .. | geftum, Latin. ] . oth | te 
C: GEO'METRAL. a. {geome:ral, Fr.] Pertain= 1. Action or pottute expreſiive of — 3 
| 3 to geometry. 37 1 
| GEOME'TRICAL. 3 2. Movement of the bod). A | 1 
1 Gko ug“ TRICK. N © LYeuHEfhñdg. ] To GE'STURE. v. a. | from the aur), ? . 
= | Ds aining to geometry... ... More. accompany with action or poſture. | Ho ” 
\ | | *2, Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. To GET. v. a. pret. I got, ancientiy gat 7 ſ 
= | Dif ing to ger r aſſ. got, or gotten. ¶ Se ran, JETTA) pot 
'F 3. Diſpoſed according to geometzy. rew. paſſ. get, or g Se r Bzgl. 
Wl | GEOMEFRICALLY. ad. \ from'geometrical. | 1. To procure; to obtain. Daniel. 
= According to the laws. of geometry.  , Kays 2 To force z to ſeize. e 
i} © ROMETRICIAN. J. Se,, One kit. 3. To win by conteſt. hold. Heel 
I bed in geometry; a geomete. Bren. 4. To have poſſeſſion or 59,900: 5. To 
9 i — 5 8 433 N 
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Waller. 


5. To beget upon a female. 

; 5. To gain as profit. Locke. 
f 7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. Sax. 
J 3. To earn; to gain by labour. Abdot. 
; 9. To receive as a price or reward, Locke. 
; 10. To lean. Watts. 
: 11. To procure to be: thus wwe got it done. 
5 | . 
x 12. To put into any ſtate: be got bis heuſe 

in order. Guardian. 
4 13. To prevail on; to induce: be got his 
: friends to help bim: SFfsecclator. 
l 14. To draw; to hook : ſaarpers got his mo- 
5 ney from bim. ; | 2 Addiſon. 
| 157. To betake; to remove. Krolles. 
8 16. To remove by force or art. . . Beyle. 
Ne uy 
| 17. To put. Shakfpeore. 
- 18. To Gr T off. To ſell or diſpoſe of. by 
. ſome expedient. . Swift. 
5 f 77 GET. Y. N. ; . 

7 1. To arrive at any tate or poſture by degrees 
; with ſome kind of labour, effort, or difficulty. 
e. a | DEE, Slider. 
5 2. To fall; to come by accident. Tatler. 
po 3. To find the wax. . Boyle. 
„ 4. To move; to remove. Kuolles. 
i 5. To have recourſe to. Knollet. 
9 6. Togo; to repair. Xnollis. 
A 7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. Clarendon, 
5 2. To become by any act what one was not 
ot: before. . 6 . Dryden. 
J . . : 

_ 9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
7 10. Jo GET. To eſcape. Dryden. 
ne 11. Je Gr over. To conquer; to ſuppreſs ; 
Ty to paſs without being ſtopped. Sevift, 
> | 12, ToGeT en. To move forward. 
The 13. To Gr up. To riſe from repoſe. Bacon. 
5 14. To GET up. To rife from a ſeat. 
ig | CETTER. /. [from get.] ETA 
20s | 1. One who procures or obtains, .:. : 
| . 2. One who begets on a female. Shakſpeare. 
GETTING. . [from get.] | 
1. Act of getting; acquifition. Proverbs. 
2. Gain; profit, Bacon. 


GEWGAW: / Sezap, Sax. ] A ſhowy trifle ; 
4 toy; a bauble. 4 7 +.» Abo. 
GEWGAW. a. Splendidly trifling; fhowy 
Without value, : + ͤ MiͤÜi 
| GHASTFUL, a. [Ixarr and pulle, Saxon. 
| Dreary 3 diſmal ; .melancholy. Spenſer. 
GHA STLINESS. . [from ghaſtly.] Horrour of 
| countenance 3 reſemblance of a ghoſt ; paleneſs. 
F CHA STLY. a. [zapt, or gbeſ and like.] 
1. Like a ghoſt; having horrour in the coun- 
| , fenance; pale; diſml. KXznolles. 
_ Horrible ; ſhocking; dreadful. Milian. 
| CHA'STNESS. . [from gapr, Saxon. | Ghaſt- 
3 horrour of look. Sakſp. 
REIN. % from gurcke, Ger. a cucumbet.] 
1 A ſmall pickled cucumber. ; 
| be HESS. 5. n. To conjecture; to gueſs. 
Vos f. / [gape, Saxon.] 0 
1. The ſoul of man. 3 Sondys. 
2. 5 ſpirit apfearing after death. Dryden. 
5 . e the Gnosr. To die; to yield 
dhe pirit into the hands of God. Shat/; 


* 
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4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghoſt. | 

To GHOST. v. n. [from the noun. ] To yield 
up the ghoſt 3 to die. Not in uſe. Sidney. 

To GHOST. v. a: To haunt with apparitions 
of departed men. Obſolete. Shaꝶſpeare. 


GHO'STLINESS. /. [from ghefly.] Spiritual 
tendency ; quality of having reference chietty 


to the foul: 
GHO'STLY. a. [from ge.] 
1. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul ; not carnal z 
not ſecular. „ Hooker. 
2. Having a character from religion; ſpirl- 
„ Aae Shakſpeare. 
GIA'LALINA. / [Italian.] Earth of a bright 
gold colour. | a Mocd ward. 
GIA'MBEUX, .. [jambes, French, legs.] Ar- 
mour for legs; greaves. Spenſer. 
GIANT. /. [geant, French.] A man of fize 
above the ordinary rate of men; a man unna- 
turally large. RNaleigb. 
GIANTESS. ſ. [from giant.] A ſhe. giant; 
a woman of unnatural bulk. Heavel. 
GTANTLIKE. 2 a. [from giant and lite. ] 
GIVANTLY. Gigantick ; vaſt. South. 
GTANTSHIP. ſ. [from giant.] Quality or 
character of a giant. V 
GI'BBE. /. Any old worn- out animal. Shakſp. 


70 GIBBER. v. n. [from jabber.) To ſpeak 
Shalſpears. 


inarticulately. 7 
GI'BBERISH.. . [Derived by Skinner from 
gaber, French, to cheat; but as it was an- 
ciently written geber iſp, it is probably derived 
from the chymical cant, and originally implied 
the jargon of Geber and his tribe. ] Cant; the 
private language of rogues and gypſies; words 
without meaning. | ' Swifts 
GTI'BBET.-/. [gibet, French. 


1. A allows; the poſt on which malefactors 


. are, hanged, or on which their carcaſes are 
expoſed. | a Cleaveland. 

2. Any traverſe beams: ä 
To GVBBET. v. #. | from the noun.] 
1. To hang or expoſę on a gibbet. 
2. To hang en any thing going traverſe, Sha. 
GTBBIER: ſ. [French.] Game; wild fowl. 
| Add iſon. 
GIBBO'SITY. /. [gibbo/its, Fr. from gibbous.] 
| Convexity ; prominence; protuberance. Ray. 
G!'BBOUS. a. [gibbus, Latin. ] | 
1. Convex; protuberant; ſwelling into ine- 
qualities. | 
2. Crookbacked. Brown, 
GI'BBOUSNESS. /. [from gibbens.] Convex- 
ity; prominence. ; | Bentley. 
GIBCAT. .. An old worn out cat. 


to join cenſoriouſneſs with contempt. Swift. 
To GIBE. v. a. To reproach by contemptuous 
hints; to flout; to ſcoff; to ridicule; to 
ſneer; to taunt. | Sift. 
GIBE. ſ. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint of 
contempt by word or look; ſcoff. Spectator. 
GUBER. /. | from gibe.] A. ſneerer; a icoffer 3 
a taunter. Ben Jonſon 


GI'BINGLY. ad. {from gibe.] Scornfully z _ 
| contemptuouſly. 


Aa 2 


Milton. 


O!dbam, 


Dryden. 


Shakſps | 
To GIBE. v. n. ¶ gaber, old French. ] To ſneer; 
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contemptuouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
GIBLETS. /. The parts of a gooſe which are 
cut off before it is roaſted. 
GI'DDILY. ad. from giddy. ] 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn round. 
2. Inconſtantly; unfleadily. Donne. 
3. Careleſly; heedleſly ; negligently. Shak/p. 


 GTPDINESS. /. [from giddy. ] 


1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertiginous. 
2., Inconftancy ; unſteadineſs; mutability. 
3- Qurck rotation ; inability to keep its place. 
4. Frolick; wantonneſs of life. Donne. 
61 DDV. a. [ S, Saxon. ] 
1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, 
or ſenſation of circular motion. Tate. 
2. Rotatory ; whirling. Pope 
3. Inconſtant; mutable; unſteady; change- 
ful. | Shakeſpeare. 
4. That cauſes giddineſs. Prior. 
5. Herdleſs; thoughtleſs; wild. Rexve. 
6. Tottering ; unfixed. Sbabſpeare. 
7. Intoxicated; elated to thoughtleſſneſs; 
overcome by any overpowering incitement. S 
GIDDYBRAINED. 4. [giddy and brain.] 
Careleſs 3 thoughtleſs. tos 
GIDDYHEADED. a. [giddy and bead. ] With- 
out ſteadineſs or conſtancy. Burton. 
GIDDYPACED. a. | giddy and paced. ] Mov- 
ing without regularity. Shakſpeare. 
GTER-EAGLE. /. An eagle of a particular 
kind, L.eviticus. 


GIFT. .. [from give. ] 


1. A thing given or beſtowed. Matthew. 
2. The act of giving. South. 
3- Oblation; offering. Tobit. 
4. A bribe. Deuterdnomy. 
5. Power; faculty. Shakſpeare. 
- GIFTED. a. [from gift.] | 
1. Given; beſtowed. Milton. 


2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. Dryd. 
GIG. /. [Etymology uncertain. 5 

1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 

2. [gigia, Iſlandick. ] A fiddle. 
GIGA'NTICK, a. | gigantes, Latin. ] Suitable 
to a giant; big; bulky; enormous. | 
To GYGGLE. v. n. | gichge/en, Dutch. ] To 


laugh idly; to titter. 


- GIGGLER: /. [from giggle.] A laugher; a 


titterer. Herbert. 
GIGLET. /. [ Feazl, Saxon.] A wanton; a 
laſcivious girl. Shakſpeare. 
GPFGOT. ſ. [ French.] The hip joint. 
Toe GILD. v. a. pret. gilded, er gilt. gil dan, 
Saxon. ] „ 
1. To overlay with thin gold. Spenſer. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. Shnkſp. 
3. To adorn with luſtre. 
4. To brighten ; to illuminate. South, 
5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments, 


GUFLDER. /. [from gild.] - 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
other body. | Bacon. 
2. A coin, from one ſhilling and fixpence, to 

two ſhillings. - - Shakſpeare. 

GILDING. /. [ from gild.] Gold laid on any 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shakſpeare. : 


GI'NGLYMOID. a. [yiypps% * * 
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GIN 


furface by way of ornament. Nac 
GILL. /. [ogulla, Spaniſh; gala, Latin.] ; 
1. The apertures at each fide of a fiſh's head. 
Walter. 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of; 
fowl. Bacon 
3. The fleſh under the chin. Bacor. 
4. [ gilla, barbarous Latin.] A meaſure of li. 
quids containing the fourth part of a pint 
or, in ſome places, half of a pint. : 
5+ The appellation of a woman in ludicrous 
language; contracted from gillian. Ben Foul, 
6. The name of a plant; ground. ivy. 
7. Malt liquor medicated with ground. ivy. 
In the laſt four ſenſes it is ſpoken jill. 
GFLLHOUSE. / [g and bouſe.] A hog 
where gill is ſold. Pep. 
UlYe 


GILLYFLOWER. / Corrupted from 7 


oer. Mortimer, 
GLT. /. [from gild.] Golden ſhow; gold lat 
on the furface of any matter, Sbabſpeart. 
GILT. The participle of Grr p. Pepe, 
GULTHEAD. ſ. | gilt and head.] A fea fi, 
GI'LTTAIL. . [gilt and tail.] A worm & 
called from its yellow tail. 
GIM. a. [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce, 
GITM CRACK. ſ. [Suppoſed by Skinner to be 
ludicrouſly formed from gin, derived from er. 
gine.] A ſlight or trivial mechaniſm. Prio. 
GIMLET. /. [ gibelet, guimbelet, French. ] 4 
borer with a ſcrew at its point. Maxon. 
GFMMAL. /. [ gimellus, Latin.] Some little 
quaint devices of machinery. Harmer. 
G IMMER. ſ. Movement; machinery. Mir. 
GIMP. y. A kind of filk twiſt or lace, 
GIN. /. ¶ from engine.] _ 
I. A trap; a ſnare. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews ; as an engine 
of torture. : * Spenſer, 
3. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. Wow. 
4. [Contracted from Gexeva.] The ſpitit 
drawn by diſtillation from juniper berries, 
GI'NGER. ſ. [zinziber, Lat. gingero, Ital.] 
The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, 
knotty, croouked, and irregular; of a bot, 
acrid, and pungent taſte, though aromatick, 
and of. a very agreeable ſmell. Hil. 
GINGERBREAD. /. | ginger and bread.) A 
kind of farinaceous ſweetmeat made of dough, 
like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with 
treacle, and flavoured with ginger and ſome 
other aromaticks. King: 
GI'NGERLY. ad. Cautiouly ; nicely. Shall. 
GI'NGERNESS, /. Niceneſs; tenderneſs. | 
GINGTI'VAL. a. [ gingiva, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the gums. Hula. 
To GINGLE. VU. N. 
1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. | P 11 
2. To make an affected ſound in periods 
cadence. | 
To GYNGLE. . 4. To ſhake, fo that a ſay 
ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made. Fah, 
GINGLE. / [from the verb. ] 
1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe. _ 
2. AﬀeRation in the ſound of periods. 
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zdec.] Reſembling a ginglymus.; approaching 


lymus. 
d. GINGLYMUS. f. A mutual indenting of two 
K bones into each other's cavity, in the manner 
4 | of a hinge, of which the elbow is an inſtance. 
. GUNNET. , [Y-] A nag; a mule; a de- 
5. generated breed. . 
i. GINSENG. / [Chineſe.] A root of a very 
it, agreeable aromatick ſmell, though not very ' 
ſtrong. Its taſte is acrid and aromatick, and 
us has ſome what bitter in it. We have it from 
. China and America. Hill. 
| 7: GIP, v. a. To take out the guts of herrings. 
OSV. /. [Corrupted from Egyptian. ] 

| 1, A vagabond who pretends to foretel futu- 
uſe rity, commonly by palmeſtry or phyſiognomy. 
Pr. 2. A reproachful name for a dark complexion. 
ly. Shak(peare. 
er. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 
aid GIRASOLE. ,. [giraſo!, French. ] 

Ire, 1. The herb turnſol. | 

pe, 2. The opal ſtone. FD 

hs To GIRD. v. 4. pret. girded, or girt. Sndan, 
fo Saxon. ] 

1. To bind round. 1 Mac, 
| 2. Jo put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. Sev. 
be 3. To faſten by binding. Milton. 
er. 4. To inveſt. | | Shakſpeare, 
FI, $ To dreſs; to habit; to clothe. £Ezekie!. 
| 4 b. To cover round as a garment. Milton. 
ren. 7. To reproach; to gibe. Shakſpeare. 
itthe $, To furniſh; to equip. ilton. 
mers | 9. To encloſe; to encircle. Milton. 
fore. | To GIRD. v. x. To break a ſcornful jeſt; to 

| gibe; to ſneer. Shakſpeare. 
CIRD. ſ. [from the verb.] A twitch; a pang. 
en. on Tillotſon. Goodman. 
gine GIRDER, ſ. from gird] The largeſt piece of 
r timber in a floor. | arris. 
du. WE CURDLE. /. [Synbel, Saxon. 
iti 1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and tied 
„ or buckled. - Ng TA Brown. 
tal.] 2. Encloſure ; circumference. Shakſpeare. 
ind, 3. The equator ; the torrid zone. Bacon. 
bot, To CVRDLE. v. 2. ¶ from the noun.] | 
ticks 1. Togird; to bind as with a girdle. Shatſ. 
Hill | 2, To encloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. Shak. 
14 CIRDLEBEL T. /, girdle and Belt.] The belt 
ugh, that encircles the waiſt. Dryden. 
«ith WE CIRDLER. / [from girdle.] A maker of 
ſome girdles 
King. IRE. . [gyrus, Latin. ] A circle deſcribed by 
bal ay thing in motion. | 
T GIRL, /. [1flandick, karlinna, a woman.] A 
nging young woman, or\female child. Shakſfeare. 
er. 8 a. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; 
; Carew, 
Pipes GIRLISHLY. ad. In a girliſh manner, 
ds of owns v. . It ſeems to be a corruption of 
hay Rock. / A kind of fiſh. 
Po re. fal [from To gird.] 
| ” IRT. Vs As U rom gird. To gird; to en- 
| o to encircle, Thompſzn. 
e, and ein Tn. I from gird, Ta 


"A 


GIV 


I. A band by which the ſacdle or burden is 
fixed upon the horſe. Milton. 
2. A circular bandage. Wiſeman. 
3. The compaſs meaſured by the girdle. . Ad. 


To GIR'TH. v. a. To bind with a girth. 


4 


To GISE Ground. v. a. Is when the owner of it 
does not feed it with his own ſtock, but takgs 
other cattle to graze, Bailey. 
GISLE. Among the Engliſh Saxons, fignifies a 
pledge: thus, Fredęiſle is a pledge of peace; 
giſtebert an illuſtrious pledge. Gibſon. 
GTH. / An herb called Guinea pepper. 
To GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; part: paſſ. given. 
[Sipan, Saxon. | 
1. To beſtow; to confer without any price or 
reward. | Hoster. 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver; to im- 
part; to communicate. Burnet. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion; to conſign. 
4. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 


change. Shalſpeare. 
5. To yield ; not to withho d. Bacon. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. Eccles. 
7. To confer; to impart. Bramball. 


8. To expoſe: the ſhip was given to the 
WAVES, Dryden. 
9+ To grant; to allow. Atterbury. 
10. To yield ; not to deny. Rawe. 
11. To afford; to ſupply. Hooker. 
12. To empower z to commiſſion. Pope. 
13. To enable; to allow. Hoeker. 
14. To pay. Shakſpeare. 
15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. Sev, 
16. To exhibit ; to ſhow, Ha.. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calcula- 
tion. Arbutbnot. 
18. To do any act of which the conſequence 
reaches others: be gave no offence. Burnet. 
19. To exhibit; to ſend forth as , odours 


from any body. Bacon. 
20. To addict; to apply. Sidney. 
21. To reſign; to yield up. Herbert. 
22. To conclude, to ſuppoſ e. = Garth. 


23. To GIVE awvay. To alienate. from ones 
. Sidney. Taylor. 
24. To Give back. To return; to reſtore. 
25. To GIVE ferth. To publiſh; to tell, 
26. To Give the band. To yield pre-emi- 
nence, as being ſubordinate or inferiour. 

27. To GIVE over. To leave; to quit; to 
ceaſe, | Hocker. 
28. 7o GIVE over. To addict; to attach to. 

Sidney. Greaw. 

To conclude loſt. 47. 

To abandon. Hudibras. 
31. To Gives out. To proclaim; to pub- 
liſh; to utter. Knolles. 

32. To GIVE out. To ſhow in falſe appear- 


29. To Givs over. 
30. To Give over. 


ance. oy Shakſpeare, 
33. To GI 2p. To reſign; to quit; to 
yield. ks Sidney. 


34. To GiB up. To abandon. Stilling fleet. 
35. Ta Give ap. To dehver. Saut, | 
Ni ins + SH.” 


36. To: 


GLA 


36. To GIVR way. To yield; not to reſiſt; 
_ to make room for. | Collier. 
_ To GIVE. v. . 
i 1. To ruth ; to fall on; to give the aſſault. 
A French phraſe. | Hooker. 
2. To relent; to grow moiſt ; to melt or 
ſoften ; to thaw. | Bacon. 
3. To move. A French phraſe. Daniel. 
4. To GIVE in. To go back ; to give way. 
Not in uſe, Hoywar d. 
5. To GIVE into. To adopt; to embrace. 
A French phraſe. | Addiſon, 
6. To Give off. To ceaſe; to forbear. 
7. To GIVE over. To ceaſe'to act no more. 
8. To GivE c. To ceaſe; to yield. 
 GIVER. /, [from t give.] One that gives; 
donor; beſtower; diftributor ; granter. Pope. 
GVZZARD. /. [ger, French; gigeria, Lat. 
It is ſometimes called gizzern. .I! 
1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a fewl. 


. i Mee. 
2. He frets bis gizzard, he haraſſes· his ima- 
1 gination. r Hudibras. 


GLA'RRITY. /. [from glaber, Lat.] Smooth- 
neſs ; baldneſs. : 
GLACIAL. a. [glacial, French; glacialis, 
Lat. ] Icy; made of ice; frozen 
To GLA CIAT E. v. n. [glacies, Latin; glacer, 

French. ] To turn into ice. 
GLACLA AN. /. from glaciate.] The act 


5 of tur o ice; ice formed. Brown. 
GLA'C a. [glacio, Lat.] Icy ; reſem- 

. HHrion. 

GLA CIS. ſ. ¶Frenck. ] In fortification, a flop- 

ing bank. 5 0 Harris. 


GLAD. a. [zæd, Saxon; glad, Daniſh.] 
1. Cheerful; gay; in a ftate of hilarity. 
2. Wearing 'a gay appearance; fertile; 


bright; ſhowy. X Jaiab. 
3. Pleaſed; elevated with joy. Proverbs. 
4. Pleafing; exhilarating. © * Sidney, 
5. Expreſſing gladneſs. Pope. 


To GLAD. v. 4. [from the adjectiye.] To 
„make glad; to cheer; to exhilarate. 
To GLA'DDEN. u. 4. [from g/ad.] To 
© _ cheer; to delight; to make glad; to exhila- 
rate. | „ e Addiſon. 
CLA'DDER. . [from glad. ] That which 
makes glad; one that gladdens; one that ex- 
hilarates. pH Dryden. 
GLADE. ſ. [from gladan, Saxon. ] A lawn or 
opening in a wood. Pope. 
GLADEN. 0 from gladias, Lat. a ſword.] 
GLA DER. 
plants that riſe with a broad blade like ſedge, 
GLADFULNESS. /. [glad and Telag. Joy; 
gladneſs. „ penſer. 
GLADIA'TOR. ,. [Latin; gladiateur, F 1. J 
A ſwordplayer ; a prizefighter. Denham, 
GLADLY. ad. [from glad. ] Joyfully; with 
gayety; with merriment. Sha ſpeare. 
GLA DNESS. . {from glad.) Cheerfuineſs ; 
joy; exultation, TIS Dryden. 
GLA DSOME. a. [from plad.] e 
J. Pleaſed; gay; delighted. 


Spenſer, 


Swordgraſs; a general name of 


GLA 


2. Caufing joy; having an appearance of 
ayety. 5 25 Prior, 
GLA'DSOMELY. ad. [ from gladſome. With 
gayety and delight, _ nts 
GLA'DSOMENESS. f. [from gladſeme.] Cay. 
- ety; ſhowineſs; delight. 
GLAIRE. / [glep, Saxon, amber; ly, 
Daniſh, glaſs. } a 
1. The white of an egg. 
2. A kind of halbert. 
To GEAIRE. v. a. [glairer, Fr. from the 
' noun. ] To ſmear with the white of an egg, 
GLANCE. /. glantæ, German.] ; 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light. of Tolendour. Mil 
2. Afirokeor dart of the beam of ſight. Dry, 
3. A. ſnatch of ſight; quick view. 


To GLANCE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour. Not:, 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction. Stat|, 
3. To ſtrike in an oblique direction. Pepe. 
4. To view with a quick caſt of the eye; to 
play the eye. EEG Pope, 
5. To cenfure by oblique hints. Shakſpeare; 
To GLANCE. v. a. To move nimbly; to 
' ſhoot obliquely. i Shali tear. 
GLANCINGLV. ad. [from glance.] In ai 
oblique broken manner; tranſientiy. Haleu. 
GLAND. ſ. [glans, Latin; gland, French. 
The gland are reduced to two forts, conglo- 
bate and conglomerate. 
is à little ſmooth body, wrapt up in a fine 
- Kin, by which it is ſeparated from all the other 
parts, only admitting afi artery and nerve to. 
paſs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory- 
canal to come out. A conglomerate gland 
is compoſed of many little conglobate gland 
all ried together. An . Wijeman, 
GLA'NDERS. /. from g/and.] In a hott 
is the running of a. corrupt matter from the 
noſe. 997 
GLANDFYFEROUS. a. [glans and fers, Lat.] 
Bearing maſt ; bearing acorns Mortimer. 
GLA'NDULE. /. [glandula, Latin. ] A ſmal 
gland ſerving to the ſecretion of humours. Raj, 
GLANDULO'SITY. ſ. [from glanduleus.] A 
collection of glands. by Brown. 
GLA'NDULOUS. a. [glanduloſus, Latin-] 


Pertaining to the glands ; ſubſiſting in the 


—_— Inu. 
To GLARE. v. . [ glaeren, Dutch.) 
1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzle. Fiirfat. 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. Sal. 
3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly. Felt. 
To GLARE. v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour 2 
the eyes cannat bear. f Miltin 
GLARE. . from the verb. 
1. Overpowering luſtre ; ſplendour, 
. dazzles the eye. . 
2. A fierce piercing lock. 
GLA'REOUS. 4. ſglarieux, Fre glare 
Latin ; from glaire.] | Conſiſting of. viſcoys 
tranſparent matter, like the white of - AP: hd? 
GLA'RING.'4. Applied to any thing en 
"ſhocking : as, a glaring crime. „„ 
GLASS. 7. [glzr, Sakon]. \ c p ! 
1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuing and 


fach as 


. Fefts 


Peachan, 


Watts, 


A conglobate gland 


Miltn. 


ur 22 
Alton. 


þ as 
Pape. 


ln. 


| .GLASSY. e. [from glaſs] 


6 


and flint of ſand together, with a 1 


te Peacham. 
1 15 elaſs veſſel of any kind. Shakſpeare. 
; 3. 4 looking-glaſs 3 a mirror. Dryden. 


4. An Hour-GL ASS» A glaſs uſed in mea- 
bog time by the flux of land. Shakſpeare. 
5. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in. Philips. 
6. The quantity of wine NY contained in 

als, 55: 
5 0 A perſpeQive — Dtyden. 

CLASS. 4. Vitreous; made of Saks, P- 
To GLASS. v. a. 


1. To ſee as in a end to repreſent as in a 


glaſs or mirror. Sidney. 
2. Tocaſe in a glaſs. ; Shakſpeares 
To cover with duale to > ak Bay le. 


GLA'SSE URNACE. /. [ glaſs and furnace. ] 


A furnace in which glaſs is made by lique- 
faction. Locke. 


GLA'SSGAZING. a. [glaſs and gazinge]* 


often contemplating himſelf in a 
Shakſpeare. 


1 N 


CLA'SSGRINDER. . [Riege and (grinder. ] 


One whoſe trade is to poliſh and grind glaſs. 
GLA'SSHOUSE. , [glaſs and Seuſe. ] A houſe 

where glaſs.is manufactured. 
GLA'SSMAN. /. 184265 and man.] One who 


ſells glaſs. Fo Sæbiſt. 
GLA'SSMETAL. 1 lelaſ. and metal. ] Glaſs in 
fuſion Bacon. 


obasswokk. 1 PANS art. Mau- 


factory of glaſs. Bacon. 
GLASSWOR F. f. A plant. Miller. 


1. Made of glaſs; vitreous. Bacon. 
2, Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or luſ. 
tre, or brittleneſs. -Sandys. 


| CLASTONBURY Ter, F. A ſpecies of 


MzDrar. 


| GLAUCO'MA. . Nene ; la Fr. 1 


A fault in the eye, which changes the cryſtal- 
line humour into a grayiſh colour. wINCcy. 
GLAVE. þ e F 81 A broad ſword; a 
falchion. Fairfax. 


17 GLA VER. v. n. Telave, Welſh, flattery. ] 


To flatter ; to wheedle. L'Efrangr. 


7 GLAZE, v. 4. Le glaſs; only. eur 


vaned;] | 

1. To furniſh with windows of glass. Bacon. 

2. To cover with glaſs, 2 potrers do their 
Ware. 

3. To overlay with ſomething thining. and 
ha 1 Grew. 
OLA'ZIER. J, [corrupted from. elfe] One 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. Gay. 


CLEAM. J. [$6hama, n.] Sudden ſhoot 


of light; luſtre; brightneſs. Milton. 
To GLEAM. v. n. from the youn. Nm 

1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation. Thomſon. 

2. To ſhine, T, bomſon. 

Clay. a. [from gleam. ] Flaſhing dart- 

ing ſudden coruſcations of light. Pape. 
1 SS a. [glaner;, French. 1 A 

o gather w 
kee hoy the reapers of the karveſt 


2. Fo 888 any POR thinly . Sb. 


* 


Tayler. 


Addiſon. 


81.1 


GLE AN. .. [from the verb.] Collection made 
labouriouſly by flow degrees. . Dryden, 
hy en. . from glean. ] 

. One who gathers after the reapers. Thom. 
ko One who gathers any thing flowly and 
laboriouſly. Locke. 

GLEANING. (. [from glean.] The act of 


gleaning, or thing gieaned. ann | 
GLEBE. . g ha; Latin. * 
I. Turf; ſoil; ground. Dryden, 


2. The land poſteſſed as part of the revenue 


of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Spelman, 
ben mos a. [ from glebe. ] Turfy. Prior. 
GLEDE. /, [yl:vazhive, Saxon. ] A kind of 
hawk. Deuteronomy. 
GLEE. f. [zlz3ze, Saxon. ] Joy; mertiment ; 
gayety. 1 5 


GLEED. . [from glopan, Saxon, to > glow.] A 
hot glowing coal. 
GLE'EFUL. 2. [g/e and full. Gay ; merry 3 


cheerful. f i Shakſpeare. 
GLEEK. . [3lz36, Saxon. ] Muſick ; or 
muſician. Shakſpeares 
To GLEEK. v. a. [zliygman, in Saxon. ] — 
: ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. Shak 
To GLEEN. . u. To ſhine with heat * 
polihß. Prior. 


GLEET. /. [zlivan, Saxon.) A leb ooae ; 
a thin ichor from a ſore. Wiſeman. 


To GLEET. v. n. ¶ from the noun. 


758. To drip or 00ze with a thin ſanions liquor. | 
by 5 eman. 
2. To run n ſlowly. 8 Be 


: 2 
GLEETY. a. [ ſrom gleet.] eee thinly 


ſanious. iſeman. 
GLEN. fo [gleann, Erſe.] A valley; à dale; 
a depreſſion between two hills. | Spenſer 
GLEW. /. [gluten, Latin. ] A viſcous cement 
made by 'diflolving the ſkins of animals in 
boiling water, and drying the gelly. 
GLIB. a. | from A. Skinner. ] 
1. Smooth; ſlippery; ſo formed as to be 
eaſily moved. Burnet. 
2. Smooth; voluble. Shakſpeare. 
GLIB. /. Thick curled buſh of hair hanging 
down over the eyes. S 1 8 
To GLIB. v. 4. Lfrom the adjeQive.] To 


caſtrate. Shakſpeare. 
GLIBLY. ad. [ from 255 ] Smoothly ; vo- 
lubly. * Government of the Tongue. 


GLI'BNESS. . Lfrom glib.] * 


fi pperinefs, . Chapman. 
To GLIDE. v. u. Cxlivan, Saxon.) 
1. To flew gently and filently. Fairfax. 


2. To paſs on without change of ſtep, Dyyd. 

3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. Sh. 
GLIDE. /. [from the verb.] Lapfe; att 2 

manner of paſſing ſmoothly.  Shahſpear 
GLIDER. , [from glide.] One that re oo 
GLIKE. . [Th, Saxon, See GEEK. a 


ſneer; a ſcoff. Shak 
To GLUMMER. v. . [ g/immer, Daniſh. — 


r. To ſhine faintly. _. Shak 

2. To be perceived imperfeAly 3 to . | 

faintly. Witton,: * 
Aa4 GLUMMER. 


— 
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GLIMMER. / {from the verb.] 
I. Faint ſplendour ; weak light. 


2. A kind of foſſil. Mood rvard. 

GLIMPSE. /. [glinmer, Dutch. ] 

1. A weak faint light. Locke. 

2. A quick flaſhing light. Milton. 
3. Tranſitory luſtre. Dryden. 
4. Short fleeting enjoy ment. e 

5. A ſhort trantitory view. Hakewwell. 


6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance. Sb. 
To GLI'STEN. v. n. [glittan, German.] To 
ſhine; to ſparkle with light. Thomſen. 


. To GLYSTER. v. . {giifteren, Dutch. ] To 


ſhine; to be bright. Spenſer. 
GLIYSTER. /. See CLysTER. 
To GLITTER. v. ». [Shriman, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhine ; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam. Dry. 
2. To be ſpecious; to be ſtriking. Young. 
GLITTER. ſ. [from the verb.] Luſtre; 
bright ſhow. | Collier. 
GLI'TTER AND. part. Shining; ſparkling. 
GLITTERINGLY. ad. from glitter. ] With 
ſhining luſtre. | 
To GLOAR. v. a. [| gloeren, Dutch.] To 
ſquint; to look aſkew. Skinner. 
To. GLOAT. v. u. To caſt fide glances as a 
timorous lover. | Rowe. 
GLO'BARD. /. [from gl/ow.] A glow-worm. 
GLO'BATED, a. [from globe.] Formed in 
ſhape of a globe; ſpherical ; ſpheroidical. 
GLOBE. /. [ globe, French; globus, Latin. ] 
1. A ſphere; a ball; a round body; a body 
of which every part of the ſurface is at the 
ſame diſtance from the centre. ps 
2. The terraqueous ball. Stepney. 
3. A ſphere in which the various regions of 
the earth are geographicaliy depicted, or the 
conſtellations are laid down according to their 
places in the ſky. _. Creech. 
4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a circle. 
GLOBE Amaranth, or everlaſting flower. ſ. 


| GLOBE Daiſy. /. A kind of flower. 


GLOBE . . A kind of orbicular fiſh. 
GLOBE Tie. /. A plant. Miller. 
GLOBO SE. a. [globeſus, Latin.] Spherical; 

round. | | Milton. 
GLOBOSITY. /. [from giobeſe.] Sphericity ; 


ſphericalneſs. Ray. 
GLO'BOUS. a. [glebeſus, Latin. ] Spherical; 
round. | Milton. 


GLO'BULAR. 4. [glebeſus, Latin.] In form 

of a ſmall ſphere; round; ſpherical. 
GLOBUL ARIA. ſ. [Latin, globulgire, Fr.] 
A floſculous flower. Miller. 
GLO'BULE. ſ. [globule, Fr. globulus, Latin. ] 
Such a ſmall particle of matter as is of a glo- 
bular or ſpherical figure; as the red particles of 
the blood. : R Newton: 
GLO'BULOUS. a. [from globule.] In form of 
. a fmall ſphere; roung. Boyle. 


Toe GLOMERATE. v. a. [glemero, Lat.] To 


gather into a ball. 
GLOMERA'TION. ſ. {from glomerate.] A 
body formed into a ball. 


GLO'MEKOUS. a: [g/omers/us, Lat.] Gather- 


eg in a ball or ſphere. 


Baron. | 


GLO 


GLOOM. / Sloman, Saxon, twilight.] 
1. Imperfect darkneſs; diſmalneſs; cbſcufi. 
ty; defect of light. Milton. 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind: 
ſullenneſs. ; 
To GLOOM. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight, Sper, 
2. To be cloudy; to be dark, 
3. To be melancholy; to be ſullen. 
GLOO'MILY. ad. | from gl. 
1. Obſcurely ; dimly ; without perfect light; 
diſmally. 
2. Sulienly; with cloudy aſpect; with duk 
intentions; not cheerfully. Dryden, 
GLOO'MINESS. . [from g/my.] 
1. Want of light; obſcurity ; imperfect light; 
diſmalneſs. | 
2. Want of cheerfulneſs; cloudineſs of took; 
heavineſs of miud; melancholy, Collier. 
GLOO'MY. a. | from gloom. ] 
1. Obſcure; impertectiy illuminated; almoſt 
dark; diſmal for want of light. Dru den. 
2. Dark of complexion. 
3. Sullen; melancholy; cloudy of look; 
heavy of heart. 5 
GLO RIED. 4. [from glory. ] Illuſtrious; ho. 
nourable. Not in uſe. Milton. 
GLORIFICA'TION. /. | glorification, French; 
from glorify. ] The act of giving glory. Taylir. 
To GLO'RIFY. v. a. [glorifier, French.] 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one. Daniel, 


2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip. He, 

3. To praiſe; to honour; to extol. Dorne. 
4. To exalt to glory or dignity. Rimans, 
GLORIOUS. a. [ glorioſus, Latin. ] 

1. Noble; illuſtrious ; excellent. Addiſon. 

2. Boaſtful ; proud; haughty. Bacon 


GLO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from glorious, ] Nobly ; 


ſplendidly ; illuftriouſly. - Pope. 
GLORY. /. [ gloria, Latin. ] 
1. Praiſe paid in adoration. Like. 


2. The felicity of heaven parpared for thoſe 
that pleaſe God. Millor. 
3. Honour; praiſe; fame; renown; cele- 
4. Splendour; magnificence. Matib av. 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs. Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads 
of ſaints in pictures. South. 
7. Pride; boaſtfulneſs; arrogance, Young 
8. Generous pride. Sidney. 
To GLO'RY. w. n. [ glorior, Latin. ] To boaſt 
in; to be proud of. | Sings 

To GLOSE. v. a. To flatter; to collogue. 
GLOSS. /. * 4 mp gloſe, French. ] 3 
1. A ſcholium; a comment. Davies, 
2. An interpretation artfully ſpecious 5 a ” 
ober. 


cious repreſentation. 
3. Superficial luſtre. * Addiſon, 
To GLOSS. v. n. [gleſer, French: ] 
1. To comment. Yin. 
2. To make fly remarks. Prior. 
To GLOSS. v. 4. 
1. To explain by comment. Donn. 


2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or rep!e- 
tation. ; 1 
Jo 0 


Miltor. 


FI 
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| CLOZE. J. [from the verb.] 


| To GLUE. v. a. {from the noun.] 


U 


3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre. - Dry. 


GLO'SSARY. g. [g/efarium, Latin.] A dic- 


' tionary of obſcure or antiquated words. Baker. 


| GLOSSA'TOR. /. [gloſſoteur, Fr.] A writer 


of gloſſes; a commentator. | Ayliffes 
GLO'SSER. /- [glofarius, Latin. ] 
1. A ſchollaſt; a commentator. 
. A poliſher. - 0 
GLO'SSINESS: from gl. Smooth poliſh; 
ſuperficial luſtre. ; Boyle. 
GLOSSO'GRAPHER. / y e and 7 ep.] 
A ſcholiaſt ; a commentators ; 
GLOSSO'GRAPHY. /. [ YAWToH and yup. ] 
The writing of commentaries. 
GLO'SSY. a. [from gloſs. ] Shining; ſmoothly 
poliſhed. | Dryden. 
GLOVE. /. [zlope, Sax. ] Cover of the hands. 
: 1 Drayton. 
Toa GLOVE. v. a. [frem the noun.] To cover 
as with a glove. | Cleaveland. 
CLOVER. fo [from glove.] One whoſe trade 
is to make or ſell gtoves. Shaft peare. 
T7 GLOUT. v. n. To pout; to look iullen. 
| | 7 Chapman. 
To GLOW. v. n+, [ zlopan; Saxon. ] - 
1. To be heated fo as to ſhine without flame. 


M44 4h 0 Ay l ö Hakervell, 
2. To burn with vehement heat, Smith. 
3. To feel heat of body. Addiſon, 


4. Toexhibit a ftrong bright colour. Miiton. 

5. To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of fan- 
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6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. Shadwell, 
To GLOW. v. 2. To make hot ſo as to ſhine. 

Net in ule on cop | Shakſpeare. 
GLOW. / [from the verb.] LENT RES 

1. Sbining heat. 

2. Vehemence of paſſion. 

2. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. Shakſp. 
GLO'W. WORM. { [glow and worm. ] A ſmall 

creeping grub wi eee tail. Waller. 
To GLOZE. v. n. [ ʒleran, Saxon. ] 

1. To flatter 3. to wheedle ; to inſinuate; to 

fawn. N South. 

2. To comment. Shakſpeare. 


1. Flattery; inſinuation. Shakſpeare. 
2, Specious ſhow ;; gloſs, Sidney. 
GLUE. f. [glu, French. ] A viſcous body com- 
monly made by boiling the"ſkins of animals to 
a gelly ; a cement. ..  » Blackmore. 


38 
0 ho Newton. 
3. To join; to unite z to inviſcate. Tillotſon. 


1. To join with a viſcous cement. 
2. To hold together. 


| GLUEBOILER. J. [glut and boil.]} One 


whoſe trade is to m. a 
LU ER. e is to make glue 


with glue. 


| GLUM. a. [A low cant word.] Sullen; ſtub- 


grave. | Guardian. 
To wat v. a. [englautir, French; plutio, 


1. To ſwallow; to devour. _ Milton. 
2, by cloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency. Bacon. 
+. a feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. Dryd. 


" GNA'RLED. . Knotty. 


, {from glze.} One who cements 


G O 


4. To overkfill ; to load. Ant babe. 
5. To ſaturate. ; | Boyle. 
GLUT. , [from the verb.] , 


1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Milt. 
2. Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety. Mit. 
3. More than enough; overmuch. B. Jonſon. 
4. Any thing tnat fills up a paſſage. Woodeu. 
GLU"TINOUS. a. {glutineux, French. ] Gluy 


viſcous ; tenacious. Bacon. 


GLU'TINOUSNESS. /. | from glutinous.] Vil. - 


coſity; tenacity. beyne. 
GLU”TTON. , [ glouton, French. ] 
1. One who indulges himſelf too much in eat- 
ing. Prior. 
2. One eagar of any thing to exceſs. Coole. 
To GLU”"TTONISE. v. a. | from glutton.] To 
play the glutton. 
GLU”"T'TONOUS. a: | from glutton.] Given to 
exceliive t-eding. Raleigh. 
GLU"TTONOUSLY. ad. With the voracity 
of a glutton. "EB | 
GLU”T TONY. /. [ glutonnie, French. ] Exceſs 
of eating; luxury of the table. Arbutbnot. 
GLU'Y. a. [from glue. ] Viſcous; tenacious ; 
glutinous. Addiſon. 
GLYMN. /. [Iriſh.] A hollow between two 


mountains; a glen. . Spenſer. 
To GNAR., v. n. [ny nan, Saxon. ] To 
To GN ARL. & * growl; to murmur; to ſnarl. 


penſer . 
Sbalſpeare. 
To GN ASH. v. a. ¶ knaſchtn, Dut.] To ſtrike 

together; to claſh. Dryden. 
To GNASH. v. n. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. Mattheev. 
2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth; to 
fume ; to grow. Dryden. 
GNAT. /. [ Snær, Saxon. ] ' I 
1. A ſmall winged ſtinging inſet. Shakſp. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Matebetwu. 
GNA'TFLOWER.: /. [gnat and flower. ] The 
deeflower. 5 ' 
CNA'TSNAPPER. /. | gnat and ſnap. ] A bird 
ſo called. | | akewell. 
To GNAW. v. a. [ ZnaZan, Saxon: ] b 
1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow cor- 


roſion. Dryden. 
2. To bite in agony or rage. Sbal ſpeare. 
3. To wear away by biting. andys. 
4. To fret; to waſte; to corrole. 
5. To pick with the teeth. Dryden. 


Jo GNAW. v. n. To exerciſe the teeth. Sh. 


GNA WER. /. | from gnazv. ] One that gnaws. 
GNO'MON. / [yay ] The hand or pin of 
a'diak 7»: Brown. 


 GNO'MONICKS. /. [yywmoru.] A ſcience 


which teaches to. find the juſt proportion of 
ſhadows for the conſtruction of all kinds of 
ſun and moon dials. ; | 

To GO. wv. n. pret. I went; I have gone. [ Jan, 
| Saxon. ] . RE | 
1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. Shakſp. 


2. To move, not ſtand ſtill. Matthew, 
3. To walk folemnly. Hooker. 
4. To walk leiſurely, not run. ay 

5. To travel; to journey afoot. _ 
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17. To have recourſe to. 


worſe: affairs go to ruin. 
16. To apply one's ſelf: be went to bis ſtudies. 


G O 


6. To proceed; to make a progreſs. Dryden. 
7. To remove from place to place. Shakjſp. 
8. To depart from a place; to move from a 


place. Cooley. 
9. To move or paſs in any manner, or to any 
end. a , Herbert. 


10. To paſs in company with others. Temple. 


11. To proceed in any courſe of life good or 
bad. ; s 2 - Kzehtel, 


12. To proceed in mental operation. Digby. 


13. To take any road. Deuteronomy. 


14. To march in a hoſtile or warlike manner. 
| Shakſpeare. 


15. To change ſtate or opinion for better or 
Knolles. 


Bentley. 
C:rinthians, 
18. To be about to do: I am going to live. 

| Locke. 
19. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well: 7 
go forward as I can. Locke, 


20. To decline; to tend toward death or ruin: 


Fg 


a 29. To move in any direction. 


35. To paſs; not to remain. 


48. To be in any ſtate. 


woe thought his credit going. Shatkſpeare. 
21. To be in party or deſign. Dryden, 
22. To eſcape. 2 Mac. 
23+ To tend to any act. Shakſpeare. 


24. To be uttered. Aadiſon. 
25. To be talked of; to be known. Addiſon. 


26. To paſs; to be received. - Sidney, 
27. To move by mechaniſm. Otebay. 
28. To be in motion from whatever cauſe. 
: Shatiſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. 
30. To flow; to paſs; to have a courſe. 

31. To have any tendency. Dryden. 
32. To be in a ſtate of compact or partnerihip. 
= L'Eftange. 


33. To be regulated by any method; to pro- 
reed upon principles. | 
- $4+ To be pregnant: <vemen go ann nine 


Spratt. 


mont bs. Bacon. 

Judges. 
36. To paſs; not to be retained. Shakjpeares 
37. To be expended.” Felton. 


38. To be in order of time or place: this name 


goes firſt. | Watts. 
39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
8 Locke. 


40. To extend to conſequences. L'Eſtrange. 


Wilkins. 


41. To reach by effects. 
Dryden. 


42. To extend in meaning. 


43. To ſpread; to be diſperſed; to reach fur- 


ther. Tate. 
44. To have influence; to be of weight; 
to be of value. Temple. 


45 · To be rated one with another; to be con- 
fidered, with regard to greater or leſſer worth. 
Arbuthnot. 


46. To contribute; to conduce; to concur ; 


to be an ingredient. Cillier. 
47. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. Sb. 
Chronicles, 
49+ To proceed in train or conſequence. Shak, 


50. 70 Go about. To attempt; to endeavour, 


- 


Sbakſpear Eo 


COB 


gt. To Go afide. To err; to deviate from 
the right. Numberi. 
52. To Go between. To interpoſe; to made. 
rate between two. Shakſpeare, 
53. To Go by. To paſs away unnoticed. S5. 
54. To Go by. To find or get in the conclu- 
Hon. | Mir, 
55. To Go Ly. To obſerve as a rule. $hayp, 
56. To Go down. To be ſwallowed; to be 
. received, not rejected. | Dryden, 
57. To Go in and out. To do the buſineſs of 
life. Pſalms. 
58. Jo Go i and put. To be at liberty. Jobs. 
59. To Go off. To die; to go out of life; to 
deceaſe. | Tathr, 
60. To Go . To depart from a poſt. $, 
61. To Go on. To make attack. Ben Janſon. 
62. To Gocn. To proceed. Stan;y. 
63. To Go over, To revolt; to betake him- 
ſelf to another party. Swift, 
64. 70 Go out. To go upon an expedition. $þ, 
65. To Go out. To be extinguiſhed. 'Bactn, 
66. To Go through, To perform thoroughly; 
to execute. Sidney. 
67. 70 Go-through. To ſuffer; to undergo, 
f 1 | Arbutbnot. 
GO. TO. 4ntcrjef#. Come, come, take the right 
courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. Spenſer. 
GO-BY. . Deluſion; artiſice; circumvention ; 
overreach. | . Collier. 
GO C ART. . [ge and cart.] A machine in 
which children are encloſed to teach them to 
walk. | Prior. 
GOAD. , ad, Saxon. ] A pointed inſtrument 
with which oxen are driven forward. Pope. 
To GOAD. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To prick or drive with a goad. 
2. Toincite to ſtimulate ; to inſtigate. Dry. 
GOAL. ſ. [ gaule, French. 
1. The landmarks ſet up to bound a race; the 
point marked out to which racers run. Miltin, 
2. The ftarting poſt. Dryden, 
3. The final purpoſe ; the end to which a de- 
fign tends, _ Pope. 
GOAR. .. [goror, Welſh. ] Any edging ſeved 
upon cloth to ſtrengthen it. : 
GOAT. ſ. [zar, Saxon. ] A ruminant animal 
that ſeems a middle ſpecies between dect and 
ſheep. owing 
GOA'TBEARD. /. A plant. Mill. 
GOA'TCHAFER. /. A kind of beetle. 
GOA'THERD. / | Zar and hynd, Sax. ] One 
*whoſe employment is to tend goats. Speer. 
GOA'TMAR JOR AM. /, Goatbeard. 
GOAT-RUE. / A plant. 3 
GOATS-THORN. /. A plant. Mille. 
GOA'TISH. a. from poat, ] Reſembling 2 
goat in any quality: as, rankneſs; luſt. More. 
GOB. /. ¶ gebe, French. ] A ſmall quantit). 
GO'BBET:. f. [gabe, French. ] A mouthful; 2 
much as can be ſwallowed at once. 7 
To GO BBE T. v. a. To ſwallow at a mouthful 
1 L' Eftrang's 
To CO'BBLE. v. 4. [gober, Fr.] To fuse“ 
- haſtily with tumult and noiſe. P ol 
GO'BBLER, /. [from gobble, ] One that _—_— 


Hill, 


c OR >. .. 
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ator a gormond; a greedy eater. 
E TWEx. 7. leo and bhelabecen.] One 
that tranſacts buſineſs by running between two 
parties. . Shu pcare. 
BLE T. f. [gobelet, Fr.] A bowl, or cup, 
N holds a large draught. Den Ban. 


GO BLIN. /- French ; gobelina, Latin] 


1. An evil ſpiritz a walking ſpitit; a frigbt - 
ful phantom | Locke. 

2. A fairy; an elf. ; Shokſpeare. 
GOD. J. [zo, Saxon, hic likewiſe ſignifies 


2d : a a ; 
1. The Supreme Being. Fobn. 
2. A falſe god; an idol. Sha łſpeare. 


Au perſon or thing deified or too much 
L: . Sdakſpeare. 
4% GON. v. 4. [from the noun.] To deity ; 

to exalt to divine honours. Shakſpeare. 
GO'DCHILD. q. Iged and child. ] A term of 
ſpiritual relation; one for whom one became 
ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed to ſee edu- 
_ cated as a Chriſtian, 
GODDAUGHTER. þ. [ ged and daughter. ] A 
girl for whom one became ſponſor in baptiſm. 
GODDESS. /. from ged.] A female divinity. 
: „ Dryden. 
GO/DDESS-LIKE. 4. Reſembling a pro 
f 3 h ope. 
GODFATHER. ſ. [god and father.] The 
ſponſor at the font. Bacon. 
GU'DHEAD. /. [from.ged. ] 


1. Godſhip; deity z divinity; divine nature. 


x Melton. 


2. A deity in perſon 3 a god or goddeſs. Dry. 
GO'DLESS. 4. [from gen.] Without ſenſe of 
duty to God; atheiftical ; wicked; irreligi- 
0us3 impious. $7: "DL; © Dryden, 
GODLIKE. a. [god and lit.] Divine; reſem- 
bling a divinity ; ſupremely excellent. Milton, 
CODLING. ſ. [from god. ] A little divinity. 
GO'DLINESS. /. from godly: ] ' 
1. Piety to God. TRY 2 
2. General obſervation of all the duties pre- 
ſcribed by religion. 
GODLY. a. from ged.] 
I. Pious toward God, 
2. Good; righteous ; religious. Pſalms. 
GODLY. ad. Piouſly ; righteouſly. Hooker. 
GODLYBEAD. .. {from godly. | Goodneſs; 
tizghteouſneſs. + 8 | 
GODMOTHER. /. [god and mot her.] A wo- 
man who has become ſponſor in baptiſm. 


GODSHIP. /. ¶ from gad.] The rank or cha- 


ratter of a god; deity; divinitꝛ. Prior. 
GQDSON. /. [god and gen.] One for whom 
one has been ſponſor at the font.  Shakſprare. 
99 a. To Gad ard is tecoard God. 
» j» [Zod, good, and pira, Saxon. 
A bird of ESP rk delicacy. : — 
CO'DYELD, ad, [corrupted from God 
GODYIELD. & fhicld, or protect. ] 
GOEL. a. [3olen, Saxon. ] Yellow, Zier. 
COR. ſ. | from ? e 
1, One that goes; a runner. Shakſpeare. 
a 'A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad, Mottos. 


8 Hooker 


Common Prayer. 


penſer. ; 


GON 


To GO'GGLE. v. u. To look aſquint. Hadib. 
GO'GGLE-EYED. a. [roegl egen, Saxon. ] 

Squint-eyed ; not looking ſtraight, Ajctam. 
GONG: . [from go.] 


1. The act of walking. - * Shakſpeare. 
2. Pregnancy. 8 Gree. 
3. Departure. Mitten. 


GOA. ſ. The ſame with CymaTrium. 
GOLD. /. Dold, Saxon; g9/rd, riches, Welſh.] 


1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the 


moſt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt fixed 
of all bodies, not to be injured either by air or 
fire, and ſeeming incorruptible. It is ſoluble 
by ſea ſalt; but is injured by no other ſalt. 
Gold is frequently found native, and very 
rare in a ſtate of ore. 7 Hill. 
2. Money. Shalſpeare. 
GO'LDBEATER. /. gell and beat. ] One whoſe 
occupation is to beat or foliate gold. 
GO'LDBEATER's Skin. ſ. The inteſtinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay be- 
. tween the leaves of their metal while they beat 
It, whereby the membrane is reduced thin, and 
made fit to apply to cuts or ſmall freſh wounds, 
as is now the common practice. uincy. 
GO'LDBOUND. a. [gold and bound.] Encom- 
. paſſed with gold.  - © © | Shakſpearce 
GO'LDEN. a. | from gold.]. 
I. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. Dryden. 
2. Shining; bright; ſplendid ; reſplendent. 
: Craſba vu. 
3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. Dryden. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. Shak. 
GO'LDEN Saxifrage. ſ. [chryſopleniam, Lat.] 
GO'LDENLY. ad. [from g-/den.] Delightful- 
ly; ſplendidly. © 8 Shakſpeares 
GO'LDFINCH. /. D A ſinging 
bird, ſo named from its golden colour. Dry. 
GO'LDFINDER. Y. [gold and find.] One w 
finds gold. A term ludicruuſty applied to 
' thoſe-that empty jakes. ; | 
GO'LDHAMMER. / A kind of bird. , * 
GO'LDING. f. A fort of apple. 
GO'LDNEY. /. A ſort of fiſh. | 
GO'LDPLEASURE. ſ. An herb. | 
GO'LDSIZE. /. A glue of a golden colour, 
GO'LDSMITH. f. [gol and mix, Saxon. 


1. One who manufactures gold. Shakſpeare. 


2. A banker; one who keeps money, for 
others in his hands. | Swift. 
GO'LDYLOCKS. /. A plant. I 
GOLL. f. Hands; paws. Sidney. 
GOME. /. The black and oily greaſe of a cart 
wheel. 7 „ Bentley. 
GOMPHO'SIS. ſ. y, a nail.} A particu» 
lar form of articulation, by which the teeth 


ſtand in the jaw. Wiſeman. 

GO'NDOLA. ſ. ¶ gondole, Fr.] A boat much 

ufed in Venice; a ſmall boat. . Spenſer. 

 GONDOLTER. J. [from gondola.] A boat- 

man; one that rows a gondola. Shakſpeares 
GONE. ee [ from go.] 

1. Advanced; forward in progreſss Swift. 

2. Ruined ;z undong, 1 Shakſpeare. 

3. Pail, 3 Shakſpeares 


* 


Swift, 


GOO 


4. Loſt; departed. 

5. Dead; departed ſrom life. 
GONFALON. ſ. [ gonfanon, French. ] An 
GO'NFANON. g enſign; a ſtandard. Milt. 
GONORRHOF'A. /. [v and pew. ] A mor- 
bid running of venereal hurts. Woodard, 
GOOD. 2. comp. better; ſuperl. beſt. [zod, 
Saxon; goed, Dutch.) 

1. Having ſuch phytical qualities as are ex- 
pected or deſired; not bad; not evil. Dryden. 


Holder. 
Oldham. 


9. Sound; not falfe ; not fallacious. Arters. 
10. Legal ; valid; rightly claimed or held. 


11. Confirmed ; atteited ; valid. Smith. 
12. Sufficient ; not too little. Clarendon. 
13. Well qualified; not deficient. Locke, 
14. Skilful; ready; dexterous. South. 
15. Happy; proſperous. Pſalms. 
16. Honourable: Pope. 
17. Cheerful ; gay. Pope. 


18. Conſiderable; not ſmall thougi not very 


great. Bacon. 
19. Elegant; decent; delicate: with breed- 
ing. | : Addiſon. 
20. Real; ſerious ; earneſt. Shakſpeare. 


21. Religious; virtuous; pious. Matthew. 
22. Kind; ſoft; benevolent. Sidney. 
23. Favourable ; loving. 1 Sam. 
24. Companionable; ſociable; merry. Car. 
25 . Hearty ; earneſt; not dubious. Sidney. 
26. In Goop time. Not too faſt. Collier. 
27. In Goop ſooth. Really; ſeriouſly. Shak. 
28. Goop. [| To make.] To keep; to main- 


29. Goon. 
| eftablith, | 
30. Goon, [7s _ 


[To make.) To confirm; to 
| — 
To perform. Waller. 


To make. | To ſupply. L'Eftra. 


pineſs ; the contrary to evil. Shakſpeare. 
2. Proſperity ; advancement. Ben Fonſon. 


3. Earneſt; not jeſt. L'Eftrange. 
4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſirable; vir- 
tue ; righteouſneſs ; piety. | South, 
GOOD. ad. a g 
1. Well; not ill; not amiſs. 

2. As Goopd. No worſe. 

GOOD. interje&ion. Well; right. 
GOOD-CONDITIONED. a. Without ill qua- 
lities or ſymptoms. Sharp. 
GOOD-NOW. interjefion. 


2. A ſoft exclamation of wonder. Dryden. 
GO'ODLINESS. f,. [from goodly.] Beauty; 
grace; elegance. Sidney. 
GO'ODLY. a. [from goed. ] | 
1. Beautiful; graceful ; fine ; ſplendid, Sb. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling ; affectedly turgid. 
3. Happy; deſirable; gay. 


2. Proper; fit; convenient. Bacon. 
3. Uncorrupted ; undamaged. Locke. 
4. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. Prior. 
5. Medicinal; falutary. Bacon. 
6. Pleaſant to the taſte. Bacon. 
7. Complete; full. Addiſen. 
8. Uſeful; valuable. Collier. 


' tain; not to give up; not to abandon. Dryd. 


Is That which phyfically contributes to hap- 


1. In good time: a low word. Shakſpeare. 


0 GORY. 4. [from gore. ] 


peer | 


GOS 


CO'ODLY. ad. Excellently. Obſolete. Spenſer 
GO'ODMAN. /. [good and an.] 
1. A ſlight appellation of civility. Shakſpeare 
2. A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. : 
GO'ODNESS. /. [from goed. ] Deſirable qua. 


lities either moral or phyſical, Hooker 
GOODS. / [ from gord. ] f 
1. Moveables in a houſe. Chapman, 
2. Perſonal or moveable eitate. Shakſp, 
3. wares; fieight; mecchandiſe. Raleigh, 


GOODY. /. Fcorrupted from good wife.] A 
low term of civility uſed to mean perſons. Gay, 
GOOSE. /. piural geeſe. [zoo, Saxon. ] 
1. A large water fowl proverbially noted for 


fooliſhneſs. Peachom. 

2. A tailor's ſmoothing iron. Shatſpeare, 
GO'OSEBERRY. /. A tree and fruit. 
GO'OSECAP. /. A ſilly perſon. 


GO'OSEFOOT. . [ chenopedium, Latin. ] Wild 
orach. Miller. 

GO'OSEGRASS. /. Clivers; an herb. 

GO'RBELLIED. a. [from gorbelly.] Fat; big- 
bellied. 0 Da kſpeare. 

GO'RBELLY. /. [from yon, dung, and belly.] 
A big paunch; a ſwelling belly. 

GORD. / An inſtrument of gaming. Nurbur. 

GORE. /. [ ʒone, Saxon. ] 


1. Blood effuſed from the body. Spenſer, 

2. Blood clotted or congealed. Milton, 
To GORE. . a. [zebenian, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſtab; to pierce. Shakſpeare, 

2. To pierce with a horn. Dryer. 
GORGE. /. [ gorge, French. ] 

1. The throat; the ſwallow. Sidney. 


2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Sper. 
To GORGE, v. z. | gorger, French.1 
1. To fill up to the throat; to glut; to ſa- 
tiate. Addi nh, 
| - To ſwallow: as, tbe fiſh has gorged the 
8 
GO RGEOUS. 3. [ gorgias, old French. ] Fine; 
glittering in various colours; ſhowy ; ſplendid; 
magnificent; gaudy. Milt. 
GO'RGEOUSLY. ad. [from gorgeous. | Splen- 
didly ; magnificently ; finely. Wotton, 
GO'RGEOUSNESS. /. | from gorgeous. | Splen- 
dour; magnificence; ſhow. 
GO RGET. |” [from gorge. ] The piece of ar- 
mour that deſends the throat. Kroller. 
GO RGON. /. [yegyw.] A monſter with ſnaky 
hairs, of -which the fight turned beholders to 
ſtone 3 any thing ugly or horrid. 
GO'RMAND./. ¶ gourmand, French. ] A greedy 
eater ; a ravenous luxurious feeder. 
To GORMANDIZE. v. n. | from gormund. 
To feed ravenouſly ; to eat greedily. | 
GORMANDIZER, /. {from the verb.] A 
voracious eater, 5 
GORSE. /. ISonr, Sax. ] Furz; a thick prick. 
ly -fhrub. 


1. Covered with congealed blood. Spenſer. 
2. Bloody; murderous; fatal. Shakſpeare- 
GO'SHAWK. ſ. [zop, gooſe, and hapoc, 3 

hawk.] A hawk of a large kind. Fairf*- 

GO'SLING. /. [from go:ſe. ] 7 1 


2 


00 SPELLER. . [from geſpel.] 
the followers of Wieklif, who firſt attempted a 


6 O v 
fe; a gooſe not yet full grown. 
A Swift. 
2. A catkin on nut-trees and pines. 
GO'SPEL. . [oder Tpel, or God's or good 
dings; EVayyYeNov- =. 
- . : the holy book of the Chriſt - 
lan revelation. Waller. 


Divinity; theology. ; 
7; GOSPEL. „. n. [fiom the noun.] To flll 


with ſentiments of religion. Shakſpeare. 
A name of 


reformation from popery, given them oy the 
apiſts in reproach. | Rowe. 
00 SSAMER. fe [goffipium, low Latin. ] The 
down of plants. 1 Shakjpeare. 
GO'SSIP. /- {from gov and ryp, relation, Sax. ] 
1. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm. 
2. A tippling companion. N Shakſpeare. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying in. Dryden. 


7 GO'SSIP. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. Sbal ſp. 
2. To be a pot- companion. Shakſpeare. 


- GO'SSIPRED. ſ. [ g9/ipry, from gp -· Gefſip- 


the canon law, 1s 


red or compaternity, by l 
Davies. 


ſpiritual affinity. 
GO'STING. /. An herb. 
GOT. pret. and part. paſſ. of get. 
GO'TTEN. part. 540 of get. 
60 UD. ſ. Woad, a plant. 
00 0E. A mow. : Tuſſer. 
To GOVE. v. 2. To mow; to put in a gove, 
goff, or mow. Tufſer. 
To GO'VERN. v. n. [gouverner, French. ] 
1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. = Spenſer. 
2. To regulate; to influence; to direct. Att. 
3. To manage; to reſtrain. Shakſpeare. 
4. [In grammar. ] To have force with regard 
to ſyntax : as, amo governs the accuſative caſe. 
4. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 


ip. 
To GO'VERN. v. n. To keep ſuperio: ĩty; to 
behave with haughtineſs. Dryden. 
GO'VERNABLE. 4. from govern. ] Sùbmiſ- 
ſive to authority; ſubject to rule. Leckes 
GOVERNANCE. /. | from govern. ] 
1. Government; rule; management. 1 Mac. 
2, Controul, as that of a guardian. Spenſer. 
3. Behaviour; manners. Obſolete. 
GO'VERNANTE. /. [ gouwrernante, French. ] A 


lady who has the care of young girls of qua- 


lity. | 
GO'VERNESS. /. [ gouwerneſſe, old French.] 
1. A female inveſted with authority. Shakſp. 
2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care of 
' young ladies. Clarendan. 
3. An inſtructreſs; a direQreſs. Mie. 
GOVERNMENT. ,. [ gouvernment, French. ] 
1. Form of community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. Temple. 
2. An eſtabliſhment of legal authority. Dryd. 
3- Adminiſtration of public affairs. Young. 
4. Regularity of behaviour.  Shakſpeare. 


3. Manageableneſs ; compliance; obſequiouſ- 
neſs, e Sha lſpeare. 
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6. Management of the limbs or body. Spenſer. 
7. [In grammar. ] Influence with regard to 
conſtruction. | 
GO'VERNOUR. /. [gouvernour, French, ] 
1. One who has the ſupreme direction. 
2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme autho- 
rity in a ſtate, South. 
3. One who rules any place with delegated and 
temporary authority. Shakſpeare. 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. | Shakſpeare. 
. Pilot; regulator; manager. James. 
GOUGE. /. [ French. ] A chiſſel having a round 
edge. | Moxon. 
GOURD. /. geuborde, Fr.] A plant. Milton. 
GOU'RDINESS. / [from gourd. ] A ſwelling 
in a horſe's leg. Farrier's Didi. 
GOU'RNET. ſ. A fiſh. 
GOUT. /. [ goutte, French. ] 
1. The arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe attended 


with great pain. Artuthnat. 
2. [ geutte,, French.] A drop. Shakſpeare. 
GOUT. /. [French.] A taſte. Woodward. 


GO UTWORT. /. An herb. 
GOUTY. «. from gout, } a 


1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the gout. Dryd. 
Blackmore. 


2. Relating to the gout. 
GOWN. /. [ gonna, Italian.] | 

1. A long upper garment. Abbot. 

2. A woman's upper garment. Pope. 


3+ The long habit of a man dedicated to arts 


of peace, as divinity, medicine, law. YToung. 
4. The dreſs of peace. Dryden. 
GO'WNED. a. Dreſled in a gown. Dryden. 


GO'WNMAN. /. [gown and man.] A man 
devoted to the arts of peace. Rowe. 

7 GRA'BBLE. v. n. To grope. Arbuthnor. 

7o GRA'BBLE. v. 7. To lie proſtrate on the 
ground, 

GRACE. /. [ grace, French. ] | 
1. Favour; kindneſs. Sidney. 
2. Favourable influence of God on the human 
mind. Milren. C:mmon Prayer. 
3. Virtue; effect of God's influence. Pope. 


4. Pardon ; mercy. Milton. 
5. Favour conferred. Prior, 
6. Privilege. Dryden. 


7. A goddeſs,. by the heathens ſuppoſed to be- 
ſtow beauty. Pricr. 
8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbe- 
coming. Temple, 
9. Adventitious or artificial beauty. Dryder. 
10. Natural excellence. Hooker. 
11. Embelliſhment; recommendation; beau- 
ty. | | | Dryden. 
12. Single beauty. Dryden. 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 

ET Shakſpeare. 
14. Single virtue. Sbalſpeare. 
15. Virtue phyſical. Shakſpeare. 
16. The title of a duke; formerly of the 


king, meaning the ſame as your Teal or 
acon. 


yeur clemency. 
7. A ſhort prayer ſaid before and after meat. 
| Swift. 
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_ health drank after grace. 
To GRACE. v. &. 
x. To adorn; to dignify; to embelliſh. Pope. 
2. To Cignify or raiſe by an act of favour. S/. 
3. To favour. | Dryden. 
GRA'CED. a. [from grace.] Not in ule. 
1. Beautiful; graceful. | Sidney. 
2. Virtuous ; regular; chaſte, Shaiſpeare. 
GRA'CEFUL. 4. | from grace.] Beautiful with 
dignity. | Pepe. 
GRACEFULLV. ad. | from grace ful. ] Elegant- 
ly ; with pleaſing dignity. Se Ft. 
GRACEFULNESS. /. trom graceful.] Ele- 
gance of manner; dignity with beauty. Dryd. 
GRA'TELESS. a. from grace. }] Without 
grace; wicked; abandoned. Spesſer. 
GRA CES. /. Gd graces for favour is ſeldom 
uſed in the fingular. Iudibras. 
GRA'CILE. 4. [ gracilis, Latin.] Slender; 
ſmall. 
GRA'CILENT. a. [gracilentus, Latin.] Lean. 
GRACILITY. . [g/ Aci], Latin. ] Slender- 
neſs; ſmallneſs. | 
GRACIOUS. 4. fgracicux, French. 


Firs 


1. Merciful ; benevolent. South. 
2. Favourable ; kind. 2 Kings. 
3. Acceptable; favoured. Clarendon. . 
4. Virtuous; good. Shakſpeare, 
5. Excellent. Hocter. 
6. Graceful; becoming. Camden. 


GRA'CIOUSLY. ad. {from gracious. ] 
1. Kindly; with kind condeſcenſion. Dryden. 
2. In a pleating manner. 
GRA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from gracious. ] 
1. Kind condeſcenſion. Ciarend;n. 
2. Pleaſing manner. 
GRADATION. /, gradation, French. 
1. Regular progreſs from one degree to ano- 
ther. LEſtrange. 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. Sbafſpeare. 
3. Order; arrangement. Sbalſpeare. 
4. Regular proceſs of argument. South. 
GRADATORY. f. [gradus, Latin.] Steps 
from the cloifter into the church. 
GRA'DIENT. a. | gradiens, Latin. ] Walking; 
moving by ſteps. _ , Wilkins. 
GRADUAL. 4. [graduel, French] Proceeding 
by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep. Miltcn. 
GRA DUAL. ſ. [gradus, Latin. ] An order of 
ſteps. | . Dryden. 
GCRADUATITY. /. [from gradnal.] Regular 
progreſſion. Brown. 
GRADUALLY. ad. | from gradual. ] By de- 
grees; in regular progreſſion. Newton. 
To GRA'DUATE. v. 4. | graduer, French. ] 
1. To dignify with a degree in the univerſity. 
Carew. 
2. To mark with degrees. Derbam. 
3. To raiſe to a higher place in the ſcale of 
metals: a chymical term. 
4. To heighten; to improve. Bron. 
" GRADUATE. /. [gradue, French. ] One dig- 
nified with an academical degree. Bramſton. 
GRADUA'TION. /. [ graduation. French. 
1. Regular progrefiion by ſucceſfion of degrees. 
4 GE” Grew 


GRACE-CUP. ſ. [grace and cup. ] The cup or 


Bacon. 
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2. Exaltation of qualities. A 

3. The act of cenferring academical de vs 
GRAFF. /. A ditch; a moat. Clarend; 
GRAFF. 47 [er e, French.] A Toe 
GRAFT. F © branch inſerted into the 8, 


of another tree, and nouriſhed by its lap, but 


bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. Pepe. 


To GRAFF. 

To GRAFT, © v. a. [ graffer, French.] 
1. To inſert a cyon or branch of one tree into 
the ſtock of another. Dryden. 
2. To propagate by inſertion or inoculation, 
3. To inlert into a place or body to which lt 
did not originally belong. Roma:. 
4. To fill with an adſcititious branch. bakſ, 
5. To join one thing fo as to receive ſupport 
from another. | Swift, 

GRAFTER. f. [from graf, or graft.] One 
who propagates fruit by grafting, Evelyn, 


GRAIL. 1. [from grele, Fiench, ] Small par. 


_ ticles of any kind. Sperſ.r 
GRAIN. F., [groin, French ; granum, Latin, ] 
A ſingle ſeed of corn. heal pean. 

Corn. 5 Dryden, 
The ſeed of any fruit. 
Any minute particle; any ſingle body, &. 
- The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phyfick 
twenty make a ſcrupie, and in Troy weight 
twenty-four make a pennyweight; and ſo 
named becauſe it is ſuppoſed of equal weight 
with a grain of corn. 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall,  Wiſdm, 
7. GRAIN of edowanicee Something indul. 
ged or remitted. | N arts. 

8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 


— 


. 0 * 


other fibrous matter. Shak/peare. 
9. The body of the wood. Dryden, 


10. The body conſidered with reſpect to the 


form or direction of the conſtituent particles, 


Bron. 
Tr. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. Shenjers 
12. Temper; diſpoſition ; inclination ; hu- 
mour. | Hullibras. 
13. The heart; the bottom. Haycvard.. 


14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. NMeavlon. 
GRALNED. à. from grain. ] Rough; mate 
leſs ſmooth. Shakſpeare. 
GRAINS. / [without a ſingular. ] The huſks 
of malt exhauſted in brewing, Fen Jorjw 
GRAINY. a. | from grain. ] 
1. Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels, 
GRAME'RCY. interj. I contracted for gran! me 
mercy. ] An obſolete expreſſion of ſurpriſe. 5h, 
GRAMPFNEOUS. a. [ gromineus, Lat. | Grafly. 
GRAMINIVOROUS. a. [gramen and voi, 
Latin. ] Graſs- eating. | Sharps 
GRA'MMAR. . {[grammaire, French; grom- 
matica, Latin. j | 4 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctiy; the 
art which teaches the relations of words to cack 
other. Locks: 
2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech. | Dudu. 
3. The book that treats of the yarious rela- 
1 Words other. 2 
_ of words to ons anotlie GRAMMAR 


areess 


Halder. 
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| CRAN'DSIRE, / [grand and ſire.] 
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GCRA'MMAR School. ſ. A. ſchook in which the 
learned languages are grammatically caught. 
; : Locke. 
GRAMMA “RIAN. ſ. [grammarian, Fr. from 
grammar.] One who teaches grammar; a 


hilologer. WE : Holder. 
CRAMMA'TICAL a. [grammatical, Fr.] _ 
1. Belonging to grammar. | Sidney. 
2. Taught by grammar. : 5 Dryden. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY. ad. from grammati- 
cal.] According to the rules or ſcience of om: 
atts. 


F mar. : 
| GRAMMATICA'STER. |. [Latin.] A verbal 


pedant; a low grammarian. Rymer. 

GRA'MPLE. /. A crab- fiſh. 

GRA'MPUS. /. A large fith of the cetaceous 
kind. | 5 

GRANART. [. [ granarium, Latin. ] A ſtore- 
houſe for thraſhed corn. Acdaiſon. 

GRANATE. /. [from granum, Lat.] A kind 
of marble fo called. See GRANITE. 

GRAND. a. [ grand, French; grandis, Latin.] 
1. Great; illuſtrious; high in power. Ra. 
2. Great; ſplendid; magnificent. Young. 
3. Noble; ſublime; lofty z conceived or ex- 
preſſed with great dignity. 
4. It is uſed to fignify aſcent or deſcent of 
conſanguinity. 


1 CRA'NDAM. ,. [grand and dam or dame. 


1. Grandmother z my father's or mother's 
mother, | 
2. An old withered woman. Dryden. 
GCRAN'DCHILD. f. [grand and child.] The 
ſon or daughter of my ſon or daughter. Bacon. 


GRANDAUGHTER.f. [grand and daughter. ] 


The daughter of a ſon or daughter. 


GRAND EE. /. [ grand, French. ] A man of 


great rank, power, or dignity, Wotton 
GRANDE'VITY: /. [from grandevus, Lat.] 
Great age ; length of life. Dif. 


| CRANDE'VOUS. a: [grandewus, Lats] Long 


lived; of great age. Dis, 


| GRANDEUR. J.] French. 


1,, State; ſplendour of appearance; magnifi- 
cence... 3 | South. 
2. Elevation of ſentiment or language. 


| CRANDFATHERs g. [grand and farher.] 


The father of my father or mother. Bacon. 


| GRANDIFICK, ai [grandis and facio, Latin. ] 
Dif 


'Making great. | 


| GCRANDINOUS. a. [grands, Latin.] Full of 


hail; conſiſting. of hail. Dict. 


E CRA'NDITY. / [from grandi, Lat.] Great- 


neſs; grandeur; magnificence. Camden. 


| GRANDMOTHER. J. [grand and motber. ) 


The fathier*s or mother's mother. Tim. 


I, Grandfather. . Denham. Prior. 
2»- Any anceſtor, poetically.. - 


2 ſon or daughter. 0 Swift. 


| CRANGE. . I grarge, French. ] A farm; ge- 


nerally a farm with a houſe at a diſtance from 
neighbours, 


Shakſpeare. _. 


| Pope. . 
{ GRANDSON, /. [grand and ſon.] The ſon of 


| 2 %. Ben Fonſon. + 
| GR NITE. / [pravite, Fr. ſrom granum, Lat.] 
0 tons compoted of ſeparate. and very large 
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concretions, rudely compacted. The white 
granite with black ſpots, commonly calle 
moorſtone, forms a very firm, and Tera 
rude, yet beautifully variegated maſs. Hard 
red granite, variegated with black and white, 
now called oriental granite, is valuable for its 
extreme hardneſs and beauty, and capable of 
a moſt elegant poliſh. Hill. 
GRANVIVOROUS. a. [granum and wore, Lat.] 
Eating grain; living upon grain. Arbuthnote 
CRA'NNAM. A. | for grandam.] Grandmother. 
Ga 
To GRANT, v. a. [from gratia, or i 
Latin. ] "4 | 
Is kk that which is not yet proved; to 
allow; to yield; to concede. Addiſon. 
2. To beſtow ſomeching which cannot be 
claimed of right. Pope. 
GRANT. /. [trom the verb. ] 
1. The act of granting or beſtowing. | 
2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. Dryd. 
3. [In law. A gift in writing of ſuch a 
thing as cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by 
word only. Copel, 
4. Admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute. Dryd. 
GRANTABLE, a. [from grant. ] That may 
be granted. | Ayliffes 
GRANTEE. ſ. [from grant.] He to whom 
any grant is made. Sift. 
GRA'NTOR. / | from grant. ] He by whom a 
grant is made. Ayliffe. 
GRA'NULARY. a. | from granule. Small and 
compact; reſembling a ſmall grain or ſeed. Bro. 
To GRA'NULATE. v. 7. [granuler, French.] 


To be formed into ſmall grains. Spratt. 
To GRA'NULATE. v. a. 

1. To break into ſmall maſſes. N 

2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 


GRANULA'TION. {. [ granulation, French. J 
I. The act of pouring melted metal intò cold 
water, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall grains. 
Gunpowder and ſome faits are likewiſe faid to 
be granulated, from their reſemblance to grain. 


: Quincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall 
maſſes. Sharpe 


CGRA'NULE. /. [from granum, Lat.] A ſmall 
compact particle. | Boyle. 
GRAN ULOUS. a. [from granule.] Full of 
little grains. 
GRAPE. ſ. [grappes French; krappe, Dutch. ]} 
The fruit of the vine, growing in cluſters. 
GRAPHICAL, a. [44pw.] Well delineated. 
Bacon. 
GRA PHICALLV. ad. | from grapbical.] In a 
pictureſque manner; with good deſcription or 
delineation. Brown, 
GRA'PNEL. . [ grapin, French, ] 
1. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little veſſel. 
2. A grappling iron with which in fight one 
ſhip-faſtens on another. 3 
To GRA'PPLE. v. n. | krappeln, German. 
1. To contend by ſeizing each other. Milton. 


2. To conteſt in cloſe fight, Dryden. 
To GRA PPLE. v. a. | 
Shakſpeare. 


1. To faſten; to fi, 
85 2. To 
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2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of. 
GRA PPLE. /. It. om the verb.] 
1. Conteſt, in which the combatants ſeize 
each other. | Milton. 
2. Cloſe fight. Shakſpeare, 
2. Iron inſtrument by which one ſhip faſtens 
on another. 
CRA'PPLEMENT. ,. [from grapple.] Cloſe 
fight. >. -» Spenſer. 
GRA'SHOPPER. /. [graſs and bop. ] A ſmall 
inſe& that hops in the ſummer graſs. 
- GRA'SIER. See GRAZ IRR. | 
To GRASP. v. a. | graſpere, Italian] 
17. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
2. To ſeize; to catch at. 
To GRASP. v. u. 


Heylyn. 


Sidney. 
Clarendon. 


I. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize. Swift. 
2. To ſtruggle; to ftrive. Not in uſe. Sh. 


3. To gripe; to encroach. 
GRASP. /. [from the verb.] 


Dr yd:n. 
ipe or ſeizure of the hand. Milton. 


1. The gr! 
2. Poſſeffion; hold. Shakſpeare. 
3. Power of ſeizing. Clarendon. 


GRA'SPER. . [from graſp.] One that grafps. 
GRASS. /. [znzp, Saxon. ] The common herb- 
age of fields on which cattle feed. Temple. 
GRASS of Parnaſſus. ſ. ¶purn.iſia, Latin. A 
plant. iter. 
To GRASS. v. =. To breed graſs. Tuſſer. 
GRASS-PLOT. /. [g. 4 and glet.] A imall 
level covered with ſhort graſs. Mortimer. 
GRA'SSINESS. ſ. [from graſſy. ] The ſtate of 
abounding in graſs. 
GRASS V. a. [from graſs. ] Covered with graſs; 
abounding in graſs. Diyden. 
GRATE. /. ſ[crates, Latin. ] 
1. A partition made with bars placed near to 
one another. Addiſon, 
2. The range of bars within which fires are 
made. \ SpeFator. 
To GRATE. v. a. [ gratter, French. ] 
1. To rub or wear any thin the attrition 
of a rough body. Spenſer. 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexatious. 
| : Swift, 
3. To form a ſound by colliſion of aſperities 
or hard bodies. | Milton. 
To GRATE. v. . | 


1. Torub ſo as to injure or offend. L' Eſtran. 


2. To make a harih noiſe. Hooker. 
| GRA'TEFUL. a. [gratus, Latin. ] 

1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits. Milton. 

2. Pleaſing; acceptable; delightful; deli- 

cious. Bacon. 


CRA'TEFULLY. ad. [ from grateful.) 

1. With willingnefs to acknowledge and repay 
benefits. | Dryden. 
2, In a pleaſing manner. | Watts. 

GRA'TEFULNESS. / [from grateful. ] 

1. Gratitude; duty to benefactors. Herbert. 
2. Quality of being acceptable; pleaſantneſs. 
CRA'TER. ſ. [gratoir, French.] A kind of 
© coarſe file with which ſoft bodies are rubbed 

to powder. Wn ſon 

GRATIFICA'TION. / ¶ gratifcatio. Latin. ] 
1. The act of pleaſing. Soutb. 


Dryden. 


G R A 


2. Pleaſure; delight. 
- Reward ; recompence. 
To GRA'TIFY. v. a. | gratificer, Latin,] 
1. To indulge; to pleaſe by compliance. H- 
2. To delight; to pleaſe. Alte, 
3. To require with a recompence. 0 
GRA'TINGLY. ad. ¶ from graze. ] Harſhly, 
offenſively. | 
GRATIS. ad. [Latin.] For nothing; without 
a recompence. Arbuthn, 
GRA'TITUDE. .. [gratitudo, low Latin, ] 
1. Duty to benefactors. Shokſpeare, 
2. Deſire to return benefits. 1 
GRATUTTOUS. 4. [gratuitus, Latin.] 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or me- 
rit. L' Eftrange, 
2. Aſſerted without proof. Raz, 
GRATUTTOUSLY. ad. [from gratuit;us.| 
I. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof. Cheyre, 
GRATU'ITY. /}. [ gratuits, French. ] A picſent 
or acknowledgment; a free gift. Sift, 
To GRA*'TULATE. v. a. | gratulcr, Latin, ] 
1. To congratulate ; to ſalute with declara. 
tions of joy. Shakſpeare. 
2. To declare joy for. Ben Fenn. 
GRATULA'TION. /. [from gratz/atis, Lat.] 
Salutations made by expreſſing joy. Hale. 
GRA*VULATORY. a. | from gratulate.] Con- 
gratulatory; expreſſing congratulation. 


Revere, 


GRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of places, 


is from the Saxon gnzp, a grove or cave. 
| Gibſen. 
GRAVE. ſ. [K hæp, Sax. ] The place in the 
ground in which the dead are repoſited. Mtn, 
GRAVE-CLO THS. /. [grave and cleths.| 
The dreſs of the dead. Spenſer. Jebn. 
GRA'VE-STONE. ſ. [grave and ſfone.] The 
ſtone that is laid over 2 grave. Shall peart. 
To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved; part. pall, 
graven. [ graver, French; gον. 
1. To inſculp; to carve a figure or inſcription 


in any hard ſubſtance. Prior. 
2. To carve or form. Hebrews. 
3. [from the noun.] To entomb. Sbaif. 


4. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. Ain}. 
To GRAVE. v. n. To write or delineate on 
hard ſubſtances. _ Exodus. 
GRAVE. a. grave, French, ] 


1. Solemn; ſerious; ſober. Mere. 

2. Not futile; credible. Grew. 

3. Not ſhowy ;- not tawdry. 

4. Not ſharp of ſound ; not acute. Holder. 
GRA'VEL. /. [graveel, Dutch. ] 55 

1. Hard ſand. * Woodward. 


2. [gravelle, French. ] Sandy matter concre- 
ted in the kidneys. Arbutbuct. 
To GRA'VEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
, 1. To pave or cover with gravel. 
2. To flick in the ſand. 
3. To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand. = 
4. {In horſemanſhip. ] To hurt the foot WI 
gravel confined by the ſhoe. 2 
GRA VELESS. a. [from grave] Wanting 4 
tomb; .unburied. wr 
GRA'VELLY. 6. [graveleux, French. 'f 


Bacon. 


Camden. 


| CRAVIDITY. / 


of gravel ; abounding with gravel, Harvey. 
GRAVELY. ad. [from grave. | | 
1. Solemnly z ſeriouſly 3 ſoberly ; 
lightneſs. 


Without gaudineſs or ſhow. : 
CRA'VENESS. . [from grave. ] Seriouſneſs; 


without 
Spect Ator. 


folemnity and ſobriety. Denbam. 
CRA'VEOLENT. a. EB Lat. ] Strong 
ſcented. | 


AVER. , [graweur, French. = 
_ One RF, war to inſcribe or carve 


upon hard ſubſtances z one who bp pictures 
tal to be impreſſed on paper. 

1 BAL K Dryden. 
\ The ſtyle or tool uſed in graving. ole. 
0 l [from gravidus, Latin. ] 
. Arbutbnot. 


Pregnancy» _. 


G. from grave ] Carved work. 
RENE" 4 n ] Chronicles. 


7 GRA'VITATE, v. . [from gravis, Lat.] 


To tend to the centre of attraction. Bentley. 


of tending to the centre. Pope. 


| GRAVITY. J. [gravitas, Latin.) 


1. Weight; beavineſs ; tendency to the centre. 
— Br Jon. 

2. Atrociouſneſs ; weight of guilt. Hecker. 
Seriouſneſs; ſolemaity. Bacon. 


| AV. ſ. The ſerous juice that runs from 


| fleſh not much dried by the fire. Arbutbnot. 


| CRAY. a. [znzz, Saxon; grau, Daniſh.] 


1, White with a mixture of black. Newton. 
2. White or hoary with old age. Walton. 
3. Dark, like the opening or cloſe of day; of 
the colour of aſhes, Fay. 


CRAY. . A badger. 


| CRA'YBEARD. /. [gray and beard, An old 


man, Shakſpeare. 


| GRA'YLING. , The umber, a fiſh. tor. 
| CRA'YNESS. / [from gray. ] The quality of 


being gray. : 

Te GRAZ E. v. x. [from grafs.] | 
1. To eat graſs z to feed on graſs, Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſupply with graſs. Bacon. 
3: [ſrom raſer, Fr.] To touch lightly. Bacon. 


ö 76 AZE, V. 4. 


1. To tend grazing cattle. Daniel. 
2+ To feed upon. Milton. 
3. To ſupply with graſs. Swift. 


CRA'ZER, J. [from graze.] One that feeds 


on graſs, . Philips. 

| GRA'ZIER. /. {from graze.] One who feeds. 
cattle, Hobel. 
CREASE. / I graiſe, French. 14 
1, The ſoft part of the fat. Sbalſpeare. 


2 dorſemanſhip.] A ſwelling and gourd- 
by: 1 legs . generally * to 
1+ To ſmear or anoint with greaſe. - 
l Nin greate. 
f o bribe ; to corrupt with preſents. Dry. 
br ASINESS, ++ [from. greaſe. ] Oilineſs z 


| tray, fs [from greaſe] 2 — 


3. Oily; fat; unctuons. | Shak{peare. 


ertimer, 


| GRAVITA'TION, / [from gravitate.] Act 


— 


RE 


3. Fat of body; bully, Sbal ſprare. 
288 3. Ishear, Saxon. ] {pre : 
1. Large in bulk or number. Locke, 


2. Having any quality in a high degree. Tiller, 
3. Conſiderable in extent or duration. Sam. 
4+ Important; weighty, Shakſpeare, 
5. Chief; principal. Shakſpeare. 
6. Of high rank ; of large power. Pope. 
7. Illuſtrious; eminent. Feremiab. 
8. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. Dryd. 
9. Noble; magnanimous. Sidney. 
10. Swelling; proud. KXNiaollet. 
11. Familiar; much acquainted. acon. 
12, Pregnant; teeming. | ry 
13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending or 
deſcending conſanguinity : as, great grandſon 


is the ſon of my grandfon. Addi ſon. 
14. Hard; difficult; grievous. Taylor. 
GREAT. /. [from the adjective. ] The whole; 
the groſs ; the whole in a lump. Raleigh, 


GRE'ATBELLIED. à. [great ard Belly. 


Pregnant; teeming. Wilkins. 


To GRE'ATEN. v. a. [from great.] To ag- 


rahdize; to enlarge. Raleigb. 
GREATHEARTED. 4. [great and Heart. 
High- ſpirited; undejected. Clarendon» 
GREATLY. ad. ¶ from great.] 
1. In a great degree. Milton. 
2. Nobly ; illuftriouſly. Dryden. 


3- Magnanimouſly ; generouſly ; bravely, Ad, 


- GRE'ATNESS. { {from great.] 
q 


1. Largeneſs of quantity or number, 
2, Comparative quantity. Locke. 
3. High degree of any quality. Rogers. 
4. High place; dignity; power; influence; 


empire. Srviſt. 


5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. Bacon. 
6. Merit; magnanimity; nobleneſs of mind. 


. | | Milton. 
7. Grandeur; ſtate; maguiſicence. Pope. 
CREAVE. ſ. A grove- Spenſer. 


GREAVES. om grewes, French. ] Armour 
for the legs. Samuel. 


GRE'CISM. , ſgreciſmus,- Latin.] An idiom 


of the Greek language. 


GREE. /. Good will; favour. Spenſer. 
GREECE. . [corrupted from ces. A 
flight of ſteps. Obſolete. bakſpentes 


GREEDILY. ad. from greedy.) Eayerly ; 
: ravenoully ; voraciouſly. Denham. 
GRE'EDINESS. f. [from greedy.) Ravenouſ- 
_ neſs ; voracity; hunger; eagerneſs of appetite 
GREEDY. a. [zfizts, Saxon. ] 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. X. Charles. 
2. Eager ; vehemently defirous: 
GREEN. 2. [prun, German; groen, Dutch! 
1. Having a colour formed by compounding 
blue and yellow; _ „* ? 
2. Pale; fickly, 
Js. Flouriſhing; freſh ; undecayed. rydens 
4. New; freſh: as, 4 green wound. Shakſp. 
E . arty 5 Hookers 
» Not roaſted; Half rau. Shak pert. 
2. Unripez immarire; young. | e. 
on. F . dS. 


b | I The 


Fairfax. |; 


GRE 


1. The green colour. Dryden. 
2. A graſſy plain. Milton. 
3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. Dryden. 


To GREEN. v. 42. [from the noun.] To make 


green. Thomſon. 
GREENBROOM. /. A ſhrub. Miller. 
GRE'ENCLOTH. / A bgard or court of juſ- 

tice held in the counting houſe of the king's 

houſehold, for taking cognizance of all mat- 
ters of government and juſtice within the king's 
court- royal. | | 
GREENEYED. 3. green and eye.] Having 

eyes coloured with green. Shakſpeare. 
CREENFINCH. /. A kind of bird. Mortimer. 
GREENFISH. /, A kind of fiſh. 
GREENGAGE. /. A ſpecies of plum. 
GREENHOUSE. /. [green and houſe. ] A houſe 

in which tender plants are ſheltered. Addiſon. 
GRE'ENISH. 4. [from green. ] Somewhat 

green; tending to green. Spenſer. 
GRE'ENLY. ad. { from green. ] 

1. With a greenith colour. 

2. Newly; freſhly. 

3. Immaturely, | 

4. Wanly ; timidly, Not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
 GREENNESS. f. from green. ] | 

1. The quality of being green; viridity. 

2. Immaturity; unripeneſs. Sidney. 

3. Freſhneſs ; vigeur. - South. 

4. Newnels. 
GRE'ENSICKNESS. /. [green and fickneſs.] 

The diſeaſe of maids, fo called ſrom the pale- 
neſs which it produces. Arbutbnot. 
GREENSWARD. 2 / [green and ſward,] 
GREENSWORD. 5 The turf on which graſs 

grows. Sßhßbatſpeare. Swift. 
GREENWEED. F. [green and w.] Diers 

weed. ; | 
GRE'ENWOOD. /. [green and 2vo2d.] A wood 

conſidered as it appears in the ſpring or ſum- 


mer. Dryden. 
To GREET. v. a. [ grator, Latin; zune xan, 

Saxon.] : | 

1. To addreſs at meeting. Donne. 


2. To addreſs in whatever manner. Shakſp. 
3. To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect. Dryden. 
4. To congratulate. Spenſer. 
5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. Sha#/. 
6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay con- 
gratulations. By 
To GREET. UV. Ne To meet and ſalute. Shakf. 
GREE'TER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
greets. ; 
GREETING. /. [from gran} Salutation at 
meeting, or compliments at a diſtance. Sa. 
GREEZE. /. A flight of ſteps; a ſtep. 
GRE'GAL. a. {egrex, gregis, Latin. ] Belonging 
b : Die. 
GREGA'RIOUS. a. [gregarius, Latin. ] Going 
in flocks or herds. EP ay. 
GRE MIAL. a. [gremium, Latin. ] Pertaining 
r . 
GRENADE. , A little hollow globe or ball 
about two inches in diameter, which, being 
filled with fine powder, as ſoon as it is kindled, 
ſlies into ſhatters, to the damage of all that 


4 
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2. Air of affectation. 
T. . yy 


8 ſtands near. Ear 
RE'NADIER. ſ. [ grenadier, French: f. 
Frenade. ] A re of e 
one company in every regiment. i 
GRENA'DO. / See GRRNA DE. 
GREUT. f. A kind of foſſil body. 
GREW. The preterite of gr<, 
GREY. a. | pris, French. ] Sce GRA. 
GREYHOUND. /. [Snizhund, Sax.] A tall | 


W. att, 
Grew, 


fleet dog that chaſes in ſight. 7 ON 
GRICE. / s "I 
I. A little pig. Couldmay, 


2. A ſtep or greexe. 
To GRIDE. v. n. [gridare, Itallan.] To cut: 
to make way by cutting. Mitts. 
bees pets J A colour mixed of white aud 
8 ö Dryden, 
GRIDIRON. ſ. [ grind, Iflandick, a miete e 
iron. ] A portable grate. Spedtat:r, 
GRIEF. q. {from grieve. ] : 
1. Sorrow ; trouble for ſomething paſt, 4. 
2. [grief, Fr.] Diſeaſe; grievance; ham, 
GRIEVANCE. / from grief. ] 
1. A ſtate of uneaſineſs. South. 
2. The cauſe of uneaſineſs. Habit. 
To GRIEVE. v. a. [grever, French. ] To af. 
flict; to hurt. Faint. 
To GRIEVE. v. n. To be in pain for ſomething 
paſt; to mourn; to ſorrow, as for the death 
of friends. Shakſpeare. Dryden, 
GRIE'VINGLY. ad. [ from grieve. ] In ſortar; 
ſorrowfully. | Staijpeare, 
GRIE'VOUS. a. [ gravis, Latin.] 
1. Afflictive; painful; hard to be borne. 
„ Hoc ber. 
2. Such as cauſes ſorrow. Watts, 
3. Exprefling a great degree of uneaſineſs. Sb. 
4. Atrotious; heavy. Shakſpeare, 
GRIE'VOUSLY. as. [| from grievous. | 
1. Painfully; with pain. 

2. With ditcontent; with ill- will. 
3. Calamitouſly ; miſerably. Hfoler. 
4. Vexatiouſly; | | Rey. 
GRIE'VOUSNESS. /. [from griewveus. ] Sor- 
row; pain, Jatah, 
GRIFFIN. 7 |. [ye] A fabled animal, faid 
GRIFFON. & to be generated between the 

lion and eagle, and to have the head and paws 

of the lion, and the wings of the eagle. Peach, 
GRIG. . [A ricke, Bavarian, a little duck. ] 

1. A ſmall cel. | 

2. A merry creature. | Suppoſed from Greek. ] 
Te GRILL. v. . [grille, a grate, French. ] To 

broil'on a gridiron. „ 
GRYLLADE. f. [from gril.] Any thing 


broiled on a gridiron. 


8 17. 
Waxjpeare, 


8 pen ler q 
Knollen 


b GRTLLV. v. a. {from grill.] To haraksz 


to hurt. Hudibras. 


GRIM. a. imma, Sexon.] 
1. Having a countenance of terrour; 
hideous ; frightfullv. | 
2. Ugly; ill- looking. : Sas pear 5 
GRTMAckE. f [French ; from grim. ] . 
1. A diſtortion of the countepance nn 


affectation, or inſfolence. | 
ct On, r bs Granville 


5 GRIMALEIN 


horrible 
Denham. 


— 
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ner „ 


aller. 
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Ray. 
Sor- 
aiab. 
, ſaid 
the 
paus 


euch. 


] 


my 
] To 


thing 


araſs; 
(thr0% 


rible; 
nham. 
eat 5 


habit, 
Soutbl 
illi. 


KIR. 


| GRINDSTONE. 


"CR1 - 


ORIMA'LEIN. . [gris, K rench, and malkin.] - 


An old cat. ; Philips. 
from grim. ] Dirt deeply infinua- 
NF 12 ] Weordwward. 


1 GRIME. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To dirt; 


to ſully deeply. : Shakſpeare. 
CRTML V. ad. [from grim] | 
1. Horribly ; hideoully«, Sbalſpgare. 
2. Sourly; ſulleniy. Shakipeare. 


' GRI'MNESS. / [from grim.] Horrour ; fright- 
ſulneſs of viſage. 


. GRIN. v. u. [3nenman, Saxon, ] 


1. To ſet the teeth together and withdraw 
the lips. fy . ShaZſpeares 
2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh, Shaſp. 
GRIN. . [from the verb.] The act of cloting 
the teeth. 7 Watts. 
GRIN. / [3nyns zy nene, Saxon. ] A inare; 
a trap. 4 . Jobs 
To GRIND. v. a. preter.. I ground ; part. pail. 
* ground, ¶ z hin dan, Saxon. TIA 
1. To reduce any thing to powder by friction. 


: j Bentl y. 

2. To ſharpen or ſmooth. . / Herbert. 
3. To rub one againſt another. Bacon. 
4. To harals; to opprets. Addiſon. 


To GRIND. v. . To perform the act of grind- 
ing; to be moved as in. grinding. 
GRINDER. /. | from grind.] 
1. One that grinds. 
2+ The inſtrument of grinding. Sandys. 
3- The back- tooth. Bacon. 
GRUNDLESI ONE. 2 /. [from grind and 


which edged inſtruments are ſharpened. 
CRIUNNER. //« { from grin. ] He that grins. Ad. 
GRUNNINGLY. ad. | from grin. } With a 


, - grinning laugh. 
GRIP. /. A ſmall gitch. 


To GRIPE. v. 4. [griepan, Gothick.] 

1. To hold with the fingers cloled. Drayton. 
2. [ gripper, French. ] To catch eagerly ; to 
ſeize. ” Sbaꝶſpeare. 
3. To cloſe; to clutch. Pope. 
4. To pinch; to pieſs; to ſqueeze. Dryden. 

To GRIPE, v. n. To teel the colick. Locke. 

CRIPE. /. [from the verb.] „ 

1. Gralp; hold; ſeizure of the hand or paw. 

1 Fg _ Shakſpeare. 
2. Squeeze; preſſure. | Dryden. 

3. Oppreſſion; cruſhing power. Shatſpeare. 


4. Affliction; pinching diſtreſs. O:wway. 

5+ .{Plural.] Bellyach; colick. . - + Floyer. . 
GRIPER, . cnn gripe. | Oppreſtor; uſurer ; 

extortioner. Burton. 


CRIPINGLY. ad. {from griping. ] With pain 


a = guts, = Bacon. 
'PLE. ſ. A griping miſer. Spenſer. 
GRISAMBER. . Ambergriſe. Milton. 


GRISE, / A ſtep, or ſcale of ſteps. Shakſpeare. 

GRISKIN, £4 griſgin, roaſt meat, Irith. } The 
Vertebres of a hog broiled , 

GRISLY. a. [zmpr, Saxon. ] Dreadful ; hor- 


rible ; hideous ; frightful. Addiſon. 
GRIST. , Izmirr, Saxpn.] | : 
Is Corn to be ground, Tuſſer * 


| - 


i 


f 


' fone. ] The ſtone on 


GRO 
2. Supply; proviſion. Stbifes 
GRISTLE. /. [ zhirxle, Sax. ] A cartilage. Ray. 
GRISTLY. a. [from gr] Cartilaginous. 
GRIT. /. [ xnyxra, Saxwn. | 
1. The coarie part of meal, 
2. Oats huſced, or coarſely ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles. Pbillps. 
4. Grits are foſſils found in minute maſſes, 
formi':g together a powder; the ſeveral par- 
ticles or which are of no determinate ſhape, 
but ſeem the rudely broken fragments of 
larger malles; not to be diſſolved by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not cohering 
into a mals. ; . Hill. 
GRI'FTINESS. /. [from gritty.] Sandineſs; 
the quality of abopnding in grit. Mortimer. 
GRULTY. a. [from grit.] Full of hard par- 


ticles, Newton. 
.GRUZELIN. a. [More properly gridelen. ] Pale 
ed., 0 


Temple. 
GRI'ZZEE. |. { from gris, gray; griſaille, Fr.] 
A mixture of white and black ; gray. 
GRUVZZLED. a. {from grixzle.] Interperſed 
with gray. Dryden. 
GRUZZLY. a. [from gris, gray, French. J 
 Sumewhat gray. Bacon. 
To GROAN v. #. [ FZhanan, Sax. ] To breathe 
with a hoarſe noiſe, as in pain or agony. Pope. 
GROAN /. from the verb.] 
I. Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty. 
2. Any hoarſe dead ſound. Shakſpeare. 
GRO'ANFUL. a. fgrean and full.) Sad; 
agonizing. Not uſed. Spenſer. 
GROAT. J. [ grost, Dutch. ] | | 
1. A piece valued at tour pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a imatt ſum. S t. 
3. GxoaTs. Oats that have the hulls taken 
- off | Ainſworth. 
GRU'CER. /. [from gro{s, a large quantity. ] A 
man who buys and ſcils tea, ſugar, and plums, 
and ſpices, for gain. Ss Watts. 
GROCERY. /. | from grocer. ] Grocers ware, 
ſuch as tea, ſugar, ſpice. Clarendon. 
GRO'GERAM. , /. {gros grain, Fr.] Stuff 
GRO'GRAM. woven with a large woof 
GRO'GRAN. and a rough pile. 
GROIN. . The part next the thigh. Drydens 
GRO'M WELL. /. Gromill, or graymill. A 
plant. | Millers 
GROOM. / [grom, Dutch. ] 
1. A boy; a waiter; a ſervant. 
2. A young man. wi 
3. A man newly married. 
GROOVE. | from grave. ] 
1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. Beyleg 
2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
To GROOVE, v. 9. | from the noun. ] To cut 
hollow. Swift. 
To GROPE. v. =» [znapan, Saxon.] To feel 
. where one cannot ice. Sandys. 
To GR OE. v. . Tv ſearch by feeling in the 
dark. 5 Aue - 
GRO'PER. /. {from grepe.] One that ea 
in the dark. 8 : 
GROSS. a. [ gros, French; grofſo, Italian.] 
1. Thick 2 bulky. ; gre : "0 
B b 2 2. Shameful; 
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2. Shameful; unſeemly. Hocker. 
3. Inteliectually coarſe; palpable; impure; 
unrefined. Smalridge. 
4. Inelegant; diſproportionate in bulk. Thom. 
56. Denſe; not refined; not pure. Bacon. 
6. Stupid; dull. | Watts. 
7, Coarſe; rough; oppoſite to delicate. Wor. 
$. Thick; fat; buiky. Fell, 
GROSS. /. [from the adjeftive.] _ 
1. The main body; the main force. Addiſon. 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its 
ſeveral parts. | Hooker. 
3. Not individual, but a body together. Shak. 
4. The chief part; the main maſs. Bacune 
5. The number of twelve dozen. Locke. 
GRQO'SSLY. ad. {from graſß.] . 
1. Bujky; in bulky parts; coarſely. 
2. Without ſubtil;ty; without art; without 
delicacy. | Nexoton. 
GRO'SSNESS. ſ. [from grofs.] ! 
1. Coarſeneſs; thickneſs ; deafity. Shas 
2. Inelegant fatneſs ; unwieldy corpulence. 
3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy. 
GROT. ſ. [grotte, Fr. grotta, Ital.] A cave; 
a cavern for coolneſs and pleaſure. Prior. 
GROTE'SQUE. a. [proteſque, French. ] Diſ- 
torted of figure; unnatural. Pope. 
GRO'TTO. /. [grette, French. ] A cavern or 
cave made for coolneſs. Woodward. 
GROVE. ſ. [from grave.] A walk covered 
by trees meeting above. Granville. 
To GRO'VEL. v. 2. [gruſde, Iſlandick, flat 
upon the face.] 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the ground. 
1 Spenſer, 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity. Ad. 
GROUND. /. [zpund, Saxon. ] TT» 
1. The earth, conſidered as ſuperficially 
extended. N ET Milton. 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or 
- "D 


water. 7 . 
3. Land; country. Hudibras, 
4. Region; territory. Milton. 
5. Farm ; eſtate; poſſeſſion= Dryden. 
6. The floor or level of the place. Mattbezv. 


7. Dregs; lees; feces. Sharp. 
8. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which the 
figures are afterward painted.  Hakewill. 
9. The fundamental ſubſtance; that by which 
- the additional or accidental parts are ſupported. 
; | | P Pe. 
10. The plain ſong; the tune on which a. 
cants are raiſed. = Shakſpeare. 
11. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention. 
22. The firit principles of knowledge. Milton. 
13. The fundamental cauſe. Sidney 
14. The field or place of action. Daniel. 
15. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire. Dryden. 
16. The intervening ſpace between the flyer 
and purſuer. ; Addijon. 
17. The ſtate in which one is with reſpect to 
opponents or competitors. Atierbusy. 
18. State of progreſs or receſſion. Dryden. 
19. The foil to ſet a thing off. Shatfpeare, 
7. GROUND. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
R ks 


GRO 


1. To fix on the ground. R 

2. To found as upon cauſe or FE LEE mga 
3 To ſettle in farſt principles or rudiments 5 
knowledge. Epbeſians, 


rind. 


-GRO'UND-ASH. .. A faplin of aſh taken 


from the ground. Morti 
GROU'ND-BAIT, ſ. A bait made of bales os 
malt boiled, thrown where you angle. Walton 
GRO'UND-FLOOR. J. The lower part of- 
ouſe. a 
GRO'UND-IVY. /. Alehoof, or tunhoof. 
GRO'UND-OAK. /. A ſaplin oak. Mertimer 
GROUND. INE. /. A plant. Hill, 
GRO'UND-PLATE. J. [ In architecture.] 
The outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or 
near the ground, and framed into one another 
with mortiſes and tenons. Mortimer 
GRO'UND-PLOT. . Z 
1. The ground on which any building is 
placed. Sidney. 
2. The ichnography of a building. 9 
GROUND. RENT. ſ. Rent paid for che pri. 
vilege of building on another man's ground. 
G RO UND-ROOM. ſ. A room on the level 
with the ground. 5 5 
GCRO'UNDEDLY. ad. [from grounded.] 
VU pon firm principles. FSlanvilla. 
G RO UNDLESS. a. [from ground. ] Void 
of reaſon. Freebolder. 
GRO'UNDLESSLY. ad. 2 groundleſs.] 
Without reaſon ; without ſucceſs. Boyle. 
GRO'UNDLESSNESS. /. [from groundleſs,] 
Want of juſt reaſon. Tillotſon, 
GRO'UNDLING. /. [from pround.] | 
1. A fiſh which keeps at the bottom of the 
water. 


2. One of the low vulgar. | Shakſpeare, 


GRO'UNDLY. ad. from ground.] Upon 


principles; ſolidly. Alſcham, 
GRO'UNDSEL. /. Iznund, and pile, the bats, 

Sax. ] The timber next the ground. Moxon. 
GRO'UNDSEL. ſ. [ ſenecio, Lat.] A plant. 
GRO'UNDWORK. /. {| ground and work. ] 

1. The ground; the firſt ftratum. Dryden. 

2. The firſt part of an undertaking ; the fun- 

damentals. . Milion. 

3. Firſt principles; original reaſon. Spenſer. 
GROUP. /. [ greuppe, French. ] A crowd; 


a cluſter; a huddle. Swift. 
To GROUP. V. As { groupper, French. ] To 
put into a crowd; to huddle. Prior. 


GRO USE. ſ. A kind of fowl; a moorcock. 
GROVUT, / [Iznut, Saxon. ] 
1. Coarſe meal; pollard. Kings 
2. That which purges off. 
3- A kind of wild apple. 
To GROW. v. . preter. grew ; part. paſſ. 
grecon. z hupan, Saxon. . 
1. To vegetate ; to have vegetable motion; to 
increaſe by vegetation. | Wiſdom. 
2. To be produced by vegetation. Abbt. 
3. To ſhoot in any particular form. Dryden. 
4. To increaſe in ſtature. Samuci. 
a. To come to manhood from infancy: 22 
5 
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\ 


' Dryaen. 
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6. To iſſue, as plants from a foil. Dryden. 
To increaſe in bulk ; to become greater. 


1 To improve; to make progeſs. Pope. 
9. To abs Gn any ſtate. Sbalſpeare. 
10. To come by degrees. Rogers. 


11. To come forward; to gather ground. 


11. To be changed from one ſtate to another; 
to become either better or worſe. Dryden. 
| 13. To proceed as from a cauſe. Hooker. 


14+ To accrue; to be forthcoming. Sbhakſp. 

15. To adhere ; to ſtick together. Walton. 

16. To ſwell : a ſea term. Raleigb. 
CRO WER. /. [from grow.] An increaſer. 
7 GROWL. v. n. [grollen, Flemiſh. ] 

1. To ſnarl like an angry cur. Ellis. 
2. To murmur; to grumble. Gay. 
GROWN. The participle paſſive of grow. 

1. Advanced in growth, 

2. Covered or filled by the growth of any 

thing. ; Proverbs. 

3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature. Locke. 


CROWTH. /. [from grew. 
I, + vegetable the. Atterbury. 
2. Product; thing produced. Milton. 


3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

4. Increaſe of ſtature; advance to maturity. 

5. Improvement; advancement. Hooker. 
0 1 f- [from groſs or great 
CRO'WTNOL. head. ] 5 

Is A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 

2. An idle lazy fellow. Tuſſer. 
7 GRUB. . a» [graban, preter. grob, to 

dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deftroy by 

digging. Dtyden. 
GRUB. . [from gubbing, or mining. ] 

1. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies. Sh. 

2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf. ** Carew. 
Te GRU'BBLE. v. n. [grubelen, German.] 

To feel in the dark, _ | Dryden. 
CRUBSTREET. /. The name of a ftreet in 

London, much inhabited by writers of ſmall 

hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; 

bay any mean production is called grub- 

rect. ; 

To GRUDGE. v. a. [graygnach, Welſh.] 

1. To envy ; to ſee any advantage of another 


'vith diſcontent. Sidney. 

2. To give or take unwillingly. Addiſon. 
To CRUDGE. v. . | 

1. To murmur ; to repine. Hooker. 


2. To be unwilling ;-to be reluctant. Raleigh. 
3. To be envious. Fames. 
4. To with in ſecret. 
i f To give or have uneaſy remains. Dryden. 
CRUDGE, / from the verb.] ; 
t. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence. Sb. 
2. Anger; jll-will, _. 
3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. 
4 Envy; odium ; invidious cenſure. 
% Remorſe of conſcience. - . 
6. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a 


68 UP | 5 Ainſworth. 
RUDGINGLY. 44. [from grudge. ] Un- 
wilingly ; malignantly. Dryden. 


CRUEL. . [gruelle, French.] Food made 
by boiting Arburbros. 


g oatmeal in water. 


Dryden. * 


Saui „ 
Ben Jans. 


G UA 
CRUFF. . [gref,, Dutch. ] Sour of aſpect; 


arſh of manners. Addiſon. 
GRU'FFLY. ad. [from pgruff.] Harſhly; 
ruggedly, . Dryden. 
GRU'FFNESS. .. [from gruff.] Ruggednels of 
mien; harſhneſs of look or voice. 
GRUM. a. [from grumble.) Sour; furlys 
ſevere. | Arbuthbnots 
To GRU'MBLE DV. N. [grommelen, Dutch. ] 


1. To murmur with diſcontent, Pricy. 
2. To growl; to ſnarl. Dryden. 
3- To make a hoarſe rattle. Rowe. 


GRU'MBLER. g. [from grumble.] One that 
grumbles; a murmurer. Swift. 
GRUMBLING. /. [from grumble.] A mur- 
muring through diſcontent. balſpeare. 
GRUME. .. [grumeau, Fr. grumus, Latin. J 
A thick viſcid conſiftence of a fluid. Quincy, _ 
GRUMLV. ad. [from grum.] Sullenly; 


moroſely. 8 „ 
GRU*MOUS. a. [from grume.] Thick; 
clotted. Arbutbnot. 


GRU'MOUSNESS. /. [from grumous.] Thick- 

neſs of a coagulated liquor. iſeman. 
GRU'NSEL. /. [uſually grovndfil.] The 

lower part of the building. Milton. 
To GRUNT. v. n. [grunio, Latin. ] To 
To GRU'NTLE. £ murmur like a hog. Gay, 
wes = . [from the verb.] The noiſe of 


a hog. Dryden, 
GRUNTER, /. [from grunt, ] 
1. He that grunts. . 

2. A kind of fiſh, Ainſroorth. 
GRU'NTLING. / [from grunt.J. A young 
hog. | 
To GRUTCH. Ve ne To envy; to repine; to 

be diſcontented. . Ben Jenſon. 
GRUTCH. / [from the verb.] Malice; ill- 
will. Hud bras. 
GRY. ,. Any thing of little value. Di#. 
GUAIA'CUM. /. A phyſical wood. 5 
GUARAN TEE. ſ. [guarant, French. ] A 
power who undertakes to ſee ſtipulations per- 
formed. | South. 
To GUARANTY. v. a. [guarantir, Fr.] 
To undertake to ſecure the performance of 
any articles. 
To GUARD. v. a. [garder, French; from our 
word eward, ] 


1, To watch by way of defence and ſecurity, 

2. To protect; to defend. Walter. 

3. To preſerve by caution, Addiſon. 
4. To provide againit objections. Broome. 


5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or arnamental 


borders. Obſolete. ; Sha ſpeare. 
To GUARD. D. Ts To be in a ſtate of cau- 
tion or defence. Collier. 


GUARD. {/. [ garde, French. ] 
1. A man, or body of men, whoſe bufineſs is 
to watch. Miltsn, 

2. A ſtate of caution ; vigilance. S malridęe. 

3, Limitation ; anticipation of objection. Atr, 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border, 

5. Part of the hilt of a ſword. CP 
GUA'RDAGE. . [from guard.]. State of 
- wardſhip. Obfolete,  Shakſpeare, 

B b 3 GUARDER. 
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SUARDER. /. One who guards. 
GUA'RDIAN. /. [gardicn, French. 
2. One to whom the care and perſervation of 
any thing is committed. Shak ſpeare. 
A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe. Not uled. 
GUA'RD:AN of rhe Spiritualities. He to 
whom the ſpiritual jufiſdictien of any dioceſe 
is committed, during the vacancy of the ſee. 
GUARDIAN a. Ferforming the office of a 
kind protector or ſuperintendant. Dryden. 
GUARDIANSHIP. . [from guardian] The 
office of a guardian L* Eftrange. 
GUA'RDLESS. a. [from guard. ] Without 


defence 1 VMaaller. 
GUA'RDSHIP. /. from gaard.] | 
1, Care; prote&ion. Sæoi ft. 
2. [guard and ſhip. ] A king's ſhip to guard 
the coaſt. 3 5 
ir of * * 
e e a ö . A plant. Miller. 


GUBERNA'TION. ſ. [gubernatio, Latin. ] 
Government; ſuperintendency. Watts. 
GU/DGEON. /. [ gnjon, French. ] 
1. A imall fiſh found in brooks and rivers, 
and eaſily caught. Pope. 
2. A man eaſily cheated. Swift. 
3. Something to be caught to a man's own 
diſadvantages. Shakſpeare. 
GUE'RDON. ſ. [pguerden, French. ] A re- 
ward; a recompence. : Knoles. 
To GUESS. v. x. [gen, Dutch. ] 
1. To conjecture; to judge without any 
certain-principles of judgment. Raleigh. 
2. To conjecture righty. Stilling fret. 
To GUESS. v. a. To hit upon by accident. 


GUESS. from the verb.] Conjecture ; 


judgment without any politive or certain 
grounds. Prior, 
GUE'SSER. ſ. [from gueſs. ] ConjeQurer 
ene who judges without certain knowledge, 
GUE'SSINGLY. ad. [from gurfſing. } Con- 
jecturally; uncertaialy.  Sbakſpeare. 
GUEST. /. [xepr, x pr, Saxon] 
1. One entertained in the houſe of another. 
2. A ſtranger; one who comes newly to re- 
fide. Sidney. 
SGUESTCHAMBER. ſ. Chamber of enter- 
tainment. Mark. 
To GU'CGLE. v». u. 
To ſound as water running with intermil- 
ſions out af a narrow-mouthed veſlel, 
GUIDAGE. /. [from guide. ] The reward 


given to a guide. | 
GUIYDAK*CE. . [from guize.] Direction; 


government. : a . Ropers. 
Ta GUIDE. v. a. [guider, French.) 
1. To direct. : South. 


2. To govern by counſel; to inſtruct. Pja/ms. 

2. To regulate; to ſuperintend. D. > Pieq. 
GUIDE. ſ. { guide, French. ] Sf F 
I. One who directs another in his way. 

2. One who direQs another in his conduct. 

3. Director; regulator. Hooker. 


GUIDELESS. 3. [from guide.] Without a 
guide. ©; Wk Dryden, 
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1. One that has he care of an orphan. Arb. 


[ gorgoliare, Italian. ] 


G- 1 1 

GUTDER. /. [from guide.] Director; regu- 
lator ; guide South 
GUILD. 1 Fildrap, Saxon.] A ſociety; 
a corporation; a fraternity. cel. 
GUILE. J. gu lle, old French, ] Deceitful 
cunnirg : infidjous artifice. Miltin, 


. GUI LEFUL. 2. [ guile and full.) | 
1. Wily; infidious ; miſchievouſly artful. Pr. 


2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous. Sho. 
GUILEFULLY. ad. [from guileful.] Inſi- 
dioufly ; treacher-ully. fille. 
GUTLEFULNESS /. [from guileful.] Se. 
cret treachery tricking cunning, ” 
GUIFLELESS. 2. from guile.] Free from 
deceit; without inſidiouſneſs. 
GUILER. . [from guile.] One that betrays 
into danger by infidious practices. WOIEIES 
GUILT. . [z, Saxon. | x 
1. The ſtate of a man Jv{tly charged with a 
crime. ; Hammord. 
2. A crime; an offence. Shak(prare, 
GUFLTILY. ad, [from evilty.} Without 
Innocence. 5 Sab peare. 
GUPFLTINESS. / [from guilty.] The Rate of 
being guilty ; confcioulneſs of crime. Sid. 
GUILTLESS. a. [ſrom guilt. } Innocent; 
free from crime. | Bote. 
GUYLTLESSLY. ad. [from gviltle's. | With. 
out guilt, innocently. . 
GUIL'TLESSNESS., / [from gute.] Inno- 
cence; freedom from crime. 
GUILTY. a. {Fi1lt1z, Saxon.] 
1. Juſtly chargeable with a crime; not inro- 
cent. Shakſpeares 
2. Wicked ; corrupt. - Thomior, 


GUINEA. . [from Cuinea, a country in Afri- 


ca abounding with gold.] A gold coin valued 

at one and twenty ſhillings. 
GUINEADROPPER. J. One who cheats 

by dropping guineas. Cay. 
GUINEAHEN. . A ſmall Indian hen. 
GUINFAPEPPER. /. A plant. Miller. 


GUENEAPIES, ſ. A ſmall animal with a pig's 


ſnout. 
GUISE. /. [guiſe, French. ] | 
1. Manner; mien; habit. Fai fix. 
2. Practice; cuſtom; property. Ben 7-r/on. 
3. External appearance; dreſs. J empie. 
GUITAR. /. [gbitara, Italian.] A ſtripged 
inſtrument of muſick. Prior. 
GULCH. . [from gulo, Latin. ] Avittlc 
GuLehn. glutton. Shinrer. 
GULES. a. [perhaps from geule, the throat. ] 


Red, in he aldry. Sha$ſpeare, 
GULF. [g, Italian. ] | 
1. A bay; an opening into land. Knoles, 


2. An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. per}, 
3. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy. Shakſpeare 
4. Any thing infatiable. Shakſprare. 
GU'LFY. a. from gulf. ] Full of gults or 
- whirlpools. ede 


To GULL. v. a. Leier, Fr. to cheat.] To, 


trick; to cheat; to de fraud. Dy des. 
GULL. /. { from the verb.] 
1. A ſea bird. h | 
. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. _ 55 


King Charles. 


* 


} 


GUN 
3. A fupid animal; one eaſily cheated. Sha. 
GULLCATCHER. /. [guil and catch.] A 


cheat; a-man of trick. Shat#ſpeare. 
 GULLER. 1 [ from gull. ] A cheat; an 


impoſtor. : 
UA. LER V. , [from gull. ] Cheat; im- 
poſture. Ai: ſꝛvorth. 


GULLET. f. {[goulet, French. ] The throat; 
the oeſophagus. | Denham. 
J GU'LLY. v. n. To run with noiſe. 
CULLYHOLE. . The hole where the gut- 
ters empty themſelves in the ſubterraneous 
ſewer. a 
GULO'SITY. /. [from galiſus, Lat.] Greedi- 
neſs; gluttony; voracity. Brcaun. 
To GULP. v. a. [| golpen, Dutch. ] To ſwaliow 
eagerly ; to ſuck down without inteimi ſſion 
_ - Ga . 
GULP. ſ. [from the verb.] As much a 
can be ſwallowed at once. More. 
GUM. f. [ gummi. Lat. ] 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a reſin, 
in being more viſcid, and difolying in aqueous 
menſtruums. | Quincy. 
2. [oma, Saxon.] The fleſhy covering 
that c mains the teeth. Swift. 
To GUM. v. a. To cloſe with gum. iſeman. 
CUMMINESS. ſ. {from gummy. The ſtate 
of being gummy. Wiſeman. 


GCUMMO'SITY.* . [from gummous. | "The. 


nature of gum ; gummineſs. Fleyer. 
GUMMOUS. a. | from gam. ] Of the nature 
of zum. 1 ot | Woodward. 
GUMMY. a. [from gam. ] | 
1. Conſiſting of gum ; ot the nature of gum. 
” Dryden. 
2, Productive of gum. , Milton. 
3. Overgrown with gum, Dryden. 
GUN. . The general name for firezrms; the 
inſtrument from which ſhot is diſcharged by 
fire. __ Knolles, Granville. 
GUNNEL. ſ. [corrupted fo. gurnwale. ] 
GUNNER. f. {from gun.) Cannonierz he 
whoſe employment is to manage rhe artillery 
in a ſhip, Shatſpeare. 
CUNNERY. /, [from gunner.] The ſcience 
of artillery; the art of managing cannon. 
GUNPOWDER. ,. [gun and pueoder.] The 


powder put into guns to be fired. Brown. 


GUNSHOT. /. [gun and fout.] The reach or 


range of a gun. Dryden. 
GUNSHOT. a. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
GCUNSMITH. / [gun and ſmub.] A man 

whoſe trade is to make guns. Mortimer, 
CU STICK. /. [gun and flick-] The ram- 


mer of a gun. Steuart. 


GUNS TOCK. /. [gun and ſtock.] The wood 


to which the barrel of. the gun is fixed. 

1 | Mortimer. 
CU N STONE. Je. [gun and fone.) The ſhot 
of cannon, | - Shak (peare. 


CUNWALE, or GU'NNEL of a Sbip. . That 


Piece of timber which reaches on either tide 
of the ſhip from the half deck to the fore- 
eaſtle; this is called the gunwale, whether 

Gere be guns in the ſhi p Ur no. Harris. 
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GURGE. . [gurges, Latin, ] Whirlpool ; 
ulf. | 
GU RGION. T. The coarſer part of the meal, 
fifted from the bran. 
To GURGLE v. n. [gorgsliare, Tial.] To 
fall or guſh with a noiſe, as water from a bot- 


tle. Pape. 
GUANARD. a f- Tgournal, F rench.] A 
GU'RNET, kind of ſea fiſh, p. 


To GUSH v. n geftelen, Dutch. ] 
T J flow or ruſh out with violence; not to 
ſpring in a ſmail ſtream, but in a la ger body. 

N Themſon. 
2. To emit in a copious efflux ion. Popes 

GUSH. h. [from the verb.] An emiſſion of 
liquor in a large quantity at once. Harvey. 

GU'SSET. ſ. [get, French.] Any piece 
ſewed on cloth, in order to ſtreygthen it. 

GUS ./. [gut, French; guſtus, Laun.] 
1. Senſe of taſting Pope. 
2. Height of perception. Milton. 
3. Love; liking. Till tfons 
4+ Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. Dryden. 
5. [from guftick, Iſlandiclc.] A ſudden 
violent blaſt of wind. Sha peare. Addiſon. 

GU'STABLE. a. ute, Latin. ha 

1. To be taſted. | Harvey. 
2. Pleaſant to the taſte. | Derbam. 

GU STATION. /. [gufts, Latin.] The act 


of taſting. | Browne 
GU'STFUL. a. [guſt and full.] Taſteful; 
well- taſted. De-ay of Piety. 


60570. [Italian.] 
1. The relith of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites ſenſations in the pa- 
late, 5 | Derbam. 
2. Intellectual taſte; liking. Dryden. 
GU'STY. a. [from gut.] Stormy; tempeſ- 
tuous. Sbakſpeare. 
GUT. f. | kutteln, German.] 5 
1. The long pipe reaching with many convo- 
lutions from the f:mach to the vent. Bacon. 
2. The ſtomach; the receptacle of food: 
proverbially. f Hudibras. 
3. Gluttony; love of gormandizing. Hakew 
To GUT. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
I. To eviſcerate ; to draw; to extenterate. 
2. To plunder of contents. Spectator, 
GU'TTATED. a. [from putta, Latin, a 
drop.] Beiprinkied with drops; bedropped. 
GU”TTER. /. | from guttur, a throat, Latin. J 
A paſſage for water, Add iſon. 
To GUT TER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cut in ſmall hollows. FSandys. 
To GU'T TILE. v. n. [from gut.] To feed 
luxuriouſly ; to gormandize. Dryden. 
To GU TTL E, v. a. | from gut.] To ſwallow. 
A low word. L'Eftrange. 
GU'TTLER. /. [from gurtle.] A greedy eater. 
GU'TTULOUS. a. | from guttula, Latin. ] 
In the form of a ſmall drop. rOWne 


to the 


nounced. in the throat; 
der. 


belonging 
throat. | 


 GU'T TURALNESS. f. [from guttural.] 


The quality of being guttural. i, 


Milton. , 


GU'TTURAL. a. [gutturalis, Latin. ] Pro- 
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GUTWORT. / [gut and wort.] An herb. 
GUY. / {from guide.] A rope uſed to lift any 
thing into the ſhip. 
To GZ ZLE. v. n. [from gut or guft.] To 
gormandize; to feed immoderately. Gay. 
To GU'ZZLE. v. a To ſwallow with im- 
moderate guſt. Dryden. 
GU ZZLER. y. [from guzzle.] A gorman- 
dlæer. Dryden. 
GYBE. ſ. [See G1zx,] A ſneer; a taunt; 
a ſarcaſm. Shakſpeare. 
To GYBE. v. n. To ſneer; to taunt. Spenſ. 
GYMNASTICALLY. ad. [from gymma- 
fick.] Axhletically ; fitly for ſtrong hg 
Wi Eo oon. 


GYMNA' STICK. as [ pvpare7ind;e ] Pertaine 


 GYMNOSPE'RMOUS. 4a. 


GYV 


ing to athletick exerciſes. Arburbng: 
GY'MNICK. a. [yvpurnig.] Such as braQiſe 
the athletick or gymnaſtick exerciſes. 
7 8. 
ow ig ·] Having the ſeeds —_ 9 
GY'NECOCRASY. /. La HavIa.] Pet. 
ticoat government ; female power, 
GYRA'TION. ſ. [gyrus, Latin.] The act of 
turning any thing about. Neewton, 
GYRE, . [gyrus, Latin.} A circle deſeribed 
by any thing going in an orbit. Sangys, 
GYVES. /. [geryn, Welih.} Fetters ; chaing 
for the legs. | Ben Fenſon. 


To GYVE. v. a. To fetter; to ſhackle, 50. 


8 B: A. 


HAB 
H Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, a 


note of aſpiration, ſounded only by -a 
ſtrong emiflion of the breath, without 
any conformaticn of the organs of ſpeech, and 
is therefore by many grammarians accounted 
no letter. The 5 in Engliſh is ſcarcely ever 
mute at the beginning of a word: as, beuſe. 
HA. interj ect [ ba, Latin. ] 
1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſudden 


queſtion, or ſudden exertion. Shakſpeare. 
2. An expreſſion of laughter. Dryden. 
HAAK./. A fiſh. Ainſworth. 


HA BEA CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ which 
' a man, indicted of ſome treſpaſs, being laid in 
priſon for the ſame, may have out of the 
King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf thi- 
ther at his own coſts. Cowvel. 
HABERDA'SHER. ſ. One who ſells ſmall 
wares ; a pedlar. Bacon. 
HA'BERDINE. /. A dried falt cod, - Ainſw, 
HA'BERGEON {. [Laubergeon. French. ] Ar- 


mour to cover the neck and breaſt, Hudibras. 


HABILIMENT. f. [babilement, French. ] 
"Dreſs; clothes ; garment. „„ WoolT. 
To HABULITATE. v. n. [ habiliter, French. ] 
To qualify ; to entitle. Bacon. 
HABILITA'TION. /. [from Babilitate.] Qua- 
fiction. Bacon. 
HABVLITY. f. [babilite, French. ] Faculty; 
power : now ability. | 
HA'BIT. / ben . Latin. } 8 
. State of any thing: as, babit of body. 
2. Dreſs; accoutrement. Dryden. 
3. Habit is a power in man of doing any 
thing acquired by frequent doing. Locke. 
4. Cuſtom; inveterate uſe. South. 
To HAT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
. dreſs; to accoutre; to array. Clarendon. 
HA'BITABLE 4. [habitable, F re] Capable 
of bcing- dwelt in, Denne. 


AC 


HA'BITABLENESS. ſ. [from babitable.) 
Capacity of being dwelt in. More, 
HA'bBITANCE. /. [habitatio, Latin.] Duell. 
ing ; abode. Spenſer, 
HA'BITANT. /, [bahirant, French.] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in any place. Pepe. 
HABITA'TION. ,. | habitation, Sos of 


1. The act of dwelling ; the ſtate of a place 
receiving dwellers. 
2. Place of abode ; ' dwelling, Milten. 


HABIT A'TOR. ſ. [ Latin.] Dweller; inha- 
bitant. Brome. 
HABTTUAL. 4. [habitue!, Fr.] Cuſtomary; 
acc uſto ed; inveterate. Ssutb. 
HABUTUALLY. ad. {from habitual. Cuſ- 
tomarily ; by habit, Arbuthmt. 
HABUTUATE. v. a. [ habiteur, Fr.] To ac- 
cuſtom ; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repe- 


tition. | Tilletſots 
HA BITV DE. ſ. [babituds, Latin. ] 
1. Relation; reſpect. f Hale. 


2. Familiarity; converſe; frequent inter- 

courſe. Dryden. 

3+ Long cuſtom ; habit ; inveterate uſe. 

4. The power of doing any thing acquired by 

frequent repetition. | Dryden. 
HA BNAB. ad. [hap ne bap.] At random; 

at the mercy of chance. Hudibras. 
To HACK. v. a. [haccan, Saxon] 

1. To cut into-ſmall pieces; to chop. Sidney. 

2, To ſpeak unreadiiy, or with heſitation. Sb. 
To HACK. v. 3. Te turn hackney or profti- 


tute. | Shakſpeares 
HA'CKLE. ſ. Raw filk ; any filmy ſubſtance 
unſpun. | Malton. 


To HA'CKLE. v. 3. [from hack.) To dreſs 
fi : Ewe 


ax. 
HA'CKNEY. ſ. [hacnei, Welſh. ] 
1. A pacing horte. ; 
2, A hired horſe 5 hired horſes being _ 
1 5 


HAI 


F t to pace. Jacon. 
4, A hiceling; a proftitute. Roſcommon. 
J. Any thing let out for hire. Pope. 


A thing much uſed; common. Harvey. 
4, HA'CKNEY. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
praQtiie in one thing; to accuſtom to the 
road. Shakſpeare. 
HACQUETON. /. [haguet, old French. 
Some piece of armour. Spenſer, 
HAD. The preterite and part. paſſ. of have. 
HA'DDOCK. ſ. [badet, French. ] A fea fiſh 
of the cod kind. Be Caretu. 
Har T. ſ. [bæpr, Saxon.] A handle; that 
rt of an inſtrument that is taken into the 
ind. ö Dryden. 
7 HAF T. v. a. {from the noun.] To ſet in 
a haft. 
HAG. .. [hæzepre, a goblin, Saxon. ] 
1. A fury; a the monſter. 
2. A witch; an enchantreſss Sbhalſpeare. 
. An old ugly woman. Dryden. 
1 HAG. v. a. [from the noun.] To tormeat ; 
to haraſs with terrour. Hudibras. 
HA'GARD. a. [ bagard, French. ] 
1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaimable. Spen ſer. 
2. e Ger. ] Lean; rugged; ugly. LE. 
z. Deformed with paſſion. Smith, 
HA'GGARD. /, | 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. Shakſp. 
2. A ſpecies of hawk. Sandy. 
HA'GGARDLY. ad. {from bagg: rd.] Be- 
formedly ; uglily. ryden. 
HA'GGESS. /. | from heg or back. ] A mafs of 
meat encloſed in a membrane. 
HA'GGISH. a. [from heg.] Of the nature 
of a hag ; deformed ; horrid. Shakſprare, 
7. HA'CGLE. v. a. [corrupted from backle or 
back.] To cut; to chop; to mangle. Shak. 
To HA'GGLE. v. n. To be tedious in a bar- 
gain ; to be long in coming to the price. 
HA'GGLER. /, [from bagg/e.] 
1. One that cuts. ; a 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HA'GIOGRAPHER. .. [Zy®- and yedpw.] 
A holy writer. TT divide the holy 
ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament into the law, 
the prophets, and the þ1giographers. _ 
HAH. interj. An expreſſion of ſudden effort. 
HALL. {. ſhagel, Saxon. ] Drops of rain frozen 
in their falling, : Locke. 
7: HALL. v. n. To pour down hail. Jſaiab. 
e MAIL. interj. [hœl, health, Saxon.] A term 
of ſalutation; health, Milton. 
To HAIL. v. n, [from the noun.] To ſalute; 
to call to. 5 : Dryden. 
HAILSHOT. {. [bail and ſpor.] Small ihot 
(catered like hail. Hayward.. 
HAILSTONE. /. [bail and fone.] A particle 
or ſingle- ball of hail. Shakſpeare. 
HA'ILY. a. [from hail.] Conſiſting of hail. 
HAIR, J. hæn, Saxon. 
1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. With a microſcope, we find that 
' hairs have each a round bulbous root which 
'lies pretty deep in the ſkin, and which draws 
„ Fasir nouriſhment from the ſurrounding hu- 


HAL 


mours: that each hair conſiſts of five or fix 
others, wrapt up in a common tegument. 

| Quiney. 
2. A ſinge hair. | Shakſpeares 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Shakjpeare. 

. Courſe ; order; grain. Shakfpeare. 
HA'IRBRAINED. 3. [rather Barebrained.] 
Wild; irregular. Judges. 


HAIR BEL. . The name of a flower; che 


hyacinth. | 

HA'iRBREADTH. ſ. [hair and breadth.] A 
very ſmall diſtances udges. 

HA'IRCLOTH. ,. [hair and clotb.] Stuff 
made of hair, very rough and prickly, worn 
ſometimes in mortification. Crew. 


HA'IRINESS. /. Ne hairy.] The ſtate of + 


covered with hair. 

HAIRLA'CE. 1 [hair and /ace.] The fillet 
with which the women tie up their hair. 

HA'TRLESS. 4. [from hair, ] Without hair, 

HA'RY. a. [from hair. ] 


dein 


1. Overgrown with hair. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Conſiſting of hair. Dryden. 
HAK RE. ſ. A kind of fiſh, Carews 


HA'KOT. g. [from babe.] A kind of fiſh. 

HAL, in local names, is derived like 4/ from 
the Saxon healls, i. e. a hall. | 

HA'LBERD. J. [ Palebarde, Fr.] A battle-axe 
fixed to a long pole. 7 

HALB ERDIER. / ¶balebardier, French. ] One 
who is armed with à halberd. 

HA LCVYON. g. [ halcyo, Latin.] A bird that 
breeds in the ſea : there is always a calm dur- 
ing her incubation. _— re. 

HA'LCYON. a. [from the noun.} Placid z 
quiet; fill, 

HALE. 4. Healthy; ſound ; hearty. Spenſer. 

To HALE. v. a. [| halen, Dutch.] To drag by 
ſorce; to pull violently. Sax 

HA'LER. ,. [from bale.] He w 
hales. 

HALF. f. [heal, Saxon. ] 

1. A moiety ; one part of two; an equal 
part. Ben Fenſan. 
2. It ſometimes has a plural fignification 
when a number is divided. : | 

HALF. ad. In part ; equally. Dryden, 


pulls and 


HALF-BLOOD. h. One not born of the ſame - 


father and mother. Loc te. 


HALF-BLOODED. 2. Mean; degenerate. Sb. 


HALF-FACED. a. Showing only part of the 
face. Shatſpeares 
HALF-HEARD. a. ImperfeRly heard. | 
HALF-MOON. /. The moon in its appearance 
when at half increaſe or decreaſe. 
HALF-PENNY. . [plural ba/f-perce.] A 
_ Copper | 
HALF-PIKE. / The ſmall pike carried by 
othcers. Tatler, 
HALF-SEAS over. A proverbiat expreſſion for 


any one far advanced. It is commonly uſed 


of one half drunk. Dryden. 
HALF-SPHERE. . Hemiſphere. Ben Jonſon. 
HALF-STRAINED. 3. Half-bred ; imperte&R. 
Dryden. 

HALF-SWORD. / Cloſe fight, Sha As. 
d 7 HALT +» 


Denham. 


3. Brown. © 


coin, of nich two make a penny. Dr. 
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HAM 


HALF-WAY. ad. In the middle. Granville. 
HALF- WIT. /. A blockhead; a fooliſh fellow. 


Dryden. 
HA'LIBUT. /. A ſoit of fiſh. 
HALIDOM. /. Our bleſſed lady. Spenſer. 


HATIMASS. /. I Palig and maſs. ] The teaft 
of All Souls. Shakſpeare. 
HATLITUQUS. &. [b4a/itzs, Latin.} Vapour- 
ous ; fumous. 5 
HALL. /. { hal, Saxon. ] 
1. A court of juſtice. | 

2. A manor houſe ſo called, becauſe in it 
were held courts for the tenants. Addiſon. 
3. The publick room of a corporation. | 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe. Milton. 
HALLELU'JAH. ,. I. og] Praiſe ye the 
Lord. A ſong of thankſgiving. Milton. 
HA EIL OO. interj. [allons, let us go! Fr.] A 


word of encouragement when dogs are let 


looſe on the game. Dryden. 
To HALLOO. v . [tgler, French.] To cry 
as af er the dogs. : Sidney. 

To HA'LLOO. v. a. 
1. To encourge with ſhouts. Prior. 
2. To chaſe with ſhouts. Sbakſpeare. 
3. To call or ſhout to. Sbakłiteare. 


To HALLO W. v. 4. [halzian, haliz, Saxon, 
holy. ; | | 
15 14 conſecrate; to make holy. Hooker, 
2. To reverence as holy: as, hallowed be thy 
name. he 
HALLUCINA'TION. , [allucinat io, Latin. ] 
Errour; blunder, miſtake. Agd:jon. 
HALM. q [healm, Saxon. } Straw. 28 
HALO. /, A red circle round the fun or moon. 
; | N.:wion, 
HA'LSENING. a. [bals, German.] Sounding 
harſhly." Carew. 
HA'LSER. /. {from half, neck, and reel, Sax. 
a rope. ] A rope leſs than a cable. 
Jo HALT. v. . { heal», Saxon, lame. ] 
1. To limp; to be lame. 


2. To ſtop in a march. Addi, n. 


3. To heſitate; to ſtand dubious. Kings. 
4. To fail; to faulter. * Shatſpeare. 


HALT. 4. | from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 
+.» HA'NCES. ./. [In architeQuic. } The ends of, 


HALT. /. | from the verb. 
1. The act of limping; the manner, of 
limping. 

2. [alte, Fr. 
HALTER. / WS balt.} He who limps. 
HALTER. /. [bealrrne, Saxon. ] 
* I. A rope to hang maefactors. 

2. A cord; a ſtrong firing, 


bind with a cord. Atterbury. 
To HALVE. v. a. [from 5 f, kalves.] To 
divide into two parts. . 
HALVES. inter j. [from half.] An expreflion 
by which any one lays claim to an equal ſhare, 
HAM, whether initial or final, is no other than 
the Saxon ham, a houſe, farm, or village. 
HAM. ſ. [ham, Saxon. | 
1. The hip; the hinder part of the articula- 
tion of the thigh. : Wijemane. 
2. The thigh of a hog fal:ed. Pepe. 
5 | 


Boyle. 


D: yden. 


Shakſpeare.. 
Sardys.. 


To HAL TER. . a. [tzom the noun.] To 


HAN 
HA'MATED. a. [hamatus, Latin. ] Hoek ; 
fet with huoks. ; 
To HA'MBLE. v. a. {ſrom bam. ] To cut u 
ſinews ; to hamſtring. 
HAME. , ſhama, Saxon.] The collar by 
which a horſe draws in a waggon. 
HAMLET. / [ham, Sax. and the terminaiicn 
tet.] A ſmall village. 
HAMMER. J. [hamen, Saxon. ] 
1. The inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle 
and heavy head, with which any thing iz 
forced or driven. Brown, 
2. Ang thing deſtruQive. Hakenwiil, 
To HAMMER. v. a. [from the noun. | 
I, To beat with a hammer. Sandyt. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. Dryden. 
3. To work in the mind; to contrive by in- 
tellectual labour. Shakſpeare. 
To HAMMER. v. n. 
1. To work; to be buſy. Sha bfg are. 
2 To be in agitation. Sbalſ peare. 
HA MMERER. /. [from bammer.] He why 
works with a hammer. 


IC 


Bacon. 


HAMMERHARD. J. banner and hard. 


Hamme bard is when you harden iron or tee] 
with much hammering on it, Moxar, 
HA'MMOCK. J. | hamaca, Saxon. ] A ſwing- 
5 ing bed. . ; IN Temple. 
HAMPER. { [banaprrium, low Latin] A 
large baſket for carriage. Swift, 
To HA'MPER, v. a. f 
1. To ſhackle; to entangle in chains. Herb. 
2. Toeninare; to inveigle. Hludturas. 
3. To complicate; to entangle. Acre. 
4. To perplex; to embarials by many lets 
and troubles, Hud bras. 
HA'MS- RING. / [ bum and ftrino.] The 
tenden of the ham. Shatſ;eare 
70% RA MSTRING. v. a. preter. and part. pail, - 
bemſiruns. To lame by cutting the tendon of 
the ham. Dryden. 
HA NAT ER. ſ. ¶ banaperium, low Latin. A 
treaſury; an exchequer. Bacon. 
HA NCES. . IIn a ſhip.] Falls of the fife- 
rails placed on banniſters on the poop and 
qua terdeck down to the gang wa. Harris. 


elliptical arches. Harris. Moxon. 


I | HAND. /. [hand, hond, Saxon. 
A ſtop in a march. Milton. 


I. The palm with the fingers. Beril y. 
2. Mealſu:e of four inches. 
3. Side, right or left. Exodus. 


4. Fart 3 quarter; ſide: this is alle, u all 
hands. SWifts 
5, Ready payment: be Lad bis money in hand, 
and gave no credit.  Tillotjin. 
6. Rate; price: he ſold at a good band. Þacon. 
7. Terms; conditions: this will be ſuffered 
at 25 hand. Taylir. 
8. Act; deed; external action: his hand 


Went nat With his Wiſhess King Charles, 
9. Labour 3 act of tne hand. Addiſon, 
10. Performance. | Shak feare. 
11. Power of performance. Aadiſer. 
12. Attempt; undertaking. Spenſer. 
13. Manner of gathering or taking: ” 7 
a 5 


— 
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HAN 


thered bis due with a gentle hand. 


Bacon. 
14. Workmanſhip; power or act of manu- 


faturing or making. ; Cheyne. 
15. Manner of acting or performing. Dry. 
10. Agency; part in action ; South. 
17. The act of giving or preſentiag. Samuel. 
18. Act cf receiving any thing ready to one's 
hand. ; Locke. 
19. Care; neceſſity of managing. Pope. 
20. Diſcharge of duty. Hacker. 


21. Reach; nearneis: as, at band, within 


reach. 5 Bay le. 


22. Manual management. Dryden. 
23. State of being in preparation. OIvutfp. 


24. State of being in preten: agitation. Shak. 


x O ; | 
25. Cards held at a game. Bacon. 


20. That which is uted in oppoſition to an- 


other. | Hudibras. 
27. Scheme of action. B-n Jonſon. 
28. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority. Hays 
29. Competition; conteſt. DDakipeare. 
30. Tranſmilfion 3 conveyance. Cal. 
31. Poſt-thon ; power. | 

2. Preifure of the bridle. Sha#/peares 
33. Method of government; diſcipline ; re- 
ſtraint. | ; Bac. 
34 Influence 3 management. Daniel. 


35. That which performs the office of a hand 


in pointing. , SORE 
30. Agent; perſon employed. Swift. 
37. Giver and receiver, Tillatſen. 


38. An actor, a workman; a ſoldier. 

39. Catch or reach without choice. Nilton. 

40. Form or caſt of writing. Felton. 

41. HAND over bead, Negligentiy ; raſhly. 
L' ffrrange. 


42. HAN D to HAND. Cloſe fight. Soak. 
43. HAND in HAND, in union; con- 
jointly. Sævift. 
44. HAND in Hax b. Fit; pat. Shak/p. 


45. HAN V ts mouth. 
46. To bear n HAND. To keep in expecta- 
tion; to elude. Shakipeare, 
47. To be HAND and Glove. To be intimate 
and familiar; to ſuit one another. 
To HAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


As want requires. 


1, To give or tranſit with the hand. Brown. 


2. To guide or lead by the hand. Donne. 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. Shatkpeare. 
4. To manage; to move with the hand, 

5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion; to deliver down 
from one to another. Mcod tua; d. 
Haxp is much uſed in compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a Band- 
Jaw; or borne im the hand, as a handborrow. 
HANDBARROW. / A frame on which any 
thing is carried by the hands of two men, 
without wheeling on the ground. Tuſſer. 
HAND. BASKET. J. A portable baſket. 
HAND-BELL. ſ. A bell rung by the hand. 


HAND-BREAD TH. . A ſpace equal to the 


bre dth of the hand; a palm. 
HAND ED. 9. from hand. 

1. Having the uſe of the hand left or right. 
2. With hands joined. 


Arbulbnot. 


Hoc ter. 


Ailton. OP 


HANDER, wn Lfrow band. | Tranſmitter j 


HAN 


conveyor in ſucceſſion. | 
HANDFAST. /. [Land and a.] Hold 

cuſtody, Obſolete. Shakjpeare. - 
HA'NDFUL ſ. [hand and full.] 


1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 


| Aiddiſons 
2. A palm; a hand's breadth. Bacon. 
3. A [mali number or quantity. Clarendon. 


HAND GALLOF. /. A flow eaſy gallop, in 
which the hand preſſes the bridle to hinder 
increaſe of ſpeed, Dryden. 

HAND. GUN. /. A gun wielded by the hand. 


HANDI CRAFT. / | hand and craft.] Manual. 


occupation. Sao. 
HANDICRATTSMAN. ſ. [Landicraſt and 
man.] A manufacturer; one employed in 
manual occupation. Wevift. 


HANDILY. ad. [from handy.] With Ku; 


with dexterity. : 

HANDINESS. /. {from handy.] Readineſs 
dexterity. 

HANZ& WORK. f. [handy and wwirh. ] Work 
of the hand; product of labour; manufac- 
ture... L"* E/:range. 

HA'NDKERCHUEF. . | Land and herchief. J. 
A piece of ſilk or linen uied to wipe the face, 
or cover the neck. Afsbutbnot. 

To HA'NDLE. v. a. [harde{en, Dutch. ] 

1. To touch; to feel with the hand. Locke. 
2. To Manage; to Wield. Shakſpeares 


3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent 


touching. Temples 
4. To treat in diſcourſe. Altterburys 
5. To deal with; to practiſe, Feremiabs © 
6. To treat well or ill. Clarcndune 
7. To practiſe upon; to do with. Sap. 


HA'NDLE. / [ handle, Saxon.] 
1» That part of any thing by which it is held 


in the hand. Taylor. 
2. That of which uſe is made. Sou h. 
HA“ NDLESS. a. Without a hand, Shakſps 


HANDMAID. /. A maid that waits at hand. 
HANDMILL. /. A mill moved by the band. 
HANDS F. A vulgar phiaſe for keep off; 
forbear. . L'Eftrange. 
HANDSAILS. J. Sails managed by the hand. 
HA'NDSAW. /. A ſaw manageable by the 
hand. Mortimer. 
HA'NDSEL. ſ. | hanſel, Dutch. J The firſt act 
of uting any thing ; the firſt act of ſale. 
To HA'NDSEL. v. a. To ule or do any thing 
the firſt time. | Cææoley. 
HANDSOME. 4. [| handjaem, Dutch. 
1. Ready; gainly; convenient. 
2. Beautiful with dignity ; graceful, 
3. Elegant; graceful. 
4+ Ample; liberal: as, a handſome. fortune. 
5. Generous; noble: as, a handſome action. 
To HA'NDSOME. v. 4. | from the adjective.] 
To render elegant or neat. Donne. 
HANDSOM ELV. ad. from hand me.] 


1. Conveniently ; dexterouſly., Spenſer. 
2. Beaitifuily ; gracefully, 
3+ Elegantly; neatly, Wiſdom, 


4+ Liberallyy; generouſly. 
HANDSOMENESS. . [ from ande. 
8 Beauty; 


[ 


Dryden. + 


Spenſe ts 
Add. 


Felton. 
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Beauty; grace; elegance. Boyle. 

RANDVICE. . [band and wie] & 0 
hold ſmall work in. Maxon. 

HAND WRITING. /. A caſt or form of 
writing peculiar to each hand. Cockburn. 

HANDY. a. [from band. 


1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
2. Ready; dexterous ; ſkilful. Dryden. 


. Convenient. ' | 0x0n. 
HA'NDYDANDY. ſ. A play in which children 
change hands and places. Shakſpeare. 


To HANG. v. 2. preter. and part. paſſ. hanged, 
or bung, anciently bong. 

1. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner as 

to be ſuſtained not below, but above. Sour. 

2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. Sandys. 

3. To choke and kill by ſuſpending by the 

neck? | Shakſpeare. 

4. To diſplay; to ſhow aloft Addiſon. 

5. To let fall below the proper ſituation. Dr, 

6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome direc - 


tions to be moveable. | Maccabees. 
7. To adorn by hanging upon. Dryden. 
8. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 
faſtened t wall. Bacon. 


To HANG. Is Ne 
1. To be ſuſpended ; to be ſupported above, 


not below. 8 ALY Spenſer. 
2. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 
part; to dangle. Dryden, 
3. To bend forward. Addiſon. 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed above 
the ground. Aadiſon. 
6. To reſt upon by embracing. Peacbam. 
7. To hover; to impend. Arterbury. 
$. To be looſely joined. Sbalſpeare. 
9. To drag; to be incommodiouſly joined 
10. To be compact or united. Addiſon. 
11. To adhere. - Addiſun. 
12. To reſt. Shakſpeare. 
13. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſtate of un- 
- certainty. Deutercnomy. 
14. To be delayed; to linger. Milton. 
15. To be dependant on. Shakſpeare. 


16, To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 

17. To have a ſteep declivity. KZertimers 

18. To be executed by the halter. Pope. 

19. To decline; to tend down. Pepe. 
HANGER. ſ. [from bang. ] That by which 

any thing hangs : as, zbe pot hangers. 
HA'NGER. /. [from bang. ] A ſhort broad 
* ſword. 


MNG ER- ON. / [from berg.] A dependant. 


| Brown. Swift. 
HANGING. ſ. [from harg.] Drapery hung 
or faſtened againſt the walls of rooms. Dryd, 
HANGING. participial a. | from barg-] 

3. Foreboding death by the halter. Shakſp. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter. 
HANGMAN. /. [hang and man.] The pub- 

lick executioner. Sidney. 
HANK. . fbank, Iflandick.] A ſkein of 
| Ha Nx En [barkeren, Dutch. ] T 
To HA » Vs ne | barkeren, Dutch.j To 
| long importufiately, Addiſon, 


i 


HAR 
HANT, for bas not, or Baue not. ' 
HAP. ſ. [anbap, in Welth, is mantis. ps 
1. e ö fortune. Hooker 
2. That which happens by chan FLY 
3. Accident; Part Id rs 
HAP-HAZARD. ſ. Chance; accige 
tuitous event. 
To HAP. v. . [from the noun.] T 
accident; to & out; to 3 7 je 0 
HA'PLESS. 4. [from bap.] Unhappy ; *Yt 
fortunate ; luckleſs. Smith 
HA'PLY. ad. [from hap.] ; 
1. Perhaps; peradventure it may be. Rowe, 


F. air fax. 
nt; for- 
Locke, 


2. By chance; by accident, Milten, 


To HA'PPEN. v. n. {from hap.] 
1. To fall out: to chance; to come to paſs, 
: Tillotſon, 
2. To light; to fall by chance. Graunt, 
HA'PPILY. ad. [from happy. 
1. Fortunately ; luckily ; ſucceſsfully. Dryd. 
2. Addreſsfully; gracefully ; without labour, 
P; Cs 
3- In a ſtate of felicity : as, he lives 17 
HA PPINESS. / [from bappy.] 
1. Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are 


ſatisſied. Hoster. 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance. Denham, 
HA PPV. a. from bap.] 

1. Being in a ſtate of felicity. Sidney. 

2. Lucky; ſucceſsful; fortunate. cle. 

3. Addreſsful; ready. Seiſt, 


HA'QUETON. /. A piece of armour. Sperſer, 

HARANGUE. . [barangue, French.] A 
ſpeech ; a popular oration. Swift, 

To HARA'NGUE. v. . | baranguer, Fr.] To 
make a ſpeech. 

HARA'NGUER. 1 from barangue.} An ora- 
tor; a publick ſpeaker. 

To HA'RASS. v. a. [bareſſer, French.] To 
weary ; to fatigue. Addiſon, 

HA'RASS, /. [from the verb.] Waſte ; diſ- 
turbance. Milton, 

HARBINGER. . [ Berberger, Dutch.} A 
forerunner ; a precurſor. Dryden. 

HARBOUR. .. [herberge, French, ] 
1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. Dy. 
2. A port or haven for ſhipping. Sbalſp. 
3. An aſylum; a ſhelter. 


To HA'RBOUR. v. u. [from the noun. ] To 


receive entertainmeut ; to ſojourn, Dryden» 
To HARBOUR. v. 4. 
1. To entertain; to permit to reſide. Rowe. 


2. To ſhelter ; to ſecure. Sidney. 
HA'RBOURAGE. / [ berbergage, French. ] 
Shelter; entertainment. Sbalſpeare. 


HA! RBOURER. /. [from barbour.] One that 
entertains another. 

HA'RBOURLESS. a. [from harbour.] Want- 
ing harbour; being without lodging. 


HARD. 4. Theand, Saxon; hard, Dutch. ] 


1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſeparation 3 

not ſoft. | x Shakſpeare. 

2. Difficult ; not eaſy to the intellect. Arb. 

3+ Difficult of accompliſhment. Dryden 

4. Painful; diſtreſsful; laborious. Claren. 
; 8 Go Cruel; 
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9. Cruel 3 oppreſſive ; rigorous. Atterbury. 


ur; rough ; ſevere, Shakſpeare. 

N e. unkind. Dryden. 
8. Inſenſible; untouched. . Dryden, 
9. Unhappy 3 vexatious. Temple. 
10. Vehement; keen; ſevere: as, a hard 

EN 

725 Unreaſonable; unjuſt. Swifts 
32+ Forced; not eaſily granted. Burnet. 
13. Powerful; forcible. 0 Watts. 
14. Auſtere; rough, as liquids. Bacon. 
Dryden. 


15 Harſh ; Riff ; conſtrained. 
16. Not plentiful ; not proſperous. Dryden. 


17. Avaricious; faultily ſparing, ; 


HARD. ad. [harao, German.] 


1. Cloſe; near. iS Judges. 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; inceſſantly. Dry. 
3. Uneafily ; vexatiouſly. Shakſpeare. 
4. Vehemently ; difſtreſsfully. = L' Eftrange. 
5. Faſt; nimbly. L'Eſtrange. 
6. With difficulty. | Bacon. 
7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boifſterouſly, Taylor. 


HARDBOUND. a. [ bard and Bound. ] Coſtive. 


N Popes 

To HA'RDEN, v. a. [from hard. ] 

1. To make hard; to indurate. Woodward. 
2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make impu- 
dent. 

3. To confirm in wiekedneſs; to make obdu- 
tate. Aadiſon. 
4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. Swift. 
5. To make firm; to endue with conſtancy. 

Foe Dryden. 

HA'RDENER. ſ. [from harden, ] One that 
makes any thing hard. 

HARDFA'VOURED. a. {hard and favour.] 
Coarſe of feature. Dryden. 

HARDHANDED. a. [ hard and band.] Coarſe; 


mechanick. | Shakſpeare. 
HARDHEAD. ſ. [hoard and bead.] Claſh of 
heads. x Dryden. 


HARDHE'AR TED. a. [ bard and heart.] Cruel; 
inexorable; mercileſs; pitileſs. Arbuthnot. 


HARDHEARTEDNESS. /. [ from bardbeart- 


ed.] Cruelty z want of tenderneſs. 
HARDIHEAD. 7 /[. [ from Hardy.] Stoutneſs ; 
HARDIHOOD. & bravery. Obſolete, Mil. 
HARDIMENT. /. [from hardy.] Courage 
ſtoutneſs; bravery. Not in uſe. Fairfax, 
HA'RDINESS. f. [from Hardy.] 

1. Hardſhip ; fatigue. Spenſer. 

2. Stoutneſs ; courage; bravery. Shatſpeare. 

3. Effrontery ; confidence. 
HARDLA'BOURED. 4. [ard and labour.] 


Elaborate ; ſtudied. Swift. 
HA'RDLY. ad. [from hard. 
1. With difficulty z not eatily. South 
2, Scarcely ; ſcant z not lightly. Swift. 
3- Grudgingly, as an injury, Sbakſpeare. 
4. Severely ; untavourably. Hocker. 
5. Rigorouſly ;' oppreſſively. Swift.. 
6. Unyelcomely ; harſhly. Locke. 
7+ Not ſof diy; not tenderly. Dryden. 


HARDMOUTHED. a. {bard and mouth. | Diſ- 
bedient to the rein ; not ſenũble of the bit. 
1255 . Fc. 5 0 
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HA'RDNESS. /. [from hard.] ; 
1. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies, 
2. Difficulty to be underſtood, Shakſpeares 
3- Difficulty to be accompliſhed, Sidney. 
4+ Scarcity; penury, | Sævift. 
5. Obduracy ; profligateneſs. Sourb, 
6. Coarſeneſs ; harſhneſs of look. Ray. 
7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or ſea- 
ſons, Mor timer. 
8. Cruelty of temper ; ſavageneſs. Shakjp. 
9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs. Dryden. 
10. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingineſs. 
HA*RDOCK. /. I ſuppoſe the ſame with bur 
docks Shakſpeare, 
HARDS. ſ. The refuſe or coarſer part of flax. 
HA'RDSHIP. /. [from hard. ] 


1. Injury; oppreflion. Swift. 
2. Inconvenience; fatigue. Spratt. 


HARDWARE. ſ. [hard and ware.] Manu- 
factures of metal. 5 
HA'RDWAREMAN. ſ. A maker or ſeller of 


metalline manufactures. Swift. 
HARDY. a. [bardi, French. ] | 

1. Bold; brave; ſtout ; daring. Bacon. 

2. Strong; hard; firm. South. 


HARE and HERE, differing in pronunciation 


only, ſignify both an army and a lord. « 

HARE. /. [hana, Saxon, ] 

1. A imall quadruped, remarkable for timi- 
dity, vigilance, and fecundity. More. 
2, A conſtellation. Creech. 

To HARE. v. n. | harier, French.] To fright; 
to hurry with terrour. Locke, 

HA REBEL. ſ. [hare and bell. A blue flower 
campaniform. Shakſpearee 

HA'REBRAINED. a. [from bare, the verb, 


and brain.] Unſettled ; wild. Bacon. 
HAREFOOT. /. [hare and foot. ] | 
Is A bird. . 
2. An herb. 
HA'RELIP.'/. A fiſſure in the upper lip with 
want of ſubſtance. ; : Quincy. 
HA RESEAR. /. A plant. Miller. 


HA RIER. ſ. | from are.] A dog for hunting 


hares. Ainſworth. 
To HARK. v. a. [contraQed from hearkep.] 
To liſten, Hudibras. 


HARK. inter. [It is originally the imperative 
of the verb ark. ] Lift! hear! liften! 
HARL. / 
1. The filaments of flax. 
2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. Mortimer. 
HA'RLEQUIN. /. ¶ Menage derives it from a 
famous comedian that frequented M. Harley's 


houſe, whom his friends called Harleguinog | 
little Harley.] A buffoon who plays tricks ta 


diyert the populace; a jack-pudding» Prior. 
HA'RLOT./. { berlodes, Wel ſh, a girl.] A whore g 
a ſtrumpet, | Dryden. 
HA RLO TRV. /. [from Barlot.] | 
1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. Dry. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. Shak. 

HARM. /. {beanm, Saxon. ] | 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs. 20 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt. Sift. 
Te HARM, v. 4. To hurt; to injure. Waller, 
' | TEES HA'RMEF UL. 
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HA'RMFUL. a. [harm and u.] Hurtful ; 
_ miſchievous. * + Raleigh. 
HA'RMFULLY. ad. [from harmful. ] Hurt. 

fully; noxioufly. Acham. 
HA*RMFUENESS. ſ. [from barmful.] Hurt- 
fyolneſs; miſchievouſneſs. 
HARMLESS. 4. from harm. ] 

1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. Shak. 
2. Unhurt; undamaged. Raleigh. 


HA'RMEESSLY. ad. Innocently ; without ' 


hurt; without crime. Walton. 
HARMLESSNESS. f. Innocence; freedom 
from tendency to injury or hurt. Donne. 


HARMONICAL. ; a. | 42m0vind; ; Darmonigque, 


HARMONICK. & . French. } Adapted to each 
other; mufical; concordant. ee: 
HARMO'NIOUS, a. { barmonieux, French; 
* from harmony. } | —_ 


* 3. Adapted ta each other; having the parts 
© proportioned to each other. © Cowley. 
2. Muſic! ; ſymphonious. . Dryden. 
HARMO'NITOUSLY. d. [from Barmorios. ] 


* 21. With juſt adaptation and proportion of parts 


to each other. Bentley. 
2. Muſicarz with con-ord of ſounds. 
HARMO'NIOQUSNESS. / from harmonious. ] 
Proportion; muſicalneſs. | 
To HARMONIZE. v. a. [from Barmory. ] To 


adjuſt in fit proportions.” Heyden. 
HARMONY. / [ca.] TS 

. The juſt adaptation of one part to another. 

. | Bacon. 

2. ]. ſt proportion of ſound. © Watts. 


3. Concoty ;, correſpondent ſentiment. Mili. 
HARNESS. /. [Barnes, French. ] Bt. 
1. Armour; defenfive furniture of war. Sh. 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particularly 
of carriages of pleaſure. Dryden. 
To HA'RNRSS. . 2. from the noun. ] 
1. To dreſs in armour. P:wve. 
2. To fix horſes in their traces. Hale. 
HARP. /. Fheanp, Saxon. } 3 
1. A lyre; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire, 
and ſtruck with the finger. Dryden. 
2. A conſtellation. 8 "Creech, 
To HARP. v, =. | harper, French. ]. 
1. To play on the harp. Cor. 
2. To touch any paſſion. . Shatkſpeare. 
HARPER. /. [from barp.] A player on the 


barp. a Tickel. 
HA RPING Tron. ſ. | from bar pago, Latin. A 
harpoon. 5 Waller. 


HARPONE'ER. f. [harprneur, French. j He 
that throws the ha poon. 

HARPO'ON. /. [ harper, French. ] A bearded 
dart with a line faſtened to the handle, with 


4 which whales are ſtruck and caught. | 


HARPFSICORD. . A muſical inftrument, 
rung with vire, and played by ftriking keys. 
HARPY. . [barpyia, Latin. ] 
1. The harpies were a kind of birds which 
had the faces of women and foul long claws, 
very fiithy creatures. Raleigh. 
2. A ravenous wretch, Shakjpeare. 
EA'RQUEBUSS. /. [See AnQUEBusE.] A 


* 


enn. 


HAS 


HA*RQUEBUSSIER. ( [from hargut aj, 


One armed with a harquebuſs. | 
HARRI DA'N, . {corrupted from Fob tn 
French, a worn-out worthleſs horſe. ] A vs 
cayed ſtrumpet. Swift, 
HARROW. . [charreone, French.] A wo 
of timbers croſſing each other, and ſet with 
teeth | 
To HARROW, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To brealt with the harrow, Sbalſprar- 
2. To tear up; to rip up. . 
3. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte. Bay, 
4. [from henzian, daxon.] To invade; 1 
haraſs with incurſions. Obſolete. Spenſer 
5. To diſturb; to put into commotion. ol 
HARROW. irverj, An exclamation of ſudden 
diſtreſs. Now out of uſe, Spenſer. 
HA'RROWER. /. {from barrow] , 
1. He who harrows. 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
To HARRY. v. a. [barer, French. ] 
1. To teaze; to hare ; to ruffle. Shakſpegre, 
2. In Scotland it fGignifies to rob, plunder, or 
oppre's: as, he harried a reſt. 
HARSH. az» herviſche, German. Skinner] 
I. Auſtere; roughly ſour, Derban. 


ort imer. 


2. Rough to the ear, Dryder, 
3. Crabbed ; moroſe ; peeviſh.  Taviy, 
4. Rugged, or ſtiff to the touch. | Boyle, 
5. Unpleaſing; rigorous. Drzder, 


4. Unpieaſantly to the car. Shakſpeare, 
HA'RSHNESS. .. [from harſb.] 
1. Sourneſs; auſtere taſte. | Bacon, 
2. Roughneſs to the ear. Pepe. 
3. Ruggedneſs to the touch. Bacon. 


4. Crabbedneſs; peeviſhnels. Sbalſpeare. 
HART. /. [heonx, Saxon.] A he deer; the 


male of the roe. | May. 


HART-ROYAL. ſ. A plant. 
HA'&TSHORN, , Spirit drawn f:om born. 
HAR TSBORN. /. An herb. Ainſworths 
HARTSTONGUE. /. A plant. Mos iner. 
HA'RTWORT. / A plant. Miller 
HARVEST. /. [hzpferr, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſeaſon of ripening and gathering the 
corn. L' Eftrange« 
2. The corn ripened, gathered, and inned. h. 
3. The product of labour. Dryden. 
HARVEST-HOME. f. Ne: 
1. The fong which reapers ſing at the feal: 
made for having inned the harveſt. Dryden. 
2. The time of gathering harveſt. Dryden. 
- The opportunity of gathering treaſures Hb. 
HA'RVEST-LORD. /. The head reaper at the 
harveſt. ; Tuſſers 
HA'RVESTER. , [from Earveſ. ] One who 
works at the harveſt, 


HARVESTMAN. /. A labourer in harveſt. 


To HASH. v. n. [hacher, French. ] To mincej 
to chop into ſmall pieces, and mingle. Garth, 


HASK. /. This ſeems to ſignify a cale or habi⸗ 
tation 


To 
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IG made of ruſhes or Bags. S pen ſe re 

f HASLE T. 7. Vaſta, Hlandick, a bundle; 
HA RSLE T. 3 baſlier, French. | The heart, 
liver, and lights © a hog, with the ahbe 
and part of the throat to it, 

HASP. T [hzpp, Saxon. J A claſp fold: 2d over 2 
Raple, and faltened on with a padle ck. Morti. 

7, HASP. v. 1. | from the noun. ] To ſhut 
with a halo. 

Ha'SSOCK. . [haſeck, German.] A thick 
mat on which men kneel at church. Addiſon. 

HAST. The ſecond perſon fingular of Save. 

Has TE. }. [ haſte, French. J 

1. Hurry ; ſpeed; nimbleneſs; precipitation. 


Dry den- 
2 Paſſion ; vehemence. - 
- J A D. u. Lichen French. J 
0 


1. To make haſte; to be | in a hurry. YF-rem. 
2. To move with ſwiftneis. Denham. 
T, HASTE. 'v. 4. To puſh forward to 
To HA 'STEN. urge on; to precipitate; to 
drive a ſwifter pace. Dryden. 
HASTENER. /. from baſten.] One that 
haſtens or hurries. , 
HA'STILY, ad. from baſty. 33 : 
1. In a hurry ; ſpeedily , nimbly; quickly. Sp. 


2. Raſhly; piecipitat ely. Soift. 
4 paſſionately; wich vebemence. 

HASTIN ESS. /. [from Hay. 
1. Haſte; 3 ſpeed. 
2. Hurry; precipitation. Sidney. 
3. Rath eagerneſs. \Drygaen. 


4. Angry teſtineſs; paſſionate vehemence. 
HA'STINGS. / [from Hay] Peale that come 
early. Mortimer. 


HASTY. a. [ baſtif, French. 
1. Quick; [ wy ] Shakſpeare. 
2. Paſſionate ; ; vehement. Proverbs: 
3. Raſh; precipitate. Ec. . 
4. Early ripe. Lala b. 


HASTY-PUDDING. J. A pudding made of 
milk and flower, boiled quick together. 
HAT. /. [hz -, Sax. ] A cover for the head. Dr. 


HA'TEAND. 4 [bat and ard J A firing tied 


Bacon. 


round the hat. 
HAT CASE. /. [hat and coſe. J A Might box 

for a hat. Addijon, 
7; HATCH, v. 4. ¶ becken, German.] 

1. To produce young from eggs. Milton. 

2. To quicken the egg by incubation. Addi. 

3. To produce by precedent action. Hooker. 

4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 

5. [from hacker, Fr. to cut. ] To ſhade by 

lines in draw:! ng or praving. Dryde 7. 
T HATCH. v.n | 

1,.To be in a tate of growing quick. Boyle. 

2. To be in a-fate of ac dvance toward effect. 
HATCH. . {from the verb.) 

1. A brood excluded from the egg · 

2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 

4 Difcloſure; diſcovery. Soatſprore. 

45 he ca, Saxon. ] A half door. bat ep. 

5. In the plural] The doors or openings by 

Which they delcend from one deck or floor of 

A Vip to Wee 2 Dry der. 


+> — 


- PT 


. 


H A v 


6. Te le under HArckzs. To be in 2 ſtats 
of! ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion. ws 
To HATCHEL. v. a. [hachelen, Germa 
To beat flax fo as to ſeparate the fibrous rand 
the brittle part, Wiodward. 


- HA*'TCHEL. / [backet, German.] The inſtru- 


ment with which flax is beaten. 
HA” F Je [from * A beater 
of flax 
HATCHET. f. [hackette, French. ] A ſmall 
A Craſbatu. 
HA\"TCHET-FACE. f. An ugly face. Dryd. 
HA*PCHEMENT. f. [corrupted frnm dchieve- 
ment.] Armorial elcutcheon placed over a door 
at a tuneral. BY Shakſpeare. 
HA'TCHWAY. g. [hatches and way.] The 
way over or through the hatches. 
To HATE. v. @. [haxian, Saxon. 4 To Jeteſ $ 
do abhor; to abominate. Shakſpeare, 
HATE. f. [haxe, Saxon.] Malignity ; deteſta- 
tion. Broome, 
2 TEFUL à. [hate and full. 855 a 
That cauſes abhorrence; odious. Peacham, 
Abhorrent; deteſting; malignant 3 male- 
volent: | Ip 
HA"TEFUT.LY. ad. [from batefol. T7 

I. Odiouſly ; abominably. 

2. Malignantly ; maticiouſfly. JAE 
HA'TEFULNESS. Fe f from batefal. 1 Odiouſ- 
neſs. a 
HA'TER. /. Fm bate. ] One that hates. 
HA'TRFD. 

malignity ; "\bkoriehte. Souths 
To HAT TER. w. n, To haraſs; to weary z te 

tire out. ; Dry dene 
HA'T-ſER. fr Fro bat.] A maker of ſts, 
HA'TTOCK. J. fattock, Erfe.] A ſhock of 
corn. Die. 
HAU'BERK. / [hauberg, old French. 1. A coat 
of mail; a breaſtplate. Spenſer 
To HAY E. Ve. a. pret. and part. paſſ. bad. 
[ habban, Saxon; hebben, Dutch, 


1. Not to be without: mi/ers have money. 

> W* mY LFES» 
2. Ta carry; to wears Sidney. 
3. To make uſe of. udgess 


4. To poſſeſs: he has it, if be can keep it. Ex. 
5. To bear; to carry; to be attended with or 
united to, as an accident or concomitant. * 
6 To obtain; to enjoy. 


7. To take; to'Rceive : this quality Be has 


from his father. F Dryden. 
8. To be in any ſtate, * Samuel. 
9. To put; to take. Tue 
10. To procure; to find. Locke, 


17. Not to neglect; not to omit : let bim have 


attenticn 


Sbal ſpeare. 


12. To hold; ; to regard: Be has his friend in 


Pſalms. 


ef? erm. 


13. To maintain; to hold opinion : they 
kg have rhe jun Sand Pill.” Bacon. 

. To contain. | 

© To equire; to claim. Dryden. 
156. To he a huſband or wife to another.” Sb. 
17. Jo be engaged, as in atalk, Addiſon 
18. To buy. © Collier. 


19. It 


V. [from hate.] Hate; ill-will ; 


obn. 
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3. Bold; adventurous. 
A 


 HAUM. / [healm, Saxon. ] Straw. 


HAW 


19. ſt is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other 


Eurozein languages, as an auxiliary verb to 
makes the teaſes, Have the preterperfect, and 
had the preterpluperfect. 

20. HAv at, or with, is an expreſſion denot- 
ing reſolution to make ſome attempt. Dryden. 
HA VEN. /. [haver, Dutch. | 
1. A port; a harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips. 
Den bam. 
2. A thelter; an aſylum. Statſpeare. 
HA'VENER. /. {from haven. ] An overicer of 
2 port. fey. | Carew. 
HA'VER. / [from have. ] Poſſeſſor; holder. Sb. 
HAVER is a common word in the northern 


. counties for-oats, | Peacbam. 

HAUGHT. a. [baut, French. 

1. Havghty ; inſolent; proud. Shakſpeare. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. penſer. 


HA'UGHTILY. ad. [from haugbry.] ee ; 


arrogantly. > ryden. 
HA'UGHTINESS. /. [from baughty.} Pride; 

arrogance. | | Dryden. 
HA'UGHTY. a. [ bautaine, French. ] 


1. Proud; lofty ; infolent; arrogant; con- 
temptuous. ; Clarendun. 
2. Proudly great. Prior. 

Spenſer . 


HAVING. /. {from bave.] 


1. Poſſeflion eſtate; fortune. Shakſpeares, 
2. The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing. Sidney. 
3- Behaviour; regularity, Shalſpeare. 


HA'VIOUR. /. tor behaviour. ] Conduct; 


manners. Not uſed. Spenſer. 
To HAUL. v. a. ¶baler, French, to draw. ] To 
pull ; to draw ; to drag by violence. ope. 
HAUL. /. {from the verb.] Pull; violence in 
ging. Tbomſon. 
| 7er. 
HAUNCH. /. [ bancke, Dutch; bancbe, wel 
1. The thigh ; the hip. Lecke. 
2. The rear; the hind part. Shakjpeare. 
To HAUNT. v. a. [ banter, F rench. ] 
1. To frequent; to be much about any place 
or perſon. & Sidney. 
2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſs of one 
that cames unwelcome. _ Swift. 
. It is eminently uſed of apparitions. Pope. 
To HAUNT. v. a. To be much —_ ; ry ap- 
- pear frequently. * | bakſpeare. 
HAUN = . | from the verb.] 
13. Place in which one is frequently found. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. Arbuth. 
HA'UNTER. /. {from haunt. ] Frequenter ; 
one often found in any place. Norton. 
HA'VOCK. ſ. {hafeg, Welſn.] Waſte; wide 
and general devaſtation. Addiſon. 
HA'VOCK.. iarerj. A word of encouragement 
to ſlaughter. | Shakjpeare. 
To HA VOC R. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
waſte; to deſtroy. Milton. 


ſtroy 
-HA'UTEOY. /. { Haut and bois, Fr.] A wind 


_- Inftrument. | Shakjfeare. 
HA'UTBOY Strarvberry. See STRAWBERRAYs» 


HAW. 7. [bags Saxon. | © 
1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 


2. An excreſc:nce in the eye. 


HE 
. Thaza, Sax. ] A ſmall pi 
Nuala 3 a — 1 Pete of grown} 


p Carty 
HA'WTHORN. / Ibæzsonn, Sax.) A (©... 
of medlar; the thorn that bears hes . 


To HAW. v. n. To ſpeak ſlowly with frequent 


intermiſſion and heſitation, 

HAWK. C [bebeg, Welſh. Hage 
1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently in 
ſport to catch other birds. Peacbam 
2. [ Hoch, Welſh. ] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. | 

To HAWK. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. 10 fly hawks at fowls. b Prii 
2. To fl/ at; to attack on the wing. Dryder. 
3. [hocb, Welſh. ] To force up phlegm with 
a noiſe. Wiſeman, 
4. To ſell by ptoclaiming in the ſtreets. 

HA'WKED. 4. {from be.] Formed like a 
hawk's bill. : Brown, 

HAWKER. ſ. [from bock, German.] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaming them in the 
ſtreet. ho Pape. 

HA WKWEED. ſ. A plant. Miller. 


HA WS ES. ſ. [of a ſhip.] Two round holes 


under the ſhip's head or beak, through which 

the cables paſs. Harris, 
HAY. /. [hiez, hiz, Saxon. ] Graſs dried to 

fodder cattle in winter. Camden. May, 
To dance the Hay. To dance in a ring. Shat, 
HAY. /. [from baie, French. ] A net which en- 

Cloſes the haunt of an animal. Mortimer. 
HA'YMAKER. /. [ hay and make.] One em- 

ployed in drying graſs for hay. Pope. 
HAZ ARD. ſ. [ baxard, French. ] 

1. Chance; accident; fortuitous hap. Locle. 


2. Danger; chance of danger. Ropers, 


3. A game at dice. Swift, 
To HA'ZARD. v. a. [ hazarder, French.] To 


expoſe to chance. Hayward, 
To HAZ ARD. v. u. 

1, To try the chance. Shakſpeare, 

2. To adventure. 0 Waller, 


HA'ZARDABLE. a. [from hazard.] Venture- 

| ſome; Hable to chance. Brown. 

HA'ZARDER. /. [from hazard.] He who 
hazards, * 

HAZ ARDRV. . [from hazard.] Temerity; 
precipitation. Spenſcr. 


HA'ZARDOUS. a. [ hazardeux, French, from . 


hazard.) Dangerous; expoied to chance. 
HA'ZARDOUSLY. d. {from hazardous. 
With danger or chance. 
HAZE. ſ. Fog; miſt. 5 
To HAZ E. v. n. To be foggy or miſty. 
To HAZ E. v. a. To fright one. Ainſworth, 
HA'ZEL. ſ. A nut tree, Miller. 
HA ZEL. a. [from the noun.] Light brown; 
of the colour of hazel. | : 
HA'ZELLY. a. Of the colour of hazel ; alight 


brown, - Mortimer. 
HA'ZY. @. {from baxe.] Dark; foggy ; miſ- 
| Burnet» 


ty. | 
HE. proncun. gen. bim; plur. they; gen. them. : 


ſhe, Saxon. 
05 The man that was named befom. Milton. 


2. The man; che perſon. Dari, 


Jo Man; 


2 7 


H. 


minidn: they pacher head. 


g. Man, or male being. | Dryden. 


Male; as, a be bear, a he goat. Bacon, 
HEAD. /. he apod, he apd, Saxon. ] 


1. That part of the animal that contains the 


brain, or the organ of ſenſation and ſeat of 
thought. p Dryden. 
2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger or penalty: 
7 penalty Twas on his head. Milton. 


3. Denomination of any animals: the head of | 


oxens Arbuthnot. 
4. Chief; principal perſon; one to whom 
the ret are ſubordinate. Jillatſon. 
g. Place of honour ;. the ſirſt place. Audiſon. 


6. Place of command. Addon. 
5. Countenance; preſence. Dryden. 
8. Underſtanding ; faculties of the mind. 
| 5 LEftrange. 

9. Face; front; forepart. Dryden. 

10. Reſiſtance ; hoſtile oppoſition. South. 
231. Spontaneous refolntion. Davies. 


12. State of a deer's horns, by which his age 
is known. | | Shakſpecare. 
13. Individual. Graunt. 
14. The top of any thing bigger than the 
teſt. Watts. 
15. Place of chief reſort. Clarendon. 
16. The forepart of any thing, as of a 


ſhip, | 45 aleigHh. 
17. That which riſes on the topp: Mr.. 
18. The blade of an axe. "Deuteronomy. 
19. Upper part of a bed Geneſis. 
20. The brain. a & Fepe. 
21. Dreſs of the head. Seoift. 


22. Principal topick of diſcourſe. Ate bury. 
23. Source of a ſtream. Raleigb. 
24. Crifis; pitch. Adalſon. 
23. Power; infloence; force; ſtrength; do- 
| Sceuth. 
26, Body; contlux.. | Bacon. 
27. Power; armed force. Sbalfeare. 
28, Liberty in running a horſe. Shak/peure. 
29. It is yery improperly appiied fo roots; as, 
| head of parlick. | Gay. 


30. Heap and ſbeulders. By force; violentiy. 
| Felten. | 
75 To HEAL. v. a- [hbelan, Saxon. 


To HEAD. v. a. [from the noun.] = 
1. To lead,; to influence; to ditect; to go- 

P 2 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the 


head. | Sbal ſpeare. 
3. To fit any thing with a head, or principal 
F - Spenſer. 

4. To lop trees. Mortimer, 
HEADACH. / Pain in the bead. Sidney. 


HE ADB AN H. /. [ head and Land.] 
T. A filler for the head; a topknot. -T/aiah. 
2. The band to each end of a book. - 

HEADBOROUGH. -/. [head and horough.] 
A conſtable ; a ſubordinate conſtable. Camden. 

HEADDRESS. . [head and dreſs.] 


1. The covering of a woman's head. Pope. 


2, Any thing reſembling a headdreſs. Addiſ. 
AFADER. / from bead. ] 


1. Une that heads nails or pins, or the like. 
2. The firlt brick in the angle. Myxune 


HEADGARGLE. f. A diſeaſe in cattle, 


cs Pep... 


HEA 


HF/ADINESS. /. [frora heedy.] Hurry; raſh» 


' neſs 3 ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; obſtinacy. 


Spenſer. 
HE'ADLAND. ſ. [head and land.] | 
1. Promontory ; cape. Dryden, 
2. Ground under hedges. 1 er. 
HEAD LESS. a. | from Head.] 
1. Without a head; beheaded. Spenſer. 
2. Without a chief. Raleigh, 


3- Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant; want- 


ing intellects. Spenſer. 
HEADLONG. a. | 

1. Raſh; thoughtleſs. 

2. Sudden ; precipitate» Sidney. 
HEABLONG. ad. [ Bead and leng.] 

I. With the head foremoſt, Popes 


2. Raſhly ; without thought; precipitatelys 
| Dryden. 
3. Haſtily ; without delay or reſpite. Dryden. 
4. It is very negligently uſed by Shakjpeare. 
HEADMOULD SHOT. . | bead, mould, and 
ſhot.] This is when the ſutures of the ſkull, 
genera};y the coronal, ride, or have their 
edges ſhot over one another. Quincy. 
HE ADPIECE. f. [head and piece. ] 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; morion. Sæv. 
2. Underſtanding ; force of mind. Prideauxg 
HEADQUARTERS. J. [head and guarters.} 
The place of general rendezvous, or lougment 
for ſoldiers. | Collier. 
HE'ADSHIP. /{. fom bcad.] Dignity; autho- 
rity; chief place. 8 
HECADSM AN. /. [bead and man.] Execu- 
tioner; one that cuts off heads. Dryden. 
HEADSTALL. }. f head and frail, ] Part of the 
bridle that covers the head. Shakſpeare. 
HEADSTONE. /. ¶ head and fone. ] Tie firſt 
or capital ſtone. 23, 
EEADSTRONG. a. [head and frong.] Un- 
* reſtrained; violent; ungovernable. FHeoker 
HEAD WORKMAN: ſ. { bead and eorkman.] 


"The foreman. Properly two words. Sabi. 
HEADY. a. | from Head. * 

I. Baſh; precipitate; haſty; violent. Add. 

2. Apt to affect the head. Bꝙle. 


I. To cure a perſ/n; to reſtore from hurt or 
Gckneſs. 9 Mats. 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. MWiicman. 
3. To perform the act of making a fore to 
cicatrize. / Wijenman. 
4. To reconcile : as, he Sealed all diſſenſions. 

To HEAL. v. n. To grow well. Sharpe. 


HEALER. . [from beal.] One who cures or 


heals. 


Iſaiab. 


HE AL ING. participial a. | from Beal.] Mild; 


mollifying; gentle; aſſuaſive. 
HEALTH. ſ. {trom heel, Saxon. 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or tickneſs. 

2. Welfate of mind; purity; goodneſs. Bac. 

3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. Pſalms, 

4. With of happineſs in drinking. Shakſp, 
HEALTHFUL. 4. [health and full.] 5 


1, Ftee from ſickneſs. South. 

2. Well diſpoſed. Shakſpeare. 

3. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. Bacon. 
Cc 
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4. Salutary; productive of ſalvation, C. Pray. 


HEALTHFULLY. ad. | from bealtbful.] 


1. In health. 

2. Wholeſomely. 
HE ALTHFULNESS. / {from bealthful.] 

1. State of being well. 


2. Wholeſomeneſs; ſalubrious qualities. Add. 


HE'ALTHILY. ad. [from healthy.] Without 
ſickneſs or pain. be 
HE'ALTHINESS. . [from Healthy. ] The ſtate 
of health. 
HEALTHLESS. a. [from bealib.] 
It» Weak ; ſickly ; infirm. 
2. Not conducive to health. 


Taylor * 


 HEALTHSOME. 4. {from bealtb.] Whole- 


ſome; ſalutary. Shakſpeare. 
HEALTHY. a. [from bealtb.] 
1. In health; free from ſickneſs. Arbuthnor. 
2. Conducive to beaith ; wholeſome. Locke. 
HEAM. f. In beats, the ſame as the afte;birth 


in women. 


. HEAP. ſ. Cheap, Saxon. ] 8 


1. Many ſingle things thrown together; a pile; 

an accumulation. Dryden. 

2. A crowd; a rabble. Bacon. 

. Clufter ; number driven together. Dryden. 
To HEAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw 


together. Exedtiel. 
2. To accumulate; to lay uv». Jeb. 
3. To add to ſomething e.ſe. Shakſpeare. 


 HEA'PER. ſ. [from heap.] One that makes 
piles or heaps. 
HEAPY. 4. from Heap. ] Lying in heaps. Gay. 


Je HEAR. v. u. [bypan, Saxon. ] 


1. To enjoy the tenſe by which ſounds are 


diſtinguiſhed. Holder. 
2. To liſten; to hearken. Denbam. 
3. To be told; to have an account. Acis. 


Ys HEAR. Ve. A. 
1. To perceive by the ear. Chronicles. 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to ſpeak. 


Arts. 


3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. Exetiel. 
4. To attend fayourably. Matthew. 
5: To try; to attend judicially. Deuteron. 
To acknowledge a title. Prior. 


HEARD ſignifies a keeper : as Beard-bearbt, a 


glorious keeper. Now written herd. Gibſan. 
HE'ARER. /. {from bear.] One who attends 
do any doctrine or diſcourſe. Pen Fonſon. 
1 [from Bear. 
1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived. 
2. Audience. Sbalſpeare. 
3. Judicial trial. Addiſon. 
4. each of the ear. Hooker, 
To HEARKEN. v. =. [heancman, Saxon. ] 
1. To liſten by way of curioſity. 
2. To attend; to pay regard. 
HE'ARKENER, /, [from b:cartez.] Liſtener 
one that hearkens. ; 
HEARSAY. /. [bear and ſey.] Report; 
rumour. | | Raleigh. 
HEARSE. /. [See HERSsr. ] yh 
1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed 
4 the grave. | 


"HEAR T-DEAR, a. Sincerely beloved. 


Rogers. 
5 AD ] 


HE A 
2, A temporary monument ſet Oer 3 grave. 


HEART. e Saxon.] Valpaue. 
1. The muſcle which, by its contraction arg 
dilatation, propels the blood through the courie | 
of circulation, and is' therefore conſidered 2 
the ſource of vital motion. 


2. The chief part; the vital part. Baca 
3. The inner part of any thing. Abbe. 
4. Perſon; character. Sbalſprare. 
5. Courage; ſpirit. Clarendon. 
6. Seat of love. Pope. 
7. Affection; inclination. Dryden. 
8. Memory. Sutb. 
9. Good-will; ardour of zeal. Clarendin. 


Davis, 
12. Diſpoſition of mind. Sidney, 
13. A bard beart is cruelty. Row: 
14. To nd in the HEART. To be not 
wholly averſe. S'dres. 


15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. Sy. 


16. Conſcience ; ſenſe of goed or ill. Hooker, 
17. Strength ; power. Bacon, 
18. Utmoſt degree. Shakſpeare, 


19. It is much uſed in compoſition for ming, 
or affection. 


HEART-ACH. /, Sorrow; pang ; anguiſh of 


mind. 5 >> Shakſpeare, 
HEART-BREAK. . Overpowering fortron, 
; Sbalſpeare. 


HEART- BREAK ER. /. A cant name for a 
woman's curls. Hudibras. 
HEART-BREAKING. 2. Overpowering with 


ſorrow. Spenſer, 
HEART-BREAKING. /. Overpowering grief. 
Hakewil!. 


HEAR T-BURNED. . Having the paſſions 
_ inflamed. : : Shakſpeare. 
HEART-BURNING. /. 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from an 
acrid humour. Mocdꝛvard. 
2. Diſcontent; ſecret enmity. ' Swift, 
Shak, 
HEART-EASE. ſ. Quiet; tranquillity. S$ak. 
HEART-EASING. a. Giving quiet. Mtn. 
HEAR T-FELT. a. Felt in the conſcience. 
HEART-PEAS. /. A plant. Miller, 
HEAR T-QUELLING, a. Conquering the af- 
feel. Spenſer. 
HEART-RENDING. 2. Killing with anguiſh. 


Waller. 
HEART. SICK. a. 
1. Pained in mind. Taylor. 
2. Mortally ill; hurt i n the conftitution. Sb. 
HEART's-E ASE. /. A plant. Mortimer. 
HEART-STRING. /. The tendons or nerves 
* ſuppoſed to brace and ſuſtain the heart. 
7 Spenſer. Taylir. 
HEART-STRUCK. a. 55 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 
the mind.  Shakſprores 
2. Shocked with fear or diſmay. Milton. 
HEART. SWELLING, 3. Rankling in the 
mind. | Spenſer: 


HEART: 


HE A 


T. WHOLE. 4. „ 
ik the affections yet unfixed. Dryden. 
2, With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HEART. WOUNDED. a. Filled with paſſion 
of love or grief. Pope. 
HE AR TED. 4. It is only uſed in compoſition: 
25, hard hcarted. 
4 HEARTEN. v. a. [from beart.] 
1. To encourage; to animate to ſtir up. S. 
2. To meliorate with manure. May. 
HEARTH. ſ. The pavement of a room on 


which a fire is made. Dryden. 
HEARTILY. ad. [ from bearty.] 
1. From the heart; fully. Poler. 


2, Sincerely ; actively; diligently ; vigorouſly. 

3200p i Atterbury. 
3. Eagerly ; with deſire. Addiſon. 

HEARTINESS. ſ. [from Hearty.] 

1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. Shak, 
2. Vigour; diligence; ſtrength. Taylor. 

HEARTLESS. a. [from beart.] Without 
courage; ſpiritleſs. Cœguley. 


HEARTLESSLY. ad. ¶ from Heartleſs.] With- 


out courage; faintly; timidly. 
HEARTLESSNESS. /. [from beartleſs.] Want 
of courage or ſpirit; dejection of mind. 
HEARTY. as from beart.} £ 
1. Sincere 5 undiſſembled; warm; zealous, 


"Clar endon. 

2. In full health. | 
3 Vigorous ; ſtrong. - : Pope. 
4. Strong; hard; durable. Watton, 
HEARTY-HALE. @. [hearty and bale. ] 
Good for the heart. Spenſer. 


HEAT. ſ. [heax, bet, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſenfation cauſed by the approach or 
touch of fire. Locke. 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
3. Hot weather. Addiſon. 
* State of any body under the action of the 
on. 


5 One violent action unintermitted. Dryden. 


6. The tate of being once hot. Dryden. 
7. A courſe at a race. | Dryden. 
8. Pimples in the face; fluſh. Addiſen. 


9. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion; ve- 
hemence of action. 
10. Faction; conteſt; party rage. K. Charles. 
11. Ardour of thought or elocution. Addiſen. 
T0 HEAT. v. 4. {from the noun. ] | 


1. To make hot; to endue with the power of 
burning. Daniel. 
2. To cauſe to ferment. Mortimer. 


3- To make the conſtitution feveriſh. Arb. 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 
deſire. SEM - Dryden. 
$+ To agitate the blood and ſpirits with action. 
. . Dryden. 
HEATER. J- [from beat. ] An iron made hot, 
* put into a box-iron to ſmooth and plait 
nen. f 
HEATH. ſ. [erica, Latin. 
. A ſhrub of low ſtature. Miller. 
2+ A place overgrown with heath, Shakſp. 
bing place covered with ſhrubs of whatever 
9 | 


Bacen, 


- 


Sidney. 


HEAVILY. ad. { from beavy.] 


1 


HEA 


HEATH.COCK. /. beatb and cock. ] A large 
_ . fowl that frequents heath. _ Carew, 
HEA'TH-PEAS. ſ. A ſpecies of bitter vetch. 
HEATH-ROSE. /. A plant. MAinſaworth. 
HEA'THEN. /. [ beyden, German.] The gen- 
tiles; the pagans; the nations unacquainted 
with the covenant of grace, Addiſon. 
HEA*'THEN. a. Gentile; pagan, Addiſon. 
HE'ATHENISH, @. [from h-athen.] . 
1. Belonging to the genties. Hooker. 
2. Wild; ſavage; rapacious; cruel. Sourb. 
HEATH ENISHLV. ad. [from heathen.] Af- 
ter the manner cf heathens. » 
HEATHENISM. f. [from beathen.] Gen- 
tiliſm ; paganiſm. Hammond. 
HEATH. 4. [from heath.) Full of heath. 
To HEAVE. v. 4. pret. beaved, anciently 
bove; part. bea ved, or howven. 
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1. To lift; to raiſe from the ground. Mil. 
2. To carry. Sbakſpeare. 
3. To raiſe; to lift. | Dryden. 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. Thomſon. 


5» To force up from the breaſt. Shakſpeare. 
6, To exalt; to elevate. Shak . 
7. To puff; to elate. Hayward. 
To HE AVE. v. 2. : 
1. To pant; to breathe with pain. Dryden. 
2+ To labour. Atterbury., 
3. To riſe with pain; to ſwell-and fall. Dry. 
4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
HEAVE. ſ. [from the verb.] $2 
1. Lift; exertion or effort upward. Dryden. 
2. Riſing of the breaſt. Shakſpeare. 
3. Effort to vomit, | : 
4. Struggle to riſe. . | Hudibras. 
HEAVE Offering. ſ. An offering among the 
. Jews. X | Numbers. 
HEAVEN. ſ. [heopon, Saxon, ] 8 
1. The regions above; the expanſe of the 
ſky. 7 Raleigh. Dryden. 
2. The habitation of God, good angels, and . 
pure ſouls departed. ' Milton, 
3- The ſupreme power; the ſovereign - of 
heaven. | b Temple. 
4. The pagan gods; the celeftials. Shakſp. 
5. Elevation ;, ſublimity. Shakſpeare. 
HE'AVEN-BORN. Deſcended from the celef.. 


tial regions. 3 © Dryden. 
HEAVEN-BRED. Produced or cultivated th 
heaven. | Shai ſpeare. 
HE'AVEN-BUILT. Buiit by the agency of 
HE*AVEN-DIRECTED:. >" og 
1. Raiſed toward the ſky, Pope. 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. Pope. 


HEAVENLY. a. {from heaven. ] | 
1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excellent. Sid. 
2. Celeſtial; inhabiting heaven. Dryden. 
HEAVENLY. ad. | | 
1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 
2. By the agency or influence of heaven, , 
HEAVENWARD. ad. [h:aven and peans, 
Saxon. | Toward heaven. -> 


1. With great ponderouſneſs. 
2. Grievouſly ; afflitively, 
Cc3 „ 


© Collier, 
3. Sorrow- 
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J. Sorrowfully; with grief. 
HEAVINESS. /. { from beavy.] 
1. Ponderouſneſs ; the quality of being heavy ; 
3 weight. Wilkins. 
2, Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. 
3. Inaptitude to motion or thought. Arbath. 
4. Oppreſſion; cruſh; affliction. 
$. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. 
HEAVY. g. [heap z, Saxon. ] | 
1. Weighty; ponderous; tending ſtrongly 
to the centre. Wilkins. 


Arbutbnot. 


- 2. Sorrowful; dejected; depreſſed. Shakſp. 
3. Grievous; oppreflive; afflictive. Sh]. 


4. Wanting alaciity ; wanting briſkneſs of 
appearance. Prior. 
5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment; 
\ * Bnanimated, | Swift. 
©. Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. Dryd. 
T. Drouſy; dull; torpid. Lale. 
8. Slow; ſlugeith. Shakſpeare. 
9. Stupid; fooliſh, Knolles. 


20. Burdenſome; troubleſome; tedious. So. 
21. Loaded; incumbered; burdened. Barn. 


22. Not eaſily digeſted. Arbutbnet. 
13. Rich in toil; fertile: as heavy lands. 
T4. Deep; cumberſome : as heavy roads. 


 HE'AVY.. ad. As an adverb it is only uſed in 


- 


compoſition; heavily. Matthew. 
HE'BDOMAD. ſ. | hebdomas, Latin] A 
week ; a ſpace of ſeven days. Brown. 


HEBDO'MADAL. a. from . hebdomas. 
HEPDO MADARY. S Lat.] Weekly; con- 


.» fiſting of ſeven days. Beroun. 
To FEBETATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latin.] To 
dull ; to blunt; to ſtopify. Arbuthnot. 
HEBETA“TICN. ſ. {from bebetate.] 

1. The act of dulling. 

2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
HEVETUDE. /. bebetudo. Latin.] Dulneſs; 
obtuſeneſs; bluntneſs. Harvey. 
HE BRA ISM. ſ. ¶ Bebraiſme, French; hebra- 
+» t/mus, Latin. ] A Hebrew idiom. Addiſon. 


HE BRAIS T. [ bebræus, Latin.} A man 


ſk Ved in Hebrew. 


HEBRICIAN. /. [from Hebrew. ] One {killed | 


in Hebrew. Raleigh. 


HECATOMB. ſ. [hecatembe, French. A 


+» ſacrifice of a hundred cattle. Donne. 
E'CTICA * : 3 

TICK. $ 43. [ beFFigue, French. ] | 

1. Habitual ; conſtitutional. Donne. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. Taylor. 


HE'CTICK. , A heQick fever. Shakſpeare. 
HECTOR. /. {from Hector, the great Homerick 
wWarriour ] A bully; a biuttering, turbulent, 


pervicacious, noiſy fellow. Prior. 


To HE'CTOR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


_- threaten; to treat with inſolent terms. Arb. 
To HE'CTOR. v. n. To play the bully. 
HEDERACEOUS. 4. | hederaceus, Latin.] 

Producing ivy. Dir. 
HEDGE. /. Che zze, Saxon. ] A fence made 


round grounds with prickly buſhes. 


mean. | 2 
To HEDGE. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
Ae 7 13 3 


is wift, 


, 
"vr INE \ 


; Pope. 
HEDGE, prefixed to any word, notes ſomething 


HEE 


7. To encloſe with a hedge, 


| Paros, 
2. To obſtruct. | Hoſea, 
3. To encircle for defence. Shakſpeare, 
4. To ſhut up within an encloſure. Locle, 


&. To force into a place already full. Dryg,y, 
To HEDGE. v. n. To ſhift; to hide the bead. 
; EE Shakſpeare, 
HEDGE- BORN. a. Of no known birth ; 
meanly born. Sha ſpeare, 
HEDGE-FUMITORY. /. A plant. Anja, 
HEDGE-HOG. . 
1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns in 


a hedge. Ray, 
2. A term of reproach. Shakſpeare, 
3. A plant; trefoil. Ainſworth, 
HEDGE-HYSSOP. ſ. A ſpecies of willowwort, 
Hill, 

HEDGE-MUSTARD. /. A plant. Miller. 
HEDGE-NETTLE. /. A plant. Ainſworth, 


HEDGE-NOTE. ſ. A word of contempt for 
 low-writing» Dryden, 
HEDGE-PIG. /. A young hedge-hog. Sal. 
HEDGE-ROW. ſ. The feries of trees or buſles 
- planted for encloſures. Milton, 
HEDGE-SPARROW. /. A ſparrow that lives 
in buſhes. | Sbalſpeare. 
HEDGING-BILL. ſ. [bedge and ill.] A 
cutting hook uſed in making hedges. S dre. 
HE DG ER. /. [from bedge.] One who makes 
hedges. Locke, 
To HEED. v. a. [he dan, Sax.] To mind; to 
regard; to take notice of; to attend. Lacke. 


HEED. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Care; attention. Addiſur. 
2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 
watch. ; Shakſpeore. 
3. Care to avoid. Tillacſer. 
4. Notice; obſervation. Bacon. 
5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. Shall peare. 


6. Regard; reſpectful notice.  L'Eftranye. 
.HEED'FUL. a. [from Herd. : 
1. Watchful; cautious; ſuſpicious, Shak}, 
2. Attentive; careful; obſerving. Page. 
HE'EDFULLY. ad. {from beedful.] Atten- 
tively; carefully; cautiouſly. Waits. 
HE'EDFULNESS. /. [from beedful. ] Cau- 
tion; vigilance ; attention. : 
HE'EDILY. ad. Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. Di. 
HE'EDINESS. ſ. Caution; vigilance, Dal. 
HE EDLESS. 'a. from beed.] Negligent; in- 
attentive; careleſs. Locle. 
HE TEDLESSLV. ad. [from beed!:/s. ] Cart 
leſsly; negligently. ä Arbuthnits 
HE'EDLESSNESS. f. [from heedles. } Carte 
leſſneſs; negligence ;- inattentios. Locle. 
HEEL. ſ. [hele, Saxon. ] 
I. The part of the foot that protuberates be- 
- hind, Milena. 
2. The whole foot of animals. 1 
3. The feet, as employed in flight. L 5 f 
4. To be at the HEELS. To purſue Gaia] 
to follow hard. 22 
g. Jo lay by the He ELS. 1 
ſhackle 9. Sis in gyves. _ Hud b oe 
6. The back part of a ſtocking : whence 
phraſe 1 be out at heels, to be worn out 7 


To fetter; 9 


HEL 


„EL. v. 2. [from the noun. ] | 
hn dance. Shakſpeore. 
2. To lean on one fide : as, the ſhip heels. 
Ex ELER. , [from becl.] A cock that ſtrikes 

well with his heels. i ; 
HEEL-PIECE. /. [heel and piece, ] A piece 
fixed on the hinder part of the ſhoe. - 


9% HEEL-PIECE. v. a. [ heel and piece. ] To 


ut a piece of leather T a ſhoe heel. 
T. ſ. { from heave. þ.. 

_ e eſtort. . Shakſpeare. 
2, [For baft.] Handle. ; Waller. 

HEGIRA.:j. [ Arabick.] A term in chrono- 
logy, ſignifying the epocha, or account of 
time, uted by the Arabians, who begin from 
the day that Mahomer was forced to eicape 
from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 622. 

HEIFER, ſ. [heahpone, Saxon.] A _ 

. oe. 
HEIGH HO. interj. An expreſſion of {light 
languor and 8 Shakſpeare. 
GHT. ſ. ¶ from high. 

"_ ou hte: To ground. Addiſon. 
2. Altitude; ſpace meaſured upward. Dryd. 
4. Degree of latitude. : Abbet. 
4. Summit; aſcent; towering emirence; 
high place. So Dryden. 
5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dign:ty. Sh. 
6. The utmoſt degree”; full completion. Bac. 
7. Utmoſt exertion. Shakſpeare. 
8. State of excellence; advance toward per- 
fection. 3 Addiſen. 

7 HE'IGH TEN. v. a. [from Heigbt.] 
1. To raiſe higher. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 


3. To aggravate; to exalt. Addiſan. 
4. To improve by decorations. Dryden. 


HEIN O US. a. [ baineux, French. ] Atrocious 5 
wicked in a high degree. Tillotſon. 


HEINOUSLY. ad. from heincus.] Atrociouſ- 


iy; wickedly. a 
HEINOUSNESS. *f. [from heinozs.] Atro- 
ciouſneſs ; wickedneſs. Ropers. 
HEIR/. [heire, old Fr.] One that is inheritor 
to any thing after the preſent poſſeſſor. Sevi/7. 
To HEIK. v. 4. (from the noun. ] To inherit. 
. > Dryden. 


HEIRESS. ſ. [from beir.] An inheritrix ; 


awoman that inherits. . Wall:r. 
HEIRLESS. 4. ¶ from heir. ] Without an heir. 
. . Shakſ/peare. 
HEIRLOOM. , [heir and zeloma, goods, 
Saxon. } Any furniture. or moveables decreed 
to deſcend by inheritance, and therefore inſe- 
parable from the freehold. Sevift, 
HEIRSHIP. / [from beir.] The ſtate, charac- 
ter, or privileges of an heir. Ayiife. 
HELD. The preterite and part. paſſ. of Bold. 


HELYACAL. @&. { b-liague, Fr. from N. G..] 
Emerging from the luttie of the ſun, or fall- 


ing into it. Brown, 
HEICAL. a. [belice, Fr. from A] Spiral: 
with many circumvolutions. Wilkins, 
HELIOCE'NTRICK. 4. [ beliocentrigue, Fr. 


* and u ] Belonging to che centre of 


un. Harris. 


2. Agent of hell. | 
HELL-KITE. /. Kite of infernal breed. 55. 
HE'LLEBORS, . [helleborus, Latin. ] Chriſt- 

mas flower. 
HE'LLEBORE White. ſ. [weratrum, Latin. ] A 


HEL 


HE'LIOID Parabolz, in mathematicks, ot the 
parabolick ſpiral, is a curve which ariſes from 


the ſuppoſition of the axis of the commen 
Apollonian parabola's being bent round into 


. the periphery of a circle, and is a line then 


paſſing through the extremities of the ordinates, 
which do now converge toward the centre of 
the ſaid cirele. Harris. 


HELIOSCOPE. f. [ helioſeope, Fr. , and 


n,. A fort of teieſcope fitted fo as to 
look on the body of the ſun, without offence 
to the eyes. Harris. 


HELIOTROPE. .. [NO. and reirw ] A 


plant that turns toward the ſunz but more 
particularly the turnſol, or ſunflower. G. of T. 


HE'LISPHERICAL. a. Helix and ſphere. ] The 


beliſpherical line is the rhomb line in naviga- 
tion. Harris. 


HELIX. /. ¶ Helice, Fr. i.] A ſpiral line; a 


Wilkins © 


circumvolution. 


HELL. f. [helle, Saxon. ] 


1. The place of the devil and wicked ſouls. 


| Cowley. 
2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether good 
or bad. A poſtles Creed. 


3. The place at a running play to which thoſe 


who are caught are carried. Sidney. 
4. The place into which a tailor throws his 

flireds. Hudibras. 

5. The infernal powers. C:ovley. 


HELL-BLACK. a. Black as hell. Shakſpeares 
HELL-BROTH. .. A compoſition boiled up 


for infernal purpoſes. Shakſfeare. 


HELL-DOOMED. a. Conſigned to hell. Mil. 
HELL-HATED. 2. Abhored like hell. Shak. 
HELL-HOUND. /. [helle hund, Saxon. ] 


1. Dog of hell. Drygen. 


11 it ons 


Miller. 


plant. : Miller. 
HETLENISM. J. LA,. e.] An idiom of 
the Greek. : Ain/worthse 


HE'LLiSH. a. from Bell. 
1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. Sidney. 
2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal; 
wicked. | | 
HELLISHLY. ad. from belliſb.] Infernally z 
wickedly ; deteſtably. 
 HE'LLISHNESS. /. {from helliſh.Þ Wicked 
"neſs; abhorred qualities. 
HE'LLWARD. ad. | from Hell.] Toward hell. 


South. 


Pope. 


HELM denotes defence: as eadbe/m, happy de- 
fence. | | | 

HELM. / [helm, Saxon. ] 
1. A covering for the head in war. Drydens 
2. The part of a coac of arms that bears the 
creſt. Camden. 
3. The upper part of the retort. 
4. [helma, Saxon.] The ſteerage; the rud- 
der. | Pen Fonſen. 

5. The tation of government. 


Gibſon. 


Boyle. 


| Swifts 
IELM. v. 4. [fim the nown.] To guicez 
Cc 3 19 0 


HE M - 


to conduct. Shakſpeare. 
HELMED. 4. [from be/m.] Furniſhed with a 
| headpiece. | Milton. 
HELMET. , A helm; a headpiece. Dryden. 
HELMINTHICK. a. [from id .] Re- 
lating to worms. 8 
To HELP. v. a. preter. helped, or bolp ; part. 
beiped, or bolpen. helpan, Saxon. ] 
"3. To aſſiſt; to ſupport; to aid. Fairſux. 
2. To remove, or advance by help: the opera- 
tion is helped by air. Locke. 
3. To free from pain or diſcaſe : the pain is 
| helped fy medicine. Locke. 
4. To cute; to heal. Shakſpeare. 
| 5- To remedy; to change for the better: you 
cenet help your former loffes.  Shakſpeare. 
6. To forbear; to avoid ; be cannat help lov- 
ing ber. ö Pope. 
7. To HEI a. To ſupply wich; to furniſh 
with. WES Pope. 
To HELP. v. . 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Dryden. 
2. To bring a ſupply. - KRymer. 
HELP. /. {from the verb; bulpe, Dutch.] 
1. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuccour. Locke. 
2. That which forwards or promotes. Bacon. 


3. That which gives help. Wilkins. 
4 Remedy. Holdęr. 
HELPER. /. { from Help. ] 
1. An afliftant; an auxiliary. Kings. 
2. One that adminifters remedy. Mere. 
3. One that ſupplies with any thing wanted. 
Shakſpeare. 

4. A ſupernumerary ſervant. So ift. 


HELPFUL. 4. | help and full. 
1. Uſeful; that which gives aſſiſtance. Dry. 
2. Wholeſome; ſalutary. Raleigh. 
HE'LPLESS. a. | from help.] 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. Dry. 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtange. Pope. 
3. Irremediable ; admitting no help. Spenſer. 
 __ 4- Unſupplied; void. ; Dryden. 
HE'LPLESSLY. ad. | from belpleſs.] Without 
ability; without ſuccour. 
HE'LPLESSNESS. /. [from belpleſs.] Want 
of ability; want of ſuccour. 
HE'LTER-SKELTER. ad. In a hurry ; with- 
out order; tumultuouſly. L' Eftrange. 
HELVE. . [helpe, Saxon. } The handle of an 
axe. © ODE: Ralcigh. 
To HELVE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fit 
with a helve or handle. 
HEM. f. [hem, Saxon. ] , 
1. The edge of a garment doubled and ſewed 
to keep the threads from ſpreading. Wijeman. 


2. [hemmen, Dutch. ] The noiſe uttered by a 


ſudden and violent expiration of the breath. 
Aadiſon. 
Jo HEM. v. 2. 


1. Fo cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or : 


double border ſewed together. 

2. To border; to edge. Spenſer. 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine; to 
mut. i Fairfax. 


Fo HEM. v. a. ¶ bemmen, Dutch. ] To utter a 


 - Noiſe by a violent expulſion of the breath. 


-» 


HEN 
HE'MICRANY. / [#7y half, and 2:4, 
the ſkull. ] A pain that affects only one part 


of the head at a time. Quincy, 
HE MICVCLE. ſ. LMH. ] A half roung, 


HE! MINA. /. An ancient meaſure + now uſed 


in medicine to ſignify about ten ounces. Nuiney 
HE MlbLEOGY. / L half, and 
to ſtrike. 
relating 
time. 


mncow, 
A palſy, or any nervous affection 
eunto, that ſeizes one (ide at 3 


 HE'MISPHERE. ſ. [#/4:702tz0.] The half of 


a globe, where it is ſuppoſed to be cut through 
its centre in the plane of one of its greateſt 


circles. Dryder. 
HEMISPHE'RICAL. 2 a. [from Hemi bere.] 
HEMISPHE'RICK. Half round con. 
taining half a globe. Boyle. 


HE'MISTICK. /. | zwgixtor 3 bemiſticbe, . 
Half a verſe, _ Dryden. 


HE'MLOCK. /; [hemloc, Saxon. ] An herb, 


Miller. 
5 4. Cal. A vio. 
HE MORRHAG V. lent flux of blood. 
HE'MORRHOIDS. / | aiweppoide;. ] The piles; 
the emrods. | Sift. 
HE'MORRHOIDAL. a. [| hemivrrboida!, Fr.] 
Belonging to the veins in the fundament, Raj. 
HEMP. ſ. [hænep, Saxon; hampe, Dutch.] 
A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen and ropes 
are made, 3 Mortimer. 
HEMP Agrim . þ A plant. Miller. 
HE'MPEN. pag a bemp.] Made of hemp. 
HEN. ſ. henne, Saxon and Dutch, ] 
1. The female of a houſe-cock. 
2. The female of any land fowl. Addiſes. 
HEN-DRIVER. . [Len and driver.] A kind 
of hawk. alten. 
HEN. HARRIER. | J A lind of kite, Ar 
HEN-HEARTED. . [ben and heart.] Da- 
ſtardly; cowardly. 
HEN-PECKED. a. [Ben and pecked.] Govern- 


ed by the wife. Arbutbnit. 
HEN-ROOST. /. [ben and. r.] The place 
where the poultry reſt. Addiſen. 
HE'NBANE. ſ. { hygfoyamas, Latin.] A = 
; He. 

HE'NBIT:. ſ. A plant. Derbam. 


HENCE. ad. or inter j. [ heonan, Saxon; bennet, 
old: Engliſh. ] | 
1. From this place to another. 
2. Away; to a diſtance. Milton, 
3. At a diſtance; in another place. S549. 
4. From tbis time; in the future. Arbuibrot. 
5. For this reaſon z in conſequence of this; 
becauſe of this. | Tilot en. 
6. From this cauſe; from this ground. Arb. 
7. From this ſource; from this original; 
from this ſtore. _ Sucklings 
8. From hence is a vitious expreſſion. 

To HENCE. v. a. | from the adverb.] To ſend 
off; to diſpatch to a diſtance. Sidney. 

HENCEFO'R TH. ad. [he nonponð, Saxon. ] 
From this time forward. Milton. 


HENCE FORWARD. 4d. [berce ee 


N ſcommen. 


MT r „ r 2 


R 


From this time to futurity. 


Dryden. 


HENCHMAN. /. hy ne, Saxon, a ſervant, and 


man, Skinver.] A page; an attendant. Shak. 


J HEND. v. a. g uerf Saxon.] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. Fairfax. 
2. To crowd; to ſurround. Shakſpeare. 
HENDECAGON. /. [A and o.] A fi- 
gure of eleven ſides or angles. 
 BEPA'TICAL. 2 4. [Fepaticus, Latin. ] Be- 
HEPA'TICK. 5 longing to the liver. Arh. 
HEPS. /. Hawthorn-berries, commonly called 
bips. Ainſworth. 
HEPTACA'PSULAR. a. [t*wla and capſula, 
Latin.] Having ſeven cavities or cells. | 
HEPTAG ON. /. [cz and yovias, ] A figure 
with ſeven ſides or angles. | TIA 
HEPTA'GONAL. 4. [from beptagon.] Hav- 
ing ſeven angles or ſides. | | 
HEPTARCHY. ſ. [tzola and d;x3.] A ſeven- 
fold government, Camden. 


HER. pron. ö : 
1. Belonging to a family; of a-ſhe ; of a wo- 
man. | Cooley. 


2. The oblique caſe of ſhe. 
HERS. pronoun. This is uſed when it refers to 
a ſubſtantive going before: as, ſuch are her 
charms, ſuch charms as hers. Cooley. 
3 [ berault, French. ] | 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter 
penealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, regulate fu- 
nerals, and anciently to carry meſſages between 
princes, and proclaim war and peace. B. Jonſ. 
2+ A precurſor; a forerunner; aharbinger. Sh. 
3. A proclaimer ; a publiſher. Shakſpeare. 
Te HERALD. v. a. | from the noun. ] To in- 
_ troduce as by a herald. Shakſpeare. 
HERALDRY, e pug French. ] 


1. The art or office of a herald. - Peachan. 
2. Regiſtry of genealogies. Denham. 
3. Blazonry. Cleaveland. 


HERB. /. ¶ berbe, Fr. berba, Latin, ] Herbs are 
| thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have 
nothing woody in them; as graſs and hem- 
lock. Locke. 
HERB Chriſtopher, or Bane-berries. ſ. A plant. 
. | . Maler. 
HERBA'CEOUS. a. [from berba, Latin. ] 
1, Belonging to herbs.  Hrown. 
2. Feeding on vegetables. Derham. 
HERBAGE. /. [herbage, French.] . 
t. Herbs collectively; graſs; paſture. Mood. 
2. The tithe and right of paſture. Ain. 
HERBAL. /. ¶ from herb.) A book containing 
the names and deſcriptions of plants. Bacon. 
RERBALIS T. J. [from herbal.) A man ſrcill- 
eli in hetbs. e Brown, 
HERBARIST. / [berbarius, Lat.] One ſcill- 
i, ED ͤ Boyle. 
err . Idimĩnutive of berb.] A ſmall 
erb 


Shakſpeare. , 


HERBESCENT. a. ¶ ber leſcens, Lat.] Grow- 
| ing into herbs. | 
TING. a, [herbidus,-Latin. ] Covered with 
erbs. 2 
HE'RROROUGH. J. [herberg, German. I Place 
of temporary reſidence. - h Ben anſon, 


- 


HERETOFORE. . [bergto add fers] Far- 
* 0 


HER 


HERBOUS. a. [berbus, Latin.] Abounding 
with herbs, 


HE'RBULENT. g. [from herbula, Lat.] Con- 


taining herb. Di. 
HE RBWOMAN. /. [berb and woman] A wo- 
man that ſells berbs. Arbutbnot. 
HE'RBY. @. [from erb. ] Having the nature 


© of herbs. Bacon. 
HERD. ſ. [heonv, Saxon. ] 

1. A number of beaſts together. Flocks and 

herds are ſheep and oxen or kine. Addiſon. 


2. A company of. men, in contempt or deteſt= 
ation. 1 | Dryden. 
3. It anciently ſignified a keeper of cattle, a 
 __ ſtill retained in compoſition : as, gear- 
Berd. : 
To HERD. v. n. ffrom the noun, J 
1. To run in herds or companies. Dryden. 
| 2. To aſſocĩiate. alſh. 
To HERD. v. a. To throw or put into a herd. 
HE'RDGROOM. / [ber and greom.] A keeper 


of herds. Spenſer, 
HE'RDMAN. . [herd and man.] One em- 
HE RDSMAN. ployed in tending herds. 


HERE. ad. hen, Saxon. ] 


I. In this place. 
2. In the preſent ſtate, Bacon. 
3. It is often oppoſed to there. Spratt. 


HEREABO'UTS. ad. ¶ bere and about.] About 
this place. EY Addiſons 
HEREA'FTER.,ad. In a future ſtate. Sap 


HERE AFTER. . A future ſtate. Addijons 
HERE AT. ad. At this. Hooker. 
HEREB V. ad. By this. Watts, 


HERE'DITABLE. 4. [hæres, Latin.] What- 


ever may be occupied as inheritance. Locle. 
HE'REDITAMENT. J. [heercdiun, Latin. ] A 
law term denoting inheritance. 


HERE'DITARILY. ad. [from bereditary.] 


By inheritance. Pope. 
HERE'DITARY. a. [bhereditaire, French. J 
Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inheritance z 


deſcending by inheritance. ryden. 
HERE TN. ad. [here and in.] In this. South, 
HEREUNTO. ad. Into this. | Hookers 
HEREO F. ad. From this; of this. Shakſp. 
HEREO'N. ad. Upon this. Brown. 
HEREO'UT. ad. Out of this place. Spenſer. 


HEREMYITICAL. a. Lien, a deſert z bere- 


mitigue, French. ] Solitary; ſuitable to a her- 


mit. | Pope. 
HERE SIARCH. /. [Bereſiargue, French. ] A 
leader in hereſy. - Stilling fleet. 
HERESY. /. [berefie, French; barefis, Lat.] 
An opinion of private men different from that 
of the catholick and orthodox church. Bacon. 
HE'RETICK. /, | heretique, Fr.] One who pro- 
pagates his private opinions in oppoſition to 
the catholick church. Davies. 
HERE TIC AL. 6. [ from $eretick.] Containing 
hereſy. ecay of Piety. 
HERE'TICALLY. ad. [from heretical. | With 
hereſy. - | 
HERETO, ad. [here and tu.] To this; add to 
3 this. ; . 
C4 3 


7 


Milton. 
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merly ; anciently. Sidney. Sexth. 
HEREUNTO. ad. [here and unto.] To this. 

: Locke. 
HEREWT TH. ad. With this. Tlayard. 
HE'RIOT. /. [hene zud, Saxon. ] A fine paid 


to the lord at the death of a landholder. DH d. 
HERITABLE. 9. [beres, Latin. A perten 


that may inherit whatever may be inherited. 
| Hate. 
HE'RITAGE. ſ. [ heritage, French.] 
1. Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſucceſſion; 
eſtate in general. Rogers. 
2. [In divinity.] The people of God. 
HERMAPHRODITE. . [from tun; and 
&e:F$:71,] An animal uniting two ſexes. 
HERMAPHRODPITICAL. &. [from berma- 
fhrodite. | Partaking of both ſexes. Brown. 
HERME'TICAL. 7 a. [from Hermes or Mcr- 
RHERME'TICK. cary.] Chy a ical. 
HERME'TICALLY. ad. [from bernetical. ] 
According to the hermetical or chy mick art. 
HE'RMIT. /. [ eenpeirns ] : 
1. A folitary ; ad anchoret; one who retires 
from ſociety to contemplation and devetion. Ad. 
2. A bradſman ; one bound to pray for ano- 
ther. S ' Shakſpeares. 
HERMITAGE. /. [ermitoge, French. ] The 
cell or habitation of a hermit.  Acd/jpr. 
HE'RMITESS. /. [from hermit. ] A woman 
. retired to devotion. 
HERMI'TICAL. a. [from hermit ] Suitable to 
a hermit. | 
HE'RMODACTYL. /. [tens and Taxrun ©, ] 
Hermodactyl is a root, and repreſents the com- 
mon figure of a heart cut in two. The dried 
roots are a gentle purge, Hull, 


© HERN. /. [contrafted from HRO. 


HERNHILL. [bern and Hill.] An herb. 
HE'RNTA. ſ. [ Latin.] Any kind of rupture. 
HERO. ſ. [bere, Latin. ] 
1. A man eminent for bravery. Cooley. 
1. A man of the higheſt claſs in any reſp ct. 
HERO ESS. /. [from hero. ] A heroine; a fe- 
male hero. Not in uſe. Chaftman. 
HERO'ICAL. a. | from hero. ] Befitting a hero; 
heroick. Dryden. 


HERO'ICALLY. ad. [from Beroical.] After 


the way of a hero. | Sidney. 
HERO'ICE. a. [from Jero.] | 
1. Productive of heroes. Shakſprare. 


2. Noble; ſuitable to a hero; brave; mag- 


nanimous. Waller, 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Cc play. 


HER O'ICELY. ad. [ from heroick. ] Suitably to 


a hero. Milton. 
HE'ROINE. /. [from Vero; heroine, French. ] 
A fema e hero. | Addiſon. 


HEROISM. J. \4:roſme, French.] The qua- 
Braome. © | 
HE'WER. /. trum he.] One whoſe employ- 


lities or character of a hero. 


'HE'RON. / [ heron, French. ] A bird that feeds 


upon ſiſh. Bac on. 
. [from heren. ] A place 
HE RPES. /. [emis ] A cutancous inflamma- 


W.jeman. 


„ 3 
HE'RRING. /. [barcng, Fr. hæhinz, Saxon. 


where herons breed. Der. 


HEX 


A ſmall ſca fiſh. * a Su- 
HERS. ron. The female poſſeffive : 28, 5, 
her h-ufe, this houſe is hers, 
HERSE. /. [herſ/ia, low Latin. ] 
1. A temporary monument raifed over 2 

grave. 
2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn to 
the grave. ; Pope, 
To HERSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put in- 
to a herſe. Craſhaw, 
HERSELF. pronoun. The female perſonal pro. 
noun, in the oblique caſes reciprocal. 
+HERSELIKE. a. [ herſe and /ike.] Funereal; 
 ſaitable to funerals. . 
To HE'RY. v. a. [hepran, Saxon.] To guard 
as holy.  Openſer, 
HE'SITANCY. /. [from Feſtate.] Dubieuf. 
neſs; uncertainty. Alterbuty. 
To HESITATE. v. a. [hefito, Latin. ] To be 
doubtful; to delay; to pauſe. Pepe. 
HESITA”TION. / {from þ-ſrate.] 
1. Doubt; uncertainty ; difficulty made, 


» this is 
Roſcommon, 


2. Intermiſſion of ſpeech ; want of volubility. 


Seoift, 
HEST. /. [hzpe, Saxon. ] Command; Hg 
- injunction. Shakſpeare. 
HE"TEROCLITE. . [| betercclitum, Latin.) 
I. Such nouns as vaiy from the common 
forms of declenfion. Waits. 
2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the 
common rule. 
HE TEROCLYTICAL. a. from Heteroclite.)] 
Deviating from the common rule. Brown. 
HE"TERODOX. a. [Er:e©- and da.] Deviat- 
ing from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not ortho- 
dox. Locke. 
HE"TERODORX. {. An opinion peculiar. 
HETEROGE'NEAL. a. | hererogene, French 
* 8. and 5£:©>. j Not of the ſame nature ; 
not kindred. Newtn, 
HETEROGENEITY. {. | from Hhᷣetereger cars. 
I. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety er dil- 
fimilitude of qualities. | 
2. Oppoſite or diflimilar part. Boyle. 
HETEROGE'NEOUS. a. { Ers-©- and yivS «| 
Not Kindred ; oppolite or diſſimilar in ature. 
Moodevard. 
HETERO'SCIANS, ſ. ſir:©- and . 
Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only one way; as 
the ſhadows of us who live north of the Tro- 
pick fa at noon always to the north. 
To HEW. v. a. part. Heron or heaved. [hea- 
pan, Saxon. 
1. To cut by blows wich an edged inſtrument; 


to hack. Haycoard. 
2. To chop; to cut. Dr yder. 
3. To fell, as with an axe. Sandys. 
4. To form or ſhape with an axe. Aidijon. 
5. To form kaboriouſly. Dyyden, 


ment is to cut wood or ſtone. Browne 
HEXAGON. d. [iz and 7 -] A figure of 
fix ſides or ap̃gles; the moll capacious of all 
the figures that can be added to egch other 
without any inter2ice ; and therefore the cells 
in honeycombs are of that form. | 


# 


HEXA'GONAL. - 
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HID 
HEXA'GONAL. 4. [from bexagon.] - aving 
| ſides. * ron. 
UKA COoNv. . [from bexagon.] A figure of 
| fix angles. | Bramball. 
HEXA'METER. 7. E and Aërgov.] A verſe 

of fix feet. f Dry, 
HEXANGUL AR. a. [et and angulus, Latin. 


Having fix corners. Weodwar : 
HEXAPOD. . [# and 002g. ] An animal 
with ſix feet. Ray. 


HEXA'STICK. ſ. [#2 and gg.] A poem of 
lines. | 
— interj. [from bigb.] An expreſſion of Joys 
or mutual exhortation. Prior. 
HE VDA. interj. | for high day.] An expreſ- 
ſion of frolick and exultatidn. Hudibras. 
HEVYDAV. g. A frolick; wildneſs. Shakſps 
HE'YDEGIVES. . A wild frolick dance. 


Obſolete. , > S penſer. 

HIA'TION. ,. [from Bio, Latin.] The act of 

gapinge ; Brown. 
HIA'TUS. ſ. [hiatus, Latin. ] 

1. An aperture; a breach. Weoodward. 

2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſ- 

fon of an initial to a final vowel. Pope. 

„ HIBE RN AL. 4. [bibernus, Latin.] Belonging 

to the winter. Brown. 


HICCIUS DOCCIUS. ſ. A cant word for a jug- 
gler; one that plays faſt and looſe. Hadi ras. 

HICCO'UGH. .. [hicten, Danith, ] A convul- 
ſion of the ſtomach producing fobs. Cleave/and. 

To HICCO'UGH. v. n. | from the noun. ] To 
fob with convulſion of the ſtomach, 

7 HCK UP. v. n. [corrupted from hiccengh. ] 

To ſob with a convulſed ſtomach. Hudibras. 


— Sora | J. A bird. Ainſeeorth, 


Arb rw. The part. paſſ. of Lide. 
To HIDE. v. a. preter. hid; part. patT. bid. or 
bidden. bidan, Sax. ] To. conceal; to withhold 
- or withdraw from fight or knowledge. Sha. 
To HIDE. 2. . To lie hid; to be concealed. 

: Pope. 
HIDE ard SEER. ſ. A play in which ſome hide 
themſelves, and another jecks then. 

HEIDE. /. [hy Se, Saxon, Bande, Durch.] 


1. The fkin of any animal, either raw or 


dreſſed. . Pape. 
2, The human ſkin: in contempt. Dryden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. Wetton. 


HIDEEQ'UND. a. {hide and b:urd,] 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be hid:bcynd when his 
kin ſticks ſo hard ta his ribs and back that 
Jou cannot with your hand pull vp or looſen 
the one from the other. Far, ier's Dic. 
2. [In trees.] Being in the {tate in which the 
bark will not give way to the growth. Swift. 
*. Harſh; untr- ctactable. Hudibras. 
HIDEOUS à. Videux, French.] Horrible; 
dicadful; ſnocking. N WWoudwward. 
HUDEOUSLY. ad. from Hidecus.] Hortibly; 
dreadfully. | | Shakipeare. 
HIDEOUSNESS. f. from hide us.] Horible- 
vel; dreadfulnefs; terrour. 


HER. J. {from the verh.] He that hides. 


1 * 


den. 


H. IG 


To HIE. v. n. [hie zan, Saxon. ] To haſten; to 
go in haſte. 5 Dryden. 
HIERARCH. ſ. [ie. and * N.] The chief 
of a ſacred order. Milton. 
HIERARCHICAL. a. [ bierarchique, French. J 
Belonging to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical goverament. 
HIERARCHY, /. f from bierarch. } 


I. A ſacred government; rank or ſubordina- 


tion of holy beings. . Fairfax. 
2, Eccleſiaſtical government. - South. 


HIEROGLYPH.  » {. [hiereglyphe, Fr. 
HIEROGLY*PHICK. & leg, lacred, and 
yAuQw, to carve.] 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 


was implied. Pope. 
2. The art of writing in picture. Swifts 


HIEROGLY'PHICAL. Z a. | bieroglyphiqueg 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. & Fr.] Emblemati= 
cal; expreſſive of ſome meaning beyond what 


immediately appears. Sand: 
HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. ad. [from hiero- 
glyphical.) Emblematically. ' Brown. 


HIERO'GRAPHY. J. [lege and yga0%.] Holy 
writing. 
'"HIEROPHANT. . ſ{izop«:n;.] One who 
teaches rules of religion; a prieft. _ Hale. 
To HUG GLE. v. n. | 
I. To chatter; to be penurious in a bargains. 
. : a Hale. 
2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to door. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. ad. A cant word 


corrupted from Higgle, which denotes any con- 
fuſed.mals. N 
HYGGLER. , [from Figgle.] One who ſells 
proviſions by retail. | 
HIGH. 3. [heab, Saxon 


Long upward ; rifing above. Nurnęt. 


1 
2. Elevated in place; rajfed aloft. L.ocks. 
3. Exalted in nature, Baxter. 
4. Elevated in rank or condition. Dryden. 
8. Exalted in ſentiment. "Mittin. 
6. Difficult; abſtruſe. Shakſpearte 
7. Boaſtful; oftentatious. Clarendon. 
8 Arrogant; proud; lofty. Clarendon. 
9. Severe; oppreſſive. Bacon. 
10. Noble; iiuftrious. Shakſpeare. 
11. Violent; tempeſtuous; loud. Applied 
to the wind. N | Denham. 
12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovernable. 
EY Dryden. 
13. Full; complete. Clarendon, 
14. Strong taſted ; guſtſul. Bakers 


1 5. Advancing in latitude from the line. A. 
16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the mer. 


S dian. 1 Ceres. 
17. Far advanced into antiquity. Browne 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. Sourh. 


19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as bigh 
treaſon, in oppoſition to petty. 

HIGH. /. High place; etevation; fuperiour 
region. | Dr den. 


On HIGH. ad. Aloft; above; into ſuperiour 


regions. | Dryden. 


 HiIGH-BLE'ST. a. Supremely happy. Milton. 


HI'GH-BLOWN. 4. duelled much with wind 
much inflated, Shakſpaare. 
| | HGH 
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HYGH-BORN. a. Of noble extraction. Rene. 
HIGA-COLOURED. a. Having a deep or 
glaring colour. Fleyer. 
HIGH-DESI'GNING. a. Having great ſchemes. 
| Dryden. 
HIGH-FED. a. Pampered. L'Eftrange. 
HIGH-FLYER. q. One that carries his opinion 
to extravagance, ' Swift. 
EIGH-FLOWN. a. 
1. Elevated ; proud. Den bam. 
2. Turgid; extravagant. L'Eftrange. 
HIGH. FLY'ING. a. Extravagant in claims or 
opinions. Dryden. 
HIGH-HE'APED. a. Covered with high piles 
| 1 P 


ope. 
HIGH-ME'TTLED. a. Proud or ardent of 
ſpirit. Garth, 


HIGH- MYNDED. 2. Proud, arrogant. SLR. 
RIGH-RE'D. 3. Deeply red. Boyle. 
HIGH-SE'ASONED. a Piquant to the palate. 
| Locke. 
HIGH-SPIRITED. 4. Bold; daring; inſo- 

lent. 

HIGH-STO'MACHED. a. Obſtinate; lofty. 
HIGH-TA'STED. @. Guitful ; piquant. 
HIGH-VYCED 3. Enormouſly wicked, Shak. 
HYGH-WROUGHT. a. Accurately finiſhed. 
HYGH-LAND. . [high and lard ] Mountain- 
ous region. : Addiſon. 
HIGHLANDER. /. from bigbland.] An in- 
habĩtant. of mountains. Aadiſon. 
HI'GHLY. ed. ¶ from high. ] | 

1. With elevation as to place and fituation. 

2. In a great degree. ü Atterbury. 

3. Proudly; arrogantly; ambitiouſly. Shak. 

4. With eſteem; with eſtimation. Remans. 
HIGH-MOST. 2. Higheſt; topmoſt. Shak/p. 
HI'GHNESS. /. { from bigb.] 

1. Elevation above the ſurface ; loftineſs. 

2. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy. Jeb. 

3. The title of princes, anciently of kings. 

HIGHT. imperf. verb. Uſed in the pret. only. 
1. Was named; was called. Dryden. 
2. Called; named. Hubverd's Tale. 


HIGHWA'TER. . [high and water.] The 


utmoſt flow of the tide. Mortimer. 
HIGHWA'Y, ſ. [high and way.] Great road; 

publick path. Cbild. 
HIGRWAY MAN. /. | highway and man.] 

A robber that plunders on the publick road. 
HYGEAPER. . An herb. 
_ HILA'RITY. . [ILilaritas, Latin] Merri- 
ment; gayety. Brown. 
HILDING. / 


1. A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. Shake 


2. It is uſed lkewite for a mean woman. 
HILL. /. [hi, Saxon. ] An elevation of ground 
leſs than a mountain, Granville. 
HYLLOCK. / [from hill. ] A little hill. Sid. 
HYLLY. a. [from Hi.] Full of hills; un- 
equal in the ſurface. Horvel. 
HILT. ſ. [bilr, Saxon.] The handle of any 
thing, particularly of a ſword. Pope. 
Ov J. Thim, Saxon. ] The oblique caſe of be. 
IMSELF. fron. im and ſel f.] | 


1. In the nominative, be. Bacon. 


HIN. /: [.] A meafure of liq 


HIP 


2. In ancient authors, iche f. 
3. In 4: ublique caſes it has a 
figuification. 


Sha Fhenre, 
r eci proc al 
Samuel, 


aa uids am 
| ſews, containing about ten pints, 1 


HIND. a. compar. Binder; ſuperl. 515d 
{hynban, Saxon. ] Backward ; wes, 
poſition to the face. 


HIND. g. binde, Saxon. ] 55 
I. The the to a ſtag. : Spen'er 
2. {vs Saxon. ] A ſervant, Shalſpeare, 


[ hineman, Sax. ] A peaſant ; a bovr, Dy, 
HINDBE'RRIES. /. The ſame as raſpberries, 
To HINDER. v. a. [hmppan, Saxon. ] T9 
obſtruct; to ſtop; to impede, Tayly 
HIN DER. a. [from bind. ] That is in a pol. 

tion contrary to that of the face. Sidney, 
HINDERANCE. /. [from b inder.] Impedi. 
ment; let; ſtop; obſtruction. Atterbury, 


HINDERER. /. [from binder.] He or that 


which hinders or obſtructs. May, 
HI'NDERLING. /. from hind or binder. ] A 
paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal. 
HINDERMOST. @. Hindmott ; laſt; in the 
rear. ; Shatſpeare, 
HTNDMOST. . | bind and mat.] The lat; 
the lag. Pepe, 
HINGE. . Es 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns, 
Dryden. 
2. The cardinal points of the world. Cech. 


3. A governing rule or principle. Temple. 

4. To be off the HIN GES. To be in a ſtate 

of irregularity and diſorder Tillet/on, 
To HINGE. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To furniſh with hinges. 

2. To bend as a hinge. Shakſpeare, 


To HINT. v. 2. [ enter, French. Skinner, | Twp 
bring to mind by a flight motion or remote 
alluſion. Pope. 

To HINT at. To atludegts to touch flightly 


upon. ; Addiſon, 
HINT. /. from the noan. ] | 
1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote 
alluſion; diftant inſinuation. South, 
2 Suggeſtion ; intimation. Addijon. 
HIP. C [hype, Saxon.] | 
1. The joint of the thigh; the fleſhy part 
of the thigh. Brown. 
2. To have on the Hie. [A low phraſe. ] To 
have an advantage over another. Shaiſpeare. 
HIP. { {from heopa, Saxon.] The fruit of 
the briar. Bacon. 
To HIP. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
2. Hire Hor. A cant word formed by the 
reduplication of bep. Congreve. 
HIP. interject. An exclamation, or calling to 


ones | Ainſworth, 
HI-. 2 3. A corruption of Ii poc bon- 
TPPISH. $ driach. : ; 
HIPPOCE'NTAUR, , [inmoxinavze;] K 


fabulous monſter, half horſe and half man. 
HIPPOCRASS. J. [ viaum Hippocratis, Lat.] 
A medicated wine. King · 


HIPPOCRATES's Sleeves J. A weilen 


Shakſpeare. 


W Hoe 


„ 8 > 0. 


HIS 
by joining the two oppoſite angles of a 
| —— — 4 of flannel, uſed to ſtrain ſyrups 
and decoctions for clarĩfications. uin y. 
HIPPOCGRIFF. fo Li W- ges and 5E. A 
vinged horſe. | | Milton. 
HIPPOPO'TAMUS. / Lever and vora- 
wg] The tiver horſe. An animal found in 
ile. 
Urs r. a. [hip and ſhot.) Sprained or 
dillocated in the hip. L'Eftrange. 
HIPWORT. J. A plant. 
Jo HIRE. v. 4. [hy nan, Saxon. ] 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe at 
2 certain price. : Dryden. 
2. To engage à man to temporary ſervice for 


1ſaiab, 
wages. 

3. 70 bribe. Dryden. 
4. To engage himſelf for pay. Samuel. 


BIRE. . [hyne, Saxon. ] 
I. — yo recompence paid for the uſe of 


any thing. 


2. Wages paid for ſervice. Spenſer. 
HIRELING. ſ. [from hire. ] 

1. One who ſerves for wages. Sandyi. 
2. A mercenary proſtitute. Pops. 


HIRELING. a. Serving for hire; venal; 
_ mercenary. Dryden. 


HURER. f. [from hire.) One who uſes any 


thing paying a recompence ; one who employs 


others paying wages. 7 nal 
HIRSU'TE. 3. [birſutus, Latin. ] Rough; 
rugged, ME Ye Bacon. 
HIS. pronoun peſſelſive. [hyp, Saxon. ] 
1. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging to 
him that was before mentioned. Locke. 
2. Anciently its. Bacon, 
To HISS. Y. u. [hifſen, Dutch.) To utter a 
_ nciſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome other 
animals. Ee” Shakſpeare. 
To HISS, v. 4. [hipcean, Saxon. } 
1. To condemn. by hiſſing; to explode. Dry. 
2. To procure hiſſes or diſgrace. Shakſpeare. 


1. The voice of a ſerpent. Milton. 
2. Cenſure; expreſſion of contempt uſed in 


_ HISS. /. {from the verb. ] 


theatres. | Pope. 
HIST. interj. An exclamation commanding 
ſilence. | Milton. 
NISTO RIAN. . [biftorien, French. A 
writer of facts and events. : Pope. 
HISTO'RICAL. 2 2. ¶ biſtoricus, Lat.] Per- 
HISTO RICK. F taining to hiſtory. Prior. 


HISTO RICALLV. ad. In the manner of hiſ- 

tory; by way of narration. Hooker. 
To HISTO'RIFY. v. a. [from B iſtery.] To 
_ relate; to record in hiſtory. Brown. 
AISTORIO'GRAPHER. f. f[icogia and 


ede, ] A hiſtorian; awriterof hiſtory. Sperſ. 
RISTORIO'GRAPHY. + / | 
gdw.] The art or employment of a 


[ iqogie and 


hiſtorian. 2 
RISTORY. þo [ieogin. ]. 


1. A narration- ot events and facts delivered 


a with dignity. J Pope. 
2. Narration; relation. Wiſeman. 


2 The knowledge of facts and events, 


HOA 


HYSTORY Piece. ſ. A picture repreſenting 
ſome memorable event. Pope. 
HISTRIO'NICAL, 7 a. [from biftrio, Lat.] 
HISTRIO'NICK. Befitting the ſtage 5 
ſuitable to a player; becoming a buffoon. 
HISTRIO'NICALLY. ad. from biſtrionical. ] 
Theatrically; in the manner of a buffoon. 
To HIT. v. a. ¶ bitte, Daniſn.] 
1. To ſtrike; to touch with a blow. South. 
2. To touch the mark; not to miſs. Sidney. 
3. To attain; to reach the point. Atterbuty. 
4. To ſtrike a ruling paſſion. Milton. 
5. To HIT off. To ſtrike out; to fix or de- 
termine luckily, Temple. 
6. To HIT out. To perform by good luck. 
To HIT. Us No a | 
1. Toclaſh; to collide, Lecte. 
2. To chance luckily; to ſucceed by acci- 
dent. - Bacen. 


3 To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. Bacen. 

4. To light on. Tillatſone + 
HIT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ftroke. | Shakſpeares 

2. A lucky chance. Glanw{le. 


Te HITCH. v. . [hiegzan, Saxon, or bocher, 

Fr.] To catch; to move by jerks. Poe. 

To HUTCHEL. v. @. [See Harcist.] To 
beat or comb flax or hemp. 

HI'TCHEL. /. [heckel, German.] The inſtru- 
ment with which flax is beaten or combed. 
HITHE. /. [hy$e, Saxon.] A fmall haven to 

land wares out of veſſels or boats. 
IHI'THER. ad. [hiSen, Saxon, ] 

1. To this place from ſome other. Milton. 
| on Hither and thither, to this place and 
at. . 5 . 

3. To this end; to this deſign. Tillotſone. 
HI'THER. g. ſuperl. Hit bermaſt. Nearer ; to- 
ward this part. J _-  _—_ 
HITHER MOST. a. [of hither, adv.] Near- 


eſt on this ſide. Hale. 
HYTHERTO. ad. [from bitber.] 

1. To this time; yet. Dryden. 

2. In any time till now. Spenſer. 

3. At every time till now. Dryden. 


HITHERWARDS.$ Saxon 
+ toward this place. 
HIVE. , [hyge, Saxon. 

1. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 

bees. Addiſon 

2. The bees inhabiting a hives Shakſpearee, 

3- A company being together. Swifts 
To HIVE. v. a. gar noun. } 

1. To put into hives; to harbour. Dryden. 
2. To contain in hives. Cleaveland. 
To HIVE. v. n. To take ſhelter together 3 to 

refide collectively. Pope. 
HIVER. ſ. [from-bive.] One who puts bees 

in hives. Mortimer. 


HI'THER WARD. ad. 5 


This way; 
Milton. 


Ho. 7 interj. [ebo! Latin. ] A call; a ſud- 


HO 


HO A. I den exclamation to give notice of ap- 
proach, or any thing elſe, Shakſpeare. 
HOAR. 8. [han, Saxon. J 
1. White. 3 Fair ſax. 
2. Gray with age. 85 * 


HOD 


FOAR-FROST. , [bear and ff.] The 
congelations of dew in froſty mornings on 
the graſs. 9 Arbut hbnot. 


HOARD. /. hond, Saxon. ] A ſtore laid up 


in ſecret; a hidden ſteck; a treaſure. Sa. 


To HO ARD. v. n. To make hoards; to lay up 


ſtore. 'Shakſpeare. 
7% HOARD. v. a. To lay in hoards; to 
huſdband privily. Rogers. 


HOA'RDER. / from hoard.] On that ſtores 
up in ſecret. | Locke. 
HOA'R HOUND. ſ. A plant. Aliller. 
HOARINESS. f. [from Hoary.] The ſtate 
of being whitiſh; the colour of old men's 
air. Dryden. 
HOARSE. 3. [har, Saxon.] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough 
found. , ; Shakſpeare. 
HOARSELV. ad. [from heoarſe.} With a 
rough harſk voice. Dryden. 
HOA'RSENESS. /. [from Loar/e. ] Roughneſs 
of voice. Holder. 


HO'ARY. a. [ han, hapung, Saxon. ] 


1. White; Whitiſh. Addiſcn. 
2. White or gray with age. 'Rexee. 
34 White with froft. Shakjpeare, 

Knoles. 


4. Mouldy ; moſly ; ruſty. 
HO'BNOB. This is corrupted from Lab nab. 
To HO'BELEF. v. n. ¶ to hop, to boppie, to hobble.] 

x. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one 

leg more than the other. Swift. 

2. To move roughly or unevenly. Prior. 
HO'BBLE. ſ. [from the verb.] Uneven awk- 

ward gait. | 3 Sæoift. 
HO'BBINGLY. ad. [from Fabble.] Clum- 

fly ; awkwardly ; with a halting gait. 
HOBBY. ſ. [ hobercau, French. ] | 

1. A ſpecies of hawk. | Bacon. 

2. { boppe, Gothick.] An Iriſh or Scottiſh 

horſe ; a pacing horſe. 

3. A flick on which boys get aſtride, and 

ride. RES Prior. 

4. A ſtupid fellow. | Shakſpeare. 
HOBGO'BLIN. /. A ſprite; a fairy. Sharp. 
HO'BIT. ,. A ſmall mortar. 3 : 
HO'BNAIL. . [from bcbby and'nail.] A nail 

uſed in ſhoeing a horſa. Shakſpeare. 
HO'BN AILED. a. {from bobnail.] Set with 

hobnails. Dryden. 
Hock. /. [the ſame with bough.] The joint 
"between the knees and fetlock. 
To HOCK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To diſ- 
able in the hock. 
... 
HOCKAMORE.'S Main.] Old ſtrong Rhe- 
niſh. | - Flyer. 
HOCKHERP. ſ. [bock and berb.] A plant; 
the ſame with maliows. | 
To HO'CELE. v. a. from beck.) To ham- 

Kring. _ - | 
BOCUS. POCUS., [ Junius derives it from 

bocced, Welſh, a cheat, and pcke or ports, a 

bag.] A juggle; a cheat. L*Eftrange. 
HOD.F A kind of trough in which a latourer 

carries mortar to the maſons. 


HODGE-POEGE. J. {kaeb? tech, Fr.] A 


I 


[from Hock beim on the 


Tu ger. a 


H OI. 


medley of ingredients boiled together. 
HODIERNAL. a. Lbediernus, e 
- to-day. N f 


HO DMAN. /. [ hed aud man.] A labourer 


that carries mortar. 
HODMANDO'D. /. A fihh. Races 
HOE. /. ¶ boue, French. ] An inſtrument to 1 
up the earth. Mortimer 
To HOE. v. @. [houer, French. ] To cut 2 
dig with a hoe. | Morin 
HOG. /. boch, Welſh.] | ag 
1. The general name of ſwine, P: 
2. A caſtrated boar. 2h 
3. To bring Hos to a fine mar let. To Fail 
of one's deſign. Feectoty 
HO GCOTE. J. [hg and cete.] A houſe fl 
9g. | Mortimer. 
HO GGEREL. ,. A two year old ewe, ary 
HOGH. / [ otherwiſe written Ho, from des 
Dutch. A hill; rifing ground, Sperſer, 
HO'GHERD. /. [Leg and hynd, Saxon, a 
keeper. ] A keeper of hogs. Þ rome, 
HO GGISH. .a. [from hg.] Having the qua- 
lities of a hogz brutiſh ; ſeifiſh. Sidmy, 
HO'GGISHLY. ad. | from egg p.] Gree- 
dily ; ſelfifhly. 
HO'GGISHNESS. , [from hoggiſh.] Bruta- 
lity ; greedineſs ; ſelfiſnnes. 
HO'GSBEANS. 
HO'GSBREAD. 
HO'GSMUSHROOMS. 
HO'GSFENNEL. 
HO'GSHEAD. /. [hoy and bead.) 


1. A meaſure of liquids containing ſixty- three 


. Plants. Airſ. 


gollons. ; Arbuthndt. 
2. Any large barrel. k Jwift, 
HO'GSTY. /. [leg and fy.] The place in 
which ſwine are ſhut to be ted. Fwvift, 


HO'GCSWASH. f. {hog and <vafh.] The draff 
which is given to ſwine. Arbuthnet, 

ROTVDEN. ſ. ¶ hoeden, Welth.] An ill-taught 
awkward country girl. 

To HOTDEN. wv. a. [from the ncun.] To 
romp indecently. Swift, 

To HOISE. Z v. a. [hauſſer, Fiench.] To 

To HOIST. raiſe up on high. 

To HOLD. v. a. preter. be/d ; part. pall. beld 
or ho/den. [| halvan, Saxon. 

1. To graſp in the hand; to eripe; to 
clutch. Shasſpeare. 
2. To keep; to retain; to gripe faſt. Spenjer. 
3. To connect; to keep together. Exodus. 

4. To have within?, to contain. 

. To have capacity of contents: as, tor 
barrel holds ten gallons. 


6. To maintain as an ovinion. Loc le. 
7. To confider as good or bad; to hold in 
regard. | Shakſpearts 

Milton, 


8. To have any ftation. | 
9. To pofſeſs; to enjoy. K roller. 
Io. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. Krolict. 


11. To ſuſpend ; to refrain. Craſpuao. 
12. To ſtop; to reſtrain. Denbam. 
13. To fix in any condition. Sha! ſpeare. 
14. To preſerve ; to keep. Shak peare. 


15. To confine to a certain ſtate: be _ 


— 


Chapman. 


„ 


HOL 


: held in exile. . | Eſdras. 
5 16. To detain. : Acts. 
17. To tetain; to continue: be holds bis 


ſe. Dryden. 
18. To ſolemnize; to celebrate: be en 
carlipme * Samuel. 
parlament. K 
— To offer; to propoſe. ; Temple. 
20. To converſe; not to violate. Dryden, 


21. To manage; to handle intellectually; 
not to intetmit: be holds his ſpeeds Bacon. 
22, To maintain: be holds Lis claim. Mac. 
23. To form; to plan. a Mattheo ? 
24. To carry on; to continue: he bely "oy 
ot. 
43 75 Hor.» forth. To offer to exhibit. 
20. To Hof d in. To govern by the bridle, 
27. To Hol p in. To,reſtrain in general. 
28. To Hot vp off. To keep at a diſtance. 
29+ To HoLD on. To continue z to protract. 
L 30. Jo HoT D cut. To extend; to ſtretch 
fortb. A 
31. To HoLD out. 
32. To HoLD out 


To offer; to propoſe. 
To continue to do or 
ſuffer. 9 Shakſpeare. 
33. To HoLD up. To raiſe aloft. Locke. 
34. To HoLD up. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. 
To HOLD. v. u. e 
1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without 
exception. 33 Stilling fleet. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. $5. 
3. To laſt; to endure. | SE Bacon. 
4. To remain unchanged : be held long in bis 
, 7 oluticn. : 


5. To irate be held from tears. Dryden. | 


6. To ſtand vp far; to adhere: be holds to 
his friend.. ö 5 5 Hale. 
7. To be dependent on. Aſcbam. 

8. To derive right: be holds | from bis an- 


ceſtor n. „ Dryden. 
9. To Hot Þ forthe. To harangue ; to ſpeak 
in publick. „I Eftrange. 


10. To HorD in. To reftrain one's ſelf. 
11: To Hon d in. To continue in luck. 
12. 7% Hon offs 1 at a diſtance 
vithout clofing with offers. Decay of Piety. 
13. To HoLD on. To continue; not to be 
interrupted. VV 
14. To Hor p on. To proceed. L Eſtrange. 
15. To HoLD our. To laſt; to endure. 
a 16. To HoLD, outs. Not do yield 5 not to be 
ſubdued. 5 Collier. 
17. 7 Hor p together. To be joined. Dry. 
18. To-HoLD fegelber. To remain in unions 
19, To HoLD p. To ſupport himſelf. 
20. To HoLD Ap. Not to be foul weather. 
21. To HoT D up. To continue the ſame 
„ Collier. 
OLD. interj. Forbear; ftap ; be ſtill. 
HOLD. /. {from the verb.] 5 
1. The act of ſcizing; gripe; graſp; ſeizure. 
1995 5 | | Spenſer. 
2. Something to be held; ſupport. Þ— Bacen. 
3. Catch; power of ſeizing or keeping. Sha. 
4. Priſon; place of cuſtody. Hocker. 
8 Cuſtody. | Shakſpeare. 
. Power; influence, Dryden, 


” 


J hand. ? 


Eſtber. g 


To HOLLOW 


HO'LLY. . [Þoleyn, Saxon. ] A tree, Gay. 


OE 


7. HorD of a ſpip. All that part Which 
lies between the keelſon and the lower deck. 


Harris. 
9. A fortified place; a fort. Spenſer. 
HO'LDER. /. [from Hold. 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his 
Es. Mortimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under an- 
other. : Carew. 
HOLDERFO'RTH. /, [Hold and forth,] An 
haranguer ; one who ſpeaks in publick. Add. 
HO'LDFAST. /. [hold and faſt. ] Any thing 


8. A lurking place. | 


which takes hold; a catch; a hook. Ray. 
HOLDING. /. [from 4d. 
1. Tenure; farm, Carewo, 


2. It - ſometimes ſignifies the burden or 

chorus of a ſong. Shakſpeare. 
HOLE. /. | ho/, Dutch; hole, Saxon.] 

1. A cavity, narrow or long, either perpen- 


dicular or horizontal. Bacon. 
2. A perforation; a ſmall interſtitial vacuity. 
| l Boyle. 
3. A cave; a hollow place. Shakſpeares 
4. A cell of an animal. Addiſon. 
5. A mean habitation. Dryden. 
6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. 
HO'LIDAM.' g. Blefled lady. Hanmer, 
RO'LILY. ad. | from þuly.] 
1. Piouſly; with ſantity.  —Shakſpeare. 
2. Inviolably; without breach. Sidney. 


HO'LINESS. /. [from Holy. ] 
1. Sanctity; piety ; religious goodneſs. Rog. 
2. The ſtate, of being hallowed; dedication 
to religion. 
3: The. title of the pope. .. Addiſon. 
HO'LLA. interj. ¶ hola, Fr.] A word uſed in 
calling to any one at a diſtance. Milian. 
To HO'LLA. v, n. [from the interjection. ] 
To cry out loudly. : Shakſpeare. 


HOLLAND. / Fine linen made in Holland. 


HOLLO W. 4. [ from hole. ] 

I. Excavated; having a void ſpace within; 
not ſolid. 5 Dryden. 
2. Noiſy, like ſound reverberated from a ca- 


vity. Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not ſound; not what one 

appears. | Hudibras. 

HO'LLOW. / | | 

+ 1. Cavity; concavity. Bacon. 

25 Cavern; den; hcle. Prior. 

„ Pt Audiſon. 

4. Any opening or vacuity. _ Geneſis. 


5. Paſſage; canal. - » Adatjon. 
To HO'LLOW. v. 4. [from the noun. ] e 

make hollow]; to excavate. Spect᷑ator. 
D. No 
to hoot. | 


HO'LLOWLY. ad. [from Hollaav.] 
1. With cavities, 
2. Unjaithfully ; infineerely ; diſhoneſtly. 

HOLLOWNEss. J- -{ from Hollbæv.] 
1. Cavity ; ſtate of being hollow. © Hakewill. 


2, Deceit; infincerity ; treachery, South, 
HO'LLOWROOT. / A plant. Ainſ. 


Dryden, 


HO'LLYHOCK. 


To holla; to ſhout; . * 
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HO'LLYHOCK. J [bolihoe, Sazon.] Roſe- 


. mallow. Mortimer. 
HO'LLYROSE. . A plant. Ainſ. 
HOLME. /. 
3 = or bewome. [holme, Sax.] A river 
an 
2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. Taffer. 


HO'LOCAUST. J. LN. and zaiv.] Afburnt 


ſacrifice. Bresun. 
HOLFP. The old beeterite and participle 40 
of bel eare. 
HO'LPEN. The old participle . my belp. 
HOLSTER. J [heolprep, Saxon. J A caſe 


for a horſeman's piſtol. Butler. 
HOLT. / [holr, Saxon. ] A wood, Silben. 
HO'LY. a. [haliz, Saxon. ] 

1 Good; pious; religious. Sbalſpeare. 


2. Hallowed ; conſecrated to divine uſe. Dy. 
3. Pure; immaculate! Seurh. 
"03 Wacred. - + - Shakſpeare. 
HO LY-THURSDAY. . 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemorated, 
ten days before Whitſuntide. 
fAOYLY-WEEK. 7 The week before Eaſter. 
BOLYDAY. /. 550 and day.] 
1. The day of ſome eccleſiaſtical feſtival: 


2. Anniverſary feaſt. Waller. 
3. A day of gayety and joy. Sbaiſpeare. 
-4+ A time that cames ſeldom. Dryden. 


"oO MAGE. /. {hommage, French; bomagium, 
low Latin. 

1. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſo- 
- wereign or ſuperiour a lord. Davies. 

2. Obeifance 3 reſpect paid by external action. 

Den bam. 
To BO'MAGE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
' reverence by external action; to pay honour 
. .**0 to profeſs fealty. 
HOMACGER. /. Ie Fr.] One who 
- holds by homage of a ſuperiour lord. Bacon. 
HOME. /. ſham, Saxon. 

1. His own houſe; the private dwelling. Dry. 
2. His own country. 
3. The place of conſtant reſidence. Prier. 
4. United to a fulftantive, it fignifies do- 


. meftick, Bacon. 
Wane: ad. | from the noun. } 
1. To one's own habitation. Locke. 


2. To one's own country. 
3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. Add. 
4. To the point defigned. Sanderſon. 
5- United to a ſubſtantive, it implies force 
and efficacy, © Stuling fleet. 
HOMEBORN. 4. [ ome and born. J - 


Native; natural. Donne. 


4 Domeſt: ick; not foreign. Pope. 
c HO'MEBREAD. a. | heme and bred. 1 
Native; natural. ammond. 


2. Not poliſhed by travel; ra, rude; 

artleſs; uncultivated. Dryden. 

2. Domeſtick ; not foreign. Spenſer. 

RO'MEFELT. f [home and felt.] 8 ; 
P 


private. ope. 
HO'MELINESS. ſ. 4. bemely.] Plainneſs ; 
rudeneſs ; coarſene Addifen. 


The day on which 


Shakſpeare. . 


* a. Fr home. ] Plain; home- 


HON 
ons not elegant; not beautiful ; not fine ; 
coarſe, 
HO'MELY. ad. Plainly ; coarſely; Ko 
inelegantly. Dryden. 
HO'MELIN. ſ. A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 
e e @. ¶ home and made.] Made at 
ome. 
HOMER. . A Hebrew meaſure of = 
three pints. 
HOMESPUN. a. [home and ſpun.] 
1. 5 or wronght at home; 3 not made by 
regular manufacturers. Swift, 
2. Not made in foreign countries. Addiſn. 
3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely ; inelegant, 


& nandys, 4 


HOMESPUN. ſ. A coarſe, inelegant ruſtick. 
Jhatjpeare, 
HO'MEST ALL. [ [bam and rede, Sax, ] 
HO"MES'TE AD. Fhe place of the houſe, 
oo Dryden. 
HO MEWARD. ? ad. Pham and peand, 


HO MEWARDS. Saxon. ] Toward heme; 
toward the native place. Sidney, 

HOMICIDE. Jo [ homncidium, Latin.] 
1. Murdering; manqueiting. Hasler. 
2. Deſtruction. Dryden, 
3. [omicidia, Latin. J A murderer ; a man- 

ayer, 

HOMICTDAL, as. [from 34 Murder. 

ous; bloody. Pope. 


HOMILE“T ICAL. 4. [*pairnTinee.] Social; 

converſable. Atterbury. 
HO'MILY. /. Lad. ] A diſcourſe read te a 
- congregation. Hammind. 
HOMOGENEAL, 7 @. [twoyer;.] Hay- 
HOMOGENEOUS, $ ing the fame nature 

or principles. Nexvton, 


HOMOGE'NEALNESS. Je Participation 

HOMOGENEITY. > of the ſameprin. 

HOMOGE'NEOQUSNESS. J ciples of nature; 
ſimilitude of kind. Cheyne, 
HO'MOGENY. . [407012 ] Joint nature, 
Not uſed. Bacen, 


HOMO'LOGOVUS. 72. [ *umcy©-] Having 
the ſame manner or proportions. 

HOMO'NY MOUS. ' a. [ *pramvp©-. ] Deno- 
minating different things ; equiyocal, 


HOMO'NYMY, þ Kenia. Equivocation; 


ambigui 

HOMO'TONOUS. 4. Id.] Equable: 
ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant te- 
nour of riſe, ſtate, and declenſion. Quincy» 

HONE. /. [bæn, Saxon.] A whetſtone for a 
razor. Tuſſer. 

To HONE. v. 1. [honzian, Saxon. ] To pine; 
to long for any thing. 

HO NES T. a. | boneftus, Latin.] 
1. Upright; true; fincere. Watts, 
2. Chaſte. Shakejpeare. 
3. Juſt ; righteous; giving to every man his 

due. Tale. 

HO'NESTLY. ad. [from Boneſt. ] 
1. Uprightly ; juſtly. 

2. With chaſtity; modeſtly. ; 

HONE'STY. J. [honeftus, Latin-] —.— 

V urityse 2 # 
truth ; irtue; P rity. HONEY. 


D 
WV 


Leviticus, 


Ben Jonſon. 


ban | 


J . d Sor nm; 


H 


7 


HON 


v. /. Ihunix, Saxon. ] 
1 . ſabftance, of a whitiſh or yel- 


lowiſh colour, tweet to the taſte, ſoluble in 


water; and becoming vinous on fermenta- 
tion, inflammable, liquable by a gentle heat, 
and of a fragrant ſmell. Of honey, the 
theft is virgin honey, the firſt produce of the 


HOO 


HO'"NOUR ABLY, ad. | from honourable. 


1. With tokens of honour. 


Shakſpeare, 
2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. Bacon. 
3. Reputably ; with exemption from reproach, 
| Dryden, 


HONOURER. , from honour. ] One that 


honours ; one that regards with vencration, 


ſwarm. The ſecond is thicker than the firſt, HOOD, in compoſition, is derived from the 


often almoſt ſolid, procured.from the combs 
dy preſſure; and the worſt is rhe common 


yellow honey. Hill. Arbuthnot. 
2. Sweetheſs ; luſciouſneſs. Shakſpeare. 
Sweet; a name of tenderneſs. Shakſ. 
7, HONEY. v. n. [from the noun. ] To talk 
fondly. , Shakſpeare. 
HONEY-BAC. /. The boney-bag of the bee 
is the ſtomach. Gre. 


HONEY-COMB. / The cells of wax in which 
the bee ſtores her honey. Dryden. 
HONEY-COMBED. 2. Flawed with little 


cavities. . Wiſeman. © 
HONEY-DEW. /. Sweet dev. Garth. 
HONEY-FLOWER. /. [melantbus, Latin. ] 

A plant. | Miller. 
HONEY-GNAT. /. An inſect. Ainſ. 
HONEY-MOON. /. The firſt month after 

marriage. | Addiſon. 


HONEY-SUCKLE. /. Woodbine. Sap. 
HONEYLESS. a. [from honey. ] Without 
honey. | | Shakſpeare. 
HONEY-WORT. / [ cerinthe, Lat.] A plant. 
HONIED. a. [from honey. ] 
1. Covered with honey. Milton. 
2. Sweet; luſcious. Shakſpeare. Milton. 
HONORARV. a. ¶ bonorarius, Latin. ] 
1. Done in honour. Addiſon. 
2. Conferring honour without gain. Addiſon. 
HONOUR. / | honor, Latin. 
1. Dignity; high rank. 
2. Reputation ; fame. Bacon. 
3. The title of a man of rank. Shak/peare. 
4. Subject of praiſe. — "Shakjpeare. 
5. Nobleneſs of mind; magnanimity. Rag. 
6. Reverence; due veneration. Shakeſpeare, 


7. Chaſtity. Shakſpeare. 
8. Dignity of mien. Milton, 
9. Glory; boaſt. - Burnet, 
10. Public mark of reſpect. Wake. 
11. Privileges of rank or birth. Shakſpeare. 
12. Civilities paid. Peoape. 
14. Ornament; decoration. Dryden. 


7 HO NOUR. v. a. { honoro, Latin. ] 
1. To reverence; to regard with 1 
G | | 4. ope. 
2. To dignify ; to raiſe to greatneſs. Exod. 
HONOURABLE. a. ¶ bonorable, French. ] 
1. Muftrious ; noble. "DShalſpeare. 
2. Great; magnanimous z generous. Shah, 
3. Conferring honour. Dryden. 
4. {Accompanied with tokens of honour. Sp. 
5. Requiring reſpect. Sbalſpeare. 
6. Without taint; without reproach. Macca. 


. 7- Honeſt ; without intention of deceit Hay. 


8. Equitable, | 
HONOUR ABLENESS. . [from bonourable.] 
3 Magnificence ; generoſity. 


— 


HOOK. / Thoce, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold. 
2. The curvated wire on which the bait is 


To HOOK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Saxon had, in German heit, in Dutch Heid. 
It denotes quality; character; as, knighrbood, 


cbildbood. Sometiines it is taken colleCtive- 


ly: as, brotherbood, a confraternity. 


HOOD. / (hod, Saxon.]J - 


I. The upper covering of a woman's head. 
2. Any thing drawn .upon the head, and 
wrapped round it. Motton. 
3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes. 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate. | . 


To HOOD. w. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To dreſs in a hood. Pope. 
2. To blind, as with a hood. Shakſpeare. 
3. To cover. _ | Dryden. 


HO'ODMAN's Blind. ſ. A play in which the 


perſon hooded is to catch another, and tell the 
name; blindman's buff. Shakſpeare. 


To HO'ODWINK. v. a. ¶ Head and wink.] 


1. To blind with ſomething bound over the 
eyes. Sidney. Davies. 
2. To cover; to hide. S bal ſpeare. 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. 1 


HOOF. /. [hop, Saxon; Hoc, Dutch. ] T 


hard horny ſubſtance on the feet of gramini- 
vorous animals. More. 


HOOF-BOUND. a. [ hoof and bound.] A horſe - 


is ſaid to be hoof-bound when he has a pain in 
the forefeet, occaſioned by the dryneſs and con- 


traction or narrowneſs of the horns of the 


quarters, which ftraitens the quarters of the 
heels, and oftentimes makes the horſe lame. 
Farrier's Dick. 


HO'OFED. a. [from hoof. ] Furniſhed with 
; ; Grew. 


hoofs. 


hung for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh is 
pierced. Shakſpeare, 
3. A ſnare; a trap. Shakſpeare. 
4. A fickle to reap corn. Mortimer. 
5. An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. 
' OSpenſer. 
6. An inſtrument to cut or lop with. Pope. 
7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt. 
8. Hook. [In huſbandry. ] A field fown two 
years running. | 


any expedient, 


1. To catch with a hook. Addiſon, 
2. To entrap; to enſnare. 

3. To draw as with a hook. Shakſpeave. 
4. To faſten as with a hook. | | 
To draw by force or artifice. Norris. 

od kk. a, | from book, ] Bent; curvated. 


Brivn 


HO'OKEDNESS, 


| Ain worth. 
9. Hook er Crock. One way or other; by 
Hudibras. 
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HOOKEDNESS pom. booked.] State of min war 4. [from He.] 

bpeiog bent like a | boo Wanting hope; being without pleafin- 

HOOK NO'SED. 2. [hook and nofe.] Having agen, I 4 
the aquiline noſe riſing in the middle. Shak. 2. Giving no hope ; promiſing nothing Ne 


HOOP. /. Heeg, Dutch. 1 INg. Shakſpear, | 
\ Any thing circular by which ſomething * PER. ſ. [from bepe.] One that has pleaſi : 
elſe is bound, particularly caſks or barrels. expectations. gc 
2. The Na wer with which women extend HO'PINGLY. ad. [from Beping.] With . 
Their petticoats. Swift. with INI of goud, Fang 
3. Any thing circular. Aaaijon. HOPPER. f. {from bop. ] He who hops 01 

To HOOP. v. a. {from the noun. ] —_ on one leg. 


1. To bind or encluſe with hoops. Shakſp. HO'PPERS. / [commonly called Scotch hoppers.) 
2. To encircle; to claſy ; to ſurround. Shake A kind of play in which the actor 

To HOOP. v. #. [from wopyen, Gothicx; or one leg. 
To thour; to make an out- HOPPER. . [fo called becauſe it is 


hops on 


Boupper, French. 
18 way of call or purſuit, hopping 4 wy 
To HOOP. wv. 4. : 1 'The box or open frame of wood into which 
1. To drive with a ſhout. Shakſpeare. corn is put to be ground. 8 
2. To call by a ſhout. 2. A baſket for carrying ſced. 
| - HO'OPER. {+ {from 4o9p.] A cooper; one HO'RAL. a. [from bora, Latin. ] Relating to 
= that hoops tubs. the hour. 5 
; HOOPING. COUGH. /. [from boop, to mont. HO RAR. a. [ borarins, Latin, ] 
| A convulſive cough, io called from its noiſe. 1. Relating to an hour. Hidil ret. 
| To HOOT. . 2. 2 Welſh. ] : 2. Continuing for an hour, Bris. 
1. To ſhout in contempt. Siarcy. HORDE, /. A clan; a migratory crew of people 
| 2. To cry as an ow]. Shakjprares Than; 
T, HOOT. wv. a. To drive with noite and HORT ZON. * E Car] The line that termi. 
- - ſhouts. Jbakſpeare. nates the view. The horizon is diſtinguiſhed 
HOOT. þ. [ ha e, French; from the "verb. ] - into ſenſible and real; the ſenſible horizon is 
_  Clamour; ſhout. ' Glanville. the circular line which limits the view; the 
20 HOP. v. 3. | hoppan, Saxon.} real is that which would bound it, if it could 
3. To jump; to i{kip lighUy. Dryden. take in the hemiſphere. 
2. To leap on one leg. Allet. HORIZONTAL. a. { horizontal, French,] 
3. To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs 1. Near the horizon. Mitts. 
nimble than the other, Dryden. 2, Parallel to the horizon; on a level. Arbutb. 
4. 'Fo move; to play. Spenſere  HORIZO'NTALLY. ad. [from borizonta!. 
| HOP. / {from the verb.] In a direction parallel to the horizon. Bentley. 
v. A jump; a light leap. | MM . [haurn, Gothick ; honn, Saxon. ] 
i 2. A jump on one leg. Adaißn. The hard pointed bodies which grow on the 
1 3. A place where meaner people dance. 4:7. 1 of ſome graminivorous quadrupeds, and 
{ HOP. J. [hop, Dutch.] A plant. Diller. ſerve them for weapons. Bentley: 
- 20 HOP. v. 2. [from the noun, ] Toimpreg- 2. An inſtrument of wind-muſick made of 
J nate with hops. Arbuthnete horn. Dryer. 
| HOPE. / hopa, Saxon. } | 3. The extremity of the waxing or waining 
= 1. Expectation. of ſome good; an expectation moon. Dryden. Thomſon. 
= - indulged with pleaſure. | Locke. 4. The feelers of a ſnail. Shakſpeare. 
| 2. Confidence in a future event, or in tne 5. A drinking cup made of horn. | 
future conduct of any body. Shakſpeare. 6. Antler of a cuckold. Shakjpeare. 
12 OW. which gives hope. Shakijpeare. 7. Hos x mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 
4. The object of hope. Dryden. HORNBE'AK. 
HOPE. /. Any {lopipg plain between the 200 zes HORNEFISH. | ee Ute "ih 
of mountains. Ainſworth. HORNBEAM. /. r and beam, Dutch. 1A 
To HOPE. . a. [from the noun.] tree, Miller. 
1. To live in expectation of ſome good. Tay. HO'RNBOOK. . . and bork. ] The fuſt 
2. To place contidence in futurity- Palms. book of children, covered with horn to keep 
Te HOPE. v. a. To expect with deſire. Dryd. it unſoiled. TLocke. Prior. 
HO PEFUL. a. | hope and full.] HORN ED. a. [from Horn.] Furniſhed with 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; pro- horns. Derban. : 
miſing. - Bacon. HO'RNER. /. [from born.] One that works in HC 
4. F ull of hope; full of expectation of ſucceſs. horn, and ſells horns. Grew, 
Boyle. Pope. HORNET. /. [hynnerre, Saxon, ] A ven HC 
'EO/PEFULLY. ad. [from hopeful.) large ſtrong Ringing fly. Derban. a 
1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope. Clarend. HO'RNFOOT. a. { born and foot. ] Hoofed. RC 
2. With hope; without delpair. Clanville. HO'RNOWL. ſ. A kind of owl. Airſworib. b 
'FO'PEF ULNESS. /. | from hopeful. Promiſe HO'RNPIPE. / {horn and pipe. A country HC 
of good 3 3 likelihood to ſucceed. Br oiton. © Sance danced commonly to a horn. B. Jann 5 
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*NSTONE. ,. A kind of hihe ſtone. 
— ORK. 7 A kind of angular for- 

ification. | 
HORNY: as [from bor n.] 
1. Made of horn. 

2. Reſembling horn. 
2. Hard as horn; callous. 


| Arbuthnet. 
Dryden. 


H RO'GRAPHY. . [ &pa and Yee pw. An | 


t of the hours. 
HOROLOGE. . [porolegium, Latin. ] Any 
HOROLOG V. 0 inſtrument that tells the 
hour: as, a clock; a watch. Brown. 
HORO'METRY. /. [pa and r. The 
art of meaſuring hours. Brown. 
HO'ROSCOPE. . e Ng _ 
rati the planets at the hour of birth, 
mn} Nee Drummond. Dryden. 
HORRIBLE. a, [ borribilis, Latin. ] Dreadful ; 
terrible; ſhoc King; hideous; enormous. South $ 
HO'RRIBLENESS: /. [from horrible. ] Dread- 
fulneſs ; hideouinelſs ; terribleneſs. 
HO'RRIBLY. ad. { from horrible. ] 


1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly. Milton. 
2+ To a dreadful degree. Locke. 


HO'RRID. 2. [borridus, Latin. 
1. Hideous; dreadful ; ſhocking. 
2. Shocking; offenſive; unpleaſing-. Pope. 
3. Rough; rugged. Dryden. 

HORRIDNESS. /. [from horrid.) Hideouſ- 
neſs ; enormity ; roughneſs. Hammond. 

HoRRT FICK. a. ¶ borrißicus, Lat.] Cauſing 


Shatfp. 


horrour. Thomſon, 
HORRIT' SONOUS. as [ borriſonu $3 Latin . ] 
Sounding dreadfully. Die. 


HO'RROUR. /. [ horror, Latin. ] 
1. Terrour mixed with deteſtation. Davies. 
2. Gloom; drearineſs. Pope. 
3 [In medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or qui- 
vering as precedes an ague- fit; a ſenſe of 
fhuddering or ſhrinking. Quincy. 
HORSE. ſ. [honp, Saxen. 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in war, and 
draught and carriage. Creech. 
2. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with a 


* fingular determination, for horſes, horſemen, 


or cavalry. Clarendon, 
3. Something on which any thing is ſup- 
ported: as, a horſe to dry linen on. 

4+ A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by 
way of puniſhment. 

5. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ſignifies 
ſomething large or coarſe: as, horſeface, a face 
of which the features are large and indelicate. 

7 HORSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 


1. To mount upon a horſe. Bacon. 
2. To carry one on the back. 
3. To ride any thing. * Shakſpeare. 


4+ To cover a mare. : Mortimer. 
HORSEBACK. .. { horſe and Back. ] The ſeat 
of the rider ; the ſtate of being on a horſe, By. 
HORSEBEA'N. . [horſe and bean.] A ſmall 
denn uſually given to horſes, Mortimer. 
RORSEBLOCK. , [horſe and Block.] A 
block on which they chmb to a horſe. 


” 
” 


HORSEBOA'T. ſ. [orſe and beat.] A boat 
Whip Era bed 11 8 


 HO'RSER ADISH, be 
n 


H OR 


HORSEBO'Y. ſ. ¶ Lerſe and Boy.] A boy em- 
ployed in dreſſing horſes; a ſtableboy. Knolles. 


HO'RSEBREAKER. /. ¶ borſe and break. ] One 
whoſe employment is to tame horſes to the 
ſaddle, | Creech, 

HORSECHE'SNUT. F A tree. 

HO'RSECOURSER. /, [ horſe and courſer.] 

1. One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes for 
the race. | 
2. A dealer in horſes. W:ſcman, 

HO'RSECRAB. /. A kind of fiſh. Ainſwerths 

HO'RSECUCUMBER. / A plant. Mortimer, 

HO'RSEDUNG. /. [ 2or je and dung.] The ex- 
crement of horſes. 5 Peacham. 

HORSEEM MET. /. [ horſe and emmet.] Ant 

of a large kind. © 

HO'RSEFLESH. /. [horſe and fleſp.] The fleſh 


of horſes, Bacon. 


HO'RSEFLY. / [horſe and fly.] A fly that 


ſtings horſes, and ſucks their blood. 


HO'RSEFOOT, . An herb. The ſame with 


coltsfoot. | An ſæuortb. 
HORSEHAIR. /. Lorſe and Bair.] The hair 
of horſes. | Dryden. 
HO'RSEHEEL. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 


HOR'SELAUGH. Je. [ horſe and laugb. ] A loud 


violent rude laugh. : Pope. 
HO RSELEECH. / [horſe and leech. | 

1. A great leech that bites horſes, Shakſe 

2. A farrier. | Ainſworth. 


HO'RSELIT TER. /. [horſe and litter. ] A car- 
riage hung upon poles between two horſes, on 


which the perſon carried lies along. Maccabeet. 


HO'RSEMAN. /. [ horſe and man.] 
1. One ſkilled in riding. 
2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 

3. A rider; a man on horſeback. Prior. 

HO'RSEMANSHIP. / [from horſeman,] The 

art of riding; the art of managing a horſe. 
Morton. 

HORSEMARTEN. /. A kind of large bee. 

HORSEMATCH. . A bird. 

HO'RSEMEAT. /. [horſe and meat. ] Proven- 
der. N Bacon. 

HORSEMINT. /. A large coarſe mint. 

HO'RSEMUSCLE. /. A large muſcle. Baron. 


HO'RSEPLAY. ſ. [horſe and play.] Coarſe, 


rough, rugged play, Dryden. 
HO*RSEPOND. /. [horſe and pond.] A pond 
for watering horſes. © | 
HORSER A'CE. ſ. [horſe and race.] A match 
of horſes in running. Bacon. 
Lborſe and radiſp.] A 
root acrid and biting; a- ſpecies of ſcurvy- 
graſs. | Floyer. 
O'RSESHOE / [horſe and ſboe. ] £ 
I, A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horſes, 
Shakſpeared 
2. An herb, Ainſworth, 
HORSESTEA'LER. ſ. [horſe and fteal.] A 


H 


thief who takes away horſes, Shakſpeares, 
HO'RSE TAIL. /. A plant. EO 
HO'RSE TONGUE, /, An herb, Ainſworth. 


HO'RSEWAY. f. [borſe and wway.] A way by 
which horſes may travel, | 3 
— cidhsg | Fortatio, Latin. ] The _ 


. 


Miller.. 


Dryden. 


Ain ſcvorthb'. 
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HOT 


of exhorting; a hortatory precept; advice 
or encouragemenc to ſomething 
HO'RTATIVE. / [from bortor, Latin] Ex- 
hortation ; precept by which one incites or 
animates. j Bacon, 


HO'RTATORY. a. [from horror, Latin.] Eu- 


couraging ; animating ; advifing to any thing. 
HO'RTICULTURE /. [ hbortus and cultura, 
Latin. ] The art of cultivating gardens. 
HO'RTULAN. a. | bortularius, Latin, | Belong- 
ing to a garden. Evclyn. 
HO SANNA. ſ. [dana] An exclamation of 
praiſe to God. | Fiddes. 
HOSE. ſ plur. beſen. hora, Rm 
1. Breeches. | hakſpeare. 
2. Stockings; coverings for the legs. Gay. 
HO'SIER. /. [from boſe. ] One who ſells 
ſtockings. *' 5 | Swift. 
HO'SPITABLE. a. [boſpitabilis, Latin. ] Giv- 
ing entertainment to ſtrangers; kind to ſtran- 
gers. . Dryden. 
HO'SPITABLY. ad. [from hoſpitable. With 
kindneſs to ftrangers. 8 Prior. 
HOSPITAL. /. | hoſpital, Fr. boſpitalis, Lat. ] 
1. A place built for the reception of the lick, 
or ſupport of the poor. Addiſon. 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. 
HOSPIT A'LITY. . [ hoſpitalite, French. J The 
practice of entertaining ſtrangers. Hooker. 
HU'SPITALLER. /. | hoſpitalarius, low Latin; 
from boſpital.} One reſiding in a hoſpital in 
order to receive the poor or ranger. Aylife. 
To HO'SPITATE. v. a. [hoſpiter, Latin. ] To 
refide under the roof of another. Grew. 
HOST: /. [e, French; hoſpes, boſpitis, 
© Foe | 
1. One who gives entertainment to another. 
2. The landlord of an inn. Shakſpeare. 
3. [from hoftis, Latin. ] An army; numbers 
. aſſembled for war. Shakſpeare. 
4+ Any great number. Shakſpeare. 
8. Logs, Latin.] The ſacrifice of the maſs 
in the Romiſh church. 
To HOST. v. . [from the noun. ] 


1. To take up entertainment. Sbalſpeare. 


2. To encounter in battle. Milton. 
3. To review a body of men; to muſter. 
HO STAGE. ſ. Tofage, French. ] One given 
in pledge or ſecurity for performance of condi- 
tions. | Arbutbnot. 
HOSTEL. ? ſ. [Þoftel, Boſtelerie, French. ] 
HO'STELRY. An inn. 
HO'STESS. f. Lee, French.] A female 
| hoſt; a woman that gives entertainment. 
HO'STESS-SHIP. /, [from hoſteſs. ] The cha- 


* rater of an hoſteſs. -  Shakſpeare. 


| HOS TILE. a. [| bgftilis, Latin.] Adverſe ; op- 


poſite; ſuitable to an enemy. Dryden. 


10S TIL ITV. /. [bofilite, Fr, from beſtile.] 


The practices of an open enemy; open war; 
oppoſition in war. 3 Hayward. 
HO'STLER. /. ¶bofteller, from \beftel, French. ] 
One who has the care of horſes at an inn. Sp. 
HO'STRY. /. [corrupted from Beſtelty. ] A place 
where the horſes of gueſts are kept. 
HOT. a. | hat, Saxon. ] | 


5 4 


HOU 


1. Having the power to excite h | 
heat; contrary to cold; fiery, . Oo . 
2. Luſtfu: ; lewd. Shakfpeare, 
3. Violent; furious; dangerous, g 
4. Ardent; vehement ; precipitate. Denham, 
5. Eager; keen in defire. Lek = 
6. Piquant, acrid. - 
HO'TBED. /. A bed of earth made hot by the 
fermentation of dung. Bacon 
HO TRR A INF D. a. { bot and brain.] Violent: 
vehement; furious. Dryden, 
HO ITCH-POTCH. , [ach en Poc be, F.] 
A mingled haſh ; a mixture. Camden, 
HOTCO'CKLES. /. [hautes coguilles, French,] 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and 
_ gueſſes who ſtrikes him. Arbutbnol. 
HOT HEA DED. a. [ bot and head.] Vebement; 
violent; paſſionate. Arbutbnt, 
HO'THOUSE. /. [hot and Bouſe.] | 


1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. 
2. A brothel. | 


ſtrong 3 ungovernable. Dryden. 
ne TNESS. /. [from bor.] Heat; violence; 
urys 3 , : 
HO"TSPUR. /. [bet and ſpur.] 
1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate and 
; heady. Burton, 
2, Kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. Mortimer, 
HO'TSPURRED. @. [from betſpur.] Vehe- 
ment; raſh; (heady. Peacham, 


| HOVE. The preterite of heave. 


HO'VEL. / [diminutive of hope, houſe, Sax.] 
1. A ſhed open on the ſides, and covered over- 
head. | | Tuſſer. 
2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. Ray. 

To HO'VEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſhel. 

ter in a hovel. . Shakſpeare. 

HO'VEN. part. paſſ. [from Beave.] Raiſed; 
ſwelled ; tumefied. Tuſſer. 

Ts HO VER. v. n. | howio, to hang over, Welſh.] 
1. To hang in the air overhead. Prior. 
2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or exp2Ration. Sper. 


3. To wander about one place. Addiſon. 
HOUGH. g. [hoz, Saxon. ] : 
1. The lower part of the thigh, Eſdras. 


2. [Be, French.] An adz ; an hoe. Stilling. 
To HOUGH. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To hamftring ; to diſable by cutting the 

finews of the ham. Jiuſbua. 

2. To cut up with a hough or hoe. 
HO'ULET. ſ. The vulgar name for an owl. 
HOULT. /. hole, Saxon. ] A ſmall wood. 
HOUND. / hund, Saxon. ] A dog uſed in the 
.. chaſe. TO Prior. 
To HOUND. . a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To ſet on the chaſe. - Bramball. 

2. To hunt; to purſue, ©» L'Efrange- 
HO'UNDFISH. /, A kind of fiſh. An. 
HOUNDSTO'NGUE. , A plant. Miller. 
HO'UNDTREE. /. A kind of tree. Ainſevorth. 
HOUP, ,. [«pupa, Latin. ] The puet- 8 5 


eb 


OUR. J [beure, French; bord, Ladin. 


1. The twenty fourth part of a natural day; 


Sbaꝶſpeare. 


i f fixty minutes. 
the pass., „ | ryden. 


2. A particular time. 
= 
GLASS. ſ. [haur and glaſs. ] _ 
dau 73 glaſs — oh ſand, Which, running 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 
2. Space of time. : Baron. 
HOURLY. $ [from bour.] E 
| xy hour; frequent; often repeated. 
f W ur; treq 5 * 
HOURLY. ad. I from bour.] Every hour; fre- 
quentlj y. | ; Dryden. 
HOUR PLATE. . [ hour and plates] The dial 
the plate on which the hours pointed by the 
hand of a clock are _—_ Locke. 
10USE. , ſhur, Saxon. 
*. A * a man lives; a place of 
human abode. - _ , Watts. 
2. Any place of abode. 8 . Shakſpeare. 
3. Nlaces in which religious or ſtudious per- 
ſons live in common. Addiſen. 
4. The manner of living; the table. Swift. 
5. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtro- 
logically conſidered. _. Stilling fleet. 
6. Family of anceſtors, deſcendants, and kin- 
dred'; race: Dryden. 
7. A body of the parliament; tlie lords or 
commons collectively conſidered. King Charles. 
To HOUSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 25 
1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence. Dry. 
2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. Evelyn. 
To HOUSE. v. n. ; 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to reſide. 


N . ni f Shakſpeares 
2. To have an aſtrological tation in the hea- 
vens. f | Dryden. 


HO'USEBREAKER. /. [houſe and break] 
Burglar; one who makes his way into houſes 
| to ſteal. . I' Eftrange. 
HO USEBREAKING. f. [Lbonſe and break.] 
Burglary. 10 Sævi ff. 
HO'USEDOG. /. 15 and dog.] A maſtiff 
kept to guard the houſe. Aaaiſon. 
HOUSEHOLD. /. ¶ houſe and hold,] 

1. A family living together. Shakſpeare. 
2. Family life; domeſtick management. Sh. 

3 It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, to 

bynify domeſtick ; belonging to the Fermi; 
cl | wift., 
HOUSEHOLDER. / [from houſebiid.] Maſ- 
ter of a family. _ __ Matthew. 
HO'USEHOLDSTUFF./. [ Bou ſebold and fuff.] 

Furniture of any houſe; utenfils convenient 

for a family. G L' Eftrange. 
HO'USEKEEPER. /. [houſe and keep. ] 

1. Houſeholder; maſter of a family. . Locke. 
2. One who lives in pleaty: Maotton. 
3. One who li ves much at home. Shak/p. 

4. A woman ſervant that has care of a family, 


and ſuperintends the ſervants. Swift. 

5. A noaſedog, | Shakſpeare. 
HO'USEKEEPING. 4. | bouſe and keep. ] Do- 
- meſtick ; uſed to a family. | Carew: 


HOUSEKEEPING. J. Hoſpitality 3 liberal 


4 


3. The time as marked by the clock. .Shakſe- 


How. 


and plentiful table, $ 


b , Prior. 
HOUSEL. {. [hu], Saxon.] The holy eucha- 
rift. Oblolete. | 


. 


To HO'USELL. v. 9. [from the noun. ] To ge 


or receive the euchariſt. Obſolete. 


Without 
. Weſty 


HO'USELEEK. /. [ houſe and: leek. A plant. 


HO'USELESS. 4. ſtrom bon ſe. 
abode; wanting habitation. 


HO'USEMAID. /. [houſe and maid.] A maid 
Fol. 


employed to keep the houſe clean. 
HO'USER OOM. /. [houſe and roam. ] Place in 
a houſe, | : ; 
HO'USESNAIL. .. A kind of ſnail. 


feaſt of merrymaking on going into a new 
houſe. | | 
HO'USEWIFE. / [honſe and wife. ] 
1. The miſtreſs of a famiiy. 
2. A female economiſt. 

3- One ikilled jn female buſineſs. Addiſon. 
HO'USEWIFELY. 4. from Lo fexvife.] Skill- 
ed in the acts becoming a houſewife, _ 
HO'USEWIFELY. ad. | from the noun. ] With 

the economy of a houſewife. | 
HO'USEWIFERY..ſ. { from houſewife.] 
I. Domeſtick or female buſineſs; manage- 


ment. wig Chapman. 

2. Female economy. Taylor. 
HO'USING. f. [from Houſe.] 

1. Quantity of inhabited building. Graumt. 


2. | from houſeaux, French. ] Cloth originally 

uſed to keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as 
„rh SO RT rr 
HO'USLING. a. [from houſe.) Provided for 


entertainment at firſt entrance into a houſe; 


8 Spen ſer. 


houſewarming. 


HOUSS. /. _ bouſeaux, Fr.] Houſings. 


HOW. ad. | hu, Saxon. ] 
1. To what degree. Boyle. 
2. In what manner. L'Eſtrange. 


3. For what reaſon ; for what cauſe. Shakſp. 
4. By what means. | Bacon. 
5. In what ſtate. 3 Dryden. 
6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking proportion or 
correſpondence: by how much a man is wiſer, 
by fs much be ſpould be better. 
7. It is much uſed in exclamation : ard eober 
be talk'd, ye geds, how he would talk. 
HOWBEIT. (ad. [ how be it.] Nevertheleſs ; 
HO'WBE: c notwithſtanding ; yet; how- 
ever. Not now in uſe. Hooker, 
HOWDYEE. [contracted from hoo do ye.] In 
what ſtate is your health. Pope. 
HOWE'VER. ad. [ hoxv and ever. ] : 
1. In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever de- 
gre. Shakſpeares 
2. At all events; kappen what will; at leaſt. 
5 Tillotſon. 
3. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding ; yet. Swift. 


To HOWL. v. n. | buglen, Dutch; ululo, Lat.] 


1. To cry as a wolf or a dog, Shakſpeare. 
2. To utter cries in diſtreſs. Sbalſpeare. 
3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
4. It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud and 
horrid, 
HOWL. /. from the verb.] 
D d 2 


12 „ 


— 


Dryden. 
HO'USEWARMING. /. [ houſe and carm. ] A 3 


Pope. 


Spenſer. : 


Hayward. . 
Lee . | 
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7 HUFF. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


HUG 


2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
HOWSOE'VER. ad. [how and * 
1. In what manner aleigb. 
2. Although.  Shakſpeare. 
To HOR. v. a. [from hog, Saxon. ] To hough 
to hamftring. Knolles. 
HOY. ſ. ¶ Bou, old French. ] A large boat ſome- 
times with one deck. Watts. 
HU*BBUB. /. A tumult; a riot. Clarendon. 
HUCK ABACK. /. A kind of linen on which 
the figures are raiſed, - 
HUCK LEBACKED. . [ hocker, German, a 
hunch. ] Crooked in the ſhoulders. 
HUCK LEBONE. ſ. [from bucten, Dutch. ] 


The hipbone. 
HU'CKSTER. } ſ. [hoch, German, a ped- 
HUCKSTERER. 1 lar] 

1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in ſmall 

quantities. South, 

2. A trickiſh mean fellow. MHubbert's Tale. 


* HU'CKSTER. v. . [from the noun.] To 


deal in petty bargains. Swift. 

2 HU'DDLE. v. a. [probably from Bood.] 
1. To dreſs up cloſe ſo as not to be diſcovered; 

to mobble. „ 

2. To put on careleſsly in a hurry. Swift. 
3. To cover up in haſte. A 
4. To perform in a hurry. Dryden. 
To throw together in confuſion. Locke. 
To HU'DDLE. v. 3. Te come in a crowd or 
hurry. OT Milton. 
HUDDLE. , [from the verb.] Crowd; tu- 
| mult ; 1 . Addiſon. 
HUE.  fhie * N. | 
1. 1 Milton. 
2. | buce, French.] A clamour; a legal pur- 
Avrbuthnot. 
HU'ER. /. [baer, French, to cry.] One whoſe 
buſineſs is to call out to others. Carew. 
HUF. ſ. [from bove, or hover, ſwelled. 
1. Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance. Hudib. 
2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of 
bis own value. South. 


1. To ſwell; to puff. Greco 


2. To hector; to treat with inſolence and ar- 


gance. Eachard. 


To HUFF. v. n. To bluſter; to ſtorm; to 
| Otway. Rojcommon. 


bounce. | | 
HUFFER. .. [from f.] A bluſterer; a 


bully . Hudibras. 
HU'FFISH. 2. [from buff. ] Arrogant; in- 
ſolent; heRoring. N 
HUFFISHLY. ad. [from b»uf5/b.] With ar- 
t-petulance. ns 
HUFFISHNESS. / Petulance; arrogance 
noiſy bluſter. 
T7 HUG. Y. A. Thezian, Saxon.] 
1. To preſs clofe in an embrace. L'Efrange. 
2. To fondle; to treat with tenderneſs. Mil. 


3. To hold faſt. | Atterbury. 


HUG. I from the noun. ] Cloſe embrace, 
| Milten. 


a. Very great. 
. 11 


1. The cry of a wolf or dog. b | Swift. 


HUM 


3. Great even to deformi : 
HU'GELY. ad. [from ord oy alan fl. 
1. Immenſely; enormouſly. Sbal 
2. Greatly; very much. 8 
e wh . [ from buge.] Enormous bull 
greatneſs. 8 
HU'GGERMUGGER, 7. "Foy tos 
from bug er morcker, or hug in the dur. 
Morcker in the Daniſh js darkneſs, whence 
Rome N * — 1 * Fabre 
4. Gk. . . 
* Not — uſe, n 2 
HUK E. /. ¶bugue. French. ] A cloak. ; 
HULK. / 2 Dutch; £5. nt N 
1. The body of a thip. Shakſpeare 
2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. Shak 05 
er v. 4. To exenterate: as, to Bult a 
Are. . Ain 7 
HULL. f. bu gan, Gothick, to U 
1. The huſk or integument of any thing; 
the outer covering. ; 
2. The body of a ſhip; the hulk. Grew, 
To HULL. v. . 7 Ing noun. ] To ions; 
to drive to and fro upon the water without ſails 
or rudder, Sidney, 
HU'LLY. a. [from bull.] Siliquoſe ; huſky, 
HU'LVER. /. Holly. Tuſſer, 
To HUM. v. a. [ hommelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make the noiſe of bees. Dryden. 
2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
ſound. Shahſpeare, 
3- To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the inter. 
val with an audible emiſſion of breath, L E/. 
4. To fing low. Glanville. Pope. 
5. To applaud. Approbation was commonly 
expreſſed in publick aſſemblies by a hum, about 
a century ago. 
HUM. /. {from the verb. 
1. The noiſe of bees or inſects. 
2. The noife of buſtling crowds. Milton. 
3. Any low dull noiſe. Pope. 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate ſound. Dryd, 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for ham. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. SpeFater. 
HUM. inter j. A ſound implying doubt and de- 
liberation. | Shakſpeare. 
HUMAN. a. [-humanus, Latin. } 
1. Having the qualities of a man. Swift. 
2. Belonging to a man. Milton. 
HUMA'NE. &. {humaine, Fr.] Kind; civil; 
benevolent; good-natured. Spratt. 
HUMA'NELY. ad. from humane. Kindly; 
with good nature. | Shakſpeare, 
HU'MANIST. f. {humanifte, French. ] A phi- 
lologer ; a grammarian. 
HUMA'NITY. /. [humanitas, Latin, ] 
1. The nature of man. Sidney. 
2. Humankind; the collective body of hu- 
mankind. : Glanville. 
: 3 Benevolence; tenderneſs. Locle. 
4. Philology; grammatical ſtudies. 
To HU'MANIZE. v. . [bumaniſer, French. | 
To foften ; to make ſuſceptive of tenderneſs 
or benevolence. „Dunn. 
HU'MANKIND. , [bumen and kind.] bn 


race of man. | HUMANLY. 


Shalſpeare, 


— 


Lying on the ground. 


— 


HUM 
Sp _ the as [6 of men. ] Atterbury. 
2. Kindly ; with good nature. Pope. 

HU'MBIRD. / [from bum and Bird.] The 


HUMBLE, a. [ humble, French; Bumilis, Lat. 
1. Not proud; —_ not ant. Shak}. 
2, Low; not high. z not great. 
1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive ; to 
make to bow down with humility. Rogers. 
4. Tocrufh; to break; to ſubdue. Milton. 
3. To make to condeſcend. Locke. 
4. To bring down from a height. Hatewill. 

HUMBLEBEE. /. [hum and bee. ] A buzzing 
wild bee. | 

HU'MBLEBEE. /. An herb. Ainſwwor1b. 

HUMBLEBEE Zater. ſ. A fly that eats the 
humblebee. Ainſworth. 

HU'MBLENESS. /. [from humble.] Humility ; 
abſence of pride. Bacon. Herbert. 

HUMBLER. ſ. [from bumble.) One that 
humbles or ſubdues himſelf or others. 

HU'MBLEMOUTHED. a. [ humble and mouth. ] 
Mild ; meek. | Sbalſocare. 

HUMBLEPLANT. ſ. A ſpecies of ſenſitive 


a « 
HYMBLES. ſ. Entrails of a deer. 
HU'MBLESS. /. [from þumble.} Humbleneſs ; 
humility. Odſolete. Spenſer . 
HU'MBLY. ad. from bumble.) ] 
1. Without pride; with humility. Addiſon. 
2. Without height ; without elevation 


| HUMDRUM. a. {from Bam, drene.] Pull; 


droniſh ; ſtupid. | Hudibras. 
To HUME CT. v. a. ¶ bumecto, Latin; 
T7 HUME'CTATE. $ Sume&er, French. ] To 
wet; to moiſten. Wiſeman. 
HUMECTA'TION. {. [ humefation, French. ] 
The act of wetting 3 moiſtening. 
HU'MER AL. a. [humerus, Latin. ] Belonging 
to the ſhoulder o Shar 'P+ 
HUMICUBA'TION. f. [uni and cubo, Lat.] 
Bramball. 
HUMID. 2. [bumidus, Latin. ] Wet; moiit ; 
| | Newton. 


watry. | . 
HUMIDITY. / [from Bumid.] Moiſture, or 


the power of wetting other bodies. It differs 


tom fluidity, depending altogether on the con- 


gruity of the component particles of any liquor 
to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch particular bo- 
dies as it is eapab e of adhering to. Quincy. 


1. Deſcent from greatneſs ; act of humility. 


HUMILIATION. , [French. ] 
Hooker. 


2. Mortification ; external impreſſion of fin 


and unworthineſs. Milton. 
3. Abatement of pride. Sift. 


R + [bumilite, French. ] 

1. Freedom from pride; modeſty ; not arro- 

gance., E f 855 = Hooker * 
2. Act of ſubmiſſion. Davies. 

HUMMER. . Ifrom um.] That which 
hums; an applauder. , Ainſeworth, 


FUMORAL 4. 3 Proceeding 


Harvey. 


Cocoley. 


Atterbury. 


Mortimer. 


Brown. 


HUN 
HU'MORIST. . [bumrife, Italian. 
1. One who conduQts himſelf by his own fancy ; 


one who gratifies his own humour. Watts. 
2, One who has violent and peculiar paſſions. 


; Bacen, 

HU"MOR OUS. a. [from bumour.] | 
1. Full of groteſque or odd images. Addiſon. 
2. Capricious ; irregular, 
3. Pleaſant; jocular. Prior. 
HU MOROUSLV. ad. from humorous, ] 


1. Merrily; jocoſely. Swift. 
2. With caprice; with whim, Calamy. 


HU MOROUSNESS. / [from bumorous.] 
Fickleneſs; capricious levity. 
HU'MORSOME. a. {from bumovr.] 
1. Peeviſh ; petulant. > . 
2. Odd; humorous, Swift. 
HU'MORSOMELY, ad. [from bumorſome. 
Peeviſhly ; petulantly. 
HUMOUR. / [bumer, {atin.} 
Is iſture. 1 | Ray. 
2. The different kinds of moiſture in man's 
body ; phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy. 
| ; Milton. 


ment. Temple, 


6. Diſeaſed or morbid diſpoſitions” Temple, 
7. Petulance; peebiſhneſs, Smuth. 
8. A trick; a practice. Sbalſpaare. 


9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclinations 

ES: Bacon. 

To HU'MOUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To gratify ; to ſooth by compliance. Sh, 
2. To fit; to comply with. _ Add 


iſon. N 
HUMP. /. {corrupted perhaps from pimp] 2 


crooked back. Tatler. 
HU"MPBACK. ſ. [hump and back.] Crooked 
back; high ſhoulders. -  Tatler. 
HUMPBA'*'CKED. a. Having a crooked back. 


To HUNCH. v. a. [huſch, German.] 3 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. Arbutb. 


2. [ Becker, a crooked back, German.] To 
crook the back. Dryden. 
HUNCHBA'CKED. a. [bunch and back. ] 
Having a crooked back. Arbuthnet. 


EUNDRED. a. [hund, hund ned. Saxon. 


The number conſiſting of tea multiplied by 


ten. Shakſpeare. 
1. A company or body conſiſting of a hun- 
dred. Arbuthnet. 


2. [bundredum, low Latin.] A canton or di- 
viſion of a country, perhaps once containing 
a hundred manors. a _ Barone 
HU'NDREDTH. 4. un dne onde oo 7 
Saxon. ] The ordinal of L hundred. 2 
HUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of bang. 
H UNGER. /. hungen, Saxon. ] ? 

1. Deſire of food; che pain felt from faſting. 
3 "> ; Ar Burbnot. 
2. Any violent deſire. Decay of Piety. 

To HU'NGER. v, u. [from the HE 
1. To feel the pain of hunger, Cowley. 


2. To defire with great eagerneſs. Milton 
Dd3z. 


HU'NGERBIT. 


Dryden. 
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" BU'REBAT. / [hurl ond: bat.] Whirlbat. 
© HU'RLER. J. ow burl. 


% = 


HUNTER. / [from Burt. ] 
1. One who chaſes mals for paſtime or 


H wel R 
HU'NGERBIT. as Dunger and Liz] 
HUNGERBITTEN. Pained or weakened 
With hunger. Milton. 
"op: NOERLV. a. [from hunger.] Hungry; 

in want of noutiſhment. . Sbakſpear e. 
HU NCERLV. ad. With keen appetite. Shak. 
Hu; NGERSTARVED. a. [hung er and flary- 


ed.] Starved with hunger; el by want 


of food, Dryden. 
HUVNGBRED. a. [from Bünger. ] Pincbed by 
want of food. 


*RUNGRILY. ad. [from bungry.] With keen 


*_ appetite, Pres. 
 HU'NGRY. 4. [from bunger. ] 
1. Feeligg pain for want of food. Locke. 


2, Not fat; not fruitful ; not prolifick ; more 


- Giſpoſed to draw than to impart : uſed of lands 


'or perſons. Mortimer. 
HUNK. S. J [hu r, ſordid, * ] A 
covetous fordid h; a miſer. Addijon. 


"To HUNT. v. 4. | bunzzan, Saxon. 


1. To chaſe wild animals. Addiſen. 
2. To purſue; to follow cloſe. Harvey. 
3. To ſearch for. Spenſer. 


4. To direct or manage hounds in the 3 


; Adqgiſon. 
| Tu HUNT. IV, N. 
18. To follow the chaſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. To purſue or ſearch. Locke. 
HNr. . [from the verb.] 
1. A pack of hounds. 8 Dryden. 
2. A chaſe. Shakſpeare. 
Purſuit. Shakſpegre. 


food. Milton. © 
2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. 
Shakſpeare. 


| HU'NTINGHORN. . [hunting and born.] A 


bugle; 2 horn uſed to cheer the hounds. | 


"HUNTRESS. /. [from bunter. ] A woman 
that follows — chaſe. Broome. 
" HUNTSMAN. , bunt and man.] 5 
1. One who delights in the chaſe. Faller. 


2. The ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to manage 


the chaſe. L'Eſtrange. 
U'NTSMANSHIP. /. [from buntſman.] The 
ualifications of a hunter. onne. 
Hu RDLE. / [bynvel, Saxon.] A texture of 
' ſticks woven together; a crates 
URPS. ſ. The refuſe of hemp or flax. Ainſ. 
2 HURL. v. 4. | from beurlt, to throw ns 
If andick. ] 
1. To throw with violence; to drive impetu- 
ouſly. Ben Fenſen. 
2. To utter with. vehemence. [burlr, Fr. 
to make an howling or hideous noiſe, ] 
Not in uſe. = Sper;ſer. - 
3. To play at a kind of game. Carew. 


HURL. J. [from the vere Tumult; riot; 


commotion. 'K nolles .* 


J One that plays. at- 
hufling. _. area. 
HURLWIND. ; [hurt and wwind.] A whirl- 
land z a violent guft, Sandys. 


Bacon. © 


, _ 
HU RRV. . [from the verb.] Tumult; ; pteci- 


Dryden. 


Us 


Hu R LY. 7. Tumult; commoti 
A nur buſtle, f Sbatſpeare 
HURRICANE. 2 . [ huracan, Spaniſh.] A 


HURRICA*NOQ. violent ſtorm, ſuch 38 i; 


often experienced in the weſtern hemiſphere, 


| Drya 
To HURRY. v. 4. [henzan, to plutder, 
Saxon.] To haſten; to put into precipitation 
and confuſion. Pope, 
To HU'RRY. v. u. To move on with precipita. 
tion. den, 
pitation; commotion. 440 on. 
HURST. 7 yr, Sax. ] A grove or wa 
of trees Ainſworth, 
To HURT. v. 4. preter. I . 3 part. paſſ. } 
have burt. [hyhr, wounded, Saxon, ] 
1. To miſchief; to harm. Milton. 
2. To wound; to pain by ſome bodily harm. 


Waltin, 

HURT. /. [from the verb. © 
1. Harm; miſchief. Baler. 
2. Wound or bruiſe. Hayward, 


—_— 1. [from burt.] One that does 

arm 

HURTFUL. a. [hurt and full.] gps cn, 
pernicious. Dry 

HU'RTFULLY. ad. [from burtful.] Miſter 
ouſly ;- perniciouſly. 

HURTFULNESS. /. [from burlful.] Mil. 
chievouſneſs; perniciouſneſs. 

To HU'RTLE. v. n. [ beurter, French. ] To 
ſkirmith ; to run againſt any thing; to joſtle. 

| Shakſpeare, 

Te HU'RTLE. v. a. To 1 move with violence or 
impetuoſi Spenſer. 

HURTLEBERRY. . [hiort bar, Daniſh, ] 
Bilberry; wort!eberry. 

HURTLESS. a. from burt. ] 
1. Innocent; harmleſs; 7 doing 
no harm. Spenſer. 
2. Receiving no hurt. 

HU RTLESSLV. ad. {from hurtleſi.] Without 
harm. Sidrey. 
HU'R TLESSNESS. . {from burtleſs.] Free- 

dom from any pernicious quality. 
ore ms J [hoſsband, maſter, Daniſh.] 
The correlative to wife; a man married 
by a woman. Locke 
2, The male of animals. Dryden. 
3. An economiſt ; a man that bet and 
praQtiſes the methods of frugality and profit. 
4. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. Dryden. 
To'HU'SBAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupply with a huſband. 
2. To manage with frugality. Shak 
3- To till; to cultivate the ground with pro- 
per management. Bacon. 
HU SBANDLESS. 3. | from huſband.) With- 
out a huſband; _ Shakjpeare. 
HU'SBANDLY. a. {from buſbard.] Frugal; 


-*__ thrifty. Tuffer- 
 HU'SBANDM: ab. . [haftard and _ One 


who works in tillage. - Broome. 
HU'SBANDRY. . [from baſband.] 

1. Tillage ; manner of cultivating _ Sh 

2 , 


S * ar | 
e 


are. 


HYD 


2 Thrift; frugality ; parſimony. Swift. 
3. Care of domeſtick affairs. . Shakſpeare. 
HUSH. interj.” [without etymology. ] Silence 
be fill! no noiſe! Shakſpeare. 
Hus H. a. [from the interjection. ] Still; ſilent; 
quiet. : | Shakſpeare. 
Jy HUSH. v. . [from the interjection.] To 
be ſtill; to be filent. ' Spenſer. 
To HUSH.-v. 4. To ſtill; to filence ; to quiet; 
to appeaſe. | | Otway. 
To HUSH up. v. a. To ſuppreſs in ſilence; to 
fordid to be mentioned. Pope. 
HUSHMONEY'. /. {fo and money.] A bribe 
to hinder information. . Swift. 
HUSK. f- [ baldſeb, Dutch.] The outmott in- 
-- tegument of fruits. Bacon. 
To HUSK. v. a. from the noun. ] To ſtrip off 
the outward mtegument.. 
HUSK ED. 4. {from t.] Bearing a huſk; 
covered with a huſk. N e | 
HUSK V. 4. 8 Luft.] Abounding in huſks; 
conſiſting of huſks. Philips. 


HU'SSY. . {corrupted from bouſewwife.} A 


- ſorry or bad woman. a Southern. 
HUSTINGS. /. [hurrinz, Saxon. ] A council; 
To HUS TLE. 2. a. [perhaps corrupted from 
| . To ſhake together in confuſion. 
HU'SWIFE. /. [corrupted from houſewife. ] 
1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman. Shakſp. 
2. An economiſt; a thrifty woman. Sal. 
To HU'SWIFE: . a. [from the noun.] To 
manage with economy and frugatity. Dryden. 


HUS WIT ERV. / [from 55770 Fe. ] 


1. Management good or bad. Tuſſer. 
2. Management of rural buſineſs committed 
to women. ' Tuſſere. 
HUT. . [hurte, Saxon; bite, French. ] A poor 
- Cottage. . Sæoift. Thomſon. 
HUT CH. / e Saxon; buche, French. ] 
A corn cheſt. | . Mortimer. 
To HUZZ. v. n. To buzz; to murmur. 
HUZ ZA“. interj. A ſhout; a cry of acclama 
tion. N L' E frarge. 
To HUZZA'. v. n. {from the interjeRion. ] To 
utter acclamation. . King. 
7 HUZZ A'. v. a. To receive or attend with 


acclamation, my Addiſen. 
HY'ACINTH. . Nee] 
1. A flower. Miller. 


2. The byacinth is the fame with the /apis 


- - tytcurius. It is a leſs ſhowy gem than any of 
+ "the other red ones, but not without its beauty, 
though not gaudy. It is ſeldom ſmaller than 
a ſeedof hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. Hil. . 


*HYACINTHINE. a. Lud d Made of 
hyacinths. | Be” | 
HY'ADES.F /. [Vadic.] A watery conſtella- 
HY ADS. „ Dryden. 
HY'ALINE. a. [dug] Glaſſy; cryital- 
_ Milton. 
HY BRIDOus. 4. [ügęie; bybrida, Latin.] 
Begotten between animals of different ſpecies. 
3 4 : . Ray. 
HYDA'TIDES. J. [from S heg.] Little tranſ- 
parent bladders of water in any part: moſt 


HYM 


common in dropfical perſons. uvincy. 
HYDRA. /. A monſter with many he aa 
by Hercules. 
HY'DRAGOGUES. ,. [odaę and dy; bydra- 
* Fogue, French. ] Such medicines as occafion 
the diſcharge of watery humours, which is ge- 
nerally the caſe of the ſtronger catharticks. 


A incy. — 


© 
HYDRAU*LICAL.? @. [from pere el 
HYDRAU'LICK. Relating to the con- 
veyance of water through pipes. Derbam. 
HYDRAU'LICKS. {. [ö daę, water, and v\3;, 
a pipe.] The ſcience of conveying water 
through pipes or conduits. | 
HYDROCELE. /. [odoznnr 3 bydrocele, Fr.] 
A watery rupture. . 
HYDROCE'PHALUS. /. [Tg and an. J 


A dtopſy in the head. Arbuthnot. 
HYDRO'GRAPHER. . [op and ygaqw.] 
One who draws maps of the ſea. Boyle. 


HYDRO'GRAPHY.J/. dv and vg ] De- 
— of the watery part of the terraqueous 
obe. 
HY'DROMANCY. , [U3wp and Aa.] Pre- 
_ diction by water. | liffe. 
HY'DROMEL. /. [5p and tai. ] Honey and 
water. Arbuthnct., 
HYDRO'METER. . [dd and AE. An 
inſtrument to meaſure the extent of water. 
HYDRO'METRY. ſ. [dd and wtrgy. } The 
act of meaſuring the extent of water. ; 
HYDROPHO'BIA. /. [uFJopofia.] Dread of 
Water. HINCY » 
C a. [Udęeriròg.] Dropfical; 
HYDRO PICK. , diſeaſed with extrava- 
ſated water. 5 Arbutbnor. 


'HYDROSTA'TICAL. a. | vFwp and garint.] 


Relating to hydroſtaticks; taught by hydro- 
ſtaticks. 


. Bentl 3 
HY DROSTA'TICALLY. ad. [from bydrefz- 


tical. ] According to hy>«a2aticks. Bentley, 
HYDROSTA'TICKS. ſ. [de and galing; 
| hydreftatique, French. ] The ſcience of weigh- 
ing Ruids, or weighing bodies in flyids 


HYDRO'TICK. / [d.] Furger of water or 


hlegm. Arbuthnot. 


 HY*EN. 2 . yene, French ; byezna, Lat.] 


HY ENA. & An animal like a wolf. 
HYGRO'METER. . [vy;5; and weglptm. ] An 
inſtrument to meaſure the degrees of moiſture, 
Arbuthnot. 


HY'GROSCOPE. / Cel and erento.] An 


inftrument to ſow the moiſture and dryneſs 
of the air, and to meaſure and eſtimate rhe 
quantity of either. Dairy, 
HYM. /. A ſpecies of dog. Shakſpeare. 


HY MEN. /. [own] 


1. The god of marriage. 

2. The verginal membrane 
HYMENE'AL. 7 , L, .] A marriage 
HY MENE AN, g ſong» Pope. 
HYMENE'AL. 2 3. Pertaining to marriage. 
HY MENE'AN. c | Pape. 


HYMN. /. [Hymne, Fr. C.. ] An encomiul- 
ſtick ſong, or ſong of adoratien to ſome ſu- 


periour being. 


Spenſer, 
Dd 4 L To 


Dryden. 


To HIP. v. a. 


— — . = nn IL — - 


To HYMN. v. a. Id.] To praiſe in ſong ; 
to worſhip with hymns. Milton. 
To HYMN. v. n. To ſing ſongs of adoration. 
| Milton. 
HY'MNICK. a. — Relating to hymns. 
from hypochondriack.} To 
make melancholy ; to diſpirit. Spectator. 
HY'PALLAGE. , [unanxauyn.] A figure by 


which words change their caſes with each 
other. | 
HY'PER. ſ. A hypercritick. * Prior. 


HYPERBOLA. /. {ume and Baku. ] A ſec- 
tion of a cone made by a plane, ſo that the 
axis of the ſeCtion inclines to the oppoſite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel 
to it, and in the ellipfis interſects it. Harris. 

HVYPERBOLE. , [vwip8:an.] A figure in 
rhetorick by which any thing is increaſed or 
decreaſed beyond the exact truth. He was ſo 

gaunt, the caje of a flagellet was a manſion for 
= Shak ipeare. _ 5 f 

'PERBO'LICAL. \ | 
1. Belopging to the hyperbola. Grew. 
2. [from hyperbole.] Exaggerating or exte- 
nuating beyond fact. | 82 oyle. 

HYPERBO'LICALLY. ad. [from byperboli- 

cal. 

1. In form of an hyperbola, 

2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

HYPERBO'LIFORM. 4. [ byperbela and for- 
ma, Latin.] Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola. 

HYPERBO'REAN. a. [byperboreus, Latin. ] 

Northern. 

HYPERCRI'TICK. q. [rt and npνn ee · J A 
critick exact or copious beyond uſe or reaſon. 

+13 : Dryden. 

HYPERCRI'TICAL. a. [from hypeftritick. 

Critical beyond uſe. Swift. 


HYPE'RMETER, /. [veep ard ure. Any. 


thing greater than the ſtandard requires. 44d. 
HYPERSARCO'SIS. /. [unrigagxos:.] The 
growth of fungous or proud fleſh. - Wiſeman. 


"HY'PHEN, {. {#$4.] A note of conjunction: 


as, vir-tue, ever-liuv;ng. 

HYPNO'TICK. ſ. L.] Any medicine that 
induces ſleep. " | 
HYPOCHO'NDRES. /. Leet are The 
two regions lying on each ſide the cartilago en- 
fiformis, and thoſe of the ribs, and the tip of 


the breaſt, which have in one the liver, and, 


in the other the ſpleen.  — Quincy. 
HYPOCHONDRIYACK. chondres. ] 

1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagina- 
tion, | Decay of Piety, 


* 


HYS 


2. Producing melancholy. 
HY'POCIST. 1 [vninguc.] An e 
juice in large flat maſſes, hard and heavy, of 

fine ſhining black colour when broken f 3 
aſtringent medicine. : Hill, 
HYPO'CRISY. / [bypocrifie, Fr. Smixgigy ] 
Diſſimulation with regard to the moral or N 


ligious character. Dryden. Swift, 
HY*POCRITE. /. [vwoxpili;e] A difſemiie, 
in morality or religion. Philip, 


HYPOCRITICAL. : a. [from Mp 
HYPOCRTTICK. Diſſenibling; infin. 
cere; appearing differently from the reality, 
HYPOCRTTICALLY. ad. {from bypocriti. 
cal.) With diſſimulation; without ſincerity. 

Government of the Teinpue, 


HYPOGAS'TRICK. 4. [we and yagng.] 


Seated in the lower part of the belly. Viſemas 
HYPOGE'UM. ſo [wo and yi.] A name 
\which the ancient architects gave to cellars and 
: vaults. Harris. 
KYPO'STASIS. .. Leis. ] 
1. Viſtinct ſubſtance. 
2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. . - Hammond, 
HYPOSTA'TICAL. a. LY peſtatigue, Fr. from 
bypeſtaps. ] 
1. Conſtitutive; conſtituent as a diſtin in- 
gredient. f Boyle. 
2. Perſonal; diſtinctly perſonal. 
HYPOTENU'SE. . [undivre.] The line 
that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled 
triangle; the ſubtenſe. Locle. 
HYPO*'THESIS. / [uws9to.] A ſuppoſition; 
a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principles not 
proved. . z South, 
H e a. ¶ bypot betigue, Fr, 
HYPOTHE'TICK. $ from bypotbefis.] In- 
_ cluding ſuppoſition; conditional. Watts, 
HYPOTHE'TICALLY. ad. [from hypotberi- 
cal.) Upon ſuppoſition ; conditionally. 


- — 95 Are all from the Saxon, hynre, a 
HERST. { Wood or grove. . 


HY'SSOP. /. [y/*pus, Latin.] A plant. It 
hath been a 2 1 4 the hyſſop 
commonly known is the ſame which is men- 
tioned in Scripture. Milten, 

HYSTE'RICAL? ; 8 

HVYSTE RICK. f Lecks. 

1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the re- 
gions of the womb. Harvey. 
2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb, 

| Arbutbnot. 


 HYSTERICKS. /. Cocenunde. ] Fits of women, 


ſuppoſed to proceed from diſorders in tlie 
womb. 


4 


"© = Ren 4 "IRE IDE" 


I. 


Ac 


conſonant. I vowel has a long ſound, as f ne, 

thine, which is uſually marked by an e final ; 
or a ſhort ſound, as Fn, thin. Prefixed to e it 
makes a dipthong of the ſame ſound with the 
ſoft i, or double e, ce: thus Feld, yield, are 
ſpoken as feeld, yeeld. Subjoined to à or e it 
makes them long, as fail, neigh. The ſound 
of i before another i, and at the end of a word, 

is always expreſſed by y. I conſonant has in- 
variably the ſame ſound with that of g in giant, 
is jade, jet. 


I. pronoun perſonal. [ik, Gothick; ic, Saxon. ] 1, 


gen me; plural we, gen. 8. 
1. The pronoun of the firſt perſon, myſelf. 
2. Tis more than once, in Shakſpeare, written 


or yes. 
To . v. n. | gabberen, Dutch. ] To 
talk idly; to chatter * Sqvift, 
JABBERER. /. [from jabber.] One who talks 
| inarticulately or unintelligibly.© Hudibras. 
JACENT. 4. ¶ jacens, Latin. ] Lying at length. 
NTH. . [for byacinth, ale 85 
ACINTH. acinth, as Feruſalem for 
Mn f [for by 7 
1. The ſame with hyacinth. , 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, approach- 
ing to a flame colour, or the deepeſt amber. 


JACK. /. [ b.] | Woodward. 
aques, French. 
1. The [Faq of Jobn. Uſed as a general 
term of contempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply the 
place of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull off 
boots, Watts. 
3. An engine which turns the ſpit. Wilkins. 
4. A young pike, Mortimer. 
E [jaque, French.] A coat of mail. Hayw. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. Dryden. 
7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the 
bowlers. Bentley. 
8. A part of a muſical inſtrument called a 
virginal. Bacon. 
9. The male of am mals. Arbuthnot. 
10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth. 
11. The colours or enfign of a ſhip. Alinſ. 
12. A cunning fellow. Cleaveſand. 
ACK Boets. ſ. Boots which ſerve as armour. 
ACK by the Hedge. ſ. An herb. Mortimer. 
ACK Puddi * fo 74 jack and Pudding. * A zany 


a merry A Guardian. 
— with a 53 ＋ hay nis fatuus. 
ACKA'L, /. # chacal, Fr.] ſmall animal 
ſuppoſed to ſtart prey for the lion. 
] ACKALE'NT. J. A ſimple ſheepiſh fellow. 
| EI 
JNCKANAPES, , Hu ape] 


11 in Engüiſh conſidered both as a vowel and 


TA'GGEDNESS. J. 2 Jagged. ] Thi 


JA 


gu Monkey ; 3 an . 
2. A coxcomb; an ieren Arbutbnet. 
JACKDA'W, ſ. A cock-daw; a bird taught to 
imitate the human voice. Watts. 
JACKET. . | jacguet, French.] 
I. A ſhort coav; a cloſe waiſteoat. Spenſer. 
2. Tobeat one's JacxzT, is to beat the man. 
L*Eftrange. 
JATOB'; Ladder. ſ. The fame with Greek va- 
lerian 3 an herb. 
JACOB"; Staff. . 
1. A pilgrim's ſtaff, 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. F 
3. A croſs ſtaff ; a kind of aſtrolabe. 
A'COBINE. /. A pigeon with a high tuft. 
ACTITA*TION. . { ja&ito, Latin.] 
1. Tofling motion; reſtleſſneſs. Ha 


2. A term in the canon law for a falſe pre. 


tenſion to marria 


JACULA'TION. . [ jaculatic, Latin.] The 
_aQof throwing m 


e weapons. Milton. 
JADE. /. 
1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe; a 


worthleſs nag. Pope. 

2. A ſorry woman. Sæoift. 

3. A young woman: in irony. He on. 
ee A ſpecies of the jaſper. Hill. 


o JADE. VU. d. [from the noun. 
1. To tire; to haraſs; to diſpirit 3 to weary» 
Shak 


2. To overbear ; to cruſh ; to degrade. Shak. | 


3. To employ in vile offices. Sheep care. 
A. To ride; to rule with tyranny. Shakſp. 
Jab ADE. v. z. To loſe ſpirit; to fink, South. 
ISH. a. | from N 
1. Vitious; bad, as a horſe. Southern. 
2. Unchaſte; incontinent. L'Eftrange. 
* v. 4. | gagaw, ſlits or holes, Welſh. ] 
o cut into indentures; to cut into teeth like 
thoſe of a ſaw. Watts. 
JAGG. /. [from the verh.] A protuberance or 
on, age; * 1 1 1 2 
A'GGY. a. | from neven ; denticu- 
} lated, ee] ; Audi oo. 
denticulate Peacham. 


of bein unevenneſs. 


JAIL. ſ. I geole, Freneh.] A gaol; bore? by 


place where criminals 11 confined 
JATLBIRD. / [Jail and bird.], One who hag 
been in a jail. 
1 7. [from jail.]* The keeper 2 
ſon 


JAKES. FX = of 6ffice. 

JALAP. a French; e T 
Latin. A Rs and folid Lok: of a fain 
ſmell ; and of « 2 1 actid and nauſeous taſte. It 
had its name jala ium, or jalapa, from Xelapa, 
2 ton in New * It 3s an excellent pur- 


n 


Swi Ws 


2. Claſh; diſcord; debate. | 
3 A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened may 


JAU 


gative where ſerous humours are to be 8 
N i 5 
JAM. . A conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar 
and water. 4 
JAMB. /. [ janbe, French.] Any ſupporter on 
either fide, as the poſts of a door. Moxon. 
JA'MBICK. /. { iambicus, Latin. ] Verſes com- 
poſed of a ſhort and long fyllable alternately. 
| Dryden. 
To JA'NGLE.. v. 2. [ angler, French] To 
. _altercate ; to quarrel ; to bicker in words. 
To JANGLE. v. 4. To make to ſound untune- 
able. e „. 
JANGLER. / [from jangle.] A wrangling, 
chattering, noiſy fellow. 


JANIZARY. / ſa Turkiſh worg.] One of 
the guards of the Turkiſh king. Valler. 


A'NNOCK. /. Oat bread. 9 85 
t is * 


NTV. as. [ gentil, French. ] 
ing. 4 , . 
JANUARY. /. { Zanzarizs, Latin. ] The firit 
month of- the Fear. „ ».Beacham. 
JAPAN. /. [from Japan in Afia. ] Work var- 
niſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. 
To JAPAN, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To varniſh, to embelliſh with gold and 


_ raiſed figures. . Swift. 


2. To black ſhoes. A low phraſe. Gay. 


APA'NNER. /. [from japan.] 
J 1. One ſkilled in japan work. "x7 +9 
2. A ſhoeblacker. Pope. 


' To JAR. D. ts 


. To ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort 

rattle. I os 

2. To ſtrike or ſound untuneable. Roſcommon. 

3. To claſh ; ro interfere; to a& in oppoſi - 
Don. „ Dryden. 
4. To quarrel ; to diſpute, Spenſer. 
IAR. . [from the verb.] | 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound. Hold. 
Spenſer. 


ſtrike the poſt. 3 Seit. 
4. [giarro, Italian.] An earthen veſſel. Dry. 
FARDES. FJ. [French.] Hard callous tumours 
in horſes, a little below the bending of the ham 
on the outſide. _ _ Farrijer's Dif. 
JA'RGON. ,. argen, French, ] Unintelligible 
talk; gabble; gibberiſh. Bramball. 


* 
» 


- TARGONELLE. /. A ſpecies of pear. 


TJA'SHAWK. /. A young hawk. Ainſworth. 
A'SMINE. /. [ jaſmin, French. ] A flower. 


JASMINE Perfan. ſ. A plant, | 
"JASPER. . [jaſpe, Fr. iaſpic, Latin. ] A herd 
ſtone of a beautiful green colour, ſometimes 
FCCelouded with white. Hill, 

IATROLITPTICK. 4. Ciatraleptigue, French; 


r ee . dec. That cures by anointing. 


To JA'VEL, or jabel. v. a. To bemire; to ſoil 


over with dirt. 
JA'VEL. /. [perhaps from the verb.] A wan- 


dering or dirty fellow. More. 


JAVELIN. / [ javeline, F rench.] A ſpear or 


half pike, which anciently was uſed either by 


* * 


foot or horſe. 


Addi Ons 


"JAUNDICE, / [jaunife, jaune, yellow, Fr.] 


8 
"I 


Fpectatarſ. 


Dryden. 


ICHOR. [ixwe-] A thin watery humour lik: 


ID E 


A diſtemper from obſtructions of oe | 
N 


which prevents the gall being duly f. 
by them from the blood, and ee 


look yellow. . 
k y Nuincy. 


JA'UNDICED. a. {from Jaundice.] * 


with the jaundice. P; 

To JAUNT. v. n. ¶ jaunter, Fr.] To e 
here and there; to buſtle about, It is now 
always uſed in contempt or levity. 


 JAUNT. / [trom the verb.] Ramble; flight; 


excurſion. Milton 
JA UN TIN ESS. / [from Jaunty.] Airinet;. 
futter; genteelneſs. : | Aldiſen 
JAW. g. | jove, a cheek, French. : 
1. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth 
are fixed. Man. Grew, 
2. The mouth. : Rowe, 
AY. . A bird. ; 
JA'*ZEL. ſ. A precious ſtone of an azure or blue 
colour, SEW 
ICE. /. [:7, Saxon; eyſe, Dutch.] 
1. Water or other liquor made folid by cold, 
; Locke, 


* 


2. Concreted ſugar. 
3. To break the Io. To make the firit open. 
ing to any attempt. Peacham. Hudibras. 

To ICE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To coyer with ice; to turn to ice. 
2. To cover with concreted ſugar. 


''CEHOUSE.« , [ice and bonſe.] A houſe in 


which ice is repoſited. 
ICHNE'UMON. ſ. [ {yvrivgwr. ] A ſmall animal 
that breaks the eggs of the crocodile. | 
ICHNEUMONFLY”, ſ. A ſort of fly. Derban. 


ICHNO'GRAPHY. /. Lx. &. and g.] The 


-. groundplot. 


OC. 


ſerum. I ' . Quincy, 
I'CHOROUS. 4. [from ichor] Sanious ; thin; 
-  undigeſted. _ Harvey. 
ICHTHYO'LOGY. /. 


{ ix do.] The doc- 


trine of the nature of fiſhes. Brown, 


— 


ICHTHY O'PHAGY. fo Lx do and pay. 


Diet of fiſh. 


'I'CICLE, /. [from ice.] A ſhoot of ice hanging 


down. Woodward. 


_V'CINESS. / [from icy-] The ſtate of generat- 


ing ice. 


ICON. /, Tl.] A picture or repreſentation. 


Hakewill. 


 ICO'NOCLAST./. | iconeclafte, Fr. ura. 


A breaker of images. 


'ICONO'LOGY. / C iconolagie, French; bust 


and Atyw.] The doctrine of picture or repre- 
ſentation. 


IC TERICAL. a. Li cgerus, Latin. 


1. Afflicted with the jaundice. Flyer. 
2. Good againft the jaundice. 


"ICY. a. [from ice. ] 


1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 


ice; cold; froſty. Tobe. 

2. Cold; free from paſſion. Sbalſpeare. 

- 3+ Frigid; backward, | Shakſpearts 
I' D. Contracted for I would. * f 
IDEA. J. [IN.] Mental image. Dryer, 


* - 


IDEAL. a. [from idza.] Mental; intellefiys N 


ard. | 
TDLY. ad. [from idle.] 


1DL 


| fot perceived by the ſenſes. Cbeyne. 


PEALLY- ad. I from ideal.] Intellectualiy; | 


Brown. 


tally 


{RY 


DE'NT Fo * 1 ing the ſame 

— 885 = = Tillorſen. 

IDENTITY. J [identitas, ſchool Lat.] Same- 

' nels; not diverſity. | 6 

IDES. / [idus, Latin. ] A term anciently uſed 
among the Romans. It is the 13th day of 


eich month, except in the months of March, 


May, july, and October, in which it is the 
15th-day, becauſe in theſe four months it was 
kx days before the nones, and in others four 


8. | 
DIGCRASY. J. Lia. and #g30uc.]/ Peculi- 
© aity of conſtitution.” | 
1DIOCRA'TICAL. a. [from idiocracy.] Pecu- 

liar in conſtitution. | 
IDIOCY. / Nr.] Want of underſtanding. 


IDIOM. /. ( Nea ] A mode of ſpeaking pe- 


culiar to a language or dialeQ ; the particular 
. caſt of a tongue; a phraſe. Dryden. 
IDIOMA'TICAL. „ 4. {from idiom. ] Pecu- 
-IDIOMA'TICK. - { liar to a tongue; phraſe- 
ological. ” Hßpectator. 
IDIO'PATHY. . L and wade;.] A pri- 
mary diſeaſe that neither depends on nor pro- 
ceeds from another. N 


A peculiar temper or diſpofition not common 
to another. 6.4 | — - NQaincy. 
IDIOT. /. [idwrn;.] A fool; a natural; a 
changeling. | Sandys. 
IDIOTISM. ,. [idler H- ] 


1. Peculiarity of expreſſion. Hale. 
2. Folly ; natural imbecility of mind. 

IDLE. a. [yvel, Saxon. x 
1. Lazy; averſe from labour. Bull. 
2. Not buſy; at leiſure. Shakſpeare. 
3. Unactive; not employed. Addiſon. 
4. Uſeleſs; vain z ineffectual. Dryden. 


5. Worthleſs ; barren ; not productive of 
67 : Shakſpeare. 


6. Trifling; of no importance. © Hooker. 
To TDLE. v. a. To loſe time in lazineſs and 


inactivity. | Prior. 
IDLEHE'ADED. a. [idle and bead. ] 

7. Fooliſh; unreaſonable. Carew. 

2. Delirious ; infatuated. L' Eftrange. 


IDLENESS. /. [from idle.) 
1. Lazineſs; floth; Quggiſhneſs ; averſion 


| from labour. South. 
2. Abſence of employment. Sidney. 
3. Omiſſion of buſineſs. Sbalſpeare. 
4. Unimportance; trivialneſs. Sbhakſp. 


5. Inefficacy ; uſeleſſneſs. 
« Barrenne(s ; worthleſſneſs. 


. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of judgment. 


VDLER, /. from idle.] A lazy perſon ; a flug- 
ard : 58's Raleigh. 


1. Lazily; without employment. Shakſp. 

2+ Fooliſhly ; in a trifling manner. Prior. 
. Careleſly; without attention. Prior. 
Hooker, 


+: Incffedually ; yaigly, 


Prior. ' 


| | WINcy * 
IDIOSY'NCRASY. /. [idee, o, and ages. 


Vite“ 6. Sufpiciouſly fearful. | 
- JEALOUSLY. ad. | from jealous. ] Suſpiciouſ- 


_ JEALOUSY. /. [| jaleufie, French. 


 JE'LLY. / [gelatinum, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of glutinouſ- 


JEN 


-YDOL. J. Tilden; idolum, Latin. ] 


1. An image worſhipped as God. Mac. 
Zech. 


2. A counterfeit. 
3. An image. Dryden. 
4. A repreſentation. Spenſer. 


5. One loved or honoured to adoration. Den. 
'IDO'LATER. /. | idolatra, .Litin.] One who 
pays divine honours to images; one who wor- 
+ , ſhips for Gad that which is not God. Bentley, 
To.IDO'LATRIZE. v. u. ¶ from idalater.] To 
worſhip idols. Ainſworth. 
IDO'LATROUS. a. [ from idolater.} Tending 
do idolatry; compriling idolatry. - _Peacham. 
IDO'LATROUSLY. ad. ¶ from idelatrous.] In 
an indolatrous manner. Hiaooker. 
IDOLATRVY. JV. | idolatria, Lat.] The worſhip 
of images. Saut. 
IDOLIST. f. from idol.] A worſhipper of 
images. 5 52 Milton. 
To VDOLIZE. v. a. {from idol.] To love or 
reverence to adoration. Denbam. 
IDO*NEOUS. a. [idoneus, Latin. ] Fit; proper; 
convenient. | 5 B 
F'DYL. f. Ces. ] A ſmall ſhort poem. 
I. E. for id ef, or that is. = 0s 
JEALOUS. a. | jaloux, French.] 
1. Suſpicious in love. 
2. Emulous; full of competition. Dryden. 
3+ Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonqur. 
4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant. Clarendon. 
5. Suſpiciouſly careful. . Sroift. 
Swift. 
ly.z emulouſly, . © 3-0 
JE*A LOUSNESS. /. [ from jealous. ] The ſtate 
of being jealous, K. Charles. 


1. Suſpicion in love. ' Dryden. 
2. Suſpicious fear. Clarendar. 
3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 
To JEER. v. 2. To ſcoff; to flout; to make 
I ORE S O ; 
To EER. v. a. To treat with ſcoffs. Horvel. 
JE ER. /. [fromthe verb.] Scoff; taunt; bit- 
ing jeſt ; flout. | .._ Swift. 
JEERER. / [from jeer.] A ſcoffer; a ſcorner 
a a mocker. 
TJEERINGLY. ad. [| from jeering.] Scornfully; 
_contemptuouſly. h Derbam. 


JE'GGET. /. A kind of ſauſage. Ainſidonnb. 
- JEJU'NE. a. [ jejurus, Latin. ] 
1. Wanting; empty; vacant, Bacon 
2. Hungry; not ſaturated. Brown. 
3. Dry; unaffeRting. . Boyle, 
FEJU'NENESS. /. {from jejune.] 
1. Penury ; poverty. Bacon. 


2. Dryneſs; want of matter that can engage 
the attention. „ „ 
JE'LLIED. 4. Glutinous; brought to a ſtate of 
viſcoſity. WINS, Cleaveland. 
See GELIV. 


neſs and viſcolity.” __, _ Shakſpeare. 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling ſugar. Pope. 
JE'NNETING. . [corrupted from Funeting. ] 
A ſpecies of apple ſoon ripe, * Mortimer. 
. ; | JE'NNET. 


Dryden. 


Herbert. Taylor. 
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JEW 

| JE'NNET. /. [See GzxnzT.] A Spaniſh 

| _ © horſe. | Prior. 

| To JE'OPARD. v. a. To hazard; to put in 

| danger. : Maccabees. 

JE'OPARDOUS. 9. [from jenpardy.] Hazard - 

{ ous 3 dangerous. ; : 

| JEOPARDY. /. [jeu perdu, Fr.] Hazard; 

er; peril. Bacon. 
- Rftrike with a quick ſmart blow; to laſh. Sw. 


To ERK. v. 3. To ftrike up. Dryden. 
K. /- {from the verb.] 
1. A ſmart quick laſh. Dryden. 


2. A ſudden ſpring; a quick jolt that ſhocks 
or ſtartles. | Ben Jon ſon. 
JE'RKEN. /. [ey nxelkin, Saxon. ] A Jacket; 
a ſhort coat. South. 


JE'RSEY. /. [from the iſland of Ferſey, where 

much yarn is ſpun. ] Fine yarn of wool. 

JERU'SALEM Articbote. J. Sunflower, of 
which they are a ſpeci Mortimer , 


ther tied about the legs of a hawk, with which 

the is held on the fiſt. 
JE'SSAMINE. /. [See Jasminz.] A fra- 
| [grant flower. - Spenſer. 
To JEST. v. . Canin Lone.) To divert 
or make merry by words or actions; to act or 
peak not ſeriouſly. Shahſpeare. 
FEST. . [from the verb.] : 
1+ Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raiſe 


3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned; not 


real. Grew. 
JE'STER. /. [from es.] 
” x. One given to merriment and pranks. Sat. 

2. One given to ſarcaſm. Sꝛoift. 
3. Buffoon; jackpudding. Spenſer. 
JET. / [ agar, Saxon, gagates, Latin. 

1. Fet is a beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even 
ſttructure, and of a ſmooth ſurface; found in 
maſſes, lodged in clay; of a fine deep black 
Colour, having a grain reſembling that of 

wood, 5 Hill. 

2. | jet, French. ] A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 

| | Blackmore. 

9e JET. v. n. | Jetter, French. ] 7 

I. To ſhoot forward; to ſhoot out; to in- 

trude ; to jut out. Shakſpeare. 

2. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud 


gait. Shekſpeare. 
3. To jolt; to be ſhaken. 
JETSAM. 7 / Letter, French. ] Goods which 
TE'TSON. J having been catt overboard in a 
ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon 


ores. 8 


ERKIN. J. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth. 


pecies. 
JESS. /. [gefe, French. ] Short ſtraps of lea- 


| ; not earneſt. Tillotſon. 
2. The object of jeſt; a laughingſtock. 
? . | Shakſpeare. 


Wileman.” 


the ſhore. —- h Bailey. 
TTY. as [from jet. ] : 
1. Made of jet. | 
2. Black as jet. | Brewn. 


TJE'WEL. 4.4 ._ EAR French; jeweelen, Dutch. ] 

1. Any ornament of great value, uſed com- 
wmonly of ſuch as are adorned with preeious 
South, 


1. A precious ſtone; a gem. 
Je WI. HOUSE. on bg 
ö A SE, or Office. ſ. Th | 
the regal ornaments * r 
JE'WELLER, /. [from jewvel.] O 
ficks in wt al. — . 1 
JEWS-EARS. /. [from its reſemblance of ür 
human ear. Skinner.] A fungus, tough and 
thin; naturally, while growing, of a rumpled 
ſigure, like a flat and variouſly holloweg cup; 
from an inch to two inches in length, 2nd 
about two thiras of its length in breadth, 
People cure fore throats with a decoction of it 
in milk. Hill 
JEWS-HARP. c A kind of muſical infra. 
ment held ol Mo the teeth. e 
e eee fo [ corchorus, Latin.] An 
erb. 2 Mile, 
JEWS-STONE. J. The clavated ſpine * 


very large egg-ſhaped ſea- urchin, petrified by } 


long lying in the earth. It is of a regular 
figure, oblong and rounded, ſwelling in the 
middle, and gradually tapering. Hill, 
IF. cenjunction. [ zip, Saxon. ] 
1. Suppoſe that; allowing that. Hooker, 
2. Whether or no: I know net, if I may 
Speak. | Pri. 
3. Though I doubt whether; ſuppoſe it be 
granted that. Boyle, 
V'GNEOUS. a. [igneus, Latin. ] Fiery; con. 
taining firez emitting fiie. __ Glanville 
IGNT POTENT. a. [ignis and potens, Latin.] 
Preſiding over fire. Pope. 
IMS FA'TUUS. ſ. [Latin.] Will with the 


wiſp; Jack with the lantern. 


To FGNITE. v. 4. [from igaic, Latin.] To | 


kindle; to ſet on fire. Grew, 
IGNITION. /. [ignition, French. ] The act of 
kindling, or ſetting on fire. Boyle. 
IGNFTIBLE. a4. . ignite.] Inflammable; 
capahle of being ſet on fire. 
IGNI'VOMOUS. 2. [ignivemus, Latin. ] Vo- 
miting fire. Derbam. 
IGNO'BLE. 8. [ignobilis, Latin.] 
1. Mean of birth; not noble. Dryden. 
2. Worthleſs; not deſerving honour. Shak, 
IGNO'BLY. ad. from ignoble.] Ignomini- 
ouſly; meanly ; diſhonourably. Dryden, 
IGNOMTINIOUS. 2. [ignminieux, Fr. igro- 
minioſus, Latin.) Mean; ſhameful ; reproachs 
ful; diſhonourable. 
IGNOMI'NIOUSLY. ad. 2 gneminiaus. 
Meanly ; ſcandalouſly ; diſgracefully ; ſhame- 
fully; reproachfully. . Suuths 
F'GNOMINY. /.. [ignominia, Latin.] Diſgrace j 
reproach ; ſhame. Milton. 
IGNORA'MUS. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. Ignoramas is a word properly uſed by the 
grand inqueſt impannelled in the inquiſition of 
cauſes criminal and publick ; and written 
upon the bill, whereby any crime is offered to 
their conſideration, when they miſlike theit 
evidence as defective, or too weak to make 
good the preſentment : all inquiry upon that 
party, for that fault, is thereby ſtopped, and 
he delivered, _ 
PD 
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+, K Fooliſh fellow; a vain uninftruted pre- IL, before words beginning with I, ſtands for in. 


ANCE. ſ. [ ignorance, French. 
2 — of A unſkilfulneſs ; un- 
W Hooker. 
>, Want of knowledge diſcovered by exter- 
Au eftect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
„ Common Prayer. 
[GNORANT. 4. [ignorans, Latin. 
1, Wanting K. 
ſtructed; unenlightened. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered. Shakſpeare. 
4. Wichout knowledge of ſome particular. 
4. Unacquainted with. Dryden, 
, Jgnorantly made or done, =—Shakſpeare. 
IGNORANT. ſ. One untaught, unlettered, 
uninſtructed. 0 ele Denbam. 
I1GNORANTLY. ad. [ from ignorant.] With - 
out knowledge; un{kiltully ; without informa- 
2 ee, Dryden. 


tion. 
DIONORE. v. a. [ignorer, French. ] Not 


to know; to be ignorant of. . Boyle. 


ble of pardon. | 
10.7 . Italian. ] A light careleſs dance, 


or tune. |; Spenſer. Pope. 
7 JIG. v. u. [from the noun.] To dance 
dleſly; to dance. Locke. 


J!'GMAKER. J. Liig and make.J One who 
© dances or plays merrily. Shakſpeare.. 
J'GGUMBOB. / [A cant word.] A trinket; 
a knick-knack ; a flight contrivance in ma- 
chinery. ER. | Hudibras. 
Lr. J {perhaps from gillet, or gillot, the di- 
minative of gil, the ludicrous name for wo- 


1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 


deceives him. f Otway. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. Pope. 
To JILT. v. . {from the noun. ] To trick a 
man by flattering his love with hopes, and 
then leaving him for another, Dryden. 
To JILT. v. n. To play the jilt; to practiſe 
amorous deceits. 1 Congreve. 
To JUNGLE. v. =. To clink; to ſound with 
a kind of ſharp rattle. Shakſpeare. 
JNNGLE.-/. min the verb. 
1. Any clink, or ſtarp rattle. 
- 2. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle; a bell. Bac. 
ILE. / [aifle, French.) A. walk or alley in a 
church or publick building. Pope. 
KLE. f. [aifle, French.] An ear of corn. 


: ; | Arbutbnat. 
TLEX. ſ. [Latin.] The ſcarlet oak. 
TLIAC. a. [iliacus, Latin.] Relating to the 
lower bowels. | Fleyer. 
ILIAC Paſfon. .. A kind of nervous colick, 
2 ſeat is the ilium, whereby that gut is 
; twi ed, 
UK. ad. [eale, Saxon.] Eke; alſo. It is 
Aill retained in Scotland: i/k ane of you, every 
one of you. It alſo ſfighifies, the ſame : as, 
Machintoſþ of that ilk, denotes a gentleman 
| — and the title of his eſtate are 


* 


knowiedge; unlearned; unin- 


ILLFA“VOURE OD. a4. 


ILIUS. f. [Latin.} The twining of the guts. 


South. ILL. a. [contracted from Evit.] | 


1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary to good, whe- 
ther phyſical or moral; evil. Bacon. 
my + Prong diſordered ; not in health. Temple. 

1. Wickedneſs, * 

2. Misfortune ; miſery. 
ILL. ad. h | 
1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpe&. Dry. 
2. Not eafily ; with pain. ilton. 
ILL, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in compoſi- 

tion to expreſs any bad quality or condition. 
ILLA'CHRY MABLE. a. [ illachrymabilis, Lat.] 

Incapable of Weeping. Dic. 
ILLA'PSE. /. Cillapſus. Latin. ] 

1. Oradual immiſſion or entrance of one thing 

into another. 1 | Norris. 

2. Sudden attack ; caſual coming. Thomſon. 
To ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [illaqueo, Lat.] To 

entangle; to entrap ; to enſnare. More. 
ILLAQUEA'TION. /. [from idlagueate.] 

I. The act of catching or enſnaring. Browns 

2. A ſnare; any thing to catch another. 
ILLA*TION. g. [illatio, Latin, } Inference 3 
concluſion from premiſes. | Locke. 
ILLA'TIVE. 4. [illatus, Latin.] Relating to 
illation or conclugon. _ - Watts. 
ILLA'UDABLE. a. [illaudabilis, Latin. Un- 


Vacon. | 
Tate. ; 


worthy of praiſe or commendation. Milton. 
from illaudable.] Uns' © 


ILLA'UDABLY. ad. 
_ worthily ; without deſerving praiſe. 
ILLE'GAL. a. [in and legalis, Lat.] Contrary 


to law, : Swifts 
ILLEGALITY. /. [from illegal.] Contrariety 
to law. | Clarendon. 


a 2 
ILLE'GALLY. ad. [from illegal.] In a man- 

ner contrary to law. > 
ILLE'GIBLE. a. [in and /egibilis, from lege, 


Latin. } What cannot be read. el. 
ILLEGITIMACY. /. { from gina, 
State of baſtardy. | 


ILLEGUTIMATE. 4. [is and /egitimus, Lat. 
Unlawfully begotten; not begotten in wed - 
1 lock. ; | 3 4 (fs 9 Cleavelaad. 
LLECTTIMATELV. ad. ¶ from illegitimate. 1 
Not in wedlock. . I 


ILLEGITIMA'TION.. J [from illegitimate}, 1 


The ftate of one not begotten in wedlock. 
ILLE'VIABLE. 4. | lever, French, } What | 
cannot be levied or exacted. Hales 
Sbalſe. 
ILLFA'VOUREDLY. ad. With deformity... 
ILLFA'VOUREDNESS. f. Deformity. © © 
ILLYBERAL. @. [illiberalis, Latin] 
1. Not noble; not ingenuous. X. Cbarler. 
2. Not munificent; not generous; fparu 
| f Wodward, 
ILLIBERA'LITY. / {from illiberal.] Parks 


mony; niggardlineſs. Baceng 
LLIBERALLY. ad. [ from illiberal.] Din- 
genuduſly; meanly. Decay of Piety, 


ILLVCIT. a. {i{/icitus, Latin; i//icite, French. 
Unlawful : as, an illicit trade. 
To ILLYGHTEN. v. n. Cin and lighten.] T 


enlighten ; to illuminate. - | 
rA 
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OD es rs 
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48. To adorn with pictures or initial letters of 


* JELUMINA'TOR.-/. [from illuminate. ] 


11. 


IELYMITABLY. ad. {from ilimitable.} With- 
out ſuſceptibility of bounds. 
ILLYMITED: 2. [i#/imite, Fr.] Unbounded ; 


interminable. | 
ILLI'MITEDNESS. , [from illimited.} Ex- 
emption from all bounds. - * "Clarendon. 


TLLITERATE. @. [illiteratus, Latin. } Un- 
Jettered; untaught; untearned. Motton. 

ILT TERATENESS. . [from literate. 
Want of learning; ignorance of ſcience. 


 ILLYTERATURE. /. [in and literature. ] 


Want of leatning. 


Ayliffe. 
VLLNESS. / from iil.] | 


1. Badnels or inconvenience of any kind, na- 


tural or moral. | Locke. 
2. Sickneſs; malady; diſorder of health. 

r Atterbury. 
3. Wiekednefſs. __ | Shakſpeare. 


| HLANA'TURE: J. [il! and name.] Habitual 


malevolence; want of humanity. -- South. 
IELNA'TURED:' a. from iliaature.  - - 

1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindneſs 
ee miſchie vous. Scutb. 
2. Untractable; not yielding to culture. 
ILLLNA“TTUREDLV. ad. | from Ana tured.] 
In X'peeviſh, froward manne. | 
H. LNA TUREDN ESS. from illnatured.] 
Want of Kind'y difpoſition. 5 ? 
FELO'GICAL. a. [i and logical. ] 


. 


. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reaſon- 
PPV) +; »; Walton. 
2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 

{3-485 | | Decay of Piety. 


JLLO*GICALLY. ad. Foun illogical.) In a 
manner con to the laws of argument. 
To ILLU DE. v. a. [| i/luds, Latin] To de- 
- ceivez to mock. A Spenſer. 
Fo TIELU'ME. v. a. [illuminer, —_— ü 
© x, To enlighten; to illuminate. Sbatſp. 
2: To brighten; to adorn. Thompſon. 
To ILLU'MINE. v. a. [illuminer, French. | 
1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. Milton. 


2. To decorate; to adorn. *% 1 


7 TLLU'MINATE.*v. #. [iluminer, Fr. 


. Toenlighten ; to ſupply with light. Spenſ. 


2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bontfires. 
3. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge 
” Brac 5 x | Sandys. 


- » 


or Brace. 


various colours. 

5. To illoſtrate. Watts. 

ILLUMINA'TION. ſ. Lilluminatie, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſupplying with light. 


2. That which gives light. Raleigh. 
J. Feſtal lights hung out as-a token of joy. 
i; | Dryden. 

Felton. 


4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. 


5. Infuſion of intellectual light; knowledge 


or grace. Hooker. 


ILLU'MINATIVE. @. [illuminatif, Fr. from 
- illuminate. ] Having the power to give light, 


Di - 


2. 


* 


1. One who gives light. - 
. „ | E 


5 9 * 
- 


TELYMITABLE: 0. is and limes, Latin. ] 
That cannot be bounded or limited. . Er2wn.. 


IMA a 


2. One whoſe bufineſs it is to decorate books 


with pictures at the beginning of Chapter, 
ILLU'SION. / [i//ufio, Lat.] hh 
_ ſhow; counterfeit appearance; errour. 9547 
ILLU'SIVE. 4. (from illuſus, Latin.] Pe. 
ceiving by falſe ſnow. a ee 
ILLU'SORY. a. [illuſcire, French. ] Deceivins. 
fraudulent. Fend, 
To ILLU'STRATE. 2. a. [illaftre, Lain] 
1. To brigaten with light. 8 
2. To brighten with honour. Milian 
3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. Brown: 
ILLUSTRA'TION. . {from ilitrate.] Ex. 
planation; elucidation; expoſition, L'Eftr, 
ILLU'STRATLIVE. a. from illuſtrate. 
Having the quality of elucidating or clearing, 
e Berus. 
1 LLU'STRATIVE LY. ad. [from illuſtrative, 
By way of explanation. | Brown, 
ILLU'STRIOUS. 4. [illsftris, Latin.] Con- 
ſpicuous ; noble; eminent for excellence. $21, 
ILLU'STRIOUSLY. ad. | from iluftricus,] 
| Conſpicuouſly ; nobly ; ethinently.  - Pope, 
IELU'STRIOUSNESS. /. {from illuftrious,] 
Eminence; nobility ; grandeur, | 
I'M. Contracted from I am. | 
IM is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for in 
before mute letters. 
IMAGE. /. [image, French; imago, Latin.] 
1. Any corporeal repreſentation, generally a 
ſtatue; a picture. | South. 
2. An idol; a falſe god. 
3. A copy; repreſentation; likeneſs. Shakſp. 
4. Semblance; ſhow; appearance. Sbakſp, 


5- An idea; a repreſentation of any thing to 


the mind. OY Watts, 
To IMAGE. v. 4. [| from the noun.] To copy 
by the fancy; to imagine. Dryden. 
IMAGERY. . [from image.] 
1. Senſible repreſentations; pictures; ſtatue: 
: IM k 22 ; Spenſer, 
2. Show ; appearance. Pricr. Rogers. 
3. Copies of the fancy; ideas; imaginary 


phantaſms. . Atterbury. 
4. Repreſentations in writing. Dryden. 
IMA'GINABLE. + a. [| imaginable, French. ] 
Poſſible to be conceived. Tillotſon. 


IMA'GINANT. a. { imaginant, Fr.] Imagin- 
ing; forming ideas. IST Bacon. 


IMA'GINARY. . 2. [imaginaire, French. ] 


Fancied; viſionary ; exiſting only in the ima- 

: gination. Raleigb. 
IMAGINATION. /. [imaginatio, Latin. ] | 

1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pic- 

tures ; the power of repreſenting things abſent 

to one's ſelf or others. Dennis. 


2. Conception; image of the mind; Wee : 


3. Contrivance; ſcheme. . 
4. An unſolid or fanciful opinion. Locle. 


IMA'GINATIVE. _ a. [imaginatif, Fr. from 
imagine.] Fantaſtick; full of imagination. 
« 28 | Bacon. Tayler. 
To IMAGINE. v. a. \imaginer, F rench. 

Locke. 
Pſalms. 


IMA'GINER» 


1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 
2. To ſcheme; to contrive. 


MAGINER- 1 [from imagine. ] One who 


ideas. Bacon. 
NBECILE. a. [imbecillis, Lat.] Weale; feeble ; 
wanting ſtrength of either mind or body. | 
I IMBE'CILE. v. a. To Wen rere ſtoclc or 
by clandeftine N 7 1w = . 
rr r. imbecillite, Fr. neſs; 
betet of 9 — body. | Honker. 
77 IMBI'BE. v. 4. { imbibo, Latin. : 
1. Fo drink in; to draw in. | |. Swift. 
2. To admit into the mind. Watts. 
4. To drench ; to ſoak . Newton. 


BER e e That which drinks. 
pABIBER. b ] Arbuthnot. 


IMBIBI'TION. /. [imbibition, F French; from im- 


The act of * or drinking in. 
MY. | Nr Beyle. 


3. To n a) 
7: IMBODY.. v. a. | from It 
_ 1, To condenſe to a body). 
-2. To inveſt with matter; to make corporeal, 
1 Dryden. 


+ 'To bring 3 into . maſs or com 
+ Shakſpeare._ 


pany; to incorporate. 


4. To encloſe. Improper. Weodtward.. 
7 IMBO DV. 4 v. n. To unite into one maſs ; 
 to.coaleſce. © Milton. Loc ke. 


7 IMBO/IL. v. ». 8 Beil.] To exeſtuate ; 
to efferveſce. No: in uſe. Sßpenſer. 
7: IMBOLDEN. v. a. [from Bold. ] To raife 
to confidence z to encourage. Shakſpeare. 
IBO SOM. v. a. { from boſom. 

1. To hold on the boſom ; to cover fondly 
vith the folds of one's garment. Milton. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. Sid. 
7 IMBO UND. v. 4. [from b:2nd.J To en- 
cloſe; to ſhut. in. *  Shakſpeare. 
7. IMBO'W. v. a. [from how. ] To arch; to 
vault. 7 Milton. 
7 IMBO'WER. v. a. [from bewwer.] To co- 


ver with a bower; to' ſhelter with trees. Thom. 
„ IMMATE RIAL. a. immaterial, French. 


MBO' WMENT.” $:; 2 imbewp.]. Arch; 


Vault. | Backs: 
To IMBRA'NGLE. ſg 4. To entangle. A low: 
word, Hudibras. 


IMBRICATED. a. [from imbrex, Latin. ] In- 
dented with concavities. 
IMBRICA'TION. 7 eee Latin. ] Concave 
indenture. | Derham. 
70 IMBRO'WN. v. 4. [from brown.] To 
make brown; to en z to obſcure; to cloud. 
Milton. Pope. 
T IMBRUYE. v. 4. | from in and brue.] 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak ; to wet much or long. 
; : Clariſſa. 
4. To pour; to emit moiſture. Obſolete. Sp. 
D IMBRU'TE. . a. {from brute.] To degrade 
to brutality. Milton. 
To IMBRU” TE. v. u. To fink down to bruta- 
lity. WMton. 
7 IMBU'E. v. a. [imbuo, Latin. ] To tincture 


. to oe with any er! or die. Beyle. 


1MITA' TOR. J I Latin; imitattitr; Fre 


_ IMMATERIA'LITY. /. 


UM M 


To IMBU'RSE. v. a. Lene, Fr.] To Rock 
with money. | © 
IMITARBTLIT y. . [imitabilitas, Latin.) The . 
quality of being imitable. 
I'MITABLE: 2. [imitabitis, ZE. d + 0908 
1. Worthy to be imitated, _ Raleigh. 
2. Poſſible to be imitated. -- Alterbug. 
To V'MITATE. v. 4. imitor, 755 
1. To copy; to endeayour to reſemble. bows 
2. To counterfeit.” e 
Jo purſue the SARS of A Seen 
as to uſe parallel images and examples. 9055 
IMTITA“TION. / [imitatio, Latin. 
1. The act of copying; attempt to elende. 
2. That which is offered as a copy. Dryden. 
3. A method of tranflating' looter than para- 


Pyraſe, in which modern examples and illuf- 


trations are uſed for ancient; or W for 
foreign. 


a Dry 
deen. a. [imitation Latin, "MP 71 


1 . Incline to co 
2. Aiming at re emblance. 
3. Formed after fome original. 


Sa 
One that coples another; ons that etitdeavorrs 
to reſemble anvther. Dryden. 

IMMA'CULATE. a. 2 Ly * 
1. Spotleſs; clear; undefiled; + Bacon. 
2. Pure; limpid. Improper. 

To IMMANACLE. v. 4. [from manacle 
fetter; to confine. ilton <- 

IMMA'NE. @. [ immanis, Latin. ] OY pro- 
digiouſly great. 0 

I'MMANENT. a. {in and manes, Latin: In- 
trinſick; inherent; internal. Dont. 

IMA NIF EST. 4. [in and 22 Not 


manifeſt; not plain. Brown. 
IMMANITY. . [imanitas, Latin. J Barba-_ 
rity ; ſavageneſs: np. Shakſpeare-* 


IMM ARCE'SSIBLE. 4. [in and marfe co, . J 
U „fading. ; 
IMMA'RTI AL. a. 7. [in and martial. ] Not war f 


ke. Chapman. 
To IMMA'SK V. a. Lin and maſt ] To cover; : 
to diſguiſe. Shalſpeares, 


1. Incorpoꝛeal; diſtinct from matter; void 
of matter. Hooker. 
2. Unimportant; without weight; Twperti-, 


nent; without relation. 
from Nigel . 
ys ; diſtinctneſs from | body or tat- 
| Watts. 


IMMATERIALLY. ad. Thivin immaterial} © 


In a manner not depending upon matter. 
IMMATEMALIZ ED. a. from in and n- 

terio, Latin. ] Hung from matter; incor- 

poreal. Clanville. 


IMMATERIALNESS. J. [from — 3 


Diſtinctneſs from matter 


IMMATE'RIATE. a. [in and materia, Latin. 


Not conſiſting haps. incorporeal”; with- 
out body. 
IMMATURE. a. [immaturas, Latin. 3 
1. Not rips: 
2. Not perfect; not en at fulneſs or * 
pletion. 


Norris. 2 


e 8: 


Basen, © 


> h * 
be ' 2 
* . 1 
> * * 
* * * : * 4 
=” 
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3. Haſty; RY INE come to paſs before = 
natural time. 
IMMATU*RELY. ad. [from immature. ] Too 
— too early; before ripeneſs of comple- 


IMMATURENESS þ . from immature.] 
IMMATURITY. fnripeneſs; incom-. 
pleteneſs ; a ſtate ſhart of completion. G/anv. 
IMEABTLIT + [ immeabiliz, Lat.] Want 
Arbuthnot. 


menſe; not to be meaſured ; indefinitely. ex- 

tenfive. Hooker. 
 IMME*ASURABLY. 2d: [from immeoſurable. ] 
Immenſely; beyond ali meaſure. 


Not according to the laws of * 
IMMEDIACY. + 122 — Perſonal 
N 3 power of aQing without depend - 
Shakſpeare. 


medius, Latin 
1. Bein 
dias el 
them. 
2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes, Abbot. 
. Inſtant; preſent with regard to time. Prior. 
IMMEDIATELY. ad. | from immediate. 
x. Without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. 
'2. Inſtantly; at the time preſent 3 without 
_ delay Sbalſpeare. 
IMMEDIATENESS. +. Lſrom immediate. ] 
2. Preſence with regard to time. 6 
2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 
cauſes. 
IMMEDICABLE. a [ immedicabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be healed ; incurable, Milton. 


in ſuch a Rate with reſpe& to ſome- 
as that there is nothing between 


Not worth remembering. 


ning cannot be traced. Hale. 
unbounded ; infinite. Grew. 
IMMENSELY. ad. [from immenſe. ] Infinitely ; 

without meaſure. Bentley. 
IMMENSITY. /. French. ] Un- 
bounded greatneſs; infinity. 


immen bee, , 


reble.] Impoſſibility to be meaſured. 

Latin. ] Not to be meaſured. 

To IMME'RGE. wv. a. . Latin. } To 

put under water. 

IMMERIT. /. [immerito, Lat. ] Want of worth ; 

want of deſert. Sactlirgs 

IMMERSE. 4. [ immerſus, Lat.] Buried; co- 
vered; ſunk deep. 

20 IMIIE RSE. ws 4. ¶ immer ſus, Latin. 

4+ To put under water. 

2. To ſink or cover deep. 

1. To keep i wa ate of intellectual depreſſion. 

/ Ane. 


IT 


Taylor. 


IMME'ASUR ABLE. 4. [iz and meaſure. ] Im- 


IMMECHANICAL. a« [in and mecbanical.] To IMMI'NGLE. . gh, [in and mingle.} 5 


BUMEDIATE. 4. | [ immediate, French; in and 


Burnet. 


South. 


IMME'MORABLE. a. | immemorabilis, Latin] 


| IMMEMORIAL. 2. [immenorial, Fr] Pait 
time of memory; ſo ancient that the begin- 


IMME'NSE. &. [immenſe, French. ] Unlimited; 


Blackmore, 
IMMENSURABILITY. . [from immenſu- 


IMMENSURABLE. 4. {is and menſurabilic, 


Bacon. 


Woodward. | 


IM M 


IMMERSION. CLinmenſio, Latin, ] 
1. "The act 1 any body into a fluld 
below the ſurface. Addiſen 
| b 2 friking below the ſurface of , 
ui * 
3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loſt in 
any reſpect. 


Att 
IMMETHO'DICAL. 4. [in and 9 5 


Confuſed; being without regularity 

without method. 

dical.] Without method; 8 order. ] 
I'MMINENCE. 7 (from imminent, ] Any in 

impending ; ; Immediate or near danger. Shah, | 
FMMINENT. a. [ imminent, Fr. imminens, Lat.] 3 

Impending; at hand; threatening, Shak 


mingle z; to mix; to unite, Thomſen, 
IMMINU'TION. . [from i en 215 
Diminution; decreaſe. 
IMMISCIBILITY. from imniſcible\ = 
capacity of being mingled. 
IMMISCIBLE. a. [in and miſcible.] Not ca. 
pable of being mingled. Clariſu. 
IM MT'SSION. / — Latin. ] The act of 
ſending in; contrary to emiſſion. | 
To IMMI T. v. 3. { immitto, Lat.] To fend in, 1M 
To IMMPNX. v. a. [in and mix.] To mingle, 
IMMFX ABLE a. [in and mix.] Impoſſible to 
be mingled. Wilkins, 
IMMOBFLITY. / | immobilite, French. ] Un- 
moveableneſs; want of motion; reſiſtance to 
motion. Arbutbrot. 
IMMO DERAT E. a. [immoderatus, Lat.] Ex. 
ceſſive; exceeding the due mean. Ray. 
IMMO'DERATELY., ad. [from inmmoderate.] 
In an exceſſive d Burnet, 
IMMODERA*TION. 7 [ immoderation, Pr.] 
Want of moderation; exceſs. 
IMMO'DEST. 4. [in and modeſt. ] 
1. Wanting ſhame wanting delicacy or chaf- 


tity. Shakſpeare, 
2. Unchaſte ; impure. Dryder, 
3. Obſcene. ; Set fan. 


4. Unreaſonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 
IMMO D ESTV. /. [immodefte, Fr.] Want of 
*purity or delicacy; indecency: Per. 
To ITMMOLATE. v. a. [immolo, Latin. 2 
ſacriſice; to kill in ſacrifice. 
IMMOLA'”TION. f. f immolation, F Fr} 
1. The act of ſacrificing. Brown, 
2. A ſacrifice offered. Decay of Piety. 
IMMO'MENT. a. [in and moment. ] hz; . 
of no importance or value. Shahſpeare. 
IMMO/RAL. a. fin and moral. ] Wanting te- 
gard to the laws of natural religion; contrary 
to honeſty; diſhoneſt. 
IMMORA'LITY. /. I {from immoral.) Diſho- 
neſty; want of virtue; contrariety to virtue. 


Swift. 
IMMO'RTAL. a. [immortali s, Latin. ] 
1. Exempt from death; never to die. Abbot. 
2. Never ending; al. Sbabſpeare. 
IMMORTA'LITY. . [from immortal. ] Ex- 
emption from death; life never to end. 


To IMMO'RTALIZE. Ys d. [ immortoliſer, 


. 
ON 3 * 
g 
* 
x 
\ 


French :] To make immortal; to perpetuate ; 
; 2 from death. | Davies. 
17 IMMO RTALIZ E. Vs No To mer edt 
ue ALLv. ad. | from immortal. ] With 
exemption fröm death; without end. 
IMMO/VABLE. 4. [in and movable.] , 
. Not to be forced from its place. Eroron. 
2. Not liable to be carried away; real in lav. 


1 | Apyliffes 
3. Unſhaken ; unaffected. 


o 


a | Dr yuen. 
IMMO'VABLY. ai. [from immtovable. ]-In 
- 2 Rate not to be ſhaken. Atterbary 
IMMUNITY. / [immunite, French.) 


1. Diſcharge from any obligation. Hooker. 
2. Privilege; exemption, Spratt. 
| Dryden. 


3. Freedom. N 1 
7 IMMURE. v. g. [in and murus, Latin; em- 
murer, old French. ] To encloſe within walls; 
to confine ; to ſhut up. | Motton. 
IMMURE. /. { from the verb.] A wall; an en- 
cloſure. | Shakſ/ eare. 
IMMU'SICAL. 4. [in and muſical. ] Unmuli- 
cal; inharmonious. pit 5 Ef I Browns 
IMMUTABLLITY . /. { immutabilicas, Latin.] 
Exemption from change; invariableneſs. 
IMMU'TABLE. a. [ immuzabilis, Latin. ] Un- 


* changeable ; invariable ; unalterable. Dryden... 
IMMU"TABLY. ad. [from immutable.] Un- 


_ dlterably; 1 unchangeably. 
IMP. J. imp, Welſh. IDs 
1. 4 Ar e offspring; progeny. Fairfax. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. Swift. 
To IMP. v. 4. [impio, Welſh.] To ſengthen or 
enlarge by any thing adſcititious. Cleaveland. 


7 IMPACT. v. a. [impact us, Lat.] To drive 
4. 288 Wirdauatd. ' 


cloſe or hard. a 
1 IMPA'INT. v. a. [in and paiit.] To paint; 


to decorate with colours. Not in uſe. Sal. 


To JIMPATR. v. 3. [empirer, French. ] To di- 
miniſh ; to injure; to make worſe. Pope. 
To IMPA'IR. v. #. To be leſſened or worn out. 
6 e Spenſer. 
IMPA'IR.. ſ. [from the verb.] Diminution ; 
3 4 et 3 5 : a | f Bron. 
MPATRMENT. , from impdir,] Diminu- 
tion; injury. f 1 2 050 J Brown. 


IMPA'LPABLE. &. © {iripa/pable, Fr. in and 


ne Not to be perceived by touch: an 
palpable potoder is that in which no rough- 
hels is perceived by the touch. Boyle. 
To IMPA'RADISE. v. a. [imparadiſare, Ital.] 
To put in a ſtate reſembling paradiſe. anne. 
IMPARITY: .. [imparicas, Latin. ] ; 
1. Tnequality ; diſproportion. | Bacon. 
2. Oddneſs ; indivifibility into * parts. 
1 ; oy be RL roton. 


with a park ; to ſever 
1. To grant ; to give. 
2. To communicate. 


om a common. 


„en. 
Shak . 
ble; free fram regard or party ; indifferent; 


IG La 


IMPA'SSIBLE. a: [impaſſible, Fr. in an 


To IMPA'RK. 5. . [in and part.] To encloſe 
pa rriot, Latin. . 


RTIAI. a. {imparfia}, French.] Equi- 


3 


Uinteteſted J equal in diſtribucion of juſtice; __ 


IMP 


IMPARTIA'LITY. /. [impartialit.y French. ] 
Equitableneſs; juſtice. South, 


IMPA'RTIALLY. ad. [from impartial] Fqui. 


tably; with indifferent and unbiaſſed judge 
ment; without regard to party or intereſt. Soutb. 


IMPARTIBLE. a. [impartitle, French. ] Com- 


municable; that may be conferred or be- 
ſtowed. = ___ Dighy, 
IMPA'SSABLE. a, [in and paſſable.] Not to 
by paſſed; not admitting paiiage; impervious. 

| | Raleigh. 
IMASSIBTLITV. .. [impoſfbilite, French. 


Exemption from ſuffering ; inſuſceptiBility of * 


injury from external things. 2 
| 3 

/i2, Latin. ] Incapable of ſuffering ; exempt 
from the agency of external cauſes. Hammond. 
IMPA'SSIBLENESS. /. [from #paſſible.] Im- 
paſſibility; exemption from pain; exemption 
from external impreſſion. 
IMPA'SSIONED. A. ſin and paſſion. Seized 
with paſſion. 


the agency of external cautes. * Pope. 
IMPA'STED. @. [in and paſte.] Covered as 
with paſte. | Shakſpeare.' 
IMPA*TIENCE. /. [ impatience, French. 
1. Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under ſuffer- 
ing. * | 9 Sbalſp. are. 
2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſion. 
3. Inav lity to fuffer delay; eagerneſs. 
IMPA”TIENT, . [ impatient, French. ] 
1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear. 
REN e a Pope. : 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 


3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful paſ: 
fion. | 


Taylors 
4. Hot; haſty. Audiſon. 
5. Eager; aidently deſirous; not able to en- 
dure delay. 5 8 
INPATIENTLY. ad. ¶ from impatient.] 
1. Paſſionately ; ardently. Clarendon. 
2. Eagerly ; with great deſirfe. 
To IMPA'TRONIZE. v. 4. | impatroniſer, Fr. 
in and patronize.] To gain to one's ſelf the 
power of any ſeignory. 


pignorate; to pawn ; to give as a pledge; to, 


Shak peare. | 


pledge. 3 

To IMBE'ACH, v. a. femperbet, French. ] 

1. To hinder; to impede. Dawies. 
2. To accuſe by publick authority. Addiſon. 


' IMPEACH..-[ [from the verb.] Hinderance; 


let; impediment. . Shakſpeare. 


IMPEACHABLE,'e. I from in pech] Accu- 


fable; chargeable. | Grew. 
IMPE'ACHER. from impedch.] An accu- 


ſer 3 one who brings an accuſation againſt an- 


Government of the T. 


other. 2 
IMPEACHMENT. /. | from inpeach. I 
x. Hinderance; let; impediment; ee ; 

2 | Pen, er. | 


+ Dons accufation; 2 9 

To IM PEARL. v. 4. [i# and pcarl.I | 

1. To form̃ in — of Milton. 
„ i 2. To 


"4 Fr % | * 


— —— nd 


Decay of Piety. - 


Wien ES Milton. ? 
 IMPA'SSIVE. 2: [inand paſſive. ] Exempt from 


Pope. 


Not uſual. Bacon. 5 
Tv IMPA'WN. v. a: [in and pawn] To im- 


— _ 
p ID» Ä Re ee — 


5 


—— — 


—⁵—ÄÜͤ Ae 4 (v9-aag — 
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empt from poſſibility of fin, 


IMPE'LLENT. h [ impellens, Latin. ] An im- 


IMPERATIVE. 4. {imperatif; Fr. i 


IMP 
2. To decorate as with pearls. Digby. 


IMPECCABLILITY. / { impeccabilite, French. ] 
Exemption from fin ; exemption from failure. 


Popes 
IMPE'CCABLE. a. [ impeccable, French. ] Ex- 
* 


To IM PE DE. v. a. [ impedio Lat.] To hinder ; 
to let; to obſtruct. : Decay of Piety. 


IMPE'DIMENT. ſ. [impedimentum, Latin. ] 
Hinderance z let; impeachment; obſtruction; 
oppoſition. Hooker. Taylor. 
To IMPE'L. v. 4. [impello, Latin. ] To drive 
on toward a point; to urge z to preſs 


pulfive power; a power that drives forward. 
+ EIS Glanville. 
To IMPE'ND. v. n. [impendo, — To hang 
over; to be at hand; to preſs nearly. Pepe. 
IMPE'NDENT. a. [impendens, Latin. ] Immi- 
nent; hanging over; preſſing cloſely. Pricr. 
IMPE'NDENCE. . [from impendent.] The 
ate of hanging over; near approach. Hale. 
IMPENETRABILITY. J. {impenetrabilire, 
French. T 
1. Quality of. not being piereeable. Newton. 
2. Infuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſion. 
IMPE'NETR ABLE. a. | impenetrable, French. ] 
1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 
any external force. ; Dryden. 
2. Impervious ; not admitting entrance. 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 
4. Not to be affected; not to be moved. 


| IMPENETRABLY. ad. [from impenetrable. ] 


With hardnefs to a degree incapable of impreſ- 
ſion. Pepe. 
IMPENITENCE. 17 [ impenitence, French. ] 
IMPE'NITENCY. Obduracy ; want of re- 
morſe for crimes; final diſregard of God's 
threatenings or mercy. Rogers. 
IMPENITENT. a. | impenitent, French; in 
and penitent.] Finally negligent of the duty 
repentance ; obdurate. Hamm: ud. 
IMPE'NITENTLY. ad. from impenitent. ] 
Obdurately; without repentance. Hammond. 


 IMPE'NNOUS. 4. {in and enna, Lat.] Want- 


ing wings. Beratun. 
I'MPERATE. 2. [imperatus, Lat.] Done with 
conſeĩouſneſs; done by direction of the mind. 

| | Saut b. Hale. 


vn, Lat.] Commanding; expreſſive of com- 


—— Cia rhe. 
JMPERATIVELY. d. In 'a. commanding 


ſtyle 3 authoritatively. 


IMPERCEPTIBLE. 4. [imperceptible, Fr.] 


Not to be diſcovered; not to be perceived; 
ſmall; ſubtile. >= Iden. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS../. I from impercep- 


bible] The quality. of cluding obſervation. 


; TH. % N Hale * 
IMPERQE'PTIBLY..ad- [from . 


In à manner not to be perceived. 


IMPERFECT. a. I inperfsut, Latin! 
1. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed ; 


Fe. 
3 


erati-. 


IMP 


; 2. Frail; not completely good. 
MPERFECTION. /. [ imperfe@im, Free. 
from imperfect.] DefeQ ; File 3 . 
ther phyſical or moral. Aud iſn. 
IMPE'RFECTLY. ad. [fiom imperf:#,] Not 
completely; not fully; not without failure, 
IMPE'RFORABLE. a. [; 27772. Licks 
. [in an 

; Not to be bored through. Peer, Lt ] 
MPE'RFORATE. a. in and per forat 

Not pierced through Tn A D. Lat, 
IMPERIAL. a. [imperial, French,] 

1. Royal; poſſeſſing royalty. Shakſpeare, 

2. Betokening royalty; marking ſovereignty, 


> Shakſpeare. 
3- Belonging to an emperor or monarch ; te. 
gal; royal; monarchical. Dryden. 


IMPE'RIALIST. ſ. [from imperial.) One that 
belongs to an emperor. Knolles. 

IMPERIOUsS. a. [ imperieux, French, ] 
1. Commanding ; tyrannical ; authoritative; 
haughty ; arrogant; aſſuming command. Locle. 
2. Powerful; aſcendant; overbearing. Tilly, 
arrogance of command; with inſolence of 
authority, Garth, 


IMPERIQUSNESS. / [from inyerivs.] 


1. Authority; air of command. Sidney, 
2. Arrogance of command. Locke. 
IMPERISHABLE. a. ¶ imperiſſable, French, ] 
Not to be deftroyed. Milten, 


IMPE'RSONAL. a. 8 Latin.] Not 
varied according to the perſons. 

IMPE'RSONALLY. ad. [from imperſonal 
* to the manner of an imperſon 
verb. | 


' IMPERSUA'SIBLE. 42. [in and perſuaſibili, 


Latin, } Not to be moved by perſuaſion; 


3 Decay of Piet. 
IMPE'R TINENCE. 3 
IMPERRTINENCY. J J (inpertinence, Fr] 

1 That which is of no preſent weight; that 
which has no relation to the matter in hand, 

; Bacon. 

2, Folly; rambling thought. Shakſpeare, 
3- Troubleſomeneſs ; intruſion. otton, 
4. Trifle; thing of no value. Evelyn, 
IMPE'RTINENT, a. [impercinent, Fr. in and 
| pertinens, Latin. ] | pbk ; 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand; of 
ng weight. Tillotſon, 

2. Importunate z intruſive ; meddling. 

3. voliſh z trifling. „ . 
IMPERTINENT. /. A trifler; a meddler; an 

intruder. ' : TL Eng: 
IMPERTINEN TL. ad. [from inpertinert.] 

1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 
- 2+. Troubleſomely; officioully; intrufireh. » | 
IMPERTRANSIBILITY. / [in and pertra- 
ſeo, Latia.] Impoſlibility to be paſſed through. 
' ade. 


; IMPE'RVIOUS. a. [impervius, Latin, J. Us. 


IMPERVIOUSNESS. . [from inper vit. ] 
e eee 
IMpETTOINOUS. 4. from impetigo, Lay 
EET IR < Scutky; 


* 


IMP 


unt p covered with final! ſcabs. 

PIPETRABLE. . [imperrabiliz, from impetro, 
Lat.] Poſſible to be obtained. Dic. 

5 TM ETRATE. V. . [ impetro, Latin. ] To 


| in by in x 
RATION . [impetratio, Latin. ] The 


aft of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 7 for. 
MPETUO'SITY. J. [from inpcezour.] Vio- 


lencez fury ; vehemence ; force. Clarendon. 


' IMPETUOUS. 4. [inipetueux, Fr. from im- 


Latin. 
Peat ; forcible 3 Gerce. | rar. 
2. Vehement; paiſionate, Wes 
IMPETUOUSLY. ads ¶ from impetuous. ] 
Violently ; vehemently. 
IMPETUOUSNESS. . [from impetwous. ] 
Violence; fury, Decay of Piety. 
7MPETUS. .. fLat.] Violent tendency to any 
int; violent effort. Bentley. 
IMPIE'RCEABLE. 3. ¶ in and pierce.] Impe- 
netrable ; not to be pierced. Spenſer. 
IMPIETY. / {impretas, Latin. ] 
1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion. Shatſpeare. 
2, Any act of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of ir- 
religion. , = Swift. 
Latin.] To pawn; to pledge. 
IMPIGNORA'TION. ſ. The act of pawning 
or putting to pledge. 
7. IMPINGE. v. . ¶ impingo, Latin. ] To fall 
againſt; to ſtrike againſt; to claſh with. 
7 IMPINGUATE. v. 4. [in and pinguis, 
Lain. ] To fatten; to make fat. Bacon. 
IMPIOUS. a. [impizs, Latin.] Irreligious ; 
wicked; profane. Forbes. 
I'MPIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from impiens.] Profanely; 
wiekedly. Cranville. 
IMPLACABULITY. J. [from implaceb/e.] In- 
exorableneſs ; irreconcilable enmity; unap- 
pealible malice. . ; | 
IMPLA'CABLE. @. [implacebilis, Latin.] Not 
to be pacified ; inexorable; malicious; con- 
INPLA'CABLY. ad. [from implacable.} With 
malice not to be pacified; inexorably. 
Te IMPLANT. v. 4. [in and planto, Latin. ] 
To infix 3 to inſert; ta place; to ingraft ; to 
ſettle; to ſet. Sidney. Ray. Lecke. 


IMPLANTA'TION. /. [implantation, French; 


from implant.] The act of ſetting or planting ; 
the a& of enfizing or ſettling. 


IMPLAU'SIBLE. e. {in and plafible.] Not 


ſpecious; not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. 
IMPLEMENT: T [implementum, l 

5. Something that fills up vacaney, or ſupplies 

wants | Hooker. 


2. Tool; inſtrument of manufacture; veſſel 
MPLETION. + ee Latin.) The 4 
| J. fo Tamplery, Latin. ] The act of 
filling; the fate of being full. ] Brewn. 
IMPLEX.. 2. [ implexus, Lat.] Intricate ; en- 
;tabgled; complicated. Sprcf uror. 
ToVMPLICATE. w. 4. Liner, Latin. To 
[ntanyle ; to embarraſs; to infold. Heyl. 


Addiſon. 


To IMPLO'RE. v. 4. | imploro, Latin. ] 


Newton. 


' IMPO'LITICKLY 


IMP 


IMPLICATION. /. [implicatie, Latin.) 


1. Involution; entanglement. Boyle. 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly con- 
need. | Ayliffe, 


IMPLICIT. 2. [inplicitus, Latin. ] 
1. Entangled; intolded ; complicated. Pope. 
2. Inferred; tacitly compriſed; not expre n- 

. Smalridge. 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is connected to 
it has no power. | 

IMPLICITLY. ad. [from implicit. ]. 
1. By inference compriſed though not expreſſ- 
. Bentley. 


2. By connexion with ſomething elle; de. 


pendently. 
3. With unreſerved confidence or obedience, 
Rogers. 


1. To call upon in ſupplication ; to ſolicit. 
2. To aſk; to beg. 7 Shakſpeare. 
IMPLO'RE. /. [from the verb.] The act ef 
begging. | Spenſer. 
IMPLO'RER. ſ. [from imb/ore.] Solicitor. 
IMPLU MED. 2. | implumis, Latin. ] Without 
feathers. - Die. 
To IMPLV“. v. a. [implico, Latin. ] 
1. To infold ; to cover; to entangle. Spenſer. 
2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence or 
concomitant. Dryden. 
To IMPOTSON. v. 2. [ empoiſerner, French. ] 
1. To corrupt with poiſon. Shakſpeare. 
2. To kill with poiſon. | 
IMPO'LARILY. d. 


cordifg to the direction cf the poles. Prexon. 
IMPOLITICAL. Z 2. [in and politich.] Im- 
LIMPO'LITICK. prudent ; indiſereet; void 

of art or forecaſt. - © Hooker 


IMPOLYTICALLY. 7 4d. fin and political. 
1. . : Rin — 


caſt, 
IMPO'NDEROUS. 2. [in and porderot FR 
of perceptible weight. Browns 


IMPORO'SITY. . [in and'porovs.] Abſence 
of interſticas; eompactneſs; cloſeneſs. Batin. 
IMPOROUS. 4. (in and porors.] Without 
pores; free from vacuities or interſtices. 
To IMPORT. v. a. import, Latin. ] . 
1. To carry into any country from abroad. 
2. To imply; to infer. Hooker. Bacon. 


3. To produce in conſequence. - Shakſpearte . 
4. N French ·] To be of moment. 
IMP 3 


RT. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Importance; moment; conſequence.  $hþ,. 


2. Tendeney. ; 


5 Beyle. 
Any thing brought from abroad. © ' 


Denbam. 


Shakſpeare. © 
ſin and Sular.] Not ace 


IMPO'RTABLE. e. [in and portable. ] Unfup- - 


rtable ; not to be endured. 


portab! Spenſer. 
IMPORTANCE. f. [French] |, 2 

1. Thing imported or implied. Sbalſprare. 

2. Matter; ſubject. | Shakſpeare. 

3. Conſequence; moment. Shakſpeare. 

4. Impertunity. Not proper. Sbalſpeare. 


IMPORTANT. a. Iingurtant, French. g 


1. Momentous; weighty; of great conſe- 
e | | "Wotton, 
Ee 2 a 


2. Mo- 155 


——— 


IMP 
2. Momentous ; forcible; of great efficacy. 
3. Importunate. Not proper. Sbatſpeare. 
IMPORTA'TION. from impoyr. ] The act 
or practice of importing, or bringing into a 
country from abroad. Adaijon. 
JMPO'RTER.. ,. [from import.] One that 
brings in from abroad. | Swift. 
BPORTLESS. 4. from impore.] Of no mo- 
ment or conſequence. Shakeſpeare. 
IMPO'RTUNATE. a. [ importunus, Lat.] Un- 
_ ſeaſonable and inceſſant in ſolicitations; not to 
be repulfed. |  _ Smalridge. 
IMPO'RTUNATELY. ad. from impertunate. ] 
With inceſſant ſolicitations ; pertinaciouſly in 


etition. | Duppa. 
IMPO'RTUNATENESS. /{. [from importu- 
nate. ] Inceſſant ſolicitation. S dney. 


To IMPORTU'NE. v. 4. [ imprrtunus, Latin. ] 
1. To diſturb by reiteration of the ſame re- 
queſt. . 

2. To teaſe; to haraſs with flight vexation 
perpetually recurring; te mole. Swife. 

IMPOR TU'NE. a. | importunus, Latin.) 

1. Conftantly recurring; troubleſome by fre- 
quency. _ Wo Bacon. 

2. Troubleſome ; vexatious. Hammond. 


3. Unſeaſonadle ; coming, aſking, or happen- 


ing at a wrong time. Milton. 
IMPORTU'NELY. ad. from importune. ] 
1. Troubleſomely ; inceſſantly. Spen fer. 
2. Unſeaſonably ; improperly. Sander fon. 
IMPORTUNITY. ,. [ impertunitas, Latin. } 
Inceſſant ſoiicitatiog. Knolles. 
To IMPO'SE. v. 4. impaſer, Freneh.] 
x. To lay on as a burden or penalty. Shakfp. 
2. To enjoin as a duty or law. Waller. 
23. To fix on; to impute to. Brown. 
4. To obtrude fallacioufly. Dryden. 


5. To In ros on. To put a cheat on; to de- 


ceive. 5 : Locke. 
6. [Among printers. ] To put the pages on 
the tone, and fit on the chaſe, in order to 

carry the form to preſs. 
IMPO'SE. /. [from the verb.] Command; in- 
junction. | Shakſpeare. 
IMPO'SEABLE. 2. from impeſe.] To be laid 
as obligatory on any body. Hammond. 


IMPO'SER. / [from impe/e.] One who enjoins. 


IMPOSTTION. . { mpo/ition, French. } 

1. The act of laying any thing on another. 
2. The act of annexing. Beyle. 
3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. 

4. Conſtraint; oppreſſion. Watts. 
- $5. Cheat; fallacy ; impoſture. 
TIMPO'SSIBLE. 2. [ impcſſible, French. ] Not to 
de done; not to be attained ; impraQicabte. 


IMPOSSIBFLITY. /. [ impoſſibilte, French. 


1. ImpraQicability ; the ſtate of being not 
feaſible. 
2. That which cannot be done. Conley, 

I'MPOST. /. [ip, French.} A tax; a toll; 
| cuſtom paid. 8 
IMPO'STS. / L, French. ] In architec- 
ture, that part o 


on which the weight of the whole building 
llieth. N - wen WS. Is . 


Ainſworth. 


FW bitgifte. Regers. 5 


cen. 


a pillar, in vaults and arches, 


IMP 


To IMPO'STHUMATE. v. ». [from i, 
bume.) To form an abſceſs ; to * r 
a cyſt or bag containing matter. Arbuthny 
Ta IMPO'STHUMATE, v. a. To afflict with 
an impoſthume. Decay ef Piet 
IMPOSTHUMA'TION. /. [from” 1 f. 
. mare. ] The act of forming an impoſthume . 
the ſtate in which an impoſthume is formed. 
IMPO'STHUME. g. A collection of purulent 
matter in a bag or cyR. Harvch. 
IMPO'STOR. / [ impoſteur, French. ] One who 
cheats by a fictitious character. South, 


IMPO'STURE. /. [impeſtura, Latin.) Cheat; 
fraud; ſuppoſitiouſneſs. Seuth, 
I'MPOTENCE., a i . 
I'MPOTENCY. $ . | impotentia, Latin, ] 
1. Want of power; inability ; imbecility ; 
weakneſs. £ Bently 
2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. Milton. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. Pope, 


I'MPOTENT. a. | mnporens, Latin. 

1. Weak; 6 . wanting 
power. | Hooker, 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe. Shakſpeare, 
3- Without power of reſtraint. Dryden, 
4. Without power of propagation. Tatler, 

FMPOTENTLY. ad. | from impotent, | With- 
out power. Hooker, 

Fs iMPOU'ND. v. a. [in and pound. 

1. To encloſe as in a pound; to ſhut in; to 
confine. h Bacon, 
2. To ſhut up in a pinfold. Dryden. 

IMPRA'CTICABLE. a. [in practicable, Fr.] 
1. Not to be performed; unfeaſible; impoſ- 
ſibie. ; Rogers, 
2. Untractable; unmanageable. Rowe. 

IMPRA'CTICABLENESS. /. [from imprac- 
ticable.] Impoſſibility. wift, 

To YMPRECA TE. v. a. | imprecor, Latin. ] To 
call for evil upon himſelf or others. 

IMPRECA'TION. ,. [ imprecatio, Lat.] Curſe; 
prayer by which any evil is wiſhed. X. Charles. 

I'MPRECATORY. a. { from imprecate. ] Con- 
taining Wiſhes of evil. 

To IMPRE'GN. v. 4. [in and pregm, Latin, ] 
To fill with young; to fill with any matter or 
quality. | Milton. 

IMPRE'GNABLE. a. ¶inprenable, French. ] 

1. Not to be ftormed; not to be taken. 
2. Unſhaken ; unmoved; unaffected. 

IMPRE'GNABLY. ad. [from impregnable.] In 

ſuch a manner as to defy force or boſtility. 
Sandys. 

To IMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [in and prægne, 
Latin. ] 3 
1. To fill with young g-to make prolifick. 

2. {impregner, French. ]; To fill; to ſaturate. 

IMPREGNA'TION. /. | from impregnate- 
1. The act of making prolifick , e 

5 acon. 


2. That with which any thing is impregnated. 
WEIR EE a 3 Derbam. 


3. Sstur atio. Ainſworth. 
IMPREJUDICATE. 2. [in, fræ, and dice, 
Lade. Unprejugiced z not prepoſſeſſed; im- 
partial. K 4 : Brocux. 

; JMPRE- 


— 


2. To fix deep. 


3. To fix on the mind or memory. 
To IMPRI'SON. v. a. [empriſonner, Fr. in and 


2. Notjuſtly; not accurately. 


IMP ; 


JMPREPAR A'TION. /. fin and preparation. ] 
© Unpreparedneſs ; want of preparation. Hooker. 
Jo IMPRE'SS. v. a+ ¶ impreſſum, _ 7 
1. To print by preſſure, or ſtamp. Derbam. 
| 6 Watts. 


3. To force into military ſervice? Clarendon. 
JMPRE'SS. /. {from the verb.] 
Wodvard. 


1. Mark made by preſſure. 
2. Effects upon another ſubſtance. Glarville. 


3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. S-uth, 
Device; motto. Milton. 
Act of forcing inte ſervice. Shatſprare. 


IMPRE'SSIBLE. a. [in and prefſum, Latin. ] 
What may be impreſſed. Bacon. 
IMPRE'SSION. /. ſimpriſſio, Latin.) 

1. The act of preſſing one body upon another. 


” 


4 p 5 Locke. 
2. Mark made by preſſure; ſtamp. Shuiſp, 
3. Image fixed in the mind. x9 
4. Operation; influence. Clarendon. 


„Edition; number printed at once; one 
_ courſe of printing. NE Dryden. 
6. Effect of an attack. Motton. 
IMPRE'SSURE.{. from impreſs. ] The mark 
made by preſſure; the dint; the impreſſion. 


| Shak 2 | 


7o IMPRINT. v. 4. [imprimer, French. 
1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. 
e. tb. 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the ufe of 


Locke. 


priſm.] To ſhut up; to confine 3 to keep 
- from liberty. ; RE. Donne. 
IMPRYSONMENT. . [enpriſonnement, Fr. 3 
Confinement ; clauſure; ſtate of being ſhut 
in priſon. = ET Mats. 
IMPROBABUILITY. . from imprebable.] 
Unlikelihood; difficulty to be believed. 


_ IMPROBABLE. 4. ¶improbadle, Fr.] Unlike- 


ly ; incredible. Addijen. 
IMPRO'BABLY. ad. [from improbable. ] 


1. Without likelihood. . 
2. In a mannec not to be approved. Obſolete. 
g Beyle. 


To 'MPROBATE. v. 4. [in and probo, Lat. 


Not to approve. + mfevorth. 
IMPROBA'TION. ,. [improbatze, Latin. | Act 
. of difallowing, © Ainſcvortb. 
IMPROBITY. , i 
of honeſty ; diſhoneſty ; baſeneſs. Hoster. 
ToIMPROLI'FICATE. v. a. [in and proli- 
fick.] To impregnate; to fecundate. 
. a. | imprepre, French; improprius, 
| in, 5 ö 
x Not well adapted; unqualified. Purnct. 
g <p 5 conducive to the right end. 
Not juſt; not accurate. Dryden. 
PRO PERLV. ad. {from in proper. 


1. Not fitly ; incongruoully. 
4 PRIATE. v. 0. [in and prepriusy 


% 


abitas, Latin.) Want 


IM P 


himſelf. ts Bacon. 
2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church inco 
the hands of laicks. Spelmans . 
IMPROPRIA'TION. ſ. [from imprepriate. ] 
An impropriat ion is properly ſo called when the 
church land is in the band of a layman; and 
an appropriation is, when it is in the hands of 
a biſhop, college, or religious houſe. Ayſiffe, 
IMPROPRIA'IOR. , {from impropriate.] A 
" layman that has poſſeſſion of the lands of the 
church. Ayliffe: 
IMUROPRYETY. J [from impropriut, Lat.] 


Unfſitneſs; untuitableneſs ; inaccuracy ; want 


of juſtnels. | Brown. Swift. 
IMPRO'SPEROUS.. a. [in and proſperous. ] 
Unhappy ; unfortunate ; not ſucceſsful. Dry. 
IMPRO'SPEROUSLY.ad.[ trom improſperous.] 
Unhappily; unſucceſsfully ;_ with ill fortune. 
FEET l Boyle. 
IMPROGVABLE. a. ffrom improve. ] Capsble 
of being advanoed from a bad to a good, or 
from a good to a better ſtate. Crew. 
IMPRO“VABLENESS. {from improvable.] 
Capableneſs of being made better. "OY 
IMPRO'VABLY. ad. [from improvable.] In 
a manner that admits of melioration. 1 


7 IMPRO-VE. v. 4. {in and probur- © Quaſi 


Picbum facere.] 1 | 
1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; 
to raiſe from good to better. Pope. 


2. To diſprove. Whitgifte. 


To IMPRO'VE. v. n. To advance in fed. 


2 Arterbury, 
IMPRO'VEMENT:. /. {from Improve. | * 
1. Melioration ; advancement: from good to 


better. = . Tiſlogen. 
2. Act of improving. Addiſon. 
3. Progreſs from good to better. Adusſag. 
4. Inſtruction; edification. "South. 
s. Effect of melioration. Fontb. 


IMPRO'VER. / [from improve. ] 8 
1. One that makes himſelf or any thing elfe 
better. 8 Clarendon. Pope, 
2. Any thing that meliorates Mortimer. 
TIMPRQVIDED. a" [improviſus, Latin. ] Un- 
- foreſeen; vnexpeGed; unprovided De 
a | | Fe KS $4 en 
IMPRO'VIDENCE. /. {from improwident. ] 
Want of fotethought; want of cautjon. Hale. 
IMPRO'VIDENT. a. [improvidus, Latin. 
Wanting forecaſt ; wanting care to provides 
a 5 ' Clarendor. 
IMPRO'VIDENTLY. ad. [from improvidens.] 
Without forethought; without care. Denne 
IMPRO VISION. /. [ iz and provifion, ] Want 
of forethougt. Brown. 
IMPRU'DENCE. /. | imprudence, French ; "jas- 
prudentia, Latin, | Want of prudence; indiſ- 
cretion ; negligence ;- inattention to intereſt. 
IMPRUDENT'.-a. [ imprudent, Fr. imprudens, 
Latin. ] Wanting prudence ; injudicious; in- 
diſcreet ; negligent. * - Tillotſom 


IMPUDENCE. 3 / [impudence, Fr. impuden= 
' YMPUDENCY, tia, Lat.] Shameleſineſ: 3 
immodeſtʒ.. 


Shakſpeares K. Charles. 
| ' X IMU. 


E e 3 Je 


% 1 N 
[MPUDENT. 4. udent, Fr. impudens, Lat. 
Shameleſs; 4 modeſty. 72% 


TMPUDENTLV. ad. [ from inpudent. Shame- 
lefsly ; without modeſty. | - Sandys. 


To IMPU'CN. v. a. [ imprugner, Fr. _—_— % 


IDE ] $2 attack ; co ult. * 
PU'GNER. from ] One chat 
attacks or 1 a agr. 

IMPUTSSANCE. 7 4 [French. ] 8 


inability; feebleneſs. Bacon. 
1 — . LUnpulſus, 8 
1 force ; the effect of one 
body acting upon another. South. 
2. Influence acting upon the mind; motive; 
idea. Locke. 
3. Hoſtile impreſſion. Prior. . 


IMPU'LSION. / [impulſicn French.] 
1. The agency of body in Motion _ — 


- 2. Influence 
IMPU'LSIVE. 4. Lage Fr.] Having the 
power of im 3 moving; impellent. South. 
IMPUNITY. 2 [impunite, Fr.] Freedom from 
puniſhment; exemption from puniſhment. 


Davies. 
IMPU'RE. . [impurus, Latin. 
. Conprary to ſanctity; 6 owed j unboly, 
| Donne. 
. Vachafte. Addiſon. 


3. 3 foul with extraneous mixtures; z 
dro 
'IMPURELY. ad. [from impure] With im- 


purity. 
IMPURENESS. impuritas, Latin, from 
IMPURITY. F — 
8. Want of ſanctity; want of holineſs. 
2. Act of unchattity. — MArerbury. 
3. Feculent admixture, Arbutbnot. 
To IMPU'RPLE. D. as 1 ery Freach, h 


_ Frog purple] To make red; to colour as 

. Milton. 

night. 4. * impute.] 

1. Chargeable upon any one. South. 
* Accuſable; c with a fault. Ay "fe 

IMPU"TABLENESS. / [from imputable.] 
The ay of bein LAM oa Norris. 

11 ION. 4. Tompuratien, French, from 


3. Attribution of any thing: generally of ill. 


Dryden. 
. Sometimes of good. 5 83 2 
3. Cenſure; reproach. diſon. 
4. Hint; reflection. 
IMPUTATIVE. a. [from inpute That 
Which may impute. Ainſworth. 
TalMPU'TE. v. a. [impurer, Fr. imputo, Lat.] 
1. To charge upon; to attribute: generally 


- UM; ſemetimes good. Temple. 
2 To zeckon to. one what does not properly 
. belong to him. Milton. 
TMPU'TER. / {from impute.] He that imputes. 
N. prep: Lia, Latin. 

. Noting the place where any thing 3s tra- 
Gat: in the bor » , Fairfax. 
2. 2 — the . time : be is 

4 proſperity. g Smalr idge. 


upon the mind. Mien | 


S bakſpeare. | 


INA 
3- Voting che time: it happened in that 54, 


Locke, 
4. Noting power: in bis choice. —_ 
<£. Noting proportion: nine in ten. Sib 
6. Concerning. 1 - 


7. A ſolemn phraſe: uſed thus, in be "ig! 

Nane. 

2. Noting cauſe : in my bebalf. 3 

9. Ix that, Becauſe. e 
TSF In as much. Since; ſeeing that. Haaler. 


1. Within ſome place; not out. South, 
2. Engaged to any affair. Daniel. 
3+ Placed in ſome ſtate. Pope. 
4 Noting entrance. Woodward, 
5. Into any place. Collier. 
6. Cloſe ; home. Tatle, 


IN has commonly i in compoſition a negative or 

privative ſenſe. In before r is changed into r; 

before / into J; and into =: before ſure other 

conſonants. 

* ABULITY. / [ix and ability. ] Impuiſſance; 
mpotence; want of power. coker, 


| INA'BSTIN ENCE. .. [ia and abſiinence.] In- 


temperance z you ws power to abſtain ; pre. 
valence of appetite Milton. 

INACCE'SSIBE. 2. Iinaccgſſibie, Fr. in and 

- @cceſſible.] Not to be reached; not to be ap. 
proached. Ray, 

INA'CCURACY. / [from inaccurate.] Want 
of exactneſs. 

INA'CCURATE. 4. [in and accurete.] Net 
exact; not accurate, 

INA“ CTION. . [ ination, Fr.] Ceſſation from 
labour; forbearance of labour. Pepe, 

IN A*CTIVE. a. Not buſy ; not diligent; ide; 
indolent ; Nuggiſh. 


INA'CTIVELY. ad. [from inactive. lan; 


without labour; fluggiſhly. Loc le. 
INACTIVITY. 7 {iz and activity.] Idle- 
neſs; reſt; ſluggiſhneſs. Rogeri. 
INA DEM ATE. 4. [in and adæguatus, Lat.] 


Not equal to the purpoſe; defective. Locks. 
INADEQUATELY. ad, [ from gs oe ] 

Defectively; not completely. Boyle. 
INADVERTENCE. 


INADVERTENCV. $ J. 8 Fr.] 
1. Careleſneſs; negligence; inattention. Scib. 
2. Act or effect of negligence. Addiſon. 

INADVERTENT. 4. in and advertens, Lat. 
Negligent ; careleſs. 

INADVE'RTENTLY. ad. [from inadverter] 
Careleſly ; negligently. Clar ja. 

INA'LIENABLE. 3. [is and ali enable, | That 
cannot be alienated. 

INALIME'NTAL. 4. [in and ali age; At 
fording no nouriſhment. 

IN AMISSIBLE. 4. { inamiſſible, French. | Nor 
to be loſt. Hammond. 


INA NE. 4. {inenis, Latin.) Empty; e 
Ce. 

To INA'NIMATE. . . Cin and anima, Lat. ] 
To animate; to quicken. Dozne. 
INA NIMATE. 4. [inan matus, Latin.] 

INA'NIMATED. $ Void of life; vithout 
Bacon, Pepe. 


animation. | NI 1 7 ON. 


. * heard; void of ſound. . 
To INAU'GURATE. v. 0. [inauguro, Lat.] 
To conſecrate; to inveſt wi a new office by 


INB 


% 


ANT'TION. , [inanition, Fr.] Eniptineſs 
8 1 1 — in the Tenn of the 
animal. Arbuthnot. 
INANITY. ſ. [from inanis, Latin.] Empti- 
" neſs; void fpace. _ Dighy. 
INA'PPETENCY. fe. [in and appetentia, Lat.] 
Want of ſtomach or appetite. 3 
INA PPLICABLE. 4. | iz and applicable.) Not 
to be put to a particular uſe. | 


| INAPPLICA'TION. J. [iaapplication, Fr.] 


Indolence ; negligence. 
INARABLE. a. [in and aro, Latin.) Not 
capable of tillage. Di#. 
To INA'RCH. v. 4. [iz and arch. ] Inarching 
is called grafting by approach; this is uſed 
when the ſtock and the tree may be joined, 
Take the branch you would inarch, and, hav- 
ing fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 
you intend to join it, pare away the rind and 
wood on one fide about three inches in length: 
after the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch 
where the graft is to be united, fo that they 
may join, that the ſap may meet: then cut a 
little tongue upward in the graft, and make a 
notch in the ſtock to admit it; when they are 
joined, the tongue will prevent their ſlipping. 
In this manner they are to remain about four 
months, in which time they will be ſufficiently 
united. The operation is always performed in 
April or May, and is commonly practiſed upon 


orange , myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, 8 


INC 


I'NBRED. a. [in and bred.] Produced by 
birth and nature; hatched or generated 
within. Milton. 

To INCA'GE. v. a. ſin and cage. ] To coop 

up; to ſhut up; to confine in a cage, or any 
narrow ſpace. Sbakſpeare. 

INCALE'SCENCE. | Je [ incaleſes, Latin. ] 

INCALE'SCENCY. The ftate of growing 
warm; warmth ; incipient heat. Ray. 

INCANTA'TION. ſ. { incantation, French. ] 
Charms uttered by ſinging; enchantment. 

8 1 Raleigh. 

INCA'NTATORY. a. [from incanto, Latin. 
Dealing by enchantment; magical. Brown. 

To INCA'NTON. v. a. [in and canton.] To 
unite to a canton or ſeparate community. 

- : A Addiſon. 

INCAPABTLIT y. . [from inca . 

INCA PABLENESS. 5 Inability natural; diſ- 
qualification legal.  Suckling. 

INCA'PABLE. a. [| incapable, French. ] 


1. Wanting power; wanting underſtanding z | 


unable to comprehend, lern, or under- 
ſtand, | Shakſpeare. 


1. Not able to receive any thing. Clarendon. 


3. Unable; not equal to any thing. Sbakſp. 
4. Diſqualified by law. Swift. 
INCAPA'CIOUS. a. [in and capacjous.] Nar- 
row; of ſmall content. urnet. 
INC APA CIOUSNESS. ſ. [from incapaciues. ] 
Narrowneſs; want of containing ſpace. 


ler. To INCAPACITATE. v. 4. (in and capa- 


pines. | 
INARTICULATE. 4. [inarticals, Fr. in and 


articulote.] Not uttered with diſtinctneſs like 
that of the ſyllables of human ſpeech. Dryden. 
INARTICULATELY. «d. [from inarticu- 


* late.] Not diſtinctiy. 
INARTIYCULATENESS. / [from inarticu- 


| late.) Confuſion of ſounds ; want of diſtinct- 


_. heſs in pronouneing. 
INARTIFICIAL. a. [in and artificial.] Con- 
_ trary to art. SE Decay e 1 
NARTITTCIALLV. ad. [from inartifcial. ] 
Without art; in a manner contrary to the 
rales of art. A | Collier. 
une fo [inattention, Fr.] Diſ. 
regard; negligence; neglect. ert. 
INATTENTIVE. a. [in and attentive. ] Gare. 
leſs; N regardleſs. 
INAU'DIBLE. a. 
Shakſpeare. 


ſolemnites. | Motten. 
INAUGURA'TION. /. 8 Fr. in- 
auguro, Lat.] Inveſtiture by ſolemnities. Herve. 


INAURA'TION. /. [inauro, Lat.] The act of 


1825 or covering with gold, Arbutbn:t. 
INAUSPICIOUS. . {in and auſpicious. ] Ill- 

omened 3 unlucky ; unfortunate. 9 4 
INBEING. , Cin and being :] Inherence; in- 
- leparableneſs. | Watts. 


TNBORN.. a. [in and Born. J“ Innate; im- 
3 ty Arn, 5 


| 1 5 2 
INBRE'ATHED. a. [in and breath.] Inſpired ;. 


Infuſed by inſpiration. Milton, 


£ 


[in and audible.] Not to be 


citarg. ] : 
1. To diſable; to weaken. Clarifſae 
2. To diſqualify. Arbuthnot. 


INCAPA'CITY. ſ. [incapacite, French.] In- 
ability; want of natural power; want of power 
of body; want of comprehenſiveneſs of mind, 


Arbutbnot. 
To INCA'RCERATE. v. a. {incarcero, Latin. J 
To impriſoa ; to confine. H 


INCARCERA'TION. /. [from . 
Impriſonment; confinement. LP 
To INCA'RN. v. 4. { incarno, Latin.] To cover 
with fleſh. Wiſeman. 


To INCA'RN. v. n. To breed fleſh, . 


To INCA'RNADINE. v. a. [incarnadino, pale 


INCARNA'TION. /. | incarnation, "my 
1. The act of aſſuming body. aylor. 
2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh. 0 
INCA'RNATIVE. /. 1 Fr.] A me- 
dicine that generates fleſh. Wiſemgn, 
To INCA'SE. v. 4. [in and caſe. ] To cover; 
to encloſe; to inwrap. of 4 
INCAU'TIOUS. . [is and cautiaus. ] Un- 
wary ; negligent ; heedleſs. Keil. 
Unwarily ; heedleſsly; negligently. Arbuthnor, 
INCE'NDIAR.Y. ſ. [;ncendiarius, from ixcenda, 

Latin. ] 8 ü 
Ee 4 Es, One 
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a INC 
1. One who ſets houſes or towns on fire in 
malice or for robbery. | 
2. One who inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels. : King Charles. Bentley. 

INCENSE. /. [arcenſum, Latin; excens, French. ] 
Perfume exhaled by fire in honour of ſome god 
or goddeſs. Prior. 

Te INCE'NSE. v. 4. ¶ incenſum, Lat.] To en- 

* kindle to lage; to inflame with anger; to 
enrage ; to provoke ; to exaſperate. Dryden. 

INCE'NSEMENT. g. {from incenſe.] Rage; 
heat; fury. 

INCE&NSIiON. /. [incenfio, Latin. ] The act of 
kindling ; the ſtate of being on fire. Bacen. 

INCE'NSOR. |. 3 = we, A kindler of anger; an 
inflamer of paſſions. Hayward. 

INCE'NSORY. 1 from incenſe.] The veſel 
in which incenſe is burnt and offered. Ainſ. 

INCENTIVE. , [ incentivum, Latin. ] 

1. That which kindles. King Charles. 


2. That which provokes; that which en- 
courages; incitement z motive; encourage- 


ment; ſpur. Addiſon. 
INCENTIVE. a. Inciting; encouraging. 
INCE'PTION. , [iaceptio, Latin. } Begin- 


ning. : l 2 . 
INCE'PTIVE. 2. [inceptivus, Latin. ] Noting 
beginning. 1 Locke. 


INCEPTOR. ſ. [Latin.] A beginner; one 
who is in his rudiments. e 
INCERA'TION? / [incero, Latin.] The act 
of covering with wax. $44 8 
INCERTITU DE. , [incerritzde, Fr. incerti- 
tudo, Latin.] Uncertainty; doubtfulneſs. 
INCE'SSANT. a. [in and cęſſans, Latin. ] Un- 
ceaſmg; unihtermitted; continual; uninter- 
rupted. | Pope. 
INCE'SSANTLY. ad. [| from incefſunt. ] With- 
out intermiſſion ; continually. Addiſon. 
INCEST. ſ. Iinceſte, French; inceſtum, Latin. ] 
Unnatural and criminal conjunction of perſons 
within degrees prohibited. Shakſpeare. 
INCE'STUOUS. 2. [ inceflueux, French. ] 
© Guilty of inceſt ; guilty of unnatural coha- 
bitation. | | South. 
INCE'STUOUSLY. ad. [from incoftuu:.] 


Wich unnatural lobe. 
INCH. ſ. [ince, Saxon; uncia, Latin.] 
1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; the 
twelfth part of a foot. Holder. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 
3. A nice point of time. _ » Shakſpeare. 
To INCH. v. 4. | from the noun. ] . 
1 To drive by inches. Dryden. 
2. To deal out by inches; to giye ſparingly. 
To INCH. «.'#. Jo advance of retire a little 
at a time. | | | 
I'NCHED. a. [with a word or number before 
it.] Containing inches in-length of breadth, 
VNCHIPIN. / Some of the infide of a deer, 
: Ainſwortb. 
I'NCHMEAL. /. [inch and meal.) A piece an 
inch Jong. * Sbaßſpeare. 


2 


begin; to commence. 


To YNCHOATE. v. a. [inchoo, Latin.} To 
* * © Raleigh. 


S hakſpear * 


INE 


INCHOA'TION. {. [incheatur, Latin] In. 


ception; beginning. 

VNCHOATIVE. 4. ¶ inc boativus, Latin) la. 
ceptive; noting inchoation or beginning, 
To INCYVDE. v. a. [from incido, Latin, ] Te 

Cut. Medicines ;acive which conſiſt of pointed 
particles; by ,which the pointed particles ot 
other bodies are divided, ; 
INCIDENCE. 2 % {iacido, to fall, Latin 
INCIDENCY. F btcidlnce, French.) 
1. The direction with which one body &rikes 
upon another ; and the angle made by that line 
and the plane ſtruck upon, is called the angle 
of incidence. | Quincy, 


Quincy. 


2. [incidens, Latin,] Accident; hap; caſu-. 


alty. Shakſpeare, 
I'NCIDENT. a. [incident, French ; — 2 
Latin. ] ES | 
1. Catual; fortuitous; occaſional ; happen. 
ing accidentally ; falling. in befide the main 
deign. NE Watts. 
2. Happening; apt to happen. South, 
INCIDENT. / [incigent, French.) Scmething 
happenin beſide the main defign ; caſualty, 
INCIDE'NTAL. a. Incident; caſual ; happen- 
ing by chance. © Miitcn. 
INCID 'NTALLY. ad. from incidental.] 
Beſide the main deſign; occaſionally. Sand. 
I'NCIDENTLY. ad. from incident. ] Occa- 
ſionally; by the by; by the way. Bacon. 
To INCENERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, Lat.] 


To burn to aſhes: Harwey. 


INCINERA“TION. / [ircineration, Fr.] The 
. aft of burning any thing to aſhes. Boyle. 
INCIRCUMSFE'CTION. / [in and circam- 
ſpection.] Want of caution ; want of heed. Br. 
INCISED. a. [ inciſes, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cutting. - Wiſeman, 
INCISION. /. [incificn, French. ] | 
1. A cut; a wound made with a ſharp inſtru. 
ment. 5 FSeutb. 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. Bacon. 
INCISIVE. a. [irciff, Fr. from inciſus, Lat.] 
Having the quality of cutting or dividing. 
Having quality of cutting o ding 
| | Boyle. 

INCTSOR. Ff. [ixciſer, Latin. ] Cutter; wooth 
in the forepart of the mouth, | 
INCYSORY. 4. [inciſeire, French.] Having 
the quality of cutting. | ; 
INCI'SURE. . [ inciſura, Latin. ] A cut; an 
aperture, TS Dierbam. 
INCITA'TION. / [incitatio, Latin. ] Incite. 


ment; incentive; motive. Browne 


"To INCTITE. v. a. [incico, Latin. ] To ſtir up; 


* to puſh forward in a purpoſe ; to animate; to 
ſpur ; to urge on. * Sæoift. 
INCYTEMENT, {. [from incite.] Motive; in- 
centive; impulſe; inciting power. Milton. 
INCYVIL. a. [incivil, French. ] Unpoliſhed. 
INCIVPLITY. / [i#-ivilite, French.) | 
1. Want of courteſy ; rudeneſs. Tillotſon, 
2. Act of rudeneſs. -  Taykr. 
INCLE'MENCY. /. [inclementia, Latin. ] Un- 
mercifulneſs ; ' cruelty ; ſeverity ; harſhnels ; 
roughneſs. | | Dryden. 
INCLE'MENT. a. {in and clemers, Lat.] Un- 
N metciful; 


ING 


merciful , Milton. 


LIN ABLE. 4. [inclinabilis, Latin. ] 
I Having a propenſion of will; favourably 
diſpoſed 3 willing  _ Hooker. 
2. Having a tendency» 2 Bentley. 
INCLINA'TION. / [ inclinaiſon, Fr. inclinatio, 
Latin.] 


Tendency toward any point. Neroten. 
- Natural aptneſs. Addiſen. 


3. Propenſion of mind ; favourable di ſpoſi- 
tion; incipient deſire. Clarendon. 
4. Love; affect ion. Dai den. 
5. Diſpoſition of mind. 45 Shakſpeare. 
6. The tendency of the magnetical needle to 
the Eaft or Welt. 1 8 
7. [ln pharmacy.] The act by which a clear 
liquor is poured off by only ſtooping the veſſel. 
| > fs zincy. 
INCLINATORY.. 4. [from incline.] 2 
i quality of inclining to one or other. 
3 Brown. 
INCLINATORILY. ad. [from in linatory. ] 
_ Obliquely 3 with inclination to one hide or the 
other. | 5 Brozwn. 
To INCLINE. v. n. I inclins, Latin, ] 
1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 


part. | | Brown. 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel de- 
fire beginning. r # Shakſpeare. 


To INCLINE: v. 4. re | 
1. To give a tendency. or direction to any 
e. Miſtan. 
2. To turn the deſire toward any thing. Mi. 
3. To bend; to incurvate. Dryden. 
Te INCLIP, v. a. [in and clip.] To graſp; to 
encloſe ; to ſurround, Shakſpeare. 
J INCLO'ISTER. v. a. [in and cloiſter.] To 
ſhut up in a cloiſter. bs | | 
7 INCLOVUD. v. a. [in and cloud.) To 
darken ; to obſcure. 
To INCLU'DE. v. &. [ includo, Latin. ] 
1. To encloſe; to ſhut. 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend. 
INCLU'SIVE. a. If, Frenc 


h.] 
1. Encloſing ; encireling. N 


2. Comprehended in the ſum or number. 
INcLUSIVELV. ad. { from inelu/ive. ] The 


thing mentioned reckoned into the account. 
From Sunday to Sunday incl»fively ; that is, 


taking both Sundays into the reckoning. 
INCOA'GULABLE.. a. ſin and coagulable.} 
Incapable of concretion. 


INCOEXI'STENCE.7. ſin and coexiftence.] 


The quality of not exiſting together. Locle. 


INCO'G. ad. [corrupted by mutilation from 
incognito, Lat.] Unknown; in private. Add. 
INCO'GITANCY. /. [ incogitantia, W 

Want of thought. Boyle. 
' INCOGITATIVE. 2. [in and cogitative. ] 
Wanting the power of thought. Locke. 
INCO'GNITO. ad. [ incognitus, Latin.] In a 
88 4 concealment. Prior. 

RENCRk. "Fu | 

INCOHERENCY, & J. Lis and coberence.] | 


1 
> 


_* 3. Want of connection; incongruity ; incon · 


unpitying 3 void of tenderneſs; - 


Shakſpeare.. 


communicated. 


1 


ſequence; want of dependance of one part 
upon another. | ; L 
2. Want of coheſion; looſeneſs of material 
parts. Boyle. 
INCOHERENT. 2. [in and coberent. ] 
1. Inconſequential; inconſiſtent. 
2. Without coheſion; looſe. Woodward. 
INCOHE'RENTLY. ad. {from incoberent.] 
Inconſiſtently; inconſequentially. Broumes 
INCOLU'MITY. /. f incoiumitas, Lat.] Safes 
ty ; ſecurity. Howed, 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY. /. [from incombuf- 


tible.] The quality of reſiſting fire, Ray. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE. a. ¶incomhiſtible, Fr. 
Not to be conſumed by ſire. 
INCOMBU'STIBLENESS. /. ¶ from incombuſ- 
tible. ] The quality of not being waited by fire. 
FNCOME. ,. [in and ccme.] Revenue; pro- 
duce of any thing. South. 
INCOMMENSURABITITY. ,. [from in- 
commenſurable.] The ſtate of one thing with 
reſpect to another, when they cannot be com- 
pared by any common meaſure, | . 
INCOMME'NSURABLE. a. [in, con, and 
menſurabilis, Latin, } Not to be reduced to any 
meaſure common to both. Watts. 
INCOMME'NSURATE. 2. [in, con, and men- 
ſara, Latin. ] Not admitting one common 
meaſure. More. Holder. 
To eon Ve a. | incemmodo, 
To INCOMMO DE. Lada 
Inconvenient to; to hinder or embarraſs with- 
out very great injury. Moadavard. 
INCOMMO'DIOUS. a. [ incemmodus, Latin, 
Inconvenient to; vexatious without great mii- 
chief. 22 Hookers 
INCOMMO'DIOUSLY. ad. [| from -incommo- 
dious. | Inconveniently ; not at eaſe. | 
INCOMMO'DIOUSNESS. /. | from incommo- 
dious.] Inconvenience. Burner. 
INCOMMO DIT V. / [ incemmodite, French. 


Inconvenience; trouble. Morton. 


 , INCOMMUNICABLLITY. J. [from incom- 
Bacon. 


municable.] The quality of not being im- 
partible. . 7 
INCOMMU'NICABLE. a. I iacammunie al 


French.] 


1. Not impartible not to be made the com- 


mon right, property, or quality of more than 


one. 1 Stilling fleet. 
2. Not ta be expreſſed ; not to be told. South. 
INCOMMU'NICABLY. ad. [from incommu- 
nicable.] In a manner not to be imparted or 
Hakewill, 
INCOMMU'NICATING. 4. [ia and cm. 


nicating.] Having no intercourſe with each 


other. | TE Hale. 
IN COMPACT. 2 a. [in and compatt.] . 
IN COMPACT ED. F Not joined; not co» 


ering. | les 
INCO'MPARABLE. 4. [ incomparable, . 1 

Excellent above compare z excellent beyond- 
all competition. 


mpariſon ; without competition. 
rt 5 Hooker. 


1s Beyond Cc m 


o 


Locle. 


Akin. 


To be - 


___ - Sidney. Dryden. 
INCO'MPARABLY, ad. [fcom incomparab e.] 5 


2. Excel- 


* 


INC 


. Excellently to the higheft degree. Addiſon. 
INCOMPA'SSIONATE. a. [ix and compaſ- 
te.] Void of pity. | : 
INCOMYATIBILITY. ,. [in and compete, 
Latin. } Inconfiſtency of one thing with ano- 
ther. Hale. 
INCOMPA'TIBLE. 8. [in and compet?, Lat.] 
Inconfitent with ſomething elſe; ſuch as 
cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed together 
with ſomething elſe. Suckling. 
INCOMPA'TIBLY. ad. [from incompatible. ] 
Inconfiftently. 3 
INCO'MPETENCY. . [in ence, Fr.] 
Inability z want of adequate ability or qualifi- 
cation. | | Boyle. 
INCOMPETENT. 2. [in and competent, Fr.] 
Not ſuitable z not adequate; not proportion- 
Ade. 5 Dryden. 
INCO'MPETENTLY. ad. [ from incompetent. ] 
Unfuitably ; unduly. | 


INCOMPLE'TE. a. [in and complete.] Not 

perfect; not finiſhed. 5 coker. 
INCOMPLE'TENESS. f. [from incomplete. ] 
Imperſection; unfiniſhed ſtate. Beyle. 


INCOMPLYANCE. ſ. fin and compliance. 
1. UntraQtableneſs ; impracticableneſs; con- 
tradictious temper. Tillotſon, 
2. Refufal of compliance. | Ropers. 
INCOMPO'SED. a.. [in and cempeſcd.] Diſ- 
turbed; diſcompoſed ; difordered. el. 
INCOMPOSSIBILITY. /. [from incempeſ- 
<] Quality of being not poſſible but by t 
ation or deſtructĩon of ſometbing elfe. More. 
Not poſſible together. | 
NC MPREHENSIBILITY. fo TDircompre- 
e Fr. from inc:mprebenfible.] Un- 
conceivableneſs; ſuperiority to human under- 
-fta nding. . 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE. a. [incompreberfi- 


: Ste, French. ] 
2. Not to be conceived ; not to be fully un- 


2. Not to be contained. Hoster. 
INcoupREHENSIBLENESS. from in- 
© compreber;fible.] Unconceivableneſs. Vati. 
INCOMFPREHENSIBLV. ad. [from incom- 
: = hin In a manner not to be con- 
2 * x } Locke. 
INCOMPRE'SSIBLE. a. [ incompreſſible, Fr.] 

Not capable of being forced into leſs ſpace. 


Cheyne. © 


INCOMPRESSIBULITY. f. [from incompre/- 
— Incapacity to be ſqueezed into leſs room. 
INCONCU*RRING. 4. [ia and concur. ] Not 
_ concurring. | Brown. 
INCONCE'ALABLE. 2. [in and concral.] Not 
to be bid; not to be kept ſecret. Brown. 
INCONCEUVVABLE. 2. [ inconceivable, Fr.] 
| Incomprebenſible; not to be conceived by the 
mind. | Newton. 
- INCONCETVABLY. ad. [from inconceivable. ] 
In a manper beyond comprehenſion. 


INCONCE'PTIBLE. 2. fin and conceptible.] 
Not to be conceived; incom ble ; in- 


N | Hale. 


\ 


_  penceivable, |, 


INC 


INCONCLU'DENT. 2. [ir 2 
Latin. ] Inferring no ee W 
INCONCLU'SIVE. 8. [ir and concluſive of ? 
enforcing any determination of the mind LE 
exhibiting cogent evidence, on 
INCONCLU'SLVELY. ad. Hum i; | 
Without any ſuch nt as 8 
underſtanding. | Ms N 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS. [. from; 
frue.] Want of rational 7 ” l 
INCONCO'CT. 1 a. [in and conce8.] Un. 
INCONCO'CTED. S ripened; immature, Hale, 
INCONCO'CTION. . [from inconce8.] The 
ſtate of being indigeſted. Bacon 
INCO'NDITE. 4. {incondicus, Latin. ] Itregy. 
lar; rude; unpoliſhed. 10 
S Philips, 
INCONDITIONAL. a. [iz and cenditina. 
Having no exception, or limitation. Brgy, 
INCONDLTTIONATE a. [ia and condition, ] 
Not limited; not reftrained by any condi. 
tions. * 
INCONFO'RMITY, . [is and canformiy.] 
Incompliance with the practice of others, 
| Hocker, 
INCONFU'SION.. {. [in and confryicn.} Dil. 
tinctneſ. Not uſed. acon. 
INCO'NGRUENCE. /. [ix and congraence.] 
Unſuitableneſs; want of adaptation, Boy{:, 
INCONGRUITY. . [ incongruite, French,] 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 
| 2. | Stilling fleet. 
2. Inconſiſtency; inconſequence; abſurdity ; 
impropriety. | Dryden. 
3. Diſagreement of parts; want of fymmet;y, 
Denne. 
INCO'NGRUOUS. 3. [incengru, French. 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting. Stilling fleet. 
2. Inconſiſtent ; abſurd. 
INCO'NGRUOUSLY. ad. [from incongru- 
ous. ] Improperly ; unfitly. 
INCONNEXEDLVY. ad. [in and connex.] 
Without any connexion or dependance. Bron. 
INCO'NSCIONABLE. a. [ia and conſcionable.] 
Void of the ſenſe of good and evi). Spenſer. 
INCO'NSEQUENCE. *'f.- { inconſequence, Fr. 
3 Latin. ] Inconcluſiveneſs; want 
of juſt inference, _ Stilling fleets 
INCO'NSEQUENT, . [in and conſequers, 
Latin. ] Without juſt concluſion z without te- 
gular inference. Brotun. 
INCONSIDERABLE. . [is and conſidef abt. 
Unworthy of notice; unimportant. 
INCONS'IDER ABLENESS. /. [from incor 
derable.] Small importance. Tlotjon. 
INCONSUDERATE. a. ¶inconſideratus, Lat.] 
1. Careleſs ; thoughtleſs ; negligent ; inatten- 
tive; inadvertent. Dorne. 
2. Wanting due regard. Decay of Pieh. 


' INCONSFDERATELY. ad. [from incenfider- 


ate.] Negligently ; thoughtleſsly. Ad«ijon- 
INCONSI DER ATENESS. /. | from inconfider- 
are.} Careleſſneſs; thoughtleſineſs ; negli- 
gence. £  Tilletſon. 
INCONSIDERA'TION. /. [ incenſoderation; Fr. 
Want of thought; inattentien; inadvegence 
INCON- 


IN c 


INC CONSISTENCE: Þ * wg incon i- 
INCON — — þ . . 
1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition in- 


13 yk the negative of the other; ſuch contrari- 


that both cannot be together. South. 
2» Abſurdity in argument or narration ;. ar- 
- oument or narrative where one part deſtroys 
the other; ſelf. contradiction. . 
3. Incongruity. Swift. 
4. Unſteadineſs ; changeableneſs. 
INCONSI'STENT. 4. [in and conſiſtent. ] 
+ ths 1 incongruous. Clarendon, 


ü Adfor | 
1 ad. [from inconſiſtent .] 


Abſurdly z incongruouſly ; with felf-contra- 


dition 
INCONSISTING. 4. [in and. confi ] Not 
_  eonliſtent; incompatible with. Dryden. 


INCONSO'LABLE. a. [inconſolable, French; 
in and conſole. ] Not to be comforted ; forrow- 
ful beyond fu en 


er grief. Fiddes. 


conqu 
INCONSONANCY 9 {in and conſonancy.] 

Diſagreement with | 
INCONSPFCUOUS. 4. [in and conſpi 

lndiſcernible ; not perceptible by the aght. 


INCO'NSTANCY. /. {inconflantia. Latin. ] 

. VUnſteadineſs z want — ſteady adherence; mu- 
tability. Woodzoard. 
INCO'NSTANT. as [inconflenty French; in- 

 conflans, Latin. ] ; 
1. Not firm in reſolution; not ſteady in af- 
feQion. . | Sidney. 


2. Changeable; mutable weile Shak. 

INCONSU'MABLE. a. ſi and conſume. 75 Not 
to be waſted, Brown, 

INCONSU*MPTIBLE. 2a. Not to be ſpent; 
not to be brought to an end. Digby. 


INCONFE'STABLE. a. { inconteflable, Fr. 


Not tobe diſputed ; not admitting debate; un- 
nge, ” Locke, 
CONTE'STABLY. ad. WY: Rene] 

Indiſputably; uncontrovertibly. M: 1] 
INCONTYGUOUS. a. {in and en 
touching each other; not joined te ab a 


, INCON _— J {incontinentia, Lat.] 
1 


INCONTINENCY. nability to reſtrain 
the appetites ; unchaſtity. Milton. 
INCO'NTINEN'T.a. I incontinens, Latin. ] 
1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure. $5. 
2. Shunning delay; immediate. Spen/er. 
INCONTINENTLY. ad. { from incontinent. ] 
w Unchaſtely ; without reſtraint of the appe- 


2. Immedi z at once. Obſolete. Spen 
INCONTROVERTIBLE. 2. [in and _ 
- wertible.} Indiſputable; not to be diſputed. 


INCON' OVERTIBLY. a {from incon- 
travertible.] To a degree beyond controverſy 
. | or diſpute. _ Brown. 


INCONVENIENCE. * 
INCONVENIEN CV. 1 4 Frenc 
1. Unfitneſs; inexpedience. Hooker. 
a. 3 cauſe of uneaſineſs; diffi- 
Gay. - Filoron, | 


1NC 


 INCONVE'NIENT. 3. [ inconvenient, 1 9 ! 


1. Incommodious; diſadvantageous. Smair, 

2. Unfit; inexpedient. 
INCONVE'NIENTLY. ad. {from inconve · 
nient. 

1. Unfitly; incommodiouſly. 

2. Unſeaſonably. 
INCONVERSABLE. 4. [in and — 


Incommunicative z unſocial. More. 
INCONVE RTIBLE. u. [in and convertibie.] 
Not tranſmutable. Brun. 


INCONVINCIBLE. 4. [in and convincible. ] 
Not to be convinced. 

INCON VFNCIBLY. ad. | from inconvineth/e.] 
without admitting conviction. Brozon., 

INCO'NY. a. {from in, and conn, 7. 
1. Unlearned; artleis. 
2, In Scotland it denotes miſchievouſly un- 
lucky. Shakſpeare. 

INCO'RPORAL a. [in and corporal.) Imma- 
terial; diſtin from matter; diſtin from 
body. Raleigh. 

INCORPORA'LITY. fo [incorporalire, Fr.] 
Immaterialneſs ; diſtinctneſs from body. 

INCO'RPORALLY. ad. Ts incorporat. Þ = 
Without matter; immateriall 


To INCO'RPORATE. v. 4. e Fr.] 


I. To mingle different ingredients fo as they 
mall make one mafs: ' Baton. 
2. To con j oin inſeparably. Shakſpeare. 
3 r e or body poli- 
tick. "a> 
4. To unite z to — - 


5. To embody. Sidney. * bs, 
To INCO'RPORATE. . . To unite into 
one maſs. 2 
INCO'RPORATE. 8. [in and corporate. ] 
material; unbodied. Raleigh. 
INCORPORA*TION. b incor poration Fr. 
1. Union of divers i f ents in one Fr] 


2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; affociation. 
INCORPOREAL. 4. [incorporatis, Latin; 


el, Prench; in and cerporeal.] Imma- 
=" nnbodĩed. Bacon. Hentley. 


INCORPOREALLY. ad. {from incorpareal. ] 0 


Immaterially ; r. | body. Bacon. 
INCORPORETTY. / ſin and cope 

Immateriality ; diſtin neſs from bod 2 1 
To INCO RPS E. v. a. [in and cor pſe. N To in- 

corporate. Not uſed. Sbakſpeere. 


INCORRE CT. 2. [in and corre. ] Nut nicely 


finiſhed 3 not exact. 
INCORRE'CT LY. ad. [from incorref?. } 22 
- accurately ; not exactly. 
INCORRE'CTNESS. J. [in and Ws 1 
* Inaccuracy ; want of exactneſs. 
INCO'RRIGIBLE. 2. | incerrigible, French. J 
Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond 
amendment by any means. More. 
INCO'RRIGIBLENESS. /. [from incorrigi- 


ble.) Hopeleſs depravity; badneſs beyond all 
means of amendment. ' Locke. 


mene ed. [from incorrigible. ] 


To a degree of depravity dere all means d 
ene commons, Þ 


INCORRU'PT. 4. 
INCORRU PT EOD. 


INC 


[in and corruptur, 
Lat. incorrempu, Fr.] 
1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. Milton. 
2. Pure of manners; honeſt; 


good. 
INCORRUPTIBULITY. /. {incorrupribilite, 


French. ] Inſuſceptibility of corruption; in- 
capacity of decay. Hakewill. 


 INCQRRU'PTIBLE. 4. [ incorruprible, Fr.] 


decay. 
"INCORRU'PTION. k [ incorruption, French. ] 
Cor. 


Not capable of corruption; not admitting 
Wake. 


Incapacity of corruption. 


" INCORRU'PTNESS. /. [ia and corrupt. ] 


1. Purity of manners; honeſty; z integrity. 


Mood card. 


2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 
Te INCRA'SSATE. v. 4. {in and craſſus, Lat. ] 


To thicken; the contrary to attenuate. 
Brown. Newton. 


INCRASSA'TION. ſ. [from incraſſate.] 


1. The act of thickening. 


2. The act of growing thick. Brown. 


ä a. [ rom incroſſate.] Hav- 


To INCREASE. v. n. [in and cre reſco, Latin. 
7 INCREASE. v. 4. 
greater. 

INCREA'SE. ſ. [from the . 


ng the quality of thic Harvey. 


ening · 


To grow more or — Prior. 
To make more or 


Temple. 
1. Augmentation 3 z the tate of growing 2 more 


or greater. Pepe. 
2. Inerement; that which is added to the 
original ſtock. | Leviticus. 
3. Produce. Denbam. 
4+ Generation. :  Shakſpearee 
5. Progeny. Pope. 
8. The ſtate of waxing. Bacon. 


INCRE'ASER. /. [from . ] He who 
increaſes. 


INCREA'TED. a. Not created. Cbeyne. 
„ e . ¶ incredibilite, c ] 


he quality of ſurpaſſing belief. Dryden. 
mA DIBLE. 2. [ incredibi/is, Latin. ] Sur- 
paſſing belief; not to be credited. Raleigh. 


INCREDIBLENESS. . [from incredible. ] 


Quality of being not credible. 


INCREDIBLY. 2d. [from incredible.) In a 


manner not to be believed. 


INCREDU'LITY. /. {incredulire, Fr.] Qua- 


lity of not . Ko hardneſs of belief. 
Raleigh. 


 INCRE'DULOUS: a. [incredule, Fr. incredulus, 


Lat.] Hard of belief; refuſing credit. Bacon. 


INCRE'DULOUSNESS. fe [from incredulous.] 


IN 
INCREMENT. /. 1 Latin.] 


dneſs of belief; incredulity. | 
E'MABLE. a. {in and cremo, Latin, ] 
Not conſumable by fire. Brown. 


1. Act of growing greater. Brown. 
2. Increaſe; cauſe of growing more; part 
added. oodevard. 

- Produce. Philips. 


To INCREPATE. v. 8. [increpe, Latin. ] To 


chide ; to reprehend. 


INCREPA'TION. J. Lin. repatio, Latin. ] Re- 


# 
i 


+. cg ati : —__ Hammond. 


INCU'LT.. 2. 


IN PD 


To INCRU'ST. 

To INCRU'STA TE. 
ditional coat. 

INCRUSTA'TION, 7 [ incrufation, rand 

An avherent covering; ſomething ſuperiu 


duced. „Addi. 


4. Circruſte, Ly, ] 


' To o Cover with an ad. 


Te INCUBATE., v. a. [incubo, Latin.] To 


ſit upon eggs. 

INCUBA'TION. ſ. [incubation, Fr. 3 
Latin. ] The aQ of fitting upon OO 
them. Raleigh. Arbuthnt. 


INCUBUS. , [ Latin; incube, French. ] The 


nightmare. 


To INCU'LCATE. v. a. [ ince/co, Latin. 1 45 
impreſs by ſrequent admonitions. Broome. 


INCULCATION. , [from 1 vlcate.] The 


act of impreſſing by frequent admonition. 


INCULPABLE. 2. (in and culpabilis, Latin. 
Unblameable. South. 


 INCU'LPABLY. 4d. ¶ in and culpabilis, Lat.] 


Unblameably. Sevth. 
[ inculte, Fr. incultns, Latin, ] 
Uncultivated ; untilled. ' Thim/er, 
INCU'MBENCY. /. {from incumbent.) 
1. The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ſtate of keeping a benefice, Swift, 
IMCU'MBENT. 4. [ incumbens, Latin. ] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. 
2. Impoſed as a duty. Spratt, 
INCU'MBENT. / [ incumbens, Latin. | Be 
who is in poſſeſſion of a benefice. Swiſt. 
To INCU'MBER. v. @. [encombrer, Pos.) 
To embarraſs. Dryden 
To INCU R. v. a. Fre, Latin. ] 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or re- 
preheafion. Hayward. 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes. South, 
INCURABULITY. . Lincurabilitè, French. 
Impoſſibility of cure. Harvey. 


INCU'RABLE. a. [ incurable, French. ] Nat 


admitting remedy ; not to be removed by me- 
dicine ; irremediable ; hopeleſs. Swift. 


IN CU RABLENEss. ＋ [from incurable. ] Stat 


of not admitting any cure. 
INCURABLY. ad. 7 wa incurable.] With- 

out remedy. Loc be. 
INCURIOUsS. a. Cin and curious. Negligent; 

inattentive. Derbam. 
INCURSION. /. from incurro, Latin.] 

1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. South, 
2. [incaurfion, French.] Invaſion without 

conqueſt. Bacon. 
To INCU RVATE. v. 4. [incarvo, Latin. ] To 

bend; to crook. © 
INCURVA'TION. . [from incurwate.] 

1. The act of bending or making crooked. 

2. State of being n curvity; crooked- 


neſs. ; Glanville, 
3+ Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence. Stilling fleet. 


INCURVITY. f. [from incurvus, Latin. 
Crookedneſs ; the ſtate of bending inward. Br. 

To INDAGATE. V. 4. [ indago, Latin. ] To 
ſearch ; to beat out. 

INDAGA' TION. ſe [from indagare.] Search ; 


1 ay examination. 
N INDAGA'TOR, 


Boyle, | 


Cheyne. 


Boyle. 


422 


INDAGA'TOR. /. [indagator, Lat.] A fearch- 


/ 


| INDEFINITELY. ad. {from indefaite. 
'1: Without any fettled or determinate Iimitas- - 


„e: an Inquirer 3 an examiner. Boyle. 
To NE DART j we a. [in and dart.} To dart 
in; to ſtrike in. Shakſpeares 
DEBT: v. 4. ; 
_ put into debt. Es . 
2. To oblige; to put under obligation. 
INDE'BTED. participial a. [in and debr.] Ob- 
 liged by ſomething received ; bound to reſti- 
tution ; having incurred a debt. Hooker. 
INDECENCY. // [indecence; French ] Any 
thing unbecoming; any thing contrary to 
good manners; ſomething wrong, but ſearce 
. eriminal. Locke. 
INDECENT. 4. ¶ indecent, F rench.] Unbe- 
coming; unfit for eyes or ears. South. 
INDE'CEN T LY. ad. { from indecent. ] Without 
manner contrary to decency. 


- decency; in a | 
INDECTDUOUS. a. [is and deciduous. } Not 


falling; not ſhed ; not liabie to a yearly, fall 


of the leaf; evergreen. Brown. 
INDECLYNABLE. a. f indecl/inabilis, Latin. ] 
Not varied by terminations. Arbutbnet, 


INDECO'R OUS. a. ſindecorus, Latin. ] Inde- 
cent; unbecoming. 

INDECO'RUM. / { Latin. ] Indecency ; ſome- 
thing unbecoming. - | Young. 

INDEED. ad. [in and deed.) 
1. In reality; in truth; in verity. Sidney. 
2. Above common rate: as, bis day is a day 
indeed. NT 
3. This is to be granted that: be is wiſe in- 
deed, but be is not bappy. Ae. 


4. 1t is uſed ſometimes as a Night aſſertion or 


recapitulation in 


a ſenſe hardly perceptible or 
explicable. ae Fr 


Dryden. 


"6. It is uſed to note conceſſions, in compari- 


ſons: be is a greater man indeed, but not a 
better. + | Bacon. 
INDEFA'TIG ABLE. a. [ indefatigabilis, Lat.] 
Unwearied ; not tired; not exhauſted by la- 
bour. ö f South. 
INDEFA'TIGABLY. ad. | from ind. fatigable.] 
Without wearineſs. Dryden. 


INDEFECTIBFLITY. /. [from indefe&ibte.]- 


The quality of ſuffering no decay; of being 
ſubject to no defect. : 
INDEFE'CTIBLE. 2. ſin and defectus, Latin.} 
Unfailing; not liable to defect or decay. 
INDEFE'SIBLE. a. [ indefea/ible, French. ] Not 
to be eut off; not to be vacated ; irrevocable, 
| Decay of Piety. 
INDEFE'NSIBLE. a. [in and defenſum, Lat. 
What cannot be defended or maintained. Sand. 
INDEFINITE. 2. | indefinitus, Latin. ] 
1. 
tied. | Bacon. 
2. Large beyond the comprehenſion of man, 
though not abſolutely without limits. Speck. 


1 


kion. det 4 BOD Hooker. 
2. To a degree indefinite. 3 
INDEFI'NITUDE. {from indefinite. ] Quan- 


tity not limited by Out underſtanding, though 
7 | OJ + ag 34 4; ” = * Hale. 


. %* 7 


Norris. 


Davies. 


ot determined; not limited ; not ſet- 


IND 
INDELIBERATE. ? 4. [in and delibe. 
INDELVBERA TED. rate.] Unpremedi- 

tated; done without conſideration. Bramball. 
INDE'LIBLE. a. [ indebilis, Latin. ] l 
1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. Gay. 
2. Not to be annulled. Spratt. 
INDE'LICACY. / [in and delicacy.] Want of 
delicacy ; want of elegant decency. Addiſon. ' 
INDELICAT E. 8. [in and delicate, ] Wanting, 
decency void of a quick ſenſe of decency. 
INDEMNIFICA'TION. J. [from indemsify.] 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty” © 
2. ReimLurſ:ment of loſs or penalty. 
To INDEMNIFY. v. 4. [in and demnify. ] 
1. To ſecure againſt lofs or penalty. 
2. To maintain unhurt. Watts. 
INDEMNITY. / ¶ indemniti, French. ] Secu- 
rity from puniſhment; exemption from pu- 
niſhment. R. Charles. 
To IN DEN T. v. a. [is and dens, a tooth, Lat.] 
To mark any thing with inequality like a 
row of teeth. Woodward. 
To INQENT. v. 7. ffrom the method of cut- 
ting counterparts of a contract together.] To 
contract; to bargain; to make x compact. 
a 2 Decay A Piety. 
INDE'NT. /. [from the verb.] Inequality ; in- 
ciſure ; indentaticn. Shakſpeare. 
INDENTA”TION. /. [in and dens, Latin. ] An 
indenture; kaving a waving figure. Weoodww. 
INDE'NTURE. . [from indent.] A covenant 
ſo named becauſe the counterparts are formed - 
or cut by the other, | Aſcbam. 
INDEPE'NDENCE. 2 J. [independence, Fr.] 
INDEPENDENCY. © Freedom ; exemption 
from reliance or control; ftate over which 
none has power. | _ - 
INDEPENDENT. a. [independant, French. ]. 
1. Not depending; not ſupported by any 
other; not relying on another; not controlled. 
1 | South. . 
2. Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a ſa-" 
jour. Bentley. 
INDEPENDENT. . One who in religious af- 
fairs holds that every congregation is a com- 
plete church. 8 Sander ſan. 
INDEPE'NDENTLY. ad. [ from independent. ] 
Without reference to other things. | 
INDESE'RT. /. {ir and deſert.] Want of merit. 
INDE'SINEN FLY. ad. [ indeſinenter, French. ] 
Without ceſſation. Ray. 
INDESTRU'CTIBLE. a. [in and deſtructible.] 
Not to be deftroyed. le. 
INDETE'RMINABLE. 4. [ia and determin- 
able.] Not to be fixed; not to be deſina , 
ſettled. : Boon. 
INDETERMINATE. a. indeter mine, Fr. 
Unfixed ; not defined; indefinite. Neæoton. 
INDETE'RMINATELY. ad. Indefinitely ; 


not in any ſettled manner. Brown, 
INDEYE'R MINED. a. [ir and determined.) | 
unſettled ; . unfixed. | To. 


 INDETERMINA'TION. 1. Cin and determina 


ation.) Want of determination. Bramball. 
INDEVO'TION. /. [ indevetion, Fr.] Want of 
| | devotion ; 


* IND 


devotien; irreligion. Decay 

DE VvOU T. 2. [indevot, n Yo: 
vout; 7 Ba. irreligious. D. of Piacy. 
tin. ä 
*. The diſcoverer; the pointer out. Arbutb. 
2+ The hand that points to any thing. Bent. 


2 d 
INDEXTERITY. /. * and dexterity.] Want 
al dexterity; want of readineſs. Harvey. 


remedy for curing the bite of waſps, and ex- 
pelling the 8 of the manchineel tree. 

This root the Indians apply to extract the 
venom of their arrows. Miller. 
INDIAN Crefs. {. Lacrie viola, Latin. ] A plant. 
INDIAN Fig. 15 epuntia, Latin.] A plant. 
TNDIAN Read. J. A kind of mineral earth. 
I'NDICANT. a. [izdicans, Latin,] Showing; 
pointing out; that directs what is to be done 
in any diſeaſe. 3 
7 INDICATE. . 4. [irdice, Latin. 
1. To ſhow; to point out. N 


2. [In pbyſick.] To point out a . 
INDICATION. |. {indicaticn, French. 
1. Mark; token; fign; note; ſymptom. 
18 phyfick.] Indiceticn is of four kinds; 
vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, as 
it directs what is to be done to continue life, 
cutting off the cauſe of an approaching diſtem- 
per, curing it while it is Anal preſent, or 
. its effects. Quincy. 
3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. Bent. 
4. Explanation ; diſplay. Bacon. 
INDICATIVE. 2. findicatives, Latin. 
4. Showing ; informing ; pointing out. 
2. {In grammar.} A certain modification of 
' & verb, expreſſing affirmation or indication. 

| | Clarke. 

INDTCATIVELY. ad. I from indicative.] In 

fuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. | 
Te INDI'CT. See EN DIT x, and its derivatives. 
INDTICTION. /. {indifion, French; indico, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Declaration; proclamation. Bacon. 
2. [In chronology.] The Indifion, inſtitu- 
ted by Conſtantine the Great, is a cycle of 


were kept. Afterward, in memory of the 
victory obtained by Conſtantine over Mezen- 
tius, 8 Cal. OR. 3:2, by which freedom 
was given to Chriſtianity, the council of Nice 
ordained that the accounts of years ſhould be no 
longer kept by the Olympiads; but by the 
Feat which hath its epocha A. D. 313, 
An. I, 8 
ISDIFFERENCE.F „.. | 
INDIFFERENGY, | , Life, Fre] 


dom from motives on either fide, Locke. 
2. Impartiality. 
3. Negligence; want of affection; uncon- 
cernedneſs, N ien. 
4. Sate in which no moral or phy fical reaſon 
15ER ENEN T Apen, Fr. 1. 

4. | indifferent, Fr. indiffe= 


* 


The table of contents to a book. Shakſp. 


INDIAN Arrow-root. ſ. A plant; a ſovereign 


tributes, for fifteen years, and by it accounts 


1. Neutrality; ſuſpenſion ; equipoide or free- 
Whitgifte. . 


1 


IND 


1. Neutral; not determined to either Ade, 
Addiſan, 


2. Unconcerned; inattentive ; regardlef, - 


3 Not having ſuch difference as that —_ 


is for its own ſake preferable to the othe;. 

o | | . : D . 
4+ Impartial ; diſintereſted. Aſcbam. 3 
5. Paſſable; having mediocrity ; of a mid. 
dling ſtate. Roſeommun, 


6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an ad. 


verb : as, indifferent well.. Sbalſpeart. 


. INDIFFEREN TLY. ad. [ indifferenter, Lat. 


1. Without diſtinction; without preference, 


2. Equally ; impartially. Com, Prayer, 
3 In a neutral ſtate; without with or aver. 
on. 


| Shakſpeare, 
4+ Not well; tolerably ; paffibly ; middlingij. 


I'NDIGENCE. 7 / {indigence, Fr. indi — 
I'NDIGENCY. * 1 Want; pony: 
| W 4 55 72 Burnet. 
DI'GENOUS. - @. [indighne, Fr. indigen, 
Latin. ] Native to a country. Arbuthnt, 
FNDIGENT. 2. [indigens, Latin.} 


1. Poor; needy; neceſſitous. Addiſe, 
2. In want; wanting. Philips, 
3. Void ; empty. Bacon. 
INDIGE'ST. a. [ indigeſte, Fr. indigefur, 


INDIGE'STED. 2 N 
1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct parts. Raleigh, 
2. Not formed or ſhaped. 
3. Not well conſidered and methodiſed. Hz, 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. Dryden. 
*. Not brought to ſuppuration. Wiſeman, 
INDIGE'STIBLE. a. from in and digeſtible] 
Not conquerable in the ſtomach. Arbuthre. 
INDIGE'S TION. /. [ indigefion, French. ] The 


ſtate of meats unconcocted. Femple. 
To INDVGITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] To 
point out; to ſhow. Brown, 
INDIGIT A'TION. ſ. [from indigitate.] The 
act of pointing out or ſhowing. More. 
INDTYGN. As [ indigne, Fr. indignus, Latin.] 
1. Unworthy; undeſerving. Bacon. 


2. Bringing indignity. Sbalſpeare. 
INDUGNANT. a. f[indignans, Latin. ] Angry; 


raging; inflamed at once with anger and diſ- 
dai 4 


Arbuthnet, 


n. | 
INDIGNATION. 4. Lindignation, Fr. indigns- 


tio, Latin.] | 
i. Anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt, 


. Clarendon: 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour. Kings. 
3. The eſfect of anger. Shakſpearee 


INDI'GNITY. ſ. [indignitas, from indignus, 
Latin. ] Contumely; contemptuous injury 
violation of right accompanied with _ 

| ers 
Americans called anil, uſed in dying for a blue 
colour. | | | Millers 

INDIRE'CT. . [indire&us, Latin-] 
2s Not ſtraight; not N SISTER 
2+ Not tending otherwiſe co y 0 

OT | . couſequentially 


Newton, 


Shakſpeare. 


tonſeq! ꝛentially to a purpoſe. _ Shakſpeare. 


ut fair; not honeſt, . ani 
5 KreTION. J. [in and direction.] Eq 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ſtraight 


line- . 
1 ractice. Sha e. 
dle. 4d. [from indirect. 
1. Not in a right line; obliquely. 
2+ Not 233 _ 09 
4, Unfairly ; not rightly. 
INDIRECTNESS. . {in and direct neſs. ] 
. Obli uity. 8 e FS 
Fe bees; diſhoneſty. ; 3 
INDISCERNIBLE. 4. {in and diſcernible. 
Not perceptible ; not di coverable. . Denham. 
INDISCE'RNIBLY. ad. ¶ from indiſcernibie. ] 
In a manner not to be perceived. 
INDISCERPTIBLE. 4. [in and diſcerprible,] 
Not to be ſeparated 3 incapable of being broken 
or deſtroyed by diſſolution of parts. 
INDISCERPTIBULITY. 1 [from indiſcerp- 
tible.] Incapability of di olution. | 
INDISCO'VERY. . [in and diſcovery-· ] The 
ſtate of being hidden. Fron. 
INDISCREE'T. a. Sn Fr.] Imprudent ; 
incautious 3 inconſiderate; injudicious. 7 0 
INDISCREE'TLY. ad. [ from indiſcreet.] With- 


Broome. 


Sandys . 


out prudence. © . | 
INDISCRE'TION. S Findiſcretion, Fr.] Impru- 
dence; raſhneſs; inconſideration. Hayward. 
NDiscRTMINATE. 4. [ indiſcriminatus, 
Latio.] Undiſtinguiſhable; not marked with 
any note of di ſtinction. b . . 
MpiscgrMNATELV. ad. [from indiſcri- 
ninate.] Without diſtinction. 
INDISPE'NSABLE. a. [ French. ] Not to be 
remitted; not to be ſpared; neceflary. 


INDISPENSABLENESS. /. [from indiſpen- 


foble.] State of not being to be ſpared ; neceſ- 


lity, 
mölspexs ABLY. ad. [from indiſpenſable.} 
Without diſpenſation; without remiſſion 
: neceſſarily. * N Addiſon. 
7% INDISYO'SE. v. a. [indiſpoſer, French. 
1. To make unfit. ith for. Atterbury. 
2. To difincline 3 to make averſe. With co. 
| ** diſorder; to diſqualify for its proper 
functions. 


US | Glanville. 
1 To diforder lightly with regard to 7 
8 7 Alten. 


5. To make unfavourable. With, toward: 


Clarenden. 


INDISPO'SEDNESS. /. [from eee State 
of unſitneſs or diſinclination; di ſordered ſtate. 


mb. | adi Decay 15 bo) 
NUISPOSI'TION. /. [ indiſpoſition,. French. 

1, Diſorder of bed 2 to 5 
— Ad. 
0 3 8. 7 
4. [im and Spark] Un- 


controvertible; inconteſtable. 
INDISPU"TABLENESS, 


Taylor. 


E INDOCYLITY. 4 [indecilite, French, ] 
„ teachablenefs ; refuſal of InitruQion, 
RS. 33 Wk. s 


IND 


2.. Without oppoſition. 


el. INDISSOLVABLE. a, {in and di,. 


1. Indifioluble ; not ſeparable as to its parts. 


IT 

2. Not to be broken; binding for ever. WI 
INDISSOLUBILITY. /. {indiffelubilit:,, F k. J 
Refiftance of a diſſolving power; firtaneſs ; 
ſtableneſs. | (ind 1 Locte. 
INDTSSOLUBLE. a. [. e, Fr. indiſ- 
ſolubilis, Latin. 1 IE 
1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; fiem 
Kable. N Bap le. 

2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever. 
INDISSOLUBLENESS. /. [from indifſotndble.} 
Indĩſſolubility; refiſtance to N of parts. 
Hale. 


INDTSSOLUBLx. ad. [from indiſſoluble, ] 
1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparation. 
2. For ever obligatory. 
INDISTFNCT. a. [irdiflin#, French. ] 
I. Not plainly marked; confuſed. 28 


2. Not exactly diſcerning. Shakſpes 
INDISTINCTION. /. [from ie, on 
2. Confuſion ; uncertainty. roWwn. 
2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination. — Sprae. 
INDISTI'NCTLY. ad. from indiffin&.}] 
1. Confuſedly ; uncertainly. Necutes. 
2. Without being diſtinguiſhed, Brotos. 
INDISTYNCTNESS. J [from indiffin&.] Con- 
fuſion ; uncertainty. Newton. 
INDISTU'RBANCE. {. [in and 9 
neſs; freedom from diſturbance. - 
INDIVIDUAL. 2. [individs, individael, Fe 
1. Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies ; 


ſingle; numerically one. Prier, Watts. 
2. Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoined. 
5 : SS ig itton. 


INDIVIDUA'LITY. i. {from individual. ] S- 
parate or diſtinct exiſtence. Arburbier. 
INDIVIDUALLY. 44. {from individual.] 
With ſeparate or di exiſtence; numcti- 
cally. _ | Hooker. 
Te INDIVIDUATE. v. a. from individues, 
Lat.] To diſtinguiſh from othets of the fame 
ſpecies; to make ſingle. More. 
INDIVIDUA'TION. 7 [from 3 7 
That 1 . makes an individual. xt. 
INDIVI 


* 


TY. . [from individuus, Latin. 


The fate of being an individual ſeparate en- 


iſtence. ih 
INDIVINITY. /. [in and divinity. ] Want of 
divine power. 101 in uſe. ] Braton. 
INDIVISIBILITY. : ſ. (fram pn} 
INDIVYSIBLENFSS.{\ State in Which ov: 
more divifion can be made. 


cannot be broken into parts; fo fall as 
it cannot be ſmallet. * Beh. 

INDIVTSIBLV. of. [froth indiwifible.] 80 . 
it cannot be divided. e 


INDO'CIBLE. a. [n and cecibte.} Unzexh. 


able; inſuſceptible of inftru@ion. 


- INDOCIL. . .{iadecile, French ] Untesch- 


sable; incapable of being inftkutted. Bitty. 


„ 


7 


| ; + . + Cotte. . 
INDIVT'SIBLE, a. nds, French] Whar 


inD 


 $+INDO'ETRINATSP. „. a. [endefirint; old 


French. ] To inſtruct; to tincture with any 
ſcience or opinion. Clarendon. 
INDOCTRIN A'T1ON. /. [ from indecirinate.] 
 *Inftruction ; information. Brown, 
. 5 J. [is and dale, Lein] 

I. Freedom from pain. Burnet. 

"2. Lazineſs; inattention ; liſtleſſneſs. D#yd. 
TNDOLENT. 4h. [French.] | 
. Free from pain. 9 | 
2» Careleſs; lazy; inattentive ; lifleſs. Pepe. 
INDOLENTLY. ad. { from indolent. } 

1. With freedom from pain. | 

2; Careleſly ; lazily ; inattentively; liftleſly. 

| | Addiſon. 
1 INDO'W. v. 4. [indotare, Latin. ] To por- 
tion; to enrich with gifts. See EN DOW. 
INDRA'UGHT. / [in and draughe, ] 

3. An opening in the land into which the ſea 
© flows. Rateigh. 

2. Inlet; paſſage inward. Bacon. 
T INDRENCH. v. - 4., [from drench.] To 

ſoak ; to drown. |  Shalfpeare. 
INDU'BIOUS. 2. [in and dubious. ] Not doubt- 

ful; not fuſpeRing ; certain. arveys 
INDU*BITABLE. 2. [indubitabilis, Lat.] Un- 
doubted; unqueſtionable. 85 atts. 
INDU'BITABLY. ad. ¶ from indubitable.] Un- 
doubtedly; unqueſtionably. Spratt. 
INDU'BITATE. 2. [ indubiratus, Latin. ] Un- 
queſtioned ; certain; evident. Witten. 
To INDU*CE. D. d. [ induire, Fr. induco, Lat.] 
1. To perſuade; to influence to any thing. 

8 Hayward. 

. To produce by perſuaſion or 2007" 

con. 

2. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- 
© quential reaſoning. Brown. 

4 To inculcate ; to enforce; Temple. 
8. To cauſe extrinfically ; to produce. Bacon. 

6. To introduce; to bring into view. Pope. 
7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce. D. of Piety. 
NDUCEMEN T. /. from induce.] Motive to 

any thing; that which allures or perſuades to 

„„ Rogers. 
-  INDU'CER. 4 {from induce.] A perſuader; 
+ one that influences. : 
INDU'CT. . 3. [indu#us, Latin. 
1. To introduce; to bring in. Sandy. 
2. To put into actual pofieffion of a benefice. 


2 | - Aylife. 
INDUCTION. g. [indu&#ien, French; indu@io, 
Jay | 


. Iatroduction; entrance. Sbakſpeare. 
a. Induftion is when, from ſeveral particular 
" propoſitions, we infer one general. Vatts. 
. "HET aſt og foie of 5algo8 palletian of an, 
*ctichaltical eing. | 
INDUCTIVE. a. [from d.] 1 
. Leading; perſuaſive. With to. Milton. 
2. Capable to infer er produce. Hale. 
To INDU'E. v. 4. [induo, Latin.) To inveſt ;* 
"© "w@waKlbkvnrikÞ Milton. 
7. INDUL'GE. v. . [indulgr, Latin. 
3. To fondle; to favour j to gratify with 


INDU*"LGENT. a. [ indulgent, as 


on n 


conceſſion ; to foſter. D 
2. To grant not of right, but favour. f 
To INDULGE. v. a. To be favourable 
INDU*LGENCE. , . 
INDU'LGENCY. 8 J [ndulgence, French. ] 
1. Fondneſs; fond kindneſs. 2 
2. Forbearante; tenderneſs: Oppoſite to _ 
gour, En Han mond 
J. Favour granted. | en 
4. Grant of the church of Rome. Attertuy, 


1. ere gentle. 
2. Mild; favourable. | 
3- Gratifying ; favouring ; giving 1 . 
IN DU'LG ENTLY. ad. U from indulgent.) With 
out ſeverity ;z without cenſure. Hanm:nd, 
INDU'LT. ö J. [Ital. and French.] Privi. 
INDU'LTO. lege or exemption. : 
7 INDURATE. v. ». [induro, Latin.) To 


grow hard; to harden, 
To INDURATE. v. &. 750 
1. To make hard. $h 
2. To harden the mind. 4 
INDURA'TION. /. [from indurate.] 
1. The flate of growing hard. Bacon. 


2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart. D. of Piety. 
INDUS'TRIOUS. a. [indufricus, Latin.) 
1. Diligent; laborious, Milten, 
2. Deligned ; done for the purpoſe. Warts, 
INDU'S TRIOUSLY. ad. from induſtricus.] 
1. Diligently ; Iaboriouſly ; afſiduouſly, Spal. 
; 2+ For the ſet purpoſe ; with deſign. Hacor 
I'NDUSTRY. ſ. ¶ induſtria, Latin. | Diligence; 
aſſiduity. Shakſpeare. Cauley. 
To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [ inebrio, Latin.] To 
intoxicate ; to make drunk. Sandys, 
To INE'BRIATE. v. n. To grow drunk; to 
be intoxicated. Bacon, 
INEBRIA'TION. . [from inebriate.] Drunk. 
enneſs; intoxication. Broqun. 
INEFFABFLITY. . {from inefſable.] Un- 
ſpeakableneſs. 
INE FFABLE. a. ¶ ineffadle, French; in:fatilis, 
Latin. ] Unſpeakable. South, 
INE'FFABLY. ad. [from in. Fable.] In a man- 
ner not to be expreſſed. Milton, 
INEFFECTIVE. a. [ inefe&if, Fr. in and e- 
feftive.] That can produce no effect; unac- 
tive; inefficient. . Taylbr. 
INEFFE'CTUAL. 2. [in and efe9u2/.) Unable 


to produce its proper effect; weak; without 
| Hooker. * 


INEFFE'CTUALLY. ad. [from ineffefual.] 


power. 


Without effect. 
INEFFE'CTUALNESS. f. [from ineffe#uol.] 
Inefficacy ; want of power to perform the pro- 
per effect. Wake, 


INEFFICA'CIQUS. a: [ inefficace, Fr. ineficax, 
Lat.] Unable to produce effects; weak; feeble. 
INE'FFICACY. J. [in and efficacia, Latin. ]. 


Want of power; want of effect. 
INE'LEGANCE. 7 / [from inelegart. ] Ab- 


INELEGAN CY. S fence of beauty; want 


or: mann 
INELEGANT. & fintegsis, Latin] 1 
1. 


ors, 


I! 


"INE 


; ot beautiful : . oppoſite to 


elegant. R 
2. Mean ;. deſpicable ; contemptible. 


ME LOGE NT. a. {is and elequens, Latin. ] 


6: der ſuaſi ve; not oratorical. 
Eq 4. ineptus, Latin. ] Unfits uſe'eſs; 
trifing ; fooliſh. 2 a More. 
INEPTLY. ad. (inept, Latin. Trifliogly 
f>oliſhlv 3 unfi:1y- 8 ore. 
fitness. 3 - Wilkins. 
INEQUA'LITY. [from in ægualitas, and in 
gudlit, Latin. J © ED 
1. Difterence of comparative quantity. Ray. 
2. Uneveanels; interchange of higher and 


lower parts. Newton. 
3. Diſprgportion to any purpoſe; fate of not 
being adequate 3 inadequateneſs. Sourh, 
4. Change of Rate; unlikeneſs of a thing to 
itlelf. FDacon. 
Difference of rank or ſtation. Hooker. 
ISERRABIULITY.Y/. {trom inerra$/e. ] Exemp- 
tion fi om errour, K. Charles. 
INERRABLE. 4. {in and err.] Exempt from 
ectour. | | Hammond. 
INERRABLENESS /. from inerrabte. ] Ex- 
emption from etrour. Hammond. 


| INERRABLY. ad. {from inerrable. ] With 
lecurity from errout; infall.bly. 
INERRINGLY. ed. [in and erring.] Without. 


error. SM _ Glanville, 
INERT. a. [iners, Latin.] Dull; fluggith; 
mationleſs. 5 Blact more. 


INERTLY, ad. from inert. ]- Sluggifhly; 

dully. . Pe. , 

INESCA' TION. F/. [in and eſca, Lat.] The act 
of baiting. _ ; 

INE'STIMABLE. 4. [ineſtimabilit, Lat.] Too 

valuable to be rated; trauicending all price. 

e v 5 ; Boyle. 

INE VIDENT. a. [iaevident, Fr. in and evi- 

dent.] Not plain; obicure. Bregon. 


INEVITABLLITY. /. {from inevitable.] Im- 


poſſibility to be avoided ; certainty. Brambaull. 
INEVITABLE. @. | inevitabilis, Latin] Un- 
| - avoidable; not to be eſcaped... © Dryden. 
INEVITABLY. ad. from inevitable. With- 
out poſſibility of eſcape. Bentley. 
INEXCU'SABLE. a. | inexcuſabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be excuied ; not to be palliated by apology. 

: wift. 


INEXCU'SABLENESS. ,. [from*in-#cuſable.] 


ity beyond forgivene(s or palhiation. 


| | | South. 
INEXCU'SABLY. ad. {from inexcu/able.] To 


a degree of guilc or folly beyond excuſe. 


INEXHA'LABLE. 4. [ix and exbaie.] That 


cannot evaporate, Brown. 
INEXHA'USTED. a. [in and exhauſted] Un- 
emptied ; not poſſivle to be emptied. Dryden. 
INEXHA'USTIBLE. a. Not to be ſpent. 
INEX] STENT, 4. [in and exiftent. ] Not hav- 
ing being; not to be found in nature. Boyle, 
INEXI'STENCE. . fin and exiftence.] Want 
. of being; want of extence. | Broome. 


EXORABLE. 8. {introrabley Fr. inexcra- 


3 : 


INEPTITUDE- / [fro inzptus, Latin.) Un- 


* 


* 
"BF 
Lilis, Latin:] Not to be intreated; not to be 
moved by intreaty. Rogers. - 
INEXPE'DIENCE. 7 J [in and expedicney.] 
INEXPEDIENCY. $ Want of fitneſs; want 
of propriety; unſuitableneſs to time or place. 
| i Sanũier ſon. 
IN EXPEDIENT. @. {in and expedient. | In- 
convenient; unſit; improper, Smalridge. 
INEXPE'RIENCE. /. ee French. 
Want of experimental Knowledge. Miltas 


INEXPERIENCED. 4. [inexpertus, Latin. ] 


Not experienced. 
IN EXPERT. 4. [inexpertus, Lat. it and er- 
77 .] Unſkilful ; unſkilled. Milton. 


INE'XPIABLE. a. ſ inexpiable, French. 


1. Not to be atoned. ; = 
2. Not to be mollified by atonement. Milton. 
INEXPIA®LY. ad. [trom incxpiable.] To a 
degree beyond atonement. Roſcommon. 
INE'XPLEABLY. ad. in and expleo, Latin. ] 
Infatiably. : Sandys. 


INEXPLICABLE. a. [in and explico, Latin. ] 


Incapable of being explained. Newton. 
INE'XPLICABLY. ad. {from incxplicable.] In 
a manner not to be explained. 
INEXPRE'SSIBLE. a. [ia and expreſs. ] Not 
to be told; unutterable. Stiling fleet. 
INEX PRE'SSIBLY. ad. | from in-xpreſſible. ] To 
a degree or in a manner not to be uttered. 
; Hamm nd. 
INEXPU'GNABLE. 2. [ inexpugnabilis, Lat.] 
Impregnab!e; not to be taken by aſſault z not 


to be ſubdued, _ | Ray. 
IN EX FI'N G U ISHAPLE. as [in and extinguog 
Latin. ] Unquenchable. Grew. 


INEX TRICABLE. a. [inextricabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be difintangled 5 not to be cleared. 
Blackmore. 

INEXTRICABLY. ad. ¶ from inex:ricable.] 

To a degree of perplexity not to be difin= _ 

tangled. : | 1 Bentley. 
Te INE'YE. v. n. [in and eye.] To inoculate; 

to propagate trees by the inſition of à bud in- 
to a foreign ſtock. Philips. 
INFALLIBIVLITY. 7 J [ infallibilite, Er. J 
INFA'LLIBLENESS. & Inerrability ; exemp-_ 
tion from errour. | Tillotſon. 
INFA'LLIBLE. 4. | infallible, French. ] Privi- 
leged from errour ; incapable of miſtake ; not 
to be miſled or deceived ; certain. South. 
INFA'LLIBLY. ad. | from infallible. ] 

1. Without danger of deceit; with ſecurity 

from errour. | Smalridge. 

2. Certainly. Rogers, 
To INFA'ME. v. a. [infemo, Latin.] To re- 

preſent to diſadyantage ; to defame; to cen- 

ſure publickly. _ _  Bacen. 
I'NFAMOUS. 4. [ infamis, Latin.] Publickly 

branded with guilt; openly cenſured. B. Jenſ- 
INFAMOUSLY. ad. from infamous.} A 

1. With open reproach ; with publick noto- 

riety of reproach. | ; ; 

2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. Dryden. 
I'NFAMOUSNESS. 7 / [ infamia, Lat.] Pub- 
INFAMY, | lick. reproach; noto- 

ziety of bad character.. X. Charles. 

1 INFANCY, 


, 


Po INFER. v. 4. [infero, Latin.] 


INF 
INFANCY. / [infantia, Latin.] 
1. The firſt part of life. Hooker. 
2. Civil infancy, reaching to twenty-one. 
3. Firſt age of any thing; beginning; ori- 
ginal. | Arbutbnot. 
INFANGTHEF. A privilege or liberty granted 
unto lords of certain manors to judge any 
- thief taken witkin their fee. Convel, 
INFANT. ſ. [infans, Latin. ] 
1. A child from the birth to the end of the 
_ ſeventh year. Roſcommon. 
2. [In law.] A young perſon to the age of 
one and twenty. | 
INFA'NTA. /. [Spaniſh.] A princeſs deſcend- 
ed from the royal blood of Spain. 
INFA'NTICIDE. /. | infanticide, Fr. * 
dium, Latin. ] The ſlaughter of the infants by 
Herod. | 
INFANTILE. a. [infartilis, Latin. ] Pertain- 
ing to an infant. Der bam. 
INFANTRY. ſ. [ infanterie, French. ] The foot 
ſoldiers of an army. Milton. 
INF ARC TION. ſ. [in and farctio, Latin.] 
Stuffing; conſtipation. Harvey. 
Te INFA'TUATE. v. a. [infatuo, from in and 
_* faruus, Latin. ] To ſtrike with folly ; to de- 
'prive of underſtanding. Clarendon, 
INFATUA'TION. /. [from infatuate.] The 
act of ftriking with folly ; deprivation cf rea- 
. ſon. South, 
INFA'USTING. /. [from infa:flus, Lat.] The 
act of making unlucky. Bacon. 


' - INFEASIBLE. 4. [in and fraſible.] Impracti- 


cable; not to be done. Glanville. 
To INFE'CT. v. a. [| infe&us, Latin. ] 

1. To act upon by contagion ; to affect with 
communicated qualities; to hurt by conta- 
gion. Milton. 
2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta- 

Shalſpeare. 


gious. | 
'INFE'CTION. ſ. infection, Fr. infectio, Latin. ] 


4 Contagion ; miſchief by communication. SS. 
INFECTIOUS. 4. from infee&?.] Contagious; 


inflvencing by communicated qualities. Temp. 
INFE'CTIOUSLY. ad. { from infe&icus. ] Con- 
© *tagiouſly. ; Shakſpeare, 
INFE'CTIOUSNESS. ſ. [from infectious.] 
The quality of being infectious ; contagiouſ- 
* neſs. 
INFE'CTIVE. a. [from infect.] Having the 
_ quality of contagion. Sidney. 
'INFECU'ND. 4. [iafærundus, Lat.] Unfruit- 
ful; infertile. Dierbam. 
INFECU'NDITY. + [infecunditas, Latin. ] 
Want of fertility ; barrenneſs. 
INFELTC Tr. / [infelicitas, Latin. ] Unhap- 
pineſs; miſery ; calamity. > 


1. To bring; to induce. Harvey. 
| 2. To infer is nothing but by virtue of one 
- propoſition laid down as true, to draw in ano- 

cher as true. „„ Locle. 
3. To offer; to produce. Shakjpeare. 
rerce, French; from 


"INFERENCE. /. Life 
2 infer. ] . diawa from previous argu- - 
"Bb ments. Re * 


8 Wiitts. 


Watts. 


r 


INFERIBLE. a. [from infer.] Deg. 
premiſed grounds, fe] N 
INFERIO'RITY. /. [from inferio. 1 1 n. 
ſtate of dignity ad Es nba 
INFE'RIOUR. a. [irferier, Latin] 4 
1. Lower in place. 
2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life, 
3. Lower in value or excellency, 
4. Subordinate. 
INFE'RIOUR. /. One in a lower rank 
tion than another. ; Sonrh 
INFERNAL. a. [| infernal, French. ] Helliſ; 
tartarean. Sod. 
INFERNAL Stone. ſ. The lunar cauſtick pre. 
pared from an evaporated ſolution of iilyer or 
from cryſtals of ſilver. Hil 
INFE'RTILE. a. [infertile. Fr.] Unfruitfy) - 
not productive; infecund. Gow, of Torgne, 
INFERTILITY. J [infertilits, French; fron 
infertile. ] Unfruitfulneſs; want of fertility, 
To INFE'ST. v. a. [infeſto. Latin.] To haraſs; 
to diſturb ; To plague. "OW 
INFESTYVITY. /. [in and f:ftivity.) outs. 
- fulneſs ; want of > trad 9] Mm 
INFE'STRED. a. [in and fefter,] Rankling; 
inveterme. cc Spenſer. 
INFEUDA'TION. f. [in and fendum, Latin] 
The act of putting one in poſſeſſion of à fee 
or eſtate. Hale. 


South, 
Dryden. 
V. atts, 


 FNFIDEL. /. [ infdelis, Latin. ] An unbeliever ; 


a miſcreant; a paganz one who rejects 


Chriſtianity. : Hocker, 
INFIDELITY. /. [infidelit , French. ] 

1. Want of faith. Taylir. 

2. Diſbelief of Chriſtianity. Addiſon, 

3- Treachery ; deceit. . Spedrator. 


I'NFINITE. a. | infinitus, Latin.] 
1. Unbounded ; boundleſs; unlimited; im. 
menſe. : 9 Dennis. 
2. It is hyperbolically uſed for large; great. 


I'NFINITELY. ad. | from infinite] Without 


limits; without bounds ;. immenſely. 
I'NFINITENESS. ſ. [from infinite.] Immen- 
fity ; boundleſſneſs; infinity. Taylor, 

INFINITE'SIMAL. 4. [from infinite.] Infi- 
nitely divided, ; 

INFFINITIVE. 3. [infinitif, Fr. infinitous, 
Latin. ] In-grammar, the infinitive affirms, or 
intimates the intention of affirming; but does 

not do it abſolutely. PET ne Clarke, 

INFIUNITUDE. / {from infinite. ] 

1. Infinity; immenſity. Hale. 
2. Boundleſs number. Audiſon. 

INFINITY. f. [infinite, French. ] 

1. Immenſity; boundleſſneſs; unlimited ha- 
ture. ; Raleigb. 
2. Endleſs number. Arbutbrot. 

INFI RM. a. [infirmus, Latin. ] 

1. Weak ; feeble; diſabled of body. Milton, 
2, Weak of mind; irreſolute. * 
3. Nat ſtable; not ſolid. ouths 
To INFI'RM. v. 8. [ inſirmo, Lat.] To weak- 
; to ſhake; to enfeeble. Raleigb. 


en | 

INFVRMARY. fo {[infirmerie, French. ] Lodg- 
ings for the fick. 155M 

INFYRMITY. /. | infirmite, French. ] 


/ 


acon, 


? 


or ſta. 


Weak | 


«a *% 


— 


» I 


INF 
| 1. Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. Rogers. 


Fail fa larend:n. 
2, Falling; weakneſs; fault. C 
Kt Diſeaſe ; malady. Hooker. 


INFIRMNESS- J. [from infirm.) Weakneſs ; 


feebleneſs. Heyle. 


INFI X. v. a. [infixus, Latin. ] To drive in; 


Spenſer. 
ſten. : 
FLAME. v. 4. [inflammo, Lago. | 
1. To kindle; to ſet on fire. Sidney. 
2. To kindle deſire. Milton. 
To exaygerate ; to aggravate. Addiſon. 


4. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed 
5 To provoke ; to irritate. Decay of Piety. 
ö. To fire with paſſion. | Milton. 
To INFLA'ME. v. n. To grow hot, angry, and 
aigful by obſtructed matter. Wiſeman. 
INFLA'MER. / [from inflame.} The thing or 
on that inflames. Aaddiſon. 
INFPLAMMABTLITV. /. [from inflammable. ] 
The quality-of catching fire. 
INFLAMMABLE. a. [French.] Eaſy to be 
ſet on flame. Y | Newton. 
INFLA'MMABLENESS. ſ. [from inflamma- 
_ble.] The quality of eaſily catching fire. 
INFLAMMA'TION. f. [inflammatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſetting oa flame. Temple. 
2. The fate of being in flame. Wilkins. 
3. [ln chirurgery.} Inflammation is when the 
blood is obſtructed ſo as to crowd in a greater 
quantity into any particular part, and gives it 
. greater colour and heat than uſual. Qzincy. 
4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. Hook. 
INFLA'MMATORY. 6. [from inflame. ] — 


ing the power of inflaming. 


Je INFLA'TE. v. 4. [inflatus, Latin.] 


1. To (well with wind. | Ray. 
2. To fill with the breath. D s 
INFLATION. /. {| inflatio, Lat. from inflate. ] 


The ſtate of being ſwelled with wind; flatu- 
lence. Arbutbnot. 
To INFLE CT. v. a. [ infleo, Latin.] | 
1. To bend; to turn, '. Newton. 
2. To vary a noun of verb in its terminations. 


INFLECTION. I. [infle#io, Latin. ] 


1. The act of bending or turning. Hale, 
2. Modulation of the voice. Hooker. 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. Brereruood. 
INFLECTIVE. a. [from inflect.] Having the 


power of bending. Der bam. 
INFLEXIBYLITY. 2 , cp fe 
INFLE'XIBLENESS. : J. [inflexibilite, Fr. ] 


7. Stiffneſs ; quality of reſiſting flexure. 
2. Obſtinacy ; temper not to be bent; inex- 
orable pertinacy. | | 
INFLEXIBLE. a. French; inflexibilis, Lat.] 
1, Not to be bent or incurvated. Brown, 
2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. Add. 
3. Not to be changed or altered. Watts. 
INFLEXIBLY. ad. from inflexibe.] Inexo- 
. ably; invariably. - Locke. 
To INFLYCT. v. 4. [infligo, inflicrus, Latin.] 
Jo put in act or 15.9 3 as a puniſhment, 
Ph LAY 85 Temple. 


| INFLICTER, 4 {from inflif.] He who pu- 


aiſbes, 


Government of the Tongue. 


3 


Harvey. 


INFO RMID ABLE. 4. 


INF 
INFLICTION. /. [from infliie.] 
1. The act of uſing puniſhments. South, 
2. The puniſhment impoſed. Rogers. 
INFLICTIVE. a. [ infli&ive, Fr. from infli&.] 
That impoſes a puniſhment, ' 
INFLUENCE. /. [ influence, French. ] 
1. Power of the celeſtlal aſpects operating upon 
terreſtrial bodies and affairs. Prior. 
2. Aſcendant power; power of directing or 
modifying. Sidney. Atterbury. 
To INFLUENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
act upon with directive or impulſive power; 
to modify to any purpoſe. 
I'NFLUENT, a. [influens, Latin. ] Flowing in. 
| Arbutbnot. 
INFLUE'NTIAL. a. [from influence.] Exert - 
ing influente or power. Glanville. 
INFLUx. f. [influxus, Latin.] 
1. Act of flowing into any thing. Ray. 
2. Infuſion ; intromiſſion. 
3- Influence; power. Bacon. 
INFLU'XIOUS. 4. [from influx.] Influential. 
To INFOUD. v. a. 85 and fv!d.] To involve ; 
to inwrap; to encloſe with involutions. Popes 
To INFO'LIATE. v. a. [ir and folium, Latin. ] 
To cover with leaves. : Howels 


To INFORM. v. a. [informo, Latin. ] 


1. To animate; to actuate by vital powers. 

Dryden. 

2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new know- 

ledge ; to acquaint. : Clarendon. 

3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 

To INFORM. v. u. To give intelligence, 

INFO RMAL. a. from inform. ] Irreg lar 3 
wanting legal formality. 

INFO RMANT. / French. ] 


I. One who gives information or inſtruction. 


MN | Watts. 
2. One who exhibits an accuſation. 


INFORMA'TION. /. [informatio, Latin.]. 
T. Intelligence given; inſtruction, 
2: Charge or accuſation exhibited. 
3. The act of informing or actuating. 
INFO'RMER. / from inform. ] By” 
1. One who gives intelligence. Swift. 
2. One who diſcovers offenders to the magiſ- 
trate. | 
ſin and formidabili 
Latin. 
INFO'RMITY. /. [from informis, Lat.] Shape- 
leſſneſs. 5 Brown, 
INFORM OS. a. [inferm?, French ; informis, 
Latin.] Shapeleſs; of no regular fizure. 
INFO'RTUNATE. a. [infortunatus, Latin. 
Unhappy. Das 
To IN FRA CT. v. 4. [infraf#us, Latin. ] To 
break. | Thomſan. 


INFRA'CTION. /. [infraFion, F r.] The act of 9 


breaking; breach; violation. Waller. 


INFRA'NGIBLE, a. [in and frangible.] Not 


to be broken. ; eyne. 
INFRE'QUENCY. J. [infrequentia, Latin. 

Uncommonneſs; rarity. \ roome. 
INFRE'QUENT. a. Linfreguenms, Latin. ] Rare 3 

unconman. | 8 


Fra * 


1 


Newton, + 


Hales. 


Sbakſpeare. 
South, 


a 
is, 


] Not to be feared ; not to be dreaded. 


: 


1 


"'INFU'SIVE.. a. from ee 
power of infuſion, or being infuſed. Thomſon. 
I'NGATE. /. {iz and gate.] Entrance; paſſage 
I Spenjer. 
INGANNA'TION. ſ. [ingannare, Italian. } 
Cheat; fraud; deception ; juggle ; deluſion ; 
. 0WN. 
INGA”THERING. /. [ir and gather ing.] The 
Exodus. 
INGE, in the names of places, fignifies a mea- 
do. | 2 Cibſon. 
7 INGE MINATE. v. a. { ingemino, Latin. ] 
Clarendon. 
INGEMINA'TION. /. [in and geminatio, Lat.] 


ING 


1. To violate; to break laws or contracts. 
2 To deſtroy; to hinder, 


violation. 


a violator. 


tundiſh. 


INFU'RIATE. a. [in and furia, Latin.) En- 
| ton. 


f infuſcatus, Latin: The 


raged ; raging. 
INFUSCA”TION. . 
act of da kening or blackening. 


7 INFU'SE. v. . [infuſer, Fr. W ] 


enam. 


1. To pour in; Ito inſtil. 


2. To pour into the mind ; to inſpize. Sev. 
3. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle heat. 

TS | Bacon. 

4. To tiacture; to ſaturate with any thing 
infufed. . | Bacun. 

INFU'SIBLE. 4. [from infuſe.] | 

1. Poſſib e to be intuſed. Hamme nd. 
2. Incapable of diſſolution; not fuſible; not 

to be melted. Brown, 


INFUSION. . Cen, Fr. infuſio, Latin. 


1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. Aad. 
2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
Hooker. Clarendon. 


ſpiration. 
3. Suggeſtion; whiſper. 


without boiling. i Baron. 
8. The liquor made by infuſion. Bacon. 
Having the 


in. 
impoſture. 


act of get ing in the harveſt. 


To gouble; to repeat. 


Repetition; reduplication. 


INGE'NDERER. /. [from. ingender.] He that 


generates. See ENGENDER. 


INGE'NER ABLE. 2. fin and generate, } Not 
| | to be produced or brought into being. Bayle. 
INGE'NERATE. 


INGENERATED. 3 a. {ingeneratur; Lat] 
Is Inboin; innate; inbred. Morton. 
2. Unbegoiten. Brown. 


INGE'NIGUS. a. [ ingenioſus, Latin. ] 


1. Witty ; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. Sb. 
2. Mental; inteileQual. Not in uſe. SHA. 
INGE'NI}OUSLY. ad. | from ingenious, ] Wit- 
| Temple. 
 INGENIOUSNESS. /. [from ingenious. ] Wit- . 
: Boyle. 
INGE'NITE- 4. [ iagenitus, Latin.] Innate; 
24 South, 


tily ; ſubtilely. 
tineſs; ſubtilty. 
inborn; native; ingenerate. - 


>> 


La'in.] Ta chill; to make cold. - Boyle, 
Ta INFRINGE. v. a. [if ingo, Latin. 


Valler. 
INFRINGEMENT. /: {from infringe. JBrezch ; 
Clarendon. 

INFRINGER. /. [from infringe. ] A breaker; 
: Ayiiffe. 
INFUNDIBU'LIFORM. a. [infundibulum and 

forma, Latin.] Of the ſhape of a funnel or 


> Swift. 
4- The act of ſteeping any thing in moiſture 


INH 
INGENU'ITY. /. {from ingenuous .] 
1. Openneſs; fairneſs; candour; freedom 
from diſſimulation. Voten. Denne 
2. { from ingenious. ] Wit; invention : : 


o 1 . a 
nius; fubtiity ; acuteneſs. Fo 
* 


 INGE'NUOUS. 4. | ingenuus, Latin.] 


1. Open; fair; candid; generous ; noble, 


Locke, 
2. Freeborn; not of ſervile extraction. 


X. Charles, 
INGE'NUOUSLY. ad. [from ingenuoux.] 
Openly ; faizly ; candidly ; generouſly, | 
INGENUOUSNESS. ſ. {from Ingenuous,] 

Openneſs ; fairneſs ; candour. > 
I'NGENY. Y. [ingenivm, Latin.} Genius; vit. 
Not in uſe. Boyle, 
To INGE'ST. v. 4. [ingeſtus, Lat.] To throw 
into the ſtomach. Brown. 
INGE'STION. . [from ing.] The act of 
throwing into the ſtomach. Harvey. 
INGLO'RIOUS. 4. [inglorius, Latin, } Void 
of honour ; mean; without glory. Hye, 
INGLO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from ingliriaut.] 


With ignominy. Pepe, 
INGOT. / [ /irget, French. ] A maſs of meta. 
Dryden. 


To IN GRAF F. v. a. [in and groff.] | 
1. To propagate trees by inſition. May. 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the ſtock 
of another. 

3. To plant any thing not nati se. 
4. Fo fix deep; to ſettle. 


Milton. 
H 6ker . 


INGRA'FTMENT. /. {from ingrafe.] 


1. The act of ingrafting. 
2. The ſprig ingrafted. 


INGRATE. © 5 ä | 
1. Ungrateful ; unthankful. Shakſpeare. 
2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe. Bacon. 


To INGRA'TIATE. v. 4. [ia and pratia, 
Latin] To put in favour; to recommend to 
kindneſs. 

INGRA'TITUDE. /. [ingratitude, Fr. in and 
gratitude. ] Retribution. of evil for good ; un- 
thankfulneſs. Dryden. 

INGREDIENT. g. ſingredient, Fr. ingrediens, 
Latin.] Component part of a body, conſiſting 

. different materials. N — 

INGRESS. , | iwgres, French; ingreſſus, Lat.] 
Entrance 4 — of entranee.  Arbutbmt. 

INGRE'SSIUN. . [ ingreſpb,"Latin.] The act 
of entering. | | Digby. 

I'NGUINAL. . [inguinal Er. inguen, Lat] 
Belonging to the groin. Arbutbnot. 


Jo ING ULF. v, a. [in and gulf. ] 


1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity. Milt: 
2. To caſt into a gulf. Hayward. 
To INGU'RGITA TB. v. 4 [ingurgitoy Lat.] 
To ſwallow down. LE Dic. 
INGURGITA'TION. /. {from ingurgitate-] 
The act of ſwallowing. - 5 | 
INGU'STABLE. 4. Cin and guſto, Lat.] Nat: 
perceptible by the tatte. BrowNe 
INHA'BILE. 2: I inbabilie, Latin.] Unikilful 
unready; \unfit ; unqualified. oo 
To INHABIT. v. 4. [6661 Lat.] Tales 


— 


2 


buabitants; uninhabitable. 


ToINHIBIT. v. a. [inbibeo, Lat. inbiber, Fr.] 


WHOSPITA'LITY, | 


INH 


ia; to hold as a dweller. 


77 INHA'BIT. 2. u. To dwell; to live. Mil. 


'BITABLE. a. | from inbabit.] 

E I of = habitation. Locke. 
2. {inbabitable, French. ] Incapable of in- 
| Shakſpeare. 
INHA'BITANCE. g. [from inbabit.] Reſi- 

dence of dwellers. 6 Care. 
INHA BIT ANT. f. [from inbabit.] Dweller ; 
- one that lives in a place. ; A bot. 
INHABIT A'TION. / [from inbalit.] 8 
I. Abode; place of dwelling. ; Milton. 

2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 


_ dwellings; ſtate of being inhabited. Raleigh. 


Brown. 


3. Quantity of inhabitants. 
INHA'BITER. ſ. {from inhabit. ] By that 


inhabits; a dweller. roTon 


To INHA'LE. v. 4. ¶ inbalo, Latin. ] To draw 


in with air; to inſpire. Arbutbnot. 
INHARMO'NIOUS. a. ſin and bar monious. 


Unmufical; not ſweet of found. Feen 


J INHE'RE. v. n. ¶inbæreo, Lin. ] To exiſt 
in ſomething elſe. Donne. 
INHE RENT. a. [| inherent, French; inbærens, 

Lat.] Exiſting in ſomething elſe, fo as to be 
- infeparable from it; innate; inborn. Swift. 


Do INHE'RIT. v. a. ¶ inberiter, French. ] 


1. Td receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. Add. 
2. To poſſeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of. Shzk. 


INHERITABLE. a. [from inherit. ] Tranſ- 


miſſible by inheritgnce J obtainable by ſucceſ- 
ion. | | Carew. 


INHERITANCE. /. [from inberit.] 


1, Patrimony ; hereditary: poſſeſſion. Milton. 
2. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary 
ri K. ; Part : Lotkes 
. In Shakſpeare, poſſeſſion. - 
INHERITOR. f. from inberit.] An heir; 
one who receives by ſucceſſion. Bacon. 
INHERITRESS. . from inberitor.] An 
. heireſs. | Bacen. 
INHERITRIX. . {from inberitor.] An heir- 
. els, | Shatkſpeare. 
T4 INHE'RSE. v. 4. [in and herſe.] To encloſe 
in a funeral monument. Shakſpeare. 
INHE'SION. f. [inhbefio, Latin. ] Inherence ; 
the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething eſe. ; 


1. To refirain; to hinder; to re z to 


+ check, \ . Bentley. 
2. To prohibity to forbid. Clarendon. 
INHIBI'TION, 7 [ inhibition, French; inhibi- 
| tio, Latin.] : 


1. Prohibition; e Ev. of Tongue. 
2. [In law.] Inhibition is a writ to forbid a 
Judge from further proceeding in the cauſe 
depending before him. | -  Cooel. 
TINHOLP. v. 4. [in and bold.] To have 
inherent; to contain in itſelf. © Raleigb. 
INHO'SPITABLE. a. [in and hoſpitable. ] Afﬀ- 


. | fording no kindneſs nor entertainment to 


\ ſtrangers, Dryden. 
INHO'SPITABLY. ad. [from inboſpitable.] 
Unkindly te ſtrangers. Milton. 
INHO'SPIT ABLENESS. 7 /. [inhoſpitalit ; 

Trent.) ant of 


INJ 


TIſuiah.- hoſpitality z want of courteſy to ftr:ngers. 


INHU'MAN. a. [inbamain, Fr. inbumanut, 
Latin,] Barbarous; ſavage ; crue! ; uncom- 
paſſionate. Arterbury. 

INHUMANITY. 40 [inbumanite, French. ] 
Cruelty ; ſavageneſs; 


ly ; cruelly ; barbarouſly. Swift. 
To» INHUMATE. 2 v. a. [inhumer, French; 
To INHU'ME. humo, Lat.] To bury; 

to inter. ; | Pape. 
To INI ECT. v. a. [inje&us, Latin. ] 


1. To throw in; to dart in: Clanwille, 

2. To throw up; to caſt up. Pope. 
INJECTION. ſ. [inje&io, Latin. ] 

1. The act of cafting in. Boyle. 


2. Any niedieine made to be injeaed by a2 


ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, into any part 
of the body. Quincy. 
3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, or 
any other proper n. atter, to ſhow their ſhapes 
and ramifications. WiRCY» 


INT MIC AL. a. [irimicus, Lat.] Unfriendly ; 50 


unkind; hurtful ; hoſtile ; adverſe. 
INIMITABTLITV. / [from inimitable. In- 

capacity to be imitated. | Norris. 
INFMITABLE. a: | inimitabilis, Latin. ] Above 

imitation 3 not to be copied. that. 


INUMITABLY. ad. [from inimitable.] In a2 


manner not to be imitated ; to a degree of ex- 
cellence above imitation. 
To INJO IN. v. a. [enjoindre, French. ] 

1. To command; to enforce by authority, 
See ENjoin. : Milion. 
2. In Shakſprarr, to join. | 

INFQUITOUS. a. [inique, Fr. from iniquity.] 
Unjuſt; wicked. * ©E? 
INFQUITY. /. [iniquitas, Latin. 


1. Injuſtice; unreaſonablenets. Smalridge, 
2. Wickedneſs ; crime. Heooker. 


INITIAL. a. finial, French; ixitium, Lat.] 


1. Placed at the beginning. Pape. 
| Har. 
To INFTIATE. v. a. [initier, French; initio, 


2. Incipient; not complete. 


Latin.] To enter; to inftrut in the rudi- 
ments of an art; to place in a new tate; to 
put into a new ſociety. More. 
To INVTIATE. v. n. To do the firſt part; to 
perform the firſt rite. Pope. 
INUTIATE. a. [iniii⸗, Fr. initiatus, Latin: J 
+ UnpraQtiſed. | | 
INITIA'TION. /. [ inttiatio, Lat. from initiate. ] 
The act of entering a new comer into any art 
or ſtate. a Hammond. 
INJUCU'NDITY. / [in and jucundity.] Un- 
pleaſantneſs. 


INV DIC ABLE. a. [in and jadico, Lat.] Not } 


cognizable by a judge. N 12 
INIUDTCIAL. a fin and judicial.] Not ac- 
cording to form of law. 


IN JUDFCIOUS. 2. {in and fade, Void 


of judgment; wanting judgment. iliatſon, 
INJUDYCIOUSLY. ad. | from injudicious.] 
ith ill judgment; not wiſely. | 


INJUNCTION: /. [from injoin; injun@us, in- 


Jun#io, Lat.] Command]; order; precept. S. 
* f 3 / 2. [ln 


— 


barbarity. X. Charles, 
INHU'"M ANLY. ad. [from inbuman. ] Savage- 


 Shakſpeare, + 


— —— —— — 7 —— — 


INL. 
2. [In law.] Infanction is an interlocutory 
decree out of the chancery. Coxvel. 
To I'N JURE. . a. [injurier, French. 
1. To hurt unjuſtly; to miſchief undeſerved- 
ly; to wrong. | Temple. 
2. To annoy; to affect with any inconveni- 
ence. M:!:on. 
INJURER. /. [from To injure.] He that hurts 
another unjuſtly. Ben Jonſon. 
INJU'RIOUS. a. [injurizs, Latin. ] 


1. Unjuft ; invaſive of another's rights. S5. 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury. Milton. 
3. Miſchievous; unjuſtly hurtful. Tilorſen. 


4. Detractory; contumelious; reproachful; 
wrongful. | | Swift. 
IN JU*RIOUSLY. ad. [from injurious. ] Wrong- 
ully 3 burtfully ; with injuſtice. 
INJU*RIOUSNESS. /. [from injurious. ] Qua- 


lity of being injurious. K. Charles. 
I'NJURY. . [iajuria, Latin. ] 4 : 
1. Hurt without juſtice. Hayward. - 
2. Miſchief; detriment. _ Watts. 
Mortimer. 


3. Annoyance. 


4. Contumelious language; reproachful appel- 


lation. Not in uſe. Bacon. 
INJU'STICE. /. [in-jufice, French; injuſtitia, 
Latin. ] Iniquity; wrong. Swift. 
INK. f. [inchioftro, Italian. 
1. The black liquor with which men write. 
2. Ir; is uſed for any liquor with which they 
write: as, red ink; green ink. h 
To INK. v. 4. [from the noun.) To black or 
daub with ink. | 
INKHO'RN. /. [ink and Horn.] A portable 
caſe for the inſtruments of writing, commonly 
made of horn. Sbabſpeare. 
INKEE. /. A kind of narrow fillet; a a 
| . ays 
INKLING. /.- Hint; whiſper; intimation. 
Clarendon. 
INKMAKER. ,, [ink and maker.] He who 
makes ink. "BR 


INK. a. {from int.] 


1. Conſiſting of ink. Shakſpeare. 
2+. Reſembling ink. . Beyle. 
3. Black as ink. Shakſpeare. 


LAND. a. [in and land.] Interiour; lying 
remote from the ſea. _ 
INLAND. / interiour or inland parts. Shakſp. 

' I NLANDER. /, from inland. ] Dweller remote 
from the ſea. Brown. 
To INLA'PIDATE.-v. 6. [in and /apido, Lat.] 
- To turn to ſtone. © . — - Bacon. 
To INLA'Y. v. a. [in and lay. n 
1. To diverſify with different bodies inſerted 
into the ground or ſubſtratum. Gay. 
g. To make variety by. being inſerted into 
bodies; to variegate. | Milton. 
INLA'Y.: /. {from the verb.] Matter inlaid ; 
matter cut to be inlaid. Milton. 


To INLA'W. v. a. [in and law.] To clear of 


outlawry or attainder. 8 Bacon. 
INLET. /. [ia and let. ] Peſſage; place of in- 
-greſs ; entrance. | ; often. 
VNLY--4. [from in and J). ] Interiour; inter- 
nal; ſecret. VSͤbalſpeare. 


— 


Swift, 


INN 


th ds ad. Internally ; 
the heart. Milton. Dr 
INMATE. .. [ia and mate. ] Inmates oe 
that be admitted to dwell for their mone 
Jointly with another man. Cane | 
INMOST. a. [from in and mt] Deepeß 
within; remoteſt from the jurface. Shak; 
INN, ſ. [inn, Saxon, a chamber, ] . 
1. A houſe of entertainment for travellers, 


within; ſecretly ; 1g 


2. A houſe where ſtudents are boarded and 
taught, Sbakſpeare, 
To INN. v. x. [from the noun.] To take up 
temporary lodging. Donne. 
To INN. v. a. To houſe; to put under cover, 
| ; Shalſpeare, 
INNA'TE., : a. [inne, Fr. innatus, Latin, ] 


INNA'TED. & Inborn; ingenerate ; natural; 
not ſupperadded ; not adſcititious. Heel, 

INNA”TENESS. /. [from innate. ] The qua- 
lity of being innate. 

INNA'VIGABLE. a. [innavigedilis, Lat.] Not 
to be paſſed, by ſailing. Dryden. 

INNER. a. | from in.] Interiour; not outward, 


Spenſer, 
I'NNERMOST. 4. [from inner.] Remote 
from the outward part. Newt, - 


INN HO'LDER. /. [inn and Held.] A man who 
keeps an inn; an innkeeper. 
INNINGS. f. Lands recovered from the ea, 
a | Ainſworth, 
INNKEEPER. F. [in and keeper. ] One who 
keeps lodgings and profilions for entertain- 
ment of travellers, Taylor. 
INNOCENCE. 3 , 
INNOCENCY. 8 F. [innocentia, Latin.] 
1. Purity from injurious actions; untainted 


integrity. Tillotſon, 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. Shakſp. 
3. Harmleſſneſs; innoxiouſneſs. Burnet, 


- 4+ Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome de. 
gree of weakneſs, Shakſpeares 
I'NNOCENT. a. [innocens, Latin. ] 


1. Pure from miſchief. Milton. 

2. Free from any particular guilt. Dryd:n. 

3. Unhurtful; harmleſs in effects. Pepe. 
INNOCENT. /. | 

1. One free from guilt or harm. Spenſer. 

2. A natural; an idiot. Hooker. 


I'NNOCENTLY. ad. [from innocent. 
I. Without guilt. | South, 
2. With ſimplicity; with ſillineſs or impru- 


dence. 
3 Without hurt. 5 Cowley, 
INNO'CUOUS. a. [innccuus, Lat.] Harmleſs 
in effects. Grew. 
INNO'CUOQUSLY. ad. [| from innocuous] | 
Without miſchievous effect. Brown. 
INNO'CUOUSNESS. ſ. [from zunecucus.] 
Harmleſſneſss. Digly. 
To INNOVATE. v. 4. [innovo, Latin. ] 
1. To bring in ſomething not known before. 
; ; Bac. 
2. To change by introducing novelties. Seth. 
INNOVA'TION. ſ. [ innovation, Fr.] Change 
by the introduction of novelty. Swifts 
INNOVA'TOR. |. [innovatcur, French. ] 
1. 


1. An introducer of novelt'es. Bacon. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 


- novelties. 8 ; South. 
INNO'X1OUS. 4. [innoxius, Latin. ] 

1. Free from miſchievous effects. Digby. 
2. Pure from crimes. | Popes 


INNO XIOUSLY. ad. {from innoxious. ] Harm- 
leſsly. - Braun. 

INNO'XIOUSNESS. . [from innoxicus. ] 

Harmleſſneſs. 2 ; 

INNUE NDO. ſ. [innuendo, from innuo, Lat.] 
An oblique hint. Sift. 

INNUMERABLE. a. [innumerabilit, Latin. ] 
Not to be counted for multitude. Milton, 

INNU'MERABLY. ad. from innumerable. ] 
Without number. 


| INNU'MEROUS. 4. [innumerns, Latin. ] Too 


many to be counted. Pope. 
T INO'CULATE. v. n. [inoculs, in and oculus, 
Latin. ] To propagate any plant by inferting 
its bud into another ſtock; to practiſe inocu- 
lation. May. 


To INO'CULATE. v. a. To yield a bud to | 
| INQUINA'”THON. /. [ inquinatio, Latin. ] Cor- 


another ſtock. Cleaveland. 
INOCULA'TION. ſ. [inoculatio, Latin. ] 
1. Inocula tion is practiſed upon all forts of 
ſtone fruit, and upon oranges and jaſmines. 
23. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmallpox, 
by infuſion of the matter from ripened puſ- 
tules into the veins of the uninfected. Quincy. 
' INOCULA'TOR. }. | from inoculate.] 
1. One that practiſes the inoculation of trees. 
2. One who propagates the ſmallpox by ino- 
culation. El Freind. 
'INO'DOROVUS. a. [ incdorus, Latin.] Wanting 
ſcent ; not affecting the noſe. Arbutbnot. 
INOFFE'NSIVE. a. [in and offenſive. ] 
1. Giving no ſcandal z giving no provocation. 
FR pe e . 
2. Giving no pain; cauſing no terrour. 
3. Harmleſs; hurtleſs; innocent. Milton. 
4+ Unembarraſſed; without ſtop or obſtruc- 
j | „ N Milton. 


* | 
INOFFE/'NSIVELY. ad. [from inefinſive. | 


Without appearance of hatm; without harm. 
INOFFE'NSIVENESS. ſ. [from inofenfive. ] 
Harmleſſneſs. 1 | | 
INOFFFCIOUS. a. ſin and cficious. ] Not ci- 
' vil; not attentive to the accommodation of 
others. Rd Be Dees 
INO'PINATE. a. ¶ inopinatus, Lat. inopire, Fr.] 
Not expected. 6 
INOPPORTUNE. a. inopportunus, Lat.] Un» 
ſeaſonable; inconvenient. ' 
INORDINACY. /. from in:rdinate. ] Irregu- 
larity; diſorder. Government of the Tongue. 
 INORDINATE. 4. [in and ordinatus, Latin. ] 
Irregular z” diſorderly ; deviating from right. 
INO'RDINATELY. ad. [from inordinate.] 
Irregularly ; not rightly. Taylor. 
INORDIN ATEN ESS. /. [from inordinate.] 
A = of regularity ;/* intemperance of any 
kind. 
INORDINA'TION. / from inordinate.] Ir- 
regularity; deviation from right. South, 


INORGANICAL, 4. [in and organical.] Void 


INQUTRER. /. ¶ from inquire. ] 


INQUFRY. ſ. [from inquire. ] 
1. Interrogation ; ſearch by queſtion. 


INQUISITION. / [inquifitio, Latin] 


INQUTISITIVELY. ad, [from inquiſuive.] 


INSA/NE.. a. [inſanus, Latin. 
ES 8 1 1. Madz 


INS 


of organs or inſtrumental parts. Locle. 


To INO'SCULATE. . n. [in and eſculum, 


Latin. ] To unite by appoſition or contact. 


_ INOSCULA'TION. . | from inoſculate.] Union 


by conjunCtion of the extremities, Ray. 


I'NQUEST. f. [engueſte, Fr. inquifitio, Latin. 


I. Judicial inquiry or examination. Atterbury. 


2. [In law.] The inqueſt of jurors, or by jury, 


is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſzs, both civil 


and criminal, in our realm; in civil cauſes, 
after preof made on either fide, ſo much as 


each party thinks good, if the doubt be in the 


fact, it is referred to the diſcretion of twelve 


indifferent men, and as they bring in their 
verdict, ſo judgment paſſes: for the judge 
ſaith, The jury finds the fact thus; then is 
the law thus, and ſo we judge. Cel, 
3. Inquiry; ſearch; ſtudy. South. 


INQUIETUDE. /. Iinguietude, French. ] Diſ- 


turbed ſtate; want of quiet; attack on the 
quiet. ; | Wettons 


To YNQUINATE. v. a. [inquin, Latin. ] To 


pollute; to corrupt. Browns 


ruption; pollution. Bacen. 


INQUITRABLE. a. from inquire. ] That of 


which inquifition or inqueſt may be made. 


To INQUYRE. v. u. | inquire, Latin. ] 


1. To aſk queſtions; to make ſearch ; to ex- 


ert curioſity on any occaſion, Sift. 
2. To make examination. Dryden. 


To INQUIRE. v. 2. To aſk about; to ſeek 


out: as, he inquired the ⁊uay. 

1. Searcher z examiner; one curious and in- 
quifitive, ; Lecke. 
2. One who interrogates; one who queſtions, 


Acts. 
2. Examination; ſearch. Locke. 
I. Judicial inquiry. Taylor. Scutbern. 
2. Examination; diſcuſſion. 


ters criminal, by the office of the judge. 
4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 
ſubject to the pope for the detection of hereſy. 


INQUISITIVE. a. [| inquifitus, Lat.] Curious; 
\ buly in ſearch; active to pry into any thing. 


Watts. 


* 


With curioſity; with narrow ſcrutiny. 


INQUISITIVENESS. ſ. [from inquifttive: ] 


Curioſity 3 diligence to pry into things hidden. 
—_ Scuth. 


INQUI'SITOR. J. [inquifitor, Latin. 
1. One who examines judicially. 
2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inquiſte 


Dryden. 


tion. ; | 


To INRA'IL. v. a. [in and rail.] To encloſe 


with rails, = | Hooker. Gay. 
I'NROAD. /. [in and read.] Incurſion; ſud - 
den and deſultory invaſion. Clarendon. 


rable; irremediable. 


Efther. 
"4.10 _ A manner of proceeding in mat- 


INSA'NABLE. a. [inſanabilis, Latin -] Ineu- ö 
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1. Mad. 

2. Making mad. Stat peare. 
INSATIABLE. . [i:ſatiabilis, Latin. ] Greedy 
beyond meaſure; g dy fo as not to be ſatiſ- 


fied. 
INSA TIABLENESS. / {from in/atia#/e.] 
Sreedinels not to be appealed. X. Charles. 
INSA'TIABLY. 4d. [trom infatiavie.} With 
greedineſs. not to be appealed. Count h. 
INSA TIATE. . [ixſatiatus, Latin. ] Greedy 
ſo as not to be ſatisfied. . Philips. 
INSATISFA'CTION. /. (i- and ſatisfa#izn. ] 
Diſcontent ; unſatisfied ſtate. Bacon. 
INSA'TUR ABLE. 4. [ in/aturabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be glutted ; not to be filled. h 
o INSCRI BE. 2. 4. [jrſcribe, Latin. ] 
1. To write on any thing. 
applied to ſomething written on a monument, 
ox dn the outſide of ſomething. Pope. 
a. To mark any thing with writing. 
3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal de- 
4. To draw a figure within another. Creech. 
INSCRI'PTION. /. { inſcriptien, French. ] 
1. Something written or engraved, Dryden. 
=O | A ; Brown. 
3- Conſignment of a book to a patron without 
a formal deJication. 


INSCRU'TABLE. 4. [inſcratabilis, Lat.] Un- 
ſearchable; not to be traced out by * or 


andys. 


To INSCU'LP. &. 4. [ inſculpe, Latin.] To en- 
grave; to cut. — Shakſpeare. 
INSCU'LPTURE. ſ. [from in and ſculpture.] 
Any thing engraved. Brown. 
To INSE'AM. v. a. [in and feam. ] To impreſs 
or mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. Pepe. 

I'NSECT. /. [infe&a, Latin. } 

. 1% Jet, are ſo called from a ſeparation in 
the middle of their bodies, whereby they are 
cut into two parts, which are joined together 
by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps and 
common flies. 8 Locke. 

2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. Ttomſcn. 

INSECTA'TOR. ,. {from injeFor, Lat.] One 
that perſecutes or haraſſes with purſuit. 

INSE'CTILE. a. [from in ct.] Having the 
nature of i ſects. Bacon. 

INSECTO'LOGER. /. [inje# and xvy/©-.] One 

ho ſtudies or deſcribes infects. . Derbam. 

INSECU'RE. 3. {jr and ſerure. ] 

1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety. 
2. Not ſafe. ; - | 

INSECU'RITY. /. {in and ſecurity. ] 

1. Uncertainty; want of reaſonable confi- 
dence. 3 Brown. 
2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. Hamm. 

INSEMINA' ION. /. [jnſemination, French. ] 

The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 

INSECU” TION. . [iaſecution, French. ] Pyr- 
ſuit, Not in uſe. Chapman. 

INSE'NSATE. 4. [inſen/ata, Italian. ] Stupid; 
wanting thought; wanting ſenſibilityj. Nil. 


INSENSIBFLITY. J. [inſenftifits, French. 


1. Inability to perceive, Glanwille. 
ze Stupidity z dulneſs of mental perception. 


INSENSIBLY. as. [from inſen/i6le.] 


It 1s generally 


INSIGNFFICANTLY. d. 


INS 


3. Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 
INSENSIBLE. 4. [ inlinſible. RY 
1. Imperceptible; not diſcoverable by the 


ſenſe. Newtin 
2. Slowly ; gradual. Brades. 
3. Void of feeling, either mental or co . 
8 : Uli ten. 
4. Void of emotion or affectiop. en 
INSENSIBLEN ES. /. [from iH Al-. ab- 
ſence of perception; inability to perceive, 
| Ray, 


1. Imperceptibly ; in ſuch a manner 25 18 not 
diſcovered by the ſenſes. Adiiſ-n 
2. By dow degrees, Lift, 
3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. ; 
INSEPARABILITY. J- | from inſepare. 
INSEPARABLENESS. ble.] The qua- 
lity of being ſuch as cannot be jevered or di. 
vided. Lecke. 
INSE'PARABLE. a. [ inſeparal le, Fr. ina. 
Erabilis, Latin. ] Not to be disjointed; an 
ſo as not to be parted. een 
INSEPARABLY. ad. [from inſparablt.] 
With indiſſoluble union. Bertiq. 
To INSERT. v. a. ¶ irſerer, Fr. irjers, ine. 
tum, Lat. ] To place in or among other things, 
| Still ng fleet, 

INSERTION. / [in/ertion, French. ] © 
1. The act of placing any thing in or among 


other matter.  Arbutbnt, 
2. The thing inſerted. Ry Brome. 
To INSE'RVE. v. 3. [ inſerwio, Latin. ] To be 


of ule to an end. 

INSERVIFNT. 2. [fnſorviens, Latin.] Con- 

ducive; of uſe to an end. 

To INSiHE'LL. v. 4. [in and ſpell.] To hide in 
a ſhell. | Sþa prare, 

7 INSHIP. 2. a. [in and fhip.] To thut in a 
ſhip; to ſtow; to emba.k. Shakſpeare, 

To IN SHRINE. v. a. [in and ſbrine.] Jo en- 
cloſe in a ſhrine or precious cale. Mi'tn, 

I'NSIDE. /. [in and fide. ] Interiour part; part 
within. | Addiſon, 

INSIDIA'TOR. . [Latin] One who lies in 
Wait. 

INSIDIOUS. a. [infidicux, Fr. infidioſus, Lat.] 
Sly; circumventive; diligent to entrap; 
treacherous. -  Altterbury, 

INSIDIOUSLY. ad. | from inſdious- ] In a fly 
and treacherous manner; with malicious ar- 
tiſice. Severnment of the Tongue, 

INSIGHT. /. [inficbt, Dutch.} Inſpection; 
deep view; knowledge of the inter iour parts; 

__ thorough {kill in any thing. Siducy. 

INSIGNIFICANCE. fe {| infigrificance, 

INSIGNIFICANCY. 3 French.) 

1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 
; Glanvilli. 
2. Unimportance. Addiſon. 

INSIGNIFICANT. a. [in and /gnifcant.] 

1. Wanting meaning; void of fignitication. 


Blackmore 
2. Unimportant; wanting weight ; ineffec- 
tual. 5 Soutb. 


. Without 


INS 


1. Without meaning. = .. 


2. Without importance or effect. 
INSINCE'R E. @. | infincerus, Latin. ] : 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty 3 dif- 
ſembling; unfaithful. | 
2, Not ſound; corrupted. : | Pope. 
SIN CERITV. / [from infincere, ] Want of 
truth or fidelity. 5 Broeme. 
TJ, IN SIN EW. v. a. [in and fine v.] To 
ſtrengthen: to confirm. Shak/peare. 


 INSUNUANT. a. [ French. ] Having the power 


to gain favour. : Wotton. 
To INS NVATE. v. a. | infinver, French; in- 
Anuo, Latin. ] : | 
1. To introduce any thing gentiy. Wo2dward. 
2. To puſh gently into notice: commonly 
with'the reciprocal pronoun. | Clarendun. 
3. To hint; to 3mpart indirectiy. .Swift. 
: 4. To inſtill; to infuſe gently. Locke. 
7 INSLNUATE. v. u. | 


1. To wheedle ; to gain on the affections by _ 


genile degrees. Shak'peare. 
2. To ſteal into imperceptibly z to be convey- 
eld infenfibly. 1 Harvey. 
3. To enfold; to wreath; to wind. Milton. 
INSINUA'TION. ſ. [iaſinuatio, Latin] The 
poder of pleaſing or ſtealing upon the affec- 


tions. Clarendon. 
INSINUATIVE. a. [ from iaſruate.] Stealing 
on the affections. Government of the Tongue, 
INSINUA*TOR. /. | inſnuator, Lat.] He that 
inſinuates. Ainſworth. 


INSYPID. a. infipidus, Latin. | 

1. . ; . affecting 
the organs of guſt. ö Floyer. 
2. Without ſpirit; without pathos; flat; 
dull; heavy. Dryden. 


' NSIPTDITY. ? [infpidite, French. ] 


INSI'PIDNESS. 
1. Want of taſte, | 
2. Want of life or ſpirit. Pope. 


INSIPIDLY. ad. [from infpid.] Without 


taſte ; dully. Locke. 
INSFPIENCE. f. [infipientia, Latin. ] Folly ; 
want of underttanding. | 


| To INSI'ST. v. a. Liefer, French; infifo, 


Latin. | 

1. To ſtand or reſt upon. Kay. 
2. Not to recede from terms or aſſertions; to 
perſiſt in. Shakſpeare. 


3- To dwell upon in diſcourſe. Dec. of Piety. 
INSISTENT. a. {in/fens, Latin.] Reſting 
upon any thing. e Matton. 
INSISTURE. /. {from in.] This word ſeems 
8 Sbalſpeare to fignity conſtancy or regu- 
arity. . 
INSITIENCY. 78 [in and ſitio, Lat.] Exemp- 
tion from thirſt. 8 _ Gree. 
INSFTION. /. { infitio, Latin. ] The inſertion 
or ingraffment of one branch into another. 


| Ray. 
T1 INSNA'RE. v. 4. [in and ſnare. ] 


To intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, or 


rare; to inveigle. ; Fenton. 
2 To intangle in gifficutties or perplexities. 


Heoter. 


INS 
INSNA'RER. ſ. -[ from inſuere. ] He that in- 
ſnares. | Fi 
INSO'CILABLE. a. [infciable, French. 
1. Averſe from converſation. Shal ſpeart. 
2. Incapable of connexion or union. Matgon. 
INSOBRTET V. /. ia and ſobriety. ] Pran ken- 
neſs ; want of ſobriety. Decay of Pietys 


To YNSOLATE. v. @. | iaſolo, Latin.] To dry 


in the ſun; to expoſe to the action of the 

ſun, : ' 
INSOLATION. / [injolation, Fr.] Expaſitios 

to the ſun. Fs rotun. 
INSOLENCE. 2 . [inſolence, Fr. inſolentia. 
INSOLENCY. $ Latin. ] Pride exerted in 
contemptuous and overbearing treatment of 
others; petulant contempt. Tillatjen. 
To I' SSOLENCE. v. 4. { from the noun. To 
inſult. A very bad word. X, Charles. 
I'NSOLENT. 2. {ir{-lent, Fr. infolent, Lacie. 

Contemptuous of others; havghty z overbear- 

inge. | Attenbury. 
IINSOLENTLY. ad. [inſolenter, Latin. ] With 

contempt of others; haughtily; rudely. Ad. 
INSO'LVABLE. 2. 1 French. 

1. Not to be ſolved ; not to be cleared ; in- 

extricable ; ſuch as admits of uo ſolution, of 
. explication. 2 RO 

2. That cannot be paid. | 
INSO'LUBLE. a. [ inſo/uble, French. ] 

1. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved. 

2. Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated. Ar betb. 
INSO'LVENT. 2. [in and ſolvo, Latin. ] Un- 
able to pay. N mart. 
INSO'LVENCY. /. [from inſeluent.] Inability 
to pay debts. | , d 
INSOMU'CH. co2j. [in ſo mucb. ] So that; to 

ſuch a degree that. 8 Addiſon. 


To INSPECT. v. 4. [inſpicio, inſpeftum, Lat.] 


To look into by way of examination. 
INSPE'CTION. / ¶inſpection, French; infpec- 
tio, Latin. ] f 
1. Prying examination; narrow and cloſe 
ſurvey. South, 
2. Superintendence; prefiding care. Bentiey. 
IN SPECTOR. /. { Latin.] . 
i. A prying examiner. Denham. 
2. A ſuperintendent. » Watts. 
INSPE'RSION. / [ in/perfo, Latin: ] A ſprinlæ- 
ling upon. | Ainſworth, 
0 INSPHERE. v. a. [in and ſpbhert.] To 
place in an orb or ſphete. | Milton, 
INSPFRABLE. a. ¶ from inſpire. ] Which may 
be grawn in with the breath. Harvey. 
INSPIRATION. , from inſpire. ] | 


1. The act of drawing in the breath. lnb 


2. The a& of breathing into any thing. 

3. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſape- 

riour powers 0 Denbam. 
To INSPIRE. v. n. ¶ inſpire, Latin. ]J To draw 

in the breath. ths 5.0 JYValton. 
To INSPURE. v. 4. 


1. To breathe into. | Pope. 


2. To infuſe by breathing. . Wiſdom. 
3. To infuſe into the mind; to impreſs upon 
the fancy. x | 


Watts. 


© _, tervention of time. 


INS 


5. To draw in with the breath. Harvey. 
INSPI'RER. /. [from inſpire. ] He that in- 
ſpires. | Derbam. 
7 INSPTRIT. v. a. [i and ſpirit.] To ani- 
mate; to actuate; to fill with life and vigour; 
to enliven; to encourage. Pope. 
To INSFI'SSATE. v. 4. [is and ſpiſſus, Lat.] 
To thicken ; to make thick. Arbuth:ot. 
INSPISSA'TION. /. -f from inſpifate. ] The act 
of making any liquid thick. Arbathnct. 
INSTABTLITY. / [ infabilite, French; inſta- 
bilis, Latin. ] Inconſtancy ; fickleneſs; mu- 
tability of opinion or conduct. Addiſon. 
INSTA'BLE. a. [infati/is, Latin. ] Inconſtant; 
changing. i | 7 
To INSTALL. v. a. [inftaller, French; in and 
*.] To advance to any rank or office, by 
placing in the ſeat or ſtall proper to that con- 
dition. | | MWolton. 
INSTALLATION. /. [ infal/ation, French. ] 
The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank 
or office, by placing in the proper ſeat. Aylife. 
INSTA'LMENT. he [ from inſtall. ] | 
1. The act of inſtalling. Shakſprare. 
2 The ſeat in which one is inſtalled. Shakſp. 
— — % [inflance, French. 
x. Importunity ; urgency; ſolicitation ; im- 
portunateneſs; perſiſtency. Hool er. 
2. Motive; influence; preſſing argument. 


3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit, Ayl ige. 
4. Example; document, Addiſon. 
F. State of any thing. Hale. 
6. Occafion; act. Rogers. 


To INSTANCE. v. #. {from the noun.] To 

give or offer an example. Tillotſon. 
INSTANT. a. [ inſtans, Latin.] 

1. Preſſing; urgent; importunate; earneſt. 
2. Immediate; without any time interven- 


ing; preſent. Prior. 
Quick; without any delay. Pope. 


INSTANT. f. finfant, French.] 
2. Inftant is ſuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive. no ſucceſſion. Locke. 

2. The preſent or current month. Addiſon. 

INSTANTANEOUS. a. { inflantaneus, Lat.] 

Done in an inſtant; acting at once without 


any perceptible ſucceſſion. Burnet. 
 INSTANTA'NEOUSLY. ad. In an indivifible 
point of time. | Derham. 


INSTANTLY, ad. [inflanter, Latin. 

x. Immediately z without any perceptible in- 
Bacon. 
2. With urgent importunity. : 

To INSTA'*TE. v. a. | in and fate. ] | 
1. To place in a certain rank or condition. 
2. To inveſt. - Obſolete. Shakſpear:. 
INSTAURA'TION. /. {inflauratio, Lat.] Re- 

ſtoration; reparation; renewal. 
INSTE'AD of. prep. [of in and ſtead, place.] 


1. In room of; in place of. Swift. 
2. Equal to. Ch Tilletjon. 
To INSTE'EP. v. a. [in and ſteep.] 7, 


- x. To ſoak; to macerate in moiſture. Sha. 
2. Lying under water. Shakſpeare. 
INSTEP. |. [it and ep.] The upper part of 


INSTRU'CTER. : 


INS 
the foot where it joins to the leg. 
To INSTIGATE. v. a. [infive, veg 
urge to I; to provoke or incite to a crime, ? 
INSTIGA'T ION. J. [ inftigaticn, Fr.] Incite. 
5 to a crime; encouragement; impulſe 
„ Y 1 
pair” 1 eng fo [infligateur, Fr.] feng 
DP. Decay of Pi 
To INSTI'LL. v. a. [ inflillo, Latin. 7 f Fieg. 
1. To infuſe by drops. Milter, 
2. To inſinuate any thing imperceptibly into 
the mind; to infuſe. | Calamy. 
INSTILLA'TION. J [infiillatio, Latin, fro 
inſtill.] 
1. The act of pouring in by drops. 
2. The act of infuſing flowly into the mind. 
3. The thing infuſed. Rambler, 
INSTINCT. a. [irftinFus, Latin.] Moved; 
animated. Mili, 
INSTINCT. / [i Hirctus, Lat.] Natural de- 
fire or averſion ; natural tendency. Prj;y, 
INSTINCTEO. 2. ¶inſtinctus, Lat.] Impreſſed 
as an animating power. Bently. 
INSTINCTIVE. 4. [from infin&.] Acting 
without the application or choice of reaſon, 
: . Broome. 
INSTINCTIVELY. ad. from inflin2ive.] By 
inſtinct; by the call of nature. Shabſprare, 
To INSTITUTE. v. . [ inflitue, Latin. 
1. To fix; to eftabliſh; to appoint ; to enact; 
to ſettle. - ; ale. 
2. To educate; to inſtruct; to form by in- 
ſtruction. | Decay of Pieiy. 
INSTITUTE. f. [infitutum, Latin. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhed law; ſettled order. Diyder. 
2. Precept; maxim; principle. Dryden, 
INSTFITU”TION. ſ. | inflitutic, Latin. 
1. Act of eftabliſhing. 
2. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 
3. Poſitive law. Atterbury, 
4. Education. Hammond, 
INSTITU'TIONARY. a. [from infitution. ] 
Elemental; containing the firſt doctrines, or 
principles of doctrine. 4 Brown. 
I'NSTITUTIST. ſ. [from inflitute.] Writer of 
- inſtitutes, or elemental inſtructions. Harvq. 
I'NSTITUTOR. /, [ inflitutor, Latin. ] 
1. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles. Holder. 
2. Inſtructer; educator. Wake, 
To INSTO'P. v. a. ſin and ftop. ] To clole up; 
to flop. Dryden, 
To INSTRU'CT. v. a. ¶inſtruo, Latin. ] 
1. To teach; to form by precept; to inform 
authoritatively ; to educate. ien. 
2. To model; to form. Ayliffe. 
. [from inflrudt.} A 
INSTRU'CTOR. F teacher; an inttitutor. Ad, 
INSTRU'CTION. |. [from intra. }] 
1. The act of teaching; information. Locke, 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. Young» 
- Authoritative information; mandate. Sb. 
INSTRU'CTIVE. 3. | from inſtruci.] Convey- 
ing knowledge. Holter, 
INSTRUMENT. /. [infrumentum, Latin: ] 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 
2. A frame conſti ucted fo as to yield harmo- 
1 nious 


Swift, 


Ll - 


INSUFFICIENCY. 


INS 


ö . ſounds. D Dryden. 
A writing containing any contract or or- 
\ = 2k | | Tebit. 


5 The agent or mean of any thing. Locke. 
£ One ho acts only to ſerve the purpoſes 

of another. ; Dryden. 
INSTRUME'NTAL-. a. [ infirumental, Fr. 

1. Conducive as means to ſome end; orga- 

ical. Smalridge. 

2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to ſome 


purpoſe 3 helpful. Swift. 


- Conſiſting not of voices but inſtruments; 
roduced by inftruments ; not vocal. Milton. 
INSTRUMENTALITY. . [from inflru- 
nemal.] Subordinate agency; agency of any 
thing as means to an end. a Hale. 
INSTRUME'N TALLY. od. [from inftru- 
mental, ] In the nature of an inſtrument; as 
means to an end. 


? Digby. 
INSTRUME'NTALNESS. /. 1 * 


nental.] Uſefulneſs as means to an End. 
INSU'FFERABLE. a. [in and ſufferable.] 
1, Intolerable ; inſupportable z intenſe beyond 
endurance. | | Locke. 
2. Deteſtable 3 contemptible. Dryden. 


INSUFFERABLY. ad. [from inſufereble.] 


To a degree beyond indurance. South. 
INSUFFI'CIENCE. 2 fe [inſufficience, Fr.] 
: Inadequateneſs to any 
end or purpoſe; want of requiſite value or 
power. | Atterbury. 
INSUFFICIENT. a. [ia ſafficient, Fr.] Inad- 
equate to any need, uſe, or purpoſe; wanting 
abilities; incapable; unfit. | Rogers. 
INSUFFICIEN TLY. ad. [ from inſufficient.] 
With want of proper ability. | 
INSUFFLA'TION. .. ſin and ſufflo, Latin. 
The act of breathing upon. Hammond. 
INSULAR. a. [inſulaire, French. Be- 
INSULARY. F longing to an iſland. Hove. 
INSULATED. a. [inſu/a, Latin.) Not con- 
tiguous to any fide. | : 
INSU'LSE. a. [ inſulſus, Latin.] Dull; in- 
fipid ; heavy. Die. 
INSULT. /. [ixſaltus, Latin.] 
1. The act of leaping upon any thing. Dryd. 
2. Act of inſolence or contempt. reome. 
To IN SU LT. v. a. [inſulto, Latin.] 
1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. Pepe. 
2. To trample upon; to triumph over. S5. 
NSU LITER. ſ. {from inſalt.] One who 
treats another with inſolent triumph. Rorve. 
INSU'LTINGLY. ad. [ from inſulting.] With 
contemptuous triumph, = Dryden. 
INSUPERABILITY. . [from inſuperable.] 
The quality of being invincible. 
INSUPERABLE. 2. [iaſuperabilit, Latin. ] 


Invincible; inſurmountable; not to be con- 


quered; not to be overcome. Pepe. 
INSUPER ABLENESS. /. [from inſuperable.] 


Invincibleneſs; impoſſibility to be ſurmounted. 


INSU'PERABLY. ad. { from inſuperable.] In- 
vincibly ; inſurmountably. Grew. 
INSUPPO*RTABLE. a. [inſuppirtable, Fr-] 
Intolerable 3 inſufferable ; not to be endured. 


| INT 
INSUPPO'RTABLENESS. / [from inſup- 
portable.) Inſufferableneſs; the ſtare of be- 


ing beyond endurance. Sidney. 
INSUPPORTABLY. ad. from inſapport a- 
bles] Beyond endurance. Dryden. 
INSURMO'UNTABLE. a. fſinſurmontable, 
Fr. in and ſurmountable.] Inſuperable z un- 
conquerable. | | Locke. 
INSURMO'UNTABLY. ad. [from inſur- 
mountable.] Invincibly; unconquerably. 
INSURRE'CTION. /. [ inſurgo, Latin. ] A ſe- 
ditious riſing ; a rebellious commotion. Arb. 


INSURRA'TION. ,. {inſurro, Latin.] The 


act of whiſpering into ſomething. 

INTA'CTIBLE. 4. [in and factum, Latin. J 
Not perceptible to the touch. 

INTA'GLIO. g. IItalian.] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it ſo as to riſe above 
the ground. Addi ſon. 


INTA'STABLE. a. [is and taſte.] Not railing + 


any ſenſations in the organs of taſte. 


INTEGER. |. -[Latin.} The whole of any 


thing. ; Arbuthnot 
I'NTEGRAL. a. [integral, French. ] | 
I. Whole; applied to a thing conſidered as 


compriſing all its conſtituent parts. Bacen. 


2. Uninjured; complete; not defective. 


3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 


INTEGRAL. /. The whole made up of parts. 
| Hale. Watts. 

INTE'GRITY. / [integritas, Latin. ] 
1. Honeſty; uncorrupt mind; purity of man- 


ners. Rogers. 
2. Purity ; genuine unadulterated ſtate. Hales 
3. Intireneſs z unbroken whole. Broome. 
INTE'GUMENT. / [integumentum, Lat.] Any 
thing that covers or envelops another. Add. 
INTELLECT. , ſintellefus, Latin.] The 
intelligent mind; the power of underſtanding. 
South. 

IN TELLECTION. ſ. [intel/e#is, Latin. ] The 
act of underſtanding. - Bertley, 
INTELLECTIVE. 4. [ intell:&if, French. ] 
Having power to underſtand. 
IN TELLE'CTUAL. 4. [intellectuel, French. ] 
1. Relating to the underſtanding; belonging 
to the mind; tranſacted by the underſtanding. 
Taylor. 


2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of under- 


ſtanding; belenging to the mins. Watts, 
3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not the 
ſenſes. | Cowley. 


4. Having the power of underſtanding. Milian. 


INTELLE'CTUAL. ſ. Intelle& ; underſtand- 
ing; mental powers or faculties. Glanville, 

INTELLIGENCE. }- MF | 

INTELLIGENCY. J , [inteligentie, Lat] 


1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
Hayward. 


tual communication. 
2. Commerce of, acquaintance 3 terms on 
which men live one with another. Bacon. 
3. Spirit; unbodied mind. Collier. 
4. Underſtanding; ſkill. Spenſer. 
INTELLIGENCER. /, [from intelligence. 
One who ſends or conveys news; one Who 


gives notice of private or diſtant tranſactions; 


Glanville. © 
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one who carries meſſages. Heowel, 

INTELLIGENT. a. [ inte/ligens, * 
1. Knowing inſtructed; ſkilful. ton. 
Shakſpeare. 


2. Giving information. 


INTELLIGENTIAL. . [f:om incelligence.] 


1. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. Tilten. 

2. Intellectual; exercifing underſtanding. 

INTELLIGIBFLITY. /. [from intelligible.] 

* 2. Poflibility to be underftood. 

2. The power of underſtanding; intellection. 
Not proper. Glanville, 

INTE*LLIGIBLE. 2. [ inte/ligibilis, Lat.] To 
de conceived by the underſtanding ; pollib'e 

do be underſtood. | Watts. 

INTE'LLIGIBLENESS. /. | from intel ligille. 
Poffibility to be underſtood; perſpicuity. 

; : | Locke. 
INTE'LLIGIBLY. ad. [from 1 So 
2s to be under ſtood; clearly; plainly. 

INTE'MERATE. 4. [intemeratus, Latin. ] 

_ - Undefiled ; unpolluted. . 
INTEMPERAMENT. . [is and tempera- 

wen. ] Bad conſtitution. Harvey. 


INTE'MPER ANCE. 17 Fintemperantia, L] 


INTE'MPERANCY. Want of . modera- 
tion; exceſs in meat or drink, or any other 
© gratification, Vn Hakewill, 
INTE'MPERATE. a. [intemperatus, Latin. ] 
1. Immoderate in appetite ; exceſſive in meat 
or drink; drunken; gluttonous. South. 
2. Paſhonate z ungovernable. Shakjpeare. 
3. Exceffive ;'excceding the juſt or convenient 
mean: as, an intemperate c/mate. f 
ITEMPERATELY. ad. [from intemperate. 
77 With breach of the 1 of temperance. 
; , A Tiliotſon. 
2. Immoderately; exceſhvely. Spratt. 
INTE'MPER ATENESS.}. [from intemperate. ] 
1. Want of moderation. ; | 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. 
INTE'MPERATURE. /. {from intemperate. ] 
Exceſs of ſome quality. 
To INTE'ND. v. 4. | intendo, Latin. 
1. To ſtretch out. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe. PI-2vtos. 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. Bacon. 
To mean; to delign. . Dryden. 
INTENDANT. ſ. [French.] An officer of 
the higheſt, claſs, who overſees any particular 
* allotment of the publick buſineſs. Af but brot. 
INTENDIMENT. / Attention 2 hear - 
ing · | a | ler. 
INTENDMENT. y. [entendement, French. 
Intention; deſign. L'Efirange. 
To INTE'NERATE. v. 0. | in and tener, Lat.] 
' To make tender; to foften. Bacon. 


I TENERA T ION. / {from intencrate.] The 


Act of ſoftening or making tender. ACN » 

 INTENTBLE. 3. Lis and tenible.] That can- 

not hold. Not in ufe. Sbalſpeare. 
INTE'NSE. 4, intenſus, Latin.] : 

_ * 1. Raiſed to a high degree; ſtrained ; forced; 

not light not dax. e Boyle. 
2. Vehameot; ardent. Addon. 


3. Kept op-the ſtreich; anxiouſly attentive. 


— 


. 
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INTENSELY. ad. [from in- f 
reat degree. U ene] 7 iis 


INTE'NSENESS. f [from intnſe.] The” 


of being enforced in a high degree; contra 
riety to laxity or remiſſion. Wiocey 7 
INTENSION. / [interſo, Latin.] The 4g 
of torciag or ſtraining any thing. Taylor 
INTENSIVE. a. [from intenſe. ] . 
1. Stretched or increaſed with ref pect to itfe!f 
: 8 Ha!:, 
2. Intent ; unremitted. Molin 
INTE'NSIVELV. ad. By increaſe of degree. f 
INTENT. a. [intintus, Latin. ] Anxiouſly 
diligent ; fixed with cloſe application. Wares 
INTENT. /. [from intend. ] A deſign; - 
purpoſe ; a drift; a view formed; meaning, 


| beg, 
INTENTION. / [intentia, Latin.) 


1. Eagernels of defire ; cloſeneſs of attention, 


deep thought ; vehemence or ardour of mind. 
; South, 
2. Defign ; purpoſe. Arbuthnt, 
3. The tate of being intenſe or ſtrained. 
INTE'NTIONAL. 2. [ intertioncl, French.] 
Deſigned ; done dy deſign. Rogers, 
INTE'NTIONALLY. ad. from intentional.] 
1. By defign; with fixed choice. Hale. 
2. In vll, if not in action. Atterbury. 


INTENTIVE. @. [from intent.] Diligeniiy 


applied; buſily attentive. Brown, 
INTENTIVELY. ad. {from intentive.] With 
application; cloſely, | 
INTENTLY. ad. [from inten:.} With cloſe 
attention; with cloſe application; with eager 
de ſire. | Hammond, 
INTENTNESS. , {from intent. ] The fiate 
of being intent; anxious application, Swift. 
To INTER. v. a. [enterrer, French.] Jo co- 
ver under ground; to buty. Shakſpeare, 
INTERCALAR. a, | intercalaris, Lat.] 
INTERCALARY. Inſerted out of the 
common order to preſerve the equation of 


time, as the twenty-ninth of February in a 


leap year is an intercalary day. 
To INTERCALATE. v. a. | intercalo, Latin. 
Jo inſert an extraordinary day. 
NTERCALA'TION. /. [| interca/atio, Latin.] 
| Inſertion of days out of the ordinary reckon- 
ing. . Brown. 
To INTERCE'DE. v. #. [intercedo, Latin. | 
1. To pals between. 5 Newton, 
2. To mediate ; to act between two parties. 
. 5 Calamy. 
INTERCE DER. /. [from intercede.] One that 
intercedes; a mediator. 
To INTERCE'PT. . a. [interceptus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way. Sho#/peare. 
2. To abſtruct; to cut off; to ſtop from be- 
ing communicated.  Newtin, 
INTERCE'PFTION. f. [interceptic, Latin-] 
Stoppage in courſe z hinderance ; obſtruction. 
Watton. 
INTERCE'SSION. ,. [interceſſin, Lat.] Me. 
diation; interpoſition; agency between Wo 
par ties; agency in the cauſe of another. Rom. 
INTERCE'SSOR. J [intercyſhr, Lat] . 
9 


aq 
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INT 


Giitorz agent between two parties to procure 
reconciliation. i South. 
JT INTERCHA'IN. v. 4. [inter and chain. ] 
1. To chain; to link together- Shakſpeare. 
7, {NTERCH A'NGE. v. a. | inter and change. ] 
. To put each in the place ot the other; to 
give and take mutually, Shakſprare. 
2. To ſucceed alternately. Sidney. 
INTERCHANGE. {. {from the verb. ] 
. Commerce z permutation of commodities. 


Hobel. 


2. Alternate ſucceſſion. 2 Holder. 
3. Mutual donation and reception. Sourb. 
INTERCHA'NGEABLE. a. {from inter- 
ange. » 
: £1 and taken mutually. Bacon. 
2. Following each other in alternate ſucceſſion. 
| : * Tillotſon. 
INTERCHA'NGEABLY. ad. Alternately ; in 
2 manner whereby each gives and receives. Sb. 
INTERCHA'NGEMENT. „ f inter and 
change. } Exchange; mutual transerence. 
INTERCI'PIENT. j. | intercipiens, Latin. | An 
intercepting power; ſomething that cautes a 
ſtoppage. 125 Wiſeman. 
INTERCTSION. /. [inter and cede, Latin, ] 
latertuption. | 


To ſhut from a place or courſe by fomething 
ihtertening ; to incercept. Holder. 
INTERCLU'SION. /. fintorciuſus, Lat.] Ob- 
jon; interception. 1 
INTERCOLUMNILA' TION. /. | inter and co- 
luna, Latin: ] The fpace between the pillars. 
| Polton. 
J INT ERCO MM ON. v. 1. [inter and cm- 
nen.] To feed at the ſais table. Bacon. 
INTERCOMMUNITY. , [ inter and com- 
munity. ] A mutual communication or com- 
munity. | 
INTERCO'ST AL. 8. _ and cofla, Latin. ] 
Placed between the ribs. More. 
INTERCOURSE. /. fentrecours, French. ] 
1. Commerce; exchange. ton. 
2. Communication. Bacon. 
INTERCURREBNCE. fo from intercurro, 
Latin.] Paſſage between. 8 Boyle. 
INTERCU'RREN'T. 4. [intercurrens, Latin. ] 
Running between. f Boyle. 
INTBRDE*AL. ,. [inter and deal.] Trafficls; 
latercourſe. Sperjer, 
To INVERDI'CT.. v. 4. [interdico, Latin. } 
1. To forbid; to prohibit. Tic hel. 
2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 


munion- with the church. Ayliffe. 
 INTBRDYCT. /. {from the verb. ] 
1. Prohibition; protiibiting decree. Bacon. 


2. A papal prohibition- to. the clergy th cele- 
brate the holy offices. Morton. 
INTERDYCTION. . [interdifis, Latin.] 

1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. Milton. 

2. Curſe: from the papal inrerdie®. Shakſp. 
INTERDI'CTORY. . [from interdif.] Be- 


oy to an interdiction. Ain ſrvorrb. 
«INTERE'SS. v. 4. [inrerefer, French. ] 


76 INTERE'ST, To concern; to affect; 


; 


Bran. 


5+ INFERCLU'DE. w. a. [intercludo, Latin. ] 


"IT 


to give ſhare in. Dryden. 

To INTE REST. 2. x. To affect; to move; 
ro touch with paſſion. 

I'NTEREST. /. ¶ intereſt, Lat. intrret, French. ] 
1. Concern; advantage; good. Hammond. 
2. Influence over others. Clarendon. 

3. Share; part in any thing; participation. 


4. Regard to private profit. Soft. 
5. Money paid for uſe; uſury, Arbuthnot. 
6. Any ſurplus of advantage. Shakſpeares 


To INTERFERE. v. 1. f inter and frris, Lat.] 
1. To interpoſe ; to intermeddle. Swifts 


2» To Caſk ; to oppoſe each other. Smalridge. 


3- A horſe is faid to interfere, when the fide 
of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes agaivit and harts 
one of his fetlocks, or one leg hits another, 
and ftrikes off the ſkin. Farrier's Dic. 
INTERFLUENT. a. ſinterfliers, Latin. 
Flowing between, Boyle. 
INTERFU'LGENT. a. [inter and fulgens, 
Latin. ] Shining between. | 
INTERFU'SED. a. finterfuſus, Lat.] Poured 
or ſcattered between. OD Milton. 
IN'TERJA'CENCY. / [from interideers. Lat.] 
1. The act or ſtate of lying between. Hale. 
2. The thing lying between. Brown, 
INTERJACENT. a. ¶ interjacens, Lat.] In- 
tervening; lying between. Raleigh. 
IN'FERJE'CTION. . | interjefio, Latin. ] 
1. A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the mind to 
be ſeized or affected with ſome paſſton: ſuch 
as are in Engliſh, Of! alas! ab! TENN 
2. Intervention; interpoſition ; act of ſome- 
thing coming between. : Bacon. 
I'NTERIM- ſ. interim, Latin. ] Mean me; 
intervening time. Tat ler. 


To INTER IOIN. g. a. [inter and jcin.] To 


join mutually ; to intermarry. Shakſpeare. 
IN'FE'RIOUR. . [interior, Latin. ] Internal; 
inner; not outward ; not ſuperficial. Bur net. 
INTERKNO'WLEDGE. /. Liatef and Enovw- 
ledge. ] Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 
To INTERLA'CE. v. a. [entrelaſſer, Fr.] To 
intermix; to put one thing within another. 
| 85 Hayward. 
INTERLA'PSE. /. inter and lapſe. ] The flow 
of time between any two events. „ . 


To INT ERLA RD. v. 4. [ eutrelurder, Fr. 


I. To mix meat with bacon, or fe. : 
2. To interpoſe ; to inſert betweens Carew. 
3. To diverſify by mixture. Hale. 


_ To INTERLE”AVE. v. a. ¶ inter and Jeave. ] To 


chequer a book by the infertion of blank leaves. 
To INTERLINE. v. a. ſinter and line] © 
1. To write in alternate lines. Locke. 
2. To corre& by ſomething written between 
the lines. . en 


TE, Dryd, 
 INTERLINE ATION. / [inter and lincation. ] 
Correction made by writing between the lines. 


by 


"Swift. _ 


To INTERLINK. 2. a: [inter and Int.] To 


connect chains one to another; to join one in 
J another, ; . f 
INTERLOCU'TION, /. [interloeutio, Latin. 


Dryd en. 


1. Dialogue; interchange of ſpeech. Hocker. 
2. Preparatory proceeding in law, 1 2. 
F 155 ; ER 
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INTERLO'CUTOR. ſ. [ inter and /egvor, Lat.] 
Dialogiſt; one that talks with another, Boy/e. 
INTERLO'CUTORY. a. [isterlocutoire, Fr.] 
1. Conſiſting of dialogue. . Fiddes. 
2. Preparatory to decifion. | 
To INTERLO'PE. v. n. [inter and /ooper, 
Dutch.] To run between parties and inter- 


cept the advantage that one ſhould gain from 


the other. | Tatler. 
INTERLO'PER. / [from interlzpe.] One who 
runs into buſineſs to which he has no right. 
L' Eftrange. 
INTERLU'CEN T. a. | inter/ucens, Lat.] Shin- 
ing between. 
INTERLUDE. ſ. [inter and /udus, Latin. ] 
Something played at the intervals of feftivity 
a farce. Bacon. 
INTERLU'ENCY. /. [iaterluo, Lat.] Water 
"Interpoſited ; interpoſition of a flood. Hale. 
INTERLU'NAR. a. ¶ inter and luna, L.] 
INTERLU'NARY. e Belonging to the time 
when the moon, about to change, is inviſible. 
| | Milton. 
INTERMA'RRIAGE. /. ve and marriage. | 
Marriage between two families, where each 
takes one and gives another, Addiſon. 


To INTERMA'RRY. v. n. ſinter and marry.] 


To marry ſome of each family with the other. 


Swift. : 


To INTERME'DDLE. v. . ¶ inter and med- 
Alle.] To interpoſe officjouſly. Clarendon. 
To INTERMEDDLE. v. a. To intermix; to 
mingle. Spenſer. 
INTERMEDDLER. ſ. [from intermeddle.] 
One that interpoſes officiouſly; one that 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he has 
no right. * L*Eftrange. 
INTER ME'DIACY. /. 
Interpoſition; intervention. Derham. 
INTERME'DIAL. 2. Intervening; lying be- 
tween; intervenient. Evelyn. 
INTERMEDIATE. . [ intermediat, French. ] 
Intervening; interpoſed. _ 
INTERME'DIATELY. ad. [from interme- 
"diate. ] By way of intervention. 
To INTERME'LL. v. a. [entremeſler, Fr.] 
To mix; to mingle. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
INTE'RMENT. /. | enterrement, French. ] Bu- 
rial ; ſepulture. | | 
INTERMIGRA'TION. ſ. [ intermigration, Fr.] 
Act of removing from one place ro another, 
ſo as that of two parties removing each takes 
the place of the other. Hale. 
INTE'RMINABLE. a. [in and termino, Lat.] 
Immenſe; admitting no boundary. Milton. 
INT ERMINATE. 4a. | interminatus, Latin. ] 
Unbounded; unlimited. Chapman. 
INTERMINA'TION. f. [intermino, Latin. ] 
Menace; threat. Decay of Piety. 
To INTERMINGLE. v. 8. [inter and mingle. ] 


To mingle; to mix; to put ſome things 


Hooker. 


among others. 
mixed or 


To INTERMINGLE. v. 2. To be 
incorporated. - | 

INTER MISSION. . 

intermiſſio, Latin. } 


Jo INTERMIN. v. a. 


[from intermediate. ] 


Newton. © 


INT 


1. Ceſſation for a time; pauſe; intermediate 


ſtop. _—_ 
— * 4 
3. State of being intermitted. Ben 2 = 


4. The ſpace between the paroxyſms of x 
fever, or any fit, of pain. Mun. 
INTERMISSIVE. a. [from intermit.) Com. 
ing by fits ; not continual. Brits 
To INTERMI'T. v. 4. [intermitto, Lat.] Ty 
forbear any thing for a time; to interrupt 
To INTERMTT. v. a. To grow mild weng 
fits or paroxyſms. a 
INTERMI'CTENT. a. [ intermittens, Latin.] 
Coming by fits. Harvey, 
* Dinter and mix.] To 
mingle; to join; to put ſome things among 
others. Hayward. 
To INTERMͤILX. v. n. To be mingled together, 
INTERMIXTURE. f. [inter and mixturs 
Latin.] . 3 5 
1. Maſs formed by mingling bodies. Beyle. 
2. Something additional mingled in a mals, 
| Bacon. 
INTERMUNDANE. a. [inter and ee 
Latin. ] Subſiſting between worlds, or between 
orb and orb. 2 Licke, 
INTERMU'RAL. a. [inter and murus, Latin, | 
Lying between walls. Ainſwerth, 
INTER MU"TUAL. @. [inter and mutual.] 
Mutual ; interchanged. Daniel. 
INTERN. a. [ internus, Latin.] Inward; in- 


teſtine; not foreign. Hovwel, 
INTERNAL. a. [internus, Latiz.] 
I. Inward ; not external. | Locke, 


2. Intrinſick; not depending on external ac- 


cidents; real. Rogers, 
INTE'RNALLY. ad. [ from. internal. ] 

1. Inwardly. | 

2. Mentally ; intellectually. Taylur. 


INTERNE CINE. a. [internecinus, Latin.] En- 
deavouring mutual deſtruction. Hudibras, 
INTERNE'CION. f. [ internecio, Lat.] Maſ- 
Tacre ; ſlaughter. ; Hale. 
INTERN U NCIO. /. [internuncius, Lat.] Meſ- 
ſenger between two parties. 
INTERPELLA'TION. /. [inter pellatio, Lat.] 
A ſummons; a call upon. Ayliße. 
To INTE'RPOLATE. v. 4. [interpolo, Latin. ] 
1. To foiſt any thing into a place to which it 
does not belong. | Pope. 
2. To renew; to begin again. Hale. 
INTE'RPOLATION. /. [ interpolation, Fr.] 
Something added or put into the original 
matter. Cromwell. 


INTERPOL A'TOR. / [Lat.] One that foits 


in counterfeit paſſages. Swift. 
INTERPO'SAL. ſ. | from interpoſe. ] 

1. Interpoſition; agency between two _—_ 

Soul 

2. Intervention. | Glanville. 
To INTERPO'SE. v. a. [interpono, Latin. 

1. To place between; to make intervenient. 

Sg | Bacon. 

2. To thruſt in as an obſtruction, interrup- 

tion, or inconvenience. | Swift. 

3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief, nba” 


"# 


r 


ERPOS E. v. . bh. 15 5 
mon mediate; to act between two parties. 


2 To put in by way of eee Boyle. 
1 SER. ſ. [ from inter poſe. 
. Slaiſß 


1. One that comes between others. 
2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. 
INTERPOSITION. /. [ interpoſitio, Latin. ] 
1. Intervenient agency. | Atterbur . 
2. Mediation; agency between parties. d. 
3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed between 
two. : | | Raleigh. 
4. Any thing interpoſed. Milten. 
. INTERPRET. v. a. [interpretor, Latin. ] 
To explain; to tranſlate; to decipher; to 
ive a ſolution of. Daniel. 
INTERPRETABLE. a. [from interpret.] 
Capable of being expounded. Collier. 


INTERPRETA'TION. / [interpretatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of interpreting ; explanation. 

2. The-ſenſe given by an interpreter z expo- 
ſition. LE Hooker. 
z. The power of explaining. Bacon. 

INTERPRETATIVE. 4. [from interpret. 
Collected by interpretation. Hammond. 

INTERPRETATIVELY. ad. As may be 
collected by interpretation. Ray. 

INTERPRETER. /. {interpres,' Latin.) 

1. An expoſitor; an expounder. 8 Burnet. 
2. A tranſlator. Fanſba dv. 

. INTERPU'NCTION. ſ. [iter pungo, Latin. ] 
Pointing between words or ſentences. 

INTERRE'GNUM. ſ. ¶Latin.] The time in 
which a throne is vacant between the death of 

a prince and acceſſion of another. 

INTERREIGN. /. [interregne, Fr, interregnum, 
Lat.] Vacancy of the throne. Bacon. 

J. INTERRO GATE. v. a. [interrogo, Lat.] 
To examine; to queſtion. 

7INTERROGATE. v. 2. To aſk; to put 

veſtions. - - 7 Hammond. 

INTERROGA'TION. {. . [ interrogation, Fr. 

_ Interrogatio, Latin. 8 | 

1. The act of queſtioning. 

2. A queſtion put; an inquiry. Pope. 
3- A note that marks a queition: thus ? 

INTERRO'GATIVE. a. { interrogativus, L.] 
Denoting a queſtion ; expretied in a queſtion- 
ary form of words. | 

INTERRO'GATIVE. /. A pronoun uſed in 
aſking queſtions : a*, who? what? | 

INTERRO'GATIVELY. ad. [from interro- 
gative.] In form of a queſtion. 

INTERROGA'TOR. f. [from interrogate. ] 
An aſker of queſtions. 

INTERRO'GATOR Y. / [interrogatoire, Fr.] 
A queſtion ; an inquiry. Shakſpeare. 

INTERRO'GATORY. a. Containing a queſ- 
tion; expreſſing a queſtion. 

To INTHRRU'PT. 2. 4. [interruptus, Lat.] 
1. To hinder the, proceſs of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. Hale. 

2. To hinder one from proceelir g by inter- 

bofttion. Eccleſtaſticus. 
3 To divide; to ſeparate. 

INTERRU'PTEDLY. ad. {from interrupted. ] 


Coculey. 


INT 


Not in continuity; not without ſtoppages. 
0 : - Bo le. 
INTERRU'PTER. . from interrupt. ] "He 
who interrupts. - 
INTERRU'PTION. , [interruptio, Latin.] 
1. Interpofition ; breach of contiguity. Hale. 
2. Intervention; interpoſition. Dryden. 
3. Hinderance; ſtop; let; obſtruction. Sh. 
4+ Inter miſſion. Addiſon. 
INTERSCA'PULAR. 4. [inter and ſcapula, 
Latin. ] Placed between the ſhoulders. 
To INTERSCI'ND. v. a. [inter and ſcindo, 
Latin. ] To cut off by interruption. 
To INTERSCRI'BE. v. 2. [ inter and ſcribe, 
Latin. ] To write between. A 
INTERSE'CANT. 4. [ interſecans, Lat.] Di- 
viding any thing into parts. 

To INTERSECT. v. a. ¶ interſeco, Lat.] To 
cut; to divide each other mutually. | 
To INTERSECT. v. #. To meet and croſs 
each other. Wiſeman. 
INTERSE'CTION. ſ. [interſcFio, Lat.] Point 
| where lines croſs each other, Bentley, 
To INTERSE'R TT. v. a. [interſers, Lat.] To 

ut in between other things.  Brerewosd. 
INTERSE'RTION. /. [from interſert.] An 
inſertion, or thing inſerted between any thing. 
Hammond. 

To INTERSPERSE. v. 4. [interſperſus, Lat.] 


Tuo ſcatter here and there among other things. 


i Sævi ft. 
INTERSPE'RSION. /. from interſpenſe.] The 
act of ſcattering here and there. Watts. 


INTERSTE'LLAR. a. Intervening between 


the ſtars. Bacon. 
I'NTERSTICE. /. [interflitium, Latin.] 

1. Space between one thing and another. 

2. Time between one act and another, 
INTERSTFTIAL. 4. | trom ingerſtice.] Con- 

taining interſtices. a Brown. 
INTER TEXTURE. /. [intertexo, Lat.] Di- 
. verſification of things mingled or woven one 

among another. Kt 
Ty INTERTWIVNE. D. 4. [inter and tine, 
To INTERTWIT ST. & or twwf.] To unit 

by twiſting one in another. Milton. 
INTERVAL. ſ. [inter vallum, Latin. 

1. Space between places; interſtice; vacuity 3 

ſpace unoccupied, void place. Newton. 
2. Time paſſing between two aſſignable points. 

| Sevifte 
3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. Att. 


To INTERVE'NE. v. n. [interwenio, Latin. 


1. To come between things or perſons. 
2. To make intervals, Milton. 
3. To croſs unexpectedly. Taylor. 
INTERVE'NE. ſ. from the verb. ] Oppoſition, 
or perhaps interview. Out of uſe. - Wotton. 
INTERVE'NIENT. a. ¶ interweriens, Latin. ] 


Intercedent; interpoſed ; paſſing - between, 


Bacon. 
INTERVE'NTION. þ. Iinterventie, Latin. 
1. Agency between perſons. | 2 


2. Agency between antegedents and conl8- 
_ _ cutives. 


3+ later. 


LEA range. 
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. Inferpofition; the ſtate of belrg re 
; older. 
D INTERVE'RT. wv. 4. { inmterverts, Latin. ] 
To turn to another courſe. Mitten. 
INTERVIEW. f. fentrevne, French.) Mutual 
« t; foghe of each other. ' © Hooker. 
7 INTERVOLVE. . . [irter eee, Lat. 
a To involve one with an-.the:. Milte n. 
D INTERWEAVE. . 4. preter. inrerc ve, 
pert. paſſ. ftertuc wen, irtertveve, or inter- 
eveaved. inter and weave. } To mix one 
. with another in a regular texture; to inter- 


mipgle. Mitten. 
Je INTERWISH. v. a. [iter and wvifh. ] To 
with mutually tu each other. Dorne. 
INTE'STABLE. &. { intefabais, Lat.] Diſqua- 
lied to make a will. PE Ayliſfe. 

* INTE'STATE. . ſintfatur, Latin. ] Wanting 
a will; dying without a will. Dryden. 


INTESTI'NAL. a. i- tine, French, from 
intel de.] Belonging to the guts. Arbu'hnot. 
SNFTE'STINE. 2 f[intetin, French 5 inteſinus, 


Latin. _ 
1. Internat; inward; not external. Dpa. 
2. Contained in the bogey. Mitten. 
3. Domeſtic ; not foreign. Pope. 
INTE'STINE: / [rrrefiram, Latin. } The gut; 
- the bowels. Arbuthner. 


To INTHRATL. . 4. i and rhrall.] To 
enſlave; to ſhackle; to reduce to fervituce. 
0 | Prior. 
INTHRA'LMENT. /. from xrbrall.] Servi- 
tude; ſlavery. Milten. 
To INTHRO NE. . 2. Lr and tbrene.] To 

raiſe to royalty; to ſeat on a throne. Thomſen. 
INTIMACY. /. {from intimate. ] Cloſe fami- 


liarity. ' Ropers. - 


INTIMATE. 2. [rrius, Latin. ] | 
t. Inmoſt; inward ; inteſtine. Tillotſon. 
2. Near; not kept at a diſtance. South, 

3. Familiar; clofely acquainted.” Roſcormmen. 

INTIMATE: f. Iirmade, Spaniſh.] A fami- 


liar friend; ol. who is truſted with our 


- thoughts. Government of the Tongue. 
To INTIMATE. v. 4. ¶ intimer, French.) To 
_ + hint; to point cut indireaily, or not very 
plainly. | Locke. 
INTIMATELY. ad. | from intimzte.] - 
1. Cloſely ; with intermixture of parts. Arb. 
. Nearly; infeparably. Addi on. 
3. Familiarly; with cloſe friendſhip. | 
INTIMA'TION. . [from intimate.] Hint; 
obſeure or indirect declaration or direction. 


ö Addiſon. 
INTIME. a. Inward ; being within the nfs; 
internal. Not uſed. Digby. 


To INTUMIDATE. v. a. [intimider, Fr.] To 
make fearful ; to daſtardize; to make cow- 
ardly. sen _ * Lounge 

INTYRE. 2. ſentier, Fr.] Whole; undimi- 

niſhed; unbroken. Hocker. 

INTYRENESS. /. [from intire.] Wholeneſs ; 
— Donne. 

INTO. rep. {in and 70. | 
1. Noting entrance wich regard to place: be 


— 
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dent into the houſe. Nn tun 
2. Noting penetration beyoud the outhide » 
meiſiure finks into the bh dy. a Pee 
3. Noting a new ſtate to which any thing 5 
brought by the agency of a cauſe: be Was 
brought into danger by rafhnejs. Books.) 

INTO'LERABLE. 6. { in:olerabilis, Latin] 

' 4. Inofufferable ; not to be endured; ny, to 
be borne. Taylsyr 
2. Bad beyond ſuferance. 

INTO*LERABLENESS. /. from intolcrabls,] 

vality of a thing not to be endured. 8 

INTO'LERABLY. ad. [from intclerable.] To 
a degree beyond endurance. 

INTO LERAN F. a. | intolerant, Fr.] Not en- 
during; not able to endure. Arbuchret, 

To INTO'MB. v. a. (in and temb.] Jo encloſe 

in a funeral monument; to bury. 

To INTONATE. v. a. [intono, Latin.] To 
thunder. 

INVTONA'TION. ,. [ intonation, Fr. from in. 
tonat .] The act of thundering. 

To IN TONE. v. n. [from tenc.] To make a 


flow protracted noiſe. Pope. 
To INTO RT. wv. a. ¶intortuo, Lat.] To twiſt; 
to wreath ; to wring. Pepe, 


To INTU'RZICATE. v. a. in and texicum, 
—_ To inebriate z to make drunk. Bacon. 
INTOXICA'”TION. . [from intoxicate.] In- 
ebriat ion; ebiiety; the act of making drunk; 
the ſtate of being drunk. South, 
INTRA*CTABLE. a. { irtra#eabilir, Latin.) 


1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn; obſti. 
nate. Roger:. 
2. Unmanageable ; furious. eod ward. 


INTRA'CTABLENESS. /. ¶ from intra&able. 
Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs. 
INTRACTABLY. ad. [from intraall;.] 
Unmanageably 5 ſtubbornliy. 
INTRANQULILLITY. / [ir and tranguillity.] 
Unqzietneis ; want of reſt. Temple, © 
 INTRANSMU*”TABLE.'s. Lin and tranſmu- 
table.] Unchangeable to any other ſubſtance. 


i Ray. 
To INFREA'SURE. . a. [in and treaſure] 
To lay up as in a treaſury. Shatſpeare. 


To INTRE'NCH. v. #. [in and rrencher, F r.] 
To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of 


what belongs to another. Dryden, 
To INTRE'NCH. v. a. | 
1. To break with Hollows. Milton, 


2. To fortify with a trench, | 
INTRENCHANT. a. Not to be divided; 
not to be wounded ; indiviſidle. Shakſpeare. 
INTRENCHMENT. /. [from intrench. | For- 
tification with a trench. 
INTREPID. 4. [intrepide, Fr. intrepidus, Lat.] 
Fearleſs.; daring ; bold; brave. Thom ſon. 
INTREPTDII V. /. e H.] Fear- 
leſneſs; courage; boldneſs. Sof. 
INTRE'PIDLY. ad. from intrepid.] Fearlelly; 
boldly ; daringly. Pepe. 
TNTRIC ACV. /. {from irtricate.] State of 
being entangled; perplexity; involution 
complication of facts or notions. Audiſen. 
c ; ES INTRICAITE. 
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INTRICATE. a. [intricatus, Latin. ] Entan- 


gled; pefplexed ; involved; complicated; ob- 

ſeure. | Add ſon. 
% INTRICATE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
- To perplex; to darken. Ng proper, nor in 

uſe. . 5 Camden. 
INTRICATELY. ad. | from intricate.] With 
| involution of one in another; with perplexi- 

ty. , Sroift. 
INTRICATENESS. /. [ from intricate.] Per- 

plexity; involution ; obſcurity. - Sidney. 
INTRYGUE. /. [intrigue, Fr.] 

1. A plot; a private tranſaction in which at 


leaſt two parties are engaged. Addiſon. 
2. Intricacy; complication. Hale, 
4. The complication or perplexity of a fable 


or poem. Pope. 
7 INTRYGUE. v. n. | intriguer, Fr. from the 
noun.] To form plots; to carry on private 
deſigns. 75 
INTRTCGUER. f. [intrigner, Fr.] One who 
buſies himſelf in private tranſactions; one 
who forms plots; one who purſues women. Ad. 


INTRIGUINGLY. ad. from intrigue. ] 


With intrigue; with ſecret plotting. 

INTRINSECAL. a. ¶ intrinſecus, Latin. ] 

1. Internal; ſolid z natural; not accidental. 
2. Intimate; cloſely familiar. Wotton. 

INTRFNSECALLY. ad. [| from intrirſecal.] 
1. Internally; naturally; really. South. 
2. Within; at the inſide. Motton. 

INTRINSECATE. az Perplexed. 'Shakſpeare. 

INTRINSICK. 2. [ intrinſecus, Latin. ] 

1. Inward; internal; real; true. Hammond. 
2. Not depending on accident; fixed in the 
nature of the thing. Ropers. 

To INTRODU'CE. v. a. [ intreduco, Latin. ] 


1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a 


perſon, 8 ; Loc & E. 
2. To bring ſomething into notice or practice. 
B econ. 


3 To produce; to give occaſion to. Locke. 

4: To bring into writing or diſcourſe by pro- 
per preparatives. | 
INTRODU'CER. / [from introduce.] 


- 1. One who conducts another to a place or 


perſon. 
2. Any one who brings any thing into prac- 
tice or notice. Wotton. 
INTRODU'CTION. + {introduio, Latin. ] 

« The act of conducting or uſhering to any 
place or perſon. 
2. The act of bringing any new thing into 
notice or practice. Clarendon. 


3. The preface or part of a book containing 


previous matter. 


INTRODU'CTIVE. a. [introdu&if, Fr.] Ser- 


ing as means to ſomethitig elſe. South. 
INTRODU'CTORY. . [from introdufins, 
. Eatin. ] Previous; ſerving as conveyance to 
ſomething further. ; Boyle. 


 INTROGRE'SSION. /. [introgreſio, Latin. ] 


arance; the act of entering. 


| tering 
'NTBOTT. J. Lintroit, French. J. The beein- 
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ning of the maſs; the beginning of publick 

devotions. : * 
INTRO MISSION. /. [intromifſio, Lat.] The 

act of ſending in. Peac bam. 


' To INTROMIT. v. a. [intronfftto, Lat.] 


1. To ſend in; to let in; to admit, 
2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 
which any thing enters. Newton. 
- Tv INTROSPE'CT. v. #. [ introſpectus, Lat.] 
To take a view of the inſide. 
INTROSPE'CTION.' /. [from Tntroſpe&.] A 
view of the inſide. Dryden. 
INTROVE'NIENT-. a. [int and wenio, Lat.] 
Entering; coming in. Brown. 
To INTRU'DE. v. n. [intrudo, Latin. ] 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of vio- 
lence; to enter without invitation or permiſ- 
ſion. Watts. 
2. To encroach; to force in uncalled or un- 
permitte. N Cole ffians. 
To INTRU DE. v. a. To force without right 
or welcome. | | Popes 
INTRU'DER. ſ. [from waders One who 
forces himſelf into company or affairs without 
right. | Davies. Addiſon. 
INTRU'SION. f. [inirsfio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of thruſting or forcing any thing 


or perſon into any place or ſtate. Locke. 
2. Ercroachment upon any perſon or place 
unwelcome entrance. Wakes 


3. Voluntary and , uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. Wotton. 


'To INTRU'ST. wv. 4. [in and truft.] To 


treat with confidence; to charge with any 
ſecret commiſſion. 
INTUITION. F.- [ intuitus, Lavio-4 
1. Sight of any thing; immediate ledge. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of 
reaſon. FSlanville. 
INTU“ITIVE. a. [intuitivus, Latin. ] 
1. Seen by the mind immediately. - Locke. 
2. Seeing, not barely believing. Hooker. 
3. Having the power of diſcovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. Hoaler. 
INTU'ITIVELY. ad. [iatuitivement, French. 
Without deduction of reaſon ; by immediate 
perception. 3 Hooker. 
INTUME'SCENCE, 2 /. [ intumeſcence, Fr. 
INTUMESCENCY. & intumeſco, Latin. 
Swell; tumour. roton. 
INTURGESCENCE. ſ. [in and turgeſco, Lat.] 
Swelling; the act or ſtate of fwelling. 
ITU'SE. f Lanai, Lat] Bruiſee  Spenſes 
INTVU'SE. ſ. [intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. Spes 
'To INT wit Vs 4. 5 and wine. $f 
1. To twiſt, or wreath togethar. Hooker, 
2. To incompaſs by circling round it. Dryds 
To INVADE. v. a. [invado, Latin. ] | 
1. To attack a country ; to make a hoſtile 
entrance. 2 NXnolles. 
2. To attack; to afſail ; to aſſault. Shak/pe 
3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility 3 
to attack. a Dryden. 
IN VADER. /. [from invade, Ladin. 
88 N 1. One 


Arbauthnots 8 
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1. One who enters with hofiliity into the poſ- 


. A iflions of another. Bacon. 
2. An aflailant: 
3. Encroacher; intruder. Hammond. 


INVALE'SCENCE. /. Cin valeſco, L.] Strength; 
health; force. 5 Dir. 
 INVATID. a. [inva/idus, Latin.] Weak ; of 
no weight or cogency. Mit n. 
DD INVALIDATE. v. a. [from inwalid.] To 
. weaken; to deprive of force or efficacy. 
" INVALIDE. / [French.] One difabled by 
ſickneſs or hurts, Prior. 
INVALTDIT Z. / [invalidite, French. ] 
. Weakneſs; want of cogency. 


2. Want of bogily ſtrength. Temple. 


INVA“LUABLE. a. (42 and waluable.] Pre- 


cious above eſtimation; ineſtimable. Atterb. 
INVARIABLE. 4. [is valable, French. 

Unchangeable; conſtant. Brown. 
INVARIABLENESS. /. [from inwariable. ] 

Immutability; conſtancy. - 
INVARIABLY. ad. [ from invariable.] Un- 
__ _ Ehangeably; conſtantiy. Attervury. 
_ INVASION. , [inva/is, Latin. ] 


. 1. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 


ſemions of another; hoſtile encroachment. Dy. 
1. Attack of an epidemical diſeaſe. Arbutb. 


INV A'SIVE. a. [from invade. ] Entering hoſ- 
tilely upon other mers poſſeſſions. Dryden. 


INVECTIVE. /. in vecve, French. ] A cen- 
ſure in ſpeech or writing. 
_ INVECTIVE. 2. [from the noun.] Satiri- 
cal ; abuſive, by 
INVECTIVELY. ad. Satirically ; abuſively. 
* To INVEIGH. v. a. [invebs, Latin.] To 
utter cenſure or reproach. Arbuthnot. 


" INVEIGHER. . {from inveigh.] Vehement 


. raller. | 2 Wiſeman. 
To INVEIGLE. v. a. [invogliare, Italian. ] 
* To perſuade to ſomething bad or hurtful ; to 
| wheedle; to allure. Hudibras. 
© INVEIGLER. . [from inveigle.] Seducer 
deeceiver; allurer to ill. Sandys. 
Te INVENT. v. a. [in venter, French. 
1. To diſcover; to find out; to excogitate; to 
produce ſomething not made before. Arb. 
2. To forge; to contrive falſely ; to fabricate. 
Stilling fleet. 
3. To feign; to make by the imagination. 
4. To light on; to meet with, 
INVENT ER. /. [from inventeur, French. ] 
1. Ons who produces ſomething new; a de- 


viſer of ſomething not known before. Gartb. 


2. A forger. | 
"INVENTION. ſ. [inwention, French. ] 


1. Excogitation ; act or power of producing 


ſomething new. Dryden. 
2. Difcovery. PEE Its Ray. 
3. Forgery; fiction. - © " Shakſpeare.. 

Milten. 


4. The thing invented. | 
" INVE'NTIVE. 4. [inventif, Fr.] Quick at 
_ .__Contrivance; ready at expedients. Aſcbam. 
INVENTOR. / [inventor, Latin. ] 
18. A finder out of ſomething new. 
2 A contriver; a framer. 
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Hocker „ 
Di yden. 


Spenſer. . 
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INVENTORIALLV. ad. In manner of an 
inventory. 5 7 Shalſpeare. 
FNVENTORY. /. [ invertarium, Latin, ] An 


account or catalogue of moveables. Addiſe», : 


To INVENTORY. v. 4. [ inwentsrier, Fr.] 
To :egiſter; to place in a catalogue. Stab. 


INVENTRESS. / [inventrice, Fr. from in 
Hur xet. 


vcntor.] A female that invents. 
INVERSE. à. [ inverſe, Fr. inverſus, Latin,] 
Inverted ; reciprocal : oppoſed to dir:F. 
INVERSION. /. Linverſion, French; invers 
Latin. 
T's 8 of order or time, ſo as that the 
laſt is firſt, and firit laſt. Dryd:s. 
2. Change of place, ſo that each takes the 
room of the other. 
To INVERT. v. 4. [inverto, Latin.] 
1. To turn upſide down; to place in con. 
trary method or order to that Wich was be. 
fore. Waller. Dryden. Watts, 
2. To place the laſt firſt. Prov. 
3- Todivert; to turn into another channel; 
to imbezzle. Knolies, 
INVERTEDLY. ad. [from inverted.] In 
contrary or reverſed order. Derban,, 
To INVEST. v. a. [inveftio, Latin, ] | 
1. To dreſs; to clothe; to array. Milton. 
2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office, 
Hooker. Clarenden. 
3- To adorn; to grace, Shakſpeare, 
4. To confer; to give. | Bacon. 
5. To encloſe; to ſurround ſo as to intercept 
ſuccours or proviſions. b 
INVE'STIENT. a. [inveſtiens, Latin. ] Co- 
vering; clothing. Moodevard. 
INVE'STIGABLE. a. [from inveſtigate.] To 
be ſearched out; diſcoverable by rational diſ- 
quifition” Heco ber. 
To INVE'STIGATE. v. a. [inveſtigo, Lat.] 
To ſearch out; to find out by rational diſ- 
uifition. — Cheyne. 
IN VESTIGA'TION. / [invefigatio, Laun.] 
1. The act of the mind by which unknown 
truths are diſcovered, Matti. 
2. Examination. Pepe. 
INVE'STITURE. ſ. [French. ] | 
1. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any ma- 
nor, office, or benefice. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. | 
INVE'STMENT. ſ. {is and veſtment.] Dress; 
clothes; garment; habit. : Shakſpeare, 
INVE'TERACY. f. [ijrveteratio, Latin. | 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad; ob 
ſtinacy confirmed by time. 7 Add jt. 
2. [In phyſick.] Long continvance of 3 
diſeaſe. 5 
INVE'TERATE. a: [inveteratus, Latin.) 
1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. c. Bacer. 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. Swoiſ?. 
To INVE'TERATE. ws 4. ¶ invetero, Latin. 


To harden or make obſtinate by long conti. 

nuance. | awe, 
E. 

bt. 

1 


: INVE'TERATENESS. F [from inwercrs 
Milton. 
Shakſpeare. - 


Long continuance of any thing bad _ a 
nacy cagfumed by time. VET. 


Raleigb. 


„153 9 OR 


* 


IN VI DIOUSLV. ad. [from inviduous. ] 


To INVIGORATE. v. 4. [in and wigour.] 


INU IN W 


INVETERA'TION. fe -[inveteratio, Latia.] 2. A confluense of any kind. | Spenſers 
—— of —— by long To I'N VOCATE. v. as. | irvoco, Latin] Ts 
contihuance. . _ invoke; to implore ; to cali upon; to pray to. 
INVIDIOUS. a. [invidioſus, Latin.] | f 2 ien. 
1. Envious; malignant. velyn· INVOCATION. , [ia vccatio, 23 F 
2. Likely to incur er to bring hatred. Swift. I. The act of calling upon in prayer. Hooker. 
2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtznce or 
| preſence of any being. Waſe.. 
2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. INVOICE, . A catalogue of the freight of a 
AANVIDIOUSNESS. /. {from inwidious.] Qua- hip, or of the articles and price of goods ſent 
 lity of provoking envy or hatred. | 8 by a factor. ; "> 20 
To INVO'KE. v. a. [ inw?co, Latin.] To call 

upon; to implore; to pray to. Sidney. 


1. Malignantly; envioully. 


To endue with vigour; to ſtienghten; to ani- 


| mate; to enforce. : N Addi 1. To INVOLVE, D.. Cin vel, Latin. } 
INIGORATION. . tien invigeite.} . To lat j bs cover with any thing fr 
1. The act of, invigorating. | . cumfluent, 2 Dryden. 
2. The Rate of being invigarated. Morris. 2. To imply; to compriſe. Tillotſens 
INVINCIBLE. a. [invincibilis, Latin. ] In- 3. To intwitt ; to join. Ai leon. 
ſuperable; unconquerable; not to be ſubdued, 4+ To take in; to catch. Fypratt. 
? Knolles, Bentley. 5 To entangle. 3 


| INVINCIBLENESS. J. [from invincible. ] 


Unconquerableneſs ; inſuperableneſs. 
INVINCIBLY. 2d. [from invincible.] Inſu- 
perably; unconquerably, - Milton. 
INVIOLA3LE. a. | inwiolabilis, Latin. 
1. Not to be profaned; not to be injared. 


"0 £ | i Milton. 
2+ Not to be broken. A Hooker. 1 
3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. Ailton. 


INVTOLABLV. ad. [from inviolable.] Wich- 
out breach; without failure. | Spratt. 
INVIOLATE. 4. [inviolatas, Latin] Un- 
hurt; uninjured; unprofaned ; unpolluted; 
unbroken. | „ „„an. 
INVIOUS. . [invius, Latin,] Impaffable; 
unttodden. Huadibras. 
INVISIBVLITY. /. [from invible.] The 
ſtate of being inviſible; imperceptibleneſs to 
„„ ERay. 
INVISIBLE. a. [iaviſibilis, Latin.] Not per- 
- ceptible to the ſight; not to be ſeen. Sidney. 
INVI'SIBLY..ad. [from inwifible.] Impercep- 
„  tibly to the ſight. Daenbam. 
To INVISCA'L'E. D. 4. ſin and viſcus. Lat.] 

To lime; to entangle in glutinous matter. 
Brown. 


INVITATION. /. firvicatio, | Latin, ] The 


act of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 


thing with ceremony and civility, Dryden. 

To INVITE. v. 4. [ irvito, Latin. 

1. To bid; to aſk to any place. Swifts 
2. To allure ; to perſuade. Bacon. 


To INVITE. v. n. To aſk or call to any 
thing pleaſing. - Milton. 


IVI TER. / {from invite] He who invites. 


8 Smalrid ge. 
INYITINGLY.. ad. { from inviting. ] In ſuch. 
manner as invites or allures. Decay of Piety. 
To INUMBRATE. v. 2. [inumbro, Latin. ] 
8 To ſhade; to cover with ſhades. ... Di&. 


| INUNCTION. / [inun&us, Latin. Th: att 


of ſmearing or anointing. Ray. 
UNDA'TION. /. Ciaandatio, Latin. 
Wo The ovcfiow o Faters; flood; deluge, 


LY 8 
2 7 ba. by * 


t % 
* 


23. Intimate; domeftick; _ - 


Daaden. 


6. To complicate; to make intricate. Loca. 

7. To blend; to mingle together confuſedly. 
= ER. ' Milton. 
INVO'LUNTARILY. ad. I from involuntary. ] 

Not by choice; not ſpontaneouſly. _ 
INVO'LUNTARY. g. { inveluntaire, French. ] 
1. Not having the power of choice. Pope 
2. Not choſen; not done willingly. Locke. 
INVOLU'”TION. /. | inwelutio, Latin. ] 
i. The act of involving of ibwrapping. 

2. The ſtate of being entangled ; complica- 
tion. 2 . lanville. 

3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 
To INU'RE. v. a. [in and ure. ] To babituate ; 
to make ready or willing by practice to ac- 

. cuſtom. 7 Bf, Addiſon. 
INUREMENT. /. from inbre.] Practice; 
hablt; uſe; cuſtom; ff cy. Wetton. 
To INU*RN. v. a. Tofhtomb; to bury. Sb. 
INU'STION. /. [inuft#e, Latin.] The act of 

burning. „ 5 
INU TILE. a. nutilis, Latin. 
Uſeleſs; unprofitabſe. Bacon. 
INUTTILITY. / [inutilitas, Lat.] Uſeleſſ- 

nefs ; unprofitableneſs. | 
INVU'LNERABLE. a. [ invulnerabilis, Lat.] 

Not to be wounded; ſecure from wound. 

To INWA'LL. v. 4. To encloſe or fortify with 

a wall. __  Spenſers 
I'NWARDS. & + [1oponney Sang] 

1. Toward the internal parts; within. Bar. 

2. With inflexion or incurvity; eoncavely. 
© | Dryden. 
3. Into the mind or thought. '. Heokers 
TNWARD. 4. 2 
1. Internal; placed not on the outfide but 
within. * Mon. 


4. RefleRing z deeply thinking. - Pri. 


inutile, Fr. 


obs 
4. Seated in the mind. BE, Sep. 
TNWARD. . on 


N . : ">. 

t. Any thing within, generally the 8 | 
1 5 . | ton. 
a, Intimate; bear acquaintance. Sbalſpeare. 
| 882 8 © "ns 
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INWARDLY. 4d. [from inward.] 


2M 
. JOCU'ND. 4. 


JOG 
1. In the heart; privately. . Shakſpenre. 


2. In the parts within; internally. Arbutbnot. 
3+ With inflexion or concavity. | 


 INWARDNESS. / {from jnward.] Inti- 


macy ; familiarity. ” Shakſpeare. 
To INWE'AVE. preter. inwove or inweaved, 
part. paſſ. inwowe or intwoven. | in and weave. ] 
1. To mix any thing in weaving ſo that it 


forms part of the texture. Pope. 
2+ To intwine; to complicate. Milton. 


To INWO'OD. v. 3. [in and wword.] To hide 
in woods. Not uſed. Sigdneys 
To INWRA'P. v. @. [in and wrap.] 

1. To cover by involution ; to involve. Spenſer. 
2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or 
_ obſcurity. | 1 Bacon. 

3. To raviſh; to tranſport. Milton. 

INWRO'UGHT. 4. [ia and wrougbt.] A- 
dorned with work. Milten. 
To INWREATH. v. @. ſin and wreath.] 

To ſurround as with a wreath: Milton. 

B. . 

1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance - 

work. | | 

2. A low main lucrative buſy affair. Pope. 

3. A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp inſtrument. 


bs To JOB. D. 4. 


1. To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtru- 

ment. L'Eftrange. 

2. To drive in a ſharp inftiument Moxon. 
To JOB. v. n. To play the ſtockjobber; to 

buy and ſell as a broker. 7 g Pope. 
JOB's tears. ſ. An herb. Ainſwearth, 
TO'BBER. /. [from job.] 


1. A man who ſells ſtocks in the publick 
funds, 8 Swift, 


2. One who does chancework. 

JOBBERNO'WL. ſ. { jobbe, Flemiſh, dull; 
hnol, Saxon, a head. | Loggerhead; block- 
head 


,  Hudibras. 
JOCKEY. / [from Fact. 
1. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. 


2. A man that deals in horſes. 


3. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. | 
To JOCKEY. v. 4. [| from the noun. ] 
1. To joftle by riding againſt one. 
2. To cheat; to trick. 2 
JocO SE. a. Lieceſus, Latin.] Merry; wag- 
giſt; given to jeſt. Watts. 
JOCO'SELY. ad. ¶ from joceſe.] Waggiſhly; 
in jeſt; in game. | roome. 
ocSENESS. . [from jocgſe.] Waggery; 
CO SIT V. $ merriment. Brown. 
JO'CULAR. &. [Jjocularis, Latin.] Uſed in 
jeſt; merry; jocoſe ; waggiſh. ' Dryden. 
CULARITY. g. [from jocalar.] Merri- 
ment; diſpoſition to jeſt. 1 Brown. 
pocundus, Latin. ] Merry; gay; 
n. 
JOCU'NDLY. ad. [from jocund.] Merrily; 


Sayly. 11 c South. 

To JOG. v. a. [ſchoken, Dutch. ] To puſh; 

to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe, © Norris. 
To JOG. V. . : 55 5 3 


- 


101 
r. To move by ſeccuſſation; to move with 
ſmall ſhocks like thoſe of a low tret. Shakſp. 
2. To travel idly and heavily. Dryden. 
JOG. / [from the verb.] : 
1. A puſh; a ſlight ſhake; a ſudden inter- 
ruption by a puſh or ſhake. Arbutbnot. 
2. A rub; a ſmall ſtop; an irregularity of 
motion. I Glanville, 
JO'GGER. . _ Jeg.] One who moves 
heavily and dully. Dryden. 
To JO'GGLE. v. 2. To ſhake. Derhan, 
JOC'HNAPPLE. ſ. A ſharp apple. Mortimer. 
To JOIN. v. a. ¶ joindre, French.) 
1. To add one to another in contiguity. Tſajah. 
2. To unite in league or marriage. Dryden, 
3. To daſh together; to collide; to encoun- 
ter. Knulles, 
4. To aſſociate. 


Acts. 

5. To unite in one act. Dryden. 
6. To unite in concord. Corinthians, 
7. To at in concert with. Drydez, 


To JOIN. v. n. 
I. Togrowto; to adhere ; to be continuous 
with. a r 
2. To eloſe; to claſh. Sbalſpeare. 
3. To unite with in marriage, or any other 
league. an. 
4. To become confederate. Maccabees. 

JOINDER. F. [from join. ] Conjunction; join- 
ing. Not uſed. Shakſpeares 

JO'INER. ſ. [from join. ] One whoſe trade is 
to make utenfils of wood compacted. Moxon. 

JOINERY. . ers joiner.] An art whereby 
ſeveral pieces of wood are fitted and joined to- 
gether, : Maxon. 

JOINT. .. [jointure, French. ] 
1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of move - 
able bones in animal bodies. Temple. 
2. Hinge; junctures which admit motion of 
the parts. Sidney. 
3. kin joinery.] Straight lines, in joiners 

language, is called a joint, that is, two pieces 
of wood are ſhot. Moxon. 
4. A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 

5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. ; Swift. 
6. Out of JoinT. Luxated; ſlipped from 
the ſocket, or correſpondent part where it 
naturally moves. Herbert. 
7. Out of Jeix r. Thrown into confuſion 


and diſorder. Sbalſpeure. 
JOINT. A. : : 1 . 
1. Shared among many. Sbal ſptarr. 


2. United in the fame poſſeſſion. onne. 
3. Combined; acting together in conſort, 
To JOINT. =: a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To form in articulations. Ray, 
2. To form many parts into one. Dryden 
3. To join togsther in confederacy. Shakſp. 
4. To.divide a joint; to cut or quarter into 
Joints. ; f D; den. 
JOINTED! 4. [from jpirt.] Full of joints, 
knots, or commiffures. - Philips. 


IN TER. / {from jaint.] & fort of plane 


Moxone 


JOINTLY: | 


JOINTLY. od. [from joint. } 


JOT. . Ira. 


b 


Together; not ſeparately, _ Hooker. 

| 0 In 2 of union or co-operation. Dryd. 
JOINTRESS. J [from Jointure.] One who 
holds any thing in jointure. Sbalſpeare. 
JOINTSTO'OL. J. (Joint and ftoot.] A ſtool 
made nat merely by inſertion of the feet, but 
by inſerting one part in another. Arbutbnot. 

jo iN TUR E. {. [jointure, French, ] Eſtate 
ſettled on à wife to be enjoyed after her huſ- 

| band's deceaſe. 5 Pope. 
JoIST. / [from Jjoindre, French. ] The ſe- 
* condary beam of a floor. | Mortimer. 


7 018 T. v. a. ¶ from the noun.) To fit in 


ſmaller beams of a flooring. ; 
JOKE. / Liecus, Latin.] A jeſt; ſomething 
not ſerious. Watts. 


7 JOKE. v. u. Locor, Latin. ] To jeſt; to 


be merry in words or actions. Gay. 
JOKER. /. [from jote.] A jeſter; a merry 
fellow. . Denni. 
J0LE. / [ gueule, French. ] ' h 
3 perry _ Cillier. 
2. The head of a fiſh, ' Pope. 


To JOLL. v. a. [from jell, the head.] To 


beat the head againſt any thing; to claſh 


with violence. 


| JOLLILY. . [from jolly.] In a diſpoſition 


to noiſy mirth. ; _ Dryden. 
JOLLIMENT. f. [from joly.] Mirth ; mer- 
riment ; gayety. '__ , © Spenſer. 
OLLINESS. © 
tary, J 7 Len i ] 
1. Gayety ; elevation of 2 Sidney. 
2. Merriment ; feſtivity. | Aduiſen. 
JOLLY. a. [li, French. ] | | 
» x, Gay; merry; airy; cheerful. Burton. 


2. Plump; like one in high health. South. 
To JOLT, v. a. To ſhake as a carriage on 
rough ground. Swift. 
To OLT. . d. To ſhake one as a carriage does. 
JOLT. /. [from the verb.] Shock; violent 


Agitation. , Swift. 
JOLTHEAD. { A t head; a dolt; a 
grea 
blockhead. Grew. 


Jo iu, | [jonguille, French.] A ſpe- 


JORDEN. Ixon, fercus, and den, recep- 
taculum.] A pot. Po 


7. JO'STLE. v. 4. [joufter, French. ] To 
inſt 


A point; a tittle. Spenſer. 

JO'VIAL. 4. [ Jovial, F rench, ] 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. Brown. 
2. Gay; airy; Bacon. 


| merry. "I% 
JO VIALLY. ad. [from jovial.] 


gayly. "Sn | 
JOVIALNESS. ſ. {from jovial.] Gayety ; 
merriment. . 


JO'VISSANGE. ,. [rejoui/ance, French:] Jol- ... | 
| ſe [rejouigance, JJ I'REFULLY. ad. [from ire.] With iro 3 inn 


lity; merriment ; feſtivity/ - Spenſer. 
JOURNAL. 5. [journale, Fr. giornale, Ital.] 
! Daily; quotidian, Out of uſe. - Shakſpeare. 
JOURNAL. / [journal, French. ; 


J * A d; an account kept of daily tranſ. 


1 


' IR A'SCIBLE. A. 
 feible, Franch.] Partaking of the nature of 
Merrily ; | ; 


** 
IRI 
| actions. 
2. Any paper publiſhed daily. 


Arbutbnot. 


JOU'RNALIST. . [from journal.] A writer 


of journals. 

JO'URNEY. q. [journee, French.}] | 
1. The travel of a day. | Milton. 
2. Travel by land; diſtinguiſhed from a voyage 
or travel by fea. Rogers. 
3. Paſſage from place to place. Burnet. 


To JOURNEY, v. n. {from the noun.] To 


travel; to paſs from place to place. 
TO'URNEY MAN. / [journte, a day's work, 
French, and man-] A hired workman; a 
workman hired by the day. Addiſon. 


Work, ] Work performed for hire; work done 
dy the day.  - » Arbutbnot. 
JOUST. J. Loa, French.} Tilt; tourna- 
ment; mock fight. It is now written. leſs 
properly juſt, _ : Milton. 
To JOUSV. v. n. [joufter, French.} To run 
in the tilt. | * 
JO'WLER. g. A kind of hunting dog. Dryden. 
O'WTER, . A fiſh driver. Carew, 
OY, .. [Joye, French. ] 


JO'URNEY WORK. / [journee, French, and 


Milton. 


1. The paſſion produced by any happy acei- 


dent; gladneſs. South. 
2. Gayety; merriment; feſtivity. den. 
3. Happineſs; felicityj. Shakſpeare. 
4. A term of fondnefs. Sbahſpeares 
To JOY. v. n. [from the noun.] To rejoice ; 
to be glad; to exult. wh Norten. 
To JOY. *. a. * ; 
1. Tocongratulate; toentertain kindly, Pricy. 
2. To gladden; to exhilarate. ' _ Sidniy, 
3. Douer de, French. ] To enjoy; to have 
happy poſſeſſion of. Milton. 


JO'Y ANCE. ſ. ¶oiant, old French. ] Gayety; 


feſtivity. Obſolete. 8 
JO'YFUL.. a. [joy and full.] Full of joy; 
glad; exulting. Kings. 
JO'YFULLY. ad. | from jeyful.] With joy; 
gladly. Wake 

; 


JO'YFULNESS., /. [from jeyful.] Gladnet 
Joy. . euteronomy . 
JO'YLESS. 4. [from joy. ] . 
1. Void of joy; feeling no ure. Dryden. 
2. Giving no pleaſure. ©, Sia omin 
JO'YOUS. a. [joyeux, French.]J 7 
I. Glad; gay; merry. Prior. 
2. Giving joy. Spenſer, 


IPECACUANHA. C An Indian plant, taken 


to procure vomits. Hill, 


iraſcibilis, low Latin; ir- 


1 5 Dighy. 
IRE. g. [Freack'; irs, Latin.] Anger; rage; 
paſſionate hatred. 8 Dryden. 
IREF UL. a. [ire and full.] Angry; raging 3 
furious. D den. 


* 


angry manner. 


TRIS. ſ. [ Latin. 


1. The rainbow. = FL Brown, 
2. * of light reſembling the 
01 3 : 


rainbow, 


* 
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' TRONY. /- 
» ſpeech in which the meaning is contrary to 


IR R 


rainbow. Newton. 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
4. The flower-de-luce. | Milton. 
To IRR. v. a. [yrk, work, Iſlandick.] 7: 

irks me; I am weary of it. Shakſpeare. 
IVRKSOME. a. [from irk,] Weariſome; te- 

dious ; tronbleſome. Swift. 
IVRKSOMELY. ad. [ from irkſome. ] Weari- 
ſomely; tediouſſy. | 
TRESOMENESS. f. [from irkſeme.] Tedi- 
ouſneſs; weariſumeneſs. 
IRON. / [inen, Saxon. ] 

1. & metal common to all parts, and of a 
mall price. Though the lighteſt of all me- 
- tals, except tin, it is the hardeſt; and, when 

pure, naturally malleable : when wrought into 

Neel, or when in the impure ſtate from its 
- firſt fuſion, in which it is called caſt iron, it 

is ſcarce malleable. Iron is very capable of ruſt, 

very ſonorous, and requires the ſtrongeſt fire of 
all the metals to melt it. Iron has greater 
medicinal virtues than other metals. Hill. 


2. Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron: 


s, a flat iron, or ſmoothing iron. Pope. 
3. Chain; ſhackle; manacle, Pſalms. 
IRON. 2. . 
1. Made of iron. Mortimer. 
2. Reſembling iron in colour. FWo:d<vard. 


3+ Harſh; ſevere; rigid; miſerable. Craſharv. 
4. Indifioluble 5 unbroken. Philips. 
F. Herd; impenetrable. 
Jo IRON. ». a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſmooth with an iron. 
2. To ſhackle with irons. - 


- IRO*NICAL. @. [from irony.] Expreſſing 


thing and meaning another. Brown. 
IRONICALLY. ad. [from ironical.] By the 
uſe of irony. * Bacen. 
IRONMONGER. /. [iron and monger.] A 
dealer in iron, : ; 
TRONWOUD. , A kind of wood extremely 
hard, and fo ponderous as to fink in water. 
TRON WORT. /. A plant. Miller. 


YRONY. a. [from iren.] Made of iron; par- 


taking of iron. Hammond. 
[irenie, French.] A mode of 


Sewift. 


the words. 


IRR A'DIANCE. 3 
MRA DIA NC. * Liradianct, French. ] 


2. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon 
any object. * | © Brown. 
2. Beams of light emitted. Milton. 


* 


Jo IRRA'DIATE. v. 4. ſirradio, Latin.] 
1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; to 
| South. © 


brighten. i 
2. To enlighten intellectually; to jilumine ; 
to illuminate. 


3. To animate by heat or light. Hale. 


4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments. Pope. 
IRRADIA'VION. /. [irradiaticn, French. ]. 
x. The act of emitting beams of light. Digby. 
2, Illumination; intellectual light. Hal. 
IRR TIONAL. a. | irrationalis, Latin. 
. Voie of regſen; yoid of underſtanding ; 


Shakſpeare. - 


ilton. 


IRR 


wanting the diſcourfive faculty. 
2. Abſurd; contrary to reaſon, Hare 
IRRATIONA'LITY. J. [from ra 

Want of reaſon. ; 
IRRA'TIONALLY. ad. [from ir aral] 

Without reaſon; abſurdly. ; 


TRRECLATTMABLE. a. [ in and reclaimable. 


Not to be reclaimed ; not to be changed to 
the betrer. | Addi en. 
IR RECONCILABLE. a. [irrecencileable, Fr.] 
1. Not to be reconciled; not to be appeaſed. 
. Dryden, 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent. Rogers. 
IRRECONCFLABLENESS. /. [from irre. 
concilable.] Impoſſibility to be reconciled, 
IRRECONCFLABLY. ad. {from jrrecer. 
cilable.] In a manner not admitting recon. 
ciliation. . $ 
IRRECONCILED. 4. ſin and reconciled, ] 
Not atoned. — Shakſpeare. 
IRRECO'VER ABLE. 4. [ir and recoverable.] 
1. Not to be regained ; not to be reſtored yr 
repaired. 
2. Not to be remedied. 
IRRECO'VERABLY. ad. from irrecover. 
able. | Beyond recovery; pait repair. Milton. 
IRREDUCIBLE. . [ia and reducib/e.] Not 
to be reduced. , Beyli. 


IRREFRAOGABTLITV. /. [from irrefraga- 


ble.] Strength of argument not to be 78. 
futed. 
IRREFRA'GABLE. a. [ irrefragabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be confuted; ſuperior to argumenzal 
oppoſition. Swift, 


- IRREFRA'GABLY. ad. [ from irrefragable,] 


With force aboye confutation. Atterbury, 
IRREFU'TABLE. 4. [irrefutabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be overthrown by argument. 
IRRE'GULAR. 6. [irregulier, Fr. irregulari:, 
Latin. } 
1. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. 
| ' Prior. 
2. Immethodical; not confined to any cer- 
tain rule or order. Milton. Cowley. 
3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. 
IRREGULA'RITY. f. [ irregularite, Fr.] 
1. Deviation from rule. 
2. Neglect of method and order. Brown, 
3. Inordinate practice. | Rogers, 
IRRE'GULARLY. ad. [from irregular] 
Without obſervation of rule or 3 
g . ecke. 
To IRRE'GULATE. v. 3. To make regular; 
to diſorder. Brown. 
IRRE'LATIVE. 4. [in and relativus, Lat.] 
Having no reference to any thing; ſingle; 
unconnected. Briaun. 


TRRELUGION. /. [irreligion, Fr.] coy 


of religion; impiety. gers. 
IRRELYGIOUS. a. [ irreligieux, French. | 
1. Contemning religion; impious. South. 
2. Contrary to religion. Sauifi. 
IRRELYGIOUSLY. ad. {from irrelgieus. 
With impiety; with irrehgion. _ 
IRRE'MEABLE. 4. [irremeabilis, pgs vo | 
m 
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mitting no return. 
ARTE DIARLE. as ¶irremediable, Fr.] Ad- 
mitting no cure; incurable, Bacon. 


 IRREMEDIABLY. ad. | from irremediab/e. ] 


Without cure. Taylor. 


TIRREMISSIBLE. a» [ irremiſſable, Fr.] Not to 


be pardoned. 


© IRREMISSABLENESS. /. The quality of 


being not to be pardoned. Hammond. 
IRREMO'VEABLE. a. {in and remove] Not 

to be moved; not to be changed. Sha#ſpeare. 
IRRENO'WNED. 4. [in and renown. | Void 

of honour. penſer. 
IRRE'PERABLE. 4. [irreparabilis, Latin. ] 

Not to be recovered ; not to be repaired. 
JIRREPARABLY. ad. Without recovery; 
without amends. B:yle. 
IRREPLE'V1ABLE. @. [in and repleuy.] Not 
to be redeemed. A law term. | 
IRREPREH'ENSIBLE.' 4. [irreprebenſibilis, 

Latin. ] Exempt from blame. 
IRREPREHENSIBLY. ad. [from irrepre- 
 benfible.] Without blame, 


IRREPRESE'N TABLE. a. [in and repreſent.] D 


Not to be figured by any repreſentation; Still. 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE. a. [in and reproach- 
able. Free from blame; free from reproach. 

| | Atteròùury. 


" IRREPRO'ACHABLY. ad. [from irreproach- 


able.] Without blame; without reproach. 
IRREPRO'VEABLE. as ¶ in and reproveadle.] 
Not to be blamed ; irreproachable. 
IRRESISTIBFLITY. / {frem irrefii5/e.] 

Power of force above oppoſition. Hammond. 


IRRESI'STIBLE. 4. [irre/iflible, Fr.] Supe- 


perior to oppoſition . ocker. 
IRRESIUSTIBLY. ad. ¶ from irręſiſtible.] In a 
manner not to be oppoſed. Rogers. 
IRRESOLUBLE. a: [in and refolubilis, Lat.] 
Not ta be broken; not to be diſſolved. Boyle, 
IRRESOLUBLENESS. /. | from irreſolable.] 
- Reſiſtance to ſeparation in the parts. Hoyle. 
IRRESO'LVEDLY. ad. [in and refolved.] 
Without ſettled determination. Beyle. 
IRRESOLUTE. a. [in and reſelute.] Not con- 
ſtant in purpoſe; not determined. Temple. 
IRRESOLUTELY. ad. {from irreſolule.] 
Without firmneſs of mind; without deter- 
mined purpoſe. : | 
IRRESOLU'TION. .. [irreſolation, French. ] 
Waat of firmneſs of mind. Addiſon. 
IRRESPECTIVE. a. [in and reſpective.] 
Having no regard to any circumſtances. 
Nogers. 


MRESYECTIVELV. 4d. [from irre rr. 


Without regard to circumſtances. Hammond. 
IRRETRIE'VABLE. a. ſin and retrieve. ] 
| wr to be repaired; irrecoverable; irrepa- 
- rable. 

IRRETRIE'VABLY.' ad. Irreparably; irre- 
coverably, . 5 Mood ⁊v ard. 

IRRE'VERENCE. ,. {irreverentia, Latin. ] 
1, Want of reverence z want of veneration 


IRRITA”TION. F. [irritatis, Latin.] | 


|  Arbuthnot. 
IRRU'PTION. / [ irruptio, Latin. } 


ISCHURE'TICK. /. 


preſſed. 
I'SCHURY. /. [tz 
18H. f. [ire, Saxon.] | | 
1. A termination added to an adjeQive to 


4+ ST: 


Dryden, IRRE'VERENT. 42. [ irreverent, Fr.] Not 


paying due homage or reverence; not ex- 
preſſing or conceivirg due veneration or re- 
lpect, . Ralcigh. 


IRRE'VERENTLY. ad. Without due reſpect 


or veneration. Government of the Tongue. 


IRREVERS!BLE. a. 75 and reverſe.] Not 


to be recalled ; not to be changed. Rogers. 


IRREVERSIELY. ad. [from n 


Without change. Hammend. 


IRRE'VOCABLE. 4. [irrevocahilis, Latin. ] 


Not to be recalled ; not to be brought back 3 
not to be teverſcd, Dryden. 


IRRE'VOCABLY. ad. [from irrevecable.] 


Without recall. Beyle. 


. To YRRIGATE. w. a. [irrigo, Lats] To wet; 


to moiſten ; to water. Ray. 


IRRIG ACTION. /. from irrigate.] The act 


of watering or moiſtening. Bacon. 
IRRI'GUOUS. a. { from irrigate.] 
1. Watery; watered. Milton. 
2. Lewy; moiſt. Philip:. 


, IRRISION. / [irrifo, Latin.] The act of 


N od . 


laughing at another. 


To YRRITATE. v. a, [irrito, Laid 
ren . 


I. To provoke; to teaſe. 


2. To fret; to put into motion or diſorder - - 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed contact 3 
to ſtimulate; to vellicate. Bacon. 


3. To agitate; to-enforce. Bacon. 


1. Provocation; exaſperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. 


1. The act of any thing foreing an entrance. 


A Burnett. 
2. Inroad; burſt of invaders into any place. 


Addiſon . 


IS. oy Saxon. ] The third perſon fingular of 


to be: J am, thou art, he is. 


ISCHIA'DICK. 4. [i-y:254x3;.] In anatomy, 


an epithet given to the veins of the foot that 
terminate in the crural. Harris. 
iſcbaretigue, French. ] 
Such medicines as force urine when ſup- 


expreſs diminution; as, bluiſh, tending to 
blue. 22 
2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the determination of 


a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, Swediſh. _ 


3. It likewiſe notes participation of the qua- 
lities of the ſubſtantive: as, man, manniſp. 


I'SICLE. / [from ice. A pendent ſhoot of ice. 


More properly icicle. _ Dryden. 


ISINGLA'SS. * from ice, or iſe, and glaſs, , 
that is, matter congealed into glaſs. | I/nglafs 
is 2 tough, firm, and light lubſtance, of a whit- , 


iſh colour, much reſembling gu. 
from which nglaſt is prepared is a ix of 
ſturgeon. From the inteſtines of i © 7% 
the i/inglaſs is prepared by boiling. Hel; 


*. 
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want of reſpect. 3 8 
2, State of being diſregarded. CREE FSINGLASS Stone. This foſſil is one 
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xvpia.] A foppage of urine, 


4 


- 


* 


e 


pureſt of the natural bodies. It is found in 
broad maties compoſed of thin flakes. The 
maſſes are brownith or reddiſh ; but the plates 
feparated, are perfectly pellucid. The an- 
cients made their windows ot it, inflead of 
glaſs. 7 Hill. 
TSLAND. ſ. [inſala, Latin; "ſola, Italian. It 
is pronounced iland.] A tract of land ſur- 
rounded by water. Tbemſon. 
FSLANDER. , [from and.] An inhabicant 
of a country ſurrounded by water. Theron. 
ISLE. /. fifte, French. Pronounced ny, | 
1. An iſland; a country ſurrounded by 
water. 
2. A long walk in a church, or publick 
building. Pope. 


ISOPER]JME'TRICAL. / Lie, win, and 


sp.] In geometry, are fuch figures as 
ave equal perimeters or circumferences. 
ISO'SCELES. ſ. That triangle which hath only 
two fides equal. Harris. 
VSSUE. /. {iſſue French. ] 
1. The act of paſſing out. 
2. Exit; egreſs, or paſſage out. 
3. Event; conſequence. 
4. Termination; concluſion. Broome. 
8 uel deduced from premiſes. Shakp. 
A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle for 
the diſcharge of humours. Wiſeman. 
7. Evacuation. Matthew, 
8. Progeny ; offspring. Dryden. 
# {In law.] Ie bath divers applications: 
ſometimes uled tur the children begotten be- 
tween a man and his wife; ſometimes for 
1 growing from an amercement; ſome- 
times tor profits of lands or tenements; ſome- 
times for that point of matter depending in 
ſuit, whereupon the parties join and put their 
cauſe to the trial of the jury. Cowel. 
To ISSUE. v. n. [uſcire, Italian. ] 
1. To come out; to paſs out of any place. 


en 


Proverbs. 


Fairfax. 


2, To make an eruption. 


3. To proceed as an offspring. Kings. 
4. To be produced by any fund. life. 

5. To run out in lines. ö Bacon. 
To ISSUE. v. a. © 8 
1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. Bacen. 


2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively. 
Es i Clarendon. 
FSSUELESS. a. [from ize.] Without off. 
ſpring; with · ut deſcendants. | Carew. 
ISTHMUS. . [fbmus, Latin.] A neck of 
land joining the peniniula to the main con- 
"pL... * Sandys. 
IT. $roncun. hir, Saxon. ]. | 8 
1. The neutral demonttrative. Cooley. 
2. Tt is uſed for the thing; the matter; the 
affair. 2 | Sbatſpeare. 
3. 1: is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 


to give an emphaſis: as, ſpe dances it well. 
| Locke. 


4. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, 
| -or rudely to perſons. = Sbaſpeare. 
"PF 0 
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TTEM. ad. 
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1. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagious 
which overſpreads the body with ſmall Puſtules 


filed with a thin ſerum, and raiſed by a ſmal} 


animal. It is cured by ſulphur, Hudibya; 
2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, 
which is eaſed by rubbing. f 
3. A conſtant teaſing dehre. . Pope 
To ITCH. wv. ». [from the noun.} - ** 
1. To feel that uneaſineſs in the ſkin which 
is remcved by rubbing. Dryden, 


2. To long; to have continual deſire. Sat. 


ITCHY. 8. 1 iteb.] Infected with the itch 
Latin. ] Alſo. A word uſed when 
any article is added to the former. 
ITEM. / 
1. A new article. Sbal ſpegre 
2. A hint; an innuendo. Glanwille, 
To I TERATE. v. a. [ itero, Latin. ] 
1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcye 


by frequent mention. _ Hooker, 
2. To do over again. Mien, 

I'TERANT. 8. | #terans, Latin. ] Repeating, 
Bacon, 


ITER A*TION. /. [iteratio, Latin. ] Repetition; 
recital over again. | Hammond, 
ITYNER ANY. a. | itinerant, Fr.] Wandering ; 
not ſettled, Addiſon, 
ITINERARY. ſ. [itinerarium, Lat.] A book 
of travels. Addiſon. 
ITINERARY. a. [iinerarius, Latin. ] Tra- 
elling ; done on a journey. Bacon, 
ITSE'LF. pronoun. | it and ſelf.] The neutral 
- reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 


JU'BILANT. a. [jubilans, Latin. ] Uttering 


ſongs of triumph. Milton, 
JUBILA'TI1ON. . [jubilatien, Fr. jubilatio, 
Lat.] The act of declaring triumph. 
JU'BILEE. /. [jubilum, low Latin. ] A publick 
feſtivity. : Dryden. 
JUCU'NDITY. f. [jucunditas, Lat.] Pleaſant- 
neſs; agreeableneſs. . Brown, 
U'DAS Tree. ſ. A plant. Mortimer, 
To JUDAFZE. v. x. [judaiz2, low Lat.] To 
conform to the Jews. | Sandys. 
JUDGE. . [juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real or per- 
ſonal. | Milton, 
2. One who preſides in a court of judicature. 
g Sbabſpeare. 
3. One who has ſkill ſufficient to decide upon 
the merit of any thing. Pope. 
To JUDGE. v. 4. [juger, French. ] 
1. To paſs ſentence. Geneſis, 
2. To form or give an opinion. Milton, 
3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh. Addiſen. 
To JUDGE. v. 2. a 
1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 
thoritatively. Dryden. 
2. To pals ſeveie cenſure; to doom ſeve ely. 
7 Matthew. 
JU'DGER. , [from judge.] One who forms 
judgment or paſſes ſentence. Digiy- 


FUDGMENT. . Dugement, French. ] 


1. The power of diſcerning the relations be; 


tween 


— 
} 
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or one ofition and another. 
5 _ term OY Locke. 


Doom; the right or power of paſſing 
_ - i oh - Shakſpeare. 
2 The act of exercifing judicature. Addiſon. 
Determination; deciſion. Burnet. 
bp The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 
and impropriety. Dennis. 
6. Opinion; notion. - Shakſpeare. 
7. Sentence againſt a criminal. Milten. 
8. Condemnation. Tillotſon. 
9. Puniſhment inflited by providence. Add. 
5 Diſtribution of juſtice. Arbutb not. 
1. Juſticiary laws ; ſtatutes. Deuteronomy. 
8 The laſt doom. ran ea re. 
U'DICATORY. J. [judito, Latin. ] 
1. Diſtribution of juſtice, _ . 
2. Court of juſtice. + © Atterbury. 
ICATURE. /. [ judicature, Fr.] Power 
of diſtributing juſtice. Bacon. South. 
DYCIAL. 2. [| judicium, Latin, ] 
1+ Practiſed in "the diſtribution of publick 


juſtice. Bentley. 
2. Inflicted on as a penalty. South. 
JUDICIALLY. ad. from PR J In the 
forms of legal juſtice. Grew. 
JUDFCIARY., as [ janieiaire French. ] Paſſ- A 
ing judgment upon any thing. Boyles 
JUDFCIOUS, as [ judicieux, Fr.] Prudent; 
wiſe z ſkilful. - Toke, 


JUDICIOUSLY. ad. [from judicious.] Skil- 


hn wiſely. Dryden. 

L jugge, Daniſſ-] A large drinking 

2 wich a gibbous or ſwelling belly. Swwif7. 
To JU'GGLE. v. n. [| jougler, French. ] 


i. To play tricks by flight of hand. Digby. 


2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture. Shakſps 

JU'GGLE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A trick by legerdemain. ES 
2. An impoſture ; a deception.  Tilktſon, 

JUGGLER. /. [from Juggle.} © 

1. One who practiſes flight of hand; one 
who deceives by nimble conveyance. Sandy Fo 
2. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. - Donne. 

JU'GGLINGLY. ad. en juggle. In a de- 
ceptive manner. 

JUGULAR. a. [ Jugulum, n Belonging 


to the throat, * 8 
JUICE. /. [ jus, French. ] 

1. The liquor, ſap, or water o lants and 

fruits. Watts. 

2. The fluid in animal bodies. en Jon ſon. 
JUICELESS. a. from juice. ] Dry; without 


moiſtare, Mare. 
JUrCINEss. /, [from juices] Plenty of juice; 
ſuccutence. 
Jur CY. a. [from juice.] Moiſt; full of juice; 
cculent. Milton. 
1. JUKE, v. n. | jucber, "YT To kerch upon 
any Aon £ as birds. 


JUJUB . A plant. The fruit! is like a 
Jo JUBES. ſmall plum, 1585 it has little 
eln the ſtone Miller. 


JV LAP. h [Arabick ; julopium, low Latin. ] 
3 8 form of medicine, made 


To JUMP. v. n. [gumpen, Dutch. 


JUN 


af fimple and compound water ſweetened, and 
ſerves for a vehicle to other forms not ſo con- 
venient to take Mone. "_ 
JU'LUS. . 1 
1. July flower. | 
2. Thoſe long worm-like tuft: or palms, as 
they are called, in willows, which, at the be- 
ginning of the year, grow out, and hang pen- 
dular ; catkin. Miller. 
ILV. J. [ Julius, Lat.] The month ancientiy 
called guintilit, or the fifth from March, 
named July in honour of Julius Ceſar; the 
ſeventh month from January. 
FUMART. ſ. ¶ French. ] The mixture of a. 
bull and a mare. Locke. 
To JU'MBLE. v. a. To mix violently and con- 
fuſedly together, Locke. 
To JU'MBLE. v. n. To be agitated together. 
Sevift. 
JU'MBLE 7. [from the verb.]. Confuſed mix- 
ture; violent and confuſed agitation. 
JU'MENT. /. {-jument, Fr.] Beaſts of burden. 
Browne 


1. To leap; to ſkip ; to move forward with- 


out ſtep or ſliding; to bound. Swift. 
2. To leap ſuddenly. To Collier. 
3. To jolt. Nabum. 


4. To agree; 5 tally ; to join, Fa 
UMP. ad. Exactly nice bakſpeare. 
JUMP. . [from cbelerb.] 1 1 | 
1. The act of ; — a leap; a ſkip; a 
bound. Locke. 
2. A lucky chance. Shakſpeare. 
3. [ jupe, Fr.] A+ waiſtcoat;z limber Rays 
worn by fickly ladies. Cleaweland. 
JUNCATE. / | juncade, French, ] {30 
1. Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of curds 
and ſugar. 
2. Any delicacy. Milton. 
3. A furtive or private entertainment. 
JU'NCUUS. a. Lg Latin. } Full of bul- | 
. ruſhes. : 
JUNCTION. /. [ jun#ion, French. ] Union z 
coalition. Auadiſen. 
JU 'NCTURE. /. [ 7unfura, Latin. 
1. The line at which two things are joined 


together. 1 Beyle. 


5 Joint; articulation. | Hale. 
3. Union; amity. KX. Charles, 
4. A critical point or article of time. Addiſon. * 

JUNE. g. [ j«in, Fr.] The ũxth month from 


3 

JU'NIOR, 2. | junior, Latin.] One younger | 
than another. Swift. 

JU'NIER. . [7 Juniperns, Latin, ] A tree. 

JUNE. /, [probably an Indian word.) 
1. A ſmall ſhip of China. 

2. Pieces of old cable. 
U'NKET. /. ¶ properly uncate. ö 

1. A — 1 Sbalſpeare. 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. | 

To N v. a. ¶ from the noun, ] 

1. To feaſt ſecretly ; 5 to make entertainments 
by ſtealth, * A 


# , b 
Bacon. 


— 
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2. To feaſt, Forth. 
JU*NTO. /. [Itakan.] A cabal; a kind of 
men combined IA any ſecret deſign, Swf?. 
FVORY. /. [ ivoire, French. } Tvery is hard, of 
a white colour: the elephant carries on each 
fide a tooth of fix or ſeven feet in length; the 


two ſometimes weighing three hundred and 


thirty pounds: theſe ivory tuſks are hollow 


from the baſe to a certain height. Hill. 
JUPPON. . [ juppor, Freach. ] A ſhort cloſe 
coat. Dryden. 


RAT. . [ juratus, Latin.] A magiſtrate in 


fome corporations. 


 JURATORY. a. [ juratoire, French.] Com- 


priſing an oath. Ayliffe. 
JURIFDICAL. 4. [ juridicus, Latin. ] 
3. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice. 
2. Ufed in courts of juſtice. Hale, 
JURTDICALLY. ad, [ from juridical. }] With 
legal authority. NE: | 
JU'RISCONSULT. | juris cenſultus, Latin. ] 
One who gives his opinion in cales of law. 
| | Arbutbret. 
JURISDI'CTION. /. ¶ Jar iſdictio, Latin.] 

7. Legal authority; extent of power. Hayæo. 
2. Diſtrict to which any authority extends. 
JURISPRUDENCE. . [ juriſprudence, Fr. 
juriſprudentia, Latin.] The ſcience of law. 
JURIST. ,. | zurifte, French. ] A civil lawyer; 

a man who profeſſes the ſcience of the law ; a 

civilian, | | 
JUROR. /. f yuro, Latin. ] One that ferves on 

the jury. Spenſer. Dryden. 


U'RY. . | jurati, Latin; jur:, French.] A 
| J 57 


company of men, ſworn to deliver truth upon 
uch evidence as ſhall be delivered. Trial by 
aſſiſe, be the action civil or criminal, perſonal 
or real, is teferred from the fact to a jury. 
This ju: y is moſt notorious in the great aſ- 
fiſes, and in the quarter- ſeſſions, and in them 
it is called a jury, whereas in other ceurts it 
- bs often termed an inqueſt. The grand jury 
conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four, who con- 
fider of all bills of inditment, which they 
either approve by writing upon them d 
vera, or diſallow by writing igoramus. Such 
2s they approve, are further referred to another 
Jury. Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real, 
are fo many as can be had, of the hundred, 


where the land in queſtion doth lie, and four 


at the leaſt. Convel. 
JU'RYMAN. ſ. | jury and man.] One who is 
impannelled on a jury. Swift. 


JURYMAST,. /. So the ſeamen call whatever 


they fet up in the room of a maſt loſt in a 

fight, or by a ftorm. Harris. 

JUST. a. [ jufte, French. ] 

1 Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the dif- 
tribution of juſtice. Dryden. 
2. Honeſt 3 without crime in dealing with 

| 8. Tillotſon. 
3+ Exact; proper; accurate. Glanville. 
4+ Virtuors; innocent; pure, Matthero. 
s. True; not forged. Hooker. 
6. Equally retributed. Romans, 


FP 


„ 


9 


7. Complete without ſuperfluity or defeR, 


8. Regular; orderly. Alon 
9. Exactiy proportioned. Shak(prore. 
10. Full; of tull dimenſions. Krolles, 


JUST. ad. i 
1. ExaQly; nicely; accurately, osze, 
2. Merely ; barely. Dryden. 

3+ Nearly ; almoſt. Temple, | 

JUST. /. | joufte, F rench. ] Mock encounter on 
- horſeback. Fouft is more proper. Dryder, 
To JUST. v. n. | Jcuſter, F rench. ] 

1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt, 

2. To puſh; to drive; to juſtle. 
JUSTICE. }. | juftice, French. ] 

1. The virtue by which we give to every man 


What is his due. . Locke. 
2. Vindicative retribution z puniſhment: op- 
poſed to mercy. Bacon, 


3. Right; aſſertion of right. Sbakſpeare, 
4+ [ juſticiarius, Latin.) One deputed by the 
king to do right by way of judgment, | 

5. Ju'srTIcE ef the Kings Bench. ¶ juſtci. 
arius de Banguo Regis. } Is a lord by his office, 
and a chief of the reit; he i, called capital! 
Jufticiarius Argliz. His office is to determine 
all pleas of the crown; ſuch as concern of- 
fences committed againſt the king; as trea- 
ſons, felonies, and mayhems. 

6. Ju'sTICE of the Ummon Pleas, Is a lord 
by his office, and is called dominus juſticiarius 
communium placitorum. He origina.ly did de- 
termine all caufes at the common law; that 

- Is, all civil cauſes between common perſons, 

as well perſonal as real; for which cauſe it 
Was called the court of common pleas, in op- 
poſition to the pleas of the crown. 
7. Ju'sTiCEs of Afiſs. Are ſuch as were 
wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent into 
this or that county to take atliles. 
8. Ju'sT1cEs in Eyre. In French, err, 
iter. In ancient times they were ſent into 
divers counties, to hear pleas of the crown, 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects, who mult elſe 
have been hurried to the king's bench. 
9. Ju'sTIcts of Gaol Delivery. Are ſuch 
as are ſent to determine all cauſes pertain- 
ing to ſuch as for any offence are caſt into 
a gaol. | 
10. Ju'sTiIcrs of Nif Prius. Are all one 
now-a-days with juſtices of aſſiſe. 

11. Ju'sTICEs of Peace. [| juſticiarii ad a- 
cem. Are appointed by the king's commil- 
fion to attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell ; of whom ſome are made of the 
quorum, becauſe buſineſs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the preſence of one of 

them. Capel, 

 JU'STICE. S. a. [from the noun. ] To 20. 
miniſter juſtice to any. 8 Hayward, 

JU'STICEMENT, /. {from juſtice, ] Procedure 
in courts. | „ 

JU'STICER. f. [from To. juſtice.] Adminiftra- 

tor of juſtice. | 5 Davits, 


ce 


\ 


KAYLE. ,. [quille, French.) 


office of juſtice. Swift. 


* TICIABLE. a. [from juſtice.) Proper to 


$ 
examined in courts of juſtice. 
U'STIF IABLE. a. [from ju/tify. ] Defenſible 
by law or 1eaſon- . — Brown. 
USTIFIABLENESS. /, [from Juſtifiable.] 


- Reftitude ; bility of being fairly defeaded, 
. K. Charles. 


S TIFIABLV. ad. [ from jaſtiable.] Right- 
8 5 - as to be ſupported by right. Locke. 
USTIFICA'TION. /. [ juſtification, French. ] 
. Abſolurion. EP" Shakſpeare. 
2. Defence; maintenance; vindication ; ſup- 
| Swift. 


. Peliverance by pardon from ſins paſt. 


P E Clar ke. 
USTIFICATOR. , [from jufify.] One who 
ſupports, defends, vindicates, or juſtifies. 


JU'STIFIER. . [from 5015) One who juſ- 


rifies z one who defends or abſolves. Romans. 
To JUSTIF V. v. 4. | juſtifier, French. ] 

1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abſolve 

from an accuſation. Dryden. 


+42," To raintain;z to defend; to vindicate. 


Atterbury. 


| 3 To free from paſt ſin by pardon. Acts. 


* 
To [U'STLE. w. 1. [ joufter, French. ] To en- 
counter; to Claſh ; to ruſh againſt each other. 


To JU'STLE. v. a. To puſh; to drivez to 
force by ruſhing againſt it. Brown. 
JU'STLY. ad. | from juft. ] 


I. Uprightly ; honeſtly; in a juſt manner. 


Sth Soath. 

- 2. Properly ; exactly; accurately. Dryden. 
JU'STNESS. ſ. | from jufe.] b 

I. Juſtice ; reaſonableneſs; equity. ShaKſp.- 

2. Accuracy; exactnals ; propriety. Dryden. 

To JUT. v. n. To puſh or ſhoot into promie 

nences; to come out beyond the main bulk. 

| Motten. Brome. 

To JU'TTY. v. 4. [from jut.] To ſhoot out 


beyond. ; Shaiſpeare. 

_ JUVENILE. a. | ;uvenilis, Latin.] Young ; 

youthful. Bacon. 
JUVENTLITV. q. { from Juvenile. X 

1. Youthfulnels. Glanville, 

2. Light and careleſs manner. Glanville, 


JUXTAPOSITION. /. { juxta and peſitio, 
Latin, ] Appoſition ; the ſtate of being placed 
dy each other. ; Glanville. 
IVV. /. {if 3, Saxon. ] A plant. 


** * TT * x 


8 


A letter borrowed by the Engliſh. It 
K has before all the vowels one invariable 
J found : as, keen, ken, kill. K is ſilent 


in the preſent pronunciation before 7+ as, 


- knife, knee, knell, „ a 2 
KALENDAR. ſ. [now written calendar. ] An 
account of time. WR, | Shakſpeare. 
KaLI. / [An Arabick word.] Sea weed, of 
the aſhes of which glaſs is made, whence the 
. word alkali. 1 Bacon. 
KAM. a. Crooked. Shakſpeare. 
Te KAW. v. n. [from the ſound. ] To cry as 


F 
a raven, crow, or rook. Locke, 


KAW. ſ. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven 


or crow. 


Dryden . 


1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which ſkittles 
ſeems a corruption. Sidney. 


eK ECK. v. a. [kecken, Dutch.] To heave the 
KEEN. a. [cene, Saxon. 


ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. Bacon. 
To * a cable. To defend a cable round 
Mee. © Ainſworth. 
KECKSY. /. [commonly le; cigue, Fr. 
cicuta, Latin. ] It is uſed in Staffordſhire both 


A 


Sbal ſprare. 


"2:8 


KECXV. a. [from kex.] Reſembling 2 ker. 
& 
KE'DGER. /. [from kedge.] A ſmall anchor f 


uſed in a river. 


corn; charloc k. Ti 4 


KEE, the provincial plural of cop, properly Zine. 


5 Gas. 
KEEL. }. [eœle, Saxon; ziel, Duteh. The 


bottom of a ſhip. Wwi 
To KEEL. v. 3. [cœlan, Saxon. ] To cool. 
KEELFAT, ſ. Icœlan, Saxon, to cool.] Cool. 
er; tub in which liquor is let to che 


KE ELSON. J. The next piece of Umber in a 


| ſhip to her keel, 


To KEELHALE. v. a. Ile and bales] To 


ofa, 


puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by d 
criminal under water on one fide 
and up again on the other, 


Is Sharp; well edged; not blunt. Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing. Ellis. 
3. Eager; vehement. Tarler. 
4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. pift 
To KEEN. v, 4. [from the adjective.] Te 
ſharpen, | Tbunſon. 


l Raleigh, | 


Swift. 
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KE'ENLY. ad. [ from keen. ] Sharply ; vehe- 
mently. 

KE'ENNESS. /. [from kees. ] 

1. Sharpneſs; edge. . Shakſpeare. 

2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold, 

3. Aſperity; bitterneſs of mind. 
. Eagernefs ; vehemence. : 
Ne KEEP. v. a. [cepan, Saxon; Kepen, old 
. © Detch. ] 


F. To retain ; not to loſe. Temple. 
2. To have in cuſtody. Knolls. 
3. To preſerve ; not to let go. Chronicles. 


4. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity. Addiſer. 


5G. To protect; to guard. Gene is. 
6. To reſtrain from flight. Acts. 
J. To detain, or hold as a motive. Dryden. 
2. To hold for another. Milton. 
9. To reſerve; to conceal. Bacon. 
10. To tend; to have care of. Carew. 


11. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate. 


n . P Addilon. 
12. To regard; to attend. Dryden. 
213. To not ſuffer to fail. Pjalms. 
14. To hold in any ſtate. Lacke. 


215. To retain by ſome degree of force in any 
place or ſtate. n 
16. To continue any ſtate or action. Knolls. 


17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually. Pope. 
18. To copy carefully. Dryden. 
19. To obſerve any time. Milton. 


20. To obſerve; not to violate. Shakſpeare. 
21. To maintain; to ſupport with neceſſaries 
of life. | Milton 
22. To have in the houſe. Shakſpeare. 
23. Not to intermit. . E cclus. 
24. To maintain ; to hold. Hayward. 
25. To remain in; not to leave a place. Sh. 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. Tillotſon. 
27. To reſtrain; to withhold. Boyle. 

28. To debar from any place. Milton. 

29. To KEET back. To reſerve; to with- 


"* hold. x Feremiab. 
30. To KxET back, To withhold ; to re- 
rain. - Pſalms, 


37. Tp Ker company. To frequent any one; 
to accompany. Dionne. 
32. % Kr company with. To have fa- 
miliar intercourſe. Broome. 
3% W Kr ix. To conceal; not to 
tell. 5 Addiſon. 

1 Kfer in. To reſtrain; to curb. 
35. To K'zey of. To bear to diſtance. 

36. To KEey off. To hinder. Locke. 
37 To KEET up. To maintain without 
.. - abatement. 5 | Addiſon. 
38. To KErr wp. To continue; to hinder 

from ceaſing. Taylor. 
39. To KE under. To oppreſs; to ſubdue. 


* 


| Atterbury. 

Je KEEP. v. n. 
1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
certain ſtate. | Pope. 
2. To continue in any place or ſtate; to ſtay. 
* : Sidney. 
3. To remain unhurt; to Jaft. Sidney. 


4. To dell z to live conſtantly. Shakſpeares 


Clarendon. 


XE R 
5. To adhere ſtrictly. Jin. 


6. Je KR on. Io go forward. D,,; 
7. To Kerry p. To continue re 


KEEP. / [from the verb.] POO 
1. Cuſlody; guard. . Obenſer, by 
2. Guardianſhip; reftraint. payee a; 


KEEPER. /. [from keep. ] 


1. One who holds any thing. for the uſe of 


another, 33 E Sidne 
2. One who has priſoners in cuſtody, O. 
3. One who has the care of parks, or beat 
of chaſe. Shakſpeare, 
4. One who has the ſuperintendence or care 
of any thing. Xirp:. 
KE'EPER of the great ſeal. Is called long 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, and is ct 
the privy council, under whote hands paſs al] 
charters, commiſſions, and grants of the king 
ſtrengthened by the great ſeal. This lord 
keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. hath the like 
_ juriſdiction, and advantages, as the lord chan. 


cellor. Cowel, 
KEEPERSHIP. fe [from keeper.] Office of a 
keeper. Carew 


tdb. 
KEG. / [cague, French. ] A ſmall barrel, com- 
monly uſed for a fiſſi barrel. 
KELL. /. A fort of pottage. Ainſworth, 
KELL. . The omentum ; that which inwrays 
the guts. | Wiſeman, 
KELP. ſ. A ſalt produced from. calcined ſea 
weed. : Beyl. 
K ELSON. /. [more properly keelſon.] The 
wood next the keel. Raleigh, 
To KEMB. v. 4. [cemban, Saxon. ] To ſepa- 
rate or diſentangle by a denticulated inſtru- 
ment; to comb. " Ben Jonlm, 
To KEN. v. a. 1 Saxon. ] 
1. To fee at a diſtance; to deicry. Addiſon, 
a. To know. .. *. Cay. 
KEN. ſ. [from the verb.] View; reach of 
fight. | Shakſp. Locke. 
KE'NNEL. {. [chenil, French. ] 
1. A cot for dogs. Side. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel, 
| a cr OY  Shakſpeares 
3. The hole of a fox or other beaſt. i 
4. [kenne!l, Dutch.] The watercourſe of 2 
ſtreet. | Arbuthre:, 
To KE'NNEL. v. n. {from the noun. ] To lie; 
to dwell ; uſed of beaſts, and of man in con- 
tempt. * ; L' Eftrange. 
"KEPT. The pret. and part. paſf. of keep. 
KERCHETF. 7.” © 


1. A headdreſs. | Shalſpeart, 
2. Any cloth uſed in dreſs. Hayward. 
KERCHEIFED. 7 3. [from kercbeif. ] Dieſſ- 
K ERCHE IFT. ed; hooded. Milton. 


K ERF. . [ce oppan, Saxon, to cut. ] The faun. 
away flit between two pieces of ſtuff is called 

a key. : Moxen, 
'KE'RMES. /. Kermes is of the bigneſs of a 
pea, and of a browniſh red colour, covered 
when moſt perfect with a purpliſh gray duſt 

It contains a multitude of granules, ſoft, 
Which "cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. 5 * 
ou 


ſtone of an arch. 


-'* 4 ad 3 * * MY N 
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bound adhering to a kind of holm oak. Hill. 


- {, [an Iriſh word.] Irifh foot ſoldier. 
2 5 bd bandmil conſiſting of two pieces 
of fone, by which corn is ground. 
| KERN. Vs No Z 
* To harden as ripened corn. 


Carew. 


2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 


| * 
RNVEL. J. ſcynnel, a gland, Saxon. 

. 0 4 tak contained in a ſhell. 
2. Any thing indiuded in a huſk or integu- 

ment. b | Denbam. 
3. The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. Bacon. 
as The central part of any thing upon which 
the ambient ſtrata are concreted. Arbutbnot, 
_ Knobby coneretions in children's fleſh. 

To KERNEL. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
ripen as kernels. Mortimer. 

KERNELLY. @. [from kernel. ] Full of ker- 


nels; having the quality or reſemblance of 
kernels. ; : . 
KERNELWORT. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 


KERSEY. ſ. [karſeye, Dutch. ] Coarfe ſtuff, 
KEST. The preterite tenſe of ct. Fairfax. 
KESTREL. ſ. A little kind of baſtard hawk. 
KETCH. /. [from caiccbio, Italian, a barrel. ] 
A heavy ſhip. 
KETTLE. /. [cer, Saxon. ] A veſſel in which 
liquor is boiled. 5 
KETTLEDRUM. . [kettle and drum.] A 
drum of which the head is ſpread over à body 
of braſs. | Shakſpeare. 
XET. / „Saxon. | 
l. —— - IR with cavities eor- 
reſpondent to the wards of a lock, Shakſp. 
2. An inſtrument by which ſomething is 
krewed or turned. ' Swift. 
3. An explanation of any thing difficult. Locke. 


4+ The parts of a muſical inſtrument which 


are ſtruck with the fingers. Pamela. 
5+ [In mufick.] Is a certain tune whereto 
every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 
ought to be fitted. | Faris. 
6. [kaye, Dutch; quai, French.] A bank 
raiſed perpendicular for the uſe of lading and 
unlading ſhi 8 


lying at the key. Ainſworth. 
XETHO LE. /. [key and hole,] The perfora- 
tion in the door or lock through which the 


key is put. Prior. 


KEYSTONE. /. [key and fone. ] The middle 
| . Moxon. 

KIBE. /. [from kerb, a cut, German. ] An ul- 
cerated chilblainz a chap in the heel. Shak. 

KIBED. a. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes. 

To RICK. v, a. LLaucben, German. ] To itrike 
with the foot. | [1% 


conterapt. + _. Tillotſon, 
KICK. f. from the verb.] A blow with the 
foot. : Dryden. 


KICKER. ſ. Tom kick.] One who ſtrikes 


: "FIR 
ACRSHAW. .. [a corruption of quelque 
«boſe, ſomething. ] 0 ; 7 F 4 : 


Shakſpeare. 
Dr den. 


ing ihips. Dryden. 
KE'YAGE. / [from ley.] Money paid for 


wy Seoift.. 
To KICK. v. . To beat the foot in anger or 


K IN 


1. Something uncommon or fantaſtical; ſome- 
thing ridiculous. : Milton. 
2. A dith ſo changed by the cookery that it 


can ſcarcely be known, Fenton. 
KICKSY-WICKSEY. /. A made word in 

ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Shakſpeates 
KID. /. [ Lid, Daniſh. ] | 

1. The young of a goat. Spenſer. 


2. | from cidwlen, Welſh, a faggot. ] A bun- 
dle [7 heath or furze. l 
To KID. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth kids. ; 5 
KIDDER. /. An ingroſſer of corn to enhance 
its price. Ainſwortb. 
To KIDNAP. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a 
child, and nap.] To ſteal children ; to fteal 
human beings. i 
KIDNA'PPER. g. [from kidnap.}] One who + 
ſteals human beings. S pectator. 
KI'DNEY. . S 
1. Theſe are two in number, one on each 
fide: they have the ſame figure as kidney- 
beans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thickneſs two: 
the right is under the liver, and the left 
under the ſpleen, The uſe of the kidneys 
is to ſeparate the urine from the blood. 
HINCY. 
2. Sort; kind: in ludicrous language. S. 
9 . An herb. Midler. 
FONEYVETCH. 
KI'DNEYWORT. f J Plants. Ainſworth. 
KILDERKIN. / [kindekin, a baby, Dutch. } 
A ſmall barrel. Dr 
To KILL. v. a. [epellan, Saxon.] 2 
x. To deprive of life; to put to death, as ar 
agent. Is % 
2. To deſtroy animals for food. Shakſpeare. 
3. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or inſtrument. 
| Bavos, 
4. To deprive of vegetative or other motion, 
or active qualities. Fleyer. 
KLLLER. /. [from kill. ] One that deprives of 
life. Sidney. Waller. 
KI'LLOW. ſ. An earth of a blackiſh or deep 
blue colour. | N badævard. 
KILN. /. [cylg, Saxon. ] A ftove; a fabric 
formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or 
burn things contained in it. Bacon. 
To KILNDRY. D. N. [ kiln and — 4 dry 
by means of a kinn. artimer 
KILT, for killed. | / Spenſer. 
KI'MBO. a. {a ſchembo, Italian.] Crooked; 
bent; arched. Arbutbast. 
KIN. f. [cynne,-Saxon. ] 'E 
1. Relation either of conſanguinity or affi- 


nity. Bacon. 
2. Relatives; thoſe who are of the ſame 
race. „„ Dryden. 
3. A relation; one related. Davies. 
4. The ſame generical claſs. * 45 
5. A diminutive termination from -4ind, 2 


child, Dutch: as, manikin, 'minikin. f 


KIND. 4. [from cynne, relation, Saxon. ] 


1. Benevolent; filled with general good - will. 
2. Favour- 


To KINDLE. v. a. 


— 


2. Particular nature. 


KIN 


. Favourable; beneficent. 


Lite. 
KIND. /. [cynne, Saxon. ] 
1. Race; generical claſs. Hecker, 

Baker. 


1 Natural ſtate. 


4. Nature; natural determination. Shakſp. 
5. Manner; way. Bacon. 
Bacon. 


_ 6. Sort. f 


1. To ſet on fire; to light; to make to burn. 
King Charles. 


2. To inflame the paſſions; to exaſperate; to 


- animate ; to fire the mind. Daniel. 
© KINDLE. v. 2. [cinnu, Welſh ; eynde lan, 
© Saxon. ] 3 : 
1. To catch fire. Iſaiah. 
2+ [from cennan, Saxon. ] To bring forth. 
KINDELER. / from &indle. } One that lights; 
one who inflames. Gay. 
KINDLY. ad. | from kind.] Benevolently; 


favourably ; with good-will, Shakſpeare. 
KINDLY. 3. [| from kind.] 
1. Homogeneal ; congeneal ; kindred ; of the 


fame nature. Hammond. 


| 2. Bland; mild; ſoftening. Dryden. 
KINDNESS. , [from &ind.] Benevolence; 
beneficence ; good- will; Iove. Collier. 


KFNDRED. /. [cynnene, Saxon. ] 


x. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation ; 


7 ry. D, den. 
2. Relation; ſort. Shakſpeare. 
Denham. 


23. Relatives. 
KINDRED. 4. Congeneal ; related; cognate. 


Dryden. 

KINE. /. plur. from cow. Ben Jonſon. 
KING. f [erning; or cyning, Teut. } 

1. Monarch; ſupreme governour. Pepe. 


2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; as 
Prince alfo is. 5 
3. A card with the picture of a king. 
4. KinG at Arms, or of heralds, a principal 
officer at arms, of whom there are three: 
Garter ; Norroy, and Clarencieux. Philips. 
To KING. v. a. | from the noun. ] 


1. To ſupply with a king. Shakjpeare. 


2. To make royal; to raiſe to royalty. Shak'p. 


KINGAPPLE. /. A kind of apple.” + 
KINGCRAEFT. /. {king and craft. ] The art 
of governing. 


'KINGCUP. / {king and cp. ] A flower. 


KINGDOM. J [from king. ] 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories 
- Cubje@ to a monarch. Shakſpeare. 
2. A different claſs or order of beings : as, the 


mineral kingdom. Locke. 
3. A region; a tract. Sbakſpeare. 
KINGFISHER. /. A ſpecies of bird. May. 


XTNGLIKE. 


KINGLY. a. [from &king.] 


1. Royal; ſovereign ; monarchical Shatfp. 


2. Belonging te a king. Shakſpeare, 
3. Noble; auguſt; magnificent. Nagy. 
KINGLY. ad. With an air of royalty; with 

ſuperiour dignity. | Milton. 
KINGSE'VIL. /. [Kg and evil. } A ſcrofu- 

lous diſtemper, in whica the glands are ul- 


Baton. Arbuthnot. 


The room in a 


cerated, commonly believed t 
touch of the kin 4 hy cured by the 
KINGSHIP. f [1 


. 5 eman. 
rom Rirg.] Royalty ; my. 


narchy. King Ch 
KI'NGSPEAR, , 4 e ng arles, Mom 
KINGSTONE. ſ. A fiſh. ur 


KINSFOLK. /. Lin and fell. ] Relat 
thofe who are of the ſame — ee 
KINSMAN. p | kin and man. | A man 1 
the ſame race or family. 25 
KINSWOMAN. Y [kin and ;man,] A f. 
male relation. vans 
KIRK. /. [ cynce, Saxon. ] An eld word for 
a church, yet retained in Scotland. Cleaveland 


_ KFRTLE. /. {cyptel, Saxon. ] An upper gar. 


ment; a gown, _ Sh 
To KISS. v. a. [cuſan, Welſh ; Sr nh 
t. To touch with the lips, $4. 
2. To treat with fondneſs. Shal/peor, 
3. To touch gently. Sbakfveare, 
KISS. / [from the verb.] Salute given by 
Joining lips. Dryden, 
KISSER. /. [from At.] One that kiffes,” - 
KFSSINGCRUST. /. [ing and cruf..] 


Cruſt formed where one loaf in the ven 


touches another. King, 
KIT. / [&Aitre, Dutch. ] 

1. A large bottle. Sinner. 

2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle, Greaw, 


3- A ſmall wooden veſſel. 
KFTCHEN. /. [Regins Welſh ; cuiſine, Fr.)] 
ouſe where the proviſions are 
cooked. ; Has her. 
KYTCHENGARDEN. /. f kircher and gar. 
Garden in which eſculent plants are produced. 
| x | SpeFat:r. 
KI'TCHENMAID. /. ee and maid.) A 
cook maid, or undercoo | 
KI'TCHENSTUFF. . {kitchen and „aft 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, or ga- 
thered out of the dripping- pan. Donne. 
KI“TCHENWENCH. /. | Lite ben and ævench] 
Scullion; maid employed to clean the inſtru- 
ments of cookery. Sbakſpeare. 
KI'TCHENWORK. ſ. [ liicben and work.] 
Cookery; work done in the kitchen. 
KITE. /. leyra, Saxon. 
1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, and 
ſteals the chickens. Grey. 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. Sh. 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. C. f J. 
KFTESFOOT. /. A plant. Ain ſavortb. 
KI TTEN. /. [ katteken, Dutch.] A young cat. 
To;KI'TTEN. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
bring forth young cats. Sbalſpeare. 
To KLICK. v. a. [from clack.] To make 2 
ſmall ſharp noiſe. | 
To K&NAB., Us fs [ knappenggDutch. ] To bite, 
| . L' Eftrange. 
KNACK. /. Cerec, Welſh ; cnapunze, ſcil, 
Saxon. ] port e 
1. A little machine; a petty contrivance 2 
| Shakſpeare- 


< toy. N ; 5 | 
2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a lucky 


dexterity. . Per Jonſen. 
- 3. A nice trick, x . 


N ACK ER. /. [from knack.] 


'KNA'VISH. a. [from knave. J 


2. Sunk to nees 


1 KNACK- . =. [from the noun.] To 


"Ms « harp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick 


breaks. 

1. A maſter of ſmall work. Mortimer. 

5 [reftio, Latin. ] A ropemaker. Ainſ<vorth. 
KNAG. . [lag, © wart, Daniſh] A hard 

knot in wood. 


KNA'GGY. as Loon Anag.] Knotty; ſet 
with hard rough 

- KNAP. ＋ [cnapy Welſh, A protuberance. ] * 
tuberance; a ſwelling prominence. Bacon. 
9% KNAP. v. 4. [knappens Dutch. ] 
1. To bite; to break thort. Common Prayer. 
2. [{naap, Erle. ] To ftrike ſo as to make 
__ @ ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. 


nots. 


Bacon. 


% KNA P. v. u. To make a ſhort ſharp noiſe. 


Wiſeman. 


KNAPPLE. v. u. {from Inap.] To break 
1 with ſharp quick noiſe. Ainſworth. 


| KNA'PSACK.' . [from knappen, to eat. ] The 


bag which a ſoldier carries on his back; a bag 


of proviſions. + Ko Charles. 
KNA'PWEED. . A plant. Miller. 


kNARE. 2 —— German. ] A hard knot. : 
 KNAVE. /. 


cnapa, Saxon. ] 
1. A boy; a male child. Obſolete, _ 
2. A ſervant. Obſolete. | S dney. 
3. A petty raſcal ; a ſcoundrel. South. 
4. A card with a ſoldier painted on it. Hudib. 
KNA'VERY. , [from knave. ] | 
I. Difhoneſty; tricks; petty villany. Dryd. 
2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. Shakſpe 


1. Diſhoneſt; wicked; fraudulent. Pope. 

2. Waggiſh; miſchie vous. Shakſpeare. 
KNA VISHLV. ad. from Inaviſb.] 

1. Diſhoneftly ; fraudulently. 5 

2. Waggiſhly; miſchieyouſly. 


7+ KNEAD. . a. Taran, Saxon. ] To beat 


or mingle any ſtuff or ſubſtance. Donne. 
KNEADlINGTROUGH. f. [knead and 


treugh.] A trough in which the paſte of 
bread is worked together, ' Exodus. 


KNEE. ſ. [cneop, Saxon. 
1. The joint where the leg is joined to the 
thigh. | Bacon. 


2. Alneeis a piece of timber growing crook- 


ed, and fo cut that the trunk and branch 
make an angle. Moon. 


e KNEE. . a. [from the noun.] To ſup- 


plicate by kneeling. 


Shakſpeares 
KNEED. 3. [from knee. ] | 


1. Having knees: as, in-kneed, or out-kneed. 


2. Having joints: as, need graſs. 


"KNEEDEEP. a. [knee and deep. ] 


1. Riſing to the knees. | | | 


Dryden. 


KNEFHOLM. F, An herb. 


70 KNEEL, v. n. I from knee. ] To perform 


the act of genuflexion ; to bend the knee. 
KNEEPAN, ſ. [knee and pan. ] A little round 

bone at the knee, about two inches broad, 

pretty thick, a little convex on both fides, 
aud covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its 
foretide. : - ; | Quincy. 


1 


| KNIGHT Errontry. 


EK NO 


-KNE'ETRIBUTE. Je [ inee and tribute, ] Ce- | 


nuflexion; worſhip or obeiſance ſhown by 
kneeling. 


ſound of a bell rung at a funeral. 
KNEW. The preterite of &knov. : 
KNIFE. /. plur. &nives. [cnip, Saxon.) An 
inſtrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat 
is cut. Wates. 


' KNIGHT. /. [enihx, Saxon. ] 


1. A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. It was anciently the cuſtom 
to knight every man of fortune, that he might: 
de quaiified to give challenges, to fight in the 
liſts, and to perform feats of arms. In Eng- 
land knighthocd confers the title of fr : as, 
ir Thomas, fir Richard. When the name 
was not Known, it was uſual to ſay, fir 
knight. Dan. 
2. A champion. Drayton. 
KNIGHT Errant. A wandering knight. 
Ns Denham. Hudibres. 
[from knight errant. ] 
The character or manners of wandering 


knights. ; = Norrts. 
KNIGHT of the Pe. A hireling evidence. 
Scuth, 


KNIGHT of the Shire. The repreſentative of 
a county in parliament : -he* formerly was a 
military knight, but now any man having an 
eſtate in land of fix hundred pounds a year is 
qualified. 8 | 

To KNIGHT. v. a. [from the noun.] Te 

create one a knight, &ton. 

KNI'GHTLY. a. [from knight. ] Befitting a 
knight; beſe-ming a knight. dries 


| Sialn * 
EKNITGHTHOOD. /. [from &night.} The 


character or dignity of a knight. Ben Fonſon. 
KNIGHTLESS. a. | from &night.] Unbecome 
ing a knight. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
To KNIT, Ws 4. preter. knit or knitteds 
[.cnrexan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To make or unite by texture without a 


loom. . Waller, 
2. To tie. Shakſpeare. 
3. To join; to unite, Sbalſpeare. 
4. To contract. ldiſon. 
5. To tie up. | Acts. 

To KNIT. v. 2. | : 
1. To weave without a loom Dryden. 


2. To join; to cloſe; to unite. Shak e. 
KNIT. /. from the verb.] Texture. Shakſp. 
KNITTER. / [from knit, ] One who weaves 

or knits. _ Sbalſpaare. 


KNI'TTINGNEEDLE. f [nit and needle, ] 


A wire which women uſe in knitting. Arbuth., . 
ENI'TTLE. . {from knit. ] A firing that ga- 
thers a purſe round. Ainſworth. 


KNOB. /. [#nob, Dutch. ] A protuberance;z 


any part bluntly riſing above the reſt. R 
KNO'BBED. a. | from knob. ] Set with knobs ; 
having protuberances. Grew. 
KNOBBIIIESS. J. [from knobby. } The qua- 
lity of having knobs. | 
KNO BBV. a. from knob. ] = * 
I, Full of knobs. 
2. Hard; 


7 


Milton. | 
KNEL. / [enil, Welth ; cnyllan, Saxon. ] The 
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To KNOT. v. a. {from the noun.] 


KNO'TTY. a. {from knot. ] 


s 


2. Hard; ſtubborn. Howel. 
To KNOCK. v. n. [cnucian, Saxon. ] | 
1. To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly together. 
Bentley. 
2. To beat at a deor for admittance. Dryd. 
3. To Knock under. A common expreſſion, 
denoting that a man yields or ſubmits. 
To KNOCK. Ve A. . 
1. To affect or change in any reſpect by 
blows. Dryden. 
2. To daſh together; to ſtrike; to collide 
with a ſharp noiſe. Dryden. Rowe. 
3. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 
4. To Knock on the bead. To kill by a 


blow; to deſtroy. | South. 
KNOCK. f. {from the verb.] | 
1. A ſudden ſtroke; a blow. Brown. 


2. A loud ftroke at a door for admiſſion. Dry. 
KNO'CKER. ſ. [from knock. ] 

1. He that knocks. 

2. The hammer which hangs at the door for 

ftrangers to ſtrike.  * | Pope. 
To KNOLL. v. a. [from knell.] To ring the 

bell, generaliy for a funeral. Sbakſpeare. 
To KNOLL. v. 2. To ſound as a bell. Shakſp. 
KNOLL: /. A little hill. Ainſcvorth. 
KNOP. /. [A corruption of &rap. ] _ _ 


top. 

KNOT. /. [enoxxa, Saxon. ] 
1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not 
eaſy to be diſentangled. - * Addiſon. 
2. Any figure of which the lines frequently 
znterſect each other. Prior. 
3. Any bond of aſſociation or union. Sb. 
4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed by 
the protuberance of a bough, and conſe- 
quently by a tranſverſe direction of the fibres. 

A joint in an herb.  Wiſdem. 
5. Ditfculty ; intricacy. outh. 
6. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of af- 
fairs. D * 
7. A confederacy; an aſſociation; a ſmall 
band : Ben Jonſon. 


8. A cluſter ; a collection. Dryden. 


x. To complicate in knots. Sedley. 
2. To entangle ; to perplex. 
3. To unite. Bacon. 


To KNOT. VU. eo 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 


tation. | | Mortimer. 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 
*KNO'TBERRYBUSH. /. A plant. Ainſ. 
-KNO'TGRASS. /. A plant. Shakſp. 


KNO'TTED. 4. {from knot.) Full of knets. 


-KNO'TTINESS. /. [from knetry.] Fulneſs of 


knots; unevenneſs; intricacy. Peacham. 
1. Full of knots. 


Shakſpeare. 
2. Hard; rugged. ; 


9 
Rowe. 


X D 
355 A perplexed ; difficult ; emtyr 
r . 8 
Bac 
To KNOW. v. a. preter. I knew, I}; 25 
{ cnapan, Saxon. „ 
1. To perceive with certainty, whether 7... 
tive or diſcurſive. . ===] 


2. To be informed; to be taught. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. a Ain. 


, Locke. 
4. To recogniſe. Sbal ſpeare 
5. To be no ſtranger to. bal gears 
6. To converſe with another ſex. Genef 


7. To ſee with approbation. 
To KNOW. . n. Uſes 


1. To have clear and certain perception: 
to be doubtful. Sits Fo 


l A;. 
2. Not to be ignorant. Bacon. 
3. To be informed. Sbalſpeare. 


4. To KNow fer. To have Knowledge of. 
5. To KNow of. Io take cogniſance of. 

KNO'WABLE. a. [from now. ] Cognoſci. 
ble; poſſible to be diſcovered or underſtood, 

KNO'WER. . [from know.] One who bas 
{kill or knowledge. Glanville, 

ENO'WING. a. | from know. 

* 7. Skilful; well inſtructed; remote from ig. 
norance. | Boyle, 
2. Conſcious; intelligent. Blackmore, 

KNO'WING. ſ. [from know.] Knowledge, 

KNO'WINGLY. ad. [from &kn:wing.] With 
ſkill; with knowledge. Atterbury, 

KNOWLEDGE. j. from &noww.] 
1. Certain perception; indubitable apprehen. 


ſion. Locle. 
2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 
ö Shaiſpeare, 


3. Skill in any thing. Kings, 
4. Acquaintancewith any fact or any perſon, 
Sidr 0 
5. Cogniſance ; notice. Ben Jean 
6. Information; power of knowing. Sidny. 
To KNO'WLEDGE. v. 4. ¶ not in uſe.] To 
acknowledge; to avow. . Bacon. 
To KNU'BBLE. v. a. | knipler, Daniſh.] To 
beat. . : Skinnere 
KNU'CEKLE. ſ. [cnucle, Saxon. ] 
1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when 
the fingers cloſe. Garth, 
2. The knee joint of a calf. Bacon, 
3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 
3555 © 
To KNU'CKLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
ſubmit. - f . 
KNU'CKLED. a. [from knurk/e.] 3 
5 acm. 
KNUFF. ſ. A lout. An old word. Haywatd. 
KNUR. | 7 /, [ber, German.) A knot; 
KNURLE. : a hard ſubſtance. ¶ codauard. 
KONED. for knew. i 4 Rel 
0 KTD. v. n. | cu$, Saxon. o Know. 
= K 85 L 5, 1 5 
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| - hold the appending ſeal. 


LA'BOUR. /. 


LAB 
” Is a liquid conſonant, which preſerves al- 
ways the ſame ſound in Engliſh. At 

the end of a monoſyllable it is _— 
doubled; as, ſpall, fill; except after a diph- 
thong ; at, fail, feel. In a word of more 
- ſyllables it is written fingle; as, channel, ca- 


- nal, It is ſometimes put before e, and 


 , ſounded feebly after it; as, bible, title. 


LABDANUM. ſ. A refin of the ſofter kind. 
This juice exſudates from a low ſpreading 
" ſhrub, of the ciſtus kind, in Crete. Hill. 


P LA'BEFY, v. . [labefacio, Latin.] To 


vesken; to impair. 
LABEL. J. [/abellum, Latin. 


1. A ſmall lip or ſcrip of writing. Shakſp. 


2. Any thing appendant to a larger writing. 


5 : Ayliſfe. 
3. [In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parch- 

ment affixed to.a deed or writing, in order to 
Harris. 
LA'BENT. a. Llabens, Lat.] Sliding; sliding; 
+ flipping. Dif. 
LA'BIAL. 4. [labialis, Latin. ] Uttered by the 
I | Helder. 


2 : 
LA'BIATED. a. [labium, Latin,] Formed 


with lips. | 
+LABIOVENTAL. 4. [/abium and dentalis, 
Lat.] Formed or pronounced by the co-ope- 
ration of the lips and tceth. | Holder. 
LABO'RAN T. /. ¶laborans, Lat ] A chymiſt. 
Not in uſe. | 8 Boyle. 
LABORATORY. / ¶aberatoire, French. | A 
chymiſt's workroom. ; Boyle. 
LABORIOUS. 2. i{{aborieux, French; lato- 
ri-ſus, Latin. ] t 
© 1. Diligent ia work ; aſſiduous. South, 
3. Requiring labour; tireſome z not eaſy. 


Addi ſon. 
LABO'RIOUSLY. ad. [ from laborious.] With 
labour; with toil. _ D-cay of Piety. 


LABO'RIOUSNESS. f {from /aborieus. 

1. Toilſomeneſs; difficulty. Decay of Piety. 
2. Diligence; aſſiduity. 
labeur, French; labor, Lat. 
1. The act of doing what requires a painfi 
exertion of ſtrength ; pains ; toil. Shakſpeare. 

2. Work to be done. Header. 

3. Work: done; performance. | 
* & Exerciſe; motion with ſome degree of vio- 

lence. . Harwey. 
$5- Childbirth ; travail. - 
To LA'BOUR. v. n, laboro, Latin. 

1. To toil; to act with painful effort. Shat. 
2. To do work; to take pains. Ecclus. 
3. To move with difficulty. Granville. 
4 To be diſeaſed with. Not uſed. B. Jonſon. 
Io be in diſtrefs; to be preſſed: Wale. 

b. To be in childbirch; to be in travail. Dry. 
Te LABOUR. ,. 2. | 


t i, To x at z to move with difficulty, Pepe. 8 
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LAC 

2. To beat; to belabour. Drydes. 

LA'BOURER. fo [/ubwureur, French. ] | 
1. One who is eniployed in coarſe and toil- 
ſome work. . Sit. 
2. One who takes pains in any employment. 
; Granville, 
LA'BOURSOME. a. [from labor. ] Made 
with great labour and diligence. Shakſpeare. 
LA'BRA. ſ. [Spaniſh.] A Ip. Not uſed. Sb. 


LA'BYRINTH., . Jab yrinihus, Latin. ] A 4 


maze ; 4 place formed with inextricable wind- 
ings, „ Donne. Denbam. 
LAC. /. Lac is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of a gum, but improperly, becauſe it is in- 


flammable, and no: foluble in water. We 


have three ſorts. 1. The ftick lac. 2. The 


ſeed lac. 43 The ſhell /ac. | Hill. 
LACE. [/acet, French. ] 

1. A ſtring; a cord. 1 Spenſer. 

3. A hee; agite'., _ © - Flier 

3. A platted ftring, with which women faſten 


their clothes. | Swift. 
4. Ornaments of fine thread curiouſly woven. 
Ac on. 
5. Texture of thread with gold and filver. 
| Herbert. 
6. Sugar. A cant word ; now out of uſe. Prior. 
To LACE. v. a. from the noun.] 


1. To ſaſten with a ſtring run through eilet 
holes. bs Congreve. 
2. To adorn with gold or filver textures Tew- 
ed on. N 
3. To embelliſh with variegations. Salp. 


4. To beat. . 2 L*Eftranges 
LA'CED Mutton, An old word for a whore. 


| -  ,* _ Shakſpeare. 
 LACEMAN. . [late and mate] _ whe 


deals in lace. | den. 
LACERABLE. a. [from /acerate.} Such as 
may be torn. - H. 


To LAC ERA TE. v. 4. [/acere, Latin.] fo 85 
; Derham. 


tear; to rend. 
LACERA”TION. f. [from lacerate.] The act 
of tearing or reading ; the 

tearing. Fs n 7 
LA'CERATIVE. 3. [from 3 

ing; having the power to tear. rvey. 


- ” 


LATHRYMAL. 4. [lachrymal, Fr.] Getie- 


rating tears. Chee. 
LACHRYMARY. a. [lac bryma, Lat. | Con- 

taining tears. ; . 
LACHRYMA'TION. / [from lacbryma, Lat.] 


The act of weeping, or ſhedding tears. 


 LA'CHRYMATORY. / [lacktymatrire, Fr.] 


A veilet in which tears are gathered to the ho- 
nour of the dead. „„ 
LACI'NIATED. . [from lacinia, Latin. ] 
Adorned with fringes and borders. | 

To LACK. v. 4. laec ten, to leſſen, Dutch. 


To want; to need; to be without: Daniels 
To LACK. v. . : | 2 
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.  dency to milk, or milky. colour. 


- | laded or 


1 Ihladan, to diaw, Saxon. ] 


LAD 


7. To be in want. Common Prayer, 
2. To be wanting. Genefis. 
LACK. /. [from the verb.] Want; need; 
failure. Hooker. 


LA'CEBRAIN. / [ {ack and brain.] One that 


wants wit Shakſpeare. 
LA'TTKER. /, A kind of varniſh, which, ſpreid 
upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits a gold colour. 
To LACKER. v. a. [from the nuun.] To 
ſmear over with lacker. 7 Pope. 
LA'CKEY. / | [ {acquais, French. ] An attend- 
ing ſervant ; a footboy. Dryden. 
Toe LACKEY. v. 4. { from the noun. ] To at- 
tend ſervilely. Milion. 
To LA'CKEY. v. . Te act as a footboy ; to 
pay ſervile attendanee. Sandys. 
LACRLINEN. 2. [ack and linen.] Wanting 
ſhirts. Shalſpeare. 


 LACKLUSTRE. . Lack and kifre.] Want- 


ing brightneſs. Sbalſpeare. 
LACO'NICK.. a. [laccnicus, Latin. ] Short; 
brief. : | ; P pe. 
EA'CONISM. , [ laconiſme, Fr.] A conciſe 
ſtyle. Co. lier. 
LACO'NICALLY. ad. | from ſe Beer” 
ly; conciſely. EE mden. 
LA'CTARY. 4. [!a#is, Lat.] Milky; full of 
Juice like milk. | Brown. 


LA'CTARY. J [{afarium, Latin .] A dairy- 


houſe. | 
LACTA'TION. /. * Latin. ] The act or 
time of giving ſuck. . 
CTEAL. 4. | from lac, Lat.] Milky; con- 
veying chyle of the colour of milk. Locke. 


LACTEAL. J The veſſel that conveys chyle. 


i Arbutbnot. 
LA'CTEOUS. & [/aFeaus, Latin. ] 
1. Milky. Brea. 

2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. Bentley. 
LACTE'SCENCE. / ge, Latin. Ten- 


LACTE'S T. & Clacteſc ens, Lat.] Pro- 
ducing mille, or a white juice. Afrbutbnet. 
LACTIFEROUS.. a. [Lac and fero, Latin. ] 
" What conveys or brings mix. Ray. 
LAD. . [le de, Saxon.] ö ee | 
© 1. A boy; a ftripling, in familiar language. 
: 4 0 3 5 Wars. 
2. A boy; a ſwain, in paſtoral language. Spenſ. 
LA'DDER. / [blavne, Saxon. ] 98 F 
1. A frame made with ſteps placed between 
two upright pieces. Sift... Prior « 
2, Any thing by which one climbs. Sidney. 
3. A gradyal rife,  -- ST. 
ELADE. /. The mouth of a river, from the 
© Saxon la de, which. ignifies a purging or diſ- 
D 
9 LADE. wv. u. preter. part. paſſi ve 
5 laden, {hlzden, Saxon. ], 4 
1. To load; to freight; to burden. Faces. 
* out; to throw: uſed of liquids. taken out or 
put in by the band. be OY 
LADING. / {from lade.] Weight; burden. 


n 5 * Sift, 
LA'BLE- J [hlavle, Saxon. : 


 LADY-FLY. 


Boyle. - 


Temple. 


LAM 


T. A large ſpoon ; a. veſſe} with a lone 
uſed in throwing out any n 
veſſel containing it. en 
2. The receptacle of a mill- wheel. wh 
the water falling turns it. 88 
LADY. /. [ hlæpdiz, Saxon, ] 
1. A woman of high rank : the title of lad 


properly belongs to the wives of knights, of alt 


degrees above them, and to the Gantt. 
earls, and all of higher ranks, 1 
2. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. Shake 
3. A word of complaifance uſed of women. . 
LADY-BEDSTRAW. /. Igallan, Lain; 
A plant of the ſtellate k ind. Mille 
LA'DY-BIRD. 5 
LADY COW. J. A ſmall red inſect vagi- 
nopennous. Cay. 
LADY-DAY. . [lady and day.] The day on 
which the annuneiation of the bleſſed Virgi 
is celebrated; twenty- fifch of March. 
LADY-LIKE. a. [lady and like.] Soft; de. 


licate; elegant. Drydwn, 
LA'DY-MANTLE. /. A plant. Miller, 
LA'DYSHIP. / [from lady.] The title of 2 
lady. Ben Jonſen. 
LA DVS. SLIPPER. ſ. A plant. Mille, 
LA'DY*s-SMOCK. / A plant. Muller. 


LAG. a. [/agg, Swediſh, the end.] 
1. Coming behind; falling ſhort. Carew, 


2. Sluggiſh; flow; tardy. Dryden, 
3. Laſt; long delayed. Shakſpeare. 

kad | „ 
1. The loweſt claſs; the rump; the fag end. 
Shakſpeare. 


2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. Pre. 
To LAG. V. N. b f 8 
1. To loiter; to move flowly. 


| Dryden, 
2. To ſtay behind; not to come in. Swift, 


LA'GGER. J. [ from lag.] Aloiterer; an idler, 


LA'ICAL. a. [laigue, French; laicus, Lat. 
.] Pelonging to the laity or people, as 
diſtinct from the clergy. Camdes. 

LAID. Preterite participle of /ay. Swift. 

LAIN. Preterite participle of lie. Bale. 

LAIR. /. [Ja, French. ] The couch of a box, 


or wild beaſt, Milton. 


LAIRD. / [hlapond, Saxon, ] The lord of 2 
manor in the Scottiſh dialect. Clcavelard. 
LAITVV. . [nxa@-.] | 
1. The people, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
clergy. EY Swift. 
2. The ſtate of a layman. Ayliſt. 
LAKE. ſ. [lac, French; lacus, Latin. 
1. A large diffuſion of inland water. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall plaſh of water. ; 
3. A middle colour, between ultzamarine and 
vermillion. _ Dryden. 
LAMB. / laub, Gothick and Saxon. ] 
1. The young of a ſheep. Pop. 
2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 
<" | Common Prayer. 
LA'MBATIVE. 4. [from lamle, Latin, to 
lick. ] Taken by licking. Brown, 
LA'MBATIVE. / A medicine taken by lick+ 


ing with the tongue. iss. 
_ LA'MBENT, 4. [/ambens, Latin. ] Playing 


about; 
| 9 


{ 
L. 
La 

q 
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: idin over without harm. Dryden. 
. 5 [from lamb.] A little lamb. 


n | | 1 A 
LAMES-WO OL. . [/amb and evool;] Ale 


mixed with the pulp of roaſted apples. 


; RD Song of the King and Miller. 
LAMDOIDAL. a: [acts and 4] Har- 

ing the form of the letter lamda or A. Sharp. 
LAME. 9. Claam, lama, Saxon. ] ; 

1. Crippled; diſabled in the limbs. Daniel. 


Hobbling; not ſmooth : alluding to the | 
Ane? NY Dryden. To LAMPO'ON. v. a. [from the noun,} To 


feet of a verſe. | 4 
| Jo- Imperfect 3 unſatisfatory. : . Baton. 
To LAME. v. 4. {from the adjeQive.] To 


; S Bak peare. . 


LAMELLATED: a. [/amella, Latin. } Co- 
vered with films or plates. f 
LA'MELY. ad. [from lame. ] 


14 Like a :crlppley! without natural force or 


 aQivity. Wiſeman. 


ie Dryden. 


2. Imperfectly. ; 
LA'MENESS. J. {from lame. ] 


1. The tate of a cripple; loſs or inability of 


limbs. * | Dryden. 
2. Impetfection; weakneſs, en. 
J LAMENT. v. 3. {| /amentor, Latin.] To 
- mourn; to wail; to grieve; to expreſs ſor- 
row. 8 a 8 2 Sbal ſpeare. Dryden. 
7 LAME NT. v. =. To bewailz to mourn; 
to bemoan; 'to/ſorraw for. Dryden. 
LAMENT. , ¶lamentum, Latin.) 
1. Sorrow audibly expreſſed; lamentation; 
grief uttered in complaints. Dryden. 
2. Expreſſion of ſorrow. Sbalſpeare. 
LA'MEN TABLE. a. [lamentabilis, Latin. ]' 
1. To be lamented; caufing forrow. Shakſp. 
2. Mournful; ſorrowful; expreſſing ſorrow. 
dS : Sidney. 
3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe; · pi- 
tiful z deſpicablGQ..  Stilling fleet. 
LAMENTABLY. ad. | from en 
1. Wich expreſſions or tokens of ſorrow. Sid. 
2, So as to cauſe ſorrow. Shakſpeares 
3. Pitifully ; deſpicably. 
LAMENTA'TION. {. | lamentatio, Lat.] Ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow 3 audible grief. Shaſp. 


LAMENTER. /. [from lament.] He who 
| Spectator. 
| LAMENTINE. . A fiſn called a ſeacow or 


mourns or laments. 


manatee, which is near twenty feet long, the 


head reſembling. that of a cow, and two ſhort- 


feet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and 
 tocks to get food; but has no fins. Bailey. 
LAMINA. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] Thin plate; one coat 
laid over another. Eo Sharp. 
LAMINATED. 4. [from lamina.) Plated : 
uſed of ſuch bodies whoſe contexture diſcovers 
ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates lying over 
one another. : harp. 
To LAMM. v. 4. To beat ſoundly with a 
cudgel. we ; : F / IE” e Diet. 
LA'MMAS. ſ. The firſt of Auguſt. Bacon. 


LAMP, , lane, French; lampas, Latin. 


1. A light made with oil and a wick. Boyle. 
2. Any kind of light, in poetical language, 
teal or metaphorical. | Rowen 


— 


Der bam. 


LA'NDING-PLACE: * top of ſtairs. © Add. 
a : H 2 " ; A 


LAN 


LA'MPASS. , [lampas, French. ] A lump of 
fleih, about the bigneſs of a nut, in the roof 
of a horſe's mouth. Farrier's Di#. 
LAMPBEACK. {. [Clamp and black.] It is 
made by holding a torch under the bottom of 
a baſin, and as it is furred ſtrike it with a 
feather into ſome ſhell. Peacbam. 
LA'MPING. 2. [Aa αα,‘.] Shining; ſpark- 
ling. Spenſer « 
LAMPO'ON. ,. A perſonal ſatire; abuſe; cen- 
ſure written not to inform but to vex. Dryden. 


abuſe with-perſonal fatire. | 
LAM PO ONER.ſ. ¶ from /ampoon.] A ſcribbler 

of perſonal ſatire, . * Tuatler. 
LA'MPREY. f. [/amproye, French. ] A fiſh 

much like the of 45 L Malton. 
LA*'MPRON. / A kind of ſea fiſh. © Broome. 


"LANCE. . lance, F rench; lancea, Latin. ] 


A long ſpear. Sidney. 
To LANCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] * 
x. To pierce; to cut. Shak ſpeares 


. open chirurgically z to cut in order ta 


Cure. we 


Dryden. 


LANCELY. 4. [from Lance. ] Suitable o 2 


lance. Not in uſe. Sidney 
LANC EPE SAD E. J. [lance ſpezzate, Ital. 
The officer under the corporal. Cleaweland 
LANCET. f. [lancette, French. ] A mali 
pointed chifurgieal inſtrument. Wiſeman . 
To LANCH. v. n. [| /ancer, Fr. This word is 
too often written Iaureb.] To dart; to caſt as 
a lance; to throw; to let fly. 


8 > "Pope 
LANCINA'TION. ſ. [from lancino, Latin | 


Tearing ; laceration. 


To LANCINATE. v. a.'[lancino, Lat] To 


tear; to rend; to lacerate. 
LAND». [land, Gothick.] 


1. A countty; a region, diſtin from other b 


countries. Spenſer. 
2. Earth, diſtinct from water. Alboc, 
3. Ground; ſurface of the place. Locke; 


4. An eſtate real and immoveable. - Knoltes.. 


5. Nation; people. 
6. Urine. An old word. 
To LAND. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet on 


ſhore. Dr ydemw. 
To LAND. . n. To come on ſhore. .  Batens 


Dryden, 


LAND-FORCES. /. Nr. forces. ] War- 
; 


like powers not naval; ſoldiers that ſerve on 


land, Sha Carts 
LA'NDED. a. [from land.] Having a fortune 
in land. a Shaliſpeure. 


LANDFALL. . [and and fall.] A fadden 
tranſlation of property in land by the death of 
a nch man ; * 


LA'NDFLOOD. /. [land and Has] Inunda- 
a 3 
LANDGRAVE. /. [land and grade, à count, 


tion by rain. 


German.] A German title of dominion. 


LA'NDHOLDER. / [land and bolder.] One 


whoſe fortune is in land. 


RT 
LA'NDJOBBER. ſ. [land and Job.] One who 


buys and ſells lands for other men. 
LANDING. 


| Swift. 
J. {from land.] The 


LAND- 


- : 64x . 
_ LS » th 
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Sbalſpeare. 


L AN 


LANDLADV. . Claud and lady. 
1. A woman who has tenants holding from 


2. The miſtreſs of an inn. Swift, 
LA'NDLESS. a. [from land.] Without pro- 
perty; without fortune. Shakſpeare. 


LA'NDLOCKED. a. [land and Jock] Shut 
in, or encloſed with land. Addiſon. 
Lai'NDLOPER. /. [ land and loopen, Dutch. ] 
A landman; a term of reproach uſed by ſea- 
men of thoſe wh > paſs their lives on ſhore; 
LANDLORD. /. [Land and lord.] 
1. One who owns land or houſes. Spenſer. 
2. The maſter of an inn. Addiſon. 
LANDMARK. /. Lend and mark. ] Any 
thing ſet up to pieſerie boundaries. 
LANDSCAPE. /. \/andſchape, Dutch. ] 
1. A region; the proſpect of a country. 


Milton: Addiſon. : 


2+ A picture, repreſenting an extent of ſpace, 
with the various objects in it. Addiſon. Pope. 
LANDTAX. /. [land and tax.] Tax laid 
upon land and houſes. . _ Locke. 
LANDWAITER. . [/and and waiter.) An 
officer of the cuſtoms, who-is to watch what 
| s are landed. 114.4 Swift. 
LA'NDWARD. ad. [from land.] Toward the 


land. 0 Sa ndys i” 
LANE. /. [laen, Dutch.] ; 
1. A narrow way between hedges. Loc le. 
2. A narrow ſtreet; an alley. Spratt. 


3 A paſſage between men ſtanding on each 


de. Bacon. 


LANERET. ,. A little hawk. 
LANGUAGE. /. [/ongage, French. 
1. Human ſpeech. | Holder. 
2. The tongue of one nation as diſtinct from 
others. ; Shakſpeare. 
3. Style; manner of exprefſion. Roſcommon. 
LA'NGUAGED. . [from the noun. ] Hav- 
ing various languages. : . Pope. 
LANGUAGE-MASTER. g. [language and 
mater. ] One whole pꝛofeſſion is to teach lan- 
guages. Spect᷑ator. 
LA'NGUET. /. [ languette, Fr.] Any thing cut 
in the form of a tongue. 125 | 
LANGUID. 2. [ languidus, Latin. ] ; 
I. Faint; weak; feeble. Bentley. 
2. Dull; heartleſs. _ Aadiſson. 
LA'NGUIDLY. ad. [from larguid. ] Weak- 
ly; feebly. Boyle. 
LA'NGUIDNESS. /. [from languid ] Weak- 
neſs; feebleneſs; want of ſtrength. 
To' LA'NGUISH, v. n. [languir, French ; 
lunguco, Latin. ] f 
I. To grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe 
ſtrengtb. | Dryden. 
2. Lo be no longer vigorous in motion. Dryd. 
3. To ſink or pine under ſorcow. Shakſp. 
To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs, Dry. 
* LA'NGUISH. / {from the verb.] Soft ap- 
pearance. | Pope. 
LA'NGUI}SHINGLY. ad. | from langufbing. } 
1. Weakly; feebly ; with feeble ſoftneis. Pope. 
2. Dully; tedioufly. Sidney. 
| LANGUISSMENT. . [ranguiſſement, Fr. ] 


/ 


Dryden. 


LAP 


1. State of pining. 
2. Softneſs of mien. an 
LA'NGUOR. 1. [ languer, Latin,] - en. 


1+ Faintneſs; weariſomencſs. 
2. Lifllelineſs; inattention. * 
3. Softneſs; laxity. ee 


LA'NGUOROUS. a. [languoreux, Pr 
Tedlous; melancholy 5 Not in uſe, — 


To LA NIA TE. v. 4. [loniv, Latin.} To len 


| in pieces; to rend; to laceiate. 
LA'NIFICE. / [ lanificium, Latin.] Woollen 
manufacture, Bacon 


ee er er 4. [laniger, Lat.] Bearing 


wool. 
LANK. a. [lante, Dutch.] 
1. Looſe; not filled up; not ſtiffened out: 
not fat; not plump; ſlender. Boyle, 
2. Faint; languid, 


Miltm, 
LA'NKNESS. /. [from /ank,] Want of — 


neſs. 
LA'NNER. /. [ /anier, French; lannarius, I. 
A ſpecies of hawk. | 2 MO 


'LA'NSQUENET. . 


1. A common foot ſoldier. 

2. A game at cards. 
LANTERN. /. ¶ lanterne, Freneh.] 

1. A tranſparent caſe for a candle. Tod, 

2. A lighthouſe; a light hung out to guide 

ſhips. 8  Addiſen 
LAN TERN jaws. A thin viſage, Addiſen. 
LANU'GINOUS. a. [lanugireſus, Latin. ] 

Downy ; covered with ſoft hair. | 
LAP. ſ. [lzppe, Saxon.] ' | 

1. The looſe part of a garment, which may 

be doubled at pleaſure. Swiſt, 
2. The part of the clothes that is ſpread hori- 

zontally over the knees. Shakſpeare. 
To LAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. Nervt. 
2. To involve in any thing. Sift, 
To LAP. v. u. To be ſpread or twiſted ober 

any thing, f | | Grew, 
To LAP. v. n. [lappian, Saxon. ] To feed by 

quick reciprocations of the tongue, Digby. 
To LAP. v. a. To lick up. Chapman. 
LA*'PDOG. + [lap and dog.] A little dog, 
fondled by ladies in the lap. Dryden. 
LA*PFUL. /. [/ap and full.] As much as can 
be contained in the lap. Licke, 
LA*PICIDE {.-[ lapicida, Lat.] A ſtonecutter. 
LA'PIDARY. /. [ /apidaire, Fr.] One wha 
deals in ſtones or gems. Wedward. 
To LA'PIDATE. v. a» [/apido, Latin.) To 
ſtone; to kil} by toning. 
LAPIDA'TION. F. [/apidatic, Latin; lapida- 
tion, French. ] A ſtoning. 
LAPI'DEOUS. a. {lapideus, Latin. ] Stony; 

of the nature of ſtone. N 
LAPIDE'SCENCE. /. [/apid;/co, Lat.] Stony 

concretion. Browns 
LAPIDE'SCENT. a. ¶lapid. ſcens, Lat. ] Grov- 

ing or turning to ſtone. 
LAPIDIFICA'TION. / [lopidification, Fr.) 

The act of forming ſtones. Bacur: 

LAPIDVFICK. 4. Laidiß que, Fr.] ere 
ö re. 


ones. | | 
* LA'PIDIST. 


_ 
Tas. »3 is E za 65. 


* 
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LA'PIDIST-. / [from lapidis, Lat.] A dealer 
in ſtones or gems. | Kay. 
LAÞIS. [Lacin.] A ſtone. 
LA'PIS azulj. Azure ſtone, a copper ore, very 
compact and bard, fb as to take a high poliſh ; 
it is worked into toys. The beautiful ultra- 
marine colour uſed by painters is only a calci- 
nation of /apis agu. Hill. 
LA'PPER. /. {from lap.] . ; 
1. One who wraps up. Swift. 
2. One who laps or lick. 
LA'PPET. /- [diminutive of lap. ] The part 
of a headdreſs that hangs looſe. ' Swift. 
SE. ſ. [/apſus, Latin. 
=_ F E Fg glide; oth courſe. Hale. 
2. Petty errour; ſmall miſtake. Rogers. 
1. Tranſition of right from one to another. 
7 LAPSE. v. u. [from the noun. ] : 
1. To glide lowly; to fall by degrees. Shakſ. 
2. To lip by inadvertency or miſtake. "aA 
3. To loſe the proper time. Apliffe. 
4 Ta fall by the negligence of one proprietor 
or another; as, the living lapſes to _ 8 
5 life. 
5˙ To fall from perfection, truth, or faith. 
32 55 Stilling fleet. 
LAPWING. /. [lap and ting -.] A clamor- 
eus bird with long wings. Dryden. 
LAPWORK. ſ. {/ap and work.] Work in 
which one part is interchangeably wrapped over 
the other. 100 Grew. 
LARBOARD. f. The left-hand fide of a ſhip, 
when you ſtand with your face to the head: 


d to the farboard. = Harris. 
LARCENY. . ——_ French; latrocinium, 
Lat.] Petty theft. SE Spectator. 
LARCH. J {larix, Latin.] A tre. 
LARD. /. ¶lardum, Latin. 
1. The greaſe of ſwine. Donne. 
2. Bacon; the fleth of ſwine. Dryden. 
To LARD, v. a. [/arder, French. 
t. To ſtuff with bacon. King. 
2. To fatten. | ; Sbabſpeare. 
4 To mix with ſomething elſe by way of im- 
Shakſpeare. 


LA'RDER. * [ lardier, old French. ] The 
toom where meat is kept or ſalted. Aſc bam. 
LARDERER. / — larder] One who has 
the charge of the larder. | 

LARDON. /. [French.] A bit of bacon. 

LARGE. a. [large, French.] 

1. Big; bulky. Temple. 
2, 17 74 extenſive. — 
Jo al; abundant plen atif ul. Thom on, 
4. Copious ; diffuſe. ' Clarendon. 
„ M Lane. Without reſtraint. Bacon. 


6. At Lan dE. Diffuſively. Watts, 
LARGELY. ad. [from large.] 
- 1, Widely ; extenſively. 

2. Copiouſly ; diffuſedly. Watts, 

3. Liberally; bounteouſly. Swift. 


. Abundantly ; without ſparing. Iilion. 
LARGENESS: / [fron large} 


1. Bigneſs ; bulk.  - Spratt, 
2. Greatneſs; elevation. * ,_ . Colliers 
+ Ertenſion; amplitude. ' - Hooker. 


LAS 


Bentley, 
LA'RGESS. / [largeſſe, French. ] A pteſent; 


a gift; a bounty. Denham. 
LARGI TION. /. [/argitio, Lat.] The act of 
givin Eg | Di, ; 


4. Wideneſs. 


LARK. /. [lapence, Saxon. ] A ſmall ſinging 
bird, Shakſpeare., Copley. 
LA'RKER. /. [from /ark.] A catcher of larks. 
LARRKSPUR. / A plant. Miller. 
LARVATEO. a. [lar vatus, Lat.] Maſked. 
LARUM. / [from alarum, or alarm. 
1. Alarm; noiſe denoting danger. Sbalſ. 
2. An inſtcument that makes a noiſe at a 
certain hour. Wilkins. 
LARY'NGOTOMY. /. [aaguyt ang Tizae ; 
laryngotom'e, French. ] An operatio e the 
forepart of the larynx is divided 
ſpiration, during large tumours upon the up- 
per parts; as in a quinſy. Quincy. 
LA'RYNX. / [Ado t.] The upper part of the 
trachea, which lies below the root of the 


tongue, before the pharynx. _ NAuiney. 

LASCIVIENT. a. [ /aſciviens, Lat.] Frolicle. | 
ſome ; wantoning. 

LASCY'VIOUS. 4. [laſcivus, Latin. ] 
1. Lewd; luſtful. - © _ Sbakſpeare. 
2. Wanton; ſoft; luxurious. Shakſpeare, 

LASCFVIOUSNESS. /. [from laſeivious.] 
Wantonneſs ; looſeneſs. Dryden. 

LASCI'VIOUSLY. ad. from laſciviaus. ] 
Lewdly ; wantonly ; looſely. 

LASH. . [ ſcblagen, Dutch. ] | ' 
1. A ſtroke with any thing pliant and tough. 

* Dryden. 
2. The thong or point of the whip, - Shakſp. 
3. A leaſh, or ſtring in which an animal is 
held. Out of uſe. | Tuer. 
4+ A ſtrokee of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. L'Eſftrange. 

To LASH. . a. [from the noun. ] x 
1. To ſtrike with any thing pliant; to 
ſcourge. X Garth, 
2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or jirk. 

| | _ Dryden. 
3. To beat; to ſtrike with a ſharp ſound. Prior. 
4. To ſcourge with ſatiie. Popes 
5. To tie any thing down to the fide or maſt 
of a ſhip : properly to lace. : 

To LASH. v. n. To ply the whip. Gay. 

LA'SHER. /. [from /afþ. ]: One that whips or 
laſhes, 5 

LASS. / A girl; a maid; a young woman. 

˖ P, Bilips. 


 LA'SSITUDE. F. [1ffrudo, Latin.] Wen-. 


neſs ; fatigue, 


"/ 


: ore, 
LA'SSLORN. 4. [/afs and /orn.] Forſaken by 


his miſtreſs. Nor uſed. Shakſpeare, 
LAST. 8. [larert, rg . ö 
1. Lateſt; that follows all the reſt in jan 


2, Hindmoſt; which follows in order of * 
3. Beyond which there is no more. Cooley, 
4. Loweſt; meaneſt. L ; Pepe. 
5. Next before the preſent: as, laſt week. . 
6. Utmoſt. ' Dryden, 
7. AtLasT. In condlufion ; at the end. Cen, 
8. The Las T; the end. f 1 1 
3 | | LAST, 


— 


LAT 


LAST. ad. g : 
1. The laſt time; the time next before the 
preſent. | | Shakſpeare. 
2. In conclufion. - Dryden. 


To LAST. v. . [lærran, Saxon. ] To en- 
dure; to continue; to preſevere. Locke. 
LAST. , [izpr, Saxon.) 

1. The mould on which ſhoes are formed. 

+ | —— Aadiſen. 
2. Laß, German.] A load; a certain weight 
or meaſure. | 

LA'STERY. . A red colour. Spen er. 

8 . Lage, Fzench; hlærx, dax. 
a load. | 
To == paid for freightage. 

2. The ballaſt of a ſhip. 

LA'STING. particip. a. | from aft. ] 
1. Continuing; durable. f 

2. Of long continuance; perpetual. Hoyle. 

EA'STINGLY. ad [from lafting.] Perpe- 

+ tually ; durably. EY 

LA'STINGNESS- /. [from /aftirg, ] Durable. 
neſs; cantinuance. . i 

LA'STLY. ad. [| from aft. 
1. In the laſt place. Bacon. 
2. In the concluſion; at laft; finally. 


EATCH. /. Liege, Dutch.] A catch of a door 


moved by a ſtring ar a handle, Smart. 
Fo LATCH. v. a. from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with a latch. 


2. | /ecber, Fr.] To ſmear. Shakſpeare. 


LA'TCHES. /. Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, 


are ſmall lines like loops, faſtened by ſewing 
into the bonnets and drablers, in order to lace 
the bynnets to the courſes, or the drablers to 
the bonnets. N | Harris. 
LA*TCHET. od: [lacet, Fr.] The firing that 
faſtens the ſhoe. | Mark. 
' LATE. a, [lær, 1 | 
1. ' Contrary to early; flow; tardy ; long de- 
F layed. : g Milton. 
2. Laſt in any place, office, or character. Aud. 
2. The deceaſed : as, the works of tbe late 
Mr. Pope. + . 6 5 ; 6 
4. Far in the day or night. 
LATE. ad. 


1. After long delays; after a long time. Pil. 


2. In a later ſeaſon. Bacon. 


3. Lately; not long ago. 
4. Far in the day or night. ryden. 
5. Df late; lately; in times paſt. 
LA'TED. a. [from late.] Belated ; ſurpriſed 
by the night. 
LA TEL. ad. from late. ] Not long ago. Af. 


LA'TENESS. J. [from late.] Time far ad- 


vaneed. :  *Seorft. 
LATENT. . latens, Lat.] Hidden; con- 
cealed; ſecret. Nb. 
LA'TERAL. . [lateral, French. 
1. Growing out on the fide; belonging to the 
2. Placed, or actin on the fide. 4 Milton. 
LATERATITY. / from lateral.] The qua- 
lity of havin di ſtinct fides.. Brown. 


- LATERALLY: 4d. [from {lateral,] By the 


lens, 


* 


% 


hs 


Ray. ' 


Sidney. Newton. 


Locke. 


Spenſer. 


Sha#ſpeare. . 


EAT 


LATEW ARD. od. [late an 
Somewhat late. { Aenne, Saxon, ] 
LAT H. /. [laxva, Sax. ] A ſmall lone «; 
+ wood uſed to ſupport bh tiles of aha Laps - 
To LATH. v. a. latter, French; from the 
noun. ] To fit up with laths. Mo. 
LATH. PETR Sax. ] A part of a county. bac 
LATHE. /. The tool of a turner, by which 


turns about his matter ſo as to ſhape it by the 


chiſel. . 

Jo LA'THER. v. u. le pnan, Saxon, ] 70 

form a foam. | Baynard 

To LA*'THER. v. a, To cover with a foam of 
water and ſoap. 

LA*'THER. f. [from the verb.] A foam or 
froth, made commonly by beating ſoap with 
water. e 

LATIN. a. [ Latinus.] Written or ſpoken; 
3 of the 7 Romans. 3 

LATIN ISA. / {latiziſme, French; Jatiniſiu, 
low Latin. ] A Latin idiom; a mode of ſpeech 
peculiar to the Latin. Addiſon 

LA'TINIST../. One ſkilled in Latin. ö 

LATTNITV. /. The Latin tongue. Dennis, 


To LATINIZ E. v. a. Latin iſer, F rench.] To 


uſe words or phraſes borrowed from the Latin. 
: 1 Dryden. 
To LA'TINIZE. v. 3. To give names a Latin 

termination, to make them Latin. Watt, 
LA'TISH.'@. [from late.] Somewhat late. 
LATIRO'STROUS. 4. [| /atus and reftrum, 

Latin. ] Broad beaked. Bion. 
LATITANCV. f. {from lar itans, Lat.] De- 


liteſcence ; the ſtate of lying hid. rorun. 
LA'TITANT. a. ¶latitans, Lat.] Deliteſcent; 
. concealed ; lying hid. | Buyle, 


LATITA”TLION.” /, from latito, Lat.] The 
ſtate of lying concealed. 
LATITUDE. /. [ /atitude, French. ] 
1. Breadth; width; in bodies of unequal di. 
menſions the ſhorter axis. Watt, 


2. Room; ſpace; extent. | Licke, 


3. The extent of the earth or heavens, rec- 
koned from the equator to either pole. 
3. A particular degree, reckoned from the 
equator. 4 Addi n. 
5. Unreſtrained aceeptation. Xirg Charles, 
6. Freedom from ſettled rules; laxity. Tay. 
7. Extent; diffuſion. Brotun. 
LATITUDINA'RIAN. a. [ /atitudivarias, low 
Latin. ] Not reſtrained ; not confined. Collier. 
LATITUDINA'RIAN.- /. One who departs 
from orthodoxy. a . 
LA'TRANT, a. [latrans, Latin. ] 1 
| c 
LATRT A- g. Latin; Nargtia.] The higheſt 
kinck of worſhip, Stilling fleet. 
LA'TTEN. . Let, Fr.] Braſs; a mixture 
of copper and calaminaris ſtone. 
LA'TTER. a. „„ 
1. Happening after ſomething elſe. 
2. Modern; lately done or paſt. —Locke, 
3. Mentioned laſt of two. Watt 
LA'TTERLY. ad. {from latter. ] Of late. 
EAPFICE. /. [lattis, French. ] A reticulated 
Window; a window. made with __ 


Peachain, | 


1 ms 


butt; an object of ridicule. 
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„ erofino each other at ſmall diſtances. 
Irons croffing. Cleaweland. 


7 LA Trick. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


decuſſate, or croſs; to mark with croſs parts 
lattice» 
er . [lvatio, Latin.] The act 
of wathing- Hakexwiil. 
LA'VAT OR. . [from lawo, Latin.] A 
or / in which parts diſeaſed are 
Hatvey. 
laus, Latin. 3 
75 honour wn celebration. Pepe. 
2 That part of divine worſhip which conſiſts 
in praiſe, 
To LAUD. ©, 4. Llaudoe, Latin.]- To praiſe; 
to celebrate. Bc ntley. 
LA'UDABULE. 4. [/audabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Praiſeworthy 3 commendable. - 
2. Healthy; ſalubrious. 


Locke. 
5 


LAUDABLENESS. þ from landuble.] Praiſe- 


worthineſs. 


LAUDABLY. ad. [from laudable. [ In a 


manner deſerving praiſe. Dryden. 

LAUDANUM. /. {from lande, Latin. ] A 
ſoporifick tincture. 

Te LAVE. v. 4. | laws, Latin.) 
1. To waſh; to bathe. 
2. [ lever, French.] To throw up ; to lade; 


to draw out. Ben Fonjcn. Dryden. 


7 LAVE. v. 2. To waſh himſelf; : to bathe. 


P: pe. 

T LAVEER. v. . To change the di ection 

often in a courſe. Dryden. 

LAVENDER. / One of the verveillate plants., 

Miller. 

LAVER. /. [/aquir, F rench ; from lave.] A 

waſhing veflel. | Milton. 

To LAUGH. v. n. [blaban, Saxon; lachen, 
German.] 

1. To make that noiſe which ſudden merri- 

7 excites. Bacens. 


2. [In poetry.] To appear gay, —— | 


pleaſant, or fertile. 
3. To Lau at, To treat with contempt ; 
to ridicule. \ Shakſpear e. 
7 LAUGH, v. a. To deride ; to ſcorn. Saal. 
LAUGH., f. {from the verb.] The convul- 
ſion cauſed by merriment; an inarticulate ex- 
preſſion of ſudden merriment. Pope. 
r a. [from laugh.] Such as 
ay properly excite laughter. Dryden. 
LA" GHER. /. [from /augh.] A man fond 
of -merriment. : Pe 


bakſpeare. 


1 / wah 
LAUGHINGLY., ad. [from laughing. ] In 


a merry way; merrily. 
LA'UGHINGSTOCK: 1 [laugh and for ke] A 
Spenſer 
LA'UG HTER. he [from laugh.}. Capvuilive 
merriment; an inarticulate expreſſion of ſud- 
(en merriment. Frere. 


1. Prodigal; e, indifcreetly liberal. 
2. Seattered 3 in waſte profuſe. | 


| © 


. Wild; unreſtrained; x 1 | 
88 v. 4. from the 8 


10 


- prodigally. - 


Dryden. 


LAW 
ſcatter with profuſion; to waſte, Ai iſtn. 
LA'VISHER. /. [from lawi iſp.) A prodigal ; 
a profuſe man. 

LA'VISHLY. ad. [from laviſb.] Profuſely; 

8 Sbalſpeare. 
3 [from laviſh. } Prodi- 
gality z profuton, Spenſer. 


LA'VISHMENT. 

LA'VISHNESS. 

To LAUNCH. v. . 
1. To force into the ſea. | Locke. 
2. Jo rove at large; to expatiate. Davies. 

To LAUNCH. v. 2. 

1. To puſh to ſea. 


2. To dart from the hand. Dryden. 


Baton. LAUND. /. lande, French. ] Lawn; a plain 


extended between woods. Sha ſpeare. 
LAU'NDRESS. / [/awandiere, French. ] A 
woman whoſe employment is to waſh clothes. 


Camden. 
LA UN DRV. 78 Las if lavanderie.] 
1. The room in which clothes are waſhed. 
Soift. 


Bac. 


2. The act or ſtate of walking. 


LAVO'LTA. J, (laute, French.] An old 


dance, in which was much turning and much 


capzri Shakſpeare. 
LA'URE ATE. @. [laureatus, Lat. ] Decked 
or inveſted with a laurel. Pope. 


LAUREA'TION.. / [from laureate.) It de- 


notes in the Scottiſh univerſities, - the act ve 


ſtate of having degrees conferred. 

LAUREL. ſ. | laurus, Lat.] A tree, called 
alſo the cherry bay. 

LA'UVRELED. a. [from laurel.] Crowned or 


decorated with laurel. Dryden. 
LAW. /. [1232s Saxon. ] 
1. A rule of action. Dryden. 


2. A decree, edi, ſtatute, or cuſtom, pub- 
lick!y eſtabliſhed. Davies, 
3. Judicial proceſs. Shakſpeare. 
4. Conformity to law; any thing lawful. 
Shak; t Peare. 
15 An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or pro- 
ceſs. Sha akſpeare. 
LA'WFUL. a. [!awp and full.] Agreeable to 
law; conformable to law. Shakſpeare. 
LA WFULLY. ad. [from Jdazoful.] Legally 3 
1 to law. South, 
A*'WFULNESS. / [from /awwful.] 3 


yy of law. 


LA'WGIVER. /. {low and giver. ] Lexa; 


one that makes laws. 


LA'WGIVING. a. [aw and giving-] — 
Molle. 7 by. 


lative. 
LA*'WLESS. a. from law] 
1. Unreſtrained by-any law Hot reden to 
in Con to law; ; illegal. Dryden. 
LA'WLESSLY. ad. tom eu. Jin .& Mato 
ner contrary to las. * 
LAWMAK ER. — law. and 3 
lator; one who laws; alawzgiver. 


LAWN. . Land, Dani eee 
1. Ap open ſpace between woods. Pop. 
2. [/inen, French. ] Fine linen, 


for ing uſed in die Lleeves of biſhops. Priore 


. Hh 4 


Pope. 


LAY 
LA'WSUIT.'{. [law and ſuit.] A proceſs in 


law ; 2 litigation. a Sævift. 
LAW YER. /. [from law.] Profeſſor of law; 


ad voc e; pleader. Whitgifte. 
LAX. . [ lexus, Latin. ] 3 
1. Looſe; not confined. Milton. 


2. Diſunited; not ſtrongly combined. Word. 
3. Vague; not rigidly exact. Batter. 
4. Looſe in body, fo as to go frequently to 
Kool. s Quincy. 
8. Slack ; not tenſe. Holder. 


LAX. j. A looſeneis; a diarrhea. 


LAX A'TION. /. { axatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of looſening or Nlackening. 
2. The ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened. 


LAXATIVE. . [axutif, French.) Having 


© the power to eaſe coſtiveneſs. Arbuthn.t. 


LAXATIVE. ſ. A medicine flightly purga- 


tive. | Dryden. 


LAX ATIVENESS. T [from 'Laxative.] 


Power of caſing coſtiveneſs. 
LA'XITY. /. [/axitas, Latin. ] 
1. Not compreſſion; not clofe cobe ſion; 


| kneſs of contexture. Bentley. 
2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion. 
Looſeneſs; not coſtiveneſs. Browns 


4. Slackneſs; contrary to tenſion. 3 4 
5. Openneſs; not cloſeneſs. Digby, 
LA'XNESS. ſ. Laxity ; not tenſion; not pre- 


ciſion; not coſtiveneſs. Helder. 
LAV. Preterite of lie. 
To LAY. 2. 4. [lecgan, Saxon. ] . 
| 1. To place along. Feelus. 
2. To beat down corn or graſs. Bacon. 


3. To keep from riſing; to ſettle; to ſtill. Ray. 
4. To fix deep: to lay, foundation. Bacon. 


5. To put; to place. Shakſpeare. 
6. To bury ; to inter. Acfs. 
2. To ſtation or place privily. Proverbs. 
$. To ſpread on a ſurface. Watts. 
9. To paint; to enamel. | Locke. 


10. To put into any ſtate of quiet. 
11. To calm; to ſtill; to quiet; to allay. 

3 Ben FJonſon - 
ibit à ſpirit to walk. L Eſtrange. 


t on the table. i Heſea. 


12. To p 
13. To 


. 74. To propagate plants by fixing 3 twigs 


in the ground: ortimer. 


15. To wager; to ſtake. Dryden. 
22 16. To repoſite any ching. Pſalm:. 
17. To exclude eggs. Bacon. 
28. To apply with violence. - Exe liel. 
109. To apply nearly. _ L"*Eftrange. 
20. To add; te conjoin. 8 
21. To pus in any ſtate. nne. 
22. To ſcheme; to contriye. Chapman. 
23. To charge as a payments Locke. 
24. To impute; to charge. Temple. 
23. To impoſe; to enjoin. Myeberiy. 
286. To exhibit; to offer, Atterbury. 
27. To throw by violence. Dryden. 
2. Top place in compariſon. | Raleigh. 


29, Je Lar apart: To reject; to put away. 


. a Mes. 


Bacon. 


Te. AY 2 bs To put away; not to ; 


r 
31. To LAY away. To put ſrom one; _ 


to keep. F 
32. To Lav before. To expoſe to 8 


ſnow; to diſplay. Wk, 
33. To Lay by. To reſerve forſ ome furure 
: time. . 1 C; 5 
34 To LAY HY. To put from one; to af. 
miſs. Back, 
35. To Lay down, To depoſit as a plecge 
equivalent, or ſatisfaction. 5 
36. To Lay down. To quit; to reſign, 
12 . Dryden. 
37. To LAN down. To commit to 6; ft 
p Dr A, 8 
38. To LA down. To advance as a ok, 
tion. , 8 tilling fleet, 
39. To Lay Fake To attempt by ambuſh, or 
inſidious practices. Kmiles, 
40. To Lay forth, To diffuſe; to expatiae, 
| | - L'Eftrange, 
41. To Lav forth. To place when dead in 
BY decent poſture. j Shakſpeare, 
42. To Lay bold ef. To ſeize to catch, 
Licks, 
43+ To Lay in. To ſtore; to treaſure, 
| Hutibras, 
44. To Lay on. To apply with violence. 
| 5 Lorle. 
45. To LA een. To ſhow; to expoſe. 
| Sbatſpeare, 
46. To Lay over. To incruſt ; to e ver; to 
decorate ſuperficially. | Hal. 
47. Te LAV out, To expend. Milton. Biyle. 
48. To Lay out. To diſplay ; to diſcover, 
Atterbuty, 
49. To Lay out. To diſpoſe; to plan. 


Nites in Od fſiy. 
50. To Lay out. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun, to exert; to put forth, Smalridge. 
51. To Lay to. To charge upon. Sidney, 
52. ToLay to. To apply with vigour. 


Tuſſer. 

53. Te Lay fo. To haraſs; to attack. 
a | Knolles, 
54+ To Lay together. To collect; to bring 


into one view. \ Adiiſme 
55. Jo Lax under. To ſubject to. Aiciſer. 
56. To Lay wp. To confine to the bed cr 
chamber. Tenple. 
57. To Lay up. To fore; to treaſure; to 
repoſite for future uſe. 2 Hor ler. 
To LAY. v. n. 

1. To bring eggs. Mortimer, 
2. To contrive; to form a ſcheme. Daniel, 
3. To Lay about. To ſtrike on all ſides; to 
act with diligence and vigour. Scath, 
4. To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour 
to ſtrike. KP: | ; 
5. To Lay in for. To make overtures of 
oblique invitation. a Dryden. 
6. To Lay on. To ſtrike; to beat without 
intermiſſion. Dryden. 
" To Lay on. To act with e 
uſed of bees. at prare. 

8. 70 8 out, To take meaſure, my 
9. To Lay hn. To ipporiunys 1 


— 


LEA 


0. 
ILAZIN ESS. /. [from laxy. ] Idleneſs; ſlug- 


LD. js a contraction of lord. | 
LEA. f. fley, Saxon, a fallow.] Ground 


ay. F [from the verb.] 
W a ſtratum; a layer. 


2. A wager» 
LAY. /. [16> leax, Saxon. ] Graſſy ground; 


Bacon. 


meadow; ground unplowed; lea. Dryden. 


| LAY. J. {/ay, French; ley, leoS, Sax.] A 


- - ſong; @ poets a 5 Waller. D. Iden. 
LAY. 4 [ laicus, Latin; M&®-. ] Not clerical ; 
regarding or belonging to the people as diſtinct 

from the clergy+ Dryden. 


LAYER. /. [trom lay. ] 
1. A {ig or row ; a bed; one body ſpread 


. over another. Evelyn. 
2. A ſprig of a plant. Miler. 
3. A hen that lays eggs. Mortimer. 


\YMAN. ſ. Day and man. : 

J One of 42 nd from the clergy. 
| | Government of the Tongue. 
2. An image uſed by painters. Dryden. 

LA'YSTALL. /. A heap of dung. Spenſer. 

LA'ZAR. . [from Lazarus in the goſpel. 


One deformed and nauſeous with filthy and 


. peſtilential diſeaſes. Dryden. 


LAZ AR- HOUSE. 2 , [lazaretts, Italian; 


LAZARET'TO. from /azar.] A houſe 

for the reception of the diſeaſed; a hoſpital. 

Milton. 

LA'ZARWORT. / A plant. | 

LA'ZILY. ed. [from /uzy.] Idly; Nuggiſhly ; 
heavily. | L, 


gilhnels ; liſtleſsneſs. Dryden, 


. LA'ZING. 4. [from /azy.} Sluggiſh; idle. 


? South, 

LA'ZULI. J. A blue ſtone, veined and ſpotted 
with white, and a glittering or metallick yel- 
low: when rich, it is found to yield about 
one-fixth of copper, with a very little ſilver. 


LA'ZY. a. Aal; Daniſh.] 
1. Idle; fluggiſ; unwilling to work. 
| | | Roſc mmyIne 


2. Slow; tedious. Clarendon. 


. encloſed, not open. Obſolete. Miiton, 
LEAD. / [læd, Saxon. 

1. Lead is the heavieſt metal except gold and 

quickſilver; the ſofteſt of all the metals, and 

very ductile: it is very little ſubject to ruſt. 

and the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals except 

_ gold. x Hill. 


2. In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on, 


covered with lead. Shakſpeare. Bacon. 


To LEAD. v. 4. [from the noun.] To fit 


with lead in any manner. Bacen. 


To LEAD. v. a. preter. I led. Llæ dan, Sax. ] , 
I. Battered or pierced, o g3 to let water in or 


1. To guide by the hand. Luke. 
2. To conduct to any place. 1 Sam. 


3. To conduct as head or commander. $:utb. - 


4. To introduce by going firſt. Fairfax. 
To guide; to how the metho! of attain- 
m__ | Matti. 


6. To draw; to entice; to allure. Clarend. 


Z To indyce; to prevail on by pleafing mo 


L 
, 


Graunt, 


he. 


3 Wadward. 


LEA 


. To paſs 3 to ſpend in any tertain mmer 


To LEAD. . N. | 
1, To go firſt, and ſhow the way. Geneſis. 
2. To conduct as a commander, Temple. 


3. To ſhow the way, by going firſt, Morton. 
LEAD. /. [from the verb.] Guidance; fir 
place. = i Herring. 
LEA DEN. 4. [leaden, Saxon. ] 8 
1. Made of lead. __ Millan, 
2. Heavy; unwilling ; motionleſs. Shakſp. 
3- Heavy ; dull. 
LEADER. /. . lcad.] | 
1. One that leads, or condudts. 3 
2. Captain; commander. Hay wer d. 
3. One who goes ficit. 120 5 
4+ One at the head of any party or faction. 
So; 


LEADING. part. 4. Principal; chief. 2 | 
LEADING STRINGS. / Lead. and firing] 


Strings by which children, when they learn te. 
walk, are held from falling. Dryden. 
LEADMAN. F. 1 and man.] One whe 
begins or leads a dance. Ben Jegſon. 
LEADWORT. /. [ad and wort.] A plant. 


LEAF. . leawer, ploral [leap, Saxon.] 
N 


flowers. . Boyle, 
2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 

3 7 Spenſer. 
3. One ſide of a double door. 1 Ki 


4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 
bre 


7 LEAF. v. n. [from the noun.] To bing 


leaves; to bear leaves. Broome. 
LEAFLESS. a. {from leaf] Naked of 
leaves. Government of the Ton 
LEAF V. a. [ from leaf. ] Full of leaves. « 
LEAGUE. / [/igue, French. ] A confedetacyg 
a combination. - Da. 
To LEAGUE. v. n. To unite on certain 
terms; to confederate. * South. 
LEAGUE. /. [/igze, French.] A meafure & 
length, containing three miles. Addiſens 


LEAGUED. a. [from leagre.] Confederated. . 


Ph 


bilipte 
LE'AGUER. . [beloggeren, th] Fes | 
care. 


inveſtment of a town. S 
LEAK. /. leck, lese, Dutch. A breach or 
hole that lets in water. r. Wilkinze 
"To LEAK. v. 2. | EO 


LE'AKAGE. ſ. [from dent.] Allowance 


made for accidental loſs in liquid meaſures. £ | 


LE'AKY. a. [from leak. 


out. k Dryden. 
2. Loquacious; not cloſe.  L'Eftranyte 

To LEAN. v. 1. preterite leaned, or leam. 

'Y 3 _ as GY on 
1. To incline againſt; to reſt againſt. _ 
2. To propend; to tend toward. Spenſer. 

31 To be ia a bending poſture, | Dryden. 

x, | LEAN. 


C 


Sbatſpeare. 


—— — LCC — — 


e green deciduous parts of plants ani 


I. To let water in or out. . | 
2. To drop through a breach. _ den. 


L E A 
4 a 
ILEAN. a. [hlæne, Saxon. | „ 
. 1. Not 15 meagre; W fleſh ; bare - 
doned. Milton. 
. Not unctuous; thin; hungry. Fur nel. 
2 Low; poor: in oppoſition to great or rich. 
1 1 Sbalſpeare. 
LEAN. /, That part of ſleſh which confiſts of 
the muſcle without the fat. Fargu bar. 
"EE'ANLY. d. [from Jean. ] Meagerly; 
f 7 2 plumpneſs. 5 
LEANNESS. /. {from can.] 8 
1, Extenuation of body; want of fleſh; 
meagerneſs. „ Nee. 
2. Want of matter; thinneſs. 
Je LEAP. v. 3. [hle apan; Saxon. ] 


1. To jump; to move upward or progreſ- 


fively without change of the feet. Covley, 
2. To ruſh with vehemence. Sandys. 
3. To dound; to ſpring. ale. 


4. To fly; to ſtart. | Shakſpeure. 
To LEAP. i ae 2 ; 


3. To paſs over, or into, by leaping.” Dryd. 


* 


children, in which they imitate the jump of 


= 2. To compreſs, as beatts. Dryden. 

=_ "LEAP. {. {from the verb. | 

I. Bound; jump; act of leaping. 
| 2. Space paſſed by leaping. - LT Ffrrange. 
| 3. Sudden tranſition. * Hooker. 
| 4. An aſſault of an animal of prey. Z'Efr. 
| "$+ Embrace of, animals. - ryden. 
58. Hazud, or effect of leaping. Dryden. 
| 


- we ws _ - 


' frogs, : | bakjpeare. 
EAP YEAR. . Leap-year or biffextile 18 
© every fourth year, and ſo called from its /cap- 

3ng.a day that year more than in a common 
Fear: ſo that the common year hath 365 days, 
but, the. lenp-year 366; and then February 
© *Hath 29 days, which in common years bath 
but 28. To find the /cap-year you hare this 


p Pie by 43 what's left ſhall be 


—_— 


{ 


— 


— ——— 2 ——ͤ HT 
# 


"To LEARN. v. a [leonman, —_— 8 
1. To gain the knowledge or fill of. Xnollet. 
2. To teach. Obſolete. 
7c LEARN. v. ». To take pattern. 

from learn. 


Bacen. 


ILE'ARNEDLY. ad. [from learned.] With 
knowledge; with ſkill. _ Hocker. 
TLEARNTNG. /. {from learn] 
13. Literature; kill In languages or ſciences; 
generally ſcholaftick knowledge. Prior. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. Hooker. 
LEARNER. /. {from urn.] One who is 
yet in his rudiments. EEeraunt. 
"LEASE. {. airs French. Spelman. ] | 
J. A contract by which, in conſideration of 
+ ed of houſes or lands. Denbam. 
2 1 ny tenure. * 1791 
To LEASE. v. as [from the noun. ]. To let 
re.. 


3 3 


SS» 


- LE'ASER. / 


Shaiſpeare | 


LEAP-FROG FJ. [leap and frog.] A play of 


Por lap - year ©; for paſt 1, 2, 3. Harris. 
To LEAVE. v. a. pret. I left; I bave lift, 


Shakſpeare. - 


LEARNED. . a. | 5A 

© 2. Verſed in ſcience and literature. Swift. 

- _ 3» Skilled; ſkilful; knowing. Granville. 
3. Skilled in ſcholaſtick knowledge. Locke. ' 


ſme payment, a tẽmporary poſieſſion is grant- 
Yo 


LEA 


To LEASE. v. n. leſſen, Dutch. . 
to gather what * i men 2 py; 
| from /eaſe.] Gleaner, 2905 

LEASH. ſ. Le, French; laccia, Italian f.. 
T. A leather thong, by which a falconer holds 
his hawk, or à courſer leads his grey lound. 

Shak! 

2. A tierce ; three : as a brace is 1 Hal. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in 7 

neral. 8 of 


Dennis, 
To LEASH. 2. 4. from the noun.] Ts 
bind; to hold in a firing. Shak/peare, 


LEASING. 7. Ileare, Saxon.] Lies; falſe. 
; Hubberd' Tale. Pri; 
LEAST. 4. the ſuperlative of fle. [iz 7. 
Saxon. ] Little beyond others ſmalleſt. 1 


LEAST. ad. In the loweſt degree. Pope. 
At LEAST. To ſay no more; & 
At LE ASTWISE. the loweſt degree, 


: Milton. Hecker, 
LE ASY. a. Flimſy; of . weak texture. Not 


in uſe. Aſchom, 

LEATHER. / [leSen, Saxon. ] b N 
t. Dreſſed hides of animals. Shakſpeare, 
2. Skin, ironically. Swift, 


LE'ATHERCOAT'. /. [ leather and coat.} An 
apple with a tough rind. Shakſprare, 
LE'ATHERDRESSER. /. [!eatber and droſ- 
ſer. |] He who prepares leather. Pepe, 
LE'ATHER-MOUTHED. 72. leatber and 
mouth, ] By a leather-mouthed fiſh, 1 mean 
ſuch as have their teeth in their throat; a3 
the chub, or cheven. Malt. u. 
LEATHERN. @. [from leatber.] Made of 
leather. ÞPhilijs, 
LE'ATHERSELLER. /. [leather and ſellcr.] 
He who deals in leather. 
LEATHERY. a. | from lecather.] Reſembling 
leather, | Gree. 
LEAVE. J. [leape, Saxon.]J —- 


- 1. Grant of liberty; periniſſion; allowance. 


Popes . 


2. Farewell ; adieu. Sh akſpeare. 


1. To quit, to forſake. Ben Junſon. 
2. To deſert; to abandon. Ecclus. 
3. To have remaining at death. Ecclus. 
4. Not to deprive of. Taylr. 
5. Io ſuffer to remain. Bacin. - 
6. Not to carry away. Knolls, 
7. To reje& ; not to chooſe. Steele. 


8. To fix as a token of remembrance. Lock 
9. To bequeath ; to give as inheritance, Dryd. 
10. To give up; to reſign. Levitiaus. 
11. To permit without interpoſition. Le. 
12. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. Samuel. 
13. To Leave off. To deſiſt from; to for- 
bear. Addiſen. 
14. 7e Leave off. To forſake. Arbutbrii, 
7 15. ToLEAvE out. To omit; to neglect. Aua. 
0 


LEAVE a Ve YN. 
1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt.  Shakſpearts 
2, To LEAVE off» To deſiſt. Ls 
anitie 


3. To Leave of. Io ſtop. 


a - 


To LEAVE. v. 4. Clever, French. ] To ly; 
to raiſe. A corrupt word. Spe. 
8 LEA ED. 


luſt. 
LECTION. 4. : {/efioz Lat] A reading; 


a 7 a 8 4 5 g * 
1 
* BW, 
1 


D. . {from Abe, of lf! 
. Lo foliage. 


2. Made with leaves or folds. Jaiab. 


| LEAVEN. . [ levain, French. ]- 


7 nen mixed wich any ny to make it 


light. Floyer. 
2. Any mixture which makes a general change 
in the mals. King Charles. 


AVEN.. . 4. {from the noun, ] 
2 — ferment by — mixed. Shakſp. 
2. To taint; 40 imbue; to infect. Prior. 
LEAVER. / [from cor One who deſerts 
or forſakes. - Shakſpeare. 
LEAVES. /, The plural: of. leaf. 
LEAVINGS. J. Dag leave.] Remnant; 
relicks.; offal ; Addiſon. 
LEAVY. a: {from leaf.) Full of leaves; 


covered with leaves Sidney. 
1 1 LECH een ö [lecher, French, ] To lick 
Sbalſpeare. 
LECHER. . A whoremaſter. Pepe. 


* 1 v. u. [from the noun. ] To 


| Val paare. 
MenlkRous. 4. „Lede lecher.] Lewd; 
luſtful. Der bam. 
LECHEROUSLY. ad. [from lecherous. ] f 


Lewdly; luſtfully. _ - 

LECHEROUSNESS.” 7. Leon lecherous.] 

- Lewsneſs. 

LECHERY. . [from 2 Lewdneſs ; 
__ 


yariety in copies. Warts 
LECTURE. . [le@ure, French.) 
* ede ee upon any ſubject. 
Sidney. Taylor. 
2 The aft or praQtice of ing; peruſal. 
Beroun. 
3. A magiſterial reps imand. Audi n. 
To LECTURE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inſtruct formally. 1 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 
LECT URER. g. [from lecture. 


1. An — ; a teacher by way of lecture. 
2. A prescher in a church hired by the pa- 


Tiſh to aſſiſt the rector. — Clarendon. 
LECTURESHIP. . ¶ from en The of- 


fice of a lecture. Swift. 
| LED. The-part,pret.- of lead. : th I > 
LEDGE. . [gen, Dutch. | 
1. A-row; layer; ſtratum. Motten. 


2. A ridge riſing above the 3 or pro- 
jelting beyond the reſt. | 

3- Any prominence or riſing, part. Dryden. 
. J. Led and boſe] A ſumpter 


LEE. J Ilie, French. ] wy 
a Dregs; ſediment; refuſe. Prior. 
2. [Sea term.] It is generally that ſide 
Which is oppoſite to the wind, as the lee ſhore 
is that the wind blows on. To be under the 


lee of the hore, is to be cloſe under the 


weather ſhore. A leetbard ſhip is one that is 

not faſt by a wind, de make her my ſo.good 

as ſhe might, - 5 - Diet. 
LEECH, 5 (bes Saen. 


Seaifr. 


LEG 


A phyſician; a profeſſor ↄf the 4 
JOSE Spe ers 
g 2. A Lind of ſmall water ſerpent, W 
faſtens on analy and ſucks the blood. 
23 
To LEECH. . 4. Crown the Ne To treat 
with medicaments. 
LEECH CRAFT. leech and cr 
art of healing þ U 4 > Pac 
LEEF. as uk leve, Dutch. ] Kind; fond. 
Sparſe 
LEEK. ſ. [leac, Saxon. A * ay. 
. V l[hleane; Saxon. ] 
1. An oblique view. 222 
2. A laboured caſt of countenance. Swift. 
To LEER. v. 2 from the noun. ] 
1. To look obliquely; to look archly. Swift. 
2. To look with a forced countenance, Dayd. 
LEES. f. [lie, French. ] Dregs z * 


To LEESE. Ve 4. [leſen, Datch. "To loſe. 
An old word. h Tuffer. Donne. 
LEET. ſ. A law. day. The word ſeemeth tp 
have grown from the Saxon le Se, which was 
a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake ar 
hundred, comprehending three or four of them, 
otherwiſe called thriſhing, and containing the 
third part of a province or ſhire. Cowel. 
LE'EWARD. @. [lee and peapt, Saxon,J 
Toward the wind. See LEE. Arbuthnot. 

LEFT. The participle preter. of cape. 

LEFT. a. {/ufte, Dutch; levus, Latin. 18 

niſtrous; not right. Dryden. 

LEFT-HANDED. 4. [left and band.] Uüng 

the left hand rather than right. Brown. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS, / from oy 
Habitual uſe of the left hand. 

LEG. /. [/eg, Daniſh. -- | 
1. The limb by which 3 particularly 
that part between the knee and the foot. Add. 
2. An at of obeilgce; a 'bow with the lg 
drawn back. 
3: Te fand wn bis exon legs; to fapport lows 

e 
4+ That by which any wing is Pa — 
Ln Sr. Ce the leg. IN 
'GACY., legatum, in.] Legacy i is 2 
particular thing viven by laſt will and — 


ment. 

LEO AL. 2. [IA gal, French, 1 1 
1. Done or concelved arcording to law. Hale. 2, 
2. Lawful; not contrary do law. rer, 

LEGA LIT V. uh bf [iegal] 6 Fr. — Lawfulneſs..'. 

To LE'GALIZE. v. 4. [legalizer, French; 
from legal, ] To — to ——Y 

| outh. 


LEGALLY. ad. a feat] 1 


according to law. 

who has a woot left. . 
LE'GATE. ſ. [legatus, Latin.] 

1. A deputy; an anibafſadgr. Docdes. 

2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador — — 


N 
LEGATEE. /, [from Lai on 
who has a 0 left him. 
LEGATIN E. 


* 


Hudibras. wht 


LEG 


LE'GATINE. .. tas legate.]) 


8 Made by a legate. i . 
2. Belonging . 


1rd e e. Latin.] Deputa- 
uon commi Morton. 
LEGA'TOR. /; ; © {from — Latin.] One 
who makes a Tul and leaves legacies. Dryd. 
LFGEND. 4  Clegenda, Latin. ] 
2. Ac chronicle or regitter of the lives of ſaints. 
© Hooker. 
= Any memorial or relation, Fairfax. 
* An ineredible unauthentick narrative. 


Blackmore. + 


4. Any Inſcription; particularly on medals or 
coins. Addiſen. 
LEGER. 4 T from legger, Dutch. ] Any thing 
that lies in a place: 38, @ leger - amba dor, 4 
e; 4 Ar a book that lies in the 
counti LK . Shakſpeare. 
LE GERDE AIN. / £ Thos de main, Fr.] 
"Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving 
"the eye by nimble motion; trick. South. 
LEGERITY: . erite, French. ] Light- 
* nefs; nimbleneſs. Not in uſe. Sbalſpeare. 
LE'GGED. . [from leg. ] Having legs. 
| LE'GIBLE. a. legibilis, Latin. ] ; 
a 1. Sach as may be read. | | Swift. 
2.. Apparent ; diſcoverable. Collier. 
PEBBLE. ad. [from legible.} In ſuch a 
manner as may be read. 
LE'GION. f- Legio, Latin. ] | 
1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, confiting of 
about five thouſand. ' Addiſen. 
2. A military force. Philips. 
- 4. Any great number. Rogers, 
LE'GIONARY. a. [from legion. SE 
- 2+. Relating to a legion. 
2. Containing a legion. 
1 7 Containing a Hang indefinite number. 
Brown. 
LEGISLATION. ＋ from legiſlatar, Latin. ] 
The act of giving laws. Littleton. 


LEGISLATIV E. 4. | from legiſlater. ] 3 ; 


- - laws; lawgiving.. 
LEGISLA*'TOR. F. eher Latin.] A 
lawgiver ; CE han for any 2 
JZGISLA'TURE..-{- {from tg! ater, — 
»\ The power that makes laws. — 
LEGFTIMACY. be {from legitimate. 
1. Lawfulnefs of Ayliffe. 
2. Genuineneſsz not — HOLY . 
LEGPTIMATE. 4. [from legitimus, Latin. 
Dorn in marriage; lawfully begotten. Taylor. 
To LEGITIMATE. . . [legitimer, Fr.] 
2. To procure to any Ss rights of legitimate 


+ "birth.  Ayliffe. 
2b. To make lawful. Decay of Piety. 


LEGITIMATELY. ad. [from e. ] 
* 7. Lawfully. f 

2. Genvinely. De ryden. 
LEGITIMA'TION. |. [legitimatien, Freach. 
— ifs Lawful birth. Locke 


— 
* * 7 
” ; 
„ KS kS 
* 
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T a» The act of kur with The privileges of LENGTHWISE: ad. 


"ON 


LE' GUM. + [egume, French 
LEGU MEN. Latin.} Seeds not rea wy 
but gathered by the hand; as, beans hy 
general, all larger ſeeds ; pulſe. Biyle 
LEGU'MINOUS. 4. [/gumineux, rn, 
from legumen. ] Belonging to pulſe; con6R. 
ing of pulſe.  Arbuthuy, 
LE'ISURABLY. ad. 22 leiſurable.] At 


leiture ; without tumult or hurry. Hooker. 


LEISUR ABLE. 2. [from leiſure. 5 at 
leiſure ; not hurried ; enjoying leiſure. Brown 
LEISURE. / | /oiftr, French h.] 
1. Freedom from buſineſs or hurry; nacney 
of mind ; power to ſpend time according to 
choice. Temple. 
2. Convenience of time. Sbal ſpear. 
LETSURELY. a. I from /eiſure.] Not aſty ; 
deliberate ; done without hurry. Add fo 
LEISURELY. ad. [from leiſure.] Not in 3 


- hurry; flowly; deliberately. Addiſon, 

LE'MAN. /. [Laimant, French. ] A ſweet. 
heart; a 1 Hanmey, 

LEMMA. . [Mee] A propoſition pre. 
viouſly a med 

LEMON. ſ. [limon, French. 


1. The fruit of the lemon tres, Mortimer. 
2. The tree that bears lemons. 

LEMONA DE. /. from lemon. ] Liquor 
made of water, ſugar, and the juice of ge- 

- moons. Avrbuthmr, 

Te LEND. v. 3. [lznan, Saxon, } 

1. To afford or ſupply, on condition of re. 
payment D- Iden. 
2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition that it 
be reſtored. N Sbalſpeare, 
3. To afford; to grant in general. Ton iſon, 

LE'NDER. . [from lend.] 
1. One who lends any thing. 

- 1. One who makes a trade of putting 2 
to intereſt. Addi 

LENGTH. /. ¶ from lenz, Saxon. ] 

1. The extent of any thing material from end 
to end. Bacon, 

2. Horizontal extenſion. Dryden, 

3. A certain portion of ſpace or time. Did. 
4. Extent of duration or ſpace. Locke, 

Long duration or protraction. Addiſon 
8. Reach or expanſion of any thing. Malti. 
7. Full extent; uncontracted ſtate. Addiſer, 
8. Diſtance. Clarendon, 
9. End; latter part of any aſſignable _ 


10. At Lz CTA. At laſt ; in concluſion, 


Dryden, 
To LENGTHEN. . from length. 3 
1. To draw out; to longer; to elon 
gate. Arbuthnit 
2. To protract; to continue. Dont 
Dryden. 


3. To protract pronunciation. 
4. To LXNC TEN out, To protract; to 

extend. Dry 
To LE'NG THEN. . . To grow longer; 0 
increaſe in length. Prior. 
[length and wiſe. Ac- 


_ carding to the __ 


LENT. 


He 8 1 


LEP: 


ENT. a. leniens; Latin. ] 
N adre, oftening ; mitigating- Pope. 
2. Laxative emollient Arbuthnor. 
LENJENT: , An emollient or afſuafive 
ication. eman. 
25 LENIFV. v. 4. [/enifier, old Freneb. ] 
Jo aſſuage; to mitigate. Dryden. 
LENITIVE. a. [enitif, Fre. leniry. Latin. ] 
Aſſuaſive; emollient. Arbutbnoc. 
NITIVE. /. 
LE! Any thing medicinally applied to eaſe pain. 
2. A palliative. South. 


LENITY. . [/enitas, Latin.] Mildneſs; 


mercy; tenderneſs. Daniel. 

LENS. f. I from reſemblance to the ſeed of a 
 lentil.} A glafs ſpherically, convex on both 
tides, js uſually called a lens; ſuch as is 2 
burning · glaſs, or ſpectacle glaſs, or an object 
glaſs of a teleſcope.” Newton. 

LENT. The part- paſſ. from /end. 

LENT. I. {lenten, the ſpring, Saxon.] The 
quadrageſimal faſt 3 a time of abſtinence; the 
time from Aſhwedneſday to Eaſter. Camden. 


5 LENTEN. 4+ [ from tent. ] Such as is uled 


- 
_ 


in lent; ſparing. 
IENTTCULAR. 3. Lenticulaire, French. ] 
Doubly convex ; of the form of a lens. Ray. 
LENTIF ORM. a. [lens and forma, Latin. ] 
/ Having the form of a lens. 


LENTI'GINOUS. 4. {ons e er 


65 ſcurfuraceous. 
LENTIGO. {| Lain.) A freckly or ſcurfy 
tion upon the ſkin. UIncy. 
LENTIL. . lens, Latin; dentille, 8 7 
A plant. iller. 
LENTISCK., . {/entiſcus, Latin. ] . Lentiſck 
wood is of a pale brown colour; almoſt whitiſh, 
.- refinous,. of a fragrant ſmell and acrid taſte: 
it is the tree which produces maſtich, eſteemed 


ahingent and balſam ic. Hill. 
LE'NTITUDE. /. {from lencus, a! Slug 
- gilkneſs; flowneſs. | 
LENTNER. . A kind of hawk, nau. 
iy NTOR. / ¶ Lati » 
1. Tenacity 3 viſcoſity. Bacon. 
2. Slowneſs; delay. Arbuthnot. 


3. {In phyfick. ] That lizy, viſcid, coagulated 
3 N the blood, which obſtructs the capillary 
Quincy. 
1111 urs. 4. 7 Lat. 1 Viſcous ; tena- 
cious ; capable do be drawn out. 
LEOD. . The people; or rather a nation, 
country, & ' | Gibſen. 
LFOF. . Leef fenotes love; ſo leof win is a 
winner of love. Gibſon. 
LE'ONINE. a. [Jeoninus, Latin- } 
3 Belonging to a omg having the nature of 
2 lion. 
2. Leonine a are thoſe of which the end 
+ thymes to the middle, ſo named from Leo the 
inventor 2 as, 
„ Gliria factorum temere conceditur horum. 
LEOPARD, /. Ils and Fardui, Latin] A 
ſpatted beaſt of prey. „  Spalſpeare. 
LEPER. . {!epra, leprofus, Latin.} One in- 
with b a leproſy. Hotewill, 


*-& 1 8 


Sba * ſpeares g 


Brenon. 


- E * 


- LEPEROUS. 4. Comet: from - 5 Lpras 
Cauſing _ bal ſpeare. 
LE'PORINE. [ /eporinus, 185 Be- 


longing to a Kind 3 having the nature of a 
hare. 


1 J. {from leprows.] Sqoamous 


LEPROSY. , {lepra, Lat. lepre 77 2 3 
body 


| loathſome diſtemper, which covers the 
with a kind of white ſcales, _  Wiſemans 
LE*'PROUS. 4. [ /epray Lat. lepreux, French. ] 
Infected with a leproſy. . . Donne. 
LERE. /. [læne, Saxon] A leſſon; lore; 
doctrine. $ 
LE'RRY. ſ. [from /ere. ] A rating 2 leckte. 
LESS. A negative or privative termination. 
[leaps Saxon; le, Dutch. ] Joined to a 
ubſtantive it implies the abſence or privation 
of a thing: as, a witleſs man. 
LESS. a: {leap, Saxon;] The comparative of 
liirle: oppoſed to greater. | 1 Locke 
LESS. Not ſo much; oppoſed to more, or 
1 as — 4, . Eæadus. 
LESS. ad. In a ſmaller degree; in a lower 
degree. Dryden... 
LESSE'E. ſ. The perſon to whom : leaſes given. 
To LE'SSEN.. v. 4. [from leſs. | 
1. To diminiſh i in bulk. 2 
2. To diminiſh the degree of * Rate, r 
quality; to make leſs intenſe, | 
3. To degrade, to deprive 3 or dig - 
nity. Atterbury. 
To LE'SSEN. v. 3. To. grow leſs; to ink; n 
to be diminiſhed, 
LE'SSER. a. A corruption of . 
LESSER. ad. | formed by mee From — 


LE'SSES. 1 Claiſſees, . The dt. ung of 
beaſts left on the ground. T: 
LESSON. / [legon, French. | 
1. Any thing read or repeated to a — 
order to improvement. ; 
2. Precept; notion inculcated. — 
3. Portions of ſcripture read in arid 2 
Hookers 
4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. Davies. 
: 51 A rating lecture. Sidney. 
To LESSON. v. 4. [from the noun- ] To 
teach; ro inſtruct. Sbalſpeare. 
LE'SSOR. , One who lets any thing to farm, 
'or otherwiſe, by leaſe. Denham. Ayli 2 
LEST. cor. [from the adjective lea] T 
not; 1 hide it leſt it may be beſt ; that is, 4 bide 
ie that it may not be bf. Addiſon. 
To LET. v. a. [lzran, Saxon. h 
1. To allow; to ſuffer; to perm't. Dryden, 
2. A fign of the optative mood uſed before the 
firſt, and imperative before the third perſon. 
| Before the firſt perſon ſingular it ſignĩſies reſve 
lution, fixed purpoſe, or ardent with, Judges. 
3. Before the firſt perſon plural, la implies 
exhortation; let us die bravely. Mart. 
4. Before the third perſon, ſingular or plural, 
let implies permiſiion : let him go fi ee. Dryden. 
5- Before a thing in the paſſive voice, let implies 


8 . 


command: let the door be Is” Dryden. 
6. Let 
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i 
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| 
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— = 


LEV 


's Tet has an infinitive mood after Irwithour 


© the particle to. Dryden. 
7 To ſeave. L' Eftrange. 
3. To more than permit Shakſpeare. 


To put to hire; to grant to a tenant. Sew. 
10. To fuffer any thing to tske a courſe which 
" Fequires, no impulſivs violence. Fofbua. 
* To permit to W er 8 ; 
idney. 
| "22. 75 Lair blerd, iv elliptical for to let 2 
Bleed. To free it from confinement; to fuffer 


8 


"Ut to ſtream, out of the-vein. Shakſpeare. : 
13. Lx r in. To admit. Nnolles. 
2 Fo LI. in, or int. To procure ad- 

e Bocde: 


We: To LET ute To leaſe out; to give to 
Dire or farm. 

E LET. Vs A. le xran, Saxon ] = 3h 
1. To hinder ; do obſtruct; to oppoſe. p 


2. To Lr, Wben it fign! fies to permit or 


Ame, bas ler in the preterite and part. paſ- 

* five; but when it fignifies to hinder, it has 
Era. Introduction to Grammar. 
To LET. Ve 4. To fordear ; z to withhold him- 
"felf-- | Bacon. 
LET. . [from the verb. ] Hindrance > ob- 
ſtacle ; obſtruction; impediment. Hooker. 
the termination of diminutive words, from 
No, Saxony: little, ſmall : as rivulet, a a ſmall 

;- hamlet, a litile village. 


LET HARGICK. a. Lletbargigue, French. * 
Sleepy by diſeaſe, beyond the natural power of 


Hammond. 


LETHARGICENESS. f [from bthargict.] 


Morbid ſleepineſs; drowſineſs. bert. 
LE'THARGIED. a: [from lethargy. ] Laid 
 afle:p; entranced. Stakſpeare. 

LETHARGY. J. [ra$zepia.} A morbid 


drowſineſs ; a ſleep from which one cannot be 


e Atterbury. 


BOT J. [puvu] Oblixionz a draught of 
| Sba kſpeare. 


- * oblivion. 

| LE'T TER. f. [from .! 
1. One who lets or permits. 
© 2. One who hinders. | 

© 3- One who gives vent to any bing: as, 4 
© bload letter. 

LETTER. FJ. [lertre, French. ] 

1. One of the elements of Guables; ; a cha- 


raccer in the alphabet. Shatſpcare. 
2. A written Wenne an 25 


3 
Jay thing to be ir Aadiſen. 
i Type = which books are printed. 
, Moon. 
To LE'TTER.' . 4. [From the noan. ] To 
ſtamp with letters. Addiſon. 
LE'TTERED. 4. [from letter. Literare ; 
educated ta learning. | . 
LETTVOUCE. /. ks: — A plant. 
5 ber Wen, Freach * 
gta 07. 


| LEUCOPHLEGMA' TICK. a. 


7. La r off: To diſcharge. * Swift: 


Abbot. | 


L EV 


LE'VANT. /. The eaſt, particular! 
of the Mediterranean 420 of Ital 5 tak 2 
LEVATOR. f. Latin.] A chirurgical in. 
ſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts of the ſkull 
_ are lifted up. Wiſeman 
LEUCOPHLE'GMACY. . [from cell. 
maticl.] Paleneſs, wich viſcid juices and coll 
ſweatings: Arbuthn, 
Ded: and 
Na.] Having ſuch a conſtitution of body 
_ the blood is of a paie colour, viſcid, and 
co 
LE FEE. 7. French. 
1. The time of riſing. 
2. The concourſe of thoſe who crewd round a 
man of power in a morning. Dryden, 
LEVEL. a. [læpel, Saxon. ] 
1. Even; not having ene part higher than 
another. Bentley, 
2. Even with any thing elſe; in the ſame line 
or plane with any thing. Tillotſon 
To LE'VEL. v. 4. {from the adjective.] 
1. To make even; to free from inequalities. 
2. To reduce to the fame height with ſome- 
thing elſe. | Dryden, 


Quincy. 


3. To lay flat. | - Raleigh, 
4. To bring to equality of condition. D. of P, 
F. To point in taking aim; to aim. Dryden, 
6. To direct to any end. Swiſt. 
To LE'VEL. Us Ts . 
1, Jo aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to 
the ſame Hnẽ with the mark. Hcoler. 
2. To conjecture; to attempt to gueſs. Sbal. 
3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark, 
Hudibras. 
4. To make attempts; to aim.  Shalipeare, 
LEVEL. / from the adjective. ] | 
1. A plane; a Turface without protuberances 
or inequalities. © ' Sandys, 
2. Rate; ſtandard; dev beitbt Sidney. 
* A fare of aghalieys- Atterbury. 
4+ An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt their 
| works * Moxon. 
5+ Rule; plan; ſcheme: borrowed from the 
mechanick level. Prior. 
6. The line of direction in which any miſſive 
weapon is aimed. Waller. 
7. The Tine in which the ggbt paſſes, Pope, 
LE'VELLER. 1 level.] a 
— One who es any thing even. 
. One who deſtroys ſuperiority; one who 
—— to bring all to the ſame ſtate 
equality. Cioullier. 
LE'VELNESS. / from level. ] 
1. Evenneſs; equality of ſurface. 
2. Equality with ſomething elſe. Peachame 
LE'VEN. /. [levain, French. ] 
1. Ferment; that which being mixed in bread 
makes it riſe and ferment. 
2. Any thing capable of changing the nature- 
of a greater mals. Wijeman. 
LE'VER. 7 [levier, French.) The ſecond 
mechanical power, uſed to elevate or raiſe a 
great weight. Horris. 
LE'VERET. F/. [dure French. 1 * 


- hare, aller. 
5 LEVET, 


4 


L1B 


LEVE - 7. Tfrom lever, French.] 
the 4. Cs Hudibras. 
LE'VEROOK. 7. . b 1 
| i ined in Scotland, and denotes the 
uk wy | Waltin. 
LEVIABLE. 4. [from levy.] That may be 


Bacon. 


ed. 5 
LEVIATHAN. ho [4795] A water animal 


mentioned in the book of Job. By ſome 
imagined the erocodile, but in poetry generally 
taken for the whale. Thomſon. 
To LEVIGATE. v. 4. [lævigo, Latin. J 
1. To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 
2. To mix till the liquor become ſmooth anc 
uniform. '® Arbutbnot. 
LEVIGA'TION. /. [from Jeuigate. ] Leviga- 
tt is the reducing of hard bodies into a ſub- 
tile powder, by grinding upon marble with a 
muller. , 1 oo Quincy. 
LE VITE. .. [Ievira, Latin.] 
1. One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the 
. office of prieſthood among tne Jews. 
2. A prieſt: uſed in-contempt. : 
LEVITICAL. 4. {from lewite.] Belonging to 
the Levites; making part of the religion of 
the Jews. - : Ali he. 
LEVITY. ſ. [/evitas, Latin. ] 


1, Lightneſs ;, not heavineſss. Bentley. 
2» Inconſtancy; changeableneſs. Hooker. 
3. Unſteadineſs ; laxity of mind. Milton. 
4. Idle pleaſure ; vanity. Calamy. 


5. Trifling gayety; want of ſeriouſneſs. 


Shakſp. Clarendon. _ 


Yo LEVY. v. a. ¶ lever, French. 
1. To raiſe; to bring together men. Davies. 
2. To raiſe money. Clarendon. 
3. To raife war. "WS Milton. 
LE'VY. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of raifing money or men. Addiſon, 


2. War raiſed. Shakſpeare, 
LEWD. a. [lzpeve, Saxon. ] 
1. Lay; not clerical. Obtolete® Davies, 
2. Wicked; bad; naughty. . 


3. kufful; libidinous. 
LEWDLY. ad. from lezd.] | 
1. Wickedly; naughtily.- Shakſpeares 
2, Libjdinouſly; luſtfully. | Dryden, 
LE'WDNESS. 7 [from letod.] Luſtful licen- 
tiouſneſs. f Dryden. 
 LEWDSTER. /. [from leznd.] A lecher ; 
one given to criminal pleaſures. Shatſpeare, 
LEXICO'GR APHER. /. [de and yea. | 
A writer of diQtionaries; a harmleſs drudge, 
that buſies himſelf in tracing the vriginal, and 
 Erailing the fig nification of words. Marts. 
R [Nerd and g.] 
The art or practice of writing dictionaries. 
LEXICON, / AgZindve ] A dictionary. Milt. 
LEY..ſ. Ley, lee, lay, are all from the Saxon 
leax, a field or paſture. Gibſon. 
LIABLE. a. {liable from lier, old French. ] 
- Obnoxious ; not exempt; ſubject. Milton, 
LIAR. I {from tie.) One who tells falſchood ; 
one Ho wants veracity. - Shakſpeares 
LYARD. 2. Mingled roan. Mari bam. 
LIBA'TION. J. Liibatio, Latin. 9 


* 


A blaſt on 


7 LIBEL. v. „. {from the noun.] To ſpread, . 


LIBERALIT V. /. [liberalitas, Lat. Jiberalir. 


LIBERALLY. ad. [from Bhf.] Bene: 


LIBERTINISM. /. [from libertize.] Ireli- 


Whitgifte. 
2 


LICE, the plural of 7;uſe. 


E 


1. The act of pouring wine on the eround 18 | 
| Bacon.” 


honour of ſome deity. 


2. The wine fo poured.” Stilling fler. 
LIBBARD. /. [/iebard, German; leopard 
Latin.] A leopard. Brerewoeds 
LYBEL. { [ /iibellus, Latin.) CE 8 
1. A ſatire; defamatory . a lampoon. 


3 "A ecay of. Pietys 
2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or charge 


in writing againſt a pei ſon in court. 


defamation, written or ptinte. Dose 
To LILBEL. v. a. To ſatiriſe; to lampoon. Dry. 
LIBELLER. /. [from ſibel.] A defamer bs. 


writing; a lampooner. : _ "Dryden. x 

LYBELLOUS, As from libel. Defamato | pn 

We al if 

LYBERAL. 4. [ibera/is, Latin. I | 
1. Not mean; not low in birth, © 


2. Becoming a gentleman. _ | 
3. Munificent ; generous ; bountiful. Min. 


French. ] Munificence; bounty; generolity;z 
generous profuſion, , '  Shakſpea 


ouſly; bountifully ; largely. Janes. 
LIBERTINE. [. [/ibertin, French, ]J |  * 

1. One unconfined; one at Hberty.. Shakſp, 

2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 


3- One who pays no regard to the prece ts af | 
religion. © Shalſpeare. 22 
4. [In law.] A freedman; or rather, the fog 
of a freedman. Ayliffe. 
LIBERTINE. a. [iibertin, Fr.] Licentious 3 
irreligious. SIvi 


gion; licentiouſneſs of opinions and practice. 
3 5 : Atterburg. 
LI'BERTY. /. [/iberte, French; libertas, Lat.] 
1. Freedom, ag oppoſed to flavery. - Addiſon. 
2. Freedom, as oppoſed to neceflity. Lale. 
3. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. Davies, 
4. Relaxation of reftraint, Milton. 
Leave; permiſſion, _ | Lockes 
LIBTDINOUS. 2. [Abidingſus, Lat.] Lewd; 
luſtful. 85 15 5 Bentley. 
LIBFDINOUSLY. ad. [from  bibidinous,] | 
Lewdly ; luſtfully, es Ty 
LVBRAL. a. [/brali, Latin.] Of a pound 
weight. 8 . 
LIBRA'RIAN. ſ. ¶ibrarius, Lat.] One who 
has the care of a library. * Broome 
LYBRARY, / [libraire, French. ] A large col- 
lection of books. PR - - 
Zo LIBRATE. v. a. [tbro, Lat.] To poiſe z 
do balance; to hold in equipoiſe. _ 
LIBRA'TION. /. | /ibranis, Latin. 
1. The ſtate of being. balanced. Thomſon, 
4+ In aſtronomy. ] Libration is the balancing 
motion or trepidation in the firmament, where. 
by the declination of the ſun, and the latitudg 
of the ſtars, change from time to time. Gre ] 
LYBRATORY. 4. from libre, Latin. ] Ba- 
i lancing ; playing like a balance. Ea 
Dryden, 


LICEBANE, 


LIE 


* 


1. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of leg: 


To LICENSE. ». 4. [ /icencier, French. ] 
1. To permit by a legal grant. 


. To diſmiſs. Not in uſe. 


 RICENSER. J. [from /icenſe.} A gran 


iflion.. * 


"2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities. 


1 5 [lice and bane. 'A plant. 
FCENSE. /. [ licentia, Latin. 


| and 


'* neceiſary reſtraint. | Sidney. 
2. A grant of permiſſion. Addiſon. 
3. Liberty; permiſſion. Acts. 


P ode . 
BW. atton. 


ter of 


NTIATE. ſ. [ licenciatus, low Latin. ] 
1. A man who uſes licenſe. Camden. 


Aylitfe. 


7% LICE'NTIATE. . a. [iicencier, Fr.] To 
permit; to encourage by licenſe. L*Eftrange. 


FT. 
2. Preſumptuous; unconfined. 

ELICE'NTIOUSLY. ad. | from /icentioas. ] 
too much liberty. | 


1 a. | licentioſus, Latin. 


nreſtrained by law or morality. 


Shakſp. 


Roſcommon. 


With 


EICENTIOUSNESS. f. [from Licentious. ] 
© Boundlefs liberty ; contempt of juſt reſtraint. 


LICH. f. Cuce, Sax.] A dead cartaſe; 


Swift. 


whence 


Feb wale, the time or act of watching by the 


dead are carried to the grave. 


4 1; liel gate, the gate through which the 


© Held of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo 


named from martyred Chriftians. 


LYCHOWL. f. [ich and ü.] A fort of owt. 


7 LICK. v. a. [hcean, Saxon. ] 
1. To paſs over with the, tongue. 


Addi: ifons 


2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. Shek. 


J. To Lick wp. To devour. 
LYCKERISH. 


Pope, 
LICK. . from the verb.] A blow. Dryden. LIEF. ad. Willingly. 


LIE. 


2. To reſt; to preſs upon. . 
3. To be repoſited in be grave. "+ 
4+ To de in a ſtate of decumbiture. #94 
5. To paſs the time of ſleep. ee 
6. To de laid up or repoſited. Br 
7. To remain fixed, Ten). 
8. To reſide. | Gan 
9. To be placed or ſituated. ou 
10. To preis upon afflictively. Grad. 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious, 22 
12. To be judicially imputed. Shakſpeare, 
T3e To be in any particular Rate. Watts, 
14+ To be in a {tate of concealment. 8 0 
15. To be in priſon. . Shatſpeare 
16. To be in a had ſtate. EL Eftran . 
17. To be in a helpleſs or expoled ſtate, "al 
18. To confiſt. Shekſpeart, 


19. To be in the power; to belong to. Stilling. 
20. To be valid in a court of judicatute: as 
an action lieth againſt ene. 5 
21. To coſt: as, it lies me in more money, 
22. To LIE at. To importune; to teale. 
23. To LIE by. To relt ; to remain ſtill. $5, 
24. To LIE down. To reſt; to go into a tate 
of repoſe. Ijaiab, 
25. To LIE dun. To ink into the grave, 
| Jib. 
26. 7 Liz in. To be in childbed, Wines 
27. To LIE under. To be ſubject to; to be 
oppreſſed by. : Smalridg:. 
28. To LIE upon. To become an obligation 
or duty. | Bentl;y, 
29. To LIE with. To converſe in bed. $Sh, 


LIEF. a. [leop, Saxon; /i-f, Dutch. ] Dear; 
beloved. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
Shak/peare, 


LIEGE. a. [/ige, French. ] 


LICKEROUS, 25 Ihece na, a glutton, Sax. ] 1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure; ſubject. 

© Fo Nice in thechoice of food; ſqueamiſh. 2. Sovereign, - Spenſer, 

| | | L' Eftrange. LIEGE. ſ. Sovereign; ſoperiour lord. Philips. 
2. Eager; greedy to fwallow. Sidrey. LI'EGEMAN. ſ. [fram /iege and man.] A 


 LICTOR. ſ. [Latin.] 


— 


' LICKERISHNESS. C [from lickerifb. ] 


3. Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 


nefs of palate. 


” weet raſte. | | 
| A beadle. 
LID. ſ. [hlid, Saxon. ] 


1. A cover; any thing that ſhuts down over 
Addiſon. 


” a veſſel. 


Milton. 


Nice- 


LYCORICE. / [ iguoricia, Ttalian.] A root of 


2. The membrane that, when we ſleep or wink, 


js drawn over the eye. 


C raſhawv. Prior. 


IE. i {/ie, French. ] Any thing impregnated 
with ſome other body; as, ſoap or ſalt. Peach. 


LIE. /. [hze, Saxon. 


1. A criminal falſehood. Watts. 
2. A charge of falſehood. . Locke. 
3- A fiction. | Dryden. 


To LIE. v. n. [leogan, Saxon. 
* 8, To utter criminal falſehood. Shat 
2. To exhibir falſe repreſentation. 


care. 


Swift. 


To BIE. v. n. pret. I lay; I have lain or lien. 


Die zan, Saxon; /iggen, Dutch.] 


% 


© 3. To reft hotizontaily, or with very great 


. clination ag alnſt ſomething elſe. 
8 ; : 5 13 * 


ſubject; a vaſſal. Not in uſe. Spenſer, 
LTEGER. /. [more proper leger.] A refident 


ambaſſador. Denham, 
LTEN. The participle of Lie. Geneþit, 
LIENTE'RICK. 4. {from Lentery.] Pertain- 
„ Ur 


ing to a lientery. | 
LI'ENTERY. . [from de, le ve, ſmooth, 
and tego, inteſtinum, Latin.] A particular 
looſeneſs, wherein the food paſſes ſuddenly 
through the ſtomach and guts. Quincy. 
LYER. . {from to /je.] One that refts or lies 
down, or remains concealed. Foſhuas 
LIEU. ſ. [French.] Place; room; ſtead. 
Hooker. Addiſon. 
LIEVE. ad. [See LI F.] Willingiy. Shakſps 
LIEUTE'NANCY. ,. | /ieutenance, French, 
1. The office of a lieutenant, Sha#/peare. 
2. The body of lieutenants. , Felton, 
LIEUTE'NANT. /. { /ieutenart, French. ] 
1. A deputy ; one who acts by vicarions av 
thority; vicegerent. Philips. 
2. In war, one who hoids the next rank to ? 
ſuperiour of any denomination. , Clarerdor. 
LIEUTE'NANTSHIP. /. [from lieuterani. 
The rank or office of licutenant. LIFE 


LEG 


oral lives. [hpian, to Ii e, Saxon. } 
urs 0550 . of {oul with body; 


vitality. Geneſis. 


, Preſent ate. | Coroley. 
| 4 Enjoyment, or poſſeſſion of exiſtence, Prior. 


4, Blood, the ſuppoſed: vehicle of life. Pope. 
4 Conduct; manner of living with reſpect to 


g or vice. | Pepe. 
; Fe manner of living with reſpect 
| to happineſs or miſery. De ae en. 
J. Continuance of our preſent fate, 6cfe. 
4 The living form; reſemblance exactly co- 
Pp! jed. 9 Browne 
Exact reſemblagice., Denham. 
10. General ſtate of man. Milton. 


11. Common. occurrences; human affairs; 


the courſe of things. Aſcham. 
112. Living perſog- Shakſpeare. 

13. Narrative of a life paſt. Hope. 

14. Spirit; briſkneſs ; vivacity; reſolution. 

l Sidney. 


i 15. Animated exillence; animal being. Them. 
16. Syſtem of animal nature. ope. 
LIFEBLOOD.. . [% and blood. ] The blood 
neceſſary to life; the vital blood. Spefator. 
LIFEEVERLASTIN G. / An herb. A Au. 
LIFEGIVING. a. [fe and giving. ] Having 
the power to give life. | enjers 
LIFEGUA'RD. „ [e and guard. ] The 
guard of a king's perſon. 
LYFELESS. 2. [from /ife.], _ 


1. Dead; deprived of liſe. 2 
2. "Voanimaed ; void of life. Milton. 
3. Wanting power, force, or Pr Prior. 

LIFELESLY. ad. [from 1 ifele :.] Without 


vigour ; frigidly ;, jejunely. | 
LIFELINE. a. [life and like] Like a living 

perſon, 'Pope. 
LIFESTRING. { [life and ftring.] Nerve; 

ſtrings imagined. to convey life. Daniel. 
LIFETIME. . [ life and time.] Continuance 
or duration of lite. . Addiſon, - 
LIFEWEARY. a. {life and weary. ] Wretch- 
. ed; fired of living. Is: 
To LIFT. v. a. [Hy fta, Swediſh. ] 

1. To raiſe from the. ground; to heave; to 


- elevate; to hold on high. Dryden. 
2. To bear; to ſupport. Not in uſe. Spenſ. 
3. To rob; 6 plunder. Dryden. 
4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. Pat e. 
5. Jo raiſe in fortune. Eccleſaſticus. 
6. To raiſe in eſtimation. Hooker. 
7. Toexalt in dignity. Addiſon. 


. 8, To elevate; to ſwell, as with pride. Atterb. 
9s Up; is ſomet mes emphatically added to / ift. 
2. Samuel. 


To LIF T. v. a. To ſttive to ante by ſtrength. 


Licke. 

LIFT, {. {from the verb. * 
1. The manner of lifting. Hacon. 
2. The act of lifting.  L'Eftronge. 
5 ett ; ſtruggle. ; Hudilr 4. 


In Scottiſh. ] The ſky. 


| LIFPER ＋ [from /ift.] . that lifts. P/. 
1 5 v. n. ¶leggen, Dutch: ] To lie. Spenſ. 
| (AM ENT. / [ /igamentum, from ligo, Lat. J 


1 


ſhould be diflocated with exerciſe. 


23. Sight; oppoſed to blindneſs. 


14. [from light, J. Bright; clear. 


LIGHT. ad. Lightiy; cheaply. 
70 LIGHT. v. 4. from light, [.] 


4 To lighten; to caſe of a Garden, Spenſer. 
11 


18 


1. Ligament is a white and ſolid body, ſoftet 
thin a cartilage, but harder than a membrane; 
their chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which 
are articulated together for motion, let they 


— 


2. Any thing which connects the parts « of the 
8 Denham, 


Bond; chain; o Aaddiſon. 
LIGAMENTAL, a. | from ligament. ] 
LIG AME' N TOUS. Compoling a ligament. 

ſeman. 

1 TION. / | /igatio, Latin. 2 © 
The act of binding. 2 Ss 

2. The {ate of being bound. 2 


LI'GATURE. /. [ ligature, French. 


1. Any thing tied round another; andage. 


Spectator. 
2. The act of binding. Arbutbndt«_ 
The ſtate of being bound. Mortimer. 


LIGzrT. J. [leobr, Saxon. ]. 


That quality or action of the tere 
eee by which we ſee. Werten 


3. Day, not night. Milton, 
4. Life; as oppoſed to the ' obſcurity of non- 


exiſtepce. . Pope, 
5. Illumination of mind; inftruQion; knows 
ledge... 2 22 


6. The part of a picture which is drawn With 
bright colours, or on which the light is ſup- 


poſed to fall. | D, den. 
7. Reach of knowledge mat) view. aon. 
S8. Point of view; ftuation,z directſon in 


which the light falls. Addiſons 
9. Publitk notice | publick view. Vase. 
10. Explanation, _ 


1. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a 


taper. | Glanville 


LIGHT. a. [leaobe, Saxon. ] 


1. Not tending to the centre with great fees; 3 


not heavy. Addiſon, 


2. Not burdenſome ; Frags to be worn, or car- 


' ried. Bacon, 
3. N ot afflictive > eaſy to be endured. Hooker. 
4. Eaſy to be performed; not dificylez Not 


valuable. Dryden. 
5. Eaſy to be acted upon by wy power. Dry. 


6. Not heavily armed. Knolles. 
J. Active; nimble. ' Spenſer. 
8. Unencumbered unembarraſfed ; clear. of 
impediment. Bacen. 
9. Slight; not great. Boyle. 
10. Not denſe; not groſs. - _ Numbers. 


11. Eaſy to admit any inffuence; unſteady z 
unſettled. Shakſpeares 
12, Gay; airy; without dignity or ſoliditys 
. Shakſpeare. 
13. Nat chaſte ; not regular in conduct. SH. 
G eng 76. 
15. Not dark tending to whiteneſs. Dryden. 
Hooker. 


1. To kindle; to enflame; to ſet on fire. Boyle. 
2. To give light toz to guide by light. Cr: 72 
3. To illuminate, Dryden. 


To 


Quincy. 


o& 3 | 


— 


 LTGHTFOOT. /. Veniſon. 


LIG 
75 LIGHT. v. . [ lickt, by chance, Dutch. ] 
1. To happen; to fall upon by chance. Sid. 
2. 1 Saxon.) To deſcend from a 
horle or carriage. 2 Kings. 
3. To fall in any particular direction. Dryd. 
4. To fall; to ſtrike on. | Spenſer. 
5 To ſettie; to reſt. Shakſpeare. 
To LIGHTEN. v. *. [irs uzr, Saxon. 
1. To flaſh with thunder. Shak 
2. To thine like lightning. Shakſpeare. 
3. To fall; to light. [from ix bt. ] Com. Prayer. 
To LYGHTEN. v. a. | from liebt.] 


8. To illuminate; to enlighten. Davies. 
2. To exonerate; to unload. 1 
3. To make leſs heavy. ilton. 


4. To exhilarate; to cheer. Dryden. 
LYGHTER. / {from light, to make ligbt. ] A 
heavy boat into which ſhips are ligh or 
unloaded. ü 1 * 
LYGHTERMAN. ſ. [ lighter and man.] 
who manages a lighter. Child. 
LIGHTFINGERED. 5. [liabe and finger. ] 
Nimble at conveyance; thieviſh. 
LUGHTFOOT. . | /ight and foot. ] Nimble in 
running or dancing; active. Spenſer. 
A cant word, 
LIGHTHE'ADED. &. [| light and bead. }] 
. Unſteady; looſe ; ghtleſs; weak, 
| | Clarendon. 


. 2. Delirious; diſordered in the mind by dif- 


EIGHTHE'ADEDNESS. - . - Delirioufneſs ; 
diſorder of the mind. 

LIGHTHEA'RTED. 2. [light and heart.] 
© Gay; merry; airy; cheerful. 
LYGHTHOUSE. /. [ light and bouſe.] A high 


© building, at the top of which lights are hung 


- * courſe. Hooker. 
4. Without reaſon. Taylor. 

; $ Without dejection; cheerfully, Sbatſ. 
Not chaſtely. ' Swift. 


# 


= 


to guide ſhips at ſea. Arbutbnot. 
IICHTLEOGED. . [ /ight and leg.] Nimble; 
$; 


4 ſwift. ; . idney. 
ILG 1 a. {from lig bt. ] Wanting light; 

dark. 

LYGHTLY. ad. 8 light.] : 

1. Without weight. Ben Jonſon. 

2. Without deep impreſſion. Prior. 


3. Eafily; readily; without difficulty; of 


| 7. Nunbly ; with agility ; not heavily or tar- 


8. Gayly; airily ; with levity. 
 LIGHTMINDED. 2. | /ight and mind. ] Un- 
- ſettled; unſteady. cclus. 
ITTGHTNESS. /. [from ligbr.] 
* x. Levity; want of weight. Bur ret. 
2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Unchaſtity; want of conduct in 25 
4 * - ; a id 5 
* 4 Agility; nimbleneſs. . i 
4 from Iigbten.I 
1. The flaſh that attends thunder. Davies. 
"2. Mitigation ; abatement. Addiſcn. 


LIGHTS. /. The lungs; the organs of breath- 
1 5 Hayward. 


* 
% 


de. 
; LIKE. ad. 


LIK 


LYGHTSOME. a. [from ligbr.] 
1. Luminous; not dark; not obſcure z not 
opake, : : Raleigh, 
2, Gay; airy; having the power to exhila. 


0 th. 


rate. . 8 
LI'GHTSOMENESS. /. [from lighy/on:.) 


1. Luminouſneſs ; not Opacity ; nat obſcy. 


rity ; not darkſomeneſs. 

2. Cheerfulneſs; merriment ; levity, 
LIGNA'LOES. /. | lignum alves, Latin.] Aloe 

wood | 


. : ' Numbers. 
LI'GNEOUS. @. [ /igneus, Latin.] Made of 
wood; wooden; reſembling wood. Gree, 
LI'GNUMVITA. |. [ Latin. ] Gualacum; x 
very hard wood. Miller. 
LIGURE. f. A precious ſtone. Exodus. 
LIKE. 3. [lic, Saxon; /iih, Dutch. ] 

I. Reſembling; having reſemblance, Baker, 
2. Equal; of the fame quantity. Spratt. 
3. * likely. ] Probable; credible. Bac. 
4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable ex- 

pee tations. ; Sb arts 
1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another, 

Shatkſpeare, 

2. Near approach; a ftate like to another 

| 3 Raleigh, 


Cbeyre, ; 


1. In the ſame manner; in the ſame man- 
ner as. Spenſer. Philips, 
2. In ſuck a manner as befits, Samuel, 
3. Likely; probably. Shakſpeare, 
Fo LIKE. v. 4. [lican, Saxon, ] 
1» 'To choofe with ſome degree of preference, 
7 Clarendin, 
2. To approve ; to view with approbation. 
$3. To pleaſe; to be agreeable to. Bacor. 
To LIKE. v. n. RE 
1. To be pleaſed with. Hauler. 
2. To chooſe; to liſt; to be pleaſed. Locle. 
LTKELIHOOP. /. [from /ikely. ] | 
1. Appearance; ſhow. Obſolete, Shokſprare. 
2. Reſemblance; likeneſs. Obſolete. Raleigb. 
3. Probability; verifimilitude ; appearance 
of truth. ö | Hookers 
LYKELY. @. [from /ite. ] | 
1. Such as may be liked ; ſuch as may pleaſe. 
Odſolete. HSbalbſſteare. 
2. Probable; ſuch as may in reaſon be thought 
or believed. | 
LYK ELV. ad. Probably; as may reaſonably be 
thought. „ Glanvilli. 
To LIKEN. v. a. [from ile. ] To repreſent a 
having reſemblance. Milos. 
LYKENESS. f. [from /ike. ] 


1. Reſemblance 3 ſi militude. Dryden 
2. Form; appearance. n 


3. One who reſembles another. } 
LIKEWISE. ad. [like and eviſe.] In like | 
manner; alſo; moreover; too. 4 : 
LIKING. 4. Plump; in a ſtate of po 


'LYKING. /. [from /ite.] | 
1. Good ſtate of body; plumpneſs. Dad 
A State of trial, | | e, 
3. e LILA. 


F 


 LMITA'TION. J. [imitation, French. ] 


85 2. Confinement from a lax or andeterminate 


4b EE TOTS” ETA ay 
a. 8.8 
a 7 


AH. F lac, Bld, French. ] A tree. 
ACT Rees 14. N with 
; lilies. WE. 1 Milton. 

v. / Lum, 2 A flower. Peac bam: 


LILY-DAFFODIL. fe Llilis narcifſus, Lat.] A 


flower. 0 i 
I'LY of the Valley, or May lily. J. Miller. 
© livered;. cowardly. Shakſpeare. 
LIMATURE. /- [limatura, Latin. ] Filings of 
- any metal; the 9%; rubbed off by a file, 
LIMB. , hum, Saxon. : 
th 1. a jointed or articulated part of 
animals. 5 0 5 Milton. 
2. [limbe, Fr.] An edge; a border. Newton. 
To LIMB. v. 4. [from the noun. ] : 
1. To ſupply with limbs. Milton, 
2. To tear aſunder ; to diſmember. 
LIMBECK. / ſcortupted from alembisk. ] A 
_ Fairfax. Howel. 
LIMBED. . [from /imb.] Formed with regard 
to limbs. | 5 
LUMBER. a. Flexible; eafily bent; pliant; 
Ray. Harvey. 
Flexibi- 


LIMBO. . | a 
1. A region bordering upon hell, in which 
there is neither pleaſure nor pain. Shakſp. 


2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. Hugs. 


LIME, /. [hm, Saxon. ] f 

1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings of 
birds that light upon it. of Dryden. 

2. Matter of which mortar is made; fo called 

| becauſe uſed in cement. Bacon. 

3. 15 Saxon. ] The linden tree. Pope. 


4+ | lime, Fr.] A ſpecies of lemon. Tbomſon. 


To LIME. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

+ 1. To entangle; to enſnare. Shakſpeare. 
2, To ſmear with lime. _ ' L'Eftrange. 

3. To cement. Not uſed. Sbakſpeare. 


4. To manure ground with lime. Child. 
LIMEKILN. / Lime and Riln.] Kiln where 
_ ones are burnt to lim. Moodward. 
LIMESTONE. /. {/ime and floxe.] The ſtone 
of which lime is made. Mortimer. 
LIME-WATER. /. A medicine made by pour- 
- Ing water upon quick lime. Hill, 


| 8 French. ] Bound . border; 
| Exodus. 


utmoſt 


To LYMIT. . a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To confine within certain bounds ; to re- 
ſtrain; to circumſcribe.. Swift. 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general figniſica- 
2 as, the univerſe is here /imited to this 


LIMITARY, a. {from /imit.] Placed at the 
boundaries as a guard or ſuperintendant. Mil. 


3» Reſtrition ; circumſeription. Hooler. 


Hooker « 


import. 
LIMMER. ſ. A mongrel. 


Je LIMN, . n. { entuminer, French.) To draw; 


Peachom. 


* 


pit any thing, 


4. Allied by direct gefcent. 


LIMNER. J. [corrupted from enluminer; Ft. 1 

A painter; a picture- maker. Glanville. 

LIMoOous. a. [ limoſus, Latin. ] Muddy; limy. 
| a rOW?r's 

LIMP, a. [limpio, Ttalian.] Vapid ; weak. 
To LIMP. v. n. lumpen, Saxon. | To halt; to 


walk lamely. | Prior. 
LYMPET. /. A kind of ſhellfiſh. 


'LYMPID. 2. [limpidus, Latin.] Clear; pure; 


tranſparent. | codzoards 
LYMPIDNESS, / [from limpid.] Clearnefs ; 


purity. | 
LIMPINOLVY. ad. [from limp:] In a lame 
halting manner. | 
LIMY. @. {from /ime.] FER, 
1. Viſcous; glutinous. penſer. 
2. Containing lime. Grews 
To LIN. v. n. [ablinnan, Saxon. ] To ſtop; to 
give over. - Spenſer, 
LENCHPIN. ſ. [inch and pin.] An iron pin 
that keeps the wheel on the axle-tree. 
LFNCTUS. . [from /ingo, Latin.] Medicine 
licked up by the tongue. | 
LINDEN. /. [lind, Sazon.] The lime tree. 


LINE. J. [/inea, Latin.] | 
I. Longitudinal extenſions Bentley. 
2. A ſlender ſtring. Maxon: 


3. A thread extended to direct any operations. 


4. The firing that ſuſtains the angler's hook. 
a Waller 

5. Lineaments, or marks in tlie hand or face. 
. :  Cleawelands 

6. Delineation; ſketch. Temple. 
7. Contour; outline. Pope. 


8. As much as is written from one margin to 


the other; a verſe. Garths 
9. Rank of ſoldiers. Addiſon. 
10. Work thrown up; trench: Dryden. 
11. Method; diſpoſition. Sbalſpeare. 
12. Extenſion; limit. Milton. 
13. Equator; equinoctial circles Creech. 


14. Progeny; family, aſcending or deſeend- 
ing. | ; Shakſpeares 
15. A line is one tenth of an inch. CLothe. 
16. [In the plural. ] A letter: as, 7 read uu 

lines: a 8 : 
17. Lint or flax. 


To LINE. v. 4. 


1. To cover on the infide; -w 2 
2. To put any thing in the infide. 
3- To guard within. 


4. To ftrengthen by inner works. Shakſp: 
5. To cover. 7  Shakſpeare« 
6. To double; to ſtrengthen. | Shakſpeares 


7. To ithpregnate : applied to animals gene- 
rating. | | Creech s 


LYNEAGE. V. [linage, Ft.] Race; progeny 3 


family, aſcending or deſcending. 


LUNEAL. a. [ {inealis, Latin, ] 


1. Compoſed of lines; delineated: FWortor. 
2. Aſcending or deſcending in a direct genea« 
g -logy s 3 : Lo. hes 
3. Hereditary z derived from anceſtors. Sh. 
Dryden. 


Ii 3 _ LINEALLYs | 


1 x9 2 oO 


— — 


1 1 
3 
_ 
3 1 
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LINEALLY. ad. [from linea!.] 12 a direct 


line. Clarendon . 


LENEA MENT. ,. [/inaament, Fr.] Feature; 


diſcriminating mark in the form. Sh24/p. 
LFNEAR. a. [ /inearis, Lat.] Compoſed of lines; 
| having the form of lines. Hocdæuard. 
LINEA”TION. g. | linza:o, from /inea, Latin. 
Draught of a line or lines. Woodward. 
LENEN. / [/izum, Latin. ] Cloth made of hemp 


or flax. | Dryden. 

LITNEN. a. 2 Latin. ] 
1. Made of liaen. | Shakſpeare. 
2. Reſembling linen. Shaſpeare. 


LINEN-DRA'PER. /./{linen and draper.] Le 


. who deals in linen. 
LING. ſ. [/irg, Iſlandick.] 
1. Heath. | | | Bacon. 
2. [Ang be, Dutch. ] A kind of fea fiſh. 
LING. The termination nates commonly di- 
minution; as-Kit/ing ; ſometimes a quality; 
a8. firſtl ing. | | | 
To LINGER. &. „. [from lenx, Saxon. ] 
Is To remain long in languer and pain. Pepe. 
.*2- To heſitate; to be in ſuſpenſe. Milton. 
3. To remain long. ö Dryden. 
. To remain lung without any action or 
determination. 5 Sbabſecare. 
5. To wait long in expectation or uncertainty; 
| 5 Dryden. 
6. To be long in producing effect. Sba ip. 
T LINGER. v. a. To protract; to Jraw out 
to length. Out of uſe. Sbaß ſpcare. 
LIYNGERER. ſ. [frém /inger. ] One who lin- 
gers; an idler. . - | 
LFNGERINGLY. ad. | from lixgering.] With 
delay; tediouſly. Hule. 
LUNGET. /. [ /inget, French. ] A ſmall maſs of 
metal. Camden. 
LINVGO. ſ. [ Portugueſe. ] Language; tongue; 
ſpeech. Cengrewe. 
LIN GUA“CIOUS. 3. [ingrax, Latin. ] Full of 
tongue; telkative. f : 
LINGUADE'N TAL. a. [/ingaa and dent, Lat.] 
Uttered by the joint action of the tongue and 
teeth. | 


- 


ſkilful in ianguases. Milton. 
LIUNGWORT. /. An herb. 
LINIMENT. /. [/mrinent, French; linimentum, 


Latin. ] Ointment; baltam. Kay. 


LINING. /. [from line.] 


1. The inner covering of any thing. Prior. 
2. That which is within. Shasſpeare. 
LINK. {. [gelenc te, German.] 

Prior. 


- 7. A fingie ring of a chain. | 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together. 
3. A chain; any thing connecting. SAA. 
4. Any ſingle part of a ſeries or chain of con- 
ſequences. ; Hale. 
5. A torch of pitch and hards. Hobel. 
To LINK. v. a. [from the noun- ] | 


T. To comolicate: as, the lipks of a chain. 


2. To unite; to join in concord, &Sbakſp. 
3. To join. t Ds 
4. To join by confederacy or contract. Hoot. 


* '5« To connect. 


Hold. Ps: 


EEFNGUIST. /. [from lingua, Latin.] A man 


LIQUEFIABLE. 4. {from liguyfy.] S 


Tillat en. 


Ee 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular feries 
of conſequences. | Hiker 
LINKBOY. /. [ist and bay. ] A boy that Hh 
ries a torch to accommodate pallengers vith 

Ifght. | » ; 


: - : Me 2 
LINNET. f. [inot, French.] A ſmall Goging 


bi rd > 


LYNSEED. J. [enen lint, Latin.] The fed 


of flax. Morti mer 
LIYNSEY-=WOOLSEY. 3. linen and 17 .] 
Made of linen and wosl mixed; vile; mean ; 
of diitereat and unfuitable parts. P pe, 
LINSTOCK. f. | /ente, Teutonick.] A flaff 
of wood with a match at the end of it, ufd 
by gunners in firing cannon. Dryden, 


\ LINT. |. f/inteum, Latin. } 


1. The ſoit ſubſtance commonly called fy, 
2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubſtauce to 

N lay on loves. | . ; Wiiman, 

LINTEL. . [linteal, French. ] That part of 
the door trame that lies croſs the door post; 
over head. SS Pege. 

LION. f. Cin, French.] The fiercaſt and 
moſt magnanimous of fourfooted beaſts. 

LI ONESS. /. | feminine of Len] A ſhe Fon. 


LYONEEAF. . ¶ leontopetalon, Latin.] A plant. 


LION'S-PAW. 
LEON'S. TAIL. 
LYON'S-TOOTH. : 
LIP. /. [lippe, Saxon. ] | 
1. The outer part of the mouth, the mu. 
cles that ſhoot beyond the tecth. Sandy. 
2. The edge of any thing. Burne, 
3: To male a LIT. To bang the lip in ſul- 
lenneſs and contempt. Shek(peort, 
To LIPs v. 4. {from the noun. ] To kiſs. Ob- 
ſolete. , Sbalſdeart, 
LIPLA'BOUR. ſ. [ig and /abour.] Action of 
the lips without concurrence of the mind; 
words without ſentiments. Taylor. 


LIPOTHYMOUS. a. LN and Sous] 


1 [ from lin.] The 


4 


name 07 an herb, 


LYON”: MOUTH, 


Swoontng ; fainting. Hays 
LIPUITHY MY, 7. Deiwed va. Swoon; 
fainting fit. Taylir. 


LFPPED. a. from /ip.] Having lips. 
LUPPITUDE. / [/ippirude, French; lippitudy, 


Latin. ] Plearedneſs of eyes. Bacon, 
LLP WISDOM. J [/ip and 4viſcom.] Wiſdom 
in talk without practice. Sidney. 


LI'QU ABLE. @. [from ligue, Latin. ] Such 8 
may be melted. | 
LIQUA'TION. |. f from 410, Latin. ] 
1. The act of melting. 
2. Capacity to be melted. Brown, 
To. LYQUATE, v. . [!igao, Latin. ] To 
melt; to liquefy. Wedward. 
LIQUEFA'CTION. .. [/ignefais, Ladin. The 
act of melting; the fate of being melted. 
uch as 
may be melted. Baca. 
To LIQUEFY. v. a. [| !iqueficr, French. | To 
melt; to diſſolve. Bacon. 


' To LYQUEFY. v. 3. To grow liquid. Addiſon 4 


Lu centia, Latin. 
* 


L!QE- 


LIQUE'SCENCY. | /. 
Aptneſs to melt. 


f 


„ 


LISNE. J. K cavity, a hollow. 


118T. 


Lor. 4. Striped; 


Th LIT. The preterite of light. 


Ir 


u urscENT. a, [l SF" ens, Latin, ] Melting. 

Ls UID. 4» L 2 e, French. 

Not felid; not forming one continuous 
bone; fluid. Daijtel. 
* Sofc; Clear: ** Crafhy . 

: Fronounced without any jar or haribneis. 
3. Dryden. 
4+ Didlolved,, ſo as not to be obtainable by 


1 Ay. Fe. 
11 J Liquid fabſtane; jquor. 
EY E. Vo from liguid, 0 


ar away; to leſſen 3brs. 


'LIQUIDIT * 1 [from guid. ; Subtility; 
thinne - Glanville. 
'LFQUIBNESS. . [from Mud. 1 ity of 
bemg liquid; fluency. | Byte. 
LYQUOR. / Fi ue, Latin. ] 
1. Any ching liquid. Milton. 


in familiar language.. 


« [from the Tas hs 
A flower. 


2. Strong drink: 
To 'LYQUUR. * 
drenck or en 
LIRICONFANC V. J. 
Ha 
Te LIS. v. u. [hlipp, Saxon.] To ſpeak 
wich too frequent appulles of the tongue to 
the teech or *palate. : 


LISPER: f. [from liſp. . One who. Vs. 
15 * eue, ,, 5 
Prior. 


1. A roll; a catalogue. 


2. [lie, Ftench.] Encloſed ground on which - 


tilts ate xun, and combats fought. Pope. 
3. Deſte; willingnefs; choice. Dryden. 
4. A {trip o! cloths ; Far | Boyle. a 
6. A border. | Hasler. 


To LIS T. v. ne kertas, Salon. ] To choofe; 


to deſire; ta be dlſpoted. He: lte . 
77 LIST.” 2 4. from %, a rdl.] * 
I. Id ent ; to, enroſ or regiſter, anc South. 

5 To refain and enr6) (oldiers, Temple. 

4. To encloſe for combats. Dryden. 


4. To ſew together, in ſuch.a ſort as to make 
A particoloured ſhow. Metten. 
5. To hea ken to; to liſten; to attend. Shak. 
particotoured in long 
ſteaks. * N [ton 15 
70 LI'S TEN, 2. 4. To bear, to attend. Sh. 


75 LISTEN. v. fs To hearken ; to give at- 


tenkion. 


ens; a hear 


ner. 8 g So. 


Eis rLEsS. 4. [from J 
1. Without inclination ; without any deter. 


mination to one mote than another. Talethen. 
2. Careleſs ; heedleſs. Diy den. 


LISTLESSLY. ad. {from lif!efs. ] Withour | 


thought; without attention. Lecke. 


* LISTLESNESS. % [from Heft. Inatten- 


tion; want of defire, © Taylor. 
LI'TANY. { Lose A form of fupplica- 
tory þ ayer, Hocker Taylor. 
FTERAL. 4. [iteral, French. : 
1. According to the Faru, meaning, not 
figurative, * * Hammond. 


ſe * 


4 5 i 


Cleuudland. 
LISF. . [from the verb. ] The act of liſpi ing. 
| atter. * 


: Addiſon. | 


LI T 


2. Following the letter, or exact words. 


- Conititing of letters. - 
LITERAL. J. Primitive or literal ' meaning. 
Brown. 


.LITERATLITY. 2 [from literal.] Original 


meaning. 
LF 1 ER ALL V. ad. from literal. ] 
According to the prim: tive import of 


B ron. 


ite. Swift. 
2. b rag adherence to words. Dryden. 
LEFERARY.- 8. ( iterarias, Latin.] Reſpect- 


ing letters; regarding learning. 

LNERA II.. Italian. } The. learned. Spec. 

LFTERATURE. / $f erat ura, Latin, ] Learns 
ing; lll in letter Eacen. Addiſon. 

LITHARGE. . 1 b eee, Latin.] Li- 
tharge is pro erl; lead vitrified, either aloge 
or with a mixture of copper. This recte- 
ment is. of two kinds, IItharge of gold, and 
litbarge "of ver. It is Cole cted from the 
furnaces whe ue filver is ſeparated from lead, 
or from thoſe where gold ahd filver are puri- 
fied by means of that metal. The litbarge 
ſold in the thops is produced in the.copper- 
works, where lead has been uſed to pürify 
that metal, or to ſeparate filver from jt. Hill. 


. LITHE. @. use, Saxon. Limber ; flexible; 


phliant; eaſily bent. Milton. 
LFTHENESS. . [from lube, ]. Limbernelſs 
flexibility, 
LYTHER. a. {from liche. Soft; pliant. 


Sha k ſbeares p 


LITHO'G RAPHY. . The art or practice of 


rer aving upon ſtones. 


IHOM [ANCY. f 5 L and Aailela. ] Pre- 


dition by ſtones. rOWnse 


LY THONTRYPTICK, / Lotse and fig. 


An medicine proper to diulolve the ſtone in 

the kidneys or bladder. =" 
LYTHO”COMIST. /. [NiSeg . and Tire. ] A 
_ chiruxgeon who extracts the ſtone by open- 
ing the bladder. 


LIT HO TOM. . L and Tire], The 8 


art or practice of cutting for the ſtone. 

LITIGANT. . [litigans, Latin. ] One engaged 
in a fuit of law. L'Eſftranges 

LITIGANT. a. Engaged } in a Judicial conteſt. 


Ayliffe. 


Te LFTIGATE. wv. 4. Thiriee, Latin. ] To con- 


Bacon. 


LISTENER. þ Ch liſte ] One that heark- 
LC 


teſt in law; to debate by judicial proceſs, 
To LVTIGATE. v. 3. To Danage a ſuit; to 
carry on a cauſe, lie. 
LIUTIGA*TION, /. ¶Iicigatio, 1 Judicial 
conteſt; ſvir of law. Clarendon, 


LITYGIOUS, 4. [ fitigieux, French. ] 


Inclinable to . lawſuits; eee $ 
JR ling. Ow 5 Ig 
2. Dif 3.60 BY os _ "Dryden, 


LITFGIQUSLY. ad. ¶ from lng Wrang- 


LITEGIOUSNESS. ＋ [from ki J. A 


1 e diſpoſition, 


LITTER. 7. [ liziere, French. : "4; 


7. A kind of vehiculary bed. Dryden. 
2 The raw. laid under animals, Evelyn. 
3. A brood of young- Sbalſpeare. 

: 11 3 ; 4. A 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| . 
| 
| 


LIVELONG. a. [tive and long. ] 


4. A birth of animals. Dryden. 

5. Any number of things thrown Qlutciſhly 
about. Swift. 
To LTT TER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of 

human beings in contempt. 

2. To cover with things negligently. Swift. 


A 


1 To cover with ſtraw. Dryden. 

ES. 4. comp. leſs ; ſuperlat. leg. [lyrel, 
on. 

1. Small in extent. | Joſhua. 

2. Not great; ſmall ; diminutive ; of ſmall 

bulk. Locke. 

3. Of ſmall dignity, power, or importance. 


4. Not much; not many. Pope. 

F. Some; not none. Locke. 
. | 
1. A ſmall ſpace. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall part; a ſmall proportion. Locke. 
3· A flight affair. ; Prior. 
4- Not much, 


LFTTLE. ad. 
1. In a ſmall degree. Watts. 
2. In a ſmall quantity, Otwway. 
3. In ſome degree, but not great. Arbutbno:. 


4. Not much. Sift. 
Pr: Smale JS. [from ittle.] 
1. Smallneſs/of bulk. Burnet. 
2. Meannels; want of grandeur. Aadiſon. 
3. Want of dignity. Collier. 


LI'TTORAL. a, [ittoris, Latin.] Belonging 
to the ſhore. : 
LYTURGY. , [Lrurgie, Fr.] Form of prayers; 
formulary of publick devotions. Taylor. 

To LIVE. v. n. [lj Pian, lypizan, Saxon. ] 
1. To be in a ſtate of animation; to be not 


gead. 
2. To paſs life in any eertain manner with 
regard to hahits, good or ill, happineſs or 


Hammond. 


miſery. | 
Shakſpeare. 


3. To continue in life. 


4+ To live emphatically ; to be in a ftate of 


happineſs. Dryden. 
5. To be exempt from death, temporal or 
_ Fpiritual. Tbeſſaloni ans. 
8. To remain undeſtroyed. © Barnet, 
7. To continue; not to be loſt. Pope. 
$, To converſe; to cohabit. Shakſpeare. 
9- To feed. Arbuthnot, 
10. To maintain one's ſelf. Temple. 


3x. To be in a ſtate of motion or vegeta- 


132. To be unextinguiſhed. Dryden. 
* IVE. a. [from e.] | 
7. Quick; not dead. Exodus. 
1 Actiye; not extinguiſhed. Beyle. 

* LFVELESS. g. [from live.] Wanting life: 
rather e Sbalſpcare. 
*LYVELIHOOD. ,. Support of life; mainte- 


tance; means of liying. 
/LYVELINESS. . [from lively. ] 

1. Appearance of life. 

2. Vivacity; ſprightlinefs. 


Clarend. 


Dryden. 
Loc hee 


' LI'VELODE. /. Maintenance ; ſypport ; live- 
ale, 


lihood. 


LIV 8 


Cbeyne. N 
\ 


L Oo 


1. Tedious; long in paſſing. 85 

2. Laſting; durable. . * 
LYVELY. 3. [ive and lite. . 

1. Briſk ; vigorous; vivacious. Milmn 

2. Gay; airy. Pope, 
3. Repreſenting life. Dow 

4+ Strong; energetick. 


1 N ewton, 
LIVELY or LI'VELILY. ad. | 


1. Briſkly; vigorouſly. Hayward, 
2. With ſtrong reſemblance of life. Dryden, 
LIVER. f, [from live.] 


1. One who lives, eo, 
2. One who lives in any particular manner, 
Alterbury, 

3. One of the entrails. Sbalſpeare 
LYVERCOLOUR. a. [ liver and cl Dark 
red. Was Ward, 


LI'VERGROWN. a. [liver and grown] 


Having a great liver. Grauxt, 
LFVERWORT. /. [liver and wort.] A plant, 
LIVERY. . | from /ivrer, F cnc] 

1. The act of giving or taking poſſeſſion. Sb. 

2. Releaſe from wardſhip. King Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. 

4+ The ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. 

| Spenſer, 
F. The clothes given to ſervants. Pape. 

6. A particular dreſs; a garb worn as a fo- 

ken or conſequence of any thing. Sidney, 
LYVERYMAN. ſ. [livery and man.] 

3. One who wears a livery ; a ſervant of an 

inferior kind. Arbutbnit, 

2. [In London.] A freeman of ſome ftand- 

ing in a company. 

LIVES. The plural of J½. a 
LFVID. 3. [ lividus, Latin.] Diſcoloured, at 


with a blow; black and blue. Bain, 
LIVI'DITY. /. [lividite, French. ] Diſco- 
loration, as by a blow. Arbuthnot, 


LIVING. /, [from live.] 
1. Support; maintenance; fortune on which 
one lives, Sidney, 
2. Power ef continuing life. L'Eftrange, 
3. Livelihood. Dryden, 
4+ Benefice of a clergyman. Spenſer 
LIVINGLY. ad. {from living.] In the l- 
ing ſtate. Brown, 
LIFRE. ſ. [French.] The ſum by which 
the French reckon their money, equal near 
to our ten- pence. | ; 
LIXI VIAL. 4. [from Iiætvium, Latin. 
1. Impregnated with ſalts like a lixivium, 


2. Obtained by lixivium. Bylt 
LIXIVIATE. 4. [from lixivium, Latin.] 
Making a lixivium. + Brown, 
LIXATVIUM. oh {hats} Lie; water im- 


pregnated with fait of whatſoever kind. 

LIZ ARD. ſ. [/izarde, French] An animal 
reſembling a ſerpent, with legs added to It. 

LIZARDSTONE. /. [lizard and fone.) A 
kind of ſtone, | | 
IZARDTAIL. . A plant. 

LL. D. /. [/egum doctor] A doctor of the 
Lu u civil 8 1 Logk 1 
O. interjełsꝭ. [la, Saxop] Lock; 1 

* Jet: [la, Ba Be 


10 Ack 


3. To charge a gun. 


or annexed. 


LUATHSOME, a. [from heath. 
I. Abhorred ; de 8 ] 
** 5 5 


I. OA 


8 locbe | French. A fiſh : the 
2 10 122 15 little 9 7 ſwift rills, 
upon the gravel, and in the ſharpeſt ſtreams; 


be grows not to be above à finger long: he 


is of the ſhape of an ell, and has a beard of 


wattels like a barbel. Walton. 
LOAD. / [hlave, Saxon. | 
1. A burden; a freight; lading. Dryden. 
2. Weight; preſſure ; .enc ice. Pope. 


3. Any thing that depreſſes. Ray. 
4. As much drink as one can bear. Z'Eftr. 
To LOAD. V. 4. Ihladan, Saxon. ] LES 
17. To burden; to freight. Shakſpeare. 
2. To encumber; to embarraſs, - le. 
' Wiſeman. 
„4 To make heavy by ſomething appended 
| | Addiſon. 
LOAD. . The leading vein in a mine. Carew. 
LO'ADER. ſ. [from' load.] He who loads. 
LO'ADSMAN. .. [had and man.] He who 
leads the way; a pilot. 
LO'ADSTAR. /. {from lædan, to lead. ] The 
poleſtar; the cynoſure; the leading or guid- 
_ ing ter. Spenſer, 
LO'ADSTONE. /. The leading ſtone; the 
magnet; the ſtone on which the mariners 
compals needle is touched to give it a direction 
north and fouth. Hill. 
LOAF. ſ. [from hlap, Saxon. ] 
1. A maſs of bread as it is formed by the ba- 
ker: a loaf is thicker than a cake, Hay. 
2. Any maſs into which a body is wrought. 
LOAM../. Ihm, laam, Saxen.] Fat, unctu- 
ous, tenacious earth; marl. Shakſpeare. 
To LOAM, v. a. [from the noun.] To ſmear 
with loam, marl, or clay; to clay. 
LO'AMY. 4. [from lam. ] Marly. Bacon. 
LOAN. . Iblæen, Saxon.] Any thing lent; 
any thing given to another, on condition of 
return or repayment. | Bacon. 
LOATH, 4. [las, Saxon.] Unwilling ; diſ- 
liking ; not ready; not inclined. Southern. 
To LOATHE. Vs d. [from loat b.] 
2, To hate; 20 look an with abhorrence. Sid. 
2. To conſider with the diſguſt of ſatiety. 
\ 


3. To fee food with diflit N 
J- 10 with diflike. u incy. 
To LOATHE. V. Ws : Wing 
1. To create diſguſt; to cauſe abhorrence. 
Obſolete, | 
2, To feel abhorrence or diſguſt,” Exodus. 
3 . [from loathe.] One that 
8. ” 5 * 


LO'ATHFUL. a. [oath and 
3 Abharring; hating. 
2+ Abhorred ; hated. \ Spenſer, 
LOATHINGLY. a. [from learh.] 18 a 
faftidious manner. 


_ 5 uk 4. [from bath. ] Hateful ; ab- 


Shakſpeare. 
LOATHLY. ad. [from zach.) Unwillingly ; 
without liking or inclination. © © Donne. 


LOATHNESS. /. [from tg.] Unwilling- 


1 
EY \ 


Spenſer. 


ull. 
. 4 Tale. : 


Bacon. To LODGE. v». a. 
South, ; 


. 2 1 7 Py * * 
L OD 
: | 


2. Cauſing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. Shakſp. 
LO'ATHSOMENESS. /. {from /oarbfome.] 
Quality of raiſing hatred. © Addiſon. 
LOAVES. The plural of /oaf. 
LOB. /. 


1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or ſluggiſh. SD. 
2. Lob's pound ; a priſon. Hudibras. 
3. A big worm. Walton. 


To LOB. v. 4. To let fall in a flovenly or 
lazy manner. Shakſpeare. 
LO'BBY. /. [/aube, German.] An opening 
before a room. Wotton. 
LOBE. ſ. { lobe, French; g.] A diviſion; 
a diſtin& part: uſed commonly for a part of 
the lungs. Arbatbnot. 
LO'BSTER. /. [lobpren, Saxon.] A eruſta- 
ceous fiſh. | Bacon. 
locus, Latin. ] 


LO'CAL. a. 
1+ Having the properties of a place. Prior. 
2+ Relating to place. Stillin * 
3. Being in a particular place. a igby. 
LOCALITY. /: [from Fecal.) Exiſtence in 
place; relation of place, or diſtance. Glan. 
LO'CALLY. ad. [from lecal.] With reſpect 
to place. by Glanville. 
LOCA'TION. ſ. [loaatio, Latin.] Situation 
with reſpect to place; act of placing; ſtate of 
being placed. Locke, 
LOCH. /. A lake, Scottiſh, 13 
LOCK. f. [loc, Saxon.] | 2 
1. An inftrument compoſed of ſprings and 
bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. Spenſer, 


2. The part of the gun by which fire is 
ſtruck. 5 Greeo. 
3- A hug; » grapple. Milton, 
4+ Any enclofure. Dryden, 


| ther. | Spenſer . 

6. A tuft. ; 

To LOCK. v. a. ¶ from the noun.] . 
1. To ſhut or faſten with locks. Dryden. 
2. To ſhut up or confine, as with locks. S5. 
3. To cloſe faſt. = - Gays 

To LOCE. D. N. A 

. 1, To become faſt by a lock. Spenſer. 
2. To unite by mutual inſertion. Boyle, 

LO'CKER. / {om lock.) Any thing that is 
cloſed with a ock ; a drawer. , Cruſoe. 

LO'CKET. /. [ lequet, French.] A fmall lock ; 
any catch or ſpring to faſten a necklace, or 
other ornament. ; Hudibras. 

LO'CKRAM. J. A ſort of coarſe linen. Shalſp. 

LO'CRON. /. A kind of ranunculus.  - 

LOCOMO'TION. /. [locus and motus, Latin.} 
Power of changing place. | | 

LOCOMO'TIVE. a. ¶ locus and moveo, Latin. ] 

Changing place; Having the power of remoy- 


ing or chang Derbam. 


ing place. | 
* ſo Þ 929 Latin. ] A devouring 
in | 


a Arbutbnot. 
LO'CUST-TREE. , A tree. 
LODESTAR. See LoADs FAR. 
Lo DES TONE. See Loapsroxr, 
[logian, Saxon. Wt, 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. Baceg. 
2. Tn afford a terfiporary dwelling. Dryden. 
114 | i 


roWn. 
Mille. Wh 


3. To | 


— —— ——— —U—A—ä— —— — 


1 0 C0 


3. 70 place; to plant. 4 Otevay. 
4. To fix; to Me.. Statſpeare. 

5. To place | in the memory. Bacon. 
6. To harbour or oer. Addiſen. 
7. To afford place to. Cherne. * 
8. To lay flat, : Sbatſecare. 


70 LODGE. v. 3. 


x. To reſide; to keep reficence. Ailton. 
2. To take a temporary he abitstion. Shak. 

3. To take up reſidence at night. Jay or. 

4. To lie flat. p MM: rijner. 
LODGE. Lf. Legi, French. ] 

1. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt. Milton. 
2. Any ſmall houſe :' as, he perter's lodge. 
LODGEMENT. J. { from {: dge; emen, Fr. ] 
1. .Pifpotition or collocation in a certain 
place. Derm. 
. Accumulation; 3 colt ein, Shakſp. 

Poſſeſſion of the enemy's work. Ada on. 


LODGER. /. [from edge. 


1 One who lives i in rooms hired in the houſe 


Rs af * | Ainſwor:b. 
ne that reſides in any place. Pope. 
10 bel. J- from lege.] 


. Temporary habitation; rooms hired in 


* the Houſe of another.. Baton. 

4. Place of reſidence. 1 enſ. r. 

J. Harbour; covert. _ . e 

4. Convenience to ſleep on. Roy. 
13. fe 5 7 Welſh. ] 888 8 

A fl 3 Baton. 

By The hieden floor. | 3 52 85 Spenſer. 


17 Sbnis on high.” fr Milton. 
10 n ILY. ad. from /ofty.] : 


1. Qn high; in an elevated place. : 
25 Proudly haughtyy, *. 2 P/abrs. 
- With elevation of language or ſentiment; 


fabi imely. x 60g 
FOFTINESS. / [from befey. I. | 

Ws Height; local elevatſon. . 

©Sublirgity elevation of ſentiment. Boy. 

1 3 Pride; haughtinefs. | Collier. 
1 FTV. a. { from loft or t. 1 

1. Eigh; hovgriog 3 elevated in place. Pepe. 

2. Sublime ; elev Ned in Tentiment. Bilton. 


80 Proud; bavghry.” „ Vipden. 


Pp 4 ſhapelef: bulky piece of God Bacon. 
2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a quar- 
3 Kc of à cab, and conſequently five. ſixths of 

'piar: . Calmet. 
kr His. 7 [5y5; and dpiÞgccg.] The 

1 of the ratlos of numbers one to ano- 
{ ther. arrit. 
3 63 play or. game. Sbabſ. 

OGGERF AD. / gge, Dutch, Fopia, and 

Bead. J A dolt; a VAL: ty a thickfküll. 


ö "Fo fall f. LO'GGER HEADS. © To ſcuffle; to 


To Ze t6 LO'GGERHEADS. fight with- 
© out weapons. »  L'FEfran 5 
'LO'GGERH EADED. 4. [from loggerbead. 
Dull; ſtupid; doltiſh l peed 
LO'GICK. ＋. Ferien Latin. ] Logick 3 is the art 
af uſing reaſon well in our inquiries after 
oy truth, ard the communication of it to others. 
Mats. 


* 


i Sw" , * 


LON 


Lone AL. a. from /ogich. ] 
. Pertaining to logick. Nicks 5 


2 Skilied in logick; furniſhed with logic 


Sos on. 


LO'GICALLY. ad. [from legical.] Acc 


to the laws of logic. 


8 
Prio 
LOG] 'CIAN. . 7 French.] A te re 


"of profeſfor of losick; a man verſed in lo- 


giek. P:pe. Swi ift, 
LOU'GMAN. . [Ig and man.] One whoſe by. 
ſtneſs is to carry logs. SI aſpeare, 


LO'GOMACHY. : LM, 3 A 7e 
tion in words z a Ccontent.on about words. 
H:well. 
LO'GWOOQOD. ſ. Logqueod is of a very denſe 
and firm texture, brought ef us in lars ge logs. 
It is Heavy, bard, and of a Pers Reeg, red 
colour. It grows on the ccaft of the buy of 
Campeachy. Bill, 
' LOHOCK:S. g. Medicines which are now com. 
. monly called eclegmas, lambatives, or linc. 
tuſes. E. SAincy. 
LOIN. . [Aeryn, Welth.] 
1 The back of an animal carved out by the 


© butther. 

2, Leixs; the reins. Milt, 
To LITER. a, 7. { Toteren, Dutch. ] To Vn. 
ger; to ſpend time cereleily. ' Like, 
LO ITERER. /. from leiter.) A lingerer; an 

idler ; a lazy wretch. Oterqy. 


Te. LOLL. v. a. 

1. To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any 
thing. . \ Dryden, 

2. *To hang our. Uſed of the tongue. 

To LOLL. v. a. To put our. Dryden. 
LOMP. ,. A kid of roundiſh fiſh, 
LON E. 3. [contraQed from alene.] 
I. Solitary; having no company. Savzer, 


2. Single; not conjoined; Pin 
LONELINESS. . { from lonely. | Solitude; 
want of company. * Sidney. 
LONELY. 4. [from Lene. Solitaty; addicted 
to ſolitude. Shatſpeare. 
LO;NENESS. 7. [from ke. J Solitude; diſlike 
of company. Donne. 
LONESO BIE. a. {from lone.] Solitary; dil- 
1 Blackmore. 
LONG a. Llengus, Latin. ]. 
| Not ſhort.” Lukes 


4. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions 

in a greater degree than either of the gn, 

i 6 e 

3. Of any certain meaſure in length: as, an 
encb long, a mile long. 

4. Not ſoon ceaſing, or at an end. Milton. 


5. Dilatory. Feclus 
E, Tedious in narration. - Pricr. 
7. Longing; deſirous. | Siam 
1 Protracted: : as, à long rote. 

LONG. ad. 3 
1. To a great length. Prior, 

2. Not for a ſhort time. Fair fas. 


: 3˙* In the comparative, it ſigniftes for more 
time; and i in the nes, for moſt oh 
22 Loc bi. 


hy 4 Not ſacn, 2 


5. A 


I. 0 
5˙ At i point 


or duration cp diſtant : as, long 


4 7 Til lotſon. 
For along; au ber, Fr. ] All along; 
beet of time. 8 S bal ſpeare. 
L0G. 4d. * By the fault. Shakſprare. 
D LONG. v. n. 10 deßre earneſtly; to 
with with eagerneſs contin ved. Fair fax. 


LONG ANI'MITV. * Her animitzs, Latin, ] 
Forbeatance; patience of offences. Hervel. 
2 KT. ſ. The largelt boat belonging 
to a ih | HVotton. 


LONGEVITY. 1. [longrwus, Latin.) Length - 


Arbuthnot. 


| [ONGIMANOUS: a. Ln imanus, Latin.] 


| LONGIYMET RY. 


4 


Long handed; baving long hands. Brown. 
7. Lrgus and wtrpet ; 
b genetr ie, French. T* The : art or practice of 
meaſuring diſtances. Cheyne, 
LONGING. /. + png? lung.] Earneft deſire; 
continual wi Locke, 
LONGINGLY. ed. [from touging. ] With 
© inceſſant wiſhes. Dryden, 
LONGITUDE J. [org ritude, French.) 
1. Length; the elit dimenſion. Wotton, 

120 The tircumferenee of the earth meaſured 
from any meridian. Abbot, 
3+, The diſtance of any part of the earth to the 


5 eaſt or weſt of 1800 lace. ' Arb#thnot. 
. 5 The pobtion wn thing to eaſt or weſt, 
67 Brown. 


LONGITU/DINAL. a. [% it»diral, French. 
Meaſured by the length; rhaking jo in the tong- 

elt direction. NEE Cheyne. 

LONGLY. ad. [froth wg) Longingly ; with 


great ſiting. Shak Heare. 
LONGSOME. , a. [from es. Tedious; 
-*wearifome by its length. Bacon. 


LO NGSUFFERINO. 4. feng eg. 1 
Patient”; not eafily provoked.  Progus. 
LONGSUFFERING. 'ſ; Patience of offence; | 
clemency. + Rogers, 
LONGTAIL. N lang 1b raih ] Cut and long- 
tall: a cant term for one or another. Shakſp. 
LONGWAYS. ad. In het longitudinal ditee- 
tion. - Properly [ongwile. Addi) on. 
LONGWINDED. 4. long and wind.] Lou 
breathed ; tedious. © | Sell. 
LONGWISE. ad: Trg and eviſe.] In the 
longitudinal direction. - Bacon. 
100. / A game at cards. Pope. 


LOO'BILY:. a. Wi, 4 and ſite] WW". * 

L Efe inge. ' 
clown. Swift. ' 
LOON: LF A now 


clumſy. 
10 OB v. / A lubber; a clumſ 


LUOEF, / It is that part aloft of the ſhip which 


lies juſt before the cheſs. -Trees, as far as the 
LOOP. ſ. [from locopen, butch. A double 


© buikhead of the caſtle. Sea Dictionary. 


To * v. a. To bring the ſhip cloſe to a 
win Y 


10 OFED. 4. from albof. ] Gone to a diſtance. *EO'OPED. 4. from hop. 


Sh 4 
To LOOK, v. u. [locan, Saxon. ] 368 | 


_ 1+ Jo direct the eye to or from any object. 
2. To have power of ſeeing. 


4. To expect. 
1 5. e to watch. 


3 


1.0 - 


6. To be Greed with regard to any object. 


Proverbs. 
To have any particular wares: to 
Wi Burnet. 


5 Lo have any air, mien, or manner. Shakſp. 
9. To form the air in any particular manner, 
in . ng or bebolding. Milten. 

| To Look ebour one- "" be alarmed; to 


be Wixilane, 
11. 7% Loox Her. To attend 5 1 
care of. Locke. 
12, To Look for. To expect. - Sidney 
13. To Loox into. To OR] to ſift ʒ to 
inſpect cloſely. Ar 291 Atterbury. 


14. To Look on. To reſpect; to — to 


eſteem. Dryden. | 
15. To Look en. To conſider; to conceive 
ef 5 to think. © © > "South. 
156. To-Look on. To. be a mere Wr ſpecta- 

tor. Bacon. 
17. To Look NE To examine; to try one 
by one. - - Locke. 


Te Wen to o feel, $eo. 
To be on the watch. Coll. 
To . to take care 


A 


18. To Look ont. 
19. To Look out. 
20. To Loox fo, 

4 = 

: To Loox 10. To bebe. 

= LOOK. v. a. — 

1. To ſeek; to (erehs for. 8 3% 

2. To turn the eye upon. 


3. To influence by looks. Dryden. 

4. Jo Look ont. To difcover by ſearching. 
LOOK. interj. See Jet behole- 3 $A. | 
LOOK. /: 

Air of the face; ; nen; en of the ooun- 

d \ rendnce: * 0 1 Shak pre. 

2. The act of 8 or re Iryden. 
LOOKER: . [from look.) . deb 2 

1. One that Ido... & 


2. Look ER on. Spe datorf u not. e Add. 
LOOEIN G. GLASS. J. [look and glaſs. MF. 
ror; a glaſs which Abr forms | ih 

2 es. 


LOOM. / lle, 5662 0f indronsent. Junius] 


H "The frame in which the weavers work their 


cloth. Addiſon . 


'T# LOOM. v. u. [leomap; 'Saxon.] To appear 


at ſea. Sinns. 


LOOM: I A bird. A he is as big as a-gooſe ; 
dark, dappled with white ſpots on the neck 


back, and wings each feather marked · hear 
the pbint with two N rel Bey breed in Farr. 
Agg. Cc. 

LY fry wks a ſcoun- 
drel 5 rale 8 5 . Drydeh, 


through which a firing or lace is drawn; an 
ornamental double or fringe. © Spenſer, 
Full of holes. q 
LO; OPHOLE. J. Mb and bole. AAS 
3 hole to give a p⸗ ages Milton. 
ſhift; an evaſion 


Dryden. 10 Pf OLED. 4. from leer ble. Ter 
3. To direct the intellectual eye. Stilling flect. 

Clarend:z. 'LOORD. . Ftoerd, Dutch. ] A trone. Spe. 
| Locke, 7 LOOSE, v. a. Lleran, Saxon. ] Cn 


boles; full of openings. Hudibray, 


1. To 


LOP 
, To unbind ; to untie any thing faſtened. 


4. To relax. Daniel. 
3. To unbind any ene bound. Abbot. 
4. To free from impriſonment. Tſaiab. 

5. To free frem any obligation. 1 Cor. 


6. To free from any thing that ſhackles the 


13 To m any i infu uke. 
L To diſengage. Dryden. 
To LOOSE. . =. To ſet fail; to depart by 
loofing the anchor. 443. 
LOOSE. 3. [from the verb.] 
1. Unbound; antied. Sbalſpeare. 
u. Not faſt; not fixed. Bentley. 
23. Not tight: as, @ looſe robe. 
4. Not crowded; not cloſe. Milton. 
Wanton; not chaſte. Spenſer. 
IT Not cloſe; not conciſe ; lax. Felton. 
J. Vague; indeterminate. Arbutbnot, 
Fy Not firift ; not rigid. Hooker. 
9. Unconnected; rambling. Watts. 
10. Laxof body; not coſtive. Tocde. 
11. Free ; not enſlaved. Atterbury. 


_ 32. Diſengaged from obligation. Addiſcr. 
13. Free from confinement. Prior. 
24. Remiſs ; not attentive. - = 
15. To break LOOSE». To gain liberty. Locke. 
36. To let Leost. To ſet at liberty; to ſet 
de large; to free from any reſtraint. Taylor. 
"LQOSE. /. [from the verb.] | 
. - 2+ Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. Prior. 
. Diſmiſfion from any reſtraining force. Ba. 
LO'OSELY. ad. [from leoſe.] 
2. Not faſt ; not firmly. 


2. Without bandage. We . Spenſer. 
83. Without union or connection. Werris. 
4. Irregulacly. Camden. 

g. Negligently ; careleſly, ' Hooker. 


Unfolidly ; meanly ; without dignity. Sb. 
wa Unchaſtely. Pope. 
+ LO'OSEN. v. a. from looſe. ] To part. 

- To LO'OSEN. v. 3. | from logfc. 55 
1. To telax any thing tied. | 


LOS 


LOQUA'CIOUS. 2. [/4quax, Lat: 
1. Full of talk; Ruger Lats] 


2. Speaking. 
3. Blabbing; not-ſecret. 


Milton, 
Pbilipi. 


LOQUA'CITY. /. [loguacitas, Lati | 
2QU/ ach Jo [oquacitas, Latin, ] Tos 

LORD. J. [hlagopd, Saxon. 1 
1. Monarch; ruler; governour. Milton. 
2. Maſter; ſupreme perſon. Spal ſpeare. 
3. A tyrant; an oppreſſive ruler. Uayward, 


A huſband. 


4. , Pope. 
One who is at the head of any buſineſs ; 


5 
an overſeer. T; 
6. A nobleman. Shaker 


7. A general name for a of England, 
8. A baron. Be , 5 
9. An honorary title applied to offices: 
lord chief juſtice, lord mayzr. 

To LORD. . n. To domineer ; to rule deſpo. 
tically, Spenſer, Philips, 

LO'RDING. 4. {from lerd.] A lord in con. 
tempt or ridicule. Shalſpeare, 


LO'RDLING. { A diminutive lord, Swift, 

LO'RDLINESS. g. [ from lordly.] 525 
1. Dignity; high ſtation. Sbalſpeart. 
2. Pride; haughtineſs. 

LO RDLV. 4. I from lurd.] 
1. Befitting a lord. South, 


2+ Proud; haughty ; imperious; inſolent. $4, 
LO'RDLY.. ad, Imperiouſly ; deſpotically ; 


proudly. Dryden, 
LO'RDSHIP. /. [from lord. 
1. Dominion; power. Sidney. Wattn, 
2. Seigniory; domain. Dryden. 


3. Title of honour uſed to a nobleman not a 
duke. 1 Ben Joaſen. 
4. Titulary compel lation of judges, and ſome 
other perſons in authority and office. 
LORE. / [from læ nan, Saxon, to learn. ] Lef- 


ſon; dectrine; inſtruction. Milion. Pope. 
LORE. 3. [leohan, Saxon. ] Loſt; deſtroyed. 
LO'REL. /. {from leonan, Saxon -] An aban- 


doned ſcoundrel. Obſolete. 


Spenſer 

2. To make leſs coherent. Bacen. To LO'RICATE. v. a. To plate over. _ 

3. To ſeparate a compages, Dryden. LO'RIMER. 7 /. [/ormier, French. ] Bridk« 

4 . To free from reſtraint. Dryden. LORINER. cutter. 7 
Bacon. LORIOT. ſ. A kind of bird. 


g. To make not coftive. 
'LG'OSENESS. . [from looſe. ] 


1. State contraty to that of being fait or fixed. 


Bacon. 


. Latitude ; criminal levity. Arrerbury. 


* 3. Irregularity ; neglect of laws. Hay 


4. Lewdneſs z unchaſtity. S 


nſcr. 


5. Diarrhea; flux of the belly. = | 


SESTRIFE. /. [| /yfmachia, Lat.] An 
* herb. 1 [ . 8 * 
To LOP. v. a. 2 


. To cut the e tree. 2 


105. {from the wen. 
LOP. . e f 
Jo. 254 which is cut 
2. | loppa, Swediſh.] A fle. 
LOPE. old pret. of leap. S 
'LOPPERED. oagulated : as, leppered 


a. C 
PRE Ainſworth. 
7 


' 


ne that cuts trees. 


LORN. aſl, [of le rian, Sax. ] Forſaken; 
loſt STE, ; Speaſer 


To LOSE. . 4. pret. and part. I. [leofat 


Saxon. 

1. To forfeit by unlucky conteſt; the contrary 

to Wile Drydene 

2. To be deprived of. Karius. 
3. To ſuffer diminution of. Matthews 


4. To poſſeſs no longer: the contrary to keep. 


| Addiſon. 
5. To miſs, ſo as not to find. Swift. 
6. To bewilder. E. Charltss 
7. To deprive of. Temples 
3. To ſuffer to vaniſh from view. Pobe. 


9. To throw away; to employ ĩneffectual. . 
10. To miſs; to part with, ſo as not to re- 


cover. Clarendens 
1. To be freed from. Parnel. 
E LOSE. We e 


1. Not 


I r SR. ie, 


10 TE tree, or nettle tree. ſo A tree. 


— ing ny . Lleviſticum, Latin. ] A plant. 
: 1. Noiſy 3 friking the ear with great force. 


7. LOVE. v. a. lupian, Saxon. 


LOVE. / {from the verb.] 


LOV 
Lot to Win. | S are. 
£ To decline; to fail. © Milton, 
LO'SEABLE, 4. [from loſe. ] Sudject to _ 
i | oyle. 


YSEL. J {from lop1an, to periſh. ] A fcoun 
« {from . * 
g's 2 worthleſs fellow. Spenſer. 


LO'SER. .. [from 42. ] One that is deprived of 


any thing; one that forfeits any thing: the 


' contrary to winner or gainer. Taylor. 


1088. / [from leſe.] 


1. Detriment : the contrary to gain. Hooker. 


2. Miſs; privation. Shakſpeare. 
: Deprivation z forfeiture. Milton. 


4. Deſtruction. Dryden. 
8. Fault; puzzle. South. 
6, Uſeleſs application. Addiſon. 


LOST. participial a. [ from laſe.] No longer 


perce tible. | P pe. 
1. Fortune; ſtate aſſigned. | Pope. 
2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances. D Dryden. 


; Jo A lucky or wiſhed chance. Shakſpeare. 
4. A portion; a parcel of goods ag being 
drawn by lot. 

5. Proportion of taxes: as, to pay ſcot and lot. 

Miller. 

LOTION. ſ. ¶lerio, Latin; lotion, French. ] A 


medicine compounded of aqueous liquids, | 


uſed to waſh any part with. Quincy. 


LOTTERY. ſ. [/otterie, French; from lt.] 


A game of chance; a ſortilege; diſtribution 
ol prises by chance. South, 


2. Clamorous ; turbulent. Proverbs. 


LO'UDLY. ad. from lond.] 


1. Noifily;z fo as to be beard far. - Denham. : 
2. Clamorouſly. 


LO'UDNESS. /. Noiſe; force of ſound ; tur- 


bulence ;z vehemence or furiouſneſs of clamour. 
| South. . 


1. To regard with paſſionate affection. Coavl. 
2. To regard with the affection of * 
ley. 
3. To regard with parental tenderneſs. Jobs. 
4. To be pleaſed wirh. Bacon. 
5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to 
offend : Deuter onomy « 


1. The paſſion between the ſexes. * 


2. Kindneſs; good - will; friendſhip. Cow 


3. Courtſhip. Bacon. 

4+ Tenderneſs; parental care. Tillotſon. 

4 Liking; inclination to. Fenton. 

6. Odject beloved. Sbalſpeare. 

7. Lewdneſs. |  Shakſpeare. 
8. Unreaſonable liking. Taylor. 

9. Fondneſs; concord. Shakſpeare. 

10. Principle of union. South. 


11. Pictureſque repreſentatian of loye. Dryd. 
12. A word of endearment, 3 
13. Due reverence to God. Hammond. 


Swift. 0 


Boyle, * 


LOU 
LO'VEAPPLE. /. A plant. | 
LO'VEKNOT. {. [ove and Inst.] A compli- 
cated figure, by which affection interchanged 
is figured. 
LO'VELETTER. f. [Ive and letter.] Letter 
of courtſhip. %%. 
LO'VELILY. ad. [from lovely.] Amiably ; in 
ſuch a manner as to excite love. Orway. 
LO'VELINESS. /. | from /ovely. ] Amioblensls ; 
qualities of mind or body that excite love. Ad. 
LO'VELORN. 2. [| love and {orn.] Forſaken of 
one's love. Milton. 
LO'VELY, 2. {from love.] Amiable ; ex- 


citing love. Tillotſon. 

LOVEMONGER. ſ. [love and monger.] One 

who deals in affairs of love. Ybahſpeares 
LO'VER. F. {from love.] Bos 

1. One who is in love. | * 

2. A friend; one who regards with kindneſs, 

| Shakſpeare. 

3+ One who likes any thing. | Burnet. 


LO*UVER. /. [from ouvert, French.] An 
opening for the ſmoke. Spenſer. 
LO'VESECRET:. . [/ove and ſecret.] Secret 
between lovers. D 
LO'VESICK. a. [love and fick.] Diſordered 
with love; languiſhing with amorous def re. 
| Granville. 
LO'VESOME. a. [from love.] Lovely. A 
- wo not uſed, FI. ; D 
O'VESONG. . and ſong.] Song ex- 
preſſing love. 1 Jug Shakſpeare. 
LO'VESUIT. /. [eve and ſuit. ] Courtſhip. 


- LO'VETALE. /. [eve and tale. ] Narrative of 
love. 


| Milton. 
LO'VETHOUGHT. ſ. [love and thought.]. 
Amorous fancy. Sbakſpeare. 
LO'VETOY. / [Deve and toy. ] Small preſents 
given by lovers. MD OTE os Pope. 
LO"VETRICK. /. [ love and trick. ] Art of ex · 
preſſing love. NS Donne. 
LOUGH. . [L cb, Iriſh, a lake. ] A lake; a 


large inland ſtanding water. Fairfax. 
LO'VING. participie! a. [ from love.] 

1. Kind; affectionate, Hayward. 

2. Expreſſing kindneſs. Eftber. 


LO'VINGK INDNESS. / Tenderneſs ; favour ; 


mercy. Rogers. 
LO'VINGLY. ad. [from leving.] Affection- 
ately; with kindneſs. Tay lor. 


LO'VINGNESS. . {from loving.] Kindneſs; 
affection. Sidney. 
LOUIS D'OR. f. [ French. ] A golden coin of 
France, valued at about twenty ſhillings. Spec. 
To LOUNGE. v. n. ¶lunderen, Dutch.] To 
idle; to live lazily. A | 
LO'UNGER. /. | frem lounge. ] An idler. 
LOUSE. / plural lice. [lur, Saxon.] A ſmall 
animal, of which different ſpecies live on the 
bodies of men, of beaſts, and perhaps of all 
living creatures. "Os Bentley. 
To LO USE. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean 
from lice. Spenſer. 
LO'USEWORT,. /. The name of a plant. 
LO'USILY. ad. from ſouſe.] In a paltry, mean, 


and ſcurvy way. 


— 


— — —— 


3 


LON 


LO'USINESS. . from lonſy· ] The ſtake of 
fübounding with lice. 
LOVSY. 2. [from lexſe. 
1. Swarming gh lice ; overrun with lice. 
Mortimer. 
2. Mean low born; bred on the dunghiil. 
. "Shak eare 
.LOUT. ST FO old Dutch. J A mean awkward 
fellow; a bumplein; a clown. Sidney. 
WLOUT. . . [hlurin; to bend, Saxon. ] To 
obeiſance; to bow. Obfolete. Ben Fon/on. 
1:00T1: 


SH. a. "[from out} Clown; 8 77 = 


—kin!y. 20 D7gney. 
LOUTISHLY. ad. [ from lan. With the 
” "air of a clown; with the Salt of 2 burn; Ein. 


LOW. a. 
1. Not high. | Milte. 
2. Not riſing far d E xcdtiel. 
Bur net. 


by. Not elevated in fituation. 
1 CO Deſcending far downward 3 deep. Milton. 

5. Not deep; not wry ig Hizh\ Mallow: 
uſed of water. 9 Eftrange. 

5. Not of high price: as, cern is lo. 

7. Not loud; not naiſy. 


wy 8. In latitudes near to che line. Abort. 


9. Not ring to ſo great a ſum as ſome ocher 


Barnet. 


accumulation of particulars. 
10. Late in time: as, the . * empire. 


A. 11. Dejected; depreſſed. » Prior. 
| 7 Graunt, f 


22. Impotent; ſubdued. : 
13. Not ted! in rank or ſtation; abject᷑: 
a8, low born. 


mind: as, low ee Ba Milton. 
15. Not ſublirde; not exalted in thought or 

| dition. | a Felton. 
. ne ; ime; N e Milton. 
LOW. ad. 


I. Not — not on high. Fi ders. 
2, Not at a high price; meanly. Dope. 
Lecke. 


23, In times near our own. + / 
4. With a depreſſion of the voite. Adiiſin. 
F. In a ſtate of ſubjection- 
20 LOW. . a Lfrom the adjeQt ve. ] To ak; 


to make low. 


as a cow. © Rec mme n. 
OW BELL. ſ. A kind of fowling 3 in the night, 


in which the birds are wakened by a bel}, and 


tured by a flame into a net. 


© = <a from the Saxen, hleap. T A Hill, 


heap, or barrow. | Gibjon, 


2. LOWER. . a. {from Haw. - wi 
1. To bring low; to humble; to. depreſs. | 
To ſuffer to fink down. 
7 0 lelſen; to gpm leſs in Price or value. 
1 Ch: Ad. 


I 7 LOWER. Ve ve prow leſs; to fall; to 


fink. | f — 
Do LOWER. v. 2. 1 
1 To appear dark, lern, and gloomy; to 
be clouded. Audiſen. 
2. To frown; to pout; to lock follen/ Dr. . 
LOWER. , from the verb.] 
8 Cloudineſs; gloomineſs. 
- 2« Claudineſs ot look, 


mm 


| Shakipeare. | 
14. Diſhonourable ; inc meannefs of 


S§penſer. 


E. v. u. Lorp, Saxon. ] To. beliow | 


' LO'ZENGE. ſ. | lozenge, F rench. ] 


Py / Sidney. 


2 


nn ad. [ from lower, ] With | 


cloudineſs ; gicomi g. 


LO'WERMOST: a. (from e, lorver, and 


me.] Loweſt. Bas 

LO'WLAND. J. Leas and land.) The vous 1 
try that is low in e ot ne ghbourin 8 hin,; : 
the marſh. |: 540 


I O' WLILY. ad. ein fowvly. ] 


r. Humbly ; without pride. 
2. Meavly ; without dignity, 


LOW LINESS. 12 from {2<v/y, 


1. Humility ; freedom from price. Atterbum 
2. Meanneſs; want of & gnity; abiect c. 


preſſion. 'D, Me, 


LO” WLY. a. | from let. 


ks Humble; meck.; mild. Da'thing, 
2. Mcan ; ; Wannng pigaity; not great, Eig. 

3. Not lofty; not ſublime. Dryder. 
LO' WLY. ad. * 'om} /owys | 


1. Not highly zg meanlyy without grandeur; 


. dignkty« , S oh prare 
. Humbly ; meckly ; modeſtly. Ay: x, 


| LON. J. | fawn, Iriſh. JA icoundrel ; a r8ſc2}, 
"Aw Ae Walter, 8 


Not in ue. Fa nun, 
LO'WNESS. /. [from leo. 

1. nn beigat; imall dictence from 
the grounds? & <| 1 Addijhr. 
2. Mea nad. of character or condi 
awhether mental or external. 8 be. . 
3. Want of rank.; want of d; gnity. $7uh, 
4. Want of ſublimity:; . to Joftinet> of 


ſtyle or ſentiment. ts 34iss Nene, 
F. Sobmiffiveneſs. Races, 
6. Dep: efaxun.z. dejectioo- Sa. 


LOWTHOUGHTED, a. Having it: e thoug) ts 
- withheld from ſublime or heaveniy mev'ta- 
tions; mean of ſentiment. | Pike. 

LOWSPY RITED. 2. [from /:20 and in. 


* Dejected; depteſſed; not Jively 3 net vis. 


cious ; not ſprightly. Lcd. 
LOXODROMICK. /. [oH and d. Lux. 
cdremick is the art of oblique ſaiung by the 
rhomb, which always makes an qual angle 
with every meridian ; that is, when you tcl 
neither dite ctiy under the equator, not ufcer 
one and the ſame meridian, bt . em. 
arri. 

LO'YALoa: f eyal, French, ] 
1. Obedient; true to the prince. Richie. 
Ic e in love; true to a lady, e 
lion. 


LO' YAL IST. f. [from layal.] One whoproiel 


ſes uncommon; 2; AR e to his king. Jiearth 

.LO'Y ALLY... 
n bod cba d. 
LOꝰVALT V. ſ. loiaute, French. 


d. from deyal.] With vm 
with true Cos ta a king. Poe. 


1. Firm and faithful adberence 40 4 1 
Mills. 


4. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 


1. A rhomb. Witton 
2. Lozenge is a form of a medicine matt 
into ſmal} pieces, to be held or chewed in 
mouth till melted or waſted, 

3. A cake of preſerved fruit. 


Lp. A contraction for Lorcbip. LUBBARD» 


1. 


19. 


piWBA0D, F leon Taber] u vn g 


e E abe Daniſh, far.] 0 
BER. * an A urdy 
2 le fat; bulky loſei ; a booby. Car. 


p v. 4. from lubber.] Lazy and 
_ __ . SH beſpeate. 


une Wy Aulewrdly; RY: D. 


A 


f A game a at cards. Pope. 
SO BRICATE: &: a; from lubricus, Lat. ] 
_ To make ſmooth or e to ſmooth, 
Sharp. 


TY. 25 s Latin. 
wundere, eee of — 

2. Aptneſs to slide over any part, or to faci- 
tate motion. Ray. 
Uncertainty; lipperineſs ; inſtability. 

4. Wantonneſs; lewdnefs. e 
LUBRICK. a. [ lubrirus, Latin. ] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth on the ſurface. Craſpavv. 


2. "Uncertain ; unſteady. ron. 

Wanton; ad. Dry den. 
LUBRICOUS, 4. labricus, Latin.] 

8 Slippery; 3 ſmooth. Wordevard. 

. Uncertain. Glanwilles 

LUPRIFICAT ION. fe [[ubricas and flo, La- 

tin. ] The. act of ſmoothing. ' Ray. 


LUBRIFA'CT LON. /. [labricus and facto, Lat.] 
” The act of lubricating or ſmoothing. Hacen. 
Luck. J. [perhaps from lupus, Latin. ] A pike 


ul grown. Shakſpeare. 
LU'CENT. a. [lucens, Latin. ] Shinirg; bright; 
ſplendid. Vin — 

LUCERN. . medica. An * remarkable 


for quick growth. 


LUCID. a. ¶lacidus, Latin. . . 
; . Shining 3 z bright; glittering. _ Newton. 
2. Pellucid; tranſparent. Milton. 


3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; not 
darkened with madneſs. Bentley. 
LUCFDITY. / I from leid.] Splendour; bright- 
neſs. Di. 
FUCYFEROUS. 4. Clacifer, Latin.] Giving 
light; affording means of diſcovery, ' Heyl. 


LVCIFIC. 4. [lux and facie, Latin. ] Making 


light; producing light. Crew. 
LUCK. h. [ geluck, Dutch. 

1. Chance; accident; Fap; caſyal event. Boyle. 
1 Fortune, good or bad. ; Temple. 
LUCKILY. ad. from Incky.] Formnarely ; z 

by good hap. Addiſon. 
I'VEKINE>S. from inety.] Good fortune 

good hap ; caſual Happineſs. Leu. 
LUCKLESS. as [from Tuck. 1 Unfortunate 3 

unhappy. - Suckiing. 
LUCKY, 4. from Tuck; geluckig, Dutch. ] 

" Fortumate ; happy by chance. AdZtijon. 
LUCR ATIVE. a. [tacratif, French. ] Gain- 

ful; proficable ; bringing money. Bacon, 
LUCRE. J. ene, Latin. ] Gain; 7751 

pecuniary advantage. 
LUCRIFEROUS. 4. {lucrum and firo, Kang. ] 

Gainful; profitable. oyle. 
LUCRYFICK. 4. lucrum and facio, Latin. 
erg pics g. 

ION. lifter Latin. Stru le; 

flott; con,” c 1 285 
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 LU'MINARY. ſ. | lamirares Latjn. . 


LU M 


To LUTUBRATE. v. a. ¶lacubror, Latin. 
To watch; to ſtudy by night. 

LUCUBR ACTION. . 
Study. by candlelight; necturnal ſtudy; any 
thing compoſed thy, night. Tatlers 

LU'CUBRATORY.- a, ( {ucubratorius, Latin. ] 


Compoſed by candlelight. Popes 
LU'CULENT. 4. ( lucalentus; ws 3 

1. Clear ;, tranſparent; lucid. T bomſowrs 

2. Certain; evident. Hoober 


LU'DICROVUS. a. [ {die er, Latin.) Burleſque ; 
merry; ſportive; exciting laughter. — 

LUDICROVUSLY. ad. [from ludicrous.] Spor- 
tively ; in burleſque. 


LU"DICROUSNESS. /. [from ladicrous. ] Bor- 


leſque; ſportiveneſs. 
LUDIFICA'TION. 1. [lai cor, ati! The 
act of mocking. 
To LUFF. v. n. [or lf] To keep cloſe to hs 
wind, Sea term. Dryden. 
To LUG. v. a. [aluccan, Saxon, to pull. ] 
1. To haul or drag; to pal with rugged- vios 
lence. | 
.2. To Lud out. To draw a ford, in burieſque 
. language, Dryden. 
To LUG. v. ». To drag; to come heavily. 
LUG. /. | 
I. A Kind of ſmall fiſh, 
2. [In Scotland.] An ear. N 
2. A land meaſure; a pole or perch, Sgenſer, 
LU'GGAGE. . ſ from lug. ] Any thing cum- 
brous and unwieldy that is to be carried aways 
Glanville. 
LUGUBRIOUS. a. [lugubre, French; lagu- 


Carews 


bris, Latin. ] Mournful ; ſorrowful. D. of P. 
LU'KEWARM. a. a . 
I. Moderately or mildly warm. MNVeotem 


2. Indifferent; not ardent; not zealous. 
Dryden. Aadifon. 
LUKEWAR MLY..ed. {from the WG 
I. With moderate warmth. 
With indifference, : 
LUKEWARMNESS, J. [from 1 
1. Moderate or pleaſing heat. 
2. Indifference; want of ardour. Spratt. 
To LULL v. a. [lulu, Daniſh ; lallo, Latin. 1 
1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing ſound. Sp. 
2. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reſt. M. 
LULLABV. . {from luil.) A ſong tor fil 
babes. Fairfax. Lacke. 
LUMBA'GO.: {. Lumbages are pains very trous 
bleſome about the loins and ſmall of the back, 
ſuch as precede ague fits. Quincy. 
LUMBER. |. { zeloma, Saxon, houſehald>thaff. 1 
Any thing uſeleſs or cumberſome ; any thing 
of more bulk than value. Dryden 
To LU'MBER... v. @ from the noun. To 
heap like uſeleſs goods irregularly, 
To LU'MBER: v. z. To move heavily, zd bu 


[ Ie ese, Latin. ] o 


Pg 


Collier. 


Nymer. 


dened with his own bulk. Dane. | 


47 1 


1. Any body which gives light NMiltan. 
2. Any thing which zives inteiliehec N vrten. 

a oF Any cne that inſtructs mankind... Bargey. 
LUMIN A'FLON. * from m Latin! 
Emifion of light. . &. 


MN. h 


. 
1 
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Lu R 


1. Stfming ; emitting light. 


Milton, 


£. Euli htened. . Milton. 

3. Shining; bright. Newton. 
LUMP. /. — Dutch. ] 

1. A mall maſs of matter. Boyle. 

* 2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. | Keil. 

W. oodtoard. 


3. Maſs undiſtinguiſhed. 
- 4+ The whole together; the groſs. - Addiſon. 
To LUMP. 2. 4. To take in the groſs, without 
| —— to particulars. Tal.] 
| LU*MPFISH. ſ. [ lump and Sþ ; /umprs, Latin. 
1 
| LU:MPING. . [from lump.] Large; heavy; 
great. | Arbuthnot. 
LU*MPISH. a. [from lump.] Heavy; groſs ; 
dull; unactive. Raleigb. Suc kling. 
LU'MPISHLY. ad. [from lumpiſb.] With 
- heavineſs; with ſtupidity. 
LU*'MPISHNESS. /. | from the adjective.] Stu- 
pid heavineſs. | 
LU'MPY. a. [from lump. ] Full of lumps ; full 
of compact maſſes. | Mortimer. 
- LUNACY. . [from luna, Lat. the moon. ] A 
- kind of madneſs influenced by the moon; 
madneſs in k Suckling, 
LUNAR. a. { lanaris, Latin. ] Relating 
LUNARY. I to the moon; under the domi- 
nion of the moon. Brown, 
LUNARY. f. [/unaria, Latin; /unaire, Fr.] 
Moonwort. Tone - | Drayton. 
LU'NATED. @. [from luna, Latin. ] Formed 
\ like a half moon. 
LU'NATICK. 2. Mad; having the imagina- 
tion influenced by the moon. GSbatfſpeare, 
LU'NATICK. . A madman. _ raunt. 
LUN ACTION. / [l ana, Latin. ] The revolu- 
tion of the moon. Holder. 


LUNCH. ſ. [from clutch, or clunch. 
LUNCHEON. | As much food as one's hand 
can hold. ö Gay. 


LUNE. ſ. [lana, Latin. } | 
1. Any thing in the ſhape of a half moon. 
2. Fits of frenzy; mad freaks. Shatſpeare. 


> Trevouxe 
LUNGS. / Ilunzen, Saxon.) The lights; the 
part by which breath is inſpired and expired. 
LU'NGED. @. [from /ungs.] Having lungs ; 
| having the nature of lungs. Dryden. 
LUNG-GROWN. 2. [lung and grown. ] The 
_ ſometimes grow faſt to the ſkin that 
- lines the breaſt; ſuch are /ung-grown. Harvey. 
LUNGWORT. / — Latin. 12 
I ant. | Miller. 
 LUNISO'LAR. @. [Dluniſalaire, French; luna 
and ſolaris, Latin. ] Compounded of the revo- 
lution of the ſun and moon. 


which guns are fired. 


1 Dryden. 
LURCH. /. To leave in the Lux cn. To leave in 

2 a fatlorn or deſerted condition. Arbutbnot. 
To LURCH. v. n. ¶ lceren, pas; 

© &, To ſhiſt; to play tricks. peare. 


# 


'LUNE'TTE. ſ. [French.] A ſmall half modn. 


LUNT. /. [ /onte, Dutch. } The matchcord with 
LUPINE. ſ. [lpin, French. ] A kind of pulſe. 


LUS 


a. To e in wait: we now uſe turl, 
To LURCH. v. 4. [ lurcor, Latin, ] 
1. To. devour; to ſwallow greedily. 
2. To defeat; to diſappoint. cuth 
3. To ſteal privily z to filch; to pilfer, © 
LU'RCHER. /. Chon lurch.] 
I. One that watches to ſteal, or to betray or 
_ 5 5 Las] AE Tatler, 
. 5 3 A gormandi . 
LURE. , [eurre, F — 8 4K 
1. Something held out to call a hawk. Bacon. 
2. Any enticement; any thing that promiſes 
advantage. Denhan, 
To LURE. v. =. [from the noun.] To cal 
hawks. Bacon, 
To LURE. v. 4. To attract; to entice; todray, 


Gay, 

LU*RID. a. [ Juridus, Latin. ] Gloomy ; dime 
5 Thom Os © 
To LURK. v. n. To lie in wait; to lie hidden; 


L'Efr, 


to lie cloſe. Spenſer, 
LURKER. . [from lurk.] A thief that lies 
in wait. 8 
LU'RKING-PLACE. {. [ur and Place. ] Hd. 
ing place; ſecret place. San. 
LU'SCIOUS. a. [from luxurious. ] 
1. Sweet, fo as to nauſeate. 
2. Sweet in a great degree. Dy den. 
3. Pleaſing; delightful. South. 


LU*SCIOUSLY. ad. | from luſcisat.] Sweet in 
a great degree. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS. /. [from /u/ciovs.] Immo. 
derate ſweetneſs. Decay of Pieh. 

LU'SERN. /. [lupus cerparius, Lat.] A lynx, 

LUSH. a. Of a dark, deep, full colour, oppoſite 
to pale and faint. Shakſpeare. 

LUSK. as | luſche, Fr. ] Idle; lazy; wortliels, 

LU'SKISH. a. {from ft.] Somewhat indi- 
nable to lazineſs or indolence. 

LU'SKISHLY. ad. {from luſeifſp.] Lazily; un- 
dolently. 

LU'SKISHNESS. ſ. [from 1uſaiſ5.] A diſpoſ- 


tion to lazineſs. Spenſer, 
LUSO'RIOQUS. a. [l:forivs, Latin, ] Uſed in 
play; ſportive. Sander ſen. 
LU'SORY. a. [Iaſorius, Latin. ] Uſed in pia). 
LUST. ſ. [lurr, Saxon. ] | | 
1. Carnal defire. Taylr. 
2. Any violent or irregular deſire. Peacbun. 
To LUST: w.*> = 
1. To deſire carnally. Roſcommm. 
0 rolle. 


2. To deſire vehemeatly, 
3. To liſt; to like. Fſalrni. 
4. To have irregular diſpoſitions. Jann, 
LU'STFUL. a. [nf and full. ] | 
1. Libidinous ; having irregular deſires. Ti 
2. Provoking to ſenſuality ; inciting to luſt. 
LU'STFULLY. ad. [from luſtful.] With fen- 
ſual concupiſcence. | 2 
LU'STFULNESS. ſ. [from lufful.] Libidi 


nouſneſs. | 
LU'STIHED. . {from luſty.] Vigour;- 
LU'STIHOOD. & fſprightlineſs ; corporal abl- 
lity. Shatſpeart- 
LU'STILY. ad. [from lufty.] tom Fas 
j * WI 4 olles. Jculbefte 
vigour; with mettle * TIN 258 


"DUX 
arne ss. J. [from Jh ] Stoutneſs ; ſtur- 
ib — 45 vigour of body. Dryden, 
LU'STLESS- 4. {from 4ſt.] Not vigorous; 
weak. Spenſer. 
LU'STRAL. 4. [/uftrale, French; [uftralis, 
Latin, ] Uſed in purification. ; Garth. 
LUSTRA'TION. / [/»ftratio, Latin. } Purifi- 
cation by water. Sondys. Prior. 
IU ST RE. /. Claſtre, French. ] 
1. Brightneſs; f ; ur ; glitter. 
2. A ſconce with lights. Pope. 
3. Eminence j renown. 
4. The ſpace of five years. 


LU'STRING. .. {from luftre.] A mining fil. 


LUSTROUS. a. I frem /uftre. ] Bright; ſhin- 
ing; luminous. Shakſpeares 

LUSTWORT. ſ. II and <vort.] An herb. 

LUSTY. a. [laflig. Dutch. ] Stout; vigorous ; 
healthy; able of body. Otway. 


an a lute. : 25 © 
LUTA'RIOUS. 3.  [{utarius, Latin. ] Living 
in mud; of the colour of mud. Grew. 


UTE. ſ. [luth, lut, French. ] 
, 1. A An infirument of mufic. Arbuth. 


2+ A compoſition like clay, with which chy- 


_ miſts cloſe up their veſſels. Garth, 
To LUTE. v. a. To cloſe with lute, or chymiſts 
clay. M ildin:. 


LUTULENT. a. [ /utulentus, Latin.] Muddy; 

turbid. 

To LUX. a k : 

To LU'XATE. I put out of joint; to paar 
; I 


LUXA'TION. ,. [from Juxo, Latin. 
1. The act of disjointing. . fy 

2. Any thing disjointed. 
voluptuouſneſs. | i; Prior. 

LUXU'RIANCE. 2 /. —_ luxæuriance, Lat.] 

LUXU'RIANCY. xuberanee; abundant 
or wanton plenty or growth. Specrator. 

LUXU'RIANT. a. [ luxurians, Latin. ] Exu- 
derant 5 ſuperfluouſly plenteous. Milton. 

ToLUXU'RIATE. v. n. [læxurior, Latin.] To 
grow exuberantly ; to ſhoot with ſuperfluous 
plenty, 


„ * 


1— 


7 v. a. Luxer, French. ] To 


Fleyer. 
LUXE, fe > luxus, Latin.] Luxury; 


I. 1 R 


LUXURIOUS, a. {lexurieux, Ft. lixuriferg 


Latin. } 14 
1. Delighting in the pleaſures of the table. 


2. Adminiſtring to luxury. Anonym. 
3. Luſtful; libidinous. Shakſpeares 
4+ Voluptuous z enſlaved to pleaſure, Milten. 
8 Softening by pleafure. Dryden. 
Luxuriant; exuberant, Milton. 


LUXURIOUSLY, ad. {from lzxurious.] De- 
liciouſly ; voluptuouſly. Sbakſpeare, 


LU'XURY. . [luxuria, Latin. 
1. Voluptuouſneſs ; additedneſs to pleaſure. 
| | Mili. 
2. Luſt; lewdneſs. Sba e. 
3. Luxuriance; exuberance. acon. 
4. Delicious fare. Addiſon. 


LY. When ly terminates the name of a place, 

it is derived from leax, Saxon, a field 2 

when it ends an adjective or adverb, it is 

contracted from lich, lite; as beoftly, beaß- 
like. : 

LYCA'NTHROPY. /. Ie and Age. 
A kind of madneſs, in which men have the 
qualities of wild beaſts. Taylor. 

LYKE. a. For like. Spenſers 

LY'ING. participle noun, from lie. 

EYMPH, , [/ymphba, Latin.] Water; tranſ- 

ent colourleſs liquor. Arbutbnos. 

LVYMrHATED. a. [ /ymphatus, Latin. ] Mad. 

LY'MPHATICK. /. [from np ba, Latin. ] 
The lymphaticks are ſlender pellucid tubes, 
whoſe cavities are contracted at ſmall and un- 
equal diſtances; they are carried into the 

' glands of the myſentery. Cheyne. 

LY'MPHEDUCT. /. [/ympha and ductus, Lat.] 
A veſſel which conveys the lymph. Blackmore. 

LIN... ¶ Latin. ] A ſpotted beaſt, remarkable 


for ſpeed and ſharp fight. 5 Locle. 
LYRE. /. 19535 French; /yra, Latin. ] A harp; 

a muſical inſtrument. | Prior. 
LYRICAL. 


4. [I ricus, Latin. Pertaini 
LY'RIC. to 1 or to 50 or . 
ſung to a harp; ſinging to a harp. 
LYRICK. /. A poet who writes ſongs to the 
arp. ; Addiſone 
LY'RIST. ſ. [ lyreftes, Latin. ] A muſician who 
plays upon the harp. | Pepe. 


MAC 
Has, in Engliſhy one unvaried ſound, by 
compreſſion of the lips; as mine. 


2 


MACARO'ON. /. [macorore, Italian. } 


1A coarſe, rude, low fellow : whence macero- 
nick poetry, in which the language is purpoſely 
corrupted. Donne. 


2. 4 kind of ſweet biſcuit, made of flower, 
almonds, eggs, and ſugar, "9 


4 


- 


as 3 
WE 


MAC 


MACA'W. ſ. A bird in the Weſt Indfes, the 
largeſt fpecies of parrot. 
MACA'W-TREE. J. A ſpecies of the palm tree. 
Millers 
MACE. /. [ magga, Saxon; maſa, Spaniſh] 
1. An enſign of authority born before magi- 
ſtrates. 5 Spenſer. 


* n. [mafſues French; maſſe, Latin. ] A heavy 


o Want 


9 


MAD 
„ a elub of metal. Knolles. 
3. [macis, Latin.] A kind of ſpice. The 
putmeg is encloſed in a threefold covering, the 

.»fecond is Mace. Hill. 
MACEA'LE. /. 3323 5 Ale ſpiced with 

» Mace. © W:jeman. 
MA 'CRBEARER. WW [mace and — One 
ho carries the mace. | Spettaror 
Fo MA'CERATE. v. 4. [macero, Latin. ] 
. To make lean ; to wear away, Harvey. 

2. To mortify 5 td haraſs with corporal hard- 
* Burton. 
REN To Dat almoſt to folution, either with or 
without heat. Arlaithet, 
A TION: . from — 

1. Phe act of waſting, or making lean. 
2. Mortification ; corporal ſeverity. | 
3. Maceration' is an infuſion either with or 
Withöut heat, wherein the ingredients are in- 
tended to be almoſt difolved. - ; incy. 
MA'CHINAL. a. from macbina, Latin. ] Re- 
© lating to machines. | 
2 Ma chlN A TE. . 4: [macbiner, de. 
To plan; to contrive. $ 


MACHIN A” TION. /. [machinaticy Latin.) | 


Artifice; contrivance; malicious icheme. 
Sandys. Spratt. 
MAchr NE. . [machina, Lat.; machine, Fr.] 
1. Any complicated work in which one part 
contributes to the motion of another. Prior. 
2. An engine. ä Dryden. 
3. Supernatural agency in poems. Pope. 
MACHUNERY. /. from macbime. |] 
1. Enginery ; complicated workmanſhip. 
2. The. machinery ſignifies that part which 
the deities, angels, or demons, act in a poem. 
Pope. 
MA'CHINIST. Ya machine, French. ] A | 2h 
ſtructor of engines. 
MATCILENCY. , [from macilent.] Leanneſs. 
MA'CILENT. a. [ macilentus, Latin] Lean. 
MA'CKEREL. . [ mactereel, Dutch. A fea 
fiſh. Gay. 
MACK ER EL. GALE. A ftrong breeze. Dry. 
MA*CROCOSM. /. e and xo7zuccs f The 
whole world, or vifible ſyſtem, in oppoſition to 
the microcoſm, or world of man. 


Mac r TION. . {mactatus, Latin. ] The act 


of killing for ſacrifice. 

MACULA. J. Latin. 1 1 
1. A ſpot. Burnet. 
2. In phyſic-] Any ſpot upon the kin, 
whether in fevers or ſcorhutick habits. 

To MA'CULATE. v. a. { maculs, J To 
ſtain; to. ſpot. 


MACULA'TION. from maculate.] San; | 
dShakſpeare. 


ſpot; taint. , 
MACULE. ſ. [macula, Latin. ] A ſpot; a ſtain. 
MAD. 4. [zemaad, Saxon.) 

1. D.ſordered in the mind; — in the 
underſtanding; diftraGed. Tayler. 
2. Expreſſing diſorder of minds Milton. 

3. Overrun with any violent or unreafonable 

deſite. | Rymer. 

'$ Enraged ; furious. 


e 9. Ge To malle mad; to make fu- 
e * 


To MAD. v. . To be mad; to be furious. Py 


wo of Piety. 


MAG 


rious; to enrage. 


Sidney; 


MAD. /. [ ma$a, Saxon. An earthworm, 
MA'DAM. /. [ma dame, French, my dame, 
The term of corapliment uſed in addreſs to 
ladies of every degree. Shen. r. Philits, 
MA DRRAIN. 5 a. {mad fie brain, J = 


MA'DBRAINED. orge: ed in the mind: z hot. 

headed. Sl abſpeare, 
MA'DCAP. A madman ; a wild hotbrained 
. teliow. Shakſpeare, 


To MA DDEN. v. n. [| from mad.] Jo become 
mad z to act as mad. Pepe 
Fo MADDEN. ws. 4. To make mad. Therm 
MA*DDER. /. A plant. 
MADE. The participle preterite of mate, 
MADEF&'CTION. /. [madefacio, Latin, The 
act of making wet. Bacon. 
To MA DEFY. v. a. [madefio, Latin.] To 
- mciſten ; to make wet. 
MA'DGEHOWLET. . An ov. Ainſcorrth, 
MADHOUSE.. ſ. [mad and bon. 1A houſe 
where madmen are cured or confined. L' Er. 
MA DLV. ad. from mad.] Without. under. 
ſtanding. Dryden. 
MADMAN. . [mad and man.] A man de. 
prived of his underſtanding. Fcutb. 
MA DN ESS. /. {from mad. 
tr. iſtraction; lots of udderſtand! ing; per. 
turbation of the faculties. Loc ie, 
2. Fury; wildnets 3 lage. X. Coaric 
MADR "ER. 7. A thi ick plank armed with! iron 
plates, having a cavity luſflelent 1 receive the 
mouth of the petard when ch arged, with which 
It is applied againft a gate. Bailey, 
MA'DRIGAL. oF. [madriga!, Spaniſh and Fr.] 
A paſtoral ſong. Dryden, 


\ MA'OWORT. /» [mad and cbert.] Aa herb. 


MZERE. ad. It is derived from the Saxon men, 


famous, great. Gibſan. 
To MA FFLE. v. n. To ftammer. Ainſworth, 
MA'FFLER, +, A ftammerer. Ainſw: wth 


er Ann fo I magaz'ne, French. 


1. A ſtorchoute, commonly an ar ſenal or ar- 
moury, or repoſitory of proviſions. Pape. 
2. Of late this word has 6gnified a miſcella- 
neous pamphlet, from a periodical miſcellany 
named the G.nileman's AA. gaxine. 
MAGE. /. [ nagas, Latin.] A magician, 
MA'GGOT T. {.-{ma$u, Saxon. ] | 
1. A grub which turns into a fly. Ray, 
2. Whimſy ; caprice ; odg fancy. Arbuths 
MA'GGOTTINESS. ſ. ¶ from maggetty | The 
ſtate of 2bounding with maggots. 
MA'GGOTTY. a. { frem maggot. 
1. Full of maggots. , p MT 
2. Capricious; 5 whimſical, * Norris, 
MA'GICAL. a. [from magick.] Acting or pet. 
formed by inviſible powers. Dian. 
MA'GICALLY. ad. [from magical. According 
to the rites. of magick. Comaen. 
MA'GICK., J. [magia, Latin] 
1. The art of putting in action the power of 
ſpirits. age, 
2. * lectet nen of natural powers. 


Bains 


MA'GICK. 


MAG 
| DD 3 


MAGICK. 0. Incantatory 3 necromantick. | 
a. J [_ragieus, Latin. ] One ſkilled in 
magick ; an enchanter z à necromancer. Lecke. 
MAGISTERIAL, @. {from mag fer, Latin. ] 
I, Such as ſuits a maſter. EK. Charles. 
2. Lofty ; arrogant; proud; infolent; de- 
: ſpotick. © . South. 


Grew. 
iſtery- 5 ws 
MAGISTERIALLY. ad. [from magiſtcrial. ] 
Atrogantly. : South. 
MAGISTE'RIALNESS. / [from magiſterial.] 
- Hanghtineſs ; airs of a maſter. Gov. of Tong. 
MA'GISTERY. /. [magifterium, Lat.] Magi- 
fery is a term made uſe of by chymitts to fignify 
ſometimes a very fine powder, and ſometimes 
reſinous ſubſtances; but the genuine acceptation 
is that preparation of any body, wherein the 
whole, or moſt part, is, by the addition of 
kind. Quincy, Boyle. 
MAGISTRACY. . ¶ magiſtratus, Latin. } Of- 
ce or dięnity of a magiſtrate. Hen FJenſon. 
MA'GISTRALLY. ad. {magiftralis, — — ] 
ically ; authoritatively ; magiſterially. 
+ g 5 Bramball. 
MAGISTRATE. f. [magifratus, Latin.] A 
man publickly inveſted with authority; a go- 
vernour. . Decay of Piety. 
MAGNA'LITY. /. {magnalie, Latin. ] A great 
thing; ſomething above the common rate. Br. 
MAGNANTMITY. / {magnanimus, Latin. ] 
_ Greatneſs of mind; bravery z elevation of ſouſ. 
_- x Spenſer. Swift. 


| MAGNA'NIMOUS. a. [ magnanimus, Latin. ] 


> Grew. contamination. Sbalſp. Milton. 
| | MAGNA'NIMOUSLY. ad. [from magnani- 2. Newneſs; frethneſs; uncontaminated fate. 
05 ment.] Bravely ; with greatneſs of mind. i 8 5 | | Motten. 
th | MAGNET. / [magnes, Latin. ] The loadſtone; MAIDENLIP. /. An herb. Ainſtvorth. 
* the ſtone that attracts iron. Dryden. M e eee [ maiden and like.] Like a 
FR, MAGNE'TICAL. Þ . maid ; gentle, modeſt, timoroue, decent. 
MAGNETICK. þ * (from .] : | | Shakſpeare. 
u. 1. Relating to the magnet. Newton. MA IDHOOD. / from maid. ] Virginity, S. 
be _ 2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of MA'IDMARIAN. . [puer ladius, Latin - A 
Ia- — ---; Newton, kind of dance. — | TDenple. 
ny F. Attractive; having the power to draw MA'IDPALE. a. {maid and pale. Pale like a 
ings diſtant. Donne. ſick virgin. Shakeſpeare. 
| _ 4 Mapnetick is once uſed by Milton for magnet. MAIDSERVANT. . A female ſervant, Sw. 
| MAGNETISM. . [from magzet.] Power of MAJE'STICAL. f 4 
n. WH _ the loxdftone; power of attraftion. Glanville. MA] ESTICE. 7 nn 
th, MAGNIFY ABLE. a. from magnify.] Worthy 1. Auguſt; baving dignity; grand ; imperial; 
[he I to pe ex tolled or praiſed. Unuſual. Brown. regal; great of appearance. Dienbam. 
MAONTFI CAU. „ 4. [magrificus, Latin. ] 2. Stately; pompous; ſplendid. Hooker. 
| MAGNI'FICK, N Huſtrious; grand. Milt. 3. Sublime; elevated ; lofty. Dryden. 
{ MAGNIFICENCE. . [magnificentia, Latin. ] MATJE'STICALLY. ad. [from majeſtical. 
rite Grandeur of appearance; ſplendour. Milten. With dignity; with grandeur. Glanville. 
yer MAGNIFICENT. 4. [mopnificus, Latin.} = MAJESTY. / [majeftas, Latin.) 
n. 1. Gmnd in appearance; ſplendid ; pompous. 1. Dignity; grandeur 3. greatneſs of appeat 
ding | es 1 2 N i ſen. ance. SS, 54 Milton. 
den. 2. Fond of ſplendour; ſetting greatneſs to 2. Power; ſovereignty. Daniel. 
r ? 45 Sidney. 3. Dignity ;- elevation of manner. Dryden. 
er of MAGNIFICENTLY. ad, ¶ from magnificent. 4. The title of kings and queens, Shatſp. 
* P chr rio ſplendidly. Grew. MAIL. . [maille; French. 
„ere. / Lieben.] A grandee of 1. A Coat of ſteel network worn for defence. 
a Vence. 3 Sdbalſpeure. | v.42  Fiairfan. 


CK Fs 


3. Chymically prepared, after the manner of a 


 fomewhat, changed into a body of quite ano- 


Great of mind; elevated in ſentiment; brave. 


e " * 
— 


MAI 
MA'GNIFIER. /. [from magnify.] 

7. One that pfaiſes; an encomiaſt; an ex- 

toller. Brown. 

2. A glaſs that increaſes the bulk of any 

object. ER 
To MA'GNIFY. v. a. [ magnifico, Latin. ] 

1. To make great; to exaggeratez to am- 

plify; to extol. | 
2. To exalt; to elevate; to raiſe in eſtima- 

tion. | Milton. 
3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. Dan. 

4. To increaſe the bulk of any object to the 

eye. 85 ; Locke. 
MA'GNITUDE. ſ. [magnitudo, Latin. 

1. Greatneſs; grandeur. Milter. 
2. Comparative bulk. Raleigh. Newton. 
MA'GPIE. /. [from pie, and mag, contracted 

from Margaret.] A bird ſometimes taught to 
talk. . Peacham. 


| MA'GYDARE. /, [magudaris, Latin.} An 


herd. Ainſworth. 


MATDEN. 5 . lmæ den, mæzden, Saxon. ] 


1. An unmarried woman; a virgin. Dryden. 


2. A woman ſervant. Prior. 
3. Female. . 5 Leviticus, 
MAID. J. A ſpecies of ſkate fiſhy | 
MA'TDEN, As 75 
1. Conſiſting of virgins. Audi ſon. 


2. Freſh ; new ; unuſed; unpolluted. Shakſp. 
MA'IDENHAIR. /. [maiden and bair.] A 

plant. Peacbam. 
MA'IDENHEAD. 25 
MAI DEN HOPE. C / [from maidem.] 
MAIDEN HOOD. Y | 

1. Virginity ; virgin purity ; freedom from 


a. Any 
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MAI 


2. Any armour. 

3. A poſtman's bundle; a bag. 
To MAIL. v. 4. from the noun. ] 

1. To arm defenſively; to cover, as with 

armour. Shakſpeare. 

2. To bundle in a wrapper. Shakjpeare. 
To MAIM. v. a. [mebaigner, to maim, old Fr.] 

To deprive of any necetlary part; to cripple 

by loſs of a limb. Shakſpeare. 
MAIM. /. [from the verb.] | 

1. Privation of ſome eſſential part; lameneſs, 

by a wound or amputation. Hooker. 


| Gay. 


2. Injury; miſchief. Shakjpeare. 

3. Eſſential defect. Hayward. 
MAIN. As [ magne, old French. ] 

1. Principal; chief; leading. Hooker, 


2. Mighty; huge; overpowering ; vaſt. Mil. 

3. Groſs; containing the chief part. Shakſp. 

4+ Important; forcible. Davies. 
MAIN. /. 

. The groſs; the bulk; the greater part. 

2. The ſum ; the whole; the general. X. Ch. 


3. The ocean. | Prior. 
4. Violence; force. Hudibras. 
5. A hand at dice, Shakſpeare. 
6. The continent. Bacon. 
7. A hamper. | Ainſævortb. 


MA'INLAND. ſ. [main and land.] Continent. 


| Spenjer. 

MA'INLY. ad. [from main. ] 
1. Chiefly ; principally. Woodward. 
2. Greatly; hugely. Bacon. 


MA'INMAST. /. [main and maſt. ] The chief 
or middle maſt. Dryden. 

MA'INPERNABLE. 2. Bailable; that may be 
admitted to give ſurety. 


MA'INPERNOR. /. Surety ; bail. Davies. 


MA'TNPRISE. . [main and pris, French] 


Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, upon 
ſecurity given for appearance. Davies. 
To MA'INPRISE. wv. a. To bail. FEE: 7 
MA'INSAIL. /. [ain and jail. ] The fail of 
the mainmaſt. 5 Acts. 
MA'INSHEET. /. [main and fbeet.] The ſheet 
or ſail of the mainmaſt. Dryden. 


To MAINTA'IN. v. a. [maintenir, French. ] 


1. To preſerve ; to keep. Harvey. 
2. To defend; to hold out. Grew. 
3. To vindicate; to juſtify. Shakſpeares 
4. To continue; to keep up. Dryden. 


5. To keep up; to ſupport theexpence of. Sb. 
6. To ſupport with the conveniences of life. 
2 | South. 
7. To preſerve from failure. Blackmore. 
To MAINTA'IN. v. z. To ſupport by argu- 
ment; to aſlert as a tenet. Dryden. 
MAINTA'INABLE. a. | from maintain. ] De- 
fenſible; juſtifiable. Hayward. 
MAINTA'INER. /. from maineain. } Suppor- 
ter; cheriſher. enſer. 
MAINTENANCE. /. [ maintenant, French. ] 
1. Supply of the necetiaries ef life; ſuſte - 
nance; ſuſtentation. Hooter. 
2. Support; protection; defence. Spenſer. 
3. Continuance; ſecurity from failure. Serib. 


MAIN. J Ie amd 5. The top of the 


MAK 
mainmaſt. Ala. 
M AINVARD. ſ. [main and yard.) The = 
of the mainmaſt. Arbatbnot 
MAJOR. a. [ major, Latin. ] 25 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 
2. Greater in dignity, Sbab par 
MAJOR. J. I, 
1. The officer above the captain, 
2. A mayor or head officer of a town, 
3- The firſt propoſition of a ſy!logiſm, con- 
taining ſome generality. Beyle 
4. MAjon- general. The gener al officer of tha 
ſecond rank. Tatler 
5. Major-dowo. One who holds occalionally 
the place of maſter of the houſe. 
MAJORA'TION. /. [from major. ] Increaſe; 


enlargement. Bacon 
MA JQRITY. J. [from major. ] 
1. The ftate of being greater. Grew, 
2. The greater number. Adiifm 
3. Anceſtry, Brown, 
4. Full age; end of minority, Davier, 
5. Firſt rank. Obſolete, Shakſpeare, 


6. The office of a major. 
MAIZE, or Indian Wheat. ſ. Miller, 
To MAKE. v. a. [macan, Saxon; nacber, 
German; maten, Dutch. ] | 


1. To create. Geneſis, 
2. To form of materials, Halder. 
3. To compoſe. Waller, 


4. To form by art what is not natural. Sper. 
5. To produce as the agent. Huuker, 
6. To produce as a cauſe. Proverbs, 
7. To do; to perform; to practiſe; to uſa 
in action. Dryden, 
8. To cauſe to have any quality. Clarendin. 
9. To bring into any ſtate or condition. Jb. 
10. To form; to ſettle. Rowe, 
11. To hold; to keep. Dryden, 
12. To ſecure from diſtreſs; to eftabliſh in 


_ riches or happineſs. Shokſpeare. 
13. To ſuffer; to incur. Dryden. 
14. To commit. Shakſpearg, 


15. To compel; to force; to conftrain. Le.. 
16. To intend ; to purpoſe to do. Dryden. 
17. To raiſe as profit from any thing. Sh:k, 
18. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. Dry. 
19. To gain. i Milian. 


20. To force ; to gain by force, Temple 
21. To exhibit. Leicke, 
22. To pay ; to give. Leviticus 
23. To put; to place. Bacun. 
24. To turn to ſome uſe. Dryden, 
25. To incline ; to diſpoſe. Brown, 
26. To prove as an argument. Hooler. 
27. To repreſent; to ſhow. Bater. 
28. To conſtitute. | Locke, 


29+ 'To amount to. 15 | Gal. 
30. To mould; to form. Vacon, 
31. To Marx away. To kill; to deſtroy, 
32. To Make away. To transfer. Wall, 
33. Te Maxx account, To reckon to be- 
lieve. © n e en 
34. 1 Mats accent f. To elleam; th 


pallant. 


polſeſſion. 4 5 
52. To Maxx up. To get together. Locke. 


a $5, To Max free with. | To treat without 


Dunciad. 


0 * - 89 . * 
3 To maintain; to ge- 


36. To Max x gad. 


N 208 45 Knoltes. | 
fend; to juſtify. . | 
| gosd. To fulfils to accom- 
1 Yi MALE EET SOS ?'Shakſpeare: — 
6. 751 ligbt of. To consider as f 
ens 2 ＋ Mauttbegu. 


no conſequence. 4 
40. 10 Maze r. . To court z do play the 


O. To Maxe merry. To feaſt ; to partake 
of an entertainment. Shakſpeare, 


41. To Max k much . To cheriſh; to foſ- 


Temple. 


ter, p 5 1 
42. 7e Max E of. What to make ,, is, how 


to underſtand. Addiſons 
43. To Mak E of. To produce from; to ef- 
fect. 7 i wh wy. nog Addiſon. 
44; Te Maxz of: To conſider; to account; 
to eſteem. : Dryden. 
45, To MARKE ef. To cheriſh; to foſter. | 

46. To Max E over. To ſettle in the hands 
of truſtees. „ 3 "Ne ov. 


47. To Ma over. To transfer. Hammind. 


48. W Mak E out. To clear; to explain; to 
clear to one's ſelf. 
49. To Max out, To prove; to evince. 


' b Swift. 

5d. To Maxx ſure cf. To confider as certain. 
4 8 3 Dryden. 
51. Je Mak E ſure of. To ſecure to one's 


Dryden. 


$3. To Mak E ups, To reconcile; to com- 
_ * _ Shakſpeare. 
54. To Max p. To repair. Exel. 
55. T7 MARE up. To compoſe as of ingre- 


dients. ; South. 
56: To Mar up. To ſhape. Arbutbnet. 
57. To MAKE up. To ſupply. Hooker. 
$8. To Mak E up. To adjuſt. Regers. 


59. To Max E up. To accompliſh; to con- 
clude; to complete. Fd Lecke. 


D 


1. To tend; to travel; to go any way. Shak. 
2. To contribute; to have effect. Swift. 
3. To operate; to act as a proof or argument, 


ot cauſe. Hooker. Dryden. 
4. To ſhow; to appear; to carry appearance. 
Es. _ | Aròbutbnot. 
5 T Max x away with. To deſtroy ; to kill; 
to make away. r Addiſon. 
6. ToMaxe for. To advantage; to favour. 

i * J 
7. e Maxx up for. To compenſate; to be 
inſtead. : 1 f 8 Swift « 


8. To Maxx with, To concur, © Hooker, 


| MAKE. ſ. [from the verb.] Form; ſtructure; 


nature. Glanville. 


MAKE. / [maca, Saxon. Companion; favou- 


tite friend. 


| Pen Jonſon. 
| MAKEBATE. . [make and debate. ] 3 
of quarrels, a | Sidney. 
1, The Creator. NE Milron. 
One who makes aby thipg. Pope. 


7 


Addiſon. . | 


| Arbuthnot. 


MAL. 


3. One who ſets any thing in its proper ſtate, * 
| Aſcbam. 
MAKEPEACE. f. [make and peace.] Peace- 


maker; reconciler. 


Shakſpeare. 


MA'KEWEIGHT. f. [make and weight. ] Any * 


ſmail thing thrown in to make up weight. Ph. 
MALACHYTE. /. This ſtone is green, ſo as in 
colour to reſemble the mallow, uad NN]; ſome» 
times it is veined or ſpotted, o2dwward. 


MA'LADY. / [ maladie, French.] A diſeaſe; 


a diſtemper; a diforder of body; fi:kneſs: 
MALA NDERS. , [from mal andare, Ital.] 


A dry ſcab on the pattern of horſe. 
 MA'LAPERT. a. [mal and ert.] Saucy; 


quick with impudence. Dryden. 


MA'LAPERTNESS, ,, from malapert.] 


Livelineſs of reply ſwichout decency ; quick 
impudence; ſaucineſs. 


MAL APERTLV. ad. {from malapert.] Im- 


pudently; ſaucily. 


To MALAXATE. v. . [Aa e.] To 


ſoften, or knead to ſoftneſs. 
MALAXA'TION. /. [from malaxate.] The 

act of ſoftening. | 
MALE. a. [ nale, French.] Of the ſex that 


begets young; not female. Swifts 
MALE. /. The he of any ſpecies. Bacon. 


MALE, in compofition, fignifies 1]. 
MALEADMINISTRA“TION. ſ. Bad ma- 
nagement of affairs. Aylife. 
MALECONTE'NT. 4. male and content. Þ 
MALECONTENTED. { Diſcontented; diſſa- 
tisfied. ; ' Shakſpeares 
MALECONTE'N TEDLY. ad. { from malecon- 
tent.] With diſcontent. e 
MALECONTE'NTEDNESS. /. [from male- 
content.] Diſcontentedneſs; want of affection 
to government. Sdpectator. 
MALEDICTED. a. | malcdi&us, Latin.] Ac- 
curſed. Dift. 
MALEDICTION. /. [maledi&i:n, French. ] 
Curſe; execration ; denunciation of evil. Mot. 
MALEFA'CTION. /. [male and facio, Lat. 
A crime; an offence. Shakſpeare. 


MALEFA'TTOR., /. [male and Facio, Latin. 


An offender againſt law; a criminal.  Roſcom. 


MALE'FICK.. © 1 85 [malificus; Latin. ] Miſe, - 


MALE'FIQUE. & chievous; buitful.  _ 


MALE PRACTICE. /. [male and practice. 


Practice contrary to rules. 


will; inclination to hurt others; malignity. 
6 ö ä Shakſpeares 
MALEVOLͤENT. a. {malevolus, Lat. | II- 
- diſpoſed toward others; malignant. Dryder. 
MALE'VOLENTLY.. ad. ¶ from acne} 
 Malignly ; malignantly. 
MA'LICE. ſ. [malice, French. > 
1. Badneſs of deſign ; deliberate miſchief. 
2. Ill intention to any one; defire of hurts 
ing. i HSFbhbalſpeare. 
To MA'LICE. v. a. from the noun. To 
regard with ill will. Obſolete, er. 
MALFCIOUS. 3. [maliciux, French; mali- 


tiiaſus, Latin. ] IIl-diſpoled to any one; in- 


5 - tending ill; 


wo Milton. 
KB $4 


..  Hewwel, © 
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1 


| 
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 MALIGNITY. / [malignits, French. } 


MAL 


MALTCIOUSLY. ad. [from malicious. } With 
malignity; with intention of miſchief, Sew. 
MALYVCIOUSNESS. /. | from malicieus. ] Ma- 
lice ; intention of miſchief to another, 
MALTGN., as maligne, French. ] 
1. Unfavourable ; iil-diſpoied to any one; 
malicious. ö ” South. 
2. Infections; fatal to the body; e ee 
, Bacon. 
Toa MALI'GN. v. 3. [from the adjective. ] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. , Scuth. 
2. To. miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 
MALIGNANCY. /. {from malignant. } 
1. Malevolence ; malice untavourableneſs. Sb. 
2. Deſtructive tendency. Wiſeman. 


MALIGNANT. 4. { malignant, French. ] 


1. Malign; envious ; unpropitious ; malici- 
ous. __ Warts. 
2. Hoſtile to life: as, malignant fevers. Dry. 
MALIGNANT. /. 
1. A man of ill intention, malevolently diſ- 
poſed. Hooker. 
4. It was a word uſed of the defenders of the 
church and monarchy by the rebel ſeQtaries in 
the civil wars. | 
MALIGNANTLY. ad. [from ma/ignart.] 
Wich ill intention; maliciouſfly ; miſcaievouſly. 


MALIGNER. /. [from malign.] 
1. One who regard: another with ill will. Sew. 


2. Sarcaſtical ceriſurer. Glanvilk. 
1. Malice; malicicuſneſs. Ticket. 
2. Contrariety to life; deſtruQtive tendency. 

3. Evilneſs of nature. South. 

MALTGNLV. ad. Rot malign.] Envioully ; 

with il} will; miſchievouſly. Pape. 


MA'LKIN. ſ. A dirty wench. Shakſpeare. 


1. A kind of beater or hammer. Addiſon. 
2. A ſtroke; a blow. Not uſed. Hudibras. 
3. A walk where they formerly played with 

15 malls and balls. P pe. 

To MALL, v. a. [from the noun.) To beat 
or ſtrike with a mall. | 

MA'LLARD. ,. [| mallart, French. ] The 
- drake of the wild duck. Walton. 


" MALL. /. [malleus, Lat. 2 hammer.] 


 MALLEABULITY. /. [from malleable.] Qua- 
4 — — enduring the hammer. 
MA 


Luckes 
LEABLE. 2. | malleable, French; from 
malleus, Latin, a hammer.] Capable of be- 
ing ſpread by beating : this is a quality poſſeſſ- 
del in the moſt eminent degree by gold, Quincy. 
MA'LLEABLENESS. /. {from malleable. } 
- Quality of enduring the hammer; malicability,; 
ductility. | bockes 
To MA'LLEATE. v. 4. [from malleus, Lat.] 
To hammer. Der bam. 
MA LLET. . [ynalleus, Latin.] A wooden 
hammer. Boyle. 


us 8 
MaLLOWS. ſ. [malve, Latin; mælepe, 
Saunen. ] A plant. Dryden. 
MA'LMSEY. 1. f => 
1. A fort of grape. A 
2. A kind of wine. Shakſprare, 


MALT. . {mealr, Saxon.) Grain. ſteeped in 


75 water, and 3 then dried on a. kilns 


— 


« | 


To MALT. ». 2. 

1. To make malt. 
2. Jo be made malt. Mortin 
MA usr. J. It is an enticher of 5 
and. | Merti 
MA'LTFLOOR. ſ. [melt and 4 

to dry malt. 4 ( 33 


MA'LTHORSE. . A dull dolt. Shak avi 
MA'LTMAN. : . [from malt.] oz 2 
MALTSTER. $ makes malt. Sto 


MALV A'CEOUS. a. Lal, Latin.] * 
ing to mallows. 8 
MALVERSA TION. J. [ French. ] Bad ſhifts, 
1 E.. N ˖ f 
1. mamma, Latin. 
MAMMA. 0 word for Pacher. } wars 
MAMMET. ſ. {from man or mamma, | A 
puppet 3 a figure dreſſed up. Shakſpeare, 
MA MMIFORM. a. ¶ mamma and forma, Lat.] 
Having the ſhape of paps or dugs. 
MAMMILLARV. 42. [ mammillaris, Latin.] 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 
MAM HOC. J. A large ſhapeleſs piece. 
To MA'MMOCK. v. a. from the noun, ] 
To tear; to pull to pieces. Sbalſſpeari. 
MAMMON. J. [| Syriack.} Riches, 
MAN. /. [man, mon, Saxon. ] 
1. Human being. 
2. Not a woman. Shakſprare, 
3- Not a boy. 175 
4. A ſervant; an attendant ; a dependant, 
8 | - Raleigh. Cowley, 
5. A word of familiar addreis, bordering on 
conte myt. Sbalſſpeare. 
6. It is uſed in a looſe ſigniſication like the 
French on, one, any one : as, though a man 
be wwiſe be may err; when men ſee danger ti 
ſun it. Tillstſon, 
7. One of uncommon qualificationss Add, 
3. A human being qualified in a particular 
manner. Samuel, 
9. Individual, Watts, 
10. Not a beaft. Creech, 
12. Wealthy or independent perſon. Till. 
12. A moveable piece at cheis or draughts, 
13. Man of war. A ſhip of war. 
To MAN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Creech, 


1. To furniſh, with men. Dari). 
2+ To guard with men. Shahſpeare. 
3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. Millor 
4. To tame a hawk, Shalſpearts 


5+ To attend; to ſerve; to wait on as a ſet- 
. Vants Ben Jerſu. 
6. To dire& in hottility ; to point. Shaiſp. 
MANACLES. . Lmanicæ, from Nai ul, Lat.] 
Chain for the hands; ſhackles. Ecclii. 
To MA'NACLE, v. a. [from the noun. 
- To chain the hands; to ſhackle. Shot} 
To MA'NAGE. v. a. [menager, F rench. ] 
1. To conduct; to carry on. Stilling flert. 
2. To train a horſe to graceful action. Kunilltte 
3. To govern z to make tractable. Arbuind 
4. To wield; to move or uſe cafily. Nel. 
5. To huſband ; to make the object of cau- 
tion. | | Dryden 
6. To tweat with caution or deceney Ali, 
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D MANAGE. v. 7. 


MANAGER. /. {from manage. ] 


MANDATE. { I nandatam, Latin. ] 


| HNDIBLE. j. f 
lu; inſtrument of 
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to tranſact. 5 
MA'NAGE. ſ. [menage, French. ] 
1. Conduct; adminittration. | 

. Uſe; inftrumentality. 
3. Government of a horſe, 
4. Diſcipline ; governance. 


* 


Bacon. 


Peacham. 


1. Eaſy in the uſe, Newton. 
2. Governable; tractable. 
MANAGGEABLEN ESS. ſ. [from manageable.] 
1. Accommodation to eaſy uſe. 
2. Tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be governed. 
MANAGEMENT. ſ. [menagement, "uy 8 
1. Conduct; adminiſtration. Wift. 
2. Prudence; cunning practice. 
4. Practice; tranſaction; dealing. 
1. One who has the conduct or direction of 
| © South, 


| 8 huſband. Dr. MANES. . ) 
Rr age Ry 1.6 Gros dues, MA'NFUL. 4. [man and full.] Bold; Rout; 


MANAGER Y. /. [menagerie, French. ] 
1. Conduct; direction; adminiftration. Cla. 
2. Huſbandry ; frugality.© Decay of Piety. 
3. Manner of uſing. Decay of Piety. 
MANA'TION. /. | manatis, 14a. 7 
of iſſuing from ſomething elſe. 


MANCEE. 1 [French.] A ſleeve. 
MA'NCHET. ſ. [michet, French. Skinner. ] A 
ſmall Joaf of fine bread. | ore. 


MANCHINE'r L. tree. ſ. [ mancanilia, Lat.] 
lt is a native of the Weſt Indies, equal tothe 
Gze of an oak : its wood is of a beautiful grain, 
wilt poliſh well and laſt long. In cutting don 
thoſe trees, the juice of the bark muſt be burnt 
out before the work is begun ; for its nature 
fo corroſive, that it will raiſe bliſters 3 and 

if it flies into the eyes of the labourers, they 
are in danger of lofing their fight : the fruit is 
of the colour and ſize of the golden pippin ; 
many Europeans have ſuffered, and others loft 
their lives by eating it. 


* MANCIPATE. . a. [maicipo, Latin.] 


To enſlave; to bind; to tie. Hale. 
MANCIPA”TION. /. [from mancipate.] Sla- 
very; involuntary obligation. | 


| MA'NCIPLE. /. [zazceps, Lat.] The ſteward 


of 4 community; the purveyor of a college. 


Betterton. ! 


by the king, ſo called from the initial word. 


MANDARIN. /. A Chineſe nobleman or 


. Hagiſtrate, 
MANDATARY. /. [mandataire, French. ] 
He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his 
erogative, and his own proper right, given 
mandate for his benefice. Ayiiffe. 


1. Command. 
Fg Co 


| . D 
MANDA'TOR. |. Latin. ] Director. 
MANDATORY, Ny eg Boe en rg | 


ceptive; directory. 


L'Eftrange. a 
MANAGEABLE. a. {from manage. ] 


Howel. . 


mandy Crews covery; publication. 
cation. 5 ""Kky it 


MAN 


To ſuperintend affairs; MANDIBULAR. a. [from mandibula, Lats} 
f D | Belonging to the jaw. q 
MANDFLION. /. [ mandiglione, Italian. A 


ſoldier's coat. 


Bacon. MANDRAK E. /. ſ[mandragorus, Lat.] The 


root of this plant is ſaid to bear a reſemblance 
to the human form. | Miller, 


MANDREL. ,. [mandrin, French.] Mas- 


drels are made with a long wooden thank, to 
fit ſtiff into a round hole that is made in the 
work that is to be turned. Moxon. 


Boyle. To MANDUC ATE. v. a. {mandaco, Latin. ] 


To chew; to eat. 


MANDUCA'TION. /, {[manducatio, Latin. 


Eating. Taylor. 


22 MANE. ſ. [maenc, Dutch.] The hair which 
diſon 


hangs down on the neck of horſes. . Sidney. 


MANEATER. /. {man and eat. ] A cannibal 


an aathropophagite.- 


MA'NED. a. — mane.] Having a mane. 


Latin. ] Ghoſt ; ſhade. Dryden. 
Hudibras. 


daring. 


MA'NFULLY. ad. [from manful.} Boldly; 


ſtoutly. Ra 


The act MA'NFULNESS, 7. [from manful. ] ee 


neſs; boldneſs. 


MANGANESE. /. Manganeſe is properly an 
iron ore of a poorer ſort, Hill. 
MANGCO'RN. 8 [ mengen, Dutch, to mingle.] 


Corn of ſeveral 


inds mixed. 


MANGE. /. [ mengeaiſon, French.] The itch 
or ſcab in cattle. 
MANGER. /. {mangeaire, French.] The 
place or 
MA'NGINESS. /. [from mangy.] Scabbines; 
inſection with the mange. FF 
To MA'NGLE. v. 6. [ mangelen, Dutch ; maneus, 
Latin. ] To lacerate ; to cut or tear piecemeal ; 
to butcher. Million. 
Miller. MA'NGLER. ſ. [from mangle.] 
he that deſtroys bunglingly. * 
MA'NGO. /. | mangoftan, French.] A fruit of 
- Java, brought to Europe pickled. _ | 
 MANGY. a. | from mange.] Infected with 
the mange ; ſcabby. 
MANHA'TER. /. [man and bater.}] 
thrope ; one that hates mankind. 


MANDA'MUS: 2 [Latin.] A writ granted MA'NHOOD. ſ. [from man.] 97 


Ben Jenſon. 


el in which animals are fed with 
L'Efirange. 


A hacker; 
Tickell. 


King. 


Sbakſpeares 
Miſan- 


1. Human nature. Milton. 
2. Virility; not womanhood. Dryden. - 
3. Virility ; not childhood. | Fm | 


4. Courage; bravery ; reſolution; fortitude. $3. 
MANYAC. 
MANVACAL, 
MANIFEST. 4. [manifeftus, Latin. 
1. Plain; open; not concealed, | 
1. — e It : 
2. Precept charge ; commiſſion, ſent or MANIFEST. ſ. [nan feſto, Italian. ] > 

"om at 8 ration; publick proteſtation. Dryden 
To MANIFE'ST. V. 4. [ manifeſter, Fr. ma- 
ni feſto, eve To make appear; to make 

5 < publick; to | 
maidibula,” Litin.} The MANIFESTA'TION; . lm i- 
a 1 1 . 1 8 | ; oilone 


4. { maniacus, Lat.] Ragin 
£ with madneſs. , p:; 4g 


Romans, | 
Dryden. 
ow plainly ; to diſcover. Heme 


MAN. 


MAN 


MANIFE'STIBLE. 2. Eaſy to be made evident. 


; Brown, 
MA'NIFESTLY. ad, [from manifeſt.] Clearly 5 
evidently; plainly. Swift. 


MANIFESTNESS. /. from manif t.] Per- 
ſpicuity; clear evidence. | 
MANIFE'STO. ſ. [ltalian.] Publick proteſt- 
ation; declaration. * Addiſon. 
MANIFOLD. @. [many and fad.] Of dif- 
ferent kinds; many in number; multiplied; 
complicated. Sbakſpeare. 
MANIFO'LDED. a. [many and folu.] Hav- 
ing many complications. Spenſer. 
MANIFOLDLY. 44. {from manifold.) In a 
manifold manner. Sidney. 
MANYGLIONS. , [In gunnery.] Two 
+ © bandles on the back of a piece of ord- 


. Nance. 

man. Shad peare. 
MANIPLE. ſ. [manipu/us, Latin. ] 
1. A handtul. | 

2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers. 


 MANI'PULAR. . [from manipulus, Latin.] 


-" * Relating to a manjple. 


„ MANKLILLER. f man and killer.) Mur- 


derer. ; Dryden. 
MANKIND. ſ. [man and kind.] The race 
or ſpecies of human beings.” 
MANETND. 3. Reſembling man not woman, 
in form or nature. | Shatſpeare. 
MA'NLESS. a. {man and Jeſs. ] Without men; 
not manned, ET Bacon. 
MA'NLIKE. a. [man and like.] Having the 
appearance of a man. Sidney. 
MA'NLINESS. , [from manly.] | Dignity ; 
+ bravery; ſtoutneſs. _ Locke. 
MA'NLY. a. {from man.] Manlike ; becom- 
ing a man; firm; brave; ſtout z undaunted ; 
und:ſmayed. 9 iT Dryden. 
MANNA. /. Manna is properly a gum, a ho- 


ney-like juice concreted, ſeldom fo dry but it 


adheres more or leſs to the fingers: its colour 
is whitiſh, or browniſh,” and it has ſweetneſs, 


and with it a ſharpneſs that renders it agree- 
able: it is the product of two different trees, 


both varieties of the aſh : when the heats are 
free from rain, theſe trees exſudate a white 
Juice. ; . Hill. 
MANNER. ſ. [maniere, French. ] 


7, Form; method. | Dryden. 
2. Cuſtom; habit; faſhion 
3. Certain degree. Bacon. 
4. Sort; kind. Atterburr. 
5. Mien; caſt of the look. Clariſſa. 
5. Pecuhar wayy  - . Clarendon. 
7. Way; mode. Ati erbury. 
8. Manners in the plural. Character of mind. 
- Y Addiſon. 


| 9. General way of Efe; morals; habits. Bacon. 
J0. Ceremonious behaviour; ſtudicd civility. 


| 2 Dryden. 
” 2. Cod manners. Elegance of decency 2 


. behaviour. 4 


 MA'NNERLIVESS. . Ffrom mannerly.] Ci- 
Pility 3 ceremonious complaiſance, Hale. 


a, * * 
e 1 


—— — 


Raleigh. 3 


MAN 


MA'NNERLY. a. from manner.) Cisil 
dceremonious; complaiſant. N. ” 


MA'NNERLY, 4d. Civilly ; without ru 


MA'NNIKIN. , [man and Wein, 
A littie man; a dwarf. 
MA'NNISH. a. {from man.] Having the a 
pearance of a man; bold; maſculin 4 
* dent. c a Sidney, 
MA'NOR. fe [manoir, old French.] May 
 fignifies, in common law, a rule or govern. 
ment which a man hath over ſuch ax hold 
land within his fee. Touching the orieinal 
of theſe manors, it ſeems, that in the beg n. 
ning, there was a certain compaſs or circuit of 
ground granted by the king to ſome man 5f 
worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon 
and to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction. 83 
MANQUE'LLER. /. {man and cpellan, Sax. 
on.] A murderer z a mankiller; a mauſlayer, 


deneſs, : 


N) ha 4 ſpeg re, 
German, ] 


3 impu- 


SANE | Carew, 
MANSE. . [manjio, Latin. ] A parſonage houſes. 
MA'*NSION. /. {ſmarfis, Latin.] | 
1. Place of reſidence; abode ; houſe, Drydey, 
2. Reſidence ; abode. Denhan, 
MANSLAUGHTER. . Iman and ſoughter,] 
1. Murder; deſtruction of the human ſpecies, 
| | Ajchay. 
2. [In law. ] The act of killing a man not 
, wholly without fault, though without ma- 
lice; puniſted by forteiture. 
MANSLAYER. f. [man and ſay.] Ons 
. that has killed another. Numbers, 
MANSU'ETE. a. [mernſuetus, Latin.] Tame; 
gentle ; not ferocious, 


Roy, 
 MA'NSUETUDE. , [manſuctude, Lan] 


Tameneſs; gentleneſs. Herbert, 
MA'N'TEL. /. [mantel, old F r.] Work raiſed 
before a chimney to conceal it. Witt, 


MANTELE'T. / [mantelet, French. ] 
1. A ſmall cloak worn by women. 
2. [In fortification. }] A moveable penthouſe 
made of planks, about three inches thick, 
nailed one over another to the height of almoſt 
ſix feet, and driven before the pioneers, as 1 
blind to ſhelter them. Harris, 


MANTTGER. /. [nan and tiger.] A large 


monkey or baboon. Arbulbutt. 
MANTLE. . [nantell, Welſh.]. A kind of 
cloak or outer garment. Hayuani. 
To MA'NTLE. v. a. from the 50 To 
cloak; to cover. Shakſpeare 

To MA'NTLE. v. . 
1. To ſpread the wings as a hawk in pleaſure. 
; A : Milton. 
2. To joy; to revel. Spenſer. 
3. To be expanded; to ſpread luxuriantly. Cc. 
4. To gather any thing on the ſurface; © 
froth. | Fah. 
5. To ferment; to be in ſprightly wm 
| | | | 8 


MAN TUA. /, [perhaps corrupted from mat- 

teau, French. ] A lady's gown- Popes 
MANTUAMAK ER. J. [mantva and mar} 
One who makes gowns for women. Addon 
MANUAL, a. [manualis, Latin. . 5. 


9 
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ab.. 


ddijote 


„Per. 


MANURE. /. 


7 MAP, v. a. 


MAP 


armed by the hand- Dryden. 

3 28 by the and. : Clarendon. 
MANUAL. J. A ſmall boole, ſuch as may be 
- carried in the hand. Stilling fleets 


MANU'BIAL. 4. [manubie, Lat.] Belonging 


; taken in war. 
11400 PRIUM. f. [Latin.] A handle. Boyle. 
MANUDU'CTION. . [manudu#io, Latin. ] 
Guidance by the hand, Brown. South. 


NUFA'CTURE. . {mans and facio, Lat. ] 
| oy The practice of making any piece of 


. workmanſhip. | N 
2. Any thing made by art. Addiſon. 
1 MANUFA'CTURE. v. a» Dnanufact̃urer, 
French] To make by art and labour; to 
form by worlemanſhi pp. 
MAN UFA CTURER. . Lnanu facturier, Fr.] 
A workmañ; an artificer. : Watts. 
To MANUM'ISE.*w. n. [manumitto, Latin. ] 
To ſet free; to diſmiſs from flavery. Knol! s. 
MANUMI'SSION. /. [manumiſfion, Fr. ma- 
umiſio, Lat.] The act of giving liberty to 
ſlaves. . 5 5 Brown. 
To MANU MIT. v. a. [manumitto, Latin. ] 
Jo releaſe from flavery. Dryden. 
MANU'RABLE. a, [ from manure. ] Capable 
of cultivation. i 
MANU'RANCE. . 
culture; cultivation. 


Agri- 
S penſer . 


[from manure] 


J MANURE. v. 4. [manoworer, French. ] 


1. To cultivate by manual labour. Milton. 
2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. 
[from che verb.] Soil to be 


laid on lands. | TX Dryden. 
MANUREMENT. f. [from manure.] Cul- 
- tivationz improvement. Wotton. 


' MANURER. /. [from the verb.] He who - 


manures land; a huſbandman. 
MANUSCRIPT. /. [manuſcriptum, Lat.] A 


MANY. 4. comp. mare, ſuperl. moſt. [mz- | 


niz, Saxon.] 5 ; 
1. Conſiſting of a great number; numerous; 
more than few. | Digby. 
2. Marking number indefinite. Exodus. 
MANY. [, ares 
1. A multitude 3 a company; a great num- 


ber; eople. Spenſer. 
2. Many is uſed much in compoſition. | 
MANYCOLOURED. as [many and, colour.] 


Having many colours. Dionne. 
MANYCO'RNERED. a. [many and | corners ] 

Polygonal ; having many corners. Dryden. 
MANYHEA'DED, 4. L many and Bead. Hav- 
ing many heads. 3.7 24:0 
1 a. [I many and lan- 
Fuage. Havi many lan uag ES. P . 
MAN VPFOPLED. — ©, and people 
|  Numerouſly populous. Saondys. 
Ann [an adverbial phraſe. ] FIR j 
8 ntly, «< ; jon. 
MAP, f b e low ca} A geographical 
Dicture on which lands and ſeas are delineated 


' x. Xcording to the longitude and latitude. Sidney. 
[from the noun-] To deli- , 
. : Shakſprares 4 


. J t9 ſet don. 


* 


Hale. 


Sidney. 8 


MARE. ſ. [mane, Saxon. ] 


MAR 


MA'PLE tree. ſ. A tree, Mortimer. 
MAPPERY. J. [from map.] The art of 
planning and deſigning. Shakſpeares 
To MAR. v. a. [amyn nan, Saxon.} To in- 
jure; to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchief; to da- 
mage. . : Dryden. 
MARANATHA. ſ. [ Syriack.] It was a 
form of the denouncing or anathematizing 
- among the Jews, . ; St. Paul, 
MARA'SMUS. // DA . A conſump- 
tion in which people waſte much of their 
ſubſtance. : Quincy. 
MARBLE. f. [marbre, Fr. marmor, Lat.] 
1. Stone uſed in ſtatues and elegant buildings, 
capable of a bright poliſh. Locle. 
- 2, Little balls of marble or clay with which 
children play. Arbuibnot. 
3. A ſtone remarkable for the ſculpture or 
inſcription : as, the Oxford marbles. J 
MA RBLE. a. | 
1. Made of marble, Waller, 
2. Variegated like marble. Sidney. 
To MARBLE. v. a. [ marbrer, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To variegate, or vein like marble. 
MARBLEHEARTED. 3. {marble and beart.] 
Cruel; inſenſible; hardhearted. Shakſp. 
MA'RCASITE. ſ. The marcaſite is a hard foſ. 
fil, of a bright glittering appearance. There 
are only three diſtinct ſpecies of it; one of 
the bright gold colour, andther of a bright fil- 
ver, and a third of a dead white: the fitvery 


— 


one ſeems to be peculiarly meant by the wri- 


ters on the Materia Medica. Marcafite is 
frequent in Cornwall, where the workmen 
call it mundick. Hill. 
MARCH. /. [from Mars.] The third month 
of the year, | | Peacham. 
To MARCH. v. . [ marcher, French, ] ; 
1. To move in military form. Shaiſpeare. 
2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ſtately 
manner. Sidney. Davies. 
To MARCH. v. a. N 
1. To put in military movement. 
2. To bring in regular proceſſion. 


Beyle. 


Prior. 


MARCH. ſ. [marche, French. 


1. Movement; journey of foldiers. « Bl/ackm. 
2. Grave and ſolemn walk. Popes 
3+ Deliberate or laborious walk. Addiſon. 
4. Signals to move. 4 Xrolles. 
5. Marches, without ſingular. Borders; li- 
mits; confines. Davies. 
MA'RCHER. /. [from marcheur, Fr.] Preſi- 


_ . dent of the matches or borders. Davies. 
MA'RCHIONESS. / The wife of a marquis. 
| Sbal ſpeare. 


MARCHANE. T Laeffpane, French. A 


kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit. idneys 


MA RID. 4. {marcidus, Latip.] Lean] pin- 
| D 


ing, withered, 


p . ryden. : 
MARCOUR. J. [mexcor, Lat.] Leannaſs; the 


ſtate of withering ; waſte of fleſh. Brown. 


1. The female of a horſe. | : Dryden. 
ſeems to preſs. the ſtomach with a weight; 
the night bag. n Drayton. 
75 Kk 4 MARE. 


1 


2. A kind of torpor or ſtagnation, which -_ 


GR 


MAR 
MA'RESCHAL. /. [mareſcha!, French. ” 


chief commander of an army. Prior. 
 MA'RGARITE. ſ. [margarita, Latin.) A 
pearl, Peac ham. 
MARGARITES. /. An herb. 
MARGE. 
MARGENT,  [margo, Latin. 
MA'RGIN. þ leer J 
1. The border; the brink; the edge; the 
verge. Spenſer. 
2. The edge of a page left blank. — 7 
3. The edge of a wound or ſore. Sbarp. 


MA ROIN AI. a. ¶ marginal, Fr. ] Placed or 
written on the margin. Watts. 
MARGINAT ED. as [ marginatus, Latin. ] 
Haviog a margin. 
MA'RGRAVE. /. [mark and graf, German.] 
A title of ſovereignty in Germany. 
MARIE TS. .. A kind of violet. | 
MA'RICOLD. /. [Mary and gold. ] A yellow 
flower. eaveland. 
To MA'RINATE. v. 4. [mariner, Fr.] To 
— fb, and then preſerve them in oil or vi- 
King. 
MARINE. as [| marinus, Latin. Belonging 
to the ſea. Woodward. 
MARINE. ſ. Ila marine, French. ] 
1. Sea affairs. Arbuthnot. 
2+ A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 
ployed in deſcents upon the land. 
MA'RINER. / [from m mare, Lat.] A ſeaman ; ; 
a ſailor. Swi 


MA'RJORAM. /. [ marjorana, Latin.] A *. 


grant plant of many kinds. Peacbam. 
MARISH. ſ. [marais, French. ] A bog; a 
fen; a ſwamp; watery ground. Sandys. 
MA'RISH. a. Mooriſh ; fenny ; boggy ; ſwam- 
Bacon. 
| MARITAL. 4. b Latin.] Pertaining 
to a huſband. Ayliffes 
MARITATED. a. [from maritus, Latin. ] 
Having a huſband. 
MARITIME. —5 4. [maritimus, Latin. 
1. Performed on the ſea; marine. Raleigh. 
WT © Relating to the ſea; naval. Wotton. 
3. Bordering on the ſea. 
MARK. / [marc, Welch] 
1. A token by which any thing i is known. 


2. A ſtamp; an impreflion. Addiſon. 
2 A proof; an evidence. Arbuthnot. 
Sbalſpeare. 


ps ew taken. 
nveniency of notice. Carew. 
L. Any thing at which. a miſſile weapon is 
directed. Davies. 
— The evidence of a horſe's age. 

margue, French. ] Licence of repriſals. 

marc, French. ] A ſum of thirteen ſhil- 
8565 and four · pence. Camden. 


10. eee eee 


4s - write their names. | Dryden. 

Bo — v. 4. [merken, Dutch: 3 Meancan, 
n 

© Is To impreſs with a token, er evidence. Sh, 


2. To note; to take notice of © Romans. + 


ARE, Ve A. | Togotey . 


Chapman: Milton. 


Bacon. 


 MARMO'TTO. 


MAR 
MARKER. J, [from mark. ] 


1. One that puts a mark on any thing, 
2. One that notes, or takes notice. 


MARKET. . [ anciently written mercat, of 


mercatus, Latin. 
1. A publick time, and inted p! 
buying and ſelling. 35 ; "Ie; 
2. Purchaſe and ſale. 1 emple, 
Rate; price. [marche, French. ] d "nh 
To MA RKET. v. n. To deal at a marker; 
to buy or fell; to m ke bargains, | : 
MA RKET-BELL. f. [market and bell.] The 
bell to give notice that trade may begin in the 
market. Shalſpeare, 
MA'RKET-CROSS. /. [market and crojs, ] A 
croſs ſet up where, the market is held. Shah. 
MARK ET-DAV. .. {market and day J The 
day on which things are publickly +. and 
fold. Addiſon, 
MA'RKET-FOLKS. /. {market and folks, 
People that come to market. Shakſpeare, 
MARKET. MAN. . One who goes to the 


market to ſell or buy. Swift, 
MA'RKET-PLACE. /. [market and place.] 
Place where the market is held. Sidney. 


MARKET. PRICE, 2 /. {market and price 
MA'RKET-RATE. or rate.] The price 
at which any thing is currently fold. Locle. 
MA'RKET-TOWN. ſ. A town that has the 
privilege of a ſtated market; not a village. Gay, 
MA'RKETABLE. @. [from market. ] 
1. Such as may be ſold; ſuch for which a 


buyer may be found. Shakſpeares 
2. Current in the market. Decay of Pitty, 
MARKMAN. mark and man.] A man 


MARKSMAN. ilful to bit a mark. 
Herbert. 

MARL. / mark, Welſh. ] A kind of clay, which 
is become fatter, and of a more enriching que 
lity, by a detter fermentation. Quincy. 
To MARL. v. a. [from the noun. } To mature 


with marl. Child, * 


T0 MARL. Ys Os [from A] To faſten 
the ſails with marline. 

MARLINE. /. {meann, Shinner.] Long 
wreaths of untwifted hemp dipped in pitch, 
with which cables are guarded. Dy dun. 

MARLINESPIK E. /. A mall piece of jron 
for faſtening ropes together, 

MA'RLPIT. fo [mart and pit] Pit out of 


which marl is dug. Wedword. 
MA'RLY. 4. [from marl.] Abounding with 
mar]. 8 Mortimer. 


MA RMALADE. 2 fe [marmelade, French] 

MA'RMALET. The pulp of quince 
boiled into a conſiſtence with ſugar, - 

MARMORA”TION. /. [marmor, Latin.] l- 
cruſtation with mar 

MARMOREAN. a: [mermurest Lat] 
Made of marble. 

MA'RMOSET. . L armonſa, Freadh.] A 
ſmall monkey » / : Shakſpeorts 

MARMOT. h ee The narnotto, 

5 or mus alpinus, as big or 
-- digger than ab rabbit, which abſconds all on 


of 
— ech lire page its own MA. 


e r 


MARSHALSHIP, J. [from 


1 9 * n . 
: 
A * 5 
R 
1 


V. maręueterie roch. 1 M 
nr GE laid with variega- 


; MARQUIS: f vin trench. ] 


1. In England one of the ſecond order * no- 
dility, next in rank to à duke. 

2. Marqvis is uſed hy Shakſpeare for mar- 
_ ebjoneſs« [marguiſe, French. ] 

MA'R —_— þ {marquijat, French. ] 
The ſeigniory of a marquis. 

: from — One 10 ſpoils 
we _ . ] jms 
MARRIAGE. fo [mariage, French. ] 

1. The act of uniting à man and woman for 
* lifes Taylor. 
2. State of perpetual union. | 

MA'RRIAGEABLE. . #. [from marriage. ] 

| 1. Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 


2. Capable of unlon. Milton. 
MARRIED. a. [from marry.] Conjugal; 
eonnubial. ; Dryden. 


MARROW. /. [mens, Saxon. ] The bones 
bers either a large cavity, or are full of little 
cells: in both the one and the other there is 
an dlexginops ſubſtance, called marraww. Quin. 

MARROWBONE. /. [marrow and bene. ] 

1. Bone bqiled for the marrow. 

2. In burleſque language, the knees. L' Egr. 

MARROWFAT. ſ. A kind of pea. -- 

MARROWLESS, a, [from marrow. ] Void 
of marrow. f Spakſpeares 


D MARRY. v. 4. [marier, Fr.] 


1. To join a man and a woman. Gay. 
2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. Bucon. 
3. To take for huſband or wife. Sba bſpeare. 

To MARRT. v. n. To enter into the con- 


jugal ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
Mas. mehre, A fen. Gibhon. 
MARSH, /. [menre, Saxon. ] A fen ; a bog; 
a ſwamp. Dr = 


3 J. Laltbæa, Lat. 


MARSH-MARIGOLD. + Dr Lat.] 


Waden 4 * 


2. 8 officer who regulates combats in the 


Dryden. 

4 Wa who regulates rank or order at a 

feaſt, — er. 

. A harbinger; a purſuivant. idney. 
To MARSHAL. *. a. from the noun. ] 


7. To arrange; to rank in order. Glanville. 


2. To lead as a 7 f Shakſpeares 


MARSHALLER. , 
that arranges; one that ranks in order. Tra oth 
MA'RSHALSEA. from marſbal.] I 


nel in Southwark belonging 172 2 mahl 


ef the king's houſehold. 


+] The 
office of a marſhal, 2 1 


MARSHE'LDER. e A geldertoſe. 


"A OY 


— of . 


from mar fat. | ' One 


MAR 


3 4. {from marſh.) | 


1. Boggy; wet; fenny; ſwampy» Dryden. 


0 Produced in marſhes, Drydme 
MART. . L contracted from marker.} 
1. A place of publick traffick. 
2. Bargain; purchaſe and ſale. Shakſpeares 
3. Letters of mart. See Maxx. 
To MART, v. 4. [from the noon. ] To traf- 
fick ; to buy or ſell. | Shakſpeares 
MA'RTEN, * 
MARTERN, / Laa, Fr] 
34 large kind of wezſel whoſe fur is muck 
valued. 
2. ¶ martelet, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes; a martlet, Peach 
MARTIAL. 2. | martial, Fr. martialis, Lat. 
1. Warlike; fighting ; given to war; brave. 
Spenſer. Chapmane 
2, Haying a warlike ſhow ; ſuiting war. Pope, 
3. Belonging to war; not civil. Bacon. 
4+ Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars, 
' Brown, 
8. Having parts or properties of iron, which 
is called Mars by the ehymiſts. 
MA'RTIALIS'T. f. I trom martial, ] A war- 
rior; a fighter, Howe! 
MA'RTINGAL. . [martingale, French. ] A 
broad ſtrap made faſt to the girths under the 
belly of a horſe, and running between the twy 
legs to faſten the other end, under the Ar 
- band of the bridie. 12 
MARTIN Mas. /. {Martin and m4 
feaſt of St. Martin ; the eleventh 
der, commonly corrupted ro martina, or +> wu 


tlemas, 9 
MA RTINET. : 7J. [martiner, F rench.] A 
MA'RTLET. kind of ſwallow. - Shakſpe 


MA'RTNETS. 6 Small fines faſtened ta 
the leetch of the ſai 

the leetch which is next to the yatd- arm cloſe 
up to the yard. * Baileys 
MARTYR. . [uaglu:.] One who by his 

death bears witnefs to the truth. X. Charles. 
To MART VR. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To put to death for virtue. 
2. To murder; to deſtroy. Sack 
MA'RTYRDOM. . [from martyr. ] The d 

of 4 martyr; the honqur of a martyr. Hooker, 
MARTYRO'LOOGIST- /. [martyrologifte, Fr.] 


A writer of martyrol 


MARTYRO'LOGY Fir ium, Lit] 
A regiſter of martyrs: - | tilling fleet. 


MARVEL. /. [merveille, Fr.] 4 2 
« . Shak 


any thing aſtoniſhing. 
MA'RVEL Peru. 
To MARVEL. v. u. 


A flower. 
[merveiller, Fe. To 
wonder; to be Gs Diſuſed. 
MA'RVELLOUS. a. [mervellicux, Fr] 
1. Wonderful; ſtrange; n. 5 
2. Surpaſſing credit. * 
3. The marvellous is any thing 
tural power, oppoſite to the 3 
MARVELLOU LY. ad. ¶ from mar vellons. 
Wonderfully; ſtrangelß. Clarendone 
MARV ELLOUSNESS. . Wonderfulneſs 3 


* 5 niſhingnefs, 


i p 


Hookers . 


il, to bring that part af 


— 


MA'S. . 


M A S 


MA'SCULINE. a, [maſculin, Fr.] 


1. Male; not female Filtor. 


. Reſembling man; virile; not ſoft; not 


effeminate. Addi ſon. 

3. [In grammar. ] It denotes the gender ap- 
riated to the male kind in any word. 

MA'SCULINELY. 44. [from maſculine.] 
Like a man. 8 : Ben Fonſor, 

MA'SCULINENESS. ſ. [from maſculine. } 

Manniſhneſs; male figure or behaviour. 
MASH. /. [meſche,: Dutch. ] | 


1. The ſpace between the threads of n net: 


commonly written meth. Mortimer. 
2. Any thing mingled or beaten together in- 
to an undiſtinguiſhed or confuſed body. 
3. A mixture for a horſe. Mortimer. 
Fo MASH. v. 4. [maſcher, French. 
1. To beat into a confuſed maſs. More. 
2. To mix malt and water together in brew- 


* r | , Mortimer. 
MAS » j+ | 22 ue, Frenen. : r 
I. A ALL © fileuiſe the face; a viſor. Sh. 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. Privr. 
3. A feſtive entertainment in whieh the com» 
_ pany is maſked, _.. Shakſpeare. 
4. & revel; a piece of mummery. Milton. 
5. A dramatic performance, written in a tra- 
Sick ſtyle without attention to rules or proha- 
bility. | | Peache m. 
Ta MASK. v. a. [maſguer,. French, ] 
1. To diſguiſe with a maſk or viſor. Hooker. 
2. To cover; to hide. Craßba. 
To MASE. Us 7 ; * 4 
I. To revel; to play the mummer. Prior. 
2. To be diſguiſed any way. 
MA'SKER.. /. [from maſt. ] One who revels 
MASON. / [rogers French. ] A builder with 
MA'SON. ,. [maron, Frenc iilder wi 
MA'SONRY. /. [magonerie, Fr.] The craft or 
performance of a maſon. SF | 
MASQUERA'DE. /. [from maſque, Fr.] 
1. A diverſion in which the company is 
maſked, _ Pope. 
2. Diſguiſe. | F eltone 
T7 MASQUERA'DE. WV. . [from the nouns | 


* 


1. To go in diſguiſe. L' Eftrange. 
2. To aſſemble in maſks. Sift, 


s UERA'DER. ſ. [fi ode.] A 
7 in a maſk. J . 5 8 
MASS. ſ. [ naſſe, French. ] | 


1. A body; a lump; a continuous quantity. 


, i Newton. 
2. A large quantity. Davies. 
J. Bulk; vaſt body. Abbot. 


4. Congeries; aſſemblage ĩndiſtindt. Dryd. 
Groſs body; the general. Dryden. 
8. [miſſe, Latin.] The ſervice of the Ro- 
miſh chuich. Atterbury. 
To: MASS. v. n [ from the noun. ] 'To cele- 
brate maſs. 5 Hooker. 
MA SSACRE. / [maſſacre, French. 
1. Butchery indiſcriminate deſtruction. Dr. 
"& |, - ob CR Shakſpeare. 
Fo MA'SSACRE.. v. a. [meaſſacrer, Fr.} To 
+ *þÞutcher; to Nayghter indiſcriminately. 


MA'STERLESS. a. [from maſter. 


 MA'STERLY. a. [from maſter. 


Mit. MA'STERPI 


MAS 


MA'SSICOT. f. French. ] Ceruſs ealcined 
a moderate degree of fire ; of this there are 
three ſorts, the white, the yellow, and that of 
the golden colour, their differences arif 
from the different degrees of fire. by 


MA'SSINESS.. fc [from m 

M A'SSLVENESS. Weight; bulk; 25 
derouſneſs. Hakewill, 

Monk Aa. [maſif, French. ] Heavy ; 

MA SSV. weighty; ponderous; bulky; 
continuous. | Dryden, 

MAST. . [maſf, mt, Fr. mXTr, Saxon, 


7. The beam or poſt raiſed above the veſſel, 


to which the ſail is fixed. Dryden. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beech. It has in 
this ſenſe no plural termination. Bacon. 


* 4. [from maſt. ] Furniſhed with 

, ma 8. 5 : 

MASTER. /. ¶ meſter, Dutch; maiftre, Fr.] 
1. One who has ſervants: oppoſed to man or 


ſervant. Shakſpeare, 
2. A director; a governour, Ecclu, 
3. Owner; proprietor, Dryden, 
4+ A lord; a ruler. Caardian, 
5. Chief; head. Shakſpeare, 
6. Poſſeſſor. | Addiſon, 
7. Commander of a trading ſhip. Aſchon, 
8, One uncontrouled. Shakſpeare, 
9. An appellation of reſpeft. Shakſpeare, 
10. A young gentleman. Dryden, 
11. One who teaches; a teacher; South, 


12. A man eminently ſkilful in praQtice or 
ſcience. | Davies, 
13. A title of dignity in the univerſities : as, 
maſter of arts. 
To MASTER. v. a; [from the noun.] 
1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. Sb. 
2. To conquer; to overpower. Calany, 
3. To execute with ſkill. Bacon. 
MA STERDOM. /. [from maſter: Dominion; 


rule. Not in uſe. Sal ſpeare. 
MASTER- HAND. TJ. The hand of a mat 
eminently ſkilful. ES 


Pope, 
MASTER-JEST. ſ. Principal jeſt. Halba. 
MASTER-KEY. /. The key which opens ma- 
ny locks, of which the ſubordinate keys open 
each only one. Dryden, 
MASTER-SINEW. /. A large finew that ſur- 
rounds the hough, and divides it from the 
bone by a hollow place, where the wind-galls 
are uſually'ſeated. Farrier's Dif, 
MASTER-STRING. . Principal * 
owe. 


MASTER-STROKE. /. Capital performance, 

| Blackmore, 

| OY 

1. Wanting a maſter or vwner. penſer; 
2. Ungoverned ; unſubdued. 


MA'STERLINESS. /. {from maſterly.] Emi „ 


nent ſkill. 
MASTERLV. ad. With the {kill of a maſ- 
ter. : Shakſpeare, 


1. Suitable to a maſter ; artful ; ſkilful, Add, 


2. ogy” the ſway of a maſter. 


; 7. Later and e | 


= 


r / ß, ß ccc Or IN. TRE 


* 


I be principal teeth. 


MAT 


1, Capital performances any thing done or 


made with extraordinary ſkill; Dawies. 
2. Chief excellence. Clarendon. 
MA'STERSHIP. , [from maſter.] 
1. Dominion; rule; power. | 
2, Superiority ; preeminence. Dryden. 
Chief work ö Dryden. 
4. Skill; knowledge. _ Shakjpeares 
5. A title of ironical reſpect. Shakipeare. 


MASTER-TEETH, . [maſter and teetb.] 


| acon. 
MA'STERWORT, /. A plant. Mortimer, 
MASTERY. /. [from maſter.] | 


1, Dominion; rule. Rs Raleigh. 
2. Superiority 3 preeminence. L' Eftrange. 
x 3. Skill; dexterity. Tillat gn: 


a. Attainment of {kill or power. Lap 
MA'STFUL. a. [from maſt.] Abounding in 


- maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or cheſnut. Dr. 


MASTICA'TION. ſ. [mefticatio, Latin. ] The 
act of chewing. | Ray 
MA'STICATO Rn fe [maſticatoire, French. ] 

A medicine to be chewed only, not ſwallowed. 


F Bacon. 
A' STI CH. ſ. [moſtic, Freneb] = 
1 A kind 5 gum "athered from trees of the 


. ſame name. | Wiſeman. 
2. A kind of mortar or cement. Addiſon. 


MA'STICOT. /. See Mass1cor. Dryden. 
MA'STIFF. /. maſtives, plural. [maſtin, Fr.] 
A dog of the largeſt ſize; a bandog. Spenſer. 
MA'STLESS. 4. [from maſt.] Bearing no 
„„ FER i qty ryden. 
MA'STLIN. /. Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 
MAT. , [meatre, Saxon.] A texture of 
' ſedge, flags, or ruſhes. _ Carew, 
To MAT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
I. To cover with mats. Evelyn. 
2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat; to 
weave groſly. Drayton. 
MA'TADORE. /. ſmatador, Spaniſh.] One 


of the three principal cards in the games of 


ombre and quadrille, 


Pope. 


MA'TACHIN. . [French.] An old dance. 


| MATCH. ſ. [metche, French. ] 


. Any ching that catches fire. 


14 | Bacon. 
2. A conteſt; a game. 


Shokſpeare. 


* with another. Rogers. 
4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 

8. A marriage. Shakſpeare. 
6. One to be married. 


. To be equal to. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſhow an equal. South. 
3. To equal; to oppoſe. Milton. 
4. To ſuit; to proportion. Roſcommon. 


wh To marry ; to give in marriage. Donne. 
6 | 


MATCH. Us Ns : | 
1. To be married. . 
2, To ſuit; to be proportionate; to tally. 
MA'TCHABLE. 2. [from match. ] 


_ ©, 1+, Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. Spenſer. 
| : R .- . Iboaward. © 
MATCHLESS, 4. [from mateb.] Having 
5 6 2 F | y 


2. Correſpondent. * 


% 


3. One equal to another; one able to conteſt” 


| . Clarendon. 
.To MATCH. v. a. [from the nopn. ] 


MA'TIN. /. Morning. 


MAT 


ng equal.- © tins... Waller. 
MA*'TCHLESSLY. ad. In a manner not to be 
ualled. 6 


MA'TCHLESSNESS.. ſ. [from matchleſs. ] 
State of being without an equal. 

MATCHMAKER. . [match and maler. 
1. One who contrives marriages. Hudibran 
2. One who makes matches to burn. 

MATE. ſ. {maca, Saxon. 


1. A huſband or wife. Spenſer. 
2. A companion, male or female. Milton. 
3. The male or female of animals. Milian 
4+. One that ſails in the ſame ſhip. Roſcom. 


5. One that eats at the ſame table. 


6. The ſecond in ſubordination in a ſhip; asg 


. the maſter's mate. 
To MATE. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 


1. To match; to marry. Spenſers 
2. To be equal to. Dryden. 
3+ To oppoſe; to equal. | Shakſpeare. 


4+ { matter, French.] To ſubdue; to con- 
found; to cruſh, Not in uſe. Shakſpeare, 
MATERIAL. a. [materie!, French. ] 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal z not ſpi- 


ritual, 1 ' Davies. 
2. Important; momentous; eſſential. Whirg 


MATERIALS. /. The ſubſtance of which any 
thing is made. Bron. 
MATE'RIALIST. ſ. [from 9 One 
who denies ſpiritual ſubſtances. ryden. 


MATERIALITY. / [materialite, F rench.} 


Corporeity; material exiſtence 3 not ſpiritua- 


lity. 2 
MATERIALLY. ad. [from material.] 
I. In the ſtate of matter. 
2. Not formally. K 
3. Importantly ; effentially. _ Spenſe 
MATERIALNESS. . [from material.] 
State of being material. — 
MATERIATE, a. ¶ materiatus, Latin. ] 
MATERIATED. Confiſting of matter. 
MATERIA'”TION. /. [from materia, Latin. ] 
The act of forming matter. Browne 
MATERNAL. a. | maternus, Lat.] Motherly; 
befiiting or pertaining to a mother. Dryden. 
MATERNITY. he [ from maternus, Latin. 
The character or relation of a mother. 
MAT-FELON. /. A ſpecies of knap weed. 
MATHEMA'ITICAL. F 4. [mathematicus, 


MATHEMA'TICK, F Latin. ] Conſidered 
according to the doctrine of the mathemati. 
Clans. ; Denbam. 


MATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. [from mathema- 
tick. ] According to the laws of the mathe- 

tical ſciences _ Bentley. 
MATHEMATTCIAN. /. [mathematicus, Lat. 
A man verſed in the mathematicks. Addiſon. 
MATHEMATICKS. ſ. LM,, That 
ſcience which contemplates whatever Is capa- 
ble of being numbered or meaſured. + Harris. 
MA“ THES. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
MATHE'SIS. . [waSnoy.] The doctrine of 

mathematicks. | | Pope. 
MA“ TIN. a. I matine, French. ] Morning; uſed 

in the morning. 272 
Shak; ares 
MA'TINS. 


; 


| 

| 

| 

| \ 

| \ 
\ 

= 


MAT 


MA'TINS. /. [matines, French. ] Morning wor- 
Si > 


| Chaveland. Stilling fleet. 


ip. 
MA”TRASS. /. [ matras, French. ] A chymical 
Maſh veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtillation, 
being ſometimes bellied, and fometimes rifing 
vally taper into a conical figure. Quincy. 


MA'TRICE. / [matrix, Latin. ] 


x. The womb ; the cavity where the fetus is 
formed. | Bacon. 
2. A moeld; that which gives form to ſome- 
thing encloſed. MEN Woodward. 
MA'TRICIDE. f. [matricid;um, Latin. 
1 Slaughter of a mother. Broten. 
2. A mother killer. Saad: 
Fo MATRICULATE. v. . [from matritul>, 
Lat.] To enter or admit to a memberſhip of 
the univerſities of England. | Walton. 
MATRICULATE. ſ. f trom the verb.] A man 
- matriculated. | Arbuthgot. 
MATRICULA'TION. / f from marrien late. 
The act of matriculating. Aye 
MATRIMONTAL. a. f ratrimcx32!, Frenc 4 
Suitable to marriage; pertaining to marriage; 
Fonnubiet; nuptial; bymencal. Dryden. 
MATRIMONIALLVY. ad. [(from matrigo- 


al.] According to the manner or laws of 


 maarriaye. ; f Aylife. 
MATRIMONY. {. [matrimonizir, Litin.] 
Mariage; the nuptial tate. Cem. Prayer. 
MATRIX. ſ. [ Lat. marrice, Fr.] Womb; a 


place where any thing is generated or formed. 


Brown. 

MATRON. /. [matrone, French. 
». An elderly dy. © Tarler. 
2. An old woman. Pepe. 
MA*TRONAL. a. [matrovalis, Latin.] Sit- 
ble to a matron; conſtituting a matron. Bacon. 
MATRONLV. 2. [matron and /ife.] Elderly ; 
ancient. wo, TL Efrange. 
MATRO'SS. ſ. Matrefes are a fort of ſoldiers 
next in degree under the gunners, who aſſiſt 
| "#bont the guns in traverſing, ſponging, fifing, 
- and loading them. | Bailey. 
e [water la, Latin.] : | 
1. Body; fubſtance extended. Newton. 
9. Materials; that of which any thing is com- 
fed. 100 f Bacon. 
Jubject; thing treated. Dryden. 
#- The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. Till, 
. Affait; buſineſs: in a familiar fenſe. Bac. 
F. Cauſe of difturbance: Shakſpeare. 
7. Suhject of ſnit or complaint. A;. 


9. Import; conſequence; importance; mo- 


3 | Shakſpeare. 
9. Thing; odject; that which has ſome par- 


ticular relation. ö Bacen. 
20. Queſtion confidered, . Searh. 


F1. Space or quantity nearly con'.2uted. LEA. 
22. Purulent running. Wiſeman. 
13. Upen the MATTER. With reſpect to 
the main; nearly. | 
Te MATTER. . 3. from the noun. ] 

x, To be of importance; to import. B. 357, 
2. To generate matter by ſupputation. Sid. 
Fs MATTER. . a. [from the noun.] To 

- xegare; not to neglect. c c 


Sander ſon. 77 


Brumſtas. 


M A'TTERY. a. from matter.] Purulent: 
generating matter. 5 
MA TTOCK. /. maxxuc, Saxon.] 


1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pul! up 


Harvey. 


weeds. . Shak(; 

2. A pickaxe. 18 
MA TR ESS. /. fmatrras, French] A kind of 
' *quilt made to lie upon. Dryden 
MATURATION. / [from nana, Lain. ] 

1. The ſtate of growing ripe. Bacon 

2. The act of ripening. Buy 
3. The ſuppuration of excrementitious o: ex. 

travaſated juices into matter. Quincy, 


MA'TURATIVE. a. from maturo, Latin.] 


Conduci ve to the ſuppuration of a fare, 
TURE. 2. [malurns, Latin. ] | 
1, Ripe; perfected by time. Prior, 
2. Brought near to a completion. SC. 
3. Well-diſpoſed; fit for execution; wel. 
digeſted. | 
7 MATURE. 2. 4. [matere, Latin,] 
. To ripen to advance to ripeneſs.  Pat-z, 
2. To advance toward perfection. Pepe, 
MATURELY. ad. [from mature. : 
1. Ripely; completelv. ä 


2. With counſel well-digeſted. Swift, 
3. Early; ſoon. 5 Bentley, 
MATURITY. / [mataritai, Latin.] R'ipe- 

nefs ; completion. ; Roperi. 


MA'UDLIN.- 2. Prunk; fuddled. S:ztbern, 
MAUDLIN. ſ. fageratam, Latin. } A plant. 
MAVUGRE. ad. | maigz:, F rench. ] In ſpite of; 
notwithſtanding, Obt of uſe. Burnet, 
MA*'VIS. ſ. ſmauvis, French. ] A thru. 
To MAU L. v. a. [from malleus, Latin. ] To 
deat; to bruiſe ; to hurt in a coarſe or but- 
cherly manner. gas D rydeti, 
MAUL. ſ. [malilexs, Latin.] A heavy ham- 
mer: commonly written ma. Proverbs 
MAUND. /. [mand, Saxon; mande, French. 
A hand-baſket. =» | g 
To MA UNDER. . 3. [maudire, French.] 
To grumble; to murmur. Wiſcman, 
MA'UNDERER. ſ. {from manader.] A mur- 
murer ; a grumbler. 


- MAUNDY-THURSDAY. T The Thurſday 


| before Good-friday ; dies mandati. 
MAUSOLEUM. . [Latin.] A pompous fu · 


neral monument. 


MAW. ſ. [maza, Saxon. : 
1. The ſtomach of animals. Sidzey- 
2. The craw of birds. OO Arbuthith. 
MA'WEKISH. a. Apt to give fatiety.. Pope. 


MAWKISHNESS. . [from mawkifs. ] Apt. 


neſs to cauſe loathing. 2 
MA'WMET. f. A puppet, anciently an idol, 
MA'WMISH. a. Fooliſh ; idle; nauſeous: 
MAW-WORM. . Gut worms frequently creep 

into the ſtomach; whence they are called ſt6= 
mach or ma- Worms. Harvs. 
MAXILLAR. 7 4. [maxillaris, Latin. ] 
MA*XILLARY. 1 Belonging to the Jaw- 

bone. a | 8 Bacon. 


MAXIM. J. [maximum, Latin. ] An axiom; 


: 3 63.» ad. e th, Re eri. 
a gencral principle; a leading tru MAY, 


1. Ripening;' conducive to rip neſs. Hr cf 


5 5 8 a - 4 
. | 'F * 


MAY, mxiliary verb; preterite might. [magan, 


. at liberty; do be permitted 3 co be al- 
| lowed : as, you may do for me all you can. Locke. 
2. To be poſſible: e ditch may be filled by 


labour. * _ 

2. chance: ind man may care 

2 * ye A 8 de ee 

0 To have power: the king may pardon trea- 

5 > Shakſpeare. 

A word exprefling defire : may my friend 

live long · Dryden. 
MAV be. Perhaps. 5 Spenſer . Creoec 5. 
MA. 1 Maius, Latin. | 

1. The fifth month of the year; the confine 8 


of Spring and Summer. alt 


2. The early or gay part of life. Shak ſpeare. 


To MAY. v. n. [from the noun. ] To gather 


flowers on May morning. | Sidney. 

MAY-BUG. / [ May and byg.] A chatter. 
MAV. DAV. /. [ May and day.] The firſt of 
May. | Shakſpeare. 
MAY-FLOWER. /. [May and 1 A 
acon. 


to 
NAT. Fr. [May and fly.] An inſect. 
MAY-GAME. f. { May and game.] Diverſion; 
ſport ; ſuch as are uſed on the fiſt of May. 
2 | Bacon. 
MAY-LILY. J. The ſame with /ily of the valley. 
MAY-POLE. . [May and pole. ] Po.e to be 
danced round in May. "Popes 
MAY-WEED. /. [May and weed, ] A ſpecice 
of chamomile. Miller. 
MA VOR. ſ. [Major, Latin, ] The chief ma- 
giſtrate of a corporation, who in London and 
York is called Lord Mayor. Fines 
MAYORALTY. /. | from mayor. ] The om̃ce 
of a mayor. wh . 
MA'YORESS.. /o [from mayor. ] The wife of 
a mayor. : | 
MAZARD. . {maſcheire, Fr.] A jaw. Sb. 
MAZ E. ſ. [mare, a whirlpool, Skinner] 
1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity and 


winding paſſages. | -  Themſons 
2. Confuſion of thought; uncertainty ; per- 
plexity ; embarraſſment. Sidney. 


der; to confuſe. Spenſer. 

MAZ ER. . I er, Dutch.] A maple cup. 

MA'ZY. a, [ r0M.maze. ] Perplexed with wind- 
ings; confuſed, - Dryden. 


M. D. Medicinæ d.for, doctor of ylic. 

ME, The oblique caſe of 1. of | 

MEACOCK. / [mes cogy Fr. Skinner, ] An 
uxurious or effeminate man. | 

 MEACOCK. 4. Tame; timorous; cowardly, 


| Sha\ſpeare. 
MEAD..{. [ſmzve, Saxon. ] A king of drink 
made of water and honey, Dryden. 


MEAD; % [mave, Saxon. ] Ground 
MEADOW, : ſomewhat. watery, | 4. plowed, 
I but covered, with graſs and flowers. Waller. 

uE ADOW.sAFFRON. /, [colchicum, Lat.] 


a A plant. Miiler. 
MEADOW-SWEET. f. [ulnoria.}, A plant. 


HEAGER, as. Levi Ereach-} 


! 


acon, 


ME A 
. 4 2 

1. Lean; wanting fleſh; ſtarved. Drydee. 

2. Poor; hungry. | . Dryden. 

To MEAGER. v. @. [from the noun.] To 

make lean. 


| | es. 
ME*AGERNESS. /. [from meagre. ] 

1. Leauneſs; want cf fleſh, 

2. Scantneſs ; bareneſs. Bacos. 


MEAK. J. A hook with a long handle. Tuſſer. 
MEAL. /. [male, Saxon.] : 
1. The act of eating at a certain time. Arb, 
2. A repaſt; the food eaten. Shakſpeare. 
3. A part; a fragment. a. 
4+ The flower or edible part of corn. Wortows 
To MEAL. v. 4. {meler, Fr.] To ſprinkle; 
to mingle. | | Shakſpeare. 
ME ALMAN, J. [meal and man.] One that 
deals in meal. 
MEALY. a. [from meal. | 
1. Having the taſte or ſoit infipidity of meal ;; 
having the qualities of meal. Arbuthnot. 
2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. Brown. 
ME'ALY-MOUTHED. @. Soft mouthed; un- 


able to ſpeak freely. L' Eftrange. 
ME'ALY-MOUTHEDNESS. /. Baſkfulnebs 3 
reſtraint of ſpeech. . ID 


MEAN. a. | mens, Saxon. ] | 
1. Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth. 
2. Low minded; baſe; ungenerous; ſpirit- 
leſs. _  Smalridge. 
3. Contemptible ; deſpicable, _ Pope. 
4. Low in the degree of any valuable pro- 
perty; low in wort. Dryden. 
5. [moyen, Fr.] Middle; moderate; without 
—_— | Sidney. 
6. Inter vening; intermediate. Kings. 
MEAN. /. {moyen, French. ] 
1. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. SE. 
2. Meaſure; regulation. Not uſed. Spenſer. 
3. Interval ; inte im; mean time, Spenſer. 
4. Inftrument ; meaſure ; that which is uſed 
in order to any end. ' Hooker. 

- 5. By all Means. Without doubt; without 
heſitation; without fail. 5 6 
6. By no Means. Not in any degree; not 
at all. Fa | Addiſon. 
7. Revenue; fortune. Shakſpeare. 
8. MrAN- TIME or MEAN-WHIL E.' In tha 
intervening time. Dryden. Addiſen. 

To MEAN. v. . [meenen, Dutch. 8 | 
1. To have in the mind; to pur Milton. 
2. To think. - ©, Popes 
To MEAN. v. 4. : 
1. To purpoſe; to intend; to deſign. Milton. 
2. To intend; to hint covertly x to ungeritagd- 
MEANDER. ſ. Maze; labyrinth; * — 
paſſage; ſerpentine winding. Hale 
MEANDROUS. 4. [from, meander. ] Wind- 
ing; flexuous. 145 44.4 754 
MEANING. /. ¶ from mean. 
1. Purpoſe; intention. _ Shakſprares 
L Roſcommon. 


2. Habitual intention. 
the thing underſtood. Pepe. 


3. The ſenſe; 

ME'ANLY, 5 from man.] * 
1. Moderately; not in a great. degrea. Did. 
2. Without dignity; poorly, Miitnã 


3. Wirh- | 


= 
'F 
4 
= 
| 


3 Allotment; portion allotted. 


MEA 
3. Without greatheſs of mind; ungenerouſiy. 


Prior. 


4. Without reſpect. | Watts, 
ME*ANNESS. /. {from meas. ] | 
1. Want of excellence. Hooker. 


2. Want of dignity; low rank; poverty. 

3. Lowneſs of mind. South, 

4. Sordidneſs; niggardlineſs. 
MEANT. perf. and part. pail. of te mean. 
MEASE. ſ. A meaſe of herrings is tive hundred. 

; | Ainſworth, 

ME'ASLES, /. [morbilh, Latin. | 

x. Meafſes are a critical eruption in a fever, well 

known in the common practice. Nuincy 
2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. en. 

3. A diſeaſe of trees. Mortimer. 
ME'ASLED. a. from meaſles.] Infected wich 

the meaſles. | Hud bras. 
ME ASLEV. 4. [from meaſlet.] Scabbed with 

the meaſtes. Swift. 
MEASURABLE. 3. [from meaſure. ] 

. Such as may be meaſured. 

2. Moderate ; in ſmall quantity. 
MEASURABLENESS. f. [ from meaſurable.] 
uality of admitting to be meaſured. _ 
ME'ASURABLY. ad. [from meaſurable. } Mo- 


derately. Ecclus. 
en French. ]Þ 


Bentley. | 


MEASURE. /. 
1. That by which any thing is meaſured. Arb. 
2. The rule by whicli any thing is adjuſted or 
proportioned. a More. 
3. Proportion; quantity ſettled. | 
4. A ſtated quantity: as, a meaſure of wine. 
5. Sufficient quantity. Shakſpeare. 
Till:tfon. 
7. Degree; quantity. Abbot. 
8. Proportionate time; muſical time. Prior. 
9. Motion harmonically regulated. Dryder. 
10. A ſtately dance. Shak'peare. 
11. Modetation ; not exceſs. ow hl 
12. Limit; boundary. palms. 
13. Any thing adjuſted. 
14. Syllables metricaliy numbered; metre. 
1 85 Tune; proportionate notes. Spenſer. 
26. Mean of action; mean to an end. Claren. 
17. Tohave hard mea ſure; to be hardly treated. 
To MEASURE. v. 4. [ meſurer, French. } 
1. To compute the quantity of any thing by 
* ſome ſettled rule. | Bacon. 
2. To paſs through; to judge of extent by 
marching over. 8 Dryden. 
3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatneſs.” 
a | | Milton. 
4. To adjuſt; to proportion. Taylor. 
5. To mark out in ſtated quantities. Add. 
6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. Matt. 
ME ASURELESS. a. [from meaſure.] Im- 
- menſe; immeaſurable. - Shakſpeare. 
MEASUREMENT. /. [from meaſure. } Men- 
ſuration ; act of meaſuring. © © © 
ME'ASURER. /. [from meaſure. ] One that 
MEAT. , [met, French. ] 
| 1. Fleſh to be eaten. 
2. Food in general. 


Bacon. 
- Shakjpeare. 


- MEATED. 4. {from ment.] Fed; foddercs. 


Heoker. 


Smalridge. 


M E D 


MEATHE. /. [medd, Welſh.] Drink. Milton 


MECHANICAL. a. | mecharicy ; 

MECHA'Nick, ( © gu Ar. . Wy 
1. Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
2. Skilled in mechanicks. 8 
3. Mean; ſervile; of mean occupation, Sh, 

MECHANICK. . A manufacturer; à low 
workman. South, 


Wallis defines mecharicks to be the 


1 geomet 
of motion. 7 


 MECHA'NICALLY. ad. [from mechanick.] 


According to the laws of mechaniſm. Ray. 
MECHA'NICALNESS. /. [from mechanick.| 
1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſu, 

2. Meanneſs. | 
MECHANITCIAN. /. One profeſſing or ſtudy- 

ing the conſtruction of machines. Boyle. 
MECHANISM. / [mechariſme, French, ] 

1. Action according to mechanick laws. 4rh, 

2. Conſtruction of parts depending on each 

other in any complicated fabric. 


MECHO'ACAN. f. A large root, brought from 
the province of M.cbeacan in South America: 


a gentle and miid purgative. Hill, 
MECO'NIUM. ,, [U. 
1. Expreſſed Juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt excrement of children. Arbuth. 
ME'DAL. f. [medaille, French. ] 
1. An ancient coin, 
2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome remark 
able performance. f 
MEDALLICK «a. [from medal. ] Pertaining to 
medals. hy Addiſon, 
MEDALLION. f. [medaillon, French. ] A large 
antique ſtamp or medal. Add ſon. 
MEDALIST. f. [medaillifte, French. ] A man 
ſkilled or curious in medals. Addiſen. 
To ME DDLE. v. . Iniddelen, Dutch.] 
1. To haye to do. Bacon. 
2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. Dy. 


3. To interpoſe or intervene importunely ot 


officiouſly. Proverbs. 
To ME'DDLE. 2. 8. [from meſler, French.] 
To mix; to mingle. Obſolete. Spen tr. 
ME'DDLER. g. [trom meddle. 
fies himſelf with things in which he has no 
concern. Bacon. 
MEFE*PDLESOME. 2. Intermeddling. Anfw. 
MEDIA'STINE. J. ¶ French; mediaſtinun, 
Latin. ] The fimbriated body about which the 
guts are convolved. Arbuthn:t, 
Te ME'DIATE. v. 3. {from medius, Latin.] 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to both par- 


ties; to intercede. R. geri. 
2. To be between two. Digty. 
To ME DIATE. v. a. | : 
© 1. To effect by mediation. Clarendons 


2. To limit by ſomething in the middle. Hold, 
ME'DIATE. a. { medias, French. | 


1. Interpoſed ; intervening. Frir. 
2. Middle; between two extremes. Frits. 
z. Acting as a means. Unufual, Paton: 


MEDIATELY. ad. [from widiate.] By a ſe- 
condary cauſe. 7 Ra/sighs 


MEDIATION. / \m:diation, French ] 


1 In» 


Addifn, 


One who bu- 


MECHA'NICKS. f. [mechanica, Latin.] Dr. 


MED 
of, Tt \Btfon ; intervention; agency between 
5 eee praiſed by a common friend. Ba. 

4. cy interpoſed; intervenient power. 

W | e Sa⸗cuib. 

3. Interceſſion; entreaty for another. 
MEDIA'TOR. . [mediateur, French. ] ing 
1. One that intervenes, between od Xe | 
An intercefſor ; an eatreater for another. 

8 Arie ee. 
3. One of the characters of our bleſſed Sa- 

viour. | Milton. 
MEDIATORIAL. 2 4. [from mediator. ] Be- 
MEDIATORY. F longing to a mediator. Fi. 
MEDIA“ TOR SHIP. /. [from mediator. ] The 

office of a mediator. - ee e 
MEDIA TRIX. /. Dnedius, Latin. ] A female 

mediator. NES Ainſevortb. 
MEDIC. /, [medica, Latin, ] A plant. 
MEDICAL. a. [medicus, Latin. ] Phyſical ; 

relating to the art of healing. Brown. 
' MEDICALLY. ad. [from medical. ] Phyfical- 
ly z medicinally. HBroton. 
MEDICAMENT. ſ. [medicamentum, Latin.] 
Any thing uſed in healing; generally topical 
applications. Hammond. 
MED AME N TAL. a. [from medicament.] 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical. 
MEDICAME'NTALLY. ad. | from medica- 
mental.) After the manner of medicine. 
To MEDICATE. . a. medico, Latin. To 
tinQure or impregnate with any thing medi- 


cinal. | Ar buthnet . | 


MEDICA'TION. , [from medicate.] 
1. The act of tincturing or impregnating with 
medicinal ingredients. Seq Bacon. 
2. The uſe of phy fick. _ Breaewn. 
MEDICINABLE. a. [medicinalis, Latin.] 
Having the power of phyfick.' Bacon. 
MEDICINAL. a. { medicinalis, Latin. 
1. Having the power of healing; having phy- 
T Milton. 
2, Belonging to phyfick. Butler. 
1 ALLY. ad. | from medicinal.] Phy- 
MEDICINE. ſ. [medicine, French; medicina, 
_ Latin.] Phyfick ; any remedy adminiftered by 
MY TT 25" I Drege, 
Te MEDICINE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
affect as phyfick. Not uſed.  Shakſpeare. 
MEDYETY. J. [mediete, Fr.] Middle ſtate; 
| participation of two extremes; half, Brown, 


MEDIOCRITY. /. [mediccritas, Latin. 
1. Moderate degree; middle rate. "of fons 
2. Moderation; temperance. Hooker, 


To MEDITATE. VU, As [ meditor,' Latin. } | 


1. Lo plan; to ſcheme; to contrive. Dryden. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. © Sp. 
Te MEDITATE. v. a. To think; to mule ; 
to contemplate. . 36 
MEDITA'TION. fe [meditatio, Latin,] 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; contriv- 
ne; contemplation. Bentley. 
X 7 8 ſacred objects. 
37, A leries of thoughts, occafioned by 
oblect mn eee 


. 


Dryden. 


7. To encounter; to engage. 


M E E ; 


% n, 


N Addicted to meditation. 
2. Expreſſing intention or deſign. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 4 Latin; mediterrg- 
MEDITERRA'NEQUS. J 24, French] 


1. Encircled with land. Breredodood. 


2. Inland; remote from the ſea, Brown, 
MEDIUM. /. [medinm, Latin.] 98 
1. Any thing iutervening. Bacon. 


2. Any thing uſed in tatiocination, in order 
5 Bakers © 


to a concluſion. 
3- The middle place or degree; the juſt tem- 


perature between extremes. L"Eftranges. . 

ME'DLAR, .. [meſpilus, Latin. ] £ | I'm 
1. A tree. * Miller. 
2. The fruit of that tree. Cleaveland. 

7 — . v. a. To mingle. Spenſer, 


ME DLV. J. A mixture; a miſcellany; a min- 
gled maſs. 5 „ ir 
ME DLEV. a. Mingled; confuſed. Dryden. 
MEDU'LLAR.” 
MEDU'LLARY. \ ing tothe marrow. ' Cheyne, 
MEED. /.. [med, Saxon. | 3 
I. Reward; recompence. Milton. 
2. Preſent; gift. Shakſpeare. 
MEEK. 2. [minkr, Iſlandick. ] Mild of temper 3 
not proud; not rough; ſoft; gentle. Milton. 
To ME'EKEN. v. a. [from-meek.] To make 
meek ; to ſoften. | Thomſon. 
MEEK LY. ad. [from meek.] Mildly ; gently. 
MEEKNESS. ſ. [from meek. ] denen 
mildneſs; ſoftneſs of temper. Atterburys 
MEER. 4. [See Mar.] Simple; unmixed. 
MEER. /. [See Mak. ] A lake; a boundary, 
ME'ERED. 3. Relating to a boundary. Shak, 
MEET. a. ' 85 en nn, 
1. Fit; proper; qualified. | 
2. MgET with, Even with. 'Shakſpeare. 
To MEET. 5. a. pret. Inet; I hawe met; par- 
ticip. met. me van, Saxon, to find.] N 
1. To come face to face; to encounter. Shak, 
- 2. To join another in the ſame place. Shatf. 
3- To cloſe one with another. Addiſon. 
4. To find; to light ou. 
To MEET. v. . N : 
1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face; 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. Deen. 
3. To aſſemble; to come together. Tilletſen. 
4. To MT quith. To light on; to find. 
5. To Mr with, To join. 


| 8 
6. To MET with, To utter vnexpe bed. 


SY * 
. 
8. To obviate. A latiniſm. dad.” 


9. To advance half way. Sos Santi. 
ME'ETER. /. [from meer.] One that accots 
another. Sb peare. 
MEETING. ſ. from nieet.] L 
1. An aſſembly; a convention. Sprotte 
2. A congreſs. Shakſpeares 


2. A conventicle; an aſſembly of diſſenters. 
4. A cooflux: as, the meeting of vo rivers, 
ME'ETING-HOUSE. /.- {meeting and brufe. 
Place where diſſenters aſſembleto warthip. 
MERTLY , ad. | from che adj. Fitly 1 om 


A. 
MEDITERRA'NE. { a. med us and tends b 


a. [ medullaire, F r.] Pertan. 


" Whitgifie. 


Popes 


Rr 
EN -— 4 * * 


* te ara = 


M E I. 


MEETNESS. J, Chem ner.] Fitneſs; pro- 


priety. 

ME*GRIM,. f. {from bemicrany.] Diſorder of 
the head. Bacon. 
To MEINE. . 4. To mingle. Ainſworth. 
ME'INY. {. (menu, Saxon. ] 
- domeſtick ſervants. "  Shakſpeare. 
MELANAGO'GUES. /. [from A, and 
4] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed par- 

_ ticularly to purge off black choler. 
MELANCHOTICK. 2. [from melancholy.] 
Diſordered with melancholy ; fanciful ; hypo- 
chondriacal. | 
MELANCHOLY. Ake Meave; and xonn. ] 
t. A diſeafe ſuppoſed to proceed from a re- 
of black bile. Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind is 
. always fixed on one object. 
1. A gloomy, penſive, diſcontented temper. 
eee Taylor. 
MELANCHOLY. a. { melancbolique, French. ] 
t. Gloomy ; diſmal. . Denham. 


2 Difeaſed wich melancholy; fanciful  ha- 


| itually ae jected. Locke. 
MELICE'RIS. . LN. ] Meliceris is a 


- tumour encloſed in a cyftis, and confiſting of 
matter like honey; it gathers without pain, 
nnd gives way to preſſure, but returns again. Sh. 
MELILOT. . [ meliket, French, meliletus, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 
Te MELIORATE. . 4. [ meliorer, French, 
from melier, Lat.] To better ; to improve; 
do mend; to exalt. : South. 


rovement; act of bettering. Bacon. 


MELIO'RITY. ſ. [from melior, Latin. ] State 

| of being better. b Bacon. 

To MELL. v. 2. [meler, French. ] To mix; to 
meddie: - 


MELLIFEROVUS. 2. ProduQtive of wo 
LLIFICA*'TION./. [mel/ifico, Latin. ] The 
dart or practice of making honey. Arbuthnot. 
MELLLIFLUENCE.. , ( and fue, Latin. ] 
A honied flow; a flow of ſweetneſs. 


MELLIFLUENT. 7 a. [me and flxo, Latin. ] 
MELLIFLUOUS. F Flowing with honey. $4. 
ME'LLOW. 2. ERROR | 

83. Soft with ripeneſs; full ripe. 


2. Seft in ſound. 

d Soft ; unctuous. | acon. 
Drunk; melted down with. drink. Reſcom · 
Ts MELLOW. S. a: I from the noun- 


1. To ripen; to mature; to ſoften by ripe- 
2. To ſoften. f | Mortimer. 
3. To mature to perfection. Deden. 


To MELLOW: . . Te be matured;. to 
9 2 Fi £70 8 

'MELLOWNESS. {+ {fron mellow] ; 

. Maturity of fruits ;. ripeneſs; ſoftneſs by 
maturity. eee AT 
2. Maturity; full 


MELOCU'TON... 7. { melecotonc,:Span'h.}, A 
f .  Obſalete. | Bacon. 
LO'DIQU 


e > 


z 
or . 


A retinue; 


Clar endon. 


Shakſpeare. 


enſer. 


Di 8 
— 


Donne. 


. . {from lady. Mugeal; 


M E M 


MELO'DIOUSLY. ad. [from melo; 
| fically; 3 our] Mu. 
MELO'DIOUSNESS. f. [ from 
ME um ra. +=” My nelodins, ] 
ELCDY. . [Gedi] Muſick : 
ny of eg (meAetic.} Molick ; hams. 


ME'LON. /. [melo, Latin.] N 
1. A plant. Miller 
2. The fruit. Nambers. 

ME'LON-THISTLE. . A plant. Mit 


To MELT. v. a. Imylxan, Saxon, ] 
1. To diſſolve ; to make liquid: commonly 
by heat. Locke, 
2. To diſſolve; to break in pieces. Burat. 
3+ To ſoften to love or tenderneſs. Addiſ.n, 

4. To waſte away. 

To MELT. IV. N. 4 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve. Dryden, 

2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle paſ. 
ſion; to grow tender, mila, or gentle. $hab(p, 
3. To be diſſolved; to loſe ſubitance. Shakjp, 
4+ To be ſubcued by affliction. Pſalm, 

ME'LTER. ſ. [from me/t.] One that melts 
metals. | 

ME'LTINGLY. ad. [from melting.) 
ſometbing melting. Sidney, 

ME'LWEL. . A kind of fiſh. 

MEMBER. f. [membre, French.] . 

1. A limb; a part appendant to the body, 


S'dney. 
Like 


2. A _ of a diſcourſe or period; a head; 
e. Wai. 


a clau i. 
3. Any part of an integral. Addiſen, - 
4. One of a community. . Addijen, 


ME'MBRANE. 1 Latin.] A 
membrane is a web of ſeveral forts of fibres, in- 
_ terwoven for the wrapping up ſome parts; the 
fibres give them an elaſticity, whereby they 
can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they 
contain. : | Rzincy 
MEMBRANA'CEQUS, ) 4. een Fr, 
MEMBRA'NEOUS. rom membrana, 
MEM BRANO Us. Lat.] Conſiſting 
of membranes. Biyle 


 MEME'NTO /. [Latin] A memorial; no- ' 


tice; a hint to awaken the memory. Bain 
MEMOIR, / [memcire, French. ] 5 
1. An account of tranſactions familiarly vrit- 
ten. n Prirs 
2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 49. 
ME'MORABLE, a. {[memorabilis, Latin.] 
Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. Dr. 


ME MORABLV. d. [from memorable.] In 


a manner worthy of memory. 
MEMORANDUM. ſ. {[Latin.] A note 0 
help the memory. ; Swift. 
MEMORIAL. -a. Memorial, Latin. ] 
1. Preſervative of memory. rim. 
2. Contained in memory. Mali. 
MEMORIAL. . A monument; ſomething 
to preſerve memory. ; Sovthe 
MEMO'RIALIST. /. [from memorial. a; 
who writes memorials. SpeAatire 
To MEMORT ZE. v. a. [from memory. ] To 
record ; to commit to memory by . 


MEMQRY-f. Leere, Latin.) op 


Sbalſpeare. 


MEN 


$4 85 5 2 a Ring 
The power of retaining or recolle&i1 
Minges pet; retention; reminiſcence; recol- 


4 Locke . 
lection * | 
2. Exemption from oblivion. * 


Jime of knowledge. 0 
0 erate j oe] record. Addi ſon. 
5. RefleQtion ; attention. Not in ule, Sb. 
MEN. The plural of man. Z | 
EN PLEASER. / en and pleoſer.] One too 
"careful to pleaſe others. Epbeſians. 
T+ MENACE. v. 4. [menacer, French. | To 
threaten ; to threat. | Shakſpeare. 
MENACE. [. [menace, French, from the verb.] 
Threat. 8 85 Brown. 
MENACER. /. [menaceur, Fr.] A threatener ; 
one that threats. | — Philips. 
MENAGE. /. French. ] A collection of ani- 
EE 2 Addiſon. 
MENAGOGUE. / .[ 14365 and Ayu] A me- 
dicine that promotes the flux of the menſes. 
To MEND. v. 4. [emendo, Latin. ] 
1. To repair from breacn or decay. Cbron. 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. Pope. 
3. To help; to advance. T.ocle. 
„ To improve 5 to increaſe. Dryden. 
To MEND. v. a. Io grow better; to advance 
in any good. f Pope. 
MENDABLE. a. [from mend. ] Capable of 
" being mende. 85 
MENDATCITY. , {from mendax, Latin. ] 
Falſehood. 8 „ Brows 
MEN DER. ſ. [from mend.] One that makes 
any change for the better. Shakſpeare. 
MENDICANT. a. { mendicans, Lat,] Begging ; 
r to a ſtare of beggary. | * ; 


beggar; one of ſome begging fraternity. 
To MENDICATE: v. @. [mendico, Latin; 
mendier, French] To beg; to aſk alms. b 


| MENDICITY. /. [ mendicitas, Latin. ] The 
fe of a beggar, 7 | 8 
MENDS, for amends. 


Shakſpeare. 

MENIAL. a. [from meiny.] Belonging to the 
retinue, or train of ſervants, . Dryden, 

MENIAL. /. One of the train of ſervants. 


{ MENINGES. , [perſyS-] The 8 


zue the two membranes that envelope the 
brain, which are called the pia mater and 
dura mater. 5 

MENO'LOGY. . [peroncyr.] A regiſter of 
months. . Stilling fleet. 

ME NOW. /. commonly minew. A fiſh. 

MENS AL. a. Lnenſalis, Latin.} Belonging 
to the table; tranſacted at table., Clariſſa. 

MENSTRUAL. a. [menftruzs, Latin.]  - 
1. Monthly ; happening once a'month ; laſt- 
ing a month.” Bentley. 
2, Pertaining to a menſtruum. Bacon. 


MENSTRUQUS. a. { nenſtruns, Latin.) Hav- 


ofthe catemenia. Brown, 
MENSTRUUM:”" J. All liquors are calied 
meyfiruums which are uſed as diſſolvents, or 
to extract the virtues of ingredients by infu- 
lion, decoction. 5 Quincy. 


MENSUR ABILITY. F - [menferatilie? F 2 


Capacity of being meaſuied. © 


iddes. - 


| MENDICANT. J. {mendicant, French.] A 


* 


3 45 


2 * 


ME'NSURABLE. «. 


ſurable ; that may be meaſured. 
ME'NSURAL. a. 


ky Fo 
1 
„ 


- | Helder. 
from menſura, Latin. 
Relating to Beste. » Pte le” + 
To MENSURATE. v. a. {from menſuray 
Latin. ] To meaſure; to take the dimenſion 
way ig . 
MENSURA'TION. /. [from menſura, Lat.] 
The act or practice of meaſuring ; reſult of 
meaſuring. x Arbuthints 
MENTAL. @. [mentis, Latin. ] Intellectual; 
_ exiſting in the mind. Milton, 
MENTALLY. ad. (from. mental.] Intellec- 
tually; in the mind: not practically, but in 
thought or meditation, Bentley. 
MENTION. . [mentio, Latin. ] Oral or 
written recital of any thing. Rogers. 
To ME'NTION. v. a. [mentionner, French. ] 
To write or expreſs in words or writing. I/. 
MEPHI'TICAL. a. [mepbitis, Latin.] IIl- 
ſavoured ; ſtinking. | Quincy. 
MERACIOUsS. a. | meracus, Lat.] Strong ; racy. 
ME'RCABLE. a. pp Latin. ] To be ſold 
or bought. | | | Die. 
MERCANTANT. /. [mercantante, Ital.] 
A foreigner, or foreign trader. Shakſpeare. 
MERCANTILE. 4. Trading; commercial. 
MERCAT. {. [mercatus, Latin. ] Market; 
trade; time or place of trade. Spratt. 
MERC ATURE. /. [mercatuia, Latin.] The 
practice of buying and ſelling. N 
ME RCENARINESS. ſ. ſtrom mercenary.} 
Venality; reſpect to hire or reward. Boyle. 
MERCENARY. a. [ mercenarius, Latin. e 
nal; hired; ſold for money. Hayward. 
MERCENARY. / [ mercerairey French. A 
hireling; one retained or ſerving for pay. 
ME'RCER. /. [mercier, French. ] One who 
ſells filks. 2 
MERC ERV. , [mercerie, Fr. from mercer. 
Trade of mercers; traffick of ſilks. Graunt. 
To MERC HAND. v. 2. [merchander, Er. J 
To tranſact by tralfick.  - Bac 
MERCHANDISE. /. [merchandiſe, Fel 
1. Traffick; commerce; trade. Taylors 
2. Wares; any thing to be bought or ha 


To MERCHANDISE. v. n. To trade; to 


. traffick ; to exerciſe commerce. Brerewood. 
MERCHANT. J. [merchand, Fr.] One who 


trafficks to remote countries. Aadiſen. 
MERCHANTLIKE. 2 3. Like a merchant. 
ME'RCHANTLY. inſwerth. 


MERCHANTABLE. a. [from merchant.] 
Fit to be bought or ſold, | 


ME'RCHANT-MAN. J. A hip of trade. 


nifies merciful. Not uſed. | — 
MERCIF UL. a. 1 and full.] Compaſ- 

ſionate; tender; kind ; unwuling to puniſh 3 
willing to pity and ſpare. Deus 
ME'RCIFULLY. ad. {from merciful.] Ten- 

derly ; mildly ; with pity» Atterbury» 


ME'RCIFULNESS. /; «= merciful. ] Ten- 


derneſs; willingneſs are, Hammond. 


ME'RCILESS. a. from mercy.] Void of mer- 
cy; * hardhearted. : 
L | 


ME'R= 


[menſura, Lat.] Mea- 


t te . Brown. 
ME'RCIABLE. 2. The word in Spenſer fig- 
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MERCILESSLY. ad. [from mercheft.] In 2 
manner void of pity. 


ME*RCILESSNESS. / [from mercileſs. } Want 
So 


MERCURIAL. @. [ mercurialis, Latin. ] 

1. Formed under the influence of Mercury 
active; ſprightly. | Bacon. 

. 2. Confilting of quickſilver. 

MERCURIFICA'TION. , [from mercury.] 

The act of mixing any thing with rk 

: ; Boyle. 

MERCURY. ,. [mercurivs, Latin. ] 10 

1. The chymiſt's name for quickflver is mcr- 


cury. Hill. 
3. A newggpaper. RE : 


4. It is applied to the earriers of news. 
ME'RCURY. / | mercurialis, Latin. ] A plant. 
ME RCV. ,. [merci, French.] 

1. Tendernefs; goodneſs; pity; willingneſs 

to fave; clemency; mildneſs; unwillingneſs 

to puniſh, _ 

2. Pardon. | Dryden. 

3. Diſcretion ; power of acting at pleaſure. . 


' MERCY-SEAT./. The covering of the ark 


of the covenar.t, in which the tables of the 
law were depcfited : it was of gold, and at its 
two ends were fixed the two cherubim, of the 
fame metal, which, with their wings extended 
forward, ſeemed to form a throne. 
MERE. a. [nern, Lat.] That or this only; 
ſuch and nothing elſe ; this only. Atterbary. 


' MERE or mer lignify the ſame with the 


Saxon mene, a pool or lake. 
MERE. ſ. [mepe, Saxon. | 
© 1. A pool; communly a large pool or lake. 

2. A boundary. 5 Hacon. 
MERELY. ed. [from mere.] Simply; only: 

thus and no other way. Swift. 
MERETRICIOUS. . [meretricizs, Latin, ] 

Whoriſh; fuch as is practiſed by proftitutes ; 

alluring by falſe ſhow. | Roſcan:mon. 
MERETRICIOUSLY «dg. [from meretrici- 

eng. Whorithly ; after the manner of whores. 


. Gibſ-n, 


 MERETRICIOUSNESS. /. {from-meretrici- 


— Falſe allurement like thoſe of trumpets. 
MERITDIAN. /. {meridien, French. ] 


1. Noon; mid-day. Dryden. 


2. The line drawn from north to fouth, Which 


the ſun croſſes at noon. Watts. 

3. The particular place or ſtate of any thing. Ha. 

4. The higheit point of. glory or power. Sh. 
MERTDIAN. 4. | | 

1. Being at the point ef noon. 

2. Extended from north to fouth. 

J. Raiſed to the higheit point, 
MERTDIONAL.'a. { eridionat, French. ] 
"> The Southern. Wes : : : 

2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. 
MERIDIONALFTY, /. from meridional ] 


Milken. 
Boyle. 


Poſition in the ſouth; aſpect toward the ſouth. - 


MERIDIONALLY. ad. [from meridional. }] 
In the direction of the meridian. Brown. 
MERIT. /. I neritum, Latin. ; 


1. Deſert; excellente deſei ving honour or re- 


Dryden. 


P/a'ms.. 


Excdus. 


Brawn. - 


MES 


2. Reward deſerved. 
3. Claim; right. 

To MERIT. v. 4. [meriter, French. ] 
1. To deſerve; to have a right to claim an 
thing as deſerved. South, 
*. To deſerve; to earn. ; Stalpeare, 

MERITO'RIOUS. @. { mrritoire, French, from, 
merit.] Deferving of reward; high in deſert, 


Pri. 
D Aden. 


2 Sandirſen. 
MERITORIOUSLV. ad. [from meritoricus,] 
In ſuch a manner as to deferve reward. it. 
MERITORIOUSNESS. /. [ from meritcrious,] 
The act or ſtate of deſerving well. Soth. 
ME RTTO Tr. f. [ofcillum, Latin.] A king af 
play. Ainſzoerth, 
ME'RLIN.. 5 A kind of hawk. Sidn: 
ME'RMAID. / 
ſea woman. Davig, 
MERMAID's-TRUMPET. /. A kind of 6, 
MERRILY. ad. [from merry.] Gayly; airily ; 
__ cheerfully ; with mirth. Granville, 
MERRIMAKE. ſ. [merry and mate. A feſ. 
tival; a meeting for mirth. % Spenſer, 
To MERRIMAKE. Vs B+» In; to be 
Jovial. 1 Cay, 
MERRIMENT. . [from e 
gayety; cbeerfulneſs; laughter, %%%, 
MERRIN ESS. /. ¶ from merry. ] Mirth; meny 
di ſpoſition. Sbalſſcari. 
MER RY. a. 
1. Laughing; loudly cheex(u} ; gay of heart. 
2. Cauſing laughter. Shall peara 
3. Proſperous. Dig der. 
4. To make MERRY. To junket; to be jo. 
vial. ; L'Eftrangs 
MERRY-A'NDREW. ſ. A buffoon; a 20]; 
a jack- pudding. L' Eftrang:. 
MERRY. THOUGHT. f. [merry ard thought. 
A forked bone on the body of fowls. Eclard 
ME'RSION. /. [mercic, Latin.] The ad of 
ſinking, or thruſting overhead. Ainſworth, 


- MESE'EMS. imperſonal verb. I think; it ap- 
pears to me. i | Sidrey, 
MESENTE'RICK. 4. [meſenterique, French.) 


| Relating to the meſentery. Cheyne, 
ME'SENTERY. /. [Aer brleguore ] That round 
which the guts are convolved. Arbutonits 
MESERA'ICK. 2. [H agawy; mere t, 
French. ] Belonging to the meſentery. Arbil. 
MESH. /. ſmaſche, Dutch. ] The incerſtc 
of a net; the ſpace between the threads of a 
net. Blackmirts 
To MESH. v. a. [from the nous. ] To catch 
in a net; to enſnare. Dehn 
ME'SHY. 4. [from mp. ] Reticulated; of 
network, C 
ME SLIN. . [for miſeeilane.] Mixed com: 


as, wheat and rye. Hoster. 


MESOLEU'CYS. , [Ae A bre. 


cious ſtone, black, with a ſtreak of white i 
the middle. N 
MESO'LOGARITHMS. f. [lie . 
and api3yO-.] The logarithms of the = 
and tangents, ſo denominated by Kepler. 1 
MESO'MELAS. . [Ac wQs. ] A Pes 


Builey: 
ſtone. 7 M- 


« [mer, the ſea, and.naid ] A 


ETA XAT 


_ 


| ; a third. 


META'LLINE. a. 


MET 


epi E. f. [probably miſprinted for miſ- 
wal or [pro Contempt; ſcorn. EA 
MESS. J. Les, old F rench. ] A diſh ; a quan- 

tity of food ſent to table together. Sha peare. 
T, MESS. v. 1. To eat; to feed. 


MESSAGE. . [meſſage, Fr.] An errand; 


20 thing committed to another to be told to 
Seuth. Dryden. 
MESSENGER. ,. [meſſager, French. ] One 
hg carries an errand ; one who brings an ac- 
count br foretoken of any thing, Clarendon. 
MESSI'AH. /. 
Anointed ; the Chriſt, Matis. 
MESSIEURS. f. [Fr. plural of monſicur. ] 
MESSMATE. /, [meſs and mate.] One who 
_ at the 2 7 1 | g SO 

MESSSUAGE. f. [meſſuagiun, low Latin. 
- The houſe and ground ſet apart for houle- 

hold uſes. / 3 
MET. The preterite and part. of meet. 

ar { Greek.] In rhetorick, a 
e orator. paſſes from one 


| ; Di&. 
| La. A 1 In medicine 
a CH "4 time, air, or di eaſe, 


* 


yeaua ·] Anagrammatiſm, or metagram - 
_ is a diſſolution of a name truly writ- 
ten into its letters, as its elements, and a new 
connection of it by artificial tranſpoſition, 


making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to the 


perſon named. DE LINE, Camden. 
ME'T oF [ metal, French. ] 
1. Meral is a firm, heavy, and hard ſub- 
ance, opake, fuſible by fire, and concreting 
again when cold into a ſolid body ſuch as it 
was before, which is malleable under the 
hammer. The metals are fix in number: 
1. gold; 2. filver; 
8. iron; and, 6. lead. Hill. 
2. Courage; ſpirit: more frequently written 
mettle, ke Clarendon, 


METALE'PSIS. ,. [waldangice] A conti- 
nuation of a trope in one word through a ſue- 


ceſſion of ſignifications. Bailey. 


| META'LLICAL. 2 2. [from merallum, Lat. ] 


MET&'LLICK., Partaking of metal; con- 
taining metal; conſiſting of metal. MWotton. 
METALLTTERO Us. a. { metallum and fere, 
Latin.] Producing metals. © 
| from metal. 5 
1. Imptegnated with metal. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſting of metal. Baoyle. 
E 1ALLIST. /. 8 Fr.] A worker 
in metals; one ſkilled in metals. Moxon. 
METALLO'GRAPHY. / [metallum and 
wee) An account or deſcription of 


% 


from the Hebrew. ] The 


3. copper; 4. tin; 


ME'TALLURGY. /."[metal/um and 270. 
The art of working metals, or ſeparating 
them from their ore. 

To METAMO'RPHOSE. D. 8. [ 1eflapuop- 
$699. ] To change the form or ſhape of any 


thing. | Wotton. 
METAMO'RPHOSE. FL. [ u87apuopdogice ] 
Transformation ; change of ſhape. Dryden. 


ME'TAPHOR. /. [Aar e-] The applica- 
tion of a word to an uſe to which, in its ori- 
ginal import, it cannot be put: as, he b-idles 
his anger; he deadens the ſound; the ſpring 
awakes the flowers. A metapber is a fimile 
compriſed in a word. Dryden. 

METAPHO'RICAL. : 42. [ metapboriguæ, 

METAPHO RICK. Fr.] Not literal; 
not according to the primitive meaning of 
the word; figurative, Hookers 

METAPHRA'SE. ſ. [utlevpacic.] A mere 
verbal tranſlation from one language into 

another. 

METAPHRA'ST. ſ. [jpilappagng] A literal 
tranſlator; one who tranſlates word for word 
from one language into another. 

MET APHY'SICAL. | 

METAPHY'SICK. 5 © 
1. Verſed in tmetaphyficks ; relating to me- 
taphyſicks. 

2. In Sbelſpeare it means ſupernatural or 


preternatural. : 
METAPHY'SICK. : Jo [metaphbyſique, Fr. ] 
METAPHY'SICKS: & tatlaqurinn, Onto- 


logy; the doctrine of the general affections 


of ſubſtances exiſting. Watts. 
ME'TAPLASM. /. danaeh] A figure 
in rhetorick, wherein words or letters are 
tranſpoſed contrary to their natural order. Dic. 
META'STASIS. /. [ pt#lepeoig.] Tranſlation 
or removal. arvey. 
METATA'RSAL. 3. [from metatarſus.] Be- 
longing to the metatar{us. _ 
METATA'*RSUS. [. [ite and Tago3;.] The 
middle of the foot, which is compoſed of 
five ſmall bohes GKanected to thoſe of the firſt 


part of the foot. Wiſeman. 


Dryden.” 


| if 
META”THESIS. /. [AAN] A tranſpo- ' 


ſition. , | 
To METE. v. 4. [metier, Latin.] To mea- 


ſure ; to reduce to meaſure. Creech. 
ME'TEWAND.7 fo [nete and Der. or 
ME“TEVYARD. ] A ſtaff of a cer- 


meaſures are taken. 
| . Aſcham. Leviticus, 
Fo METEMPSYCHO'SE. v. a. from me- 


tain length wherewi 


tempſycbęſit.] To tranſlate) from body to body. 


; : Peacham. 
METEMPSYCHO'SIS. J rege. 
Tbe tranſmigration of ſouls from body to 

body. £2 
ME'TEOR. /. Ala. 
air or ſey that are of 
nature. 


Any bodies in the 
flux and tranſitory 
Donne. 


Brown. © 


METEOROL.O'GICAL.” a. [from meteere=. * 


legy ] Relating to the doctrine of meteors, 


| METALLURGIST. /. [mctallum and : 
1 , 7 alum and tp M. N Howel. 
A worker in metals, | 1 METEORO'LOGIST, ＋ [from mateorulogy.] 
| e 112 . A man 
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A man ſkilled in meteors, er fludious of 1. To ſhut up; to confine 0 bügle 5 
bl 


them. Heowel. encloſe. $74" 8 
METEQRO'LOGY. . [clisgs and A.! 2. To hed the feathers, perſe % 
The doctrine of meteors. Bin. 3+ [miauler, Fr.] To cry as a cat. Gr - 
 METE'OROUS. a. {from meteor. ] Having To MEWL. v. 2. [miauler, French ] Fog | 
the nature of a meteor. Milton. ſquall as a child. Shak Fe P 
ME'TER. / {from mete.] A meaſurer. , MEZE'REON. ſ. A ſpecies of ſpurge auiy 
METHE'GLIN. /. [meddygiyn, Welſh.] Drink Hill 


made of honey boiled with water and fer- ME'ZZOTINTO. ſ. [Italian.} A kind of 
; mented. ; Dryden. graving, ſo named I nearly reſembling paint 
METHI'NKS, verb imperſonal. I think; it the word importing half. painted; it is done 
ſeems to me; meſeems. | Spenſer. by beating the plate into aſperity with a ham 
ME'THOD. / { methode, Fr. ud. .] The mer, and then rubbing it down with a ſtone : 

placing of ſeveral things, or performing ſe- MEYNT. a. Mingled. Obſolete. Spenſer. 

veral operations in ſuch an order as is moſt MI'ASM. I/. [from , inguino, to . 


convenient to attain ſome end. Watts. Such particles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to arife 
METHO'DICAL. a. [methodique, Fr. from from diſtempered, putretying, or poiſonous 

method.] Ranged or proceeding in due or juſt bodies. Hare 
Jooder.- Addiſen, MICE. The plural of mige. 4 


METHODICALLY. ad. [from metbedical.] MICHAELMAS. J. [Michal and ma.] The 
According to method and order. | Suck/ing. feaſt of the archangel Michael, celebrated on 
To METHODISE. v. a. [from methods} To _ the twenty-ninth of September. 
regulate; to diſpoſe in order. Ada ſen. To MICHE. v. n. To be ſecret d coverel; 
METHOD IST. [from nerbed ] do fculk; to lurk. | Harne. 
1. A phyſician who practices by theory. Bey. MI CHER. .. [from miche.] A lazy Joiterer, 
2. One of a new kind of —— lacey who ſkulks about in corners and by-places; 
ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to live a hedge-creeper. | Sidney, 
[ dy rules and in conſtant method. 5 MICKLE. a. [micel, Saxon.] Much; great; 
ql METHO'UGHT. The pret. of methirks. - Jana... Corder, 
| ©  METONY'MICAL. a. [from metonyny.] Put MICROCO'SM. J. [jizzO- and s. 


| dy metonymy for ſomething elſe. ; The little world. Man is ſo called. Denhay, 
i METONY'MICALLY. ad. [from metonyni- MIICROGRAPHY. / [AH e- and 5g 
1 cal.] By metonymy; not literally. Boyle. The deſcription of the parts of ſuch ver) 
| ME TO'NYMY. fe. [metonomie, Fr. AH αν,' fmall objects as are difcernible only with a 
| A rhetorical figure, by which one word microſcope. _ | (Grew, 
is put for another, as the matter for MICRO'METER. f. [ mizp®- and A7. 
the materiate; be died by ſteel, that is, by a An inſtrument contrived to meaſure Te 
ſword. : ſpaces. . 
METOPO'SCOPY. ſ. [ptirwror and oxinlu.] MICROSCOPE. . [aixz©-and cent.] An 
The ſtudy of phyfrognomy. optick inſtrument contrived to give to the 
ME'TRE. . Le Speech confined to a eye a large appearance of many objects, which 
certain number and harmonick di ſpoſition of could not otherwiſe be ſcen. - entliy. 
ſyllables; verſe; meaſure ; numbers. Aſcbam. MICROSCO'PICAL. 8 
MET RIC AL. 4. [mecricus, Latin] Keeun.  MIGROSCOPICK. & © [from gf. 


ing to metre or numbers. 1. Made by a microſcope. Arbut bt. 
METRO'POLIS. /. [rin and N.] The 2. Aſſiſted by a microſcope. Thomſon, 
mother city; the chief city of any country 3. Reſembling a microſcope. Pope, 
or diſtrict. Addiſon. MID..2. [contrafted from middle.} | 


METROPOLITAN. /. [metropolitanus, Lat.] 1. Middle; equally between two extremes, | 
A biſhop of the mother church; an arch. 2. It is much uſed in compoſition. | 
1 5 Clarendon. MIDCOURSE. f. {mid and courſe.] Middle 


* biſhops: -.- RO 
METROPOLITAN. a. Belonging to a me- of the way, | Milton. 
tropolis. 5 Rateigh. MID-DAY. . [mid and day.] Noon; me- * 
METROPOLTTICAL. a. [from metropolis.] ridian. 4 Donne. 

Chief or principal of cities. Kmlles, MIDDEST. The ſuperl. of mid. . - Sper * 


ME TTLE. /. Spirit; ſprightlineſs ; courage. MIDDLE. a. (middle, Saxon. 
ME TTLED. 2. Sprightly ; courageous. B. Jon. 1. Equally diſtant from the two extremes. 


ME'TTLESOME. 2. [ from mettle.] Spright- 2. Intermediate; e Davirt. 
y; rely; gay; briſk; aii. - Tatler, 3. Middle finger; the long finger. Sharpe 
ME'TTLESOMELY. ad. | from mettleſme.] MIDDLE. 5 
Wich ſprightlineſs. 18. Part equally diſtant from two extremities; 
MEW. ſ. {mue, F rench. ] the part remote from the verge. N Pan u 


2 1. A cage; an encloſure; a place where any 2. The time that paſſes, or even 
. thing is confined. 5 Fairfax. pen, between the beginning and end. Dryden 

2. [mæp, ey A feafowl. Dryden, MYDDLE-AGED. 4. [middle and 90 
J. MEW. v. 4. {from the noun- | Placed about the middle of life. = 5 5 
; \ 


MIS 
2 


MIDDLEMOST. . [from middle. ] Being 
in the middle. 1a; FH Newton. 
-MYDDLING. . [from middle.) 
1. Of middle rank. L'Eſtrange. 
2. Of moderate ſize; having moderate qua- 
 lities of any kind. : © 
- *MIDGE. {. mige, Saxon. \ 
. . [mid and beaven.] The 
- middle of the ſky. DE ; Milton. 
MIDLAND. a. [mid and land.] 
1. That is remote from the coaſt. Hale. 
2. Surrounded by land ; mediterranean. Dryd. 
MIDLEG. / [mid and leg.] Middle of = leg. 
| acon. 


M“ DMOS T. 4. {from nid.] Middle. 


MIDNIGHT. . The noon of night; the 


depth of night; twelve at night Arterbury. 


: IFF. {, ſmivhmge, Saxon. ] The dia- 
m_ Fl . 927 67 ; Milton. 


phragm. K 
MID-SEA. ſ. The Mediterranean ſea. Dryden. 


MIDSHIPMAN. . Midfvipmen are officers | 


aboard a ſhip, next in rank to lieutenants. 
» MIDST., ſ Middle. © © Taylor. 

-MIDST. a. [from middeft.] Midmoſt; being 
in the middle. . Dryden. 
MIDSTRE AM. ſ. [mid and ſtream.] Middle 
of the ſtream. | Diyden. 
MIDSUMMER. ( [id and ſummer.] The 

ſummer ſolſtice. Swift. 
MIDWAY. J. [mid and wvay.] The part of 

the way equally dittant from the beginning and 
E S'!balſpeare. 
MrDWAV. 2. Middle between two places Sh. 
MrD WAV. ad.” In the middle of the paſſage, 

: f CN Ho ? Dryden. 
MIDWIFE. /. A woman who aſſiſts women in 
| childbirth. | Y Donne. : 
MIDWIFERY. . from _—_— 
1. Aſſiſtance given at childbirth, _ 

2. Trade of a midwife, "<6 
J. Act of production; help to production. 
MTD WINTER. /. [mid and winter. ] The 

wan folffice, fo 1 = = + | + Dryden. 
MIEN. . ine, Fr.] Air; look; manner; 
pteſence; appearance. Waller. 
'MIGHT, The preterite of ay. | 

MIGHT. /. Imizhx, Saxon. ] Power bigger 3 


Co 


force E 
MIGHTILY, ad, [from mighty.) F 
1. With great power; ' powerfully ; effica- 
ciouſiy J forcibly. © © HFocter. 
2. Vehemently; vigorouſly; viokntly: Sb. 
3- In a great degree; very much. Specrator. 


MIGHTINESS. . rrom mighty. ] Power; 
greatneſs; Hehe, Aur wy eee 
MIGHTY. CI 5 Rs 
1. Strong; rallant, » > Milton. 
2. Powerful. | Genefis. 
3. Impetuous; violent. Iſaiah. 
4. Vaſt; enormous; bulk y. ton. 
5+ Excellent; of ſuperiour eminence. Dryden. 
FR. Forcible ; efficacious. _ Eſaras. 
MIGHTY. 24. In a great degree. Prior. 


MIGRA'TION./[. '[mipratio, Latin] 
I, Act of 3 — ; ) | 
4+ Change of place; removal, Mood ward. 


ts 


Eraunt. 


* Brown. 


MILCH. a. [from milk.] Giving milk. Sh. 
MILD. a. [mild, Saxon.] | 7 
1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; merci- 
ful; compaſſionate z not cruel. Rogers. 
2. Soft; gentle; not violent. Pope. 
3+ Not acrid; not corroſive ; not acrimonious z | 
demuſent; aſſuaſive. Arbuthnot. 
4. Not ſharp; mellow; ſweet; having no 
mixture of acidity. OA Davies, 
MILDEW. /. [milveape, Saxon. ] Mildew is 
a dewy moiſture which falls, and by its acri- 
mony corrodes the plant: or, mildexv is rather 
> a concrete ſubſtance, which exſudes through 
the pores of the leaves. What the gardeners 
commonly call mildezv is an inſect, which 
preys upon this ex ſudation. Hill, 
7 MILDEW. v. a. To taint with mildew. Gay. 
MILDLY. ad. from mild.] 
1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. Dryden. 
2. Gently ; not violently. -  . * Bon. 
MILDNESS. /. [from mild.] Gentleneſs; 
tenderneſs; merey; c.emency. Addiſon. 
MILE. /. [mille paſſus, Lat.] The uſual mea- 
ſure of roads in England, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fixty yards. Clarendin. 
MILESTONE. ſ. [mile and fone.] Stone ſet 
to mark the miles. 7-4 
MYLFOIL. /. [millefolium, Latin.) A plant, 
the ſame with yarrow. Dryden. 
MILIARY. &. [ milium, Lat. millet. ] Small; 
_ reſembling a millet ſeed. Cheyne. 
MTLIARY fever. A fever that produces ſmall 
- eruptions. * 
MTLICE. ſ. [Fr.] Standing force. Temple. 
MILITANT. a. {milirans, Latin. | 
1. Fighting; proſecuting the buſineſs of a ſol. 
dier. | . FPß,penſer. 
2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 


world. 4A term applied to the church of 
Chriſt on earth, as oppoſed to the church 
triumphant, Rogers. 
— bn a. [militaris, Latin. ] 

1. Engaged in the life of a ſoldier; ſoldierly. 

| | 5 Hooker. 

2. Suiting a ſoldier; pertaining to a ſoldier ; 
warlike. . Priors 
3. Effected by ſoldiers. Bacon. 


MILTTIA. ,. [ Latin. ] The trainbands ; the 
ſtanding force of a nation. Clarendon, 

MILK. ,. [meelc. Saxon. 

1. The liquor with which animals feed their 


young from the breaſt. ' © Flyer 
2. Emulſion made by contuſion of ſeeds: as, 
milk of almonds. 8 Bacon. 


To MILK. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To draw milk from the breaſt by the hand. | 
| %y PEW OY > RN Pope. 
2. To ſuck.  - Shakſpeares 
MYLKEN. a. {from milk.] Senn milk. 
Op PE ts Temples 
MYLKER. /. [from milk.] One that milks ani- 
mals. 8 | Dryden, 


MILKINESS. /. [from milky.] Softneſs like 
that of mille; approach to the nature @ _ 
: ' „ 
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MILKLIVERED. a. [milk and liver.] Cow- 


ardiy z timorous ; fainthearted. Shaxſpeare- 
MILK MAID. /. [ik and maid. ] Woman 
employed in the dairy. 


ſells milk. 
MYLKPAIL., & [ and Pail.] Veſſe into 
which cows are milked. Watts. 
MILKPAN. fo {milk and pern.] Vetlel in 
which milk is kept in the dairy, Bacon. 
MILKPO'TTAGE. . [milk and putage.] 
Food made by boiling milk with water and 
oatmeal. | | Loc ke. 
MI'LKSCORE, ſ. [milk and ſcore.] Account 
of milk owed for, ſcoured on a board. Addiſon. 


MYLKSOP. /. [milk and ſep.] A loft, mild, 


effemĩinate, feeble-minded man. Spenſer. 
MILE TOOTH. ſ. [milk and 7corb. ] DMilkteetb 
are thoſe ſmall teeth which come fourth before, 
when a foal is about three months old. 
. Farrier's Dict. 
MILK THISTLE. ſ. Ii and tb: plants 
that have a white juice are named milky. ] An 
herb. | 
MILK TREFOIL. /. [cytiſzs.] An herb. 


NT LK VETCH. /. f[aftragalus.] A plant. 


MILEWEED. ſ. [milk and <vzed.] A plant. 
MILKWHITE. a. [milk and ewtite.) White 
as milk. | Dryden. 


_MILKWORT. J. [milk and 4v0rt.] A bell- 


ſhaped flower. : l : 
MILKWOMAN. / [milk and <voman.] A 
worm an whoſe buſineſs is to ſerve families with 


milk. Arbuthnot. 
MILKV. a. [from mit.] 

1. Made of milk. 

2. Reſembling milk. Arbuthnoet. 

3. Vielding milk. Ræſcummon. 


4+ Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. Shakſp. 


MILKY-WAY. |. [ milky and way.] The ga- 


laxy. The mi/ky-2way is a broad white track, 
encompaſſing the whole heavens, in ſome pla- 


with a ſingle one. It conſiſts of an innume- 
rable quantity of fixed itars, different in ſitua- 


ation and magnitude, from the confuſed mix- 


ture of whoſe light its white colour is ſup- 
poſed to be occaſioned. Harris. 


MILL. fo [A.] An engine or fabrick in 
which corn is ground to meal, or any other 


body is comminuted. barp. 


To MILL. b. a. [from the noun ; Ar. 


1, To grind; to comminute. 
2. To beat up chocolate. ; 
3. To ſtamp coin in the mints. - Addiſon. 


do other wheels, . Mortimer. 
MTLL-DAM. ſ, [mill and dam.] The mound 
by which the water is kept up to raiſe it fer 
the mill. | 
MILL. HORSE. f. Horſe that turns a mill. 


MILLMOUNTAINS. ſ. An herb. Ainſiv. 


MILL TEETH. /. Lill and recb. The 
grinders, Afrbutbnot. 


MILLENARIAN. /. [from millenarius, Lat.] 


r. 


| Addiſon.” 
MILKMAN. /. [niit and man.] A man who | 


Mortimer. 


MIM 


One who expects the millennium. 
MILLEN ARY. a. [ millena ire, Fr.] Conſiſt 
ing of a thouſand. 130 Arbutbrac, 
MI'LLENIST. J. [from mille, Latins} Ong 
that holds the millennium. 
MILLENNIUM. . [Latin.] A thouſang 
years; generally taken for the thouſand years 
during which, according to an ancient tradi. 
tion in the church, grounded on a doubtful text 
in the Apocalypſe, our bleſſed Saviour ſhall 
reign with the faithful upon earth after the fe. 
ſurrection, before the final cumpletion of 
beatitude. 5 ; Burntt, 
MILLE'NNIAL. a. [from millinnium, Latin,] 
Pertaining to the ullennium. Burn, 
MUELLEPEDES. /. [lle and Pes, Lat.] Wood. 
lice fo called from their numerous feet. Mar. 


MILLER. /. [from ill.] One who attends 3 


mill. 
MILLER. f. A fly. Ain. 
MYILLER's-THUMB, {. A ſmall fiſh found in 
brooks, called likewiſe a buli-head. 
MILLE'SIMAL. a. | millefimus, Latin.] Thou. 


Bren, 


 ſandth. Watt, 

MYLLET. J. [millium, Latin. ] | 
1. A plant. | Arbut brit. 
2. A kind of fiſh. Carew, 


MrLLINER. f{. One who ſells ribands and 
dreſſes for women. | Tatler. 
MPFLLION. /. [ milliogne, Italian.] 
1. The number of a hundred myriads, or ten 
hundred thouſand. Sbakſpeare, 
2. A proverbial name for any very great num. 
ber. Locle. 


MIL. LION TH. a. [from millicn.] The ten 


hundred thouſandth. Bentley, 


MILLSTONE. ſ. [ill and flone.] The ſtone 


by which corn is comminuted. £'Eftrarge, 
MILT. ,. [mi/dt, Dutch. ] 
1. The ſperm of the male fiſh. Walz, 
2. [miir, Saxon. ] The ſpleen. 


To MIL'T. v. a. [from the noun. ] To impreg- 
ces with a double path, but for the moſt part 


nate the roe or ipawn of the female ith. 
MILTER. /. [from milt.] The he of any fiſh, 


the ne being called ſpawner.  Walm. 
. MI'LTWORT. / An herb. Ain worth. 


MIME. , a-] A buffoon who practiſes gel- 
ticulations, either repreſentative of ſome action, 
or merely contrived to raiſe mirth, B. Junſn. 
To MIME. v. n. To play the mime. Ben Jan. 
MIMER. ſ. [from mine.) A mimick; 4 
. buffoon, | Milton» 


 MIMICAL. 4.  [mimicvs, Latin.] Imitative 


befitting a mimick ; acting the mimick. Dry, 


42 MI MICALLV. ag. [from mizical. In im 
 WFLE-COG- / The genticulations on the cir- 
cumference of wheels, by which they lock in- 


tation; in a mimical manner. 
MEMICK. /. | mimicus, Latin. ] 

1. A ludicrous imitator;. a þuffoon who £0- 

pies another's a& or manner. Prin. 

2. A mean or ſervile imitator - | 
MI'MICK. a. [mimicus, Lat.] imitative. dw. 
To MI'MICK. w. 4. [from the noun.) To 

imitate as a buffoon; to ridicule by a buff 

imitation. © Granvill 


MIMICKRY. /. [from minick.] Burleſque 


peftats q 
7 


prege 
| fiſh, 


altos 
north, 
gel 
ion, 
onſons 
Ju 
k; 4 
ſilton. 
tive; 
Dryd, 

imj- 


0 C0- 
Prin. 


I, MIND. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


_ tains metals or minerals, 
2. A cavern dug under any fortification, that 
it may fink for want of ſupport ;. or, in mo- 

+, Yern war, that powder may be lodged in. it, 


Sig 


MIN 
MIMO'GRAPHER. Y [mimur and 24g. 


A writer of farces. 
N re 1008.4. [minax, Lat ] Full of threats. 


MINA CITY. , {from minex, Lat.] Diſpo- 


- fition to uſe thteats. f 
MINATORY, 4. [minor, Latin.) Threaten- 
\ ing. „ N 2 Bacon. 
0, MINCE. v. 4. [from miniſh.]J ] 
I. To cut into very ſmali parts. South, 


2. To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, dy a 


le at a time; to palliate. Woodward. 
| 1 Fo Hank with affected ſoftneſs ; to clip 


the words. A Shakſpeare. 
To MINCE. v. u. = 
3, To walk nicely. by ihort ſteps. Pepe. 


2. To ſyeak ſmall and imperfectly. Dryden. 
MINCINGLY. ad. {trom mince. ] In tmall 

arts ; not fully. _ Hloober. 
MIND. / (Se mand, Saxon. ] 
1. Intelligent power. 


* 


Shakſpeare. 


2. Liking; choice; inclination; propenſion; 


ntfection. : Hacker. 

3. Thoughts; ſentiments. Dryden. 
J. Opinion. 5 'Cranwille. 
5. Memory; remembrance. Atterbury. 


I. To mark; to attend. Roſcommon. 
4:4 To put in mind; to remind. Burzct. 
To MIND. v. z. To incline; to be diſpoſed. Sp. 
MN DED. a. [from mird.] Diſpoſed; inclined; 

aſtected. ' 


heedful ; having memory. Hammond. 
MINDEULLY- ad. Attentively. = 
"MINDFULNESS. /. [from mindful. ] Atten- 
tion; regard. 85 5 ; 
"MINDLESS. a. [from mind.] 3 
I. Inattentive; regardleſs. Prior. 

2. Not endued with a mind; having no in- 
. -telleQtual powers. _ Danes. 


 MIND-STRICKEN. 4. [mind and ftricken.] 


Moved ; affected in his mind. Sidney. 
MINE, pronoun poſſeſſwe. [ myn, Sax. ] Belong- 
ing tome. a Dryden. 
MINE, . [myzon and own, Welth.] 
1. A place or cavern in the earth which con- 
| Boyle. 


which deing fired, whatever is over it may be 


N codtvard. 


_. to deſtroy by ſlow degrees. Shakſpeare. 
MINER. . [mineur, French. ] 
1. One who digs for metals. . Dryden. 


_ 2. One who makes military mines. Tatler. 


MINERAL. J. [minerale, Latin. ] Foflil body; 


„matter dug out of mines.  Wocdward. 
MINERAL. 4, Confifling of foſſil bodies. 
MINERALIST. f. [from mineral.) One ſkilled 
employed in minerals. © ' Boyle. 
MINER A'LOGIST. /. {from mineral and 
.] One who diicourſes on minerals. 


£ 


| Tillotjon. © 
MINDFUL. 2. [ind and full.) Attentive ; | 


or their office. 
ng "Mit top. © 
To MINE. v. u. {from the 2 To dig 
mines or burtowWs. 

To MIN E. v. u. To ſap; to ruin by mines; 


: MIN 


MINERA'LOGY. / {from mineral and A. 
The doctrine of minerals. | 
MINE'VER. /. A ſkin with ſpecks of white. 
Jo MYNGLE. v. a. Lo mix; to join; to 

compound; to unite with ſomething ſo as to 
make one maſs. Rogers. 
To MINGLE. v. n. To be mixed; to be united 
with. -  . Ranvee 
MINGLE. /. [from the verb.] Mixture 5 
medley; confuſed maſs. Dryden. 
 MINGLER. /! {from ming/e.] He who min- 
gles. 3 | 
MINIATURE. ſ. Tminiature, French. ] Paint- 
'ing by powders mixed with gum and water; 
as theſe paintings are commonly ſmall, the 
Word is improperly uſed for 1epreſentation leſs 


than the reality. | Philips. 
MINIKIN. 4. Small; diminutive. Shakſpe 


MINIEIN. ſ. A ſmall fort of pins. 
MUYNIM. / {from minimus, Latin.] A ſmall 
being ; a dwarf, | Milton. 
MI'NIMUS. /. [Latin.] A being of the leaſt 
ſize. : | Sbat ſpeare. 
MINION. ſ. [mignon, French. ] A favourite; 
a darling ; a low dependant  Swifh 
MINI1OUS. 4. [from minium, Latin.] Of the 
colour of red lead or vermilion. Brown. 
To MIUNIESH. v. 8. from diminiſb.] To leſſen; 
to Jop; to impar. Pjalms. 
MINISTER. -/. [minifter, Latin.] 
1. An agent; one who is employed to any 
end; one who acts under another. | Sidney, 
2. One why is employed in che adminiftration 
of government. hy Bacon. © 
3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who per- 
forms ſacerdotal functions.  Addiſcn. 
4. A delegate; an official. Sbalſpeare. 
5. An agent from a foreign power. 3 
To MINISTER. v. a. [miziftro, Latin.] To 


give; to ſupply; to afford. Otevay. 
To MINISTER. v. n. _ | 

1. To attend; to ſerve in any office. Mil. 

2. To give medicines. | Shakſpeare. 


3. Togive ſupplies of things need ful; to give 
_ afliftance; to contribute. Smalri 
4. To attend on the ſervice of God. Romans. 
"MINISTERIAL. a. {f:om minifter.]J © 
1. Attendant; acting at command. Brozpge 
2. Acting under ſuperiour authority. Rogers. 
3. Sacerdotal ; belonging to the ecclefiaſtieks 
| Huoker. 
4. Pertaining to miniſters of ſtate, _ 3 
MINISTRERIALLV. ad. In a minifterial man- 
ner. 5 | Woodward. 
MINISTERY. /. [minifterium, 1 


ſervice; commonly miniſtry. 


' Di U 
 MINISTRAL. a. | from mirifter.] Pertaining | 


to a miniſter, | | 
MINISTRANT. a. [from miniſter.) Attend- 
ant; acting at command. Pope. 


MINISTRA'*TION, f. ¶ from minifiro, Latin. ] 

1. Agency; intervention; office of an agent 

| delegated or commiſſioned. _ Taylors 
2. Service; office; eccleſiaſtical function. 

"MINISTRY. J. [miniſfteriums Latin. ] ; 

1. Office; ſervices Sj)prafr. 

114 2. Office 
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. Office of one ſet apart to preach ; eccleſi- 


aſtical function. Locke. 

\ 15 Agency ; interpoſition. Bentley 
4. Buſineſs. Dryden. 
8. Perſons employed in the publick affairs of 
ſtate. Sqvift, 


51 NIUM. Je. [Latin.] Melt lead in a broad ear- 
ten veſſel unglazed, and ſtir it till it be cal - 
eined into a gray powder called the calx of lead; 
continue the fire, Rirving it, and it becomes 


yellow 3 put it into a reverberatory furnace, 


and it wil become of a fine red, which is the 
_ _ common-minium or red lead. Hill. 
MIN NOW. J. A very ſmall fiſh; ' 2 pink, 


The minnow, when he is in perfect ſeaſon, and 


not fick, which is only preſently after ſpawn - 


ing, hath a kind of dappled or waved colour, 


me a panther, on his fides, inclining to a 
- greeniſh and ſky colour, his belly being milk 
= white, and his back almoſt black. Walton, 
"MINOR. 4, [Latin] 
1. Petty; inconfiderable. 
2 Leſs; ſmaller. 


8 


Clarendon. 


1. One under age. | Davies. 
'2. The ſecond or e propoſition in the 
ſyllogiſm. Arbuthnot. 

” MINORATE. ws 4. [ from minor, Latin. ] 

To leſſen; to diminiſh. 

MINOR A* TION. 4. [from mi norate. ] The act 

of leſſening; diminution. | Brown, 

Po Toh [from minor, Latin. ] 


1. The ſtate of being under age. Shah ſpeare, | 


rA. 


E - 2. The fate of being leſs. _ 
The ſmaller number. 
minos and taurus, "rs ] A 

"monſter invented by the poets, half man and 
— fa 1. . Shakſpeare. 
Iminrrene, Saxon.] A mo- 
TIN ery; an ary ne fraternity 3 z. a cathe- 
+> @ral church. The word is yet retained at 
York and Lichfield, _ 
"MINSTREL. . [meneftril, Span. ] A muſician ; 
one who plays upon inſtruments. Sandys. 
*MINSTRELSEY. / [from minfrel.] 
1. Myfick; inſtrumental harmony. 
2. A n of muſicians. : 
1 Wr. F minxe, Saxon. I A plant. 
IN e Dutch. ] 
1. Til place where money is coined. Addi iſon. 
2. Any place of inyention. Sbalſpeare. 
77 MINT. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To coin; to ſtamp money. 
. Toi invent; ; to forge. 
NTA. J. \from, Ta | 
1. That which is coined or ſtamped, * Milton. 
1 — duty paid for coining.. 


MINT 


In goinag C. 
MINTM sR. . Frist and maſter. ]- 
1. One who preſdes 1 in coinage» a 


Davies. 
Milton. 


Bacon. 
f Bacon. 


mint and man.] One killed 


2. One who invents. 


3 + [menuch French. ] A ſtately re 


.- Glanville. 


—4 257 I int.]. Coiner. Camden. * 


'MIRTHLESS. 4. 


MIR 


4 [With printers. JA ſmall ſort of printin ig letter, 


[Wich muſicians. ] A note of {low lime, 
MI UTE. 4 [ minutrs, Lat.] Small; little; 
fender ; Gena in bulk, i * 
MINUTE. /. {min«tur, Lat.] 
1» The fixtieth part of an hour, Shalſpeare, 
2. Any ſmall ſpace of time, 6556 


3. The firſt draught of any agreement in 
writing. 
To» MINUTE. v. a. [minutcr, French, ] To 
ſet down in ſhort hints. Spe#atir, 
MI'NUTE-BOOK. /. {minute and beak | Book 
of ſhort hints. 

MINUTE-GLASS. ſ. [minute and glaſs.] 
Glaſs of which the ſand meaſures a minute, 
MINU'TELY. ad. {from inte. ] To a ſmall 
point; exactly. Loc be. 
MINUTELV. ad. [ from minute, the ſubſtan- 
| tive. ] Every minute ; with very little time 

intervening. Hammond, 
 MINU"TENESS. /. [from mixite.] Smallneſs; 
exility ; inconſiderableneſs. Bentley, 
MINUTE- WATCH. /. A watch in which 
minutes are more diſtinctly marked thin in 
common watches which reckon by the hour, 
2 Bc ple. 
MINX. * A young, pert, wanton girl. Shots 
MIRACLE. f. friraculum, Latin. 
1. A wonder; ſomething above human power, 
5 Shakſpeare, 
2. (in theology. ] An effect above human or 
natural power, per formed in atteſtation of ſome 
truth. Bentley. 
MIR A'CULOUS. a. * [miraculeux, Fr. fiom 
' miracle. ]- Done by miracle; produced by mi. 
racle ; effected by power more than natural. 
lerbert. 


"MIRA'CULOUSLY. ad. By miracle; by power 


above that of nature. Drys*n, 


 MIRA'CULOUSNESS., / [from miraculous. 


The tate of being affected by miracle; ſupe- 
riority to natural power, 


MIR ADO R. J. [ Spaniſh, from mirar, to look] 


A balcony. | D:yder. 
MIRE. / [ moer, Dutch. T Mud; dirt at the bot 
tom of water. Roſcimmon. 
To MIRE. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To whelm 
in the mud. Shakſpeare, 
MIRE, + Imʒ na, Saxon. ] An ant; a piſmite. 
'MYRINESS. /. [from miry.] Dirtineſs; ful- 
neſs of mire. 
'MYRKSOME. 0. Dark; obſcrre, 
MIRROR. }. [ riroir, French. * 
1. A looking- glaſs ;.any thing which exhibits 
repreſentations of objects by reflection. Dave 
2. It is uſed for pattern. Hotker, 
MIRROR-STONE, /. | /elenites, Latin A 
kind of tranſparent ſtone. df. 
IRTH. /. my nh de, Saxon. ] Merriment; 
jollity z- gayety ; laughter. P Ly 


Spenſer, 


con. 1 
MYRTHEFUL, 4. [mirth and ful] Mert 


Ben Jan 4 


ay; cheerful. 
7 [from | mirth.]  Joylels; 


cheerleſs. | 
MYRY. as [from mire. 2 
1. Deep in ror * Temple 


2. Confilt+ 


dle particle uſed in compoſition 
in ſenſe, or depravation of the 
; miſchance, ill luck; 
eaſed ; to miſlike, to be offended, 
'TION.., . {mis and accepta- 
The act of taking in a wrong ſenſe. 
mbſaventure, French. ] 
isfortune; ill luck; bad fortune. 


meaning: as chance, luck 


ISADVE'NTURE. /. 


* MISADVE'NTURED. miſadvenrare.] 


MISADVISED. 4. [mis and adviſed.] Ill di- 
MISAIMED. . [mis an 

ightly. — 2 : 7 
MISANTHROPE. JS. [miſanthrope, Fr.; 
MISANTHROPOS. S Ai , · | A hater 


MISANTHROPY. / [from miſanthrope. ] Ha- 
tred of mankind. IN 
MISAPPLICA'TION. /. [mis-and application.] 
Application to a wrong purpoſe. 
7 MISSAPPLY*.*w. a. {mis and apply.] To 
ply to wrong purpoſes. Howe! 
PPREHE'ND. v. a. [mis and appre- 
bend.] Not to underſtand rightly. 
MISAPPREHE'NSION. ſ. | mis and appreben- 
fon.] Miſtake ; not right apprehenſion. 
To MISASCRYBE. v. a. [mis and aſc 
To MISASSI'GN. v. a. [mis and aſign.] To 
aſſign erroneouſly. „. 
To MISBECO'ME. v. a. [mis and become. ] 
Not to become; to be unſeemly; not 
egot or begotten with 
MISBEGO'T TEN. S is.] N or ir- 
To MISBEHA'VE. v. . [nis and bebave.] 
To act ill or improperly. F 
MISBEHA'VIOUR.' /. [mis and bebavicur.] 
Il conduct; bad practice. 
MISBELFEF. f. [mis and Belief. ] Falſe reli- 


and. wer J One 
that holds a falſe religion, or believes wrongly. 


{ | Dry 
To MISCA'L, v. a. [mis and call.] To 


gion; a wrong belief. 
'MISBELYE VER. * 


„ 
To MISCALCULATE. v. 4. [mis 
late.] To reckon wrong. | 
MISCARRIAGE. ſ. [mis and carriage.) 
1, Unhappy event of an undertaking ; failure; 


2. Abortion ; aft of bringing forth 


Arbuthbnet. . MYSCREAN T. þ R [ creant,' French. 


MIS 


-MISCELLA*'NEOUSNESS. ſ. ¶ from »miſcella- 
neous.] Compoſition of various kinds. 
MISCELLANY. a. | miſce/laneus,'Lat.] Mixed 
of various kinds. | Bacon. 
MISCELLANY. /. A maſs formed out of va- 
rious kinds. Pope. 
. MISCHA'NCE. .. [mis and chance.] IIl luck; 
ill fortune. | South. 
MISCHIEF. ſ. [meſchef, old French.] 
1. Harm; hurt; whatever is ill and injuri- 
ouſly done. | Rowe. 
2. Ill conſequence; vexatious affair. Swift. 
To MISCHIEF. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
hurt; to harm; to injure. Spratt. 
MISCHIEFMAKER. ſ. [from miſebisf and 
maker, ] One who cauſes miſchief. ex 
MISCHIEVOUS. a. [from miſchief, ] 
1. Harmful; hurtful ; deſtructive; noxious; 


pernicious. South. 
2. Spiteful; malicious. Auinſcu. 
MISCHIEVOUSLY. ad. Noxioully; hurtfully; 


wickedly. Dr 0 
MISCHIEVOUSNESS. . from miſcbiev- 
o. Hurtfulneſs; perniciquſneſs;z wicked- 
4 nels. . : | South. 
MUISCIBLE. a. [from miſceo, Latin. ] Poſſible 
MISC ITITA“TION. f. [mis and citation, Þ Unfair 
or falſe quotation. , - CL.uallier. 
To MISCITE: v. 4. [mis and cite-] To quote 

- wrongs | 
MISCLAIM. /. [mis and claim.] Miſtaken 
een, Bacon. 
 MISCONCETT. 2 J. Lais and conceit and 
' MISCONCE'PTION.,S conception. ] Falſe opi- 
nion; wrong notion. | Hooker, 
MISCO'NDUCT,. /. fmis and condu&, ] Ill be- 
haviour; ill management. __ Rogers. 
To MISCONDU'CT.' v. 4. [nis and conduct, ] 

To manage amiſs; to carry on wrong. 

MISCONJE'CTURE. I/. [mis and conjefure;] 
A wrong gueſs. Brotun. 
ane ſ. Inis and conſtruc 
tion.] Wrong interpretation of words or things. 
Jo MISCO'NSTRUE. v. a+ ¶ mis and confirue.} 
To interpret wrong. EKaleigb. 
MISCONTINUANCE. /. [mis and continu- 
ance. Ceſſation; intermiſſion, $ 
MI'SCREANCE. /. {from miſcreance, Fr.] 
 MISCREANCY.\$ Unbelief; falſe faith; ad- 
' herence to a falſe religion. Swift. 


1. One that holds a falſe faith; one who be- 
lieves in falſe gods. Hooker. 


2. A vile wretch. 1921 , 
MISCREA'TE. 7 4. [mis and created.] 


 Graunt. MISCREA“TED. 4 Formed unnaturally r 


To MISC A RRV. fas [mis and car 
1. To fail; not to have the intended event. 
2. To have an abortion 


illegitimately; made as by a mates nature. 
. -MISDE'ED. Le: [mis and deed. ]+ Evil actions 


T»MISCA'ST. v. 6. I and coft.] To take 7e MISDE'EM. v. a. [mis and dum] e 


a wrong account of. 


judge ill of; to miſtake. | _ Davies. 


| MISCELLA'NE. . [miſceHlaneus, Lat.] Mixed © To MISDEMEAAN. v. 4. [mis andademean] | 


„ Com : as, wheat and rye. 
| MISCELLA'N EOUS. 4. [ miſcellaneus, Lat. E. l 
| compoſed of various kinds. Arown, — fence; illfbchaviours  , »„eutb. 


Tuo behaye ill. | - , + Shakſpearee 
] - MISDEME'ANOR. /. Inis. aud demean, | Of- 


To 


Do MISINTERPRET. v. a 


MIS 


D MISDO-. v. a. [mis and de.] To do wrong; 
to commit a crime. Milton. 
To MISDO': v. n. To commit faults. Dryden. 
M1SDO'ER. /. | from mi/ds.] An offender; a 
criminal. Sperſer. 
To MISDO' . 2. [mis and donbt.] To 
ſuſpect of deceit or danger. Shakfpecre. 
| MISDO'UB: T. J. [mis and deubt.] 


1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. Sbal peare. 
2. Irreſolution; heſitation. Sbakjpeare. 
ISE. /. French. } Iflue. Law term. 


To MISEMPLOYY. v. a. [mis and enpl-y.] To 
uſe to wrong purpoſes. 

MISEMPLO'Y MENT. Lis and ee ] 
Improper application. Hale 


15 SER. ſ. {miſer, Latin. ] 


. A wretched perfon ; one overwhelmed with 
evamity Sidney. 
2. A wretch; a mean fellow. Shakſpeare. 
A wretch covetous to extremity. Oravey. 
MISERABLE, a. { miſerable, French.] | 
1. Unhappy ; calamitous; wretched.  Sou?h. 
2. Wretched; worthleſs. . . 
2. Culpably parſimonious 3 3 ſtingy. 


"MISERABLENESS. J. ae miſerable. 


State of miſery. 


*MYSERABLY. ad. [from miſerable.] 


1. Unhappily ; calamitonſſy. Szurb. 
2. Wretchedly; meanly. Sidney. 
*MTSERY. . {miſeria, Laun.] | 

3. Wretchedneſs; unhappineſs. Lecke. 


2. Calamity; misfortune 3 cauſe of miſery. - 


a Sbalſpeare. 
3. {from er.] 
E MiS FASHION. v. 4. [mis and faſhion. ] 
To form wrong. * Hahewi//, 
MISFORTUNE. /. en and fortune. ] Cala- 
- -mity; ill luck; want of good fortune. Add. 
To MISGT'VE. v. 4. {mms and give.] To fill 
with doubt; to deprive of confidence. Shak. | 
 MISGO'VERNMENT. J. [mis and govern- 
ment. 
W Arkade: of publick affairs. Rat. 
2. Ill management. Taylcre 
3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. 7 
MISGUTDANCE. /. {mis and guidance. ] Falſe 
direction. 9 


To MIS GUIDE. v. a. (b and yore” Mk 
ocke. 


direct il; to lead the wrong way. 
MISHA'P. / 2 and bap.] Ill chance; ill luck; 
calamity. Spenſer. 
MYSHM ASH. / Af: A low word, A mingle. 
To MISINFE'K. v. a. 0 and in fer.] To infer 
wrong. | 
Te MISINFO'RM. v. 4. [mis and inform.} To 
- deceive by 
'MISINFORMA'TION. /. [from ee, 
Falſe intelligence; falſe accounts. Fauth. 


pret.] To explain to a wrong ſenſe. B. Jon. 


T0 MIS JOIN. v. a, {mis and Jin. ] To join + 


- unfitly or improperly. - D a4 
7 MIS U'DGE, v. a. [mis and judge. 
form falſe opinions; to judge ill. 
To MISLA'Y. v. a, [mis and lay.] To liy in 
= Eng place, den. 


Aiterbury. 


Covetouſneſs; avarice. Vt. 


Hooker. : + 


falſe accounts. 2 Mac. 


mis and inter- 


3 F 
be be indicted, ; 


MIS 


MISLA"YER. / [from miſtuy.] One thit pus 


in che wrong place. Ba 
To MISLE'AD. v. a. [mis and tead. ] To AF 
a wrong way ; to betray to miſchieſ or miſtake, 


Bacon, 


MISLE'ADER. /. [from miſlead. ] One that 


leads to ill. Shak; fur 
MISLEN. J. [corrupted from miſcellane. n. 
ed corn. Mortimer. 
To MISLIKE. v. 4 [mis and like, J To di. 
approve; to be not pleaſed with. Herbert. 
MISLYKE. /. [trom the verb. ] Difapprova. 


tion; diſhke. Fiirfax, 
MISLYKER. 7. (rom miſlike.} Ove that dil. 
approves. Aba, 
To MISLIVE. vV. n. [mis and live.] To live 
ill. a Spenſer, 
J MISMA'NAGE. v. a. {mix and manage, ] 
To manage ill. Licke, 


MISMA'NAGEMENT. {/. [mis and manag's 
ment.] Ill management; ill conduct. Pope. 


| 'To MISMA'”TCH. v. 5s. { mis and match.) To 


match unſuitably. ; Southern, 

Teo MISNA'ME. v. a. [ns and name.] To 
call by the wrong name. Byyle, 

MISNO' p R. .. French. ] In law, an indict. 
ment ar any other act vacated by a wrong 

name. 

To MISOBSE RVE. v. a. [is and Sw) 
Not to obſerve accurately. Like, 

MISO'GAMIST. þ pants and yaud.] A 
marriage hater. 

MISO'GYNY. /. N and 70] Hatred of 

women. 

J MISO RD ER. v. 4. Luis and order.] Ty 
conduct ill; to manage irregularly. Saif. 

MISO'RDER. . from the verb.] Irregularh; 
diforderiy proceedings- Camden. 

ISO RDERLY. a. {from miſorder.] Ine. 
gular; unlawful. _- Aſcl an, 


70 MispEND. v. 4. preterite and pact. pale 


ive. miſpert. [mis and /pend.] 

1. To ſpend ill; to waſte; to conſume to no 

purpoſe | ; to throw away. Ben Funjun, 

2. To waſte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 
MISPE'NDER. ſ. [from miſpend.] One who 

ſpends ill or prodigaily. Miri. 
MISPERSUA'SION. . [mis and perſuaſor.] 

Wrong notion; falſe opinion. Decay of Pie. 
To MISPLACE. v. a. | mis and place. ] To - 


in a wrong place. Seuib. 
To MISPRTSE. . a. 
I. To miſtake. Shak peo. 


2. To flight; to ſcorn ; to deſpiſe. Shut] 
MISPRIoION; J. {from miſpriſe.] 
1. Scorn; contempt. Sbalſpaur: 
— Miitake ; miſconception. Clanvill. 
8 In common law. ] It ſignifies negle&r, ve 
gligence, or overſight, , Miſprifion of treaſon 
is the concealment of known treaſon; for 
which the offenders are to ſufferimpriſonment 
during the king's pleaſure, loſe their g90G 
and the profit of their lands during thei: lives, 
Miſpriſion of felony, is the letting any pork 
committed for treaſon or felony, to go be, N 
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MIS 


Shakſpeare. 

h d. 

2 Ml OTE. v. 4. [mis and guete,] To 
quote falſely. * Sha ſpcare. 


RECITE. v. a. mis and reci'es | To 
2 th truth. Brambal!. 


MISRELA'TION. /. [from miſrelate.] Falſe 
Et Bramball. 


4 Raabe of miſrepreſenting. 

2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Atterbury, 
MISRU'LE. /. Tumult; confuſion ; revel ; un- 
- juſt domination, Pope. Thomſon. 
MISS /. [contrafted from miſtreſs. ] 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

2. A trumpet; a concubine a proftitute, 

To MISS. v. 4. 
ter. miſſed or miſt part. 


1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake. Mil. 


2, Not to hit by manual aim. 1 
3. To fail of obtaining. Sidney. 


4. To diſcover ſomething to be unexpeRedily | 


wanting. Sem. To MISTA'TE. v. a. [mis and fate.] To 
5. To be without. \ Shakſpeare. fate wrong. Sanderſon. 
b. To omit, Pricr. To MISTEACH, v. a. | mis and teach.) To 
7. To perceive want cf. | South. teach wrong, 2. Sanderſon. 
7 MISS. v. . To MISTEMPER. v. a. [mis and temper, ] 
1. To fly wide; not to hit. Waller. To temper ill. =  Shakjpeare. 

21. Not to ſucceed. Bacon. MISTER. @. [from meſtier, trade, French. 
3. To fail; to miſtake. | What mifter, what kind of. © Spenſer. 
4. To be loſt; to be wanting. Milton. To MISTE'RM. v. a. [nis and term. To 

N $ To miſcarry ; to fail. Milton. term erroneouſly. Shakſpeare. . 
To fail to obtain, learn, or find. Arterbury. To MISTHI'NK. v. a. [mis and think.] To 
MISS. / {from the verb.] think ill; to think wrong. ilton, 
I. Loſs; want. Tocle. To MISTYME. v. a. [mis and time.] Not to 
2. Miſtake ; errour. Acbam. time right; not to adapt properly with regard 


MISSAL, /. male, Latin; iel, French. 
The maſ; N 79 8 
+ ToMISSA'Y, v. n. [mis and ſay.] To tay ill 

or wrong. 5 | | 
To MISSE'EM. v. n. [mis and ſeem.] 
I. To make falſe appearance. Spenſer. 
2. To miſbecome. Obſolete both. enſer. 
"To MISSERVE.' v. a. [mis and fn To 
ſetre unfaithfully, 
To MISSHA'PE. v. 4. [ mi: and Epe To 
5 ſhape ill; to form ill; to deform. entley. 
MISSILE. a. [mifitis, Lalin.] Thrown by the 
| hand; ſtriking at a diſtances e. 


4 


men teh. ] Mid pre. 
45 . Po ] Jed Þ To be MISTA'KEN, To err. 


Stilling fleet. | 


Hakewill. 


Arbuthnot. 


MIS 
MISSION. f. [miffie, Latin. ] | 
7. Commillion ; the ſtate of being ſent by 
ſupreme authority. Milton. Atterbury. 
2. Perſons ſent on any account, uſually to 
propagate religion. Bacon. 
3. Diſmiſſion ; diſcharge. Not in uſe. Bacon. 
4. Faction; party. Not in uſe Shakſpeare. 
MISSIONARY, 
MTSSIONER. ſent to propagate religion, 
x Swift, Dryden. 
MI'SSIVE. a. [ miſſive, French. ] | 


1. Such as is ſeat, Aylifße. 
2. Uſed at diſtance. Dryden. 


E. . French! | 
1. A letter ſent: it is retained in Sco land in 
that ſenſe. - 
2. A meſſenger. Both obſolete. Shakjp. 

To MISSPEAK. v. a. [mis and fpeak.] To 
ſpeak wrong. 

MIST. /. [mipe, Saxon. ] | 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not 
perceived in drops. ERoſcommon. 
2. Any thing that dims or darkens. Dryden. 

To MIS T. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloud 
to cover with a vapour or ſteam. Shakſpeaye. 


MISTAK ABLE. a. { from mftake.}] Liable to 
Swift. g 


be conceived wrong. Browns 
To MISTAKE. v. a. [mis and take.] To 
conceive wrong; to take ſomething for that 
which it is not. Stilling fleets 


To MISTA'KE. v. n. To err; not to judge 


right. , Raleigh, 
MISTA'EN. pret. and part. paſſ. of wifate, 
for miſtaken. 3 
aller, 


MISTAKE. /. | from the verb.] Miſconcep- 

tion ; errour. | Tillotſon, 
MIST A'KINGLY. ad. [from mfating-] Er- 
roneouſly; falſely. | Boyle. 


to time. 
MISTINESS F. [from miſty.] Cloudineſs; 
ſtate of being overcaſt. © - Bacon. 
MI'STION. / Vas miſtus, Latin.) The ſtate 
of being mingled. ns Biaoeyle. 
MISTLET OE. /. [myprietan, Saxon; miftel, 
Daniſh, birdlime, and van a twig.] A plant, 


always produced from feed, and is not to be 


cultivated in tie earth, but will always grow 
upon trees. The miftletoe thruſh, which feeds 
upon the berries of this plant in winter, when 
it is ripe, doth convey the ſeed from tree to 


/ 


tree; Kane 


. at 


f. \miffionaire, Fr.] One 


Bacon. : 


Denne. 
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+: MIT M O A 
furrounds the ſeed, doth ſometimes faſten it . eines of the ſhops, conſiſting of a 3 
eo the bird's beak, which he ſtrikes at the ber of ingredients, and has its name Eko 
branches of a neighbouring tree, and fo leaves inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus. N55 ty 
the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous matter to the MI'THRIDATE muſtard. {. A 2 incy, 
bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth part, MUTIGANT. a. | mitigens, Latin. ] Lenient; 
will faſten itſelf, and the following winter put lenitive. | ; 
out and grow: this plant doth moſt readily To MITIGATE. v. a. [mitigo, Latin.] 
take upon the apple, the aſh, and ſome other 1. To ſoften; to make leſs rigorous, Ila be- 
ſmooth rind trees: whenever a branch of an 2. To alleviate; to make mild; to PAR : 
oak hath theſe plants upon it, it is preſerved 3. To mollify ; to make leſs ſevere. Mien, 


- Cowley. MITTIMUS. .. Latin. ] A warrant by which 
»MISTRU'ST.FUL. a. [miftruft and fall.] Dif- a juſtice commits an offender to priſon, 
ident; "doubting. Waller. To MIX. wv. 3. 17 Latin.] 
_MISTRU'STFULNESS. /. [from miruftful.] 1. Te unite different bodies into one maſs; 
| - Diffidence ; doubt. yy do put various ingredients together. E. Aras. 
{ MISTRUSTFULLV. ad. {from miftru/ifu!.] 2. To form of different ſubſtances. Bacon. 


| 
| dy the curious in their collections of natural 4. To cool; to moderate. Addiſor 
© © ,uriokities. Miller. MITIGA'TION. / [mitigatis, Lat.] Abu. 
| MISTLIK E. 4. [mift and /ike.]. Reſembling a ment of any thing penal, harſh, or painful. 
miſt. Shakſpeare, MITRE. /. [mitre French; mitra, Latin.) 
| MISTRESS. /. [maitreſſe, French. 1. An ornament for the head. Dryden. 
| 1. A woman who governs :. correlative to * 2. A kind of epiſcopal crown. *« it. 
= _ Cubjet or. to ſervant. | Arbuthnot, MITRE. 5 . [Among workmen.] A mode 
6 2. A woman {killed in any thing. Addiſon. MI TER. 5 of joining two boards together, 
3. A woman teacher. ; Swift, MI'TRED. 8. [mitre, Fr. from mitre.] Adorn. 
| 4. A woman beloved and courted. Clarendon. ed with a mitre. Prix, 
| 5. A term of contemptuous addreſs. Shat/p. MI'TTENT. a. [mittens, Latin.] Sending 
56. A whore; a concubine. 24 forth; emitting. Wilma, 
| "MISTRU'ST. ſ. Luis and eruf.] Diffidence; METTENS, .. [mitajns, French.) 
ö ſuſpieion 5 want of confidence. Milton. I, Coarſe gloves for the winter. Prack an. 
| "To MISTRU'ST.. v. a. [mis and truſt.) To 2. Gloves that cover the arms without coyer. 
| ſuſpect; to doubt; to regard with diffidence. ing the fingers. 7 
| | 
| 


With ſuſpicion; with miſtruſt. 3. To join; to mingle. Shakſpeare, 
+MISTRU'STLESS. 4. [from miftruft.] Con- Ts MIX. v. . To be united into one maſs. 
ident; unſuſpecting. . i Carew. | Milton. 
_MISTY. . from m.] MIXEN. ſ. Inuxen, Saxon. ] A dunghill; a 
1. Clouded ; overſpread with miſts. Norton. layſtal. i 
2. Obſcute;, dark; not plain. MIX TION. /. [mixtjon, French. ] Mixture; 
Ta MISUNDERSTA'ND.. v. 4. [mis and u- confuſian of one body with another. Digby. 
md. ] To: miſconceive ;- to miſtake. MIXTLVY. ad. [from mix.] With coalition 


-'4 Mmiſconce 6 
XI n BIN. . . [from . miſun- ol ditterent parts into one. 
4 8 s MIXTURE. /. [ mixtura, Latin. ] 


: 
* 


. der ſland : MEER. ; ; 4 
a 8 diſagreement. Swift. 1. The act of mixing; the ſtate of being 
2. Errout ; miſconception. HBacen. mixed. Arbuthug. 
*MISU'SAGE. - 4" miſuſe. ] 2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 
. Abuſe ; Ill ute, 1 Jag 3. That which is added and mixed. Addiſm, 
2. Bad treatment. DONE MIZMAZE. /. A maze; a labyrinth. 
+ Fo MISU'SE, . 4. {mis and uſe. ] To treat or MI'ZZEN. /. [mezean, Dutch, ] The mizzen ] 
... aſe improperly z to abuſe. - Sautb. is a maſt in the ſtern of a ſhip : the length of ; 
+ MISU:SE., ,., { from the verb.] a mien malt is half that of the main maſt, | 
1. Evil or crucl treatment. Sha re. | Bail, ET 
Wrong or erroneous uſe. Locke. MIZ. Z V. f. A bog; a quagmire. Ainſavorth. 
3. Miſapplication; abuſe. Atterbury. MNEMO'NICKS. fe { Hnνj.] The at 
To MISWE'EN. v. . [mis and wecn.] To of memory. 5 | 
_ _ - ,migjugge ; to diſtruſt. Obſolete. - Spenſer. MO. 4. [ma, Saxon. ] Making greater num- 1 
To MISWE'ND. . u. [ mis and pendan, Sax. ] ber; more. Obſolete. Spenſer. | 
To go wrong. Obſolete. i Fairfax. MO. ad. Further; longer. Obſolete. Shakſps ET. 
„MSV. . A kind of mineral. Hill. To MOAN. v. a. [from mænan, Saxon, to 
MITE. J. ite, French; mijt, Dutch. gtieve.] To lament; to deplore. * 
2. A ſmall inſect found in cheeſe or corn; a To MOAN, v. n. To grieve; to make lament- | 
> weevil. 4 = | Philips. 5 ation. 9 5 Tbomſa. M 
a. The twentieth part of a grain. Arbutþhn:t. MOAN. ſ. Lamentation ; audible ſorrow. Sb. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Dryden. MOAT. ſ. [mottez French. ] A canal of vater 
4. A {mall particle. Ray. round a houſe or caſtle for defence. 1 M 
-MITE-LLA. /. A plan Miller. Jo MO AT. v. 4. [motter, Fr.] To ſurroun | 1 


MT 5 TE. . One of che capital medi- with canals by way of defence. a 


* 


MOD 


- 7. External variety; accidental diſcrimination; 

accident. N ; Watts, 
2. Gradation z degree, Pope. 
3. Manner; method; form; faſhion.” Taylor. 
4. State; quality. Sbatſpeare. 
5. [de, Fr.] Faſhion ; cuſtom, Addiſon. 

MODEL. /. [ nodulus, Latin, ] + 4 
1. A repreſentation in little of ſomething 
made or done. ; 7 Addifen .. 
2. A copy to be imitated. Hooker. 
3. A mould; any thing which ſhows or gives 
the ſhape of that which it encloſes. Sbakſp. 
4. Standard; that by which any thing is- 


MOD 
| g. [from moble.]* A kind of femate un- 
| —_—__—__ 
| 105 [eontrathes from” mobile, Latin. J The 
crowd; 3 tumultudus rout. Dryden. 
9 MOB. v. 4. from the noun.] To haraſs, 
| rbear by tumuit. | | 
MOBBISH. N from mob.] Mean; done af- 
ter the manner of the mob. 5 1 
MO BBV. / An American drink made of po- 


23. | 
MOBILE. /. [ mobile, French. ] The populace ; 
; the rout ; the mod. T Eſirarge. 
MOBELITY. /- [ mobilite, Fr. mobilitas, Lat.] 


t being moved. Locke, meaſured. South. 
| 2 el, igt. | Blackmore. To MODEL. v. a. { modeler, Prench,] To 
: 3. {1h cant language.] The populace. Dryd, plan; to ſhape ; to mould; to form; to de- 
ie | % N inc onſtancy. Ainſfeoorth. Hnente. ; 5 | Addiſens | 
J MO'BLE. v. 4. To drefs grofsly or inele- MO'DELLER. J. from model, ] Planner ; 
| eantly. a Shakſpeare. ſchemer ; contriver. . K pl 
, MO'CHO-STONE. {. Mocbo flon-s are nearly MO'DERATE. a. [ noderatus, Latin. ] . | 
1 | related to the agat, of a clear horny gray, 1. Temperate ; not exeeſſive. Ecctuss 
t with delineations repreſenting moles, ſhrubs, 2. Not hot of temper. Swift. 
and bfanches, black, brown, and red, in the 3. Not luxurious; not expenſive. Shakſp. 
= ſubſtance of the (tone. | Woodward. 4. Not extreme in opinion; not fanguine im J 
HE 7 MOCK. v. 4. fſmecguer, French. ] a tenet. | Smalridge. 
| 1, Toderide; to laugh at; to ridicule S5. 5. Placed between extremes; holding the 
h 2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in mean. : ; : Hooker « 
contempt: ; | 6. Of the middle rate. Dryden. 
3. To defeat; to elude. Shakſpeare. To MO'DERATE. v. a. [ moderor, Latin; . 


4. To fool; to tantalizez to play on con- moderer, French. ] 


temptuouſly. | Milton, 1. To regulate; to reſtrain; to ſtill; to pa- 
n T MOCK. v. 2. To make contemptuous cify ; to quiet; to repreſs. Spenyjer. : 
te ort. 7 Feb. 2. To make temperate. Blackmore. 


16k. þ from the verb.] MO DERATELV. ad. [from moderate.] 


n 1. Ridicule ; act of contempt; fleer; ſneer ; 1. Temperately ; mildly. : 
2 gibe; flirt. Tillotſon. 2. In a middle degree. - Walter. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. Craſbaco. MODERATENESS. ſ. | from moderate, 1 | 
+ MOCK. 2. Falſe; counterfeit ; not real. Dry. State of being moderate; temperateneſs. | 
yo MO'CKABLE. a. [from mock.] Expoſed to MODERA'TION. , I moderatia, Latin.] it 
6 3 | Shakſpeare. 1. Forbearance of Dm. the kan oi = 
MOCK-PRIVET. 1 nb temper to party violence. Atterbury = 
MOCK-WTLLOW. J Plants. Ainſworth. 2. Calmneſs of mind; equanimity. Milton. | 
ng MOCKEL. 2. [the fame with mick/e.] Much; 3. Frugality in expence. Ainſworth. | 
. many. | | Spenſer, MODERATOR. /. [mederator, Latin. ] 1 
| Mock ER. ſ. [from mock. ] I. The perſon or thing that calms or reſtrain. 
1. 1. One who mocks; a ſcorner; a ſcoffer. Sb. | | alem. 
2. A deceiver; an eluſory impoſtor. 22. One who preſides in a diſputation, to re- x | q 
zen MOCKERY. . [mocquerie, 'French. ] | ſtrain the parties from indecency, and con- ö | | 
of 1. Dertſion; ſcorn; ſportive inſult. Matt. fine them to the queſtion. Bacon. | 


2, Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. Hoc. 
3. Sport; ſubje& of laughter. Shakſpeare. 
4. Vanity of attempt; vain effort. Shak, 
8 counterfeit appearance; vain 
w. > _  Shakſpeare, 
| MOCKING-BIRD. /. An American bird, 
which imitates the notes of other birds. 
| MOCKINGLY. ad. from mockery.] In con- 
tempt ; petulantly ; with inſult. 
MOCRING-STOCK. {. [mocking and flock. ] 
A butt for merriment. | 
MODAL, a. ¶ modale, Fr. modalis, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the form or mode, not the eſſence. 
; | : | Glanville, 
| MODALITY. 
| difference'; m accident. Holder, 
MODE, / [mede, French; modvs, "Latin: ] 


* 


— 


{om medal.) Accidental” 


MODERN. a. [mcderne, French. 
1, Late; recent; not ancient; not. antique. 
2. Tn Sbakſpeare, vulgar; mean; common. 
MO'DERNS. /. Thoſe who have lived lately, 
oppoſed to the ancients. Beyle. 
To MODERNISE. v. a. To adapt ancient 
compoſitions to modern perſons or things: 
MODERNISM. Deviation from the an- 
cient and claſſical manner. Swifte- 
MO'DERNNESS-: /. [from modern. ] Novelty. - 
MO'DEST. a. modeſte, French.] 8 
1. Not arrogant; not preſumptuous. Yowng, 


2. Not impudent; not forward. Dryden. 
3. Not looſe; not unchaſte. Sbal ſpenre. 
4. Not exceſſive; not extreme. Addiſon. 


MO'DESTLY. ad. [from mode.] 
1. Not atrogantly; not preſumptuouſſy. ops 
: 2» 0c 
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. Not impudently; not forwardly ; with 
reſpeR. Shakſpeare. 
3. Not looſely ; not lewdly. 

4. Not exceſſively ; with moderation. 
MODESTY. /. [modeflie, Fr. modeftas, Lat.] 
1. Not arrogance ; not preſumptuouſneſs. 

2. Not impudence ; not forwardneſs. 

3. Moderat ion; decency. Shakſpeare, 
4. Chaſtity ; purity of manners. Dryden. 

MO'DESTY-PIECE. f. A narrow lace which 
runs along the upper part of the ſtay: before. 


Addiſon. 
MO&@DICUM. /. {Latin.] Small portion; pit- 
tance. Dryden. 


MO'DiFIABLE. 2. [from mg.) That may 
be diverſified by accidental differences. Locke. 

MO'DIFICABLE. a. [from medify.] Diver- 
Gfiable by various modes. 

MODIFICA' TION. /. [mdification, French. ] 

The act of modifying any thing, or giving it 
new accidental difterences. Newton. 

To MO'DIFY. v. a. [madifier, French. ] 


1- To change the external qualities or acci- 


dents of any thing; to ſhape. Newton. 
2. To ſoften; to moderate. Dryden. 
To MO'DIEY. v. 2. To extenuate. L Es. 


MO DILLON. ſ. ¶ French] Modillons, in ar- 
chitecture, are little brackets which are often 
ſet under the corinthian and compoũ te orders, 


larmier or drip. | Harris. 
MO'DISH. a. [from made.] Faſhionable; 
formed according to the reigning cuſtom. 
Addijon. 
MO'DISHLY. ad. { from madiſb.] Faſhionably. 
MO/DISHNESS. /. { from mod. b.] Affectation 
of the faihion. 3s | 
To MO'DULATE. v. a. [medulor, Lat.] To 


form ſound to a certain ke), or to certain 


notes. n Erew. 
MODULA'TION. /. [from mcdualate; noau- 
lation, ++ B | 
x. The act of forming any thing to certain 
proportion. Woodward. 
2. Sound modulated ; harmony. Thomſen. 
MO'DULA'TOR. /. [from modulate.) He who 
forms ſounds to a certain key; a tuner. Derb, 
MODULE. /. {mdulus, Latin. ] An empty 
repreſentation ; a model. Shakſpeare. 
MODUS. ſ. [Latin.] Something paid as a 
compenſation tor tithes on the ſuppoſition of 
being à mocerate equivalent. Swift. 
MO'DWALL./. A bird.  Ainjw. 
MOE. a. [ma, Saxon, See Mo.] More ; a 
greater number. | Hooker, 
MO'HAIR.. / {mobere, French. ] Thread or 
ſtuff made of camels or other hair, Pepe. 


 MO'HOCK. . The name of a c:uel nation of 


America given to ruffians imagined to infeſt 
the ſtreets of London. 
MO'DERED. a. Crazed ; mudded. Airjww. 
MO'IDORE./. A Portugal coin, rated ac one 
pound ſeven ſhillings. 


MO'IETY /. 8 French, from moien, the 


middie.] Half ; one of two equal parts. Clar. 
To MOIL. &. 4. Laier, French. ] 


* 


Dennis. | 


the juice of the ſugar cane. 


MOL 


7. To dau uith dirt. 


Kills, 


2. To weary, 7 | 
To MOIL. v. a, [moiller, French. 7 
1. To labour in the mire. ; FS 
2. Totoil; to drudge. ' L"Eftrange. 


ee 4. I moiße, French.] 
a6 = 150 dry; wet, not liquid; ys 4 
2, Juicy ; ſucculent. * 
To MOIST. pv; [from maj 10 
To MO'ISTEN. $ make damp ; to make wet 
to a ſmall degree; to damp. Shakſpeare 
MO'ISTENER. /. [from mojter.] The per. 
3 
J. from moi}. . 
wetnels in a 8 . * 
MO'ISTURE. . [moiteur, Fr. from moiſt, ] 


- Sraalil quantity of water or liquid. Sidney. 
MOK ES of @ net. The ee F274 
MO'KY. a. Dark. Ainſworth, 


MOLE. /. [me], Saxon. ] 


1. A mole is a formleſs concretion of extrara- 
ſated blood, which grows into a kind of fich 


in the uterus. . 
2. A natural ſpot or diſcolouration of the 
body. Pope. 


3. A mound; a dike. Sandys, 
4+ A little beaſt that works under ground. 
MO'LEBAT. ſ. A fiſh. Ainſw, 


and ſerve to ſupport the projecture of the MOLECAS T. / [mele and caft.] Hillock caſt 


up by a mole. Mortimer. 
MO'LECA TCHER. ſ. [mole and catcher.] 

One whoſe employment is to catch moles. 
MO'LEHILL. /. {mole and bill.) Hillock 

thrown up by the mole working under ground, 


| ER Fairfax, 
To MOLEST. v. a. ¶ molar, French.] To 
diſturb; to trouble; to vex. Locke, 


MOLESTA'TION. ſ. [ moleſtia, Latin.] Diſ- 
turbance; uneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 
MOLE'STER. f. { from moleft.] One who di. 
. turbs. | 
MO'LETRACK. f. [mole and tract. ] Courſe 
of the mole under ground. Mortimer, 
MO'LEWARP. /. [d and peoppan, Sax.] 
A mole : properly mouldwvarp. ; Drayton. 
MO'LLIENT. 2 [| mlliens, Latin. ] Softening, 
MO'LLIFIABLE. 4. [from mollify.] Tha 
may be ſoftened. | 
MOLLIFICA'TION. /. [from mllify.] 
1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening. Bacon. , 
2. Pacificition ; mitigation. Sbalſprare. 
MO'LLIFIER. kran molliſy.] 
1. That which ſoftens ; that which appeaſes. 
* Bacon. 
2. He that pacifies or micigates. 
To MO'LLIFY. v. a. [mollio, Latin. ] 
1. To ſoften; to make ſoft. 
2. To aſſuage. Iſaiab, 
3. To appeaſe; to pacify; to quiet. Spier. 
4. To qualify ; to leſſen any thing harſh of 
burdenſome. Clarendon. 
MO'LTEN. The part. pail. from melt. 
MOLO'SSES. 9 J. [ mellam xo, FF e 
MOLA'SSES. \ cle; the ſpume or of 


9 MOLT. 


Pg 


e _— 


MONADE. 


N 9 
„ 
by 
= 4 


» , [moly, Latin.] Moly, or wild gar- 
_ 1 — ſorts: as, the great moly of 
Homer, the Indian moly, the moly of Hungary, 
pents moly, the yellow moly. Mortimer. 
OME. J. A dull, ſtupid blockhead ; a ſtock ; 
« poſt. + Shakſpeare. 
MO'MENT. / [moment, Fr. momentum, Lat.] 
1. Conſequencez importance; Nr 3 = 
ue. c entley. 

f * impulfive weight. Ben Jonſon. 
An indivifible particle of time. Prior. 
MOME'NNTALLY. ad. [from momentum, Lat.] 


For a moment. Browns 
MOMENT A'NEOUS. a. moment aneus , 
MO'MENTANY. 5 Latin.] Laſting 
but a moment. Bacon. 


MO'MENTARY. . [from moment.] Laſting 
for a moment; done in a moment. Dryden. 
MOME'NTOUS. a. | from momentum, Latin. ] 
Important; weighty ; of conſquence. Addiſon. 
MO'MMER Y. /. [meomerie, French. ] An en- 
tertainment in which maſkers play frolicks. 
| Rave. 
MO'NACHAL. a. [Ü.] Monaſtiek; 
relating to monks, or conventual orders. 
MO'NACHISM. /. {minachiſme, Fr.] Th 
| ſtate of monks ; the monattick life. 
MO'NAD. fe [ore;-] An indivifible 
7 thing. Db More. 
MONARCH. /. -| prorapyore 
1. A 3 Net in abſolute autho- 


rity; a king. Temple, 
2. One ſuperiour to the reſt of the ſame kind. 
3. Preſident. + - © Shakſpeare. 
MONARCHAL. a. Suiting a monarch 
regal; princely ; imperial. Milton. 
MONARCHICAL. a. [| wwragyino;.] Veſted 
in a ſingle ruler, Brewn. 
J MONARCBHISE. v. n, [from monarch. ] 
To play the king. Shakſpeare. 


MONARCHY. , [monarchie, Fr. p RK. 
1. The government of a ſingle perſon. Atter. 
2. Kingdom ; empire. Shakſpeare. 

MO'NASTERY, fo [monafterium, Latin. ] 
Rouſe of religious retirement; convent. 

MONA'STICAL. 2 3. { monefticus, Lat.] Re- 

MONASTICK. & ligiouſly recluſe ; monk- 
iſh ; conventual. Brown. 

MONA'STICALLY. ad. [from monaſtict.] 
Recluſely ; in the manner of a monk. Swift. 


| #XOCNDAY. f. [from mon and day: ] The ſe- 


cond day of the week. ; 
| MONEY. . [mencta, Lat.] Metal coined for 


the pu-poſes of commerce. Swift. - 


MONEY BAG. /. [money and bg. ] A large 
purle, a 25 Sbalſpeare. 
MONEY BOx. /. [money and box.] A till; 
per? W ready coin. = 
ANGER. /,. | money and change. 
A broket in money. 7 [ rem nw 
MONEYED. a. [from money.] Rich in mo- 
ney: often uſed in oppoſi tion to thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of lands. Locke. 
MONEY ER. /. [from money.] Fs 
, One that deals in money ; a banker. 
& voiner of money. | 


02 


MON 


. MONEYLESS. a. [from money.] Wanting. 


money; pennileſs. . Swift. 


MO'NEYMATTER. ſ. [money and matter, } 


MO'NEYSCRIVENER. g. [money and ſeris 


Account of debtor and creditor. Arbutbnot. 


vener.] One who raiſes money for others. 


MO'NEYWORT. /. A plant. | 
MO'NEYSWQR TH. ſ. {money and worth. 


MO'NGCORN. /{. [man, Saxon, and 


Something valuable. L ' Efiranges 


Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. 


MONGER. g. [mangene, Saxon, a trader. Þ 


MC'NGREL. a. 


MO'NIMENT. J. [from moneo, Latin.] It 


A dealer; a ſeller : as, a fiſpmonger. "Hudib. 
to mix, Dark. Of a mixed breed. 


ſeems to ſignify inſcription in Spenſer, 


To MONISH. v. as [moneo, Latin.] To ad- 


moniſh. Aſchams 


MO'NISHER. /. [from moziſh.] An admo- 


niſher; a monitor. 


MONYTION. / [monitio, Latin. ] 


MONITOR. J. (Latin. ] One who-warns of 
faults, or informs of duty, It is uſed of an 


7. Information; hint. Holder. 


Kern.] 


from manx, Saxon, or mengen 


— 


2. Inſtruction; document. L" Eftrange. 


upper ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by the 


maſter to look to the boys. Locke. 
MO'NITORY. . [ monitorius, Lat.] Convey- 


ing uſeful inſtruction; giving admonition. 


MO'NITORY. /. Admonition ; warning. 


MONK, ſ. [woaxi;.] One of a, religious 


4 


MO'NK HOOD. /. Len and bocd.] The cha- 


MON KEV. J. [monikin, little man.] 
I. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. An 


community bound by vows to certain obſer- 


vances. 1 Knolles. 
MO'NKERY. ſ. [from monk.] The munaſtick 


life, Hall. 


animal bearing ſome reſemblance of man. 
2. A word of contempt, or light kindneſs. 


racter of a monk. LEP Atterburyſ- 
MO'NKISH. 4. [from monk. ] Monaſtick ;” 


pertaining to monks. Smith. 


MONK's-HOOD. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 
MONK's-RHUBARB. / A ſpecies of dock. 


MO'NOCHORD. . [an- and xog3%.] An 


inſtrument of one ſtring. Harris. 
MONO CULAR. 2 2. [wbvo; and oculus. J 


MONO CULOous. F One-eyed, Clanville. 


MO'NODY. . [Ai, A poem lung by 


one perſon not in dialogue. 


MONO'GAMIST. /. Leber 20d 3 ae :] One 


who difallows fecond marriages. 


MONO'GAMY. . [A and e.] Mar- 


riage of one wife. 


MONOGRAM. /. [u and ypapumen,] A 


cipher; a character compounded of ſeveral | 10 


letters. 


MONOLOGUE. , [ee and 1e] A 


ſcene in which a perſon of the drama ſpeaks 


by himſelf; a ſoliloquy. Dryden. 


MO NOE. /. In algebra, a quantity that has 


MO'NOMACHY. /. {[warueryic.] A duel; 


a fingle combat. 


but one denomination or nam. Harris. 


MONO. _ 
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_ MONSTRUO'SITY. 


MON 


MONOPE TALOUS. a. [ee and werader. 


It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are formed out 
of one leaf, howſoever they may be ſeemingly 
cut into ſmall ones. vincy. 
MONO POLIS T. { [mcnopolevr, Fr.] One 
who by engroſſing or patent obtains the ſole 
power or privilege of vending any commodity. 
To MONO'POLIZE. v. a. [por and wn. 
To have the ſole power or privilege of vending 
- any commodity, Arbuthnot. 
MONO'POLY. ſ. [proronnnila.] The excluſive 
privilege of felling any thing. Shakſpeare. 
MONO'PTOTE. ,. [N and a]zmoy.] A 
' noun ufed only in forne one oblique caſe, 
MONO'STICH. /. | porigixar. ] A compoſition 
of one verſe. | 
MONOSYLLABIC AL. a. | from m:no/y/lable. ] 
Conſiſting of words of one ſyllable. 
MONOSY'LLABLE. f. IA. and ovMafr. ] 
A word of only one ſyllable. Dryden. 
MONOSY'LLABLED. a. [from . e 
Conſiſting of one ſyllable. Cleaveland. 
MONO'TONY. ſ. [Me. Unitormity of 
ſound ; want of variety in cadence, Pope. 
MO'NSIEUR. , French. ] A term of reproach 
for a Frenchman. 5 | Shakſpeare. 
MONSO'ON. ſ. {monſon, French.)  Menfcons 
are trade winds in the Eaft Indian ccean, 
which blow periodically ; ſome for half a year 
one way, others but for three months, and 
then blows for fix or three months directly 
contrary. | Harris. 
MONSTER. ſ. [ monftrum, Latin.) 
1. Something out of che common order of 
nature. Locke. 
2. Something horrible for deformity, wick - 
. ednefs, or miſchief. Pepe. 
To MONSTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put out of the common order of things Sb. 
MONSTRO SIT V. ? . The ftate of being 
monftrous, or out of 


the common order of the univerſe.  Bacen, 


; "MO'NSTROUS. a. [monfirofus, Latin. ] 


1. Deviating from the ſtated order of nature. 


5 Locke. 
2. Strange ; wonderful, Sgahpeare. 
3. Irregular; enormous. Pope. 
4. Shocking; hateful. Bacon. 


MO'NSTROUS. ad. Exceedingly ; very much. 
A cant term. Bacon. 
MO'NSTROUSLY. ad. from monſtrous.] 


1. In a mannet out of the common order of 


nature; thockingly; terribly ; horribly. Scut b. 
2. To a great or enormous degree. Dryden. 
MO'NSTROUSNESS. . from monſtrous. ] 
Enormity ; irregular nature or behaviour. 
MONT. ANT. þ [F reach. ] A term in fencing, 
| . Shakſpeare. 
MONTERO. /. [Spaniſh.} A horſeman's cap. 


Bacon. 


MONTE'TH. /. {from the name of the inven- 


tor. ] A veſſel in which glaſſes are waſhed, Kiny. 
MON TH. f. [ mona, Saxon. ] A ſpace of 
time either meaſured by the ſun or moon; 
he lunar month is the time between the 
change and change, or the time in which the 


MO O 


moon comes to the ſame point : Ir mont 
is the time in which he fk 3 ws 
fign of the zodiack : the calendar Drs, by 
which we reckon time, are unequally of thi 
3 oe eee days, except Februar, 
which is of twenty-eigh ; f 
1 y-eight, and *n leap year of 
MONTH's mind. /. Longing deſire. 


MO'NTHLY. a. [from month.] Shabſp, 


1. Continuing a moenth ; performed in ; | 


month, . 
2. Happening every month. 


MONTHLY. ad. Once in a month. Hats. 


7˙— Q In borſemanſhip, 2 
Sh as the ſtirrups, which riding- 
maſters mount their horſe: trom. Dis, 
MO'NUMENT. /. [monument, F rench.] 
1. Any thing dy which the memory of per- 
ſons or things is preſerved; a memorial. 
| King Charles, 
2. A tomb; a cenotaph. Sandys. Pope, 
MONUMENTAL. a. [from monument. 
1. Memorial; preſerving memory. Pope. 
2. Raiſed in honour of the dead; belonging 
to a tomb. 
MOOD. / [mdus, J. atin.] 
1. The form of an argument. Baler. 
2. Style of muſick. Milton, 
3. The change the verb undergoes in ſome 
languages, to ſignify various intentions of the 
mind, is called mond. Clarke, 
4. Temper of mind; ſtate of mind as affected 
by any paſſion ; 'diſpofition. Addijen, 
-5- Anger; rage; heat of mind. Hooler. 
MOQ*ODY. a. [from mod. | 
1. Angry; out of humour. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Mental; intellectual Shazjpeart, 


MOON. / [An. n.] d 1 


1. The changing luminary of the night, call- 
ed by poets Cynthia or Phœbe. Shakſpeare, 
2. A month. Ainſworth, 
MOON-BEAM. {. [moon and beam.] Ray of 
lunar light. Bacon. 
MOON-CALF. / {men and calf.] 
1. A monſter; a falſe conception: ſuppoſed 
perhaps anciently to be produced by the influ- 
ence of the moon. 
2. A dolt; a ſtupid fellow. 
MOON-EYED. a. [non and eye.] 
1. Having eyes affected by tie revolutions 0 
the moon. | ET 
2. Dim-eyed; purblind. | 
MOONFERN. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 
MOON-FISH. J. Avon-/þ is ſo called, becauſe 
the tail fin is ſhaped like a half-moon. Grew. 
MO'ONLESS. a. | from moon. } Not enlightened 
by the moon. Drydets 
MO'ONLIGHT. /. [moon and light.) The light 
afforded by the moon. Hookers 
MO'ONLIGHT. 2. Illuminated by the _ 


I | 
MO'ONSHINE. ſ. moon and ſhine. £5 
1. The luſtre of the moon. $Shakſpearts 


X N ki; cart. 
2. [In burleſque. ] A month Aen. 


+ Dryden. 


* 


— 


Craſhaw, | 


Shakſpeart. 


— — De . rn 
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oonsklbE. 2 4. [moor and Pine. ] Illu- 
MOONSHINY.'S minated by the moon. 
MO'ONSTONE. J. A kind of ſtone. 
MO'ONSTRUCK. 4. [moon and firack.] Lu- 
natick ; affected by the moon. ; ilton. 
MO'ON-TREFOIL. . [medicago, Lat.] A 
plant- . ; | ; Miller. 
MO'ONWORT. J. Len and eoort.] Sta- 


tionflower; honeſty. Miller. 

| MO'ONY. a: from moon.] Lunated ; having 

| x creſcent reſembling the moon. Philips. 

' MOOR: I [morr, Dutch; modder, Teutonick, 
| clay} = A PTR 

: | =: oP a fen; a bog ; a tract of low 

N und watery grounds. Spen ſer. 

a 2. Anegro; i black-a - mdor. Shatſpeare. 

T MOOR. Vs A+ | morer, French. ] To faſten 

, - by anchors or otherwiſe.  * Drgden., 


Jo MOOR. . n. To be fixed by anchors; to 


b be ſtationed; - © Arbuthnot. 
: 7 Be a MOOR. To ſound the horn in 
triumph, and call in the whole company of 
4 hunters. . 25 : Airſwor th. 
5 WH MOORCOCK. J. [mocr and cock. ] The male 
of the moorhen. 3 
; MO'ORHEN. 4 {moor and hen.] A fowl that 
; feeds ih the fens, without web feet. Bacon. 
a MO'ORISH. a. from moor. ] Fenny; tnarſhy ; 
n watery. ' 3 3 Hale. 
? MO/ORLAND: /. [moor and land.] Marſh ; fen; 
4 watery ground. . n 
: MO'ORSTONE. /. A ſpecies of granite. Moodæv. 
a MOORY. 4. {from nioor.] Marthy ; fenny; 
: watery, q 7 Fairfax. 
4 MOOSE. ſ. The large American deer. 
4 To MOOT. v. 2 To plead a mock cauſe; to 
| faatea point of law by way of exerciſe, as was 
I "done in the inns of cout. 
4 MOOT caſe or pꝛint. & point or eaſe unſetiled 
* and diſputable. Locke, 
7 MO O TED. a. Plucked up by the root. Ain ſæv. 
1 MO'OTER. / [from moor. } A diſputer of moot 
| 1 re F fe Dy 
10 —_ [meppa, Welſn. J Gon 
U. 1. Pieces of cloth, or loc ks of wool, fixed to a 
5 long handle, wich which maids clean the floors. 
en. * F Scoift. 
a 2. Awry mouth made in contempt. Shukſp. 
of To MOP. v. a. { from the noun.] To rub with 
F : 4 mop, | | | : 
| Tv MOP. v. . from mock.] To make wry 
th. mouths in contempt. | Shakſpeate. 
aſe To MOPE. v.n. To be ſtupid; to drowte; to 
my be im a conſtant day: dream. Nove. 
. 10 MOP E. v. a. To make ſpltitleſs; to deprive 
i eur powers. ; Teste. 
ght MOPE-EVED:/a: Blind of one eye. 'Ainfev. 


MO'P . A puppet made of rags, as a 
| 10 PSEY, \ mop is made; a fondling name” 
. for a girl. 805 | Dryden. 
0 s. % A drone; a dreamer, | 
MO RAL. a. {mrat, Fr. mcralis, Latin.] 
2 Reiating to the practice of men toward 
each other, as it may be virtuous or criminal, * 
good or ade Sie ' Hooker. 
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Swift. 
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vice and virtue. Shakſpeares 
3. Popular; ſuch as is known or admitted in 
the general buſineſs of life. J illotſon 
MORAL. /. | Wo - 


1. Morality; practice or doctrine of the duties 


5 of es _ F r jor. 
2. The dodtrine inculcated by a fiction; the 
accommodation of a fable to form the morals. 

| „„ 
To MO'RAL. v. n. [from the adjective.] TO 
moralize; to make moral reflections. Shake. 
MO RALIST. . 2 French.] One 
_ wha teaches the duties of life. Addi ſan. 
MORALITV. /. [meralits, Fr. from moral, ] 
1. The doctrine of the duties of life; ethicks. 
6 „ 
2. The form of an action which makes it the 
ſabje@ of reward, or puniſnment. Soutb. 
To MO RALIZ E. . a. { moralizer, Fr.] To 
apply to moral purpoſes; to explain in a moral 
ſenſe. 1 T' Efrange. 
To MO RALIZ E. v. #, To ſpeak or write on 

„ . 

MORALFZER. /. [from moraliue.] He who: 
moralizes. 1 „ 


MO'RALLY. ad. [from moral. 


1. In the ethical ſenſe. Rymer. 
2. According to the rules of virtue. Dryden. 
3. Popularly. IL Eſtrange. 
MOR ALS. /. The practice of . da life; 
behaviour with reſpect to others.  Souths., 
MORA'SS. /. [morais, Ftench.] Fen; bog; 

moor. | : Nat. 


MO RBID. a. [morbidus, Late] Diſeaſed; in 


a ſtate contrary to health. Afrbutbnet. 


MORBIDNESS. /. from merbid.] State o 


being diſeaſed. 1 Fo x 4 
MORBIFICAL. 2 4. [morbus and facio, Lat.] 
MORBI'FICK. Caufing diſeaſes, Harveys: 


MORBO'SE. a. [mirboſus, Lat.] Proceeding . 
from diſeaſe; not healthy. „ Maa 

MORBO'SITY. from - morboſus, Latin, 1 

Diſeaſed ſtate. Not in uſe, Browns: 


MORDA'CIOUS. 4. {mordax, Lat.] Biting 3 


apt to bite. | 5 : 
MORDA'CITY. /. [merdacitas, Lat.] Biting 
* = - . 2 


uality. | 


MO'RDICANT. . [meordicant,. Fr.] Biti 25 | 


" acrid, | | Hei. 
MORDICA'TION. J, {from mordicant.] The 


act of corroding or biting, Bacon. 
MORE. a. [mane, Saxon. 2 
A. In greater number; in greater quantity; 
In greater degree, ' #Shakſpeare, + 
2, Greater: '- © , . 
MORE. ad. 3 3 
1. To à greater degree. Baten. 
„ „ I's par that forms the comparative 
degree! as, e happy. © Pag. 
2. Again; a ſecond time. . Tatler. © 


Wo Longer 3 yet continuing: with the nega- 1 


tive particle; be lives no more. Sdatſpente. 
M, Coops £2209 


1.. A greater quantity; a greaterdegree, N 


2. Greater thing; other thing: be did more 
. DD „Second 


. 
it 
gt 

1 


355 8 time ; N time: 3 will 10 no 


Pope. 

MOREL olanum Latin. 
1 Re ly ; ] TrewVouxe 
. A kind of cherry Mortimer. 
MO'RELAND. /. . {monlants, Saxon-! A 


_ mountainous or hilly couritry : a tract of Staf- 
' fordſhire is called the 3 
MOREO'VER. ad. ¶ more and over.] Beyond 


what has been mentioned; befides. Sbalſp. 


MORGLA'Y. . A deadly weapoh. Ainſw. 
MORT'GEROUS. 4. [morigerus, Latin. ] Obe- 
dien 185 obſequious. 


MORTO 80401 * J A helmet; armour for 8 


Raleigb. 
MORISCO. Leere, Spaniſh.] A dancer 
of the Morris or mooriſh dance. Sbalſpeare. 
MO RRIN. /. A wild beaft, dead through fick- 
" neſs or miſchance. Bailey. 
MORLING. FS: Wool plucked from a dead 
MORTLING. I ſheep. Ainſworth. 
NORA. L.] Bugbear; falſe terrour. 
MORN. / „Lab Saxon. ] The fit part 
of the the morning. Lee. 
MORNING. . The firſt part of the day, 
from the firſt appearance of light to the end of 
the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courſe. 
. 4. Rei in the eatly part of the 
e. 
MORNING- GOWN. hb A looſe gown 8 
* before one is formally drefled. Addiſon. 
MO'RNING.STAR. J. The lanet Venus 
when the ſhines in the morning. Spen 
MORO'SE. 4. [moroſus, Latin. ] Sour of tem- 
per; peeviſh ; ſullen. | Waits. 
RO ELV. ad. 
- __ "peeviſhly. overnment of the Tongue. 
MORO'SENESS. þ [from woraſe. ] Sourneſs ; 
viſhneſs. Watts. 


M RO'SITY. fo Fmorefitas, Latin, ] Moroſe- 


"neſs ; ſourneſs ; peevithnels. Clarendon, 
MO'RPHEW. 4 . Fr.] A ſcurf on 
the face. 
NORRIS. [that is, er 
MO RRIS- DANCE. dance.] 

1. A dance inwhich bells are gingled, or ſtaves or 
Awords claſhed, which was learned by the Moors. 
2. Nine men's MokR IS. A kind of play with 

nine holes in the ground. 


One who dances 4 /a marco, the mooriſh 


dance. Temple. 
MO RROW. . [mopzen, Saxon. ] 
27, The day after the preſent day. Cole. 


2. To MoxRow. On the day after this cur- 


2 day. Pri For. 
MORSE. ſ. A ſeahorſm. Brown. 
MORSEL. / mar fellus, low Latin. ] 

1. A piece 5 e mouth; mouthful. South. 


2. A piece; a N „ L'Eftrang e. 
3. . A ſmall quantity. Not proper. Boyle. 
MORSURE. he. [morſure, Fr. . Lat.] 
be att of biting. 

MORT. /. | marte, Fr.] 


4; A fene ſqunded the ann ag "ITY 
Sbalſpeare. 
2. A n. . Ws 


7 


from meroſe. J Sourly; 


a Sbalſpeare. 
; ' MO'RRIS-DANCER. þ Dorris and dance. ] 


MOR 


MO'RTAL. 4. [mortelis, Latin,] 
7. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to die. 
1 Cori 
2. Deadly; deſtructive. * 
3. Bringing death. Pepe, 
4. Human belonging to man. Mile 
5 · Extreme; z violent. | ; 
MORTAL. /. Man; human being. 5 70 . 
MORTA'LITY. /. from mortal. 3 
2. SubjeCtion to death; ſtate of a being ſub. 


ject to death. Watts, 
2. Death. Shakſpeare. 
3. Power of deſtruction. Sbal ſpeare. 
4. Frequeney of death. Graunt, 
Human nature. Pipe, 
MORTALLY. ad. [from mortal.] 
I. Irrecoverably ; te death. Dryden, 
2. Extremely; to extremity. Granville, 


MORTAR. , [mortarium, Latin. ] 
I. A veſſe] in which materials are broken by 
being pounded with a peſtle. Ray. 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which bomby 
are thrown. Granville, 

MORTAR. ſ. [morter, Dutch; mortier, P r.] 
Cement made of lime and ſand with water, and 
uſed to join ſtones or bricks. Mortimer. 

MORT GAGE. /, [mort and gage, French, ] 
1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands 


of a creditor, Arbuthnt, 
2. The tate of being pledged. Bacon, 
To MORTGAGE. v. a. To pledge; to put to 
pledge, Arbuthnut, 
MORTGAGES. : [from mortgage. | He that 
takes or receives a mortgage. mo . 


MO'RTGAGER. * [from morigage.] He that 
gives a mortg 
MORTIFERO 'S. 4. [mortifer, 8 Fatal; 
deadly; de ructive. Hammond. 
MORTIF ICA'TION. /. I mortification, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of corrupting, or lefing the vital 
qualities; 3 gangrene. Milton, 
2. Deſtruction of active qualities. Bacon. 
3. The act of ſubduing the body by hardfaips 
and macerations. 
4. Humiliation ; ſubjection of the paſſions. 
5. Vexation; trouble. L'Eftranges 
'To MO'RTIFY. v. 4. [ mortifier, French. ] 
1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 
2. To deſtroy active powers, or eſſential qua- 
li ties. Bacon. 
3. To ſubdue inbrdinate paſſions. Shakſp. 
4. To macerate or haraſs the body to com- 
pliance with the mind. Brown. 
5. To humble; to depreſs; to Ven Audiſn, 
To MO'RTIFY. v. n. 
1. To gangrene; to corrupt. 
2. To be ſubdued; to die away. | 
3. To practiſe religious ſeverities. Law. 
* MO'RTISE. / [mertaife. Fr. } A hole cut into 
wood that another piece may be put into it 
form a joint. Sbabſpeare. Roy. 
To MO'RTISE. w. 4. To cut to a mortiſe; t 
join with a mortiſe. a 
MO'RTMAIN. /. {morte and main, Fr. ] ra 
a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it unaliena 
MO'RTPAY. . [mort and pay.]! Dead 4 
payment not made. "| — : 
| 4 


Bacn. 


Arbutbnot. 
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Ess. A diſh of meat of various 


ini ten together. , 
1K UART. Nee Fr. mortuarium, 


tin. ] A gift left by a man at his death to 
1 Writ; for the recompence of his 


onal tithes and offerings not duly paid in 
is nw _ we, Fr.] Moſeick is _ 
* Pintiag in Hall pebbles, cockles, and 
800 of ſundry colours. Milton. 
MOSEHATEL. / A plant. Miller. 
nose . Ib, Turkiſh.] A Maho- 


wa tempie. _.. | - 
| Oh 7. fer, Saxon.] A plant. Maſe, 


formerly ſuppoſed to be only an excreſcence 
a 1 nel] FM the earth oe trees, is. no leſs 
A perſett plant than thoſe of greater magni- 

tude, having roots, flowers, and ſeeds, yet can- 
- not be propagated from ſeeds by any art. Miller. 
T5 MOSS. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cover 
S/ bakſptare. 
MOSSINESS. / [from may. ] The ſtate of 
being covered or overgrown with moſs. Bacon. 
MO'SSY. a. 4 — moſs.] Overgrown with 
"moſs; covered with moſs. 3 
MOST. 4. the fuperlative of more. [ mæf v, 

Saron.] Conſiſting of the greateſt number; 

cofiſting of the greateſt quantity. Ar Butbnot. 
"ml In the greateſt degree. . a 1 Locke. 
2. The particle noting the ſuperlative degree: 


" as, the molt wiſe. | 
1054, 5 | 


i, The greateſt number. Addiſon. 


2. The greateſt value. Sa | Eftrange., 


' the utmoſt, Bacon... 


MOS TICR. T A painter's ſtaff. Ainſworth. 
MOSTLY. ad. [from maß. ] For the greateſt 


part. ; Bacon. 
MO'STWHAT. ad. n and what.) For the 
moſt part. Obſolete. © Hammond. 
MOTATION. /. AR of moving. 
MOTE. /, Imor, Saxon. ] A ſmall particle of 
matter; any thing proverbially little. Bacon. 
MOTE, fotmight, or muſt. . , Spenſer, 
MOTH. /, mos, Saxon. ] A (mall winged in- 
ect that eats clothes and hangings. Dryden. 
MOTHER. / [mo$on, Saxon; moeder, Dutch. ] 
1. A woman that has born a child; correla- 
4tive to ſon or daughter. Shakſpear e. 
2. That Which hath produced any thing. Arb. 
mother church to cba p. 
& That which requires reverence and obe- 


5 ” 


3 | 
t Hyſtetical paſſion. © Graunt« 
6. A familiar term of addreſs to an old woman. 
2. Leder, Dutch] A thick ſubſtance 
concteting in liquors ; the lees or ſcum con- 
oreted, F Dryden. 


MOTHER. 4. Had at the birth; native: as, 


motber wit. 


Shakſpeare. 


| 7 MOTHER. ©. a. To gather coricretion. Dryd. 
| MOTHER in law, fe. The mother of a tvſ- 
bant'o wife. | 


94 


WMatbetu. 


Bacon. 


full of concretions; dreggy; 


MO'TTO, . [motto, Italian. ] A ſentence. or 


3. That which has , preceded in time: as, . 


MOTHER pearl. ſ. A kind of coarſe pearl; 
pearl coloured ſhell. Hakewill, 
N [from motber.] The of- 
© fice or character of a mother. Dryden 
MOTHERLESS. a, [from mother. ] Dettitute 
of a mother. Waller. 


MO'THERLY. a. Belonging to a mother ; 
ſuitable to a mother. Raleigh. 


 MO'THERLY. ad. {from nor ber. J In man- 
Donne. 


ner of a mother. . 
MO'THERWORT. / [cardiaca, Latig. I A 
plant. Miller. 
MO'THERY. a. [from be Concreted 3 
eculent: uſed 

of liquors. 


MOTHMU'LLEIN. / [3lattaria, Latin. J. A 
. planks... cf, © + © 
MO'THWORT. 7. Loth and ore. ] An herb. 
MO'THY. a. ¶ from mith.] F. ull of moths; 85. 
N. [ motio, Latin. 

1. The act of changing place. Milton. 


2. Manner of moving the body; port z gaits 


N a ler» 

3. Change of poſture; ation, Dryden. 
4. Pirectipn; tendene p. 3 
D J. Tagan communicated. Dryden. 
": a Tendeney of the mind. 4 — 
7. Propofal made. | Shakſpeare. 


Propoſe, _ urns Gand I! 
MO'TIONLESS. a. [from fetten.] Wanting 
motion; being without motion. Blackmore, 
MO'TIVE, a. [motivus, oh GET 
1. Cauſing motion; having moment; im- 
pellent. 5 3 Booker. 
2. Having the power to move; having power 
to change place. Wiltius. 


MO'TIVE. .. motifs French} > a 1 
1. That which determines the choice z that 
Which excites the action. Shakſpeares._ 
2. Mover, Not in uſe. _ _Shakſpeares 
MO'TLEY. a. Mingled of various colours. SB. 
MOTOR. /. A mover. Bin, 
MO'TORY. a. [motorius, Latin.] Giving - 
motion. s | 3 wy 


* 


* 
word added to a device, or prefixed to any 
thing written. e 

To MOVE. v. a. [moveo, Latin.]]i 
I. To put out of one place into another; to 

pot in motion. „„ „ 

2. To give an impulſe to. Decay of Pia 
3. To propoſe; to recommend. . Davies. 

4. To perſuade; to prevail on. 
5. To affect; to touch pathetically; to ſtir 
paſſion. 08 


; 24 | 8 ryden. 
| 6. To make angry. 1 5 Shakſpeare.- 


7. To put into commotion. Ruth, 
8. To incite. | Milton. 


9. To conduct regularly in motion. Milton. 
To MOVE. v. a. FE, E 
1. To go from one place to another. SI. 
2. To walk; to bear the body. Dryden, 
3. To go for ware. Dq den, 
4. To change the poſtute of the body in cere-- 
. Mm 2 * 


Sourb,. 
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MOVEABLE. a. [from move. 


d= 


: FE Capable of being moved j not fixed J port. 


able. Vn 
2. Changing the time of the year. Holder. 


' MOVEABLES. /. [meubles,” Fr.] Goods; 


furniture: diſtinguiſhed from real or immovye- 
able poſieFons, as lands. Shatſpeare, 
MO'VEABLENESS. /. {from meveabic, | No- 
-* bility; poſſibility to be moved. _ pe 
MOVEABLY. ad. [from moveable.] So as 
ie may be moved... .... Grew, 
MOQ'VELESS. 2. Uamoved ; not to be put out 
of the place. r 
MOVEMENT. / [mouvement, French. 
1. Manner of moving. Pope. 
; 2, Motion. 4 1 : Pope. 

MO'VENT. a. Levent, Lat.] Moving. Grew. 
MOVENT. , | mouens, Latin. ] That which 
moves another. X _ Glanville, 
MO'VER. / [from meæve. ]] Hoa 
1. The perſon or thing that gives motion to 

-" ſomething elſe. n. 
2. Something that moves, or ſtands not ſtill. 
1 pe , 42 Dryden. 


3, K propoſer. PB Bacon, 
MO'VING. part. 4. Pathetick; touching ; a- 
dapted to affect the paſſions. _ Blackmore. 


 MO'VINGLY. ad. [from moving. ] Patheti- 


** cally; in ſuch a manner as to leize the pai- 
© ftons. © FS 5 Addison. 
MOUGHT. For might. Obſolete, | 
MOULD. / ſmorgel, Swedith.] ] | 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or outſide 
of things kept motionleſs and damp. Bacon. 


2. [mofd, Saxon-] Earth; foil; ground in 


- -Which any thing grows. Sandys. 
3. Matter of which any thing is made. Add. 
4. {wolde, Spaniſh. ] The matrix in which 
any thing is caft, or receives its form. Black. 
Pi. 
6. The ſutures, or contex ture of the ſkull. 
To MOULD. v. . {from the noun.] To con- 


tract conereted matter; to gather mould. Bac. 


To MO ULD. v. a. To cover with mould. Xuol. 
Te MOULY: v. g. [from the noun.] 
1. To form; to ſhape; to model. 

2. To knead: as, to mend bread, 
MO'ULDABLE. «a: [from mould.] That may 
de moulded. | | Bacon. 
MO'ULDER. / [from .] He who moulds. 
To MO'ULDER. v. . [from 7::u/d.} To be 
turned to duſt ; to periſh in duſt. Clarendon. 


De MO'ULDER. v. 4. {from moz/d.] To turn 


- to duſt; to crumble. Pope. 


| 4 
MO ULDIN ESS. /. [from mouldy.] The ftate 


of being mouldy. Bacon. 
MOVULDING. /. {from mu/d.] Ornamental 
-- cavities in wood or ,ftone. Mcxen. 
MOVULDWARP.'/. [mod and peonpan, 
Saxon. ] A mole; a ſmall animal that throws 

WS Walon. 
MO'ULDY. a. {from mould. ] Overgrown 
-- with concretions - 2 Audiſu. 
To MOULT. 2. . {miyten, Dutch.] To 


- thed or change the feathers; to loſe feathers. 
3 1 6, Suctlixg. 


- 


1 1 Y 1 


Ftton. | 


N O U 


To MA neff Ve . To eat. Shbalſßen 
MOUND. J. [mundian, Saxon, to defend 
2 Ao y thing raiſed to N or defend. mt 
19 MUCNU. v. a, {from th . 
_ tify with a . | * i daa. ] To fer. 
MOUNT. /. [mons, Latin. | 
1. A mountain; a hill. Dryden 
1. Ap antificiat bill raiſed in a garden, or ach. 
LOT : Knolls, 
3. A publick treaſure; a bank, Ben 
To MOUNF. v. n. [ monter, French. > 
1. To raiſe on high. © Sbalſpaare. 
2 To tower; to be built up to a great - = 
tion. "8 | | 
3. To get on horſeback. £ Slate. 
4. [For amount. ] To raiſe in value. Pope. 
To MOUNT. V. 4. wy b 
1. To raiſe aloft; to lift on high. Sbakſp, 
RB To aſcend ; do chrab. | Dryden. 
: Io place on horſeback. Dryden, 
4. To embelliſh with oraaments. | 
5. To MouxT guard, To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt, a 
6. To MouxT a cannon, To ſet a piece on its 
wooden frame for the more eaſy carriage and 
management in firing it. | 
MOUNTAIN. / [mentaigne, Fr.] A large 
hill; a vaſt protuberance of the earth. Milten, 
MOUNTAIN. 4. [ montanus, Latin.] Found 
on the mountains; pertaining to the moun- 
| tains; growing on the mountains. Sbakſp 
MOUNTAINE'ER. /. {from mountain] 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. ently, 
2. A ſavage; a freebooter ; a ruſtick. Milian. 
MO'UNTAINET.. . [from meuntein.)] A 
| hillocke;' a ſmall mount. Sidney. 
MO'UN TAINOUS., a. {from m:untain.] 
1. Hilly ; full of mountains. Burr. 


2. Large as mountains; huge. Pri, 
Bacon. 


8 Inhabiting mountains. 
MO'UNTAINOUSNESS. ſ. [from mountain. 
o.] State of being full of mountains. 
MO'UNTAIN-PARSLEY. /. [crecſalinum, 
Latin. ] A plant. ; 3 
MOUNTAIN- ROSE. / [chamerbodedendron, 
Latin, ] A plant, | ER 
MO'UNTANT. as. [montans, Latin. ] Riſing 
on high. | 5 Shalſperare» 
MO'UNTEBANK. . [montare in banco, Ital.] 
1. A doctor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boaſts his infallible remedies and 
" Cures. Hudibras. 
2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. Shatſp 
To MO'UN TEBANK..v. 4. {from the noun] 
To cheat by falſe boaſts or pretences. Shaiſp- 
MO'UNTENANCE. /. Amount of a thing in 
ſpace, Obſolete, 5 Spenſer 
MO'UNTER. /. [from mount-] One tha: 
mounts. Draytan. 
MO UN Tv. J. {montee, French.] The riſe of 
a hawk. | * Sidney 
To MOURN. Vs ihe {mupnan, Saxon, ] 
1. To grieve; to be ſorrowiul. Bacon. 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. Pape. 


3. To preſetve 8 of grief. . . 


1 


AM 


a 


I. 


MOUTH. / [mus, Saxon! 


RY The inſtrument of ſpeaking. LE 


Ar: vo . op 
1 To grieve 5 to lament. 
0 


2. To utter ina forrowful manner. Milton. 


= NE. , [morne French. J The round end 
ws 5 ert f a lance to wn” the 
, ney - 


part is fixed. 


MO URN RER. /. [from mourn.] i 
Wi One that mourns z one that, grieves. Sb2þ. 


ö 2, One who follows a funeral in black. Dryd. 
: To MOW. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ho: 4-4 


3. Something uſed at funerals. Dryden. 


f RNFUL. a. [ mourn and full. 
e the appearance of ſorrow. Dryden. 
2. Cauſing ſorrow. ; Shakſpeare. 

on Sorrowful ; feeling ſorrow. 
Betokening ſorrow ; ex preſſi ve of grief. 
MO URN FUL. V. ad. [from mournful. ] Sor- 

rowfully ; with ſorrow. Shakſpeare. 
MOURNEULNESS. / {from mournful.] 

1. Sorrow; grief. 

2, Show of grief; appearance of ſorrow. 
MO'URNING. /. [from mourn. ] 

1, Lamentation ; ſorrow. Eſaras. 

2. The dreſs of ſorrow. Dryden. 
'MO'URNINGLY. ad. from e With 
tte appearance of ſorrowing. da. 
MOUSE, plural mice. ſ. [ mur, SIDE T 

ſthalleſt of all beaſts; a little animal haunting 

houſes and coin fields. 
Ta * U. . {from l To catch 


Shakſpeare. 


MO'USE- EAR, J. A plant. Miller. 
MOUSEHUNT, J. [mazje and bunt. ] Movler ; 


one that hunts mice. Sbalſpeare. | 
 MO'USE-HOLE. £ [mouſe and bole. } Small 
© hole. © | Stilling fleet. 
MOUSER. 1. [from mouſe. One that catches 
mice, |  Sevift. F 
'MOUSE-TAIL.. f. An herb. 2 
MOUSE-TRAP. fo [mouſe and trap. ] A ſnare | 

or gin in which mice aie Hale 


1. The aperture in the head of 
which the food is received. 

2. The opening; that at which any 
ters; the entrance. 


4. A _ "= rhetorician 3 ; the princip 
n yoice. Dryden. 


7: Down.in the Mor. Dejected; clouded 
in the countenance,  L'Eftrange. 
* MOUTH. v. #. [from the noun. ] To ſpeak 
big; to ſpeak in a ed and loud voice 3 to 
_ Tociferate, | Addiſon. 


1. To utter with a voice affectedly big. Shak. 


2. Tochew; 3 to eat. Shakſpeare. 
3. To ſeize in the mouth. - , Dryden. 
4. To form by the mouth. Brown. - 


2 a mouth, 


| 110! VTHyor, 4 * and fl] * 


A ifone 


Prior. 


' MOXA. . An Indian moſs; uſed in 
Denham. ._ 


| Addiſon. | 


 MU'CILAGE. /. 
MO'UTHED. a, om mouth.] Furniſhed with 
Pope 


N N 7 DE - 
/ 


1. What 4 8 contains at onge,"! 

2. Any proverbiaily ſmall quantity. * L*Eftre 

M. TH -HONOUR. / [mouth and bongur. ] 

Civility outwardiy expreſſed without ſincerity» 

Sbalſpearv. 

MO'UTHLESS. a. [from mouth.) Being with - 
out a mouth. 

MOW. /. [mope, Saxon, 2 heap, ] A loft or 

chamber Where any hay or corn is = 


S #4, 75.F 


—_ 


a mow. 
To MOW. v. 4. preter. amd parks. moto, 
{mapan, Saxon. ] 
1. Jo cut with a ſithe. Spenſer. 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence: 
To MOW, v. n. To gather the harveſt.” Waller. 
MOW. / [mouz, Fr.] Wry mouth; diſtorted 
face. Common Prayer. Sbakſpeate. 
To MOW. v. 3. | from the noun. ] To make 
mouths ; to diſtort the face. 
To MO'WBURN. v. . [mow and Burn. To 
ferment and heat in the mo for want of be- 
ing dry. Mortimer. 


10 WER. /. [from moxo.] One who cuts with 


a ſithe. Sbalſpeare. 
e cure 
of the gout, by burning it on the part aggrieved. 
ID. Temple. 
MOYLE. . A mule; an animal generated; be- 
tween the horſe and the ae. May. 


MUCH. a. - { mucho, Spaniſh.] Large in gas.” 


tity ; long in time; many in number. 
MUCH. ad. 


1. In a great degree; dy far. 
2. To a certain degree. e 
3. To a great degree. 5 Baier. 
4. Often, or long. Granville. 
5. Nearly. N bi 1 Temple. 
MUCH. 1. 


1. A great deal; 2 eb abun- 


dance in quantity. Dryden. 
2. More than enough; a heavy ſervice. or 
burden. en. | 


- 3+ Any aſſignable quantity or degree. South. 
4. An uncommon thing; ſomething ſtrange. 
Tillotſon. 


UCH at 8 Ot equal value; of equal ioflu- 
ence. 


MU'CHWHAT. ad. Leeb and har.] Nearly. 


Aſebam, 


= Hebrew. | 


5. To make Mucn F. To treat with regards; 
(do fondle; to pamper. Sidney. 
6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face. Addiſon. 
Dryden. 


Atterbury. 
MU'CHEL. a. | [for muckle or mickle ; po ug | 
Saxon. ] Much. Spenſer, 


MU'CID. a. [ mucidus, Latin. ] Slimy 3 muſty. 
MU'CIDNESS. . [from mucid.} Slimineſs ; 

. muſtineſs, Ainſevorths 
J- [mucilage, French.] A ſlimy 
or yiſcous mals; a body with moiſture ſuffi- 
cient to hold it together. Evelyn. 


| MUCILA'GINOUS. a. { mucilagineux, French, 
MOUTH. FRIEND, . Fmouth and friend. | 
1 jay A profeſſes friendſhip TR intend- -. 
: MUCILA'GINOUSNESS. he 1 


from mucilage. ] Slimy; viſcous z- _ — 
ſome degree of tenacity. 


ant.] Slimineſa; viſcob tj. 
M m 3 


MUCK. 


F 


MUD * 


MUCK. / [meox, Saxon. I To MUE. v. 4. [ muer, French, | 
1. — + wiknvte of 3 Glanville, to change feathers. eng 1 To moult; 
. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. Spenſer. MUFF. /. naß, Swediſh.) A ſoft 9 


3. Toruna Mex, ſigniſies, to run madiy, the hands in winter. 

"of 88 1 Addiſon. "To MU'FFLE. v. a. Cleavelang, 
| Mock. v. a. To manure with muck ; to 1. To cover from the weather, Dryden 
dug - W e Ob Tuſſer. 2. To blindfold. 55 e 
MU'CKENDER. ſ. [mouchoir, French.) A 3. To conceal ; to involve, 1 
händkerchief. | Dorſet. To MU'FFLE. v. a. [maffelen, moffelen, Dutch, | 
= To MU'GKER. v. 3. To ſcramble for money; To ſpeak inwardly ; to ſpeak without mow! 

to hoard up. | Chancer. articulation. | Heide 

*MU'CKERER. . [from nacter.] One that MUFFLER. ſ. [from muffle.] s 

muckers. ; I. A cover for the face. Arbuthny 
MUCKHILL. . [muck and Bill.] A dunghill. 2. A partof a weman's dreſs by which the face 
2 Hurten. was covered. Shakſpeare, 
"MU'CKINESS. / [from mucky.J Nattineſs; MUF'TI. J [A Turkiſh word.] The high rief 
filth. = of the Mahometans. 
| MU'CEKLE. 2. {mycel, Saxon. ] Much. MUG. /, A cup to diink in. 8 
| / MU'CKSWEAT. J. Profuſe ſweat. MU'GSY. : a. [a cant word.] Mig 
MU'TKEWORM. f. [muck and erm.  MU'GGISH. & damp; mouldy. Torrins. 
g t. A worm that lives in dung. MU'GHOUSE. / [mrg and houje. ] An alehoufe; 
6 A miſer; u eurmudgeon. Swift. a low houſe of entertainment. ile 
' MU'CKY. . from muck. ] Naſty; filthy. MU'GIENT. a. f mugiens, Latin.] Bellowing, 
- MU'COUS+« . fmuceſus, Latin. } Slimy; viſ- | Brews. 
| cus | Brown. MU"GWORT. y. [muzpynr, Saxon. ] A jlant, 
\ " MU*"COUSNESS. / [from mucovs.] Slime; MULA'TTO. g. [Spaniſh.] One beg6t between 
__. » -wiſeobity. he a white and black: 
i © MUCRO. /. [Latin.] A point. -Brewn. MU'LBERRY. ? 
N MU eRONATED. a {mucre, Latin] Nar- MU'LBERRY tree. J. Lmonbe pig, Sar.] 
| ron ed to a ſharp point. | Woodward. 1. A tree cultivated for its leaves to feed fil. 
| - MUCULENT:. 2.'{from mucus, Latin.] Viſ- worms. | Miller, 
F aim. | 22. The fruit of the tree. Weedward, 
- AJ CUS. . Latin. ] It is more properly uſed MULCT. /. {mul&a, Latin.] A fine; a pe- 
| or that which flows into the noſtrils; but it nalty: uſed commonly of pecunjary penalty, 
| is alſo uſed for any ſlimy liquor or moiſture. To MULCT. v. a. I mulcto, Latin. ] To punifh 
N 1 Afrbulbnot. with fine or forfeiture. Bacen. 
MUD. ſ. Ladder, Dutch.] The ſlime and MULE. ſ. [ mule, French; mula, Latin.] An 
uliginous matter at the bottom of ſtill water. animal generated between a he aſs and a mare, 
r 0 .* * ** Hddijom.s or between a horſe and a ſhe aſs. Ray. 
Mob. v. 4. | from the — : _ © MULEFEER. /[. [muletier, French. ] Mule. 
1. To bury in the ſlime or mud. Shakſp. driver; horſe boy. Shakſpeare, 

. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to MULIE'BRITY. f. [muliebris, Latin. } Woman. 

©...dah with dirt. +» Glanville, hood; the contrary to virility. | 

*MUDDILY: ad. from muddy.] Turbidly; To MULL. v. 4. [mollitus, Latin. ] 

wich foul mixture. 6 Dryden. 1. To ſoften and diſpirit, as wine when burnt 

MU'DDINESS. ſ. [from muddy. Turbidneſs; and ſweetened. Shakſpeare. 

-» foulngſs cauſed by mud, dregs, or ſediment. 2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice 
33 Addi N. it. f 5 Ga . 
: T6 MU'DDLE. v. a. {from mad.] 5 MU LLAR. f. [mouleur, French. ] A ſtone bal 

. To make turbid ; to fou. Prior. in the hand, with which any powder is ground | 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupify. upon a horizontal ſtone. Peacham. | 


— Arbuthnot, MULLEIN. ſ. [werbaſcum, Latin.] A plant. 


| MUDDY. 4. from mud. 5 MU LLET. . mulet, French. ] A ſea fiſh. 


1. Turbid ; foul with mud. Sbalſpegre. MU'LLIGRUBS. f. Twiſting of the guts. 
2. Impure; dark; groſs. Sbakjpeare. MU'LLOCK. f. Rubbiſh. Ainſworth, 
3. Soiled with mud. 5 Veyden. MULSE. ſ. Wine boiled and mingled with bo- ] 

4. Dark; ndt bright:  _ Swife, ney. Dit. 
5. Cloudy in mind; dull. - Shokfpeare., MULTANGULAR. a. [multus and angulus, 

J MUDDY. . 3. [from mud.] To make Latin. ] Many cornered; having many cor. 
muddy 1 to cloud J to diſturb. * Grew. ners; polygonal. | | | 


5 MU DSUCK ER. fe mad and ſuck} A fea- MULTA'NGULARLY. ad. I from multangs- 
.- fowl. Derbæn. Hari} Polygonally; with many corners. Grew. 
MUDWA'LL: . [mud- and wall.] A wl MULTA'NGULARNESS. /. [from multi- 


+4 a PY 


©  bullrof clay*without mortar. * South, lar. ] The ftate of being polygonal. a 
MUDWA'LLED. g. [mud and mal.] Having MULTICA'PSULAR. a. [multus and capſulay 
F 150 Prisr » Latin'] Diyided into many paritions tc 
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MULTICA'VOUS. 4. Lnultus and cauus, Lat.] 
holes. ; 
Nel IFARIOUS- 8. [ maltifarius, Latin. ] 
Having great multiplicity; having different 
reipects. More. Evelyn. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSLY. ad. [from multifa- 
fon:! With multiplicity. Bentley. 
ns): A'RIOUSNESS. . [from multifa- 
ran.! Multiplied diverſity. Norris. 
Mr Os. a. ¶ multifidus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing many partitions; cleft into many branches. 
. Brown. 
MULTIFORM. a. [multiformis, Latin. ] Hav- 
various ſhapes and appearances. Milton. 
MULTIFO'RMITY. *. [ multiformis, Latin.) 
Diverſity of ſhapes or appearances ſubſiſting in 
the ſame thing. . 


- MULTILA'TERAL. a. [multus and lateralis, 


Latin. } Having many fides. | ; 
MULTFLOQUOUS. a. [ multiloguus, Latin. ] 
Very talkative. | 
MULTINO'MIN AL. @. | multus and nomen, 
Latin Having many names. 185 
MULTIPAROUS. 4. [multiparus, Latin. ] 
Bringing many at a birth. l Brown. 
MULTIPEDE. . ſmultipeda, Latin.] An 
inſect with many feet. ; Bailey. 
MULTIPLE. a. [ multiplex, Latin] A term 
in arithmetick, when one number contains 
another ſeveral times: as, nine is the multiple 
of three, containing it three times. ; 
MUTIPLIABLE. a. [multipliable, French; 
from multiply. ] Capable of being multiplied. 
MULTIPLYABLENESS. © ſ. [from multipli- 
able.] Capacity of being multiplied. 
MUUTIPLICA'BLE. a. [from multiplico, 
Latin. ] Capable of being arithmetically 
multiplied. . 
MULTIPLICA'ND. /. ee Latin. ] 
' The number to be multiplied in arithmetick. 
MULTIPEICA'TE. a. [from multiplico, Lat.] 
| Confiſting of more than one. Derbam. 
MUETIPLICATION. f. | multiplicatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of multiplying or increafing any 
number by addition or production of more of 
the ſame kind. | Brown. 
2, In arithmetick.] The increafing of any 
one number by another, ſo often as there are 
units in that number, by which the one is in- 
creaſed, ; Cocker. 
MULTIPLICA'TOR. {. [from mlt plico, Lat.] 
3 by which another number is mul- 
ti 2 % , 22 7 4 
MULTIPLYCIOUS. #. [ multiplex, Latin. ] 
Manifold. Not uſed. Bron. 
MULTIPLICITY. ſ. [ multiplicite, French. ] 
1. More than one of the ſame kind. South. 
2, 'State of being many. Dryden. 
Mu LTIpLIER. from multiply. ] | 
1. One who multiplies or increaſes the num- 
ber of any thing,” Der of Piety. 
. The multiplicgtor in eee Cocker. 
To MULTIPLY. v. 4. [multiplico, Latin. ] 
1. To increaſe in number; to make more by 
generation, accumulation, or addition. Fob. 


To perform the proceſs-of arithmetical 


MUM 


multiplication. Brotun. 
To MUL TIPLV. v. . 7 
1. To grow in number. Wiſdom. 


2. To increaſe themſelves. Shakſpeares 
MULTYPOTENT. a. ſmultus and potenss 
Latin. ] Having-manifold power. Shakſp. 
MULTIPRE'SENCE. ſ. [multus and projects 
Latin.] The power or act of being preſent in 
more places than one at the ſame time. Hall. 
MULTYSCIOUS. a. [multiſ-ius, Lat.] Having 
variety of knowledge. X 
MULTISILUQUOUS. a. [multus and filiqua 
Latin. ] The ſame with corniculate: uſed © 
plants, whoſe ſeed is contained in many diſtinct 
ſeed- veſſels. 2 
MULTYSONOUS. a, [multiſonus, Latin. ] 
Having many ſounds, 
MU'CTITUDE. /. [multitzdo, Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being many; the ſtate of 
being more than one. a 
2. Number; many; more than one. Hale. 
3. A great number, looſely and indeſinitely. 
85 Watts. 
4. A crowd or throng; the vulgar. Addiſon. 
MULTITU'DINOUS. 3. | from multitude. ] 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. S5. 
2. Manifold. | Shakſpeares 
MULTIVAGANT. 7 a. [| multivagus, Lat.] 
MULTFVAGOUS. 5 That wanders or ſtrays 
much abroad. ; 
MULTYVIOUS. a. [multus and via, Latin. 
Having many ways; manifold. Fe 
MULTOCULAR. a. [ multus and oculus, Lat. 


Having more eyes than two. Derbam. 
MUM. interject. A word denoting prohibition 
to ſpeak ; filence; huſh. - Hudibras, 
MUM. / [mumme, German.] Ale brewed with 
wheat. Mortimer. 


To MU'MBLE. v. n. [mompelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpeak inwardly ; to grumble; to mutter; 
to ſpeak with imperfect ſound. a 
2. To chew; to bite ſoftly. Dryden. 
To MU'MBLE. . a. | ; 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice: S6. 


2. To mouth gently. | Pepe. 
3. To ſlubber over; to ſuppreſs; to utter im- 
perfect. Dryden. 


MU MBLER. /. [from mumble.] One that - 
ſpeaks inarticulately ; a mutterer. 

MU'MBLINGLY. ad. [from mumbling.] With * 

inarticulate utterance. 

To MUMM. v. a. [mumme, Daniſh. ] To maſk; 
to frolick in diſguiſe. Spenſer. 

MU'MMER. /. [mumme, Daniſh.] A maſker ; 
one who performs frolicks in a perſonated dreſs. 


Mitton, 
MU'MMERY. , [momerie, French. ] Maſking; 
frolick in maſks; foolery. Bacon. 


MU*MMY. . { mumie, Fr. mumea, Latin; from 
s the Ar: abick. N 
1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyotian zt 
of embalming. - Bacer, 
2. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for 2 
of wax uſed in the planting and graftin 3 of 


„„ Cbamberi 
To MUMP. v. a. [mompelen, Dutch.) + 
| ; I. 3 


M m 4 


MUR 


a eontinued motion. 
2. To talk low and quick. 
3, n cant language.] To go à begging. 

UMPER./. A beggar. 

UMPS. / [mcmpeten, Dutch. ] Suljenneſs ; 
. lent anger. Skinner. 
MUMES. /. The ſquinancy. Ainſwvorth. 
To MUNCH. v. a. {manger, French ] To 


Otways 


chew by great mouthfuls. Shakſpeare. 
To'MUNCH. v. =. To chew eagerly by gre-t 
mouthfuls. | Dryden. 


MUNCHER. . [from munch, ] One that 
= munches. | Farr es 
MUND. /, Peace, from which our lawyers call 
© breach of the peace, mundLrech : io Eadmund 
is happy peace; ZEthelmund, noble peace; 
+ ZElmund, all peace. 6G. ben. 
MUNDA'NE. 4. {[mundanus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the world. Clanvillc. 
MUNDA'TION. ſ. [ſmundus, Latin] The 
act of cleanfing. - W | 
MUNDATORY. 2. [from mundus, Lat.] 
Having the power to cleanſe. 
M' N DICK. /. A kind of marcaſite or ſemi- 
metal found in tin mines. FF.od<oard. 
MUNDIFICA”TION. , [Mundus and fuc.:, 
Latin. ] Cleanſing any body. Quincy. 
MUNDYFICATIVE. a. { mundus and facio, 
Latin.] Cleanſing; having the power to 
+ cleanſe. ; 
To MU'NDIFY. . a. [mundus and fucio, Lat.] 
To cleanſe; to make clean. Harvey. 
MUNDIYVAGANT. a. ſmundivagus, Latto. ] 
Wandering through the world. 
MUNDU'NGUS.. . Stinking tobacco. Filip. 
MU'NERARY. 4. [ from munus, Lat.] Having 
the nature of a gift. 
MUNGREL. ſ. Any thing generated between 
different kinds; any thing partaking of the 
qualities of different cauſes or paxents. Shes. 
MU'NGREL. 4. Generated between ditferent 
natures; baſe-boin ; degenerate. Sap. 
MUNEFCIPAL. 2. [ Municitalis, Latin.] ke- 
longing to a corporation. | Dryden. 
MuNTFICENCE. ſ. [ murificentia, Latig.] 
Iberality; the act of giving. 
MUNTFICENT. 2. {munificus, Latin. ] Li- 
beral; generous. Atte bury, 


MuNtFICENTLV. ag, [from munifccnt. ] 


Liberally; generouſly. a 
MU'NIMENT, /, | manimentun, Lat.] 
. Fortification; ſtrong hole. 

2. Support; cetence. Sbatſpeare. 
To M UNITE. v. 4. [munio, Latin, ] Jo for- 


tifyz to ſtrengthen. Not in vie. Bacon. 
MUNYITION, /.-{ r&ynitie, Latin, } 
1. Fortification ; ſtrong hold. Hale. 


2. Ammunition,; materials for war. Fairfax, 
MUNNION. /. The uptigbt poſt, that divides 
the lights in a window frame. Moon. 
Mu RAGE. /. [from murus, Latin.] Money 
paid to keep walls in repair. | 
MU RAL. 4. [xuralis, Lat.] Pertaining to a 
. wall. | : _ Evelyn. 
MURDER. /, {mon$7 4 Saxon, ] The ad cf 


. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with 


Brown: - 


Hadiſcn. 


MU s' 


' killing a man unlawfully. 


To MURDER. v. a. from the me differ. 


1. To kill a man unlawfully, D 
2. To deſtroy ; to put an end to. . 
MURDERER. /. [from murder.] One > 64 


has ſhed human blood unlawful'y,  $;4.,, 
MU'RDERESS. / [from murderer.] A 44 
man that commits murder. 5 . 
MURDERMENT. /. [from wurders] Thi 
act of killing uniawfully, Fairfax 
MURDEROUS. 4. Bloody; guilty of nur. 
der; addicted to blood. 1 
MURE. . [ mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] A att; 
Not in uſe. Shakſpeare, 
To MURE. v. a. To encloſe in walls, Knolle: 
MU'RENGER. J. [murus, Latin.] An over. 
ſeer of a wall. Ainſewerth, 
MURIA'”LICK. a. Paitaking cf the taſte or 
nature of brine. Arbutkn, 
MURK. / {morck, Daniſh.] Darkneſs; want 
of light. Shakſpeare, 
MURK.. /. Huſks of fruit. Ainjirth, 
MURKY. a. {morck, Danith.] Dark; cloudy; 
wanting light. 70 
MURMUR. / [ murmur, Latin, ] 
1. A low ſhrid noiſe. Pore. 
2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed. | 
To MU'RMUR. v. . [ murniuro, Latin | 
1. To give a lo thrill ſound, Pope. 
2. To grumble; to utter ſecret diſcontent. 
MURMURER. j. [from murmur. ] One wha 
repines; a grumbler; a repiner. Blackmore, 
MU'RNIVAL. /. Four cards of a ſort, 
NU RRAIN. . The plague in cattle, 
MURRE. /. A kind of bird, Carco. 
MU'RREY. 4. norce, Fr. morello, Italian; 
from moro, a moor. | Darkly red. Boyle. 
MU'RRION. / [otten writicn merhn.] A bd. 
met; a Ccaſque, _ | King, 
MURKRTH of Corn. ſ. Plenty of grain. Ainjwv, 
MU'SCADEL. a. [mujcal, muſcadel, Fr, 
MU'SCADINE. moſcateilo, Ital.] A kind 
of {weet grape, ſweet wine, and tweet pear. 
MU'SCLE. f. [muſcle, Fr. mujculus, Latin.) 
1. Muſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel 
plates'ot fleſhy. threads or fibres, encloſed by 
one common membrane; all the fibres of the 
ſame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
_ together at extiemely lictle diſtances by ſaort 
and tranſverſe fivies : the fleſhy fibres are com- 
poſed of other ſmaller tibres, encloſed likewiſe 
by a common. membrane: each leſſer fibx 
conſiſts of very ſmall veſicles or bladders, into 


417. 


which we ſuppoſe the veins, axteries, and 
nerves to open. Nuinc). 
2. A bivalye ſhellfiſh, Halecvill. 


MUSCO'SITY,, /. [ muſee/vs, Lat.] Moſſineſs. 
MU'SCULAR. @. [from muſculus, Latin.) 

Relating to muſcles ; performed by muſcles. 
1 NY Arbathnit. 
MUSCULA'RITY. /. [from muſcular] The 
_ ate of having muſcles. treu. 
MU'SCULOUS. a, [muſculoſus, Lat.] 
1. Full of muſcles; brawny. | 
2. Pertaining to a muſcle,  _ 
MUSE. , I from the yerb-] / 2 2 


Dryden. 


More. | 


tj 
v ry brown ſtudy. 


\ 


MUS 


Peep thought; cloſe attention; 3 ; abſence of 
| Milion. 


2. The power of poetry. Cœroley. 


SE, v. n \[muſer, French. ] 
7 ponder oy think cloſe; to ſtudy in 


l Hooker. 
7 55 0 "be abſent of mind. Shakſpare. 
. To wonder; to be amazed, Shakſpe 


ul. a. | from mujes | Deep thinking; 


tl thou htful. Dry den. 
RR. 1 {from muſe. ] One who muſes ; 
one apt to be abſent of mind. 

MUSE T. J. [in hunting. ] The place through 
which the hare goes to relief, : Bailey. 
MUSEUM. T {[20io] A repoſitory of 

learned curiolities. 
MUSHROOM. . { moaſchrron, French.] - 

1. Muſproems-aze by. naturaliits eſteemed per- 
fa plants, though their flowers and feeds have 
not been diſcovered. Miller. 
2. An upſtart; a wretch rifen from a dung- 
bill. 5 ee 

SHROOM STONE. muſhrogm an 
= A kind of foſſil. 1. odeoard. 
MU'SICK. . [prom] 

1. The ſcience of harmonical ſounds. Dryd. 
2. Infirumental or vocal harmony. © Milton. 
MUSICAL. a. [ mufical, Fr. from ud 
4. Harmonious; eren ; ſweet ſounding. 
Milton. 
i n to muſick. Addiſon. 
MU'SICALLY. ad. [from waficat. ] Harmo- 
nioully ; with ſweet lound., +» Addiſon. 


 MU'SICALNESS. /. from awfical. ] Harmony. 
Ms 'CIAN. /. Imi ſicus, Latin. ] One ſkilled 


in harmony; one who performs upon inſtru- 
ments of muſfick, _ Bacon, 


MSK. / [muſcbis, Italian; muſe, French. ] 


. Miſt is a light and friable ſubſtance of a dark 
colour, with ſome tinge of a purpliſh colour in 
it, feeling ſomewhac unctuous: its ſmell is 
highly perfumed :-it is brought from the Eaft 
Indies: the animal which produces it is of the 


fize of a common goat. | | „ Hill. 
MUSK. * moſcay; Latin, ] Grape hyacinth, or 
grape flower, . Miller. 

ky SK APPLE. /, A kind. of apple.  Ainſeo. 


MO SKC AT. /. 87 and cat. ] The animal 


from which muſk is got. 
— SKCHERRV. g. A fort of cherry. Ainf. 
SKET. / {mu due, French. ] 
1. A ſoldier's wy gun. Bacon. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind. Shakſps 
MUSKETEER:[. from u tet.] A toldier 
whoſe weapon is his muſket. Clarendon. 
MUSKET © ON. . [moufgueton, Frer ch.] A 
blunderbuſs z a ſhort gun of a large bore. 


MU' SKINESS, * {from wth The ſcent of 5 


muſk. 


MUSKME'LON. A 3 melon. - 1 


MUSKPEAR. ſ. A fragrant pear. 

MUSKROSE. J. A roſe fo called, I ſuppoſe, 
from its fragrance... Milton. 

* SKV. as (rom waſh 1 Fragrant; ſweet of 
ſcent. Ilan. 


MAIN. , lachen, French. 1 A five duft 


«WHT; I bx 
/ 


MUT 
made of cotton. . Gays 
MU'SROL.-{. | muſerole, wakes” The noſe- 
band of a horſe's briele. Bailey. 
MUSS. /. A ſcramble. Shakſpeares 
MUSSITA'TION. /. (maſſe, Lat.] Murmur 3 
grumble. 
MU'SSULMAN..f{. A Mahometan believers 
MUST. verb imperfect. [ muſſen, Dutch.] Ta 
be obliged; to be by neceſſity. It is only uſed 
© before a verb. Muſt is of all perſons and 
tenſes, and uſed of perſons and things. 4 
MUST. /. Ly Latin.] New wine; new 
wort. Dr den. 
To MUST. v. a. [mws, Welſh, ſtinking.] To 
mould; to make mouldy,. - *« Mortimer. 
To MUST. v. n. To grow mouldy, 
MUSTA'*CHES. /. [mrſtaches, Fr.] Whiſkers; 
hair on the upper lip. Spenſer. 
MU*'STARD. F. [ maoftard, Welſh ; W 
F rench, ] A plant. Miller. 
To MUSTER. v. n. To aſſemble in order to 
form an arm Blathmors: 
To MU'STER. v. 4. [mouſteren, Dutch. ] To 
bring together; to form into an army. ha. 
MU'STER. /. from the verb.] 
1. A review of a body of forces. Ben Jonſas 
2. A regiſter of forces muſtered. Seuths 
3. A collection: as, a muſter of peacocks. * 
4. To paſs MosTErR. To be allowed. - 
MU'STERBOOK. /. [muſter and Beat.] A 
book in which the forces are regittered. Shak. 
MU'STERMASTER. . [mufter. and maſter. } 
One who ſoperintends the muſter to prevent 
frauds. Xnolles. 
MU'STER-ROLL. /, [ mafter and roll.] -- — 
giſter of forces. 
MU'STILY. ad. | from muſty. Moutdthye 5 
MU'STINESS. e [ from muſty. Mouldy — 1 
foulneſs, 
MU'STY. . [from mut. i Io | 
1. Mouldy; ſpoiled ER damp; moiſt and 
fetid. - Bacon 
2. Stale; ſpoiled with age ws 
Jo Vapid with fetidneſs. Pope. 
4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; wanting 
practice i in the occurrences of life. 
MUTABTLITV. . [ mutabilite, French, ] 
1. Changeableneſs z not continuance” in the 
_ ſame ſtate. Sucklirg. Siilling fect. 
2. Inconſtancy; change of mind. 
MU”TABLE. a. [mutabilis, Latin. 
1. Subject to change; alterable. South. 
2. Inconſtant; uniettle. Milton. 
MU*TABLENESS . (from mutable.] _ 
ableneſs; uncertainty; inſtability, * . 
MUTA'TION. /. | mutation, French; mutatin, 
Latin.] Change ; alteration. Bacon. 
MUTE. 4. | muet, Fx, mutus, Latin. ] Silent; 
not vocal; not having voice Dryden. 
MU TE. [. 
1. One that has no power of ſpeech. Shak. 
2. A letter which can make no ſounds. Helder. 
Jo MUTE. v. ne { nutir, French. 1 To dung 


+ as birds. MY 
MU'T ELY, ad. [from mute]. Sülentiy z 
4 0e Mo _ 


T3 


7 MU'TILATE. . a. 
Latin. ] To deprive of ſome eſſential part; 


MYR 
mutiler, Fr. matilo, 


to maim. Auadiſon. 
MUTILA'TION. /. [ mutilation, Fr mutilatio, 


4 Lat. ] Deprivation of a limb, or any eſſential 


- 


2 rity. 


part. Clarendon. 
MUTTI NE. /. [mutin, Fr.] A mutineer. Shak. 
MUTINEER. , {from mutin, French. ] A 
mover of ſedidon; an oppoſer of lawful autho- 


Waller. 
MU*TINOUSLY. ad. from mutinous.] Sedi- 
tioufly; turbulently. a 
MU'TINOUSNESS. /. [ from mutineus. ] Se- 
gditiouſneſs; turbulence. —_— 
To MU'TINY. . . [matiner, Fr.] To riſe 
againſt authority ; to make inſurrection; to 
move ſedition. Soutb. 
MU TIN. J. {from the verb.] Inſurrection; 
ſedition. * Temple. 
To MUTTER. v. 2. [mutire, Latin.] To 
grumble; to murmur. Burton. Dryden. 
To MUTTER. v. a. To utter with imperfect 
articulation; to grumble forth. Creech. 
MUTTER. , [from the verb.] Murmur; 
obſcure utterance. Milton. 
MU'TTERER.: / {from mutter] Grumbler; 
murmurer. 


MU”TTERINGLY. ad. {from muttering.] 


With a low voice. 
MU'TTON. { [,,, French. 
1. The fleſh of theep dreſſed for food. Swwifr. 
2. A ſheep: in ludicrous language. Hayward. 


MUTTONFTST. f. [ure and fit.] A hand 
urge and red. 


| Dryden. 
MUTUAL. 2. [murnel, French.] Reciprocal ; 


each acting in return or correſpondence to the 


Pope. 


MU'TUALLY. ad. [from mutual.] Recipro- 
"cally; in return. 5 Newton. 
UTUALITY. ſ. [from mutual.) Recipro- 
- cation. «22s 1  \Shakſpeare. 
MU*ZZLE. ſ. [muſeau, French. ] : 
1. Phe mouth of any thing. Sidney. 


2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hinders 


to bite. | Dryden. 
To/MU'ZZLE. v. 2. To bring the mouth near. 
5 Km L'Eftrange. 
To MU'ZZLE., v. 2. | 

1. To bind the mouth, Dryden. 


2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe. L Ef. 
3. To reſtrain from hurt. Shakſpeare. 


MV. pronoun” poſſeſñ ve. Belonging to me. 
MV NCHEN. . [mynchen, Sax. ] A nun. 


MY'OGRAPHY. ſ. [pwrygaqia.] A deſcrip- 
tion of the muſcles. 

MY'OLOGY. [.. [myologie, Fr.] The deſcrip- 

tion and doctrine of the muſcles, Cheyne, 

MY'OPY. /. . Shortneſs of fight. 1 

MV RIA. /. [Abl. : N 
1. The number of ten thouſand. 


2. Proverbially any great number. Miltom. 
Any rude ruf- 


MY'RMIDON. /. [muppentor.] Any n f. 
ban; fo named from the ſoldiers of Achilles. 


Soft. 


— — 


5 a 5 Dryden. 
MU TI NOUs. 2. T mutine, French. ] Seditious ; 
duſy in inſurrection; turbulent. 


Sidney. 


MTI 


MYRO'BALAN. /. [myrolalanus, Latin]: A 
fruit. The myrobaluns are a dried fruit f 
which we have five kinds; they are gene 
generally with a ſtone and kernel, having 1 
pulpy part more or leſs of an auttere acrid taſte; 
they are the production of five different tees 
ATC Tl T., — 
, . LA and wont x 
who ſells * 12 rs, 255 
MYRRH. / [nyrrba, Latin.] Myrrh is a gum 
reſin, ſent to us in looſe granules from the 
ſize of a pepper - corn to that of a walnut, of 2 
reddiſh brown colour, with an admixture of 
yellow ; its taſte is bitter and acrid, with 2 
peculiar aromatick flavour, but very nauſeous : 
its ſmell is ſtrong, but not diſagteeable; it i 
brought from Ethiopia, but the tree which 
produces it is wholiy unknown, Hill, 
MY'RRHINE. a. [ myrrbinus, Latin.] Made 
of the myrrhine ſtone. Miltis, 
MYRTIFORM. a. {myrtus, Lat. and form, ] 
Having the ſhape of myrtle. 
MY'RTLE. f. [myrivs, Lat.] A fragrant tree, 
Shakſpeare, 
MYSE'LF. /. {my and ſelf.] An emphatical 
word added to [ :”as, I my ſelf do it; that js, 
not I oy proxy; not another, | 
MY'STAGOGUE. /. | uvgaywy%g.] One who 
interprets divine myſteries ; alſo one who keeps 
church relicks, and ſhows them to Rrangerz, 
MYSTERIARCH. . | mugrigur and ayyn.] 
One preſiding over myſteries. 
MYSTE*RIOUS. 3. { myferieux, French, ] 
1. Inacceſſible to the underſtanding ; awfully 


obſcure. | Denbam, 
- 2, Artfully perplexed. Swift, 


MYSTERtOUSLY. ad. | from myftericus.] 
1. In a manner above underſtanding. 


2. Obſcurely ; enigmatically. Toyler, 


MYSTE'RIOUSNESS. /. [Rom »:yfterious. ] 


1. Holy obſcurity, Taylor. 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity, 

To MY'STERIZE. v. a. [from myftery.] To 
explain as enigmas. | Brown, 

MY'STERY. /. [peugizcr. ] 
1. Something above human intelligence 
ſomething awfully obſcure. - Taylor, 

2. An enigma any thing artfully made dif- 
ficult. Shakſpeare, 
3. A trade; a calling: in this ſenſe it ſhould, 
according to Vurburton, be written miſtery, 


from meſtier, French, a trade. Shak, 
1 4. [ myſticus, Latin.) 


1. Sacredly obſcure. N Hooler. 
2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; emblema- 
tical. | Taylor, 


J» Obfeure 5 ſecret. D den. 


MY'STICALLY. ad. [from myſtical.] In: 


manner, or by an as, implying ſome ſecret 
meaning. | Donne. 
MY'STICAENESS. /.- [from nyffical.] Inv 
lution of ſorne ſecret meaning- 
MYTHOLO'GICAL. #. from mythology-] 
Relating to the explication of fabulous hifto!y- 
IOW: 0B: hs _ . Brown» 
| Eo MYTH0: 


+ 


M. TI ; 


'gical.] In a manner ſuitable $0 the ſyſtem of 
ables. | 
MYTHOLOGIST. /: 1 mythology. ] A 


or expoſitor of the ancient fables of the 
— | Creech. Norris. 


i 


MYT 


THOLO'GICALLY. ad. L from mytbolo- To MYTHO'LOGIZE. . 5. [from mytholes 


C. ] To relate or explain the fabulous hiftory 
of the heathens. | 
MYTHOLOGY. . [GU d. and 3658, 
Syitem of fables; explication of the fabulous 
hiſcory of the gods of the heathens. Bentley. 


as. 


ther. — * N N IE” 


— 


N , A M. 
N Is a ſemivowel, and has in Englith an 


invariable ſound: as, no, name, net; it 

| is ſometimes after m almoſt loſt; as, 
| cundemn, contemn. 8 

7 NAB. v. a. [nappa, Swediſh.] To catch 


unexpectedly. 
1 NADIR. |. I Arabick.] The point under foot 
directly oppoſite to the zenith. Creec b. 
f NAFF. J. A kind of tufted ſea-bird. 
0 | NAG. ys [nagge, Durch.] A ſmall horſe. A 
R horſe in familiar language. Prior. 
1 | NAIL. / Tnœzl, Saxon. ] 
1. The horny ſubſtance at the ends of the fin- 
| gers and toes. Dryden. 
2. The talons of birds; the claws of beaſts. 
y | 3. A ſpike of metal by which things are faſt- 
b | ened together. Ba Watts. 
7, 4. A ſtud; a boſs. _ 
5. A meaſure of length; two inches and a 
| quarter, | 
4 6. On the nail. Readily; immediately; 
without delay. Seoift. 
*. To NAIL. v. a. 
1. To faſten with nails. Milton. 
2. To ſtud with nails. Dryden. 


NAILLER. /. [from nail. ] A nail-maker. 
NA'KED.' a. ¶nacod, Saxon. ] 
1. Wanting clothes; uncovered ; bare. Mil. 
2. Unarmed; defenceleſs; unprovided. Sal. 
3. Plain; evident; not hidden. Shakſpeare. 
4. Mere; bare; imple ; abſtracted. Hooker. 
NAKEDLY. ad. 5 
I, Without covering. 


2. Simply; merely. | Halder. 
3. Diſcoyerably; evidently. Daniel. 
NAKEDNESS, /. [from nated. _ 
1. Nudity; want of covering. Milton. 
2. Want of proviſion for defence. Geneſis. 
. Plainneſs; evidence; want of concealment. 
| | Shak/; Te. 
NAME. ,. [nama, Saxon. ] | 
1. The diſcriminative appellation of an indi- 
| 3 Shakſpeare. 
2. term by which any kind or ſpecies is 
| engel. 8 : Sa. 
by, JED 5 Dryden. 
T Reputation ; character. Clarendon 


I Renown; fame; celebrity). 


% 


8 


nnn. 
* 


N. 


NAP 


6. Power delegated. 


2. Fictitious imputation. Dryden. 
Appearance; not reality; aſſumed charac- 
ter. Sballſpeare. 
9. An opprobrious appellation, Granville. 


To NAME. Y. A. . 
1. To diſcriminate by a particular appellation 


impoſed. | . ä 
2. To mention by name. lus. 
3. To ſpecify ; to nominate. Locte. 
4. To utter; to mention. Gen:f6s, 


NA'MELESS. a. [from name. | 
1. Not diſtinguiſhed by any diſcriminative - 
appellation. Denbam. 
2. One of which the name is not known er 
mentioned. Atrerbury. 
3. Not famous. | 

NA'MELY. ad. {from name.] Particularly ; ; 

ſpecially. Hooker. Addiſon. 

NA'MER. /. {from name.] One who calls or 
knows any by name. 1 

NAMESAKE. /. One that has the ſame name 

with another. | 2? . Addiſon 

NAP. /. [hncppan, Saxon. | 


1. Slumber ; a ſhort ſleep. Sidney. 
2. { hnoppa, Saxon. ] Down ; villous ub. 
ſtance. L | Spenſer. 
To NAP. v. a. [hneppan. Saxon.] To fleep;; 
to. be drowſy or ſecure. Hudibras. 


NA'PTAKING. J [nap and rate.] Surpriſe; 
- ſeizure on a ſudden. : arew. 
NAPE. ſ. The joint of the neek behind. Shak. 
NA'PERY. ſ. [naperia, Italian.] Table linen. 
NA'PHEW. /. | napus, Latin.] An herb, .- 
NA'PHTHA. ſ. [naptha, Latin.] Naphtha is 
a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid of a 
very pale yellow; ſoft and oily to the touch's 
of a ſharp and unpleaſing taſte, and of a briſk 
and penetrating ' ſmell; of the bituminous © 
kind; extremely ready to take fire. Hill. 
NAPKIN. F [from nap.] : 
I. A cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands, © - 
2. A handkerchief. Obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
NA'PLESS. a, [from -nap.] Wanting nap; 
_ .threadbare. — Shak 


bakſpeare. 
NA'PPINESS. /. [from nappy.] The — 


of having a na 


+ NAPPY. 4. {from Froth my. Gay. . 
A [ n nap ] D 


* 


NAT 


NARCISSUS, fe ¶ Lan; nareiſe, French. ] 
+: Qaffodil.d ot | Thomſen. 
"NARCO'TICK. 4. [ragzlwy/ naveotique, Fl.] 
+ Producing torpor, or ſtupefaction. Brown. 
NARPD. F. { nardus, Latin. ] E 
1. Spikcenard 3 a kind of ojntment. Milton. 
2. An odorous firub. Ben Jonſon. 
NARE. ſ. {naris, Lat.] A noſtril. Hudibras. 


NARRABLE. 4. from narro, Lat.] Capable 
do be told ar related. 


To NA'RRATE. v. a. Fnarre, Latin. ] T0 


: 
| relate; to tell. 3 bh, 
ö NARRATION. Ff. [narratio, Latin.]“ Ae- 


count; relation; hiſtory. Ibo 
NARRATIVE: @: { #arrazif-we, French; trom 
ware, Latin. 


x. Relating; giving an accdunt. Ayiffes 


Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt. 
NARRATIVE. / A relation; an account; 2 


NARRATIVELV. ad. | {rom narrative. ] By 
way of relation. | LET 
NARRATOR. /. fſrarrateur, Fiench.} 4 
J i relater.: © © * Watts. 
NARROW. 2. [Ineanu, Saxon. ] 


1. Not broad or wide. Shakſpeare. 
| . Small; of no great extent. Brown. 
383. Covetous; avaritious. Sidney. 
4. Contracted; ungenerous. Spratt. 
* "5. Near; within a ſmall diſtance. Dryden. 


6. Cloſe; vigilant; 
NARROW. . 2. 
. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth. 

2. To contract; to impair in dignity. Locke. 
+ . To contract in ſentiment. Pepe. 
4. To confine; to limit. Watts. 
5. IIn farriery.] A horſe is ſaid to narrow 

+ when he does not take ground enough. 
'*NA'RROWLY. ad. [from narroo. | 
1. With little b:eadth or wideneſs. 

2. Contractedty; without extent. Swift. 


attentive. Mten. 


4. Nearly; within a little. Sie. 
8. Avaritiouſly; fparingly., 
NARROWùNESS. from narrow. ] 


Addi ſan. 


1. Want of breadth. 
2. Want of comprehenſion. Locke. © 
3 Confined ſtate; contractedneſs. Denham. 
4. Meanneſs; poverty. Seurh. 
5. Want of capacity. Burnet. 


NAS. I trom ne bas, or bas not.] Spenſer. 


Holder. Frogon. 


NA'STILY. ad. | from i 
. Dirtily; filthily ; nauteouſly. Bacon. 
2. Obſcenely; grofsly. * 
NA'STINESS. .. from nafty.]. 
J. Dirt; filth. Hayzvard. 
Obſcenity; groſſneſs of ideas. South. 
NA STV. a. { naft, nat, German, wet. 
1. Dirty; ülthy; ſordid; nauſeous. Stiff, 
2. Obſcene ; lewd. 15 1 


„ ArAL. a: [nata}, French.] Native; bela. 


NAREWHALE. J A ſpecies of wle. 


ſtory. Tatler. . 


Ay fe 7 


3. Cloſely; vigilantiy. ShatZſfeare. * 


wm 4 a. [nejus, Latin. ] Belonging to the 


+ ng . 27 
NA'SICORNOUS:* a [aſus and corn ] | 
Having the horn on tht noſe. Braus. 


ing to nativity. Can: 1 
NATA“TION. / Cnatatis, Latin. oe? Os 
__ ſwimming. | * ran 
NA'THLESS. ad. Nevertheleſs. Obi,” 
-NA*'THMORE. 29d. [12 the more.] 1 

more. Obſolete. Sperſ.r 
NA'TION. . [ nation, Fr. natis, Latin.] 4 
people diſtinguiſhed from another people, © 
| NATIONAL. a. [national, Fr. from nati;s. 
1. Publick ; general; not private; not par- 


ticular. 5 Addiſon 
2. Bigoted to one's own country, 


*NA'TIONALLY. ad. [ from national.] With 


regard to the nation, _ Conil. 
NA"TIONALNESS. J. [from national.] Re. 
icrence to the people in general. 
.NA'TIVE. a. [| rativas, Latin, natif-we, Fr.] 
1. Produced by nature; not artificial. Davies. 
2. Natural; ſuch as is according to nature; 
original. Swift, 
3. Conferred by birth. Denhan, 
4. Pertaining to the time or place of birth. 5b. 
5. Original; that which gave being. Millan. 
NATIVE... 
1. Oue boin in any place; original inhabitant, 
Bacon. 
2. Offspring. Shakjpeare, 
NA*TIVENESS. f. [from native.] Stau of 
being produced by nature, 
NATIVIT T by [ at iwite, French. ] 
1. Birth; ijlue into | fe. Baar. 
2. State or place of being produced. Miles, 
NATURAL. a. f naturel, French. 
1 . Produced or effected by nature. Wilkins, 


2. Illegitimate; not legal. Temple, 
3- Beſtowed by nature. Swift. 
4. Not forced; not farfetched; dictated by 
nature. Motton. 
5. Conſonant to natural notions. Locke. 


6. Tender; affectionate by nature. Shaikſp. 
7. Unaffected; according to truth and reality, 
| | Aaddiſm. 
8. Oppoſed to violent: as, 4 natural death. 
NATURAL. ſ. {from nature.] 
1. An idiot; a fool. Shakſpeare. Lick, 
2. Native; original inhabitant. -Rateys. 
3. Gift of nature; quality. Motion. 
NA'TURALIST. ,. I from natural. ] A ſtudent 
in phyſic ks. : Adiſine 
NALTURALIZA'TION. /. [from naturalze.] 
I be act of inveſting aliens with the privieges 
of native ſabjects. acts. 
To NA'TURALIZE. v. a. | from natural. 
1. To inyeſt with the privileges of native ſub- 
jects. RD Davies. 
2. To make eaſy like things natural. Soll. 
NA'TURALLY. :ad. ¶ from natural. 
1. According to una iſted nature. Law, 
2. Without affectation. Sbalſpeare. 
3. Spontaneoully, without art. 
NA”TURALNESS. /. [from natural. 


1. The Rate of being given or produced 3 


3 . 


25 Conformity to truth and reality; not af- 
ERA. TT  * 


— 


Dryden- 
NA'TURE, 


' Ar E. . natura, Latin.] | 4 74 
Wen 3 being ſuppoſed to prefide 
an the material and animal world. Cooley. 
1 The native tate or properties of-any thing, 


e ie is diſcriminated from others. Hale. 
eee T NAUSEATRB. „„ 


* itution of an animated body. 
ene 5 Sbalſpeare. 
2 :ſpoſition of mind ʒ temper. Shakſpeare, 
4+ — regular courſe of things. Shakſpeary. 
: nm it tion and appearance of t 1NgS., 
7. EP a 1 . 3 | Reynolds. 
8. atural affection, or reverence. P * 
ho = 1. 7 operation of the. material 

„ „e 


. 


\ Sis Wot Dryaen. 
nr. Sentiments or images adapted to nature. 
FEET 
"12+ Phyſicks z the ſcience which teaches the 


; qualities of things. „ Pope. 


NATURITY- / from natare.] The ſtate of 


/ being produced by nature. Not uſed. Brown. 
NAVAL. a. [navaly French) | 
. Conbiting of thips. | Waller. 
2. Belonging ay ee - Temple, 
VE. ſ. | naf, Saxon. 
EN — part of the wheel in which the 
„% ͤĩÜ5;' Sal 
2. [From navit, nave, old French. ] Ihe 
-middle part of the church diſtin from the 
n Ayliffe. 
NAVEL. J [napela, navela, Saxon.) 
1. The point in the middle of the belly, by 
hielt embryos communicate with the parent. 
F Brown. 
2. The middle; the interiour part. Milton. 
NAVELGALL. . Nawelgall is a bruiſe on the 
top of the chine of the back, behind the ſad - 
dle, right againſt the nawe!. A5 
NAVELWORT. , A plant. Miller. 
NAVEW. /. 1 Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


NAUGHT. 4..[ nake, naphahe, Saxon. ] Bad; 


cotrupt; worthleſs, Heoker. 
NAUGHT.” f. Nothing. This is commonly, 
though improperly, written aut Shakſp. 


NAUGHTILY. 2d. from naughty. } Wick-" 


edly ; corruptly. 
NA'UGHTINESS. / {from naughty. ] Wick- 

edneſs ; badneſs. 9 3 
NAUGHTY. a. { from” naught. ] Bad; wick 
el; corrupt. | Sidney. 
NAVIGABLE, a. [navigadle. Fr.] Capabie 

of being paſſed by ſhips or boats. Raleigb. 
NA'VIGABLENESS, .. {from. navigable. | 

Capacity to be paſſed in veſiels. -. 
T NAVIGATE. v. ». [navigo, Lat] To 
fail z to paſs by water. | Arbiutbnor.” 
To NAVIGATE. v. a. To paſs by thips or 
_—_— Arbutbnot. 
NAVIGATION. /. [navigation. French. ] 

1, The act or practice of paſſing by water. 
2. Veſſels of navigation. Shakſpearen 
NAVIGATOR. /. {navigateur, Fr.] Sailor; 

ſeaman : traveller by water. Breretocod. 
NAU'TLAGE. 7 [ naulum, Latin. ] The freight 
l paſſengers in a_thip. 0 


S NT 
* e e, * 


* = 


wy 


Ianesy. * 


ES 


NAU'MACHY. ſ. ſnatmachie;" Fr. naumat hig 
Latin] A moch ſeafght. 
T NAU'SEATE. v. n. [from nau ſeo, Lat.] 
To grow ſqueamiſh; to turn away with diſc, 
eee, 


1. To loathe ; to reject with diſguſt. Pope. 1 
2. To ftrike with diſguſt. Swift. 
NAU'SEOUS. 3. from nauſea, Latin; nauſte, 
French. ] Loathſome; diſguſtful. Denham. 
NAU'SEOUSLY. ad. {from zauſeous.] Loath- 
ſomely; diſguſtfullx. Dryden. 
NAU'SEOUSNESS. { rom naaſeous:] Loath- 
ſomeneſs ; quality of railing diſguſt. - 
NAU'TICAL. } a. [niuticus, Lat.] Pertain- 
NAYU'TICK. 0 ing to ſailors. Camden. 
NAUTILUS: }. ¶ Latin; naatile, French. ] 

_ -thellfiſh furniſned wirh — adn 
to oars and a ſail. T 
NA'VY. /. { from navis, Latim. ] An aflembly. 
of ſhips ; a fleet. ++ -* © - Clarendone' 
NAY. ad. na, Saxon, or ne aye. ] ]] 
1. No; an adverbof negation. Denham.” 

2. Not only fo, but more: be is eigbteen 
nay, fcbeniy - one. * e Jonſen 
3. Word of refuſal. ene 
NA'YWORD. ſ. [ nay and d. ee 
1. The ſaying nay. - Not in dſe. Shakſ,” 
2. A. proverbial teproach; a by-word. Shak.” 
NE. ad. (one Neither ; and not. Spenſer, . 
NEAF. ſ. Ine, Iflandick. ] A>fift.- 1 
To NEAL. v. a. Jontelan, Saxon. To tem- 
per by a gradual and regulated heat.  MMoxone 
To NEAL. v. n. To be tempered in fire. Bacon. 
NEAP. a. Unepplod,“ Saxon; næprig, poor. J 
Low; decreftè nt Uled only of \ the tie. 
NEAR. prep. [ men, Saxon. ] At no great dif. 
dance from; clole to; nig. "Dryden,. 
NRAR. G. ji 
t. Almoſt- | + 


3 2 Drayton. 
2. At hand; not far off. da Daa 
3. Within little. ae. 


NE AR. 2. 8 » 2 9 1 4 wh . 2 gn * 
17 5 Not diſtant. 1 „ Cennet. 


2. Advanced toward the end of i an enterpriſe 
f N 2 47 * & Js . 


or diſquifitions |! | -  Hookers*. 
3. Direct; ſtraight. % z, . Milton. 
4. Cloſe; not rambling : 28, 4 near rem 
lance. | wa -. 
5. Cloſely related. A 
6. Intimate; famillat; admitted to confi« © , 
dence. 2 oe Shaiſpeares 


2. Touching ; preſfing; affecting; dear. Sb. 
8. Parfmonious; incliaing to covetouſneſs. 


N EAR. Band. Cloſely. 5 * Bacon. 
NE&'RLY. ad. ¶ from near. 
t. At no great diſtancte. erbaut 


2. Clofely ; preſſingly. 
3. In a niggardly manner. 
NEA*RNESS, ſ. {from near. ] 


Milton. Swifts 


i „ 


© "Duppas. 


1. Cloſeneſs; not temoteneſs. 
2. Alliance of blood or affection. Bacon. 
3. Tendengy to avarice. Bacon. 


NEAT. ſ. near, nyxen, Saxon- * = 
1. Black, cattle ; oxen, - Shakſpeare. May. 
2. A cow ot ox. | Shakſpratr. 

NEAT. 


NEC N 


NEAT: — © 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. | SY 
"4 Cats. Milton, 


P nadulterated 3 led. Cha 
. * 04s) wire A = 
keeper ; one who has the care e of black cattle. 


d 
NEATLY. 1 [from nent. ] — 2 
1. Elegantly, r A oor 


" 2. Cleanlily. _ | 
NEA'TNESS. /. 8 rest. ] 
. 8 uceneſs; elegance without TY 


ole; beak; mom '  Shalſpe 
2 + fn n Scotland.] The bill of a bird. | 
PA LA. }. fLatin,} It is applied to appear- 
vices, like a cloud in the human body 3 as 
_ alfo to films upon the eyes. 
NEBULOUS. a. L, Latin.] Mitty; j 
© cloudy. 
NEGESSARIES. 7 {from neceſſary. ] Things 
not only convenient but needful. Hammond. 
NECESSARILY. ad. [from neceſſary.] 
1. Indiſpenſably. Hooker. 
2. By inevitable conſequence. Hooker. 
Zy fate; not freely. South. 
ESSARINESS. . from 9 wb 
tate of being * : 
NE'CESSAR Y. as "+ EEE 
1. Needful ; indi — vs 9 TDillos. 
2. Not fre; fatal ; impelled by fate. Sbat. 


3 Conctuſfive z decifeve by inevitable conſe- 


Tillotſon 
75 NECESSITATE. . &. 7 neceſſitas, 
Latin. ] To make necefitry; not to leave free; 
to exempt from choĩce. Duppe. 
' NECESSITA'TION. /. {from neceſſitate. } The 
act of making 3 ; fatal compulſion. 
Bramball. 
' NECE'SSITED. 4. from neceffity.] In a 
fate of want. Not uſed. Shakſpeare: 
„ 4. [ from necgſſch.] Preſſed 
NECESSITOUSNESS. J. [from * 1 
Poverty; want; need. Burnet. 
NECE'SSITUDE. , [weceſirnde, Latin. ] 
1. Want; need. Hale. 
* 0 Friendſhip. 
NECE'SSITY. fe [recefiras, Latin. 
1. Cogency ; compulfion ; fatality. * Milton. 
1 of being necefſary; indiſpenſable- 


Shakſpeare. 
3. Want; need; poverty. * 
4- Things — f for human life. 
5. Cogency of argument; inevitable confe- 
8 Raleigb. 
Violence; compulſion. Chapman. 
NECK. . lbne ca Saxon; neck, Dutch. 
1. The part between the head and body. 
2. A long narrow part. Bacon. 
3. On the neck; immediately after. Shakeſp. 
4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
1 done; or, to do more than 


„ 


n 


Clarendon.” 
Shakſ. 


2. Embroidery by the needle. 


 NE'CK BEEF. ſ. [neck and bee 
- fleſhof the Nm cattle ff is . — 
NE'CKCLOTH. f cet and lth, 1 Tha 
which men wear on their neck. G 
NECKERCHIEF. 7 {A gorget ; handke,. 


NE'CKATEE. chief for a woman 
NECKLACE. ſ. [neck and Jace. | 2” 
mental firing of beads or preciou: ſtorie 
worn by women on their neck. Arbuthier 
NE'CR WEED. {. [neck and evced. I 
in ridicule, 


NE'CROMANCER J [vexp3; and A1; J One 


. who by charms can converſe with the ghoſts 
of the dead; a conjurer. S wiff, 
NE'CROMANCY. J. [rexgis and wudrrgy necro- 
mance, French. 
1. The att of revealing future events, by 
. communication with the dead. 
2. Enchantment z conjuration. Abbet, 


' NECTAR. /. a Pleaſant liquor, ſaid 


to be drank by the heathen deities. 


| NE CTARED. 4. [from ne&ar.] Tinged with 


nectar; mingled with nectar. Milton, 
NECTA*REOUS. a. [ nectareus, Latin.] Re- 
ſembling ne Kar; ſweet as nectar. Pope. 
NE'CTARINE a. [from nectar.] Sweet as 
near. Milton, 
NE'CTARINE. . [ne&arine, French. ] A fruit 
of the plum kind. Miller. 


NEED. /. need, Saxon: noed, Dutch. ] 
1. Exigeney; preſſing difficulty ; ; neceſſity, 
2. Want; diftreſsful poverty. Shakſpeart. 
3. Want; 5 lack of any thing for uſe. Batter. 
7 NEED. b. 4. To want; to lack. Matthetv, 


To NEED. v. . 


1. To be wanted; to be neceſſary. Spa. 
2. To have neceſſity of any thing. Lcte. 


NEE DER. ſ. I from need.] One that wants ary 


thing. Sbalſpeare. 
NEE'DFUL. a. [need and Full.) Neceifary; 
indiſpenſably DES Common Prayer, 
NEE'DFULLY. ad [from ncedful.] Neceſ- 
ſarily. Ben Jonſon. 
NEE'DFULNESS. /. [from needful.] Ne- 
ceſſity. 
NEEDILV. ad. [| from needy.] In poverty 3 


poorly. 


NEEDINESS. 1. lm needy.] Want; 114 po- 


verty. 


NEE DLE. T Tn wl, Saxon. ] 


1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to 
pierce cloth, and perforated at the other to 
receĩve the thread, ufed in ſewing. Dryden. 
2. The fmalt ſteel bar which in the mariner's 
compaſs ftands regularly north and ſouth. 


Burnet, 
NEE'DLE-FISH. ſ. [ needle and 25 1 A Kind 
of ſea fiſſi. odevard. 


NEE'DLEFUL. {. [needle and full. 14 As much 
thread as is generally put at ons time in the 
needle, a 

NEE'DLER. 

NEE'DLEMAKER. who makes needles» 

NEE'DLEWORK. / {needle and wort. 

1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 


NEEDLESS 


Brown, 


[from as. ] He 


N. EP 


1. Careleſs; heedleſs ; habitually inatteative. 
- ». Chronicles... 


E & 
a F 4 * b 


NEEDLESS. a. [from need.] Unneceſſary ; 


not requiſite. Hooker. Shakſpeare. . ; 3 
| ad. [from needleſs. } Unne- 2. Careleſs of any particular. aruch. 
. 2 re] Holder. . Scornfully regardleſs, Swifts 


ceſſarily; without need. | : 2 
SS. f. {from needleſs. ] Unne- NE'GLIGENTLY, ad. [from negligent. ] 
* I 15 Locke. 1. Careleſsly ; heedleſsly ; without exaQneſs. 


NEEDMENT:. /. [from need.] Something ne- Baton. 


Spenſer. 2. With ſcornful inattention. 


ceſſary. | 3 pa | French 1 . 

EDS. ad. Ine der, Saxon, unwilling.] Ne. To NEGOTIATE. v. n. negocier, 1 
3 Et compulfidn; indiſpenſably; in- To have intercourſe of buſineſs; to traffie; 

| | Davies. to treat. Bacon. 


it bl * .* ,* 
NEEDY. . [from end.] Poor; necefſitous; NEGOTIATION. J [negotiation, Fr. from 


| by poverty» - Spenſer. negotiate.) Treaty of buſineſs. Hotel. 
11. © x, Aoki 4 oak NEGOTIA'TOR. /. [ negotiateur, Fr. from 


7 NEESE. v. n. | ny/e, Daniſh ; wieſen, Dutch. ] negotiate. ] One employed to treat with others. | 


To ſneeze; to diſcharge flatulencies by the a | 5 Swift. 
1 F Kings. NE'GRO. /. [Spaniſh ; negre, —— A 
8 roTWhs 


noſe. ' 
EF, ſ. ſold French, from nave.] The bod blackmoor. vile 
m_—_— 5 J | Aliſon, NEIF. ,. [nef, Iflandick ; neef, Scottiſh. ] Fit. 
NEFA'RIOUS. a: [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked; To NEIGH. v. n. [hnazan, Saxon, ] To utter : 
abominable. | ' Ayliffe, the voice of a horſe, | Smiths 
NEGATION. f. [negatio, Latin; negacion, NEIGH. /. [from the verb.] The voice of a | 
French. 5 | | horfe. .  Shakſpeare, 
I. Denial: the contrary to affirmation, Rogers, NEI'GHBOUR. ,. [nebgebun, Saxon. | 
1. Deſcription by denial. atts, 1. One who lives near to another. Clarendowe 
NE'GATIVE. as {negatif, French; negativas, 2. One who lives in familiarity with another; 
Latin.] : | a word of civility. | Shakſpeares 


, of 


1. Denying ; contrary to affirmative. 


2: Implying only the abſence of ſomething ; 


not poſitive ; privative. South. 


3. Having the power to withhold, though not 
„Neu Charles. 


to compel. 
NEGATIVE. 7 GE. | 
1. A propoſition by which fomething is de- 
nied. * Tillotſon. 
2. A particle of denial : as, not. Cleaveland. 
NEGATIVELY. ad. { from negative. 2 
1. With denial; in the form of denial; not 


_ affirmatively, Boyle. 


2. In form of ſpeech implying the abſence of 


ſomething, ; Hooker . 
To NEGLECT, v. @. neglectus, ] Latin. } 
1. To omit by cxcleinels Milton, 
2. 2 treat with ſcornful heedleſineſs. Milt. 
4. To poſtpone. : Shakſpeare. 
NEGLECT. / neglectus, Latin.] | 
1. Inſtance of inattention. : ; 
2, Careleſs treatment, Shakſpeare. 
3. Negligence ; frequency of neglect. Denb. 
4+ State of being unregarded. Prior. 


 NEGLE'CTER, / from neglect.] One who 
neglect x 


8. 
NEGLE'CTFUL.- a. { negle# and full.] 
1, Heedleſs ; careleſs; inattentive. Arbuth. 
2, Treating with indifference. Locke. 


' NEGLECTFULLY. 44. {from negle&ful.] 


With heedleſs inattention. - 
NEGLE'CTION. /. [from neg/e#.] The ſtate 
of being negligent. , : Shakſpeare. 
NEGLE'CTIVE. a. [from neglect.] Inatten- 
ve to; regardleſs of. ing Charles. 
NEGLIGENCE. . [negligence, Fr. negligentia, 
7 of omitting by heedlefineſs, or 
iro ng careleſsly. - Shakſpeare. 
* 4. {negligent, Fr, negligens, 


* 4 
E 


3. Any thing next or near. Shakſpears: 
4. Intimate; confidant, Shakſpears. 
5. [In divinity.] One partaking of the ſane 
nature, and therefore entitled to good offices, 
To NETOHROUR. v. 4. from the noun. 
1. To adjoin to; to confine on. Shakſpeare.” 
2. To acquaint with; to make near to. Shak. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. /. [from neighbour. 
1. Place adjoining. | Addiſon. 
2. State of being near each other. Swift, 
3. Thoſe that live within reach of commu- 
nication, EP Hart. 
NEIGHBOURLY. a, ¶ from neigbbour.] Be- 
coming a neighbour ; kind; civil. Arbusb. 
NEIGHBOURLY. ad. [from neighbour.] 
With ſocial civility. | 
NEITHER. conjunck. [napSen, Saxon; ne 
either. 2 
1. N38 either. A particle uſed in the firſt. 
branch of a negative ſentence, and anſwered by 
nor as, fight neither with ſmall nor great. 
Kingt. 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 
negative or prohibition to any ſentence : as, - 
ye ſhall not eat of it, neitber ſhall ye touch it. 
| Geneſis. 
NEITHER. pronoun» Not either; nor one nor 
other. 5 Dryden. 
NEO PHT TE. ſ. [neophyte, Fr. tg and o. 
One regenerated; a convert. . 
NEOTE RICK. 4. neotericus, Latin.] Mo- 
dern; novel; late. Grew. 
NEP. ſ. ¶ nepeta, Latin. ] An herb. 
NE'PENTHE. . ſw and 4588. .] A drug 
that drives away all pains. Pope. 
NE'PHEW. ſ. {nepos, Latin; neven, Fr.] * 
1. The ſon of a brother or ſiſter. Lacie. 
2. The grandſon. Out of uſe. H:oker. 
© 3+ Deſcendant, however diſtant. Out of uſe. 
| NEPHRTTICR. 


i 


—_— 


0 * 
- 


: 


NEST. / [nepr, Saxon. ] 


5 Ea... 
* ” . 
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NEPHRYTICK. 
. French. ] _ 
2. Belonging to the organs of urine. 


2. Troubled with the ſtone. Arbuthnot. 
3. Good againſt the one. F/oeduvard. 


NEPOTISM. . Þ nepotiſme, French. ] Fond- 


neſs for nephews. » Addiſon. 
NERVE. ſ. {nerwys, Latin. ] 
1. The nerves are the organs of ſenſation 
paſſing from the brain to ali parts of the body. 


. It is uſed by the poets for finew or tendon. 


NERVELESS. 4. {from zerve.] Without 
Abrength. _ | „ mee. 
NERVOUS. a. ILrerveſas, Latin] © 
. Well ftrung; ftrong ; vigorous. Pepe. 
2. Relating to the nerves. Harte. 


. Having weak or diſeaſed nerves. Cbeyne. 
NERVY. a. {from nerve. ] Strong; vigor- 
us. Not in uſe. Shatkſpeare. 


NE'SCIENCE. /. [from nefcio, Latin.] Igno- 
ance; the ſtate of net knowing. Glanville. 


NESH. 6. 
hurt. 
NESS. A "hg 
' 2. A termination added to an adjective to 
change it into a ſubitantive, denoting fate or 
guality : as poiſanaus, Poiſoncuſneſsz lovely, 
Lage,; from mirre, Saxon. _ | 
+ The termination of many names of places 
where there is a headland or promontory ; from 
ne re, Saxon; a noſe of land, or a headland. 


Ine re, Saxon.] Soft; eaſily 


3. The bed formed by the bird for incuba- 
tion and feeding her young | 
2. Any place where animals are produced. 
3. An abode; place of refidence. Shakſpeare. 
4. A warm cloſe habitation. Spenſer. 
. Boxes or drawers; little pockets or repo- 
tories. 8 f | 
To NEST. 
Heel. 


WL. THe: 
NESTEGO. . Lreſt and egg. ] An egg left in 


the neſt to keep the ben from forſaking it. 


| Hudibras. 

Ta NESTLE. . 2. {from nef.] To ſettle ; 
to harbour. b : i Bacon. 
To NESTLE. v. a. | < 
1. To houſe, as in a neſt. Donne. 


„To cheriſh, as a bird her young. Ci apman. 
NESTLING. . [from neſtle.] A bid juſt 
3 YL. . 

taken out of the neſt. 

NET. / [zati, Gothic, ne x, Saxon. ] 

1, A texture woven with large interſtices or 
meſhes. i 
2. Any thing made with interſtitial vacuities. 

Kings. Thomſon. 


: NETHER. a. [neoSen, Sax. neder, Dutch. ] 


4. Lower; not upper. Peacham. Dryden. 
2. Being in a lower place. Milton. 
3- Infernal; belonging to the regions below. 
. | Dryden. 
NFETHERMOST. a. [ ſuper]. of nether, ] 
Loweſt. ih. | | f 
NETTING. / A reticulated piece of work. 
NE'TTLE. / {[nerel, Saxon-] A ſtinging 
herd well known. _* > OB He. 


— 


* 


My . [reqpdutS ; nepbririquey, D NE'TTLE. 1 . [from the noun. 
2 l 4 


Deuteronomy. - _ 
| NEU'TRALLY. ad. {from neutral.] Indif. 


v. 1. [from the noun.] To build 


- velty. 


Plalms.” 


NE W 


] ts 
Bentley. 
] Any thing 


ſting ; to irritate ; to provoke, 
NE"TWORK. /. [ner and wy}. 
reticulated or decuſſated, at equal di 
interitices between the interſectio 
NEVER. ad. [ne ever; NEERE, 
I. At no time, 
2. In no degree. 

3: It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have 
of an adjective. Not any. 
4. It is much uſed in compoſition: as newer. 
ending, having no end. Milton. 

NE'V ERTHELESS. ad. [ newer the leſs. Not- 
withſtanding that. Bacin, 
NEUROLOGY. /. Lachs and Ae] A de. 
ſcription of the nei ves. | 
NEU'ROTOMY. J. L van and rc.) The, 
anatomy of the nerves. . 
NEU TER. a. [neuter, Latin; neutre, French.] 

1. Indifferent; not engaged on either ſide, 

2. [In grammar. A noun that implies no 
ſex. Dryden, 


ſtances, with 
ns. Spenſer, 
Saxon, V 
Pope. 
South, 
the ſenſe 
Mattheey, 


- NEU'TER. . One indifferent and unengaged, 


NEUTRAL. @. | neutral, Fr.] 5 
1. Indifferent; not engaged on either ſide. 
2. Neither good ror bad. Davie, 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. _Arbuthret, 
NEU"TRAL.. . One who does not act nor en- 
gage on either ſide. Bacon. 


- NEUTRALITY. . [neutralits, Fr.] 


1. A ſtate of indifference, of neither friend- 
ſhip nor hoſtility. Audiſu. 
1 A ſtate between good and evil. Donre. 


ferently; on either part. | 
NEW. a. [n:woyd, Welſh 3 neop, Saxon; ref, 
French. ] | 5 
1. Not old; freſh ; novel. Burnet, 
2. Modern; not ancient. Temple. 
3. Not antiquated ; having the effect of no. 
Pere. 
4. Not habituated ; not familiar. ter 
5. Renovated ; repaired, ſo as to recover the 


* 


g farſt ſtate. IJ Bacon. : 
6. Freſh after any thing. Dryden. 
7. Not of ancient extraction. Adoiſon. 


NEW. od. This. is uſed in cempoſition for 
' "nevoly : as neu- blown. 
NE'WEL. . 5 
1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe is 
carried. 5 Baton. 
2. Novelty. Fenſer 


Toyler. NEWFA NG LED. 4. [new and furgli] Form- 


ed with vain or fooliſh love of novelty. Sbalſ. 
NEWFA'NGLEDNESS. 7 / [from niwfan- 
NEWFA'NGLENESS. } gled.] Vain and 
ſooliſh love of novelty. | Sidney 
NE'WING. ſ. Veſt or bam. Ainſwirth. 
NEWLY. ad. {from new. A Freſhly ; late. 


Spenſer. 
NE'WNESS. /. from new. ] f 
1. Freſhneis; lateneſs; recentneſs ; ftate 1 
being lately produced. | Raleigb. 
2. Novelty; vnacquaintance. * ' 5 2 
25 ton; la ze. . e 
2 Ianovatiosr; late chang NEWS. 


8 


Cervley 0 


— 
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ns / vithout the Gaga [from new 3 
| nowvelles, Fr.] 
1. Freſh account of any. thing. 
2. Papers which give an account of the tranſ. 
| Actions of the preſent times, Pope. 
Nx WS. MoN GER. /. [news and 2 
Pos whoſe employment is to hear and to 
| Shakſpeare. 
| NEWT. J. [exers, Saxon.) Eft ; ſmall lizard : 
they are harmleſs. Sbalſpeare. 
NEW-YEAR's-GIFT T. /. Preſent made on the 
| firſt day of the year. Stilling fx: 
NEXT. 4. _ Saxon. ] 
Bacon. 


/ he Neareſt in place. % | 
2450060 Clarendon. 


2. Neareſt in Tg 
NEXT. ad. At the time or turn immediately 
Addiſon. 


ſucceeding. 
NIAS. 4. fan, F rench. ] Simple, filly, 2 


fooliſh. Bai 
NIB. J. [nebbe, Dutch. ö . 
1. The bill or beak. of a bird. See NR R. 
2. The point of a pen. Dierbam. 
NI'BBED. 4. [from nib.] Having a nib. 
To NI'BBLE. v. 4. [from nib, the beak or 
| mouth, ] 
1. To bite by little at a time; to eat lowly. 
; Shakſpeare. Cleaweland. 
2. To bite as a fiſk does the bait. Gays 


ö To NI'BBLE. IU, N. | 
1. To bite at. Shalſpeare. 
| 2. To carp at; to find fault with. Ti ilotſon, 
NTBBLER. / [from nibble] Ys that bites 
\ | by little at a time. 
NICE. a. nere, Saxon, boſt. 

1. Accurate in judgment to minute exactneſs; 
ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often uſed to ex- 
pteſs a culpable delicacy. Sidney. 

2, Scrupulouſly and minutely cautious. Shes. 
3+ Faſtidious; ſqueamith. Milton. 
4. Eafily injured ;. delicate. Roſcommon. 
6. Formed with minute exactneſs. Addiſon, 

5 6. Refined. 7 Milton, 

NICELY. ad. [from nice. ] 

1. Accurately; minutely; ſcrupulouſly, Sb. 
2. Delicatelß. Atterbury. 

NICENESS, x [from nice.] | 
1. Accuracy ; minute exatneſs... Dryden, 
2. Superfluous delicacy or enk Sidney. 

MCE TV. /. [from nice. ] 

1. Minute accuracy. Prict. 
2. Accurate performance. | 2 
3. Faſtidious delicacy; ſqueamiſhneſs Spenſ. 
4. Minute obſervation ;* punRtilious diſcrimi- 
nation; ſubtilty. Locke. 

8. Delicate management z cautious treatment, 


6. Effeminate ſoftneſs. | 
7. Niceties, j in.the plural, i 18 generally applied 
to dainties or delicacies in eating. 
NV CHAR. / A plant. ; 
NICHE. J. 


ſtatue may 


Miller. 
Ha A hollow in which a 
placed. Motion. 


* 5 4 [nicke, Teutonick, the twinkling of 
Exact point of time at which there is ne- 
be or convenience. | 


& 7 it? 


Suckling. 


Faller. 
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2. A notch cut in ** | 
3- A ſcore; a reckoning. Bn 
4+ A winning throw. Prior. 


To NICK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hit; to touch luckily; to perfarri by 
ſome flight artiſice. _ Hudibrass 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. © Shakſpeares 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 
4. To defeat or cugen. 
NICRNAME. /, 


8 
2 nom de nique, Frene 7 
name given in ſco 


or contempt. B. Fonſons 


Carmidens - 


\ 


To NICKNA'ME. v. 4. To call by an opptos . 


brious appellation. Denbams 
To NICTATE. v. 4. [nifo, Latin. 1 To E. 


NIDE. /. 


5 0 
NI . [corrupted from nithing df #ida 
JA daſtard; a coward, . Camden. 
NIDIFICA'TION.}. . [nidificatto Lat.] The 
act of building neſts. | etham 
NIDING. 2. [from n1S, Saxon,  vileneſs. 


Niding an old Engliſh word Ggnifying ajefs 
Carews 


baſe-minded, coward. 


NTDOROUS. 4. lag che Fr. from ider; 
Latin.] Reſembli ing the ſmell or taſte of ; 
roaſted fat. Bacos. 

NI DORO SIT V. /. [from niderous.] Eructa- 
tion with the taſte of undigeſted mL. gg 

Floyer: 


NIDULA'TION. 7. '[nidulor, Latin. 
time of remaining in the neſt. 557 
NIECE. . [ niece, niepce, Fr. neptis, Latin. 
The daughter of a brother or fiſter. Waller, 
NIGGARD. / [ninggr, Ifdandick.} A 14K 
a curmudgeon. Sid 
NI/GGARD. a. Sordid; avaricious; p 
monious; ſparing. f 
To NIGGARD. vv. 4. from als 
Kint; to ſupply ſparihgly.  Shakſpeare. 
NI'GGARDISH, a. [from niggard.] 1 wing 
ſome diſpofition to avarice., 
NI'GGARDLINESS. |. [from viegerlly you 
rice; ſordid parſimony. 
NI'GGARDLY. 4 
tious; ſordidly carfirtidniens. ſparing. Hall. 


To 


[from niggard.] Avari- 


- [nidus, Latin.] A brood t Sz a hide 


Addiſon. 1 


NIGGARDLVV. ad. Sparing'y e = | 1 


Ava 


NI'GGARDNESS. /. [from niggard. 
idney. 


rice; ſordid parſimony: Not uſed. 


NIGH., prep. [nyb, Saxon. ] At: do great 


To NIGH. v. n. from the participle. ] To ap- 
proach; to advance; to draw near. Spenſers 
NIGHLY. ad. [From nigh, the adjective. 1 
Nearly; within a ſittle. ocke. 


ſet to ſunriſe, 
Nun 


* 
9 a4 + 
* ; 


diſtance from. | Garth: 
NIGH. ad. , 
1. Not at a great Aiftandt, * Fob#je 
2. To a place near. Milton: 
A n eee, 
t. Near; not diſtant; not remote. Prior. 
2. Allied cloſely by bl ood. ' Knolles« 


me 


NIGHNESS. / [from nigh. J Nearneſs; prox = 

imity. — 

NICHT. /. [nauts, Gothicl5 mhe; Saxon. | 
1. The time of darkneſs; Es from 3 
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75 NIGHT. advert ially. 


8842 
NIC 
* The end of the day of life; dea k. og. 
3. tate or time of ignorance or obſcurity. 


In this night; at 
this n 


NIGH NES, Arn. E Lig: and © rag ] 


One who taiſes diffurbar.ces in the night. Sb. 


NUCHTCaP: £* [night and caps] A cap 


worn in beck, or in ung:efs.. Swift. 


NIGHTCROW. / {night and crow.) A bird 


NEGHTDEW. fe. [night and d.] Dew. 


that cries in the night. Sbalſpeare. 


that wets the ground in the night. Dryden. 
NUGHTDOG. / [night and dog ＋ dog 
_ that hunts in the nig bakſpeare. 


NIGHTDRESS: 


11 Lab and drefe. 15 The 


refs worn at ni 


Pope. 
NIGHTED. 4. 77" night] Darkened ; 


Clouded; black... . - Sbek 2 


NIGHTFA SING: 4. [night and fare. tor 


yelling in the night. - ay 
FCHTFIRE./. - night and fire.) Ignis 
uus; Will. a- Wi Herbert. 


NIGHTFLY. 'þ night 25d. fy. ] Ahh that 
ight. 


RNIGHTFO'UN DERED. a. 


bal peare. 
{ from night and 
Loſt or diſtreſfed in the night. Mil. 


flies in the 


under. ] 


NIGUr GOWN. , [night and geren. A 


looſe gown uſed tor an ungreſs. Pope. 


* NFGHTHAG. 7% [ night and bag · ] Witch 


ſuppoſed: to wander in the night. Mi lion. 


NIUGHTINGALE. / [from night and alan, 


o 


ON, co ſiog. ] 
* 2+ A fmall bird that fipgs in the night with 
Fernarkable 7 F Phiiomels Sbalſpeare. 
e 


| 2. & word of endearment. * ene 

NFGHTLX. ad. ¶ from 510 £ 

2. Ry night. 5 Audi ſon. 
- Evary,nig bt. \ Shabſpeare. 


| NI GHTLY. a. F 471 Done by. night; 


NIGHT NIA N. 7. [night and gen.] Ons who 


by. night, 


carries away. ordure in the night. 


NIGHTMARE. . Lib, and according to 


| Temple, mara, a {pirit. 


A morbid oppreſſion 
in the night, reſembling the preſſure of weight 
upon the breatt, Arduthnot. 


5 NIGHTPIECE. E [nizht and piece. ] A pic- 


ture ſo coloured as to be fuppoſed ſcen by can- 
dlelight. Addijen. 


NI'GHTRAIL. V [aight an next. Saxon, a 


N 
bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, and crios og in 
the night. Spenſer. 
NIGHTRULE. [.. [night and rule. 2 tu- 
mult in the night, Sbal ſpeure. 
a ee f. Fof nihrrcada, Saxon. ] 


; nig brſhade. 


gown.] A look cover thrown over the — 
at night. 7 LAddiſon. 
I'GHTRAVEN.”. [nigtt and reven.] A 


A plant of tuo kinds; common and COTE 
Mill 


NI'GHTSBINING: 4. [right and ine 


' NFG HTWALK. | (night. and-<valt 


Wilkins. 
Walk 
alto. 


Showing brightneſs in the 6 


in the night. 


NVGHTWALKER. fe [night and l.] One 


who roves in the night 3 il * Aſcbs 


 NUNETE 


KPOHTWARBLING. a. TANG a 1 
Singing | in the night. Mites: 

NIGHTWARKD. a. [night and ward} A # 
proachipg toward night. 25 
- Milton. 
NTOHT WATCH. /. [ night and watch] A 
period of the night as d. :ltinguifhed by change, 
of the watch. Pia 4 


NIGRESCENT. a. { nigreſcens Lar. G 
ing black; approaching to 8 25 


NIGRIFICA' TION. |. { niger and facio, Lat.] | 


The'a&t of making black, 

NIHILITY. . [nibilue, Fr. nibilum, 2 
Nothingneſs. Watt 
To NILL. v. a. [from. ne «cill.] — ts al; 
to refule; to reject. enn. 
NILL. /. The ſhining ſparks of wy in trying 

ard melting the ore. 


To NIN. v. a. [nemer, Dutch, to take. ] To 


fteal. Hudibraz, 
NI MBLE. @. [from nim.] Quick; ative; 
ready; ſpeedy ; lively; expelitious. Spenſer. 


NUMBLENESS. from nimble, } Quicknek; 1 


activity; ſpeed; agility. - Heober, 
NUMBLEWIT'T ED. a. [nimble and wit] 
Ver! ; Eager to ſpeak. Hacer. 
NI BLV. ad. 5 nimblr.] Quickly; 
ſpeedily; actively. Davies. Beyle. 
NUMBLESS. . Nimblenefs. - ' Spenſer, 
NUMIETY. . [| nimtietas, ſchool Latin. The 
ftate of being too much. 


NUTMMER. va r e A thief; a pil. 


ferer. 
NI' e Well LA corruption of the Latin 
gon com $.] ool ; a trifler. Addiſen, 
NINE. ſ. [nigon, Sax.] One more than eight, 
NINEFOLD: a. [vine and fold. ] Nine times, 
NINEPINS. f. [nine and pin.] A play where 
nine pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground to 
be thrown down by a bowl. Peacham. 


den. NINESCORE. 3. [nine and ſcore.] Nine 
A ddifer, 


times twenty. - 
NINETEEN. 2. _ [mgoneyne, Sar. ] Nine 
and ten; one leſs than twenty. 
ENTH. 2. [ mgonxe oda, Saxon, ] 
The ordinal of nineteen; the ninth after the 
tenth, 


NYNETIETH. 4. [hunontgonteogoba, Sax. 


The tenth nine times told. 
NINETVY. a. [huntonrgontg, Saxon. ] Nine 
times ten. 
NUNNY. / ¶vinno, a child, Spaniſh, J A fool; 
a Gmpleton. Swift, 
NINNYHAMMER. /. [from ninmy.] A 
fimpleton. A ddifor. 
NINT H. 4. [ne oba, Saxon. ] That which 
© precedes the tenth; the 5 after the eighth. 
To ber 4 v. a. [nijppen, Dutch.] 
To pinch off with the nails; to bite with 
the teeth. Baron. 
To cut off by any fight means. Mortimer. 
35 To blaſt; to deſtroy before full growth. 
4. To pinch as froſt. Shakfpeart, 
- 5 - To'vex; to bite. Spenſer. 


To fatirize-; z to ridicule ; to taunt ſarcaſ⸗ 
tically. Aſcbun. 


NIP, hb [from the verb.] 
9 a 


9 


E63 


Shakſpeare. 


Stepney. 

A taunt; a farcaſm. "Ly 
NIPPER. | {from nip. ] A fatirift. Aſcham.. 
NI'PPERS. , [from nip. ] Small pincers. 
NIPPINGLY. ad. [from nip. ] With bitter 
ſaccaſm. | t | 
NIPPLE. /. [nypele, Saxon. ] Fi 
1. The teat; the dug. $i Kay. 
. The orifice at which any animal liquor is 
ſeparated.” * 3 Derham. 
NIPPLEWORT. /. [/ampſana, Lat.] A weed. 
VSI PRIUS. J Cin law. ] A judicial writ, 
which lies in caſe where the inqueſt is panelled 

| And returned before the Juſtices of the bank 7 
| tte one party or the other making petition to 
| bare this writ for the eaſe of their coun- - 
- try. It js ſo called from the firſt words of the N 
writ, tf apud talem locum prius venerint. 

: NT. [hore Saxon] The egg ak louſe, 


. 2. A ſmall cut. 
: 3. A blaſt. | 


NITENCY. /. | nitentia, Latin. ] 


viſcount, baron. / 
3+ The perions of high rank. 


NO'BLE. a. ſ#2ble, Fr. nobilis, Lat. 


4 Exalted; elevated; ſublime. 
F. Magnificent; ſtately. ä 


O'BLE. /. 


NOD 


5 KA Eich the nails or teeth. Aſcham. NOBILITY. fe [aobilites, Latin, ] ] 


1. Antiquity of family joined with ſplendour; 
3 D | 


| | rydetie 
2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, con- 


ferred by ſovereigns.. Mobility in England is 
extended to five ranks ; duke, marquis, earl, 


4. Dignity ; grandeur ; greatneſs, idneys 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. 4 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty Dry. 
3+ Great; worthy; illuſtrious. Milton. 


Dqden. 


a 2 2 [3 41. : 
6. Free; generous ; liberal. 0 


the noble parts of the body. 8 


1. One of high rank. Bacon. 


2. A coin rated at fix ſhillings. and eight= 


Camden. Bacon. 


nall animal. erbam. pence. & 
2 NO'BLE /iverwort. ſ. [bepotica.] A plant. 
© 1, Luftre x clear brightneſs. NO'BLEMAN. . [noble and man.] One who 
; 2. [from nitor, Lat.] Endeavour; ſpring to is ennobled. . Dryden. 
; expand itſelf. | © Boyle, NO'BLENESS. /. [from nable. ] 7 
NI'THING. /. A coward, daſtard, poltroon, 1. Greatneſs; worth; dignity; magnani- 
; NITID. a. [ aitides, Latin,] Bright; ſhining; mity. Tg | Shakſpeate. Taylor 
2 luſtrous. Boyle. 2. Splendour of deſcent. 


TRE. J. [vitre, Fr. aitrum, Latin. ] Nitre, 
or ſaltpetre, is a cryſtalline, pellucid, whitiſh 


ſubſtance, of an acrid and bitterifh taſte, im- 2. Dignity; greatneis. Bien Fonſot. 

y preſſing a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the 3s Noblemen collectively. bakſpcares 

* | " tongue, This ſalt affords, by fire, an acid NOBLY. ad. from noble. ] ER 

. ſpirit capable of diſſolving almoſt every thing, 1. Of ancient and ſplendid extraction. Dryd. 

0 yet manifeſts no ſign of its containing any acid 2. Greatly; illuſtriouſiy 8 Skakſpear fo 

0 in its crude ſtate. Mitre is naturally blended 3. Grandly ; ſplendidly. Addiſon. 

929 in particles in earths, as the particles of metals NOBODY. /. [no and bedy.] No one; not 

5 in their ores. The earth from which nitre is any one. , _.. Clarendon. 

9 art made, in Perſia, is a kind of yellowiſh marl NO'CENT. As [ nocens, Latin. ] g 

6; found in the bare cliffs expoſed to the 1. Guilty; criminal. vs Barons \ 

e northern and eaſtern winds; and never in any 2. Hurtful; miſchievous. Milton. 
other ſituation. The nitrum, or nitre of the NOCK. /. ¶ nacchia, Italian. ] + 

] ancients, is a genuine, native, and pure ſalt, 1. A flit; a nick; anotch. 8 

e extremely different from our nitre, and from 2. The fundament. Hudibras. 
all other native ſalts. | Hill, 

j NI'TROUS. a. [ nitrexx, Fr. from nitre.] Im- 

pregnated with nitre. 
e NITRY. a. [from nitre.] Nitrous-. Gay.” - 


NOBLE'SS. f. Idi, French. ] © 


Is Nobility. This word is not now uſed, / 


NOCTA*'MBULO. .. [nx and ambulo, Lat. J 

One who walks in his ſleep. 
Blackmore. NOCTFDIAL. a. [nefis and dies, Latin. 
Compriſing a night and a day. 


Holders 


Sha peart. | 


Arbuthnot, E. : 


MTH. V. ad. [from nitty. ] Loufily. Hay. NOCTVFEROUS: 4. Lor and fare, Latin 


NITTY. a. I from nit.] Abounding with the 


Bringing night. - 


C4 | 
7. eggs of lice. . | NOCTFVAGANT. 4. [nfivagus, Lain. J 
A NIVAL; a. [nivalis, Latin.] Abounding with _ Wandering in the night. art 
. now, © | a Dic. NO'CTUARY. g. from nl, Latin.] An 
| NI'VEOUS, @ [niveus, Latin. ] Snowy. Brown. account of what paſſes by night. . Addiſen. 
. NIZY;f. A dunce; a fl mpleton. +, NO'CTURN. . [nefarne, Fr. neffurnus, Lat. ] 
| NO. af, Ina, Saxon.] | An office of devotion performed in the night. 
h 1. The word of refuſal. Calamy. 3 i : Stilling fleet. 
J. 2. The word of denial. Bacon. NOCTU'RNAL. @. [no&urnus, Late] Nights 
7 3- It ſometimes, ſtrengrhens a following nega- ly; done or doing by night. Dryden. 
tive: 0 not, not even. Waller. NOC TURN AL. . An inſtrument by which 
e. R . | obſervations are made in the night. atis. 
Fs 2 1. Not any ; none, | Swift, To NOD. . 4. [ Of uncertain derivations ] 
- hom 7 one; none; not any one. Smalridge. 1. To decline the head with a quick- motion, 
„ 4, NOBTUITATE, v, oc Lobi, Latin. 5 * Shakſpeares 
9 make noble. © © ." 2, To pay a flight bow, Sbalſpeare. 
a = | -— 3. To 


. 


' 
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"NOISY. . {from moiſe.] | 
. Sounding loud. 


not 


To bend downward wich dick m motion. 
4 To be drowſy. ; Ale. 
NOD. J. [from the verb. 

1. A quick declination of the head. Locke. 

'2: A quick declination. Shakſpeare. 
23 The motion of the head in drowſineſs. - 

: as A flight obeiſance. Shakſpe ere. 
NODATION. /. {from nodo, Latin. ] The act 
. of making knots. 

NODDER. 7. [from ned. ] One who —_ 


NODDLE. J. 3 Saxon. A. head, in 
KOPpY., © Frenth,] A fim 


pleton; an — L'Efrange 
Nena E. |: [nodus, Lat 
N. 23 2 — 
— = ſwelling on. the bone. Wi ifeman. 
3- An interſection. Holder. 


NODO'SITY. /. {from dg, Late] Compli- 


cation; Brewn. 


NODOUS. 4. [nodeſu:, Lat.] Knotty; full of 
knots. 


Brown. 
NO'DULE. /. [nedulvs, Lat. A ſmall lump. 
Woodward. 
'NO'GGIN. . Hard; wad; bar. 

Eſcape of King Charles, 
NO'GGIN. fo [nofel, German. A ſmall mug. 
Arbuthnot. 
'NOYANCE. . [See > Mif- 
chief; inconvenience,  _ Shakſpeare. 
To NO v. n. To annoy, An old word 2 
uſed. Tuffer. 

NOL ER. 7 from noie.] One who anndys. 
NOTOUS. 4. [ naoſo, Italian. ] We miſ- 


- Thievous. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
Any | d of — Bacon. 
a. Outery; ctamour z * or importu- 
e Occaſion of talk. Addiſer. 


Te NOISE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſound 


loud, Milton. 
To NOISE. v. a. To ſpread by rumour, or re- 
Wotton. Bentley. 


port. 
NOI'SEFUL. a. [noiſe and full.] Loud; cla- 
morous. Dryden. 
NOTSELESS. a. [from noiſe. ] Silent; with - 


- out ſound. arte. 


| NOI'SINESS. J. [from noiſy. ] Loudneſs of 


ſound ; importunity of clamour. 
NOYSEMAKER. ſ. Lnaiſe and 'maker.] Cla- 
mourer. . 
NOITI SOME. 2. [nowſo, Italian. ] 
1. Noxious; miſchievous; unwholeſome. Dr. 
2. Offenſive; diſguſting. 
| NOISOMELY. ad. [from noiſome.] With a 
fetid ſtench; with an infectious ſteam. 


NSN kes. , [from eine.] Aptnefs 


to diſguſt ; offenſiveneſs. South, 


2. Clamorous; turbulent. Smith. 
. e 
1. A kind of cancarous velling. . 
2. A a | Mortimer. 


one Stilling. 2. | 


Shakſpeare. 3 


NON 


NOLYTION. fe [nelitio, Lat.] Unwilligen : 
oppoſed to ue I f ] av ingneſs? 

NOLL. , [hnol, Sax.] A head; a nogd! 

NO'MBLES. . The entrails 2 Fa, 85 


NOMENCLATOR. |. [ Lat. nomenclateur, Fr.] 


One who calls things or perſons by their pro- 
names. Addiſon, 
NOMEN CLA'TURE, J. [ romenclature Fr. 
nomenclatura, Lat. ] 62 
1. The act of naming. Bacon 
. 2. A vocabulary; a dictionary. Brews, 
NO'MINAL. a. | non:inalis, Latin,] Referring 
to names rather_than to things. Locke, 
NO'MINALLY. ad. [from nominal] By 
name; titularly. 
To NO MINA TE. v. a. nomino, Latin,] 
x. To name; to mention by name. Morton. 
2. To entitle; to call. Spenſer, 
3. To ſet down; to appoint by name. Shad. 
NOMINA'TION. fe [ nomination, Fr, from ms 
minate.] 
1. The act of mentioning by name. Wotton, 


2. The power of appointing. Clarendon, 
NO'MINATIVE. /. [nominatif, Fr.] The 
cafe that primarily deſignates tł name of any 


thing. 

NON. ad. [Eatin.] Not. It is never uſed fe. 
| parately ; but — prefixed to words with 
NO NACE. 57 d age. ] Mi 

non and age, ] Minority; time 
ol life before 2 al maturity. * 
1 h Purpoſe; intent; deſign. Not now 
_ in uſe. 


One who refuſes to join in the eſtabliſhed 
worthip. Swift, 
NONCONFO'RMITY. /. [non and conformity. ] 
1. Refuſal of compliance. Malin 
2. W to Join in the eſtabliſhed rtligion. 


South, 


0 Not © one. Addiſm, 
2. Not any. Fenton, 
3. Not other. Cen. 


4. None of ſometimes Ggnifies only empbati- 
. cally nothing. P/ains, 
NONE'NTITY. J [xo and entity] 
1. Nonexiſtence. Bently, 
2. A thing not 8 South, 
NONEXTSTENCE. / [nm and cin. 
1. Inexiſtence; negation of being. 
2. The thing not exiſting, - Brown, 
NONJU'RING. 4. [non and juro, Labin. 
Belonging to thofe who will not ſwear alle- 
 giance to the Hanoverian family, = Swi 
NONJU'ROR. þ [from non and juror, Latin. 
One who, canceiviag James II. unjuſtly de- 
ſed, refuſes to ſwear allegiance to thoſe who 
> ſucceeded him, 
NONNA'TURALS. /. [on noturalin, Lit.] 
Phyſicians reckon 4.4 to be fix, viz. all 
"ow and drink, fleep and watching, 32 
and reſt, retention and excretion, and Jen 
paſſions of the mind. ; 
NONPAREIL. . [on and bara Fre Fr.] 
1. Excellence unequalled. e 
I : 


Hale. 


| Cleaveland. 
NONCONFO'RMIST. + (non and conformiſt,] 


. < 


| NOONTIDE. 2. Meridional. 


| "a nooſe, y 
- NOPE. ſ. A kind of bird called a bull-finch or . 


_ Wt I baus not done it, nor I knowv not <vben 1 


28 4 p< . 
* 26 1 W 
. 
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4. A kind of apple. 


* 


E 2. Printers letter of 2 ſmall ſize, on which 


al Bibles and Common Prayers are printed. 
NONPLUS. fo [nn and plus, Lat.] Puzzle; 
inability to ſay or do more. LTocte. 
7; NO'NPLUS. v. 4. from the noun.] To 
* confound ; to puzzle. | South. 
NONRE'SIDENCE. /. L non and refidence. ] 
Failure of reſidence. Swift. 
NONRE'SIDENT. ' J. [nm and refident.] 
One who neglects to live at the . 

e S/. 

NRESI'STANCE. ſ. [non and reſſtance.] 
* principle of not oppoling the king ; ready 
© obedience to a ſuperiour. 
NO/NSENSE. /. {non and ſenſe. ] . 
- x, Unmeaning or ungrammatical language. 

2. Trifles; things of no importance. 
NONSE'NSICAL. 4. { from nonſenſe. ] Un- 
meaning; fool: ſh. | a Ray. 
NONSE/NSICALNESS. J. 1 nonſenſical. ] 
X Ungrammatical jargon 3 fooliſh abſurdity. 
N 


* 


NONSO'LVE 
cannot pay his debts. : 4 
NONSOLU'TION. J. [nos and ſolution. ] Fail- 


ure of (plution. Broome, 


| NONSPARING. a: [nem and ſparing. ] Mer- 


cilefs ; all-6eftroying. Shakfj eare. 
Ts NONSU'T. Us fe | 1601 and ſuit. ] to de- 


© prive of the benefit of a legal proceſs for ſome 
Swift. . 


failure in management. y | 
NOODLE. þ [trom -noddle, and noddy.] A 
fool; a fimpleton. | A 5 
NOOK. /. [from cen beck, German.] A corner. 


1 c Davies. 

NOON. / [non, Saxon. ] as 
3. The middle hour of the day; twelve; 
the time when the ſun is in the meridian ; 
2. It is taken for midnight. Dryden. 


| NOON. 2. Meridional: 5 8 


NOONDAY. J. [avon and day.] Midday. & 
NOONDAY. a. Meridional. 
NOONING. . Tfrom noon. } Repoſe at noon. 
NOO'NTIDE. /. [noon and ride.] Midday 
© time of noon. Shakſpeare. 
| | Sbakſpeare. 
NOOSE. J. [noſada, entangled.] A running 


' © Enot which the riore it is drawn binds the 


cloſer. 8 Sandys. 
To NOOSE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To tie in 
= Government of the Tongue. 


redtail, © 


1. A particle marking the ſecond or ſubſe- 


quent branch of à negative propoſition : as, 


neitber poor nor rich. 
2+ Two negatives are ſometimes Joined, but 


 Þ Nos ſometimes uſed in the firſt branch | 


neither: as, I nor love myſelf, nor thee. 


NORTH. {:[nopis, Saxon:] The point oppoſite 


tothe ſun in the meridians © Shakſpeare. 


4. [non and ſolvent. ] Who 


; Addiſon. 
NOTARIAL. a. [from natary.] Taken by a 


"Numbers, © 


NOT 


NORTHE'AST. hk [noordooft, Dutch. Hi 
point between the north and eaſt. Arbuthnet. 
NO'RTHERLY. g. [from north.] Being to- 


ward the north, Derbam. 
NORTHERN. a. from nartb.] Being in 
the north. | 5 Sbalſpeare 
NORTH STAR. ſ. [north and far.] The 
poleſtar; the lodeſtar. Sbalſpeare. 
NO'RTHWARD. 4. [north and pe Sax. J 
Being toward the north. - | | 
NO'RTHWARD. ad. ¶ north and peand, Sax. ] 
Toward the north. Shakfpeare. 
NORTH WEST. . {north and weſt.] The 
point between the north and weſt. * Brown. 
NORTHWI ND. ,. [north and wind.] The 
wind that blows from the north. Milton. 
NOSE. g. ſnere, nora, Saxon. ] * 
I. The promigence on the face, which is the 
organ of ſcent, and the emunctory of the brain. 
0 [ ; 


Loctite. 
2. The end of any thing. Holder. 
3. Scent; ſagacity. | Collier. 


4. To lead by the Nos x. To draw by force ; 
as, a bear by his ring. To lead blindly. 
5. To thru 
others. To be a þufybody. 1 
6. To put one's Nos E cut of joint. To put 
one out in the affectiohs of another, 
To NOSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſcent ; to ſmell. . 
2. To face; to oppoſe. . 
To NOSE. v. n. To look big; to bluſter. 55. 
NO'SEBLEE o oo and bleed. A kind of herb. 
NO SEGA. . 
bunch of flowers. 
NO'SELESS. a. [from noſe.) Wanting a noſe 3 
deprived of the noſe, Shakſpeare. 
herb ereſſes. | | 
NO'SLE. /. [from noſe. ] The extremity of 2 
thing : as, the noſle of a pair of bellows. 


of diſeaſes. | | 
NOSOPOE TICK. a. [view; and .] Pro- 
ducing diſeaſes. Arbuthnot. 
NOSTRIL. /. [veſe and B/ nl, a hole, Saxon. J 
The cavity. in the noſe. Bacon. 
NO'STRUM. /. ILatin.] A medicine not yet 
made — but remaining in ſome ſingle 


NOT. ad. [ne aubr, Saxon; wier, Dutch, 


1. The particle of negation or refuſal, | 
2. It denotes ceſſation or extinction. No 


More. : PL 


NO*'TABLE. a. [ notable, Fr. notabilis, 21 : 
1. Remarkable; memorable ; obſervable. 


2. Careful ; buſtling. } 


| Addiſon. 
 NO'TABLENESS. /. [from notable.] Ap- 


pearance of buſineſs; importance. 
NO'TABLY. ad. from notable.] 

1. Memorably z remarkably. 

2, With conſequence ; with ſhow of import- 


ance, ; 


car y. 5 ; Ee ies 
„ hg NOTAR. 


* 


The 


one's Nos E into the affairs of 5 


noſe and gay. ] A poly; a 
Shakſpeare. P Opto ) 


NO'SOLOGY. /. [io and aiyo;.] Doctrine 
Addiſen. + 5 


Bac ON. 
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1. Nihility; nonexiſtence. 


> EMT 
NOTARY. | [ 
A Latin. } An 
notes of any thing which may concern the 
publick. «> Hecker 
VNOTA'TION. , [retatio, Latin / 
1. The act or practice of recording any thing 


ire, French; from norariut, 
cer whoſe buſineſs it is to take 


dy marks: as by figures or letters. Coc ler. 
2. Meaning; ſigniſication. Hammond. 
NOTCH. /. { Soccbia, Italian ·] A nick; a hol- 
low cut in any thing; a nock. Grew. 
Te NOTCH. . 4. {front the noun.] To cut 
in {mall hollowV s. Grexo. 
NOTCHWE'ED. J. Cxotrb and weed: ] As 
herb called orach. n ef : 


NOTE. [for ne mote. ] May not. Spenſer. 
NOTE. + [ nota, Lat. Ihe 4, N 

I. Mark; token. . "Hooker. 

5 2. Notice; heed.” MX 2 Ap Shakſpeare 

38. Reputation; conſequence. _ |. Abbot. 

4. Reproach; ftigma. Shakſpeare, 


5 Account; information. Not uſed. Shai/. 


6. State of being obſerved. Bacon. 
Fo Tune; voice.  Huoker. 
S8. Single found in muſick. Dryden. 
© 9+ Short hint; fmall paper. Shakſpeare. 
10. Abbreviation ; ſymbol. Baker. 
21. A fmall letter. Dryden. 
I2. A written paper. Swift. 


13. A paper given in confeſſion of a debt. 
14. Explanatory annotation. Felton. 
NOTEBOOK. . Crete and Bot.] A book in 
which notes and memorandums are ſet down. 

| Sbalſp eare. 


To NOTE. v. a. note, Latin; xetcr, French. ] 


Fe To obſerve; to remark 3- to heed; to at- 


+ tend. * Hadijon, 
2. To deliver; to ſet down. Heer. 
3. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 


4. [In muſick.] To ſet down the notes of 
2 tunes We 3 . 
NO TED. part. a. from aote.] Remarkable; 
eminent; celebrated. {4 IS Boyle. 


NO'TER. /. {from note, ] He who takes notice. 


.NO' 8 J. [no and thing; natbing, Scot- 
tiſh. | 


” 


negzation: oppoſed to ſometb;ng. Bentley. 
2. Noneriſtence. = 7. Shak ſpeare. 
3. Not any thing; no particular thing. Aad.ſ. 


ake. 


4. No other thing. 
3 Clarendon. 


5 No quantity or degree. 
No importance; no uſe. - 
5. No poſſeſſion of fortune. 
8. No difficulty; no trouble. Ray. 
9+ A thing of no proportion. Bacon. 
10. Trifle; ſomething of no conſideration or 
rtance. | 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſignifica- 


tion. In no degree; not at all: as, be was 
F Knolles. ; 


nothing moved. | 
NO'THINGNESS. f. [from norþing. ] 


2. Thing of no valve. 


| NO ICE. ſ. | netice, French; notigia, Latin. } 
1. Remark; heed; obſervation, regard. Loc. 
23. Information z intelligence. Shatſpear fe 


* 


2 


J. Negation of being; nonentity; univerſal 


Sper WS 
Shar order > 


Dryden. 


N O U 


NOTIFICA'TION. {. [zer fication, Fr. 
e AG of making Elon ad. 
tion by marks or ſymbols. Halde, 
To NO TIF V. v. a. [ notifier, Fr. motificy Lat N 
Io declare; to make known, Wiigifi 
NO'TION. /. [ntion, French.] . 
I. Thought; repreſentation of any thing 

i formed by the mind; idca, 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 
NO'TIONAL. 4. [from noticn.] . 
1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual. Pig, 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. Glanvilli. 
NOTIONALITY. / from notional. ] Empty; 
. _ ungrounded opinion. Not uſed. Clanvills, 
NO'TIONALLY. ad. [ from noticnal.] In 
idea; mentally. Nerris 
NOQTORVETY. f. [ notcricre, Fr. from mt. 

ricus. ] Publick knowledge; publick expo. 

fur S. 5 — : Addion, 
NOTO'RIOUS. a. [ notorius, Lat. n:tvire, Fr.] 
_ Publickly known; evident to the world; ap- 
© parent; not hidden. Weitgifte, 
NOTORIOUSLY. ad. from notorisus.] Pub. 
lickly ; evidently ; openly, Clarerden, 
NOTORIOUSNESS. /. [from notorious.] 
Publick fame; notoriety, 
To NOTT. v. a. To ſhear. Ainſworth, 
NO'TWHEAT. ſ. | not and wheat. ] Of wheat 
there are two ſorts ; French, which is bearded, 
and nteubeat, fo termed becauſe it is unheard. 
ed. Carew, 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING. cenj. | This word 
is properly a participle adjective, as it is com- 
. pounded of not and wvithfanding, and anſwers 
exactly to the Latin non ne.] 
1. Without hindrance or obſtruction from. 

2. Although. Not proper, Addiſets 
3. Nevertheleſs ; however. Hooker, 
NO'TUS. ſ. [Latin.] The ſouthwind. Milton. 
NOVA'TION. / [novatio, Latin.] The in- 
troduction of ſomething new. 
NOPATOR. ſ. [Latin]. The introducer of 

fomething new. . 
NOVEL. 4. { novellus, Latin. ] 
1. New; not ancient. King Charles, 

2. [lu the civil law.] Appendant to the code, 

and of later enaction. l 40 
NOVEL. /. | zouvelle, French. ] e 
1. A ſmall tale, generally of love. Dogs 
Ae 

Ban, 


N. ewtung 


Aiterbury, 


* 


2. A law annexed to the code. 
NOVELIST. . {from azvel.] - 
1. Innovator; aſſertor of novelty. 
2. A writer of novels. : 
NO'VELTY. ſ. [nouveaute, French. ] 

1. Newneſs; ſtate of being unknown to for- 
mer times. Hooker, 
2. Freſuneſs; recentneſs. Saut 
'NOVE'MBER. . [Lajin.] The eleventh 

month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
from March. 8 =O 1 
NO'VENARY. ſ. | nowenarivs, Lat.] Num 

of nine; nine collectively. Brems, 
NOVERCAL. a. vovercalis, from _ 

Latin. } Haying the manner of a ſtep en 

beſeeming a fleꝑ- mother. Verba 


NQUGHT. / 7 Ine auhx, Saxon, 1 Nt 


NO NUM 


1 Nat an ching; nothing. Fairfax. l 
rr NOK19V5; « enkel La 
: . mg ht; to ſcorn; to dilregard. Proverbs. 2. Guilty; "ertiminct — B r 
NOVICE. J. [noviee, Fr. nowitins, Latin, NO'XIJUSNESS. 75 (fr ramga . 
: 1. One not acquainted with any thing ; fuineſs ; infalubrit is wy —_— 
' freſh man; one in the rudiments of * NO'XIOUSLY. 9 ' fr * 
7 knowledge. | Shakjpears, fully ; perniciou ly. from noxious. ] Hurt- 
2. Ode who has entered a religious houſe, but NO'Z E. 
; | not, yet taken the vow; a probationer. the r { from neje. ] T0; noſe, the ſnqutz 
| NOVITIATE. / ov it at, Frech. ] Te NU'BBLE 4 1 7 951 and Pape. 
Fo 1. The ſtate of a novice; the time in which cuffs. n THI 400 — 
e. | the rud ments are lea: ned. FCourb. NUR E Mur! 
3 3. [he toe _ipent in a religious houſe, by ds ROUS. . Lan Le er, Lat. Bringing 
. way of trial, betore the vow is taken. To NU'BIL 
In RO TT v. /. [Laufe Latin. } Newnefs ; 1 ATE v. a. [nab lle, L.] To 
. ee An e. NU'BILE, 4. f 
9 NOUL The crown of the head. See NoL L. Sp. fone ty * 15 French; nobilis, Latin.] 
5 NOULD.. Te would; wotid at.” * Spenjer. Nucl Fos nt Kor marri. 7] Vries. 
* | NOUN. þ 1 near, old Fien.h 3 nomen, Latin.] Nut-bearing. 64 8 8 and ere, Latin. ] 
] The name of any thing in grammar. Clarke.  AUCLEUS. ſ. [Lati 
8 OURI1SH. a rin” . n. ] A kernel ; guy thin 
t f * F 54. V. Ge. Ino French; nut, about which mat: er is g2theres or conglobated. N 
bo 1. To increaſe or ſupport by food. Ybagſen. NUDA'T Nod ward. 
on. 2. 10 ſupport; to maintaiz. * of L * 4 3 Lat.] The a@ 
J . ID encourage; t foment. Hocker, NU DIT V. Y | nudutd, F, h; 
4. To train, - or educate. Timetby. Naked 8 He, French; * Latin.] 
b. 3 To p omote growth or ſtrength. B. „ Con Alas Dr lens. 
eat To NOU'RISH, . . To gain nouriſhment, NUGA CIT. / oh 
ed, Unuſual. a ec Lata] ron 
cd. NOURISHABLE. 4. om revr fb. Sul. NUG rt. aviour. | 
W, cept ve of nouriſhment. Grew.” practice of triflin anger, Latin. ] The a®t or 
rd NOURISHzR. /. from nur, G. J The per NU'GATORY. 8. Bacon. 
m- - fon or thing that nouriſhes. Bacon. ing; fate: 4. [ nugatorizs, Latin. Tri- 
ers NOUR: 'SHMENT.. . fnowri Hement, Fr.] NUTSANC E. ; inſignificant. Bentley. 
1. Th t which 18 siven or rece ved, in order 1. Somethi . laaiſarce, French. ks 
. do the ſupport or inzredſe of growth ur ſtrength; 4. fin ON pane: as or offenſive. Southo 
n. food, ſuttenance; nutriment. Wess. "the ond : Some OG that incommodes 
ah 2. Nunttion ; Aber of firength. Nis. 'To NUL. v. 8 Lil 
wh TS: ſuppiy of things needful. to annihilate. pi ba} Ty 7 
in- | SLING //. Nourflin ; Sden 1198. 
NOUR!TURE. 1 f ee French. 25 8 *. L . Void; of a8 force z z 
a of ea.i0n ; , inſtitution. MS. NULL. yy 8 hi 2 Swift. 
: ToNOU'SEL. v. a To nurſe on, Jer. | ing; ome ing of no power, or no man 
NOW. ad. {nu, Saxon. ] NULLIBVETY 
lets 1. At this time; at the ti of [from nallibi, Lat. 3 The 
ode, "hs A little while ago. | ti me 3 Warr! of a7 nowhere. 
iſe At one t. "4 ach k „ NULLIF V @. from Il 
ö ok down. ag another time : 3 LAS E ; to make A m_ Lain P 
” 1 4 if 3 a particle of connection: 2. Want ot auch Eva ws 
; + if this be true, he is guily ; nw this i 2. Want of i . -. on? 
100 q 578 therefore he is guilty. Ropers. Nun 2 | eee Sax Peres 
; . After this; fince things are ſo, in fa , Saxony]. 
ſpeech. g 5 miliar . Torpid; chilli; motionteſs. Shak 
N New and hes ; = 3 Eftrarge. 2. Progucins chillneſs; benumbing . 
for- unsertanly y: e 8 To NUMB. v. 4. Yo make tor id; to make 
ber. W. J. Preſent moment. | 1 n. dull of motion or Lene to deaden; to 
uth . ſtapify. Shakſ; cares 
enth NO'WED. 5 — Fre 2 age arrick. NU” MBEDNESS. f. 1 froͤm numbed. Lorpor; | 
aned 85 7 bed. French, l in- in eruption of ſenſation. W. l 
ober . how, eld French] The e BER. e ee 
t. Out of aſe Cr 
un, 3 a WW, . 23 
a _ "i ad. Les and where, ] Net in 1. Le gun bo ell; to reckon ho! s. 
ler; ISE. od. Tian. © 2+ To-reckon as one, of the ſame kind. 2 
har. mb: this is commonly NUMBER. > x [ nombre, French. | Ce. 


vrt 
en by ignorant. 8 We Not 


LIES, ry 


_. Beniley, 


1 The ſpecies of TH: _ which, it is 


r how . 4 | 


4 * * * * 8 


. Any particular aggregate of units: ag, even 


or odd. 


__' Shakſpeares 
3. Many ; more than one. Addiſon. 
g. Multitude that may be counted. Milton. 


5. Comparative multitude. Bacon. 
6. Aggregated multitude, Bacon. 
* Harmony; proportions calculated by num- 
a X | Milton. 
. 3. Verſes; P pe. 


* 


9. [In grammar. ] In che noun is the varia- 
tion or change of termination to fignify a 
number more than one. __ Clarke. 


U'MBERER, ſ. [from number.] He who 


o 


numbers. 


NU*'MBERLESS. a. [from aumber.] Innu- 


NU'MBLES. þ [ nombles, Fr.] The 
of a deer. | 


merable; more than can be reckoned. Swift. 
entrails 


Ff Bailey. 


' NUMBNESS. /. [from numb.] Torpor; 


NU*'MER ABLE. a. 
NUMERAL. a. [ numeral, French. ] 
NUMERALLY. ad. from numeral.] Accord- 


9 


deadneſs; ſtupefaction. ilton. 
numerabilis, Latin.] Ca- 


pable to be numbered. 


| Relating 


to number ; conſiſting of number. Locke. 


ing to number. ; Browns 


NUMERARY. a, [nemerus, Latin.] Be- 


longing'to a certain number. Ayliffe. 


NUMERA'TION. ,. [ numeration, Fr.] 


2. Number contained. 


| Locke. 
| ' Brown. 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches the 


1. The art of numbering. 


notation of numbers, and method of reading 


numbers regularly noted. f 


ee | | 
1. He that numbers. | 


2. [numerateur, Fr.] That number which 
ſerves as the common meaſure to others. 


NUME'RICAL. 4. [from numerus, Latin. ] 


1. Numeral; denoting number. Locte. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but 
number. South. 


NUME'RICALLY. ad. [from numerical.] 


With reſpect to ſameneſs in number. Boyle, 


NU*'MERIST. / [from numerus, Latin.] One 


that deals in numbers. rOWNe 


NUMERO'SITY. J. [from numeroſus, Latin,] 


1. Number; ſtate of being numerous. Brown, 


2. Harmony; numerous flow. | 


NU'MEROUS. 4. [ numereſus, Latin.] 


893 


1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 
not few; many. | . Waller, 
2. Harmonious ; conſiſting of parts rightly 
numbered ; melodious ; muſical. Waller, 


NU'MEROUSNESS. /. [from numerous. | 


1. The quality of being numerous. 


oy 
» 


NUMMARY. a. 


. 
* 


- 1 
* 


_ 2. The head. 


NU'MSKULL. J 


Dryden. 

Lat.] Re- 

| Arbutbnot. 

numb and ſtull.] 

unce; a delt; a blockhead. 
Arbuth. and Pope. 

In burleſque. Prior. 


2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. 
[from nummus, 
lating to money. | 


1. A dullard; a 


NU'MSKULLED. 3. I from aumfull.] Dull; 


' ſtupid ; doltim. 


" Arbutbnot. 


2. To nurture up; to bring by care 


_ To NU'STLE. v. a. 
'NUT. /. [hnur, Saxon. ] 


NUT 


duties of religion, ſecluded in 1 0 iſter fror 
the world, and debarred by a * 


converſe of men. — ay 
NUN. /. A kind of bird, A b. | 
NU'NCHION. / A piece of vidtuas exe. 

between meals. Hudibras 
NU'NCIATURE. % [from nuncis, Lat. 


The office of a nuncio. 
NU'NCIO. 4. [Italian ; from nuncius, Latin, 

1. A meſlenger; one that brings tidings, 5). 

2. A kind of ſpiritual envoy from the pope. 


. Atterbury, | 
NUNCUPA'*'TIVE. ? 4. [ nuncupatif, Fr.] 
NUNCUPA'TORY. $ Publickly or ſolemnly 


declaratory ; verbally pronounced. 
NU*NDINAL. a. ¶ nundinal, Fr. from nu. 
NUNDINARY. > ding, Latin.} Belonging 

to fairs. 
NU'NNERY. /. [from nun.] A houſe or con. 

vent of nuns. Dryden, 


a NU*PTIAL. 4. [ nuptial, French; nuptialis, 


Latin. Pertaining to marriage; conſtituting 
marriage. Dryden. 


NU'PTIALS. Je [nuptie, Latin.] Marriage, 


- 


NURSE. /. { nourrice, French. ] 
1. A woman that has the Care of another's. 


child. Raleigb. 
2. A woman that has care of a fick perſon, 
Shakſpeore, 


3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 50 
4. An old woman, in contempt. Blackmre, 
5. The ſtate of being nurſed. lea veland. 
6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies 
food. Malton. 
To NURSE. v. 4. [nourrir, French. ] 
1. To bring up any thing young. Dy der. 
2. To bring up a child not one's own. Ex:d. 
3+ To feed; to keep; to maintain. Addiſon, | 
4. To tend the ſick. | 
5. To pamper; to foment ; to encourage. 
NU'RSER. ſ. [from nurſe. ] 
1. One that nurſes. Not uſed, Shakſpeare. 
2. A promoter; a fomenter. | 


 NU'RSERY. ſ. [from nurſe. ] 


1. The act or office of nurſing. Shakſpeare. 
2. That which is the object of a nurſe's care. 

| | Milton. 

3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted to other ground. Bacon. Addiſon. 
4. Place where young children are nurſed and 
brought up. Bacon, 
5. The = &R or ſtate where any thing is fol- 
tered or brought up. Shakſpeares 


 NU*RSLING. /. [from nurſe.] One nurſed 


up; a fondling. Dryden. 
NU'RTURE. ſ. ſcontrafted from nourrifurts 
Frack. 
| To Food ; diet, Milt 9 
2. Education; inſtitution. you 
To NURTURE. v. 9. [from the noun. ] 
1. To educate; to train; to bring vp. : of 


| Zang. 
To fondle ; to cheriſh. 


to maturity. 


Is 


NUN. A woman dedicated to the ſeverer 
| 
& 


The fryix of certain rites; It can6its 0 


2. A dolt; a blockhead; an idiot. 
bo og 4. [from caf.] Stupid; dull; dolt- 
4} 0 LF, + © 


OAFISHNESS, J. [from oofſþ.] Stupidity ; 
. e 

OAK. ſ. Tac, æc, Saxon. ] The cal tree hath 
© ated, The ſpecies are five. | 


OAK Evergreen, fe Liler.] The fruit is an 
EY”. | 


1 covered by a hard ſhell. Arbuthmot, 
rt body with teeth, which correſponds 
y Th the teeth of wheels. Ray. 
NU'TBROWN. 4. [nut and brown. ] Brown 
like a nut kept long. by Milton. 


| NUTCRACKERS. . [nut and crack. } An 


| ment uſed to encloſe nuts, and reak 
— preſſure. | | Addiſon. 
NUTGALL. J. [nut and gall, ] Hard excreſ- 
. cence of an oak. Brown. 
NUTHATCH. } | 
NU'T[OBBER. | . A bird, Ainſevarth, 
NU'TPECKER. . | 
NUTHOOK. /. [nut and book. ] 
1. A ſtick with a hook at the end to pull 
. - down boughs that the nuts may be 9 
2. A name of contempt. Sbalſpeare. 
NUTMEG. ſ. {nat and muguet, French. ] The 


- 


| kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach, 


and ſeparated from that and from its inveſti- 
ent coat, the mace, before it is ſent over to 


us; except that the whole fruit is ſometimes 


| ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweatmeat, 
or as a curioſity, There are two kinds of 

; nutmegs; the male, which is long and cylin- 

drical, but it has leſs of the fine aromatick 

| flavour than the female, which is of the ſhape 


of an olive. © ; Hill. 
NU'TSHELL. ſ. [nut and ſpell.] 

1. The hard ſubſtance that encloſes the kernel 

of the nut. Sbatſpeare. 


1 . 0 _ 


NYS 


2. It is uſed proverbially for any thing of 
L" Eftrange. 


little value. ; 
NU'TTREE. ſ. [nut and tree.] A tree that 
bears nuts : commonly a hazle. Dryden. 
NUTRICA'*TION. /. { nutricatio, Lat.] Man- 
ner of feeding or being fed. Brown. 
NU'TRIMENT. /. {[nutrimeritum, Lat.] Food 5 
aliment, South, 
NUTRIME'NTAL. a. from 3 
ing the qualities of food; alimental. buth. 


NUTRTTION. 4. [ nutrition, 2 


1. The act or quality of nouriſhing. Glanville, 
2. That which nouriſhes ; nutriment. Pope. 
NUTRITIOUS, a. [from nutrio, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the quality of nouriſhing, Afrbutbnot. 
NU"TRITIVE. 4. {from nutrio, Lat.] Nou- 
riſhing ; nutrimental. ' © BSlackmores 
NU“ TRITURE. / [from nu trio, wa T 
power of nouriſhing, Not uſed. arvey. 
To NU'ZZLE, v. a. [corrupted from nurſſe. ] 


1. To nurſe; to foſter. Sidney. 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. 
| Arbuthnot, 

NYMPH. /. er] | 
I. A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or 
waters. Dawies. 
2. A lady. In poetry. Waller. 


NY*'MPHISH. 4. [from aympb.] Relating to 
nymphs; ladylike. Drayton. 
NYS. 3 of ne is. ] None is; not is. 
Obſo Spenſer, 


k. 4 _—_ CAS. a * 5 * * 
. ; * 5 * 
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bo * 
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OAK 


Has in Engliſh a long found 3 as fo. 

van, ſtone z or ſhort, pot, not, ſbat. It 

is uſually denoted long by dre" ſub- 

joined ; as, moan ; or by e at the end of the 
ſyllable ; as, bone. | 


1. 0 is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or 
- exclamation. X 

2. Qis uſed, with no great elegance, by Sal- 
ears for a circle or oval: as, within this 


Decay of Piety. 


wooden 0. / 

AF. J. [for pb. "Bo a 

1. A changeling ; a fooliſh child left by the 
fairies. ; Drayton. 


male flowers, The embryos afterward become 
- Acorns in hard ſcaly cups: the leaves are fi- 
Miller, 


OAS T. ſ. A kiln. Not in-oſs, 2 


OAT 


OAKA'PPLE. h. [oak and apple.] A kind of 
ſpongy excreſcence on the oak, Bacam 
OA'KEN. a. [from ca.] Made of oak; ga- 


thered from oak. | Arbutbnet., 
OA'KENPIN. /. An apple. Mortimer. 


OAKUM. . Cords untwifted and reduced to 


hemp. DE. Raleigh. 
OAR. ſ. Jane, Saxon.] A long pole with a 


broad end, by which veſſels are driven in the 
water. 
To OAR. v. n. [from the noun.] To row, ' 
To OAR. v. 4. To impel by rowing. Shakſf 
OA'RY. &. [from car.] Having the form or 
uſe of oars. ; Milian. 
Mortimer. 
OATC AKE. /. [oat and cake.] Cake made of 
tze meal of oats, Peacham. 
OA TEN. 4. [ from var.] Made of oats ; bear- 
ing oats. | _  _ Shalſpeares 
OATH. ſ. [z, Saxon.] An affirmation, ne- 
gation, or promiſe, corroborated by the atteſt- 
ation of the Divine Being. | 
OA'THABLE. a. [from oath. A word not uſed. 1 


Capable of having an oath — 5 


* Bacon. : 


[ 
8 


4 


: a 
= 
5 
; 
4 
? 

3 
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|: 
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OBJ 


OBL 


QATHPRE'AKING 


fe [oath and break. ] Per- 
the violation of a 


n oath. Shakjpeare. 


jury; 5 
oK TMALr. [eat and malt.] Malt made of 


oats. Me: timer, 
\OA'TMEAL. . [car and mea!.] Flower made 
by grinding oats. Arbuthnot. 
OATMEAL. J. An herb. Ainjwworih. 
OATS. J. Caren, Saxon. ] A grain generally 
iven to horſes. Swift. 


"OA'TTHISTLE. / [oat and bigle.] An herb. 


Ainſworth. 

OBAMBULA'TION. ſ. [obambulatio, from ob- 
embulo, Latin.] The act of walking about. 

To OBDU'CE, v. a. [ob duc, Latin, ] To draw 


over as a TY Hele. 
BDU “CTI « [from obduio, obduco 

Ping Tbe "A covering, or laying a 
cover. 


OBDURACT. J. khn ebdurate-] Inflexible 
- wickedneſs; impenitence ; hargneſs of heart. 
; Fo. Saath, 
ORD RATE. 4. [obduratus, Latin. N 

1. Hard of heat; inflexibly obſti nate in ill; 


© hardened. Shatſpeare. 
2 Hardened; firm; ſtubborn. / South, 
Harsh; . Saut. 


OBDURATELY. ad. ¶ from obdurate.] d- 
bornly ; inflexibly; impenitentiy. 


'OBDU'RATENESS. /. [from «bdurate.] Stub- © 


bornneſs; inflexibility ; impenirence. 


OBDURA'TION. /. [from obdurate.] Hard- 


neſs of heart. Hooker. 
OBDU*RED. 4. [ebduratus, Lat.] Hardened ; 
inflex ble. Milten. 
OBE'DIENCE. /. [ebedientia, Latin. ] Obſe. 


quiouſneſs; ſubmiſſion to authority. Bacon. 


OBEDIENT. a. [obediens, Latin. Submif. 


five to authority; compliant with command 
or prohibition ; obfequious. Tillorfer. 
-OBEDIE'N TIAL. a. | obedientiel, Fr. from cbe- 
dient.] According to the rule of obedience. 


; Vale. 
OBEDIENTLV. ad. [from obcdient.] With 
© obedience. - Tillatſon. 


OBE'ISANCE. ſ. [obeiſance, Fr.] A bow; a 
courteſy; an act of reverence. 
O'BELISK. þ [ obeliſcus, Latin] 
1. A high piece of marble er ſtone, having 
uſually War faces, and leflening upward / by 
degrees. Harris. 


2· A mark of 3 in the margin of a bock, 1 


in form of a dagger [J. Grew. 
* OBEQUITA'T1ON.. / {from obcquitoy der! 
The act of riding about. 
OBERRA'TION. { [from oberro, Lat.] The 
aft of wandering about. 


* as Lega Latin.] Fat; 3 loader wih 


OBE'SENESS. 
"OBE'SITY. | 

£ To OBE'Y. v. a. led French. 
. To pay ſubmiſſion tao; to comply with. oY 
2. To yield to; to give way to. 

O'BJECT. /. [objet, F rench. ] 

1. That abut Wien 5.1 . or 1 

Hammond 


FA 8 obeſe. 1 Morb d fat- 
Grew. 


1 « „ 


OBIEOCTION. / [ebjeFion, Fr. 


Shakſpeare . 


3. 
OBLIGE'E. / fem oblige. } The, pefon 
' OBLY 


. Something preſented to ebe nfs to nit 
any affection or emotion in the 5; 412 J 
T* 41¹ fry 


3- [In grammar. ] Any thing inf 
ſomewhat elſe. 1 a 5 influ: 32% by 


* 2 Glaſs remoteſt Ape 


eye. Sadie 
To OBJE' CT. D. ds [cb;cXcr, Fr, © Ag 


jectjum, Latin. ] 
1. To oppoſe; to preſent in oppoſit on. 


2. To propoſe as a charge criminal 
fon adverſe. 


Bac, 


* Or A tea. 
obj Woirgifte 
1610, Lat, 
1. The act of pieſenting any ching in * 


2. Criminal charge. Shakſp a- 

3. Adverſe argument. 12 

4. Fault found. Wah, 
1 a. Lebic, French. 1 


. Belonging to the object; contained in the 
object. Mater. | 
2. Made an object; propoſed as an 
reſiding in obj By. wes Wy 13 

OBJE'CTIVELY. ad. [from 9! jefive.] ) 
1. In manner of an object. Licke, 
2. In the ſtate of an object. Braun, 


OBJE'CTLVENESS. J. | from oje give.] The 


ſtate of being an object Bale, 


OBJEC'TOR. . [from 04jc&.] One who df. 


fers objections. Blackmure, 


O'BIT. /. a corruption of obi it, or cbjvit, Lat.] 
Funeral obſeguies. Ainſworth, 


To OBJURGATE, v. a, [ o6yurge, Lat.] T6 


chide; to reprove 
OBJURG\TION. /. [ebjurgatis, Lat.] Re. 
proof; reprehenfion. Bramlall. 
OBJURGATORY. a. [objurgatirius, Latin. 
Reprchenſory; 3 culpatory ; chiding. 
OBLA'TE. a. [oblatus, Lat.] Flatted at the 
poles. Uled of a ſpheroid. Cbeyte. 
OBL . TION. ſ. [oblgtion, Fr. cha, Latin. 
An offfring ; a ſacriſice. Seutb. 
CBLECTA'TION. . Lobletlatio, Latin. | De- 
light; pleaſure. 
To 'O'BLIGATE..w. a. [ollige, n To 
bind by contract or duty. 


OBLIGA“TION. . {obligatio, from His 


Latin. } 
1. The binding power of any oaih, vow, duty; 
contract. Glanvilit. 
2. An act Which _ any man to ſome per. 
formance. Tayirr 
3. Favour by which one is bound to W 

c. 

O'BLIGATORY. a. [from chligate.] Impoling 
an obligation; binding; coercive, Tay hr. 


7 K OBLIGE. 2. 4. {obliger, Fr. oligo, Lat 


1. To bind 3 to impoſe eig; to compel 
to Something. .. Rogers» 


2. To indedt ; to l:y obligations of gratitude, 
Dryden. 


ro pt-aſe; : to ) gratify. euth, 
bound by a legal or written contract. 
GEMENT. 7. lebligement, 
Obligation. 


Freach.] 


Dryden: 


OBLIGER. + He whp binds by contraſt. 
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OBLI'GING. gart, 4. {obligeans, Fre 


f OBLIQU U 


' OBNO'XIOUSNESS.  /. 


FOYER 


J Civil; complaifant; paul e 
; courteous 


opes 
1 
| ore ol x. al. {from / ging. * — 


complaiſantly. 8 
OBFGINGNESS. V [from gig. 
1. Obligation; force. Decay of Piety. 
2. Civility; complaifauce. 


OBLIQUA'FION. 4. [ eb/;quatin, from oblique, 


dicularity 
Latin. Declination from perpen ; 
obli "hy Newton, 


| OBLIQU E. 2. [obFgnis, Latin. 


1. Not direct; not perpendicular 3 not pa- 
 rallel. Bacon. 
2. Not direct. Uſed of ſenſe. Shakſpeare. 

3. In grammar. . Any caſe 1 in nouns except 

che nomupative. 

Y. ad. | Fog oblique 
1. N08 directiy; : N E Brown. 

mediate or meaning. 
2. Not in the im i — 

OBLYQUENESS, ? J. 5. French, from 

OLI ITV. obligue.] 

1. Deviation from ohyG cal rectitude; devia- 
* tion from paralleliſm « or perpendicularity. Mi/t. 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. South. 


| To OBLTTERAT E. v. 4. [ob and literay 


po: ace any thing written. 

2. To wear out; to deſtroy; to efface. 
OBLITER A'TION. , [obliteratio, Latin. ] Ef- 

facement; extinction. Hale. 
OBLI VION. J. [oblivin, Latin. ] 

1. Forgetfulneſs ; ceſſation of remembrance. 
2. Amneſty 3 general pardon of crimes in a 

ſtate. Davies. 
OBLIVIOUS, a. [ohioinſur, Latin, ] Caufing 

' forgetfulneſs.  * Philips. 
OBLO'NG. a. [oblongus, Lat. ] Longer than 

broad. Harris. 


OBLO'NGLY. ad. [from oblong. 7 In an ob- 


long ditection. Cheyne. 
-OBLO'NGNESS. h [from oblong. The ſtate 

of being oblong. 
O'BLOQY. / [eblequor. Latin. ] 

1. Cenſorĩous ſpeech; blame; flander, Daniel. 

2. Cauſe of feproach ; Acer. Sbal ſpeare. 
OBMUTE'SCENCE. 7 [from PL Lat.] 

Loſs of ſpeech. Brown. 
OBNO/X1OUS [«bnoxins, * . 
1. Subject; accountable. Bacon. 
2, Liable to puniſhment. _ Calamy. 
3. Liable; expoſed. Hayward. 
TH. obnoxious. ] 
_ SubjeQion; liableneſs to puniſhment. 
OBNOXIOUSLY. ad. [from obnoxious. ] In 
4 ſtate of ſub ection; 3 in che ſtate of one liable 


2 3 . 
7; blk TE; 0 4, [obnubilo, Lat. To 


' N fo obſcure. 


JBOLE. / [obolui, Laub,] In pharmacy, ' 


twelve grains. Ain ſevort h. 


OBREPTION. / Jebreptio, Latin.] The act 


of 8 on with — or by ſurpriſe. 


. a ny lan 8 


ay 


A 


| OBSE'QUIOUSNESS. J. {from 2 


ATE. v. 4. [bro or a Latin. ] 1 5 


OBS 
OBSCENE. a. 1 Latin.] 
3. Immodeſt; not agreeable to chaſtity of 


, mind. Milton. 
2. Offenſi ve; diſguſting. Dry dow. 
3. Inauſpicious; ill omened. Dryden, 


OBSCENELY. 2 [from obſeene.] In an im- 
pure and unchaſte manner. 
OBSCE/NENE . , {from obſeene.} Im- 
OBSCENIT V. purity of 3 or lan. 
guage; unchaſtity; 3 lewdneſs. Dryden. 
OBSCURA'TION. /. [obſexratie, Latin 
1. The act of darkening, 7 
2. A ſtate of being darkened. Barret. 
OBSCU'RE. a. [objcurus, Latin!) 
I. Dark; unenlightened ; gloomy ;  binder- 
ing Gght. 3 
2. Living in the dark. Shak 
3. Not eaſily intelligible z abſtruſe; di — 


Dryden. 

4. Not noted; not obſervable. AY. 
To OBSCU'RE. vv. a. [«bſcuro, Latin. 1 

1. Ta darken; to make dark. Pope. 

2. To make.tefs vifible. Browns. 

3. To make leſs intelligible. Holder. 


4+ To make leſs ghprious, beautiful, or illuſ 
tricus.  Drgden. 
OBSCU'RELY ad. [from ol ſcure. * 

1. Not brightly ; not luminouſly ; darkly, 

2. Out of fight; privately ; without notice 3 


not conſpicuouſly. —_— 


3+ Not clearly; not plainly. 
OBSCURENESS. ? J. [obfeuritas, Lat.] 


— 


OBSCU'RITY. | 
1. Darkneſs ; want of light. Donne. 
2. Unnoticed ſtate; privacy. Dryden. 
3. Darkneſs of meanin Lacle. 


OBSECRA'TION. Y lobſecratio, 3 In- 
treaty; ſupplication. Stlingflects 
O'BSEQUIES. . Jobſegues, French. ] 
1. Funeral rites; funeral ſolemnities. Sidney. 
2. It is found in the ſingular perhaps m 
properly. Milton. 
-OBSE'QUIOUS. 4. [from obſ- quiune, Lat.] 
1. Obedient; compliant; not Ge 
2. In Shakſpeare, funeral. 
CBSE'QUIOUSLY. ad. [from en 
1. Obedientiy; with compliance. px 
2. In Shakſpeare, with funeral rites. 


Obedience; compliance, 


OBSE RVABLE. a. ſfrom cbſerwe, Lan] 


Remarkable; eminent, 
OBSE'RVABLY. ad. Lem ob- val. 

a manner worthy of note. 1 
OBSERVANCE. . errut French] 


1. Reſpect; ceremonial reverence. © Diydew, 
2. Religious rite. : Royers. 
3. Attentive practice. Neger. 
4. A rule of practice. 1 > 
8 Careful obedience. ers. 
Obſervation; attention. hs 2 
7. Obedient regaed. ee. 


OBSE'RVANT. 3. bene Latin.) 
1. Attentive; diligent; watchful. | Raleigh, 


3+ Meaaly dutiful ; ſubmiſſive, 


. 47. 


2. Reſpectfully attentive. Pepe. 


PEP 


OBSERVANT. . A flaviſh attendant. Not 
in uſe, Shak e. 
OBSERVA'TION. ſ. [ebſerwatio, Latin. 
1. The act of obſerving, nothing, or remark 
4 ing · N LS Rogers. 
2. Notion gained by obſerving ; note ; re- 
mark ; animadverſion. 5.3 Fatt 
OBSERVA'TOR. . [obſervaterr, Fr. from 


| ebjervo, Latin.] One that obſerves; a re- 
marker 


. ; Dryden. 
OBSE'RVATORY. g. [obſervatoire, 
piace built for aſtronomical obſervations. 
To OBSERVE. v. a. [obſerwo, Latin. ] 
1. To watch; do regard attentively. Taylor. 


2. To find by attention; to note. Locke. 
3. To regard or keep religiouſſ. Exodus. 
4. To practice ritually. bite. 


5. To obey; to follow. 
To OBSERVE. v. 2. 
IT. To be attentive. 
2. To make a remark. 


OBSERVER. /. [from os ſerve. ] 


| Watts. 
Popes 


1. One who vigilantly on perſohs and 
things. - Swift. 


2. One who looks on; the beholder. South. 
3- One who keeps any law, or. cuſtom, or 
practice. Bacon. 

OBSE'RVINGLY. ad. | from objerving.] At- 

tentively; carefully. Sbalſpeare. 

OBSE'SSION. ,. Lobi, Latin. ] 

1. The act of beſieging. 

2. The firſt attack of Satan, antecedent 
poſſem̃on. 

OBSTDIONAL. 2. [obfidionalis, Lat.] Be- 

longing to a ſiege. | Di. 

OBSOLETE. 2. [obſoletus, Latin. ] Worn out 

.. ef uſe; diſuſed ; unfaſhionable. Swift. 

OBSOLE'TENESS. ſ. [from o4ſolete.] State 

of being worn out of uſe; unfaſhionableneſs. 


OBSTACLE. / [obfacle, Fr, obftaculum, Lat.] 


to 


Something oppoſed ; hinderance; obſtruction. 


OBSTETRICA'TION. f. [from oe tricor, 
Latin. ] The office of midwife. : 
OBSTE'TRICK. a. [from obftetrix, Latin. ] 


Midwifiſh; befitting a midwife; doing the 


midwife's office. Pope. 
TINACY. /. [o&flinatio, Latin. ] Stub- 
- bornneſs; contumacy ; pertinacy ; perſiſtency. 


| Locke. 


O'BSTINATE. a. [bflinatus, Lat.] Stub- 
born; contumacious; fixed in reſolution. 
STINATELY. ad. | from obfinate.] Stub- 

bornly 3 inflexibly. Clarendon. 
©BSTINATENESS. ſ. [from abſtinate.] Stub- 
OBSTIPATION. . [from ob/tipo, Lat.] The 
Q2ct of ſtopping up any paſſage. 1 
OBSTREPEROUS. a. -[cbfreperus, Latin. 

Loud; clamorous z noiſy ; turbulent. Dryden. 
OBSTREPEROUSLV. d. [from o&ffrepe- 

ran.] Loudly; clamorouſly ; noĩſily. 5 
OBSTREPEROUSNESS. ,. { from obſtrepe · 
.. roxs.] Loudneſs; clamour; noiſe. 
OBSFTRICTION. /. [from oHrictus, 
. Obligation ; bond, | 


Latin. ] 
Milton, 


— 


Fr. I A 


Ts 
To OBSTRUV'CT. ». a. Joh fue, Latin! 
1. To block up; to 3 ile 
. 2+ To oppole ; to retard; to hinder; 10 5 
in the way of. A 7 0 
OBSTRU'CTER. T [from hug. One 


that hinders or oppoſes. 
OBSTRU'CTION. he [ obfiraGio, Latin.] 

1. Hinderance; difficulty, Denban 

2. Obſtacle; impediment. Clarendin, 


3. [1a phyfick.] The blocking up of 
canal in the body, ſo as to prevent the fowins 
ol any fluid through it Nuing. 
4. In Shakſpeare it once ſigniſies ſomething 
heaped togecher. | 
OBSTRU'CTIVE. a. [obftrufif, Fr. from ob- 
rue.) Hindering; cauſing dwg 
OBSTRUCTIVE. /. Impediment ;' obſtacle; 


O'BSTRUENT. 4. [edfruens, Latin.] Hin- 


dering ; blocking up. 
OBSTUPEFA'CTION. /. [obftupeſacir, Lat. 
The act of inducing ad 1 ] 


 OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE. 4. {from evfupefaciz, 


Lat.] Obſtructing the mental powers. .4bl;, 
To OBTAIN. v. a. [ chtineo, Latin.] 

1. To gain; to acquire; to procure. Arbuth, 

2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceſſion 


or excited kindneſs of another. Hegker, 
To OBTAIN. v. n.. 
1. To continue in uſe. Baker, 
2. To be eſtabliſhed. Dryden, 


3. To prevail; to ſucceed. Not uſed. Bm 
OBTA'INABLE. a. [from 0b;ain.] To be 


procured. | Arbutbrot. 
OBTA'INER. from obtain.] He who ob- 
tains. | 


To OBTE'MPERA TE. v. 4. [cohtemperer, Fr. 
obtempero, Latin.] To obey. 
Jo OBTE'ND. v. @. [obtendo, Latin. ] 


1. To oppoſe; to hold out in oppoſition. 


2+ To pretend; to offer as the reaſon of any 
thing. Din dex. 
OBTENEBRA“TION. /. [ob and tenehræ, 
Lat.] Darkneſs ; the ſtate of being darkened; 
the act of darkening; cloudineſs. Bacon. 
OBTE'NSION. /. [from obtend.] The act «f 
obtending. 
To OBTE'ST. v. a. [abteſtor, Latin. ] To be- 
ſeech ; to ſupplicate. Dada. 
OBTE STATION. ſ. Lobteſtatio, Latin; from 
_obteft.) Supplication ; entreaty. 
OBTRECTA'TION. , [abtrefto, Latin. 
| Slander; detraction; calumny. 
To OBTRUDE. . a. [obtrude, Lat.] To 
thruſt into any place or ſtate by force * 
J ll. 


ſure. | | Ha 
OBTRUDER. One that obtrudes. Boyle. 
.OBTRU'SION. /. [from obtruſus, Latin. 
The act of obtruding. King Charles. 


OB TRUsIVE. 4. [from obtrude. ] Inclined 


ſelf, or any thing elſe, upon 
N Milton 
"obtundo, Larne) To 


arvey. 
Lat.] 


ſome· 
Ob- 


to force one's 
others. | 

To OBTU'ND. V. a. | 

dlunt; to dull; to quell ; to deaden. 

OBTURA'TION. . [from sb:ura's, 
The act of ſtopping up any thing with 
thing ſmeared over its 


_ 2 g ; — 
* * 1 4 D 
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| 'NGULAR. a. [from obtuſe and an- 
borogan angles larger than right angles. 
offs. a. flache, Latin.] | 
1. Not pointed; not acute. 55 
uick ; dull; ſtupid. | Milton. 
2. Not 9 3 : 
Not fhrill ; obſcure : as, an obtuſe ſound. 


 OBTU'SELY. 4d. from ebtuſe.] 


1. Without à point. 


Pally; ſtupidly. : 
Oro SENESS. J [from cbruſe.]_Blunt- 
neſs; dulneſs. 1 8 
OBTU'SION. ½ [froth obwfe.]— 


The act of dulling. 

1 The ſtate of being dulled. Harvey. 
OBVENTION. /. ſobvenio, Latin.) Some- 
- thing bappening not conſtantly and regularly, 


but uncertainly. Spenſer. - 


7» OBVERT. v. 4. [obverto, Latin. ] To turn 
- toward. ; Boyle. 


| To O'BVIATE. . 4 [from obwius, "6% ep 


- obvier, French.] To meet in the way; to 


prevent by interception, Woodward. 
O'BVIOUS, a, [obvivs, Latin. 
- 1. Meeting any thing; oppoſed in front to 
any thing. 5 Milton. 
2. Open; expoſed. Milton, 


3 Zaſily diſcovered ; plain; evident. Dryden. 
OBVIOUSLY. ad. | from obwieus. ] Evidently ; 


apparently. ; Lockes 
of being evident or apparent. Boyle. 


To OBUMBRATE. . a- [obumbro, Latin. 


To ſhade; to cloud.. | Howel. 
OBUMBRA'TION. /. {from ebumbro, Lat. 


The act of darkening cr clouding. 
OCCA'SION. f. [occafio, Latin. ] 

1. Occurrence ; caſualty ; incident. Hooker. 
2. Opportunity; convenience, Geneſis. 
3. Accidental cauſe. Spenſer. 


4. Reaſon not cogent, but opportune. Shak. 
5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. Baker. 


To OCCASION. v. 4. [from the nous. ] 


1. To cauſe caſually. Atterbury. 
2. To cauſe; to produce. Temple. 
J. To influence. Locke. 


OCCASIONAL. 2. [from occaſion. ] | 


1. Incidental; caſual. Burnet. 


2. Producing by accident. Brown. 
3. Producing by occafion or incidental exi- 


gence, | | Dryden. 
OCCASIONALLY. ad. [from occafional.] 
According to incidental exigence. MWordw. 


OCCA'SIONER. from occaſion. ] One 
chat cauſes, or promotes by deſign or accident. 
| | 1 Sanderſon. 


OCCECA'TION: J. [vccecatio, Lat.] The aQ- 


of blinding or making blind. Sanderſon. 
* ;1anhþ J. {from occidens, Lat.] The 


Shakſpeare. 


'OCCIDE/NTAL. 4. [cccidentalis, Lat. ] Weſt- 
. ern ; 8 


, = Horvel. 
OCCI'DUOUS. a; Poccidens, Latin ] Weſtern. 
CCCFPITAL, 4. ¶occipitalis, Lat.] Placed 
in the hinder part of the head. i 
VCCIPUT, J, (Latin. ] The hinder part of the 
8 Butler. 


1 


OCH | 


OCCI'SION. /. [from occiffo, Latin.] The act 

' of killing. Z . „„ 

To OCCLU DE. v. a. Coccludo, Latin. ] To 
ſhut up · 5 : g y 9 

OCCLU'SE. a. [ccluſus, Latin. ] Shut up; 
cloſed. 5 | Holder 24 

OCCLU'SION. /. [vcclufioe, Lat.] The act of 
ſhutting up. | 

OCCU'LT. a. [occultus, Latin.] Secret; hid- 
den; unknown; undiſcoverable, NVeroton. 


OCCULTA'TION, ſ. [eccuttatio, Latin.J In 


aſtronomy, is the time that a ſtar or planet is 
hid from our fight, when eclipſed by interpo= 
ſition of the body of the moon, or ſome other 
planet between it and us. Harris. 
 OCCU'LTNESS. /. [from occult.] Secret= 
neſs; ſtate of being hid. FE 
O'CCUPANCY. /. [from occupans, Latin. 
The act of taking poſſeſſion. Warburton. 
O'CCUPANT. ſ. ſ[orcupans, Lat.] He that 
takes poſſeſſion of any thing. Bacon. 


To O'CCUPATE. v. a. Kale, Lat. To 
2 


take up; to hold; to poſſeſs. acon. 
OCCUPA'TION.. . [eccupatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of taking poſſeſſion. Bacon. 
2, Employment; bufineſs, Wake. 
3. Trade; calling; vocation, Sbalſpeare. 


O'CCUPIER. / [from occapy. ] 
1. A poſſeſſor; one who takes into his poſ- 
\ ſeſſion, Raleighs 
2. One who follows any employment. Ezekiel. + 
To O'CCUPY. v. 4. [occuper, French; ocrupoy 
Latin.}] | | 
1. To poſſeſs; to keep; to take up. Brown. 


2. To buſy; to employ. Eccluss 
3. To follow as buſineſs. Common Prayer. 
4. To uſe; to expend. Exodus 


To O'CCUPY, v. 2. To follow buſineſs. Lukes 
To OCCUR. v. 1. [occurro, Latin. }] 
1. To be preſented to the memory or atten- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. To appear here and there. Locke. 
3. To claſh ; to ſtrike againſt; to meet. Bent. 
4. To obviate;z to make oppoſition to. Bent. 
OCCURRENCE. . [occurrence, French. 
1. Incident; accidental event. Lockes 
2. Occaſional) preſentation. Watts. 
OCCU'RRENT. f. ſoccurrent, Fr. occurrens, 
Lat.] Incident; any thing that happens. Bac. 
OG CU RSION. /. [eccurſum, Lat.] Claſh; 
mutual blow. | B 
OCEAN. ſ. [oceanus, Latin. 
Shakſpeare. 


1. The main; the great ſea, 
2. Any immenſe expanſe. sc te. 
OCEAN. 4. Pertaining to the main or great 
fea, ; Miltan. 


OCEA'NICK. a. [from ocean. ] Pertaining to 
the ocean. ** 
OCELLATED. 2. [ocellatus, Latin,] Re- 
ſembling the eye. . Derbam. 
OC HRE. . [wypa.] Ochres have rough or 
duſty ſurfaces, are but ſlightly coherent” in 
their texture, and are compoſed of ſoft argil- 
laceous particles readily diffuſible in water. 
The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, 'and- 
the blue, wbres of copper. es 
5 . - _ CCHREOUS, 
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O'THREOUS. a. [from «chre.] Conſiſting of 
ä ee 
O'CHREY. a. [from ocbre.] Partaking of 
. ochre. - 5 _ "Weedweard. 

- OCHYMY. /. A mixed baſe metal. 
O'CTAGON.. f. Lide and ywriz.] In geo- 

metry, a figure conſiſting of eight ſides and an- 
: ; Harris. 


 ©CTA'GONAL. 2. [from ciagen.] Having 


© CTANT. : 


eight angles and fides. | 

OCTA'NGULAR. @. Locle and angulus, Lat.] 

Having eight angles. £ | 

OCTA'NGULARNESS. /. [from e&angular.] 

The quality of having eight angles. . 

7 4. Is, when a planet is in ſuch 
O'CTILE. poſition 'to another, that their 
places are only diſtant an eighth part of a 

circie or forty-five degrees. | 
QCTA'VE./. [ecrave, French. ] * 

1. The eighth day after ſome peculiar feſtival. 
2. IIa muſick. J. An eighth of an interval of 
eight ſounds. 

3. Eight days together after a feſtival. Ainſ<v. 
CTA. [Latin.] A book is ſaid to be in 
ea ονο⁰ when a ſheet is folded into eight leaves. 

 OCTE'NNIAL. a. [from ccteunium, Latin. ] 

1. Happening every eighth year. | 
2. Laſting eight years. | 

OCTOBER. ſ. [Latin.] The. tenth month of 
tze year, or the eighth numbered from March. 

TOEDRICAL. a. Having eight fides. 
CTO'GENARY. a. [:fogeni, Lat.] Of 
© _« eighty years of age. EN ; 
Q"CTONARY. a. [ofonarius, Latin. ] Be- 
- Jonging to the number eight. _ 7 
OerONOCULAR. a. [eco and cculus, Lat.] 
. _Baving eight eyes. | Derham. 

*OCTOPE'TALOUS. 2. [dds and mdaxr ] 
Having eight flower leaves. 

 OCTOSTYLE. ſ. LS de and pva@-, Greek. ] 
The face of a building or ordounance con- 
- «taining eight columns. Harris. 

©'CTUPLE. 4. [e&#uplus, Latin.] Eightfold. 


O'CULAR. 9. {from oculus, Latin. ] Depending 
Bron. 


on the eye; known by the eye. 
O'CULARLY. ad. {from ocular. ] To the ob- 
ſervation of the eye. | 


eyes; knowing by the eye. 


Deer. / [from ocu/vs, Latin.] One who 


0 


prufeſſes to cure diſtempers of the eyes. 
@CULUS' beli. ¶Latin.] An accidental variety 
of the agat kind. __ _ Woodeard, 
ODD. 3. Ledde, Swediſh. 1 
1. Not even; not divifible into equal num- 
6 bers. 7 "> # Breeon. 
2. More than a round number. Burnet. 


2. Particular j uncouth ; extraordinary, Pepe. 
4. Not noted; not taken into the common 


account; unheeded. Shakſpeare. 


8. Strange; unaccountable ; fantaſtical. Swwifr. 


AS. 2 L 
8 
> 3 


* 


1 


6. Uncommon; particular; not to be match- 
7. Unlucky. | Shakfpeare. 
3. Unlikely; in appearance impgoper. Addiſor. 
G'PDLY. ad. | from dd. _ 8 


* 

7 * \ / 

> OS 
* 


0 Breton. 


O ER. contracted from over. 


EY P 8 % * * 
1 1 
OF 


1. Not evenly. 
2. Strangely ; 
uncouthly. 3 

ODDNESS. /. [from odd. 

1. The tate of being not even. 
2. Strangeneſs; particularity; uncouthneſ; 
irregularity. a Diyden. Collier 

ODDS. / [from dd. F 

. Inequality; excels of either compared 


particularly ; unaccountably , 
| Lice; 


with the other. Hasle, 
2. More than an even wager. Swift 
3- Advantage; ſuperiority. Hsdibral 

Shakſpeare, 


_ 72 debate; diſpute. 
ODE. /. [n.] A poem written to be flung to 
muſick; a lyrick poem. Milton. 
O'DIBLE. . [from odi, Lat.] Hateful. 
O'DLOUS. a. tka Latin. | 


1. Hateful; deteſtable; abominable. Suh, 

2. Expoſed to hate. Clarendon, 
3. Caukng hate; invidious. Milter. 
O'DIOUSLY. ad. [from adicus.] 

1. Hatefully ; abominably. Milton. 


2. Invidiouſly; ſo as to cauſe hate, Dryden. 
O'DIQUSNESS. /. [from edivas, ] 1 
1. Hatefulneſs. 5 
2. The ſtate of being hated. Sidney, 
O'DIUM. f. [Latin.] Invidiouſneſs; pales of 
provoking hate. King Charles, 
CQDONTALGICK..e. [ad and ag.] Pers 
. taining to the toothach. 
O'DORATE. 4. [oderatus, Latin.] Scented; 
having a ſtrong ſcent, whether fetid or fra- 
grant. Bacon, 
ODORIFEROUS. a. [odorifer, Lat.] Giv- 
ing ſcent; uſually ſweet of ſcent; fragrant; 
perfumed. Bacon. 
ODORTFEROUSNESS. / [from «dorifercus.] 
Sweetneſs of ſcent; fragrance. 
ODOROUS. 4. [ederus, Latin. ] Fragrant; 


perfumed; ſweet of ſcent. Cbey ne. 

O'DOQUR. /. [oder, Latin.]J. 5 

1. Scent, whether good or bad. Bacon, 
2. Fragrance; perfume ; ſweet ſcent. Clar. 


OE. This combination of vowels does not pro- 
perly belong to our language, nor is ever found 
but in words derived from the Greek, aud 
not yet wholly conformed to our manner of 
writing: de has in ſuch words the found of E. 


OECONO'MICKS. 7. [ei cos. Manage- 


ment of houſehold affairs. L' Ejirange. 


OECUME'NICAL. a. Cet. General; 


reſpecting the whole habitable world. Stilling. 
OEDE'MA. ſ. LH-] A tumour. It ib 
now and commonly by ſurgeons confined to a 
white, ſoft, inſenſible tumour. Quincy» 
OEDEMA'TICK. Z a. {from oedema. Per- 


OEDEMATOUS. J taining to an oedemas 


Miſemar. 
OEFLIAD. . I ſrom ccil, French.] Glance; 


wink; token of the eye. Shakſpearte 
Addiſon. 


OESOPHA'GUS. /. [from bid, wicker, from 
| ſexe ſimilitude in the ſtructure of this part to 
the contextuie of that; and piyn, to eat. 


The gullet. Quincy 
OF. prop. [op, Saxon. ] 


— 


Seen 2 os 


1 | 


„ IE I EN 


881 
ded = 


| OFF 


827 


S the ſubſtantive that follows OFFERCE. f. [offenſa, Ln! : 8 5 = 
— 7 25 theſe mw Crime; act of wickedneſs. Fairfar 


| 2 11 2. A tranſgreſſion. Locke. 


ft 3 and ſuperlative 3. "Injury. Dryden. "i 
| 4 ing: 45 the eo ft diſma! and unſeaſonable 4 > emo siven; Sun of diſguſt ; 
| Borges, 
Hat of all eber. GT * 
I that I bro of 2 puppy. 5. Anger; diſpleaſure e Sidney. 
3. From: as, one Abr 80 $h ah care. 6. Attack; act of the . eee 
| relating to: as; all bave —_ nce. Sidney. 
Re Ea of 25 Smalridge. OFFENCEFUL. &. Teber and Full.) 72 
| | ; du WR as yet of this little be bad ſome to © rious ; giving diſpleaſure. Shakjpeares 


Dryden. OF FE'NCELESS. a©a. [from fence] Unofe. 


an clergym 1 of My own fending ; innocent. akſveares 
0 "Any: 5 4 J Ver N. is . he ND. v. a. [endo, Latin. ] # 
| "op as, 7 was entertained er the es . To make angry. Knolles ©. 
Not: now in uſe. : ' Sandys. * To affail ; z to attack. | _ Sidney * 
$8, According to: 28, they de er right belong 1 To tranſgreſs; z to violate, 
— Mt. : Tillotſon. oy To i injure. _ Dryden, 


I aating po wer; choice, or ſpontaneity : as, To OFFEND. wv. n. _ £8 
of b1mſelf man is confeſſedly unenſal e hi duty. 1. To be eriminal; to tranſprefs the law, 
10. Noting properties, or condition: as, 'a 2 To cauſe anger. Sbakſpeares, 
man of a decayed fortune; a body of no clo. OFFENDER. ſ. [from end.] 
11. . ertraction : as, 4 man of an an- 1. A crimitial; ove who; has committed 8 


| 3 ly. ** crime; 3 Fran refidr; a 7 10 Iſaiab. 
ng adherence, or befongin; « as; a 2. One who has done an injury. ak/peares. 
| i — if wy dec ©: b OFFE'NDRESS. f. [from Ne 1 
; 13. Noting te matter of apy Wirlz': as, the man that offends. peare: 
chariot was of cedar.  - | OFF E'NSIVE, a. [o, Fr. Poe: & 
; 14. Noting the motive: as, of my cron choice Latin. 
I undertook this work. 1 Cauſing anger; diſpleafing ; ; diſguſting, _ 
; 15. Noting preference, or poftponence: as, 1 2, Cauſing pain; injurious.” Bacon, _ 
; do net like the Toxver of any place. 3. Aſſailant; not defenſive. Bacon. 
16. Noting change of one BR Wy 5, OFFE NSIVELY. ad. [ from euer | 
s us, 0'miſerable of ba! x. Miſchievouſly ;z injurioufly coker «.' | 
17. Noting cauſality : as, gee | nature of ne- 2. So as to cauſe uneaſineſs-or diſpleaſure. x Oy 
elſſty will give allowance. 3. By way of attack; not defenſively, _ © nn 
| 


5 Noting proportion: As, ne of 4 Bun- OFFE'NSIVENESS. J. [from Yerfrue] = | 
1. Injuriouſnefs ; miſchief. ..., 


16; Wong kim or ſeries : a8, an air of 2. Cauſe of ailguſt. . Grew) + 
i | 12 Noting fe oF To OFFER. v. a. [re, Latin. | 
20. It is put before an indefinite expreſſion of 1. To preſent; to exhibit any > ſo that 
: 0 as, of late, in late times. it may be taken or received. Lockes, 
| OFF. ag. [af, Dutch. i 2. To Gcrificez to immolate Dryden. 
; 1. Of this adverb the chief af: is to conjoirs 3. To bid, as a price or reward. Dryden. 
4 | i! with verbs: as, ro come off; to fly off. 4. To attempt; to commence. a 
| 2. It is generally o fed toon; 25 0 J o 8. To oppoſe. bf 5 Ae. 
d tale off. . ooh To O'FFE * LA 
: J. Tt Ggnifies diſtance: 48, ten miles off, © x:. To be prefent ; — be at hand; I preſent 
125 4. In painting or ſtatuary, it ſigniſies projec- . itſelf, | . Sidney, / E: 
: tion or relief: as, the figures flard off. 2. To make an 8 Bacon. 
f 5- Tt fignifies evaneſcence ; abſence or de- or ER. ſ. [ e, Fr. from the 591 . 
5 barture: as, che ſcent goes off. 1. Propoſal of advantage to another. Pape. 
4 | 
4 b. It ſignifies. any kind of diſappointment ; 2. Firſt advance. Sb kſpeares - 
:  Gfeat; interruptidn : as, be * is off. 3. Propoſal made. Daniel. 
5 4 From; not toward. Sidney. 4. Price bid; act of biddi ing a price. Swift. 
. 8. hand; not wan ® Fe On 4,7 "4 5. Attempt; endeavour. | South. 
or. interjess. he p18 1 Smit. 6. Something given by way of 2 | 
* OFF, prep. — EM ment. Sidney 3 
7 1. Not on, 2 8 Temple. O'FFERER. /. Ci from offer.] 
7 2. Diſtant from. Addi Jon. 1. One who makes an offer, _ Chapman. © 
4 OFFAL. / L fall. Skinner. 2. One who ſacrifices or dedicates.in worthipe. - 
n 1. Waſte meat; that which is not eaten at South, 
0 the table, Arbutbnot. O'FFERING. 1 1 Mr.] A ſacrifice; an 
4 1 2, Carrion; coarſe beh. 8 Milton. thing immolated, or offered in worſhip, 1 592 
" . Refuſe ; that which is thrown away. - OFFE'RTORY, 2 I Vertoirr, Fr.] The 
| 4 Any thing of no eſteem. Shakſpeare, of "gs | Fes 


o FER. 


O F F 


© OFFERTURE. / + [from off] Offer; pro- 


poſal of kindneſs. Not in uſe. King Charles. 
Frick. 4. [ofice, French. } 
1. A publick charge or employment. Shak. 
2. Agency; peculiar uſe. Newton. 
3. Buſineſs; particular employment. Milton. 
4. AQ of good or ill voluntarily tendered. Sh. 
J. Act of worſhip. W 
6. Formulary of devotions. | lor. 


Tay 
7. Room in a houſe appropriated to 1 
faneſs. 


du * 
8. Place where buſineſs is tranſacted. Bacon. 
To OFFICE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
perform; to diſcharge; to do. Shak 
O'FFICER. ſ. [ officier, French. 1 
2. A man employed by the pu pon 
2. A commander.in the army. 
3. One who has the power of 2 ce 
criminals. Shakſpear:. 
OFFICERED. 2. {from offfcer.] Command- 
ed; ſupplied with commanders. Addiſon. 
OF FICIAL. 4. [ official, Fr. from office. } 
1. Conducive; * with regard to 
their uſe. Bron. 
2. Pertaining to a publick charge. Shakſpeare. 
OFFICIAL. . Official is that perſon to whom 
the cognizance of cauſes is committed by ſuch 
as have ecclefiaſtical Lane Ayliffe. 


OFFICIALTY. /. cialite, Fr.] The 
charge or poſt of an Fon Lk iffe. 
To OFF TCIATE. v. a. ¶ from office. ] To give, 
in conſequence of office. ton. 


To OFFICIATE. v. n. 
1. To Uſcharge an office, commonly in wor- 
* Hhip . Sander, rſon. 
2. e perform an office for another. 
OFFICI'NAL. a. [from officina, a ſhop. ] Uſed 
in a ſhop, or belonging to it: thus, - 
cina/ plants are thoſe uſed in the ſhops. 
 OFFICIOUS. a. { officioſus, Latin. 


1. Kind; doing good offices. Milton. 


2. Impo rtunately forward. Sbatſpeare. 
' OFFICIOUSLY. 2 [from officious.] 
1. Importunately forward. Dryden. 


2. Kindly; with unaſked kindneſs. Dryden. 
OFF FCIOUSNESS. J. [from officiozs. ] 
. Forwardneſs of civility, reſpect, or endea- 
vour. Commonly in an ill ſenſe. South. 
© 2. Service: . Brown. 


OFFING. / [from offs] The act of tteering 


to a diſtance from the land 
OFFSCOU RING. 72 [off and ſcour.] Re- 
8 ; part rubbed away in cleaning any 
Lamentations. 


- thin 
OFFSET. U and fi] Sprout; ſhoot of 


Ra . 
OFF ESPRING. . [eff and | ſpring. ] 4 
1. Propagation ; generation. Hooker, 


2. The thing propagated or generated 5 chil- 


: dren. avies. 

3. Production of any kind. Denham, 

To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [offuſco, an! To 
dim; to cloud; to darken. 


'F | OFFUSCA'TION. from ome The 
"aft of darkening, at FR 1 


* 


OLD 
OF To ad. [opxr, Saxon, ] Often . 5 frequently, 


not rarely. Han 
O'FTEN. ad; [from opr, Saxon, ] Oft; * 
quently; many times. * 
OFTENTIMES. ad. [often and times. ] Al 
quently ; _ times ; often, Hole 
. Let and times, ] Frequently; 
ofte Ne 
OGE'E. 4 . A ſort of moulding - _= 
OG I VE. tecture, conſiſting of a round and 
a hollow. Harri, 
To O GLE. v. 4. [oogh, an eye, Dutch, J To 
view with ſide glances, as in fondneſs, Did. 
O'GLER. 7. [ cogheler, Dutch. ] A ly gazer ; 
one who views by fide glances. Arbutbuy 
O'GLIO. J. [ from lla, Spaniſh, ] A diſh made 
by mingling different kinds of meat; a med. 


Yo Sucklig, 
OH. interjef. An exclamation denoting pain, 
ſorrow, or ſurpriſe, . Waltan, 


OIL. . Loœl, Saxon. ] 
1. The juice of olives expreſſed, Exadut, 
2. Any fat, greaſy, unctuous thin matter. 
Derhan, 
8 The juices of certain vegetables whether 
expreſſed or drawn by the ſtill, that will nat 
mix with water. Harris, 
To OIL. v. a. [from the noun, ] To ſmear 
or lubricate with oil. Wittin, 
O'ILCOLOUR. / Colour made by grinding o. 
loured ſubſtances in oil. Bylz, 
OTLINESS. f. [from oily.) UnQuouſneſs; 
neſs; quality approaching to that of oil, 
OILMAN, . [eil and man.] One who trades 
in oils and pickles. 
OYLSHOP. ſ. [oil and fbop.] A mop where 
oils and pickles are fold. 


OI 'LY. a. [from 6jl.] 


1. Conſiſting of oil; containing oil; having 


the qualities of oil. Dighy, 
2. Fatty; grealy. _ ay 
OFLYGRAIN. /. A plant. iller, 
OFLYPALM. . A tree. Mille, 


To OINT. v. 4. ſoint, Fr.] To anoint; to 
ſmear with ſomething untuous. Drycen. 

OUNTMENT. /. {from eint. 1 
unctuous matter. 5 


8 . [See Ocnae.] A colour =p or 


Dryden 
old. 2 as [eabv, Saxon.] 
1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young. dl. 


2. Decayed by time. Deuteronumj. 
3. Of long continuance; begun long 150 
having laſted long. Cander, . 
4+ Not new. Bacon. 
5. Ancient; not modern. Audi 


6. Of any ſpecified duration. Sbal pe 
7. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe, Sw 1 
8. Long practiſed. Exthith 

9. Of old; long ago; from ancient 7 


 OLDFA'SHIONED. a. Cold and faſpiet 


Formed according to Salle cuſtom. 925 
O'LDEN. a. Ancient. Not in uſe. Staiff 
.O'LDNESS. /. {from old.] Old age; antiqul 

ty; not newneſs. Sha 1 


* 


tuts teſembling that cf a net. 


OMN 


QLEAGINOUS- : : Lelenginur, 14. Oity; ; 


qLUEAGINOUSNESS. F [from g 


ad ben. , La, v.] The m 


roſebay. 
aur ASTER. [Latjp- + Wild olive. - 


OLEOSE. 4- Am Lat.] Oily. Fieye-. 


To FAT. . 4. ee Latin] o 


Hudibras. 


ſail. 
OLFA Es a. [oifaSoire, Fr. fram /. 


Latin;] Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 
old 2 4. Folidus, Lat.] _— 

o'LIDOUS. fetid. | 
GLIGARCHY jo [iuyapxia.] A 2 
12 which places the ſupreme power 
ſmall number; ariſtogracy. Burton, 


010. 2 U Span] A mixture; à med- 


ley. Congre we. 

OLITORY.. 4. Leki, Latin. ] Belongiag 
to the kitchengarden. 1.117 Evelyn 

1 33 2. ate, F 1 Darkly 
brown; t Bacon. 

OLIVE. / 1 2 Fre olea, 121 4 plant 
producing oil ; the emblera of . Shak. 

O'MBRE. / 7 hombre, Spaniſh, ] A game of 
three. ' Tatter. 


. cards played 
OMEGA. * A. Phe laſt letter of the 
— 2 


- for the Rewelation. 
OMELET. 0 [aineſeree, Fr.} ee eee * 
cake made with eggs. 


NTC 4 e The an, covering 
the guts, called aifo reticulum, 

Quincy · 

_ . A Hebrew meaſure abaut three 

ts and a half Engliſh. « Bailey. 

„e vn. [amiror, Lat. To fore- 

to * 7 noſticks. Decay of Piety. 

þ {from ominar » Latin. ] 

— tick. _ Brown, 
oMINOUS. 4. [from omen. 12 


1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity; fore- : 
Rowing in; ĩnauſpicious. Haymurd. | 


Baton. © 


2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 
OMINOUSLY.- ad 3 ominous. ] Wich 


olin or bad omen. 
INOUSNESS, /. [from wines] The 
quality of being ominous. f 
—— . + ip 
| ſomething to th done. .” Rogers. 
2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion or 
on of crimes. 7  Shakſpeare. 
To OMYT. v. 4. [omitto, Latin. ] 
I, — 3 z not to mention. Bacon. 
_ 2. Ta neglect to practiſe. Addiſon. 
OMITTANCE. /. 8 omit.] — 
Not in uſe. Shalſpeare. 
OMNIFA'RIOUS. a. [omnifarium, Latin. ] 


taken in the Holy Scripture 


from its ftruc- 


fats Latin. N 
1 gs of 


8 "ag | PFbilips. 7 N | 


- 4 * 


OMNTFERO US. 3. GAR and fero, Latin.] 
All- bearing. ici. 
OMNTFICR. a. [omnis and facio, Latin] 


All-creating. Milton, 
O'MNIFORM. a. [emnis and forma, Latin. ] 
Having every ſhape. Di#. 
 QUNTGENOUS. 3. [<mmigenus, Lat.] Con- 
0 =_ of all kinds. Die. 
PARITY. /. [omnis and par, Latin. 

Sek, uality. + l f a 
OMNIPOT ENCE. + { emnipetentia, Lat.] 
 OMN I'POTENCY. 5 Almighty power; un- 
limĩted — Till 16. n. 
OMNIPOTENT. a. { emnjpotens, Latin. Al- 
mighty; powerful without limit. : rec. 


QMNIPRE'SENCE. /. ſomris and prefers, 


Lat. } Ubiquity; unbounged preſence, Milt. 
OMNIPRESENT. . [omns and preſent, Lat.] 
Ren reſent i 7 72 place. Prior. 
FSCIENCE. [ emnis and ſcientia, 
OMNISCIENCY: J“ La 
ledge ; infinite wiſdom. . King Charles. 
OMNI YCIENT . 4. [ omnis and ſcio, Latin. ] 
Infinitely wiſe ; knowing without bounds. 


. OMNISCIOUS, a. [onnis and ſcio, Latin] 


All-knowin 


OMNYVOROUS. 4. {omni and gere, 52 
2 


All-devouri 


OMO'PLATE. e. al he 
ſhoulder TE. { 15 1 a 75 2 T 


4 OMP HALO'P TICE. 4 LA and o S4 | 


An optick glaſs that is convex on 

commonly called a convex lens. 

ON. Prep. [aen, Dutch; an, German.] 
It is put before the ward, which bgnifies 
"what which is under, that by which any thing 


is ſupported, which any thing covers, where 
. Mi ltons 25 


any thing is fixed. 

2, It is put before any thing that js the fubje&t 

of action: at work on a pifture, 

5 Noting addition or accumulation: 1 1 
9 On . Mon: & n 

4. Noting a ſtate 28, TWhHBr 

3 progre 7 . "6 


5. It y oe 9.9 notes elevation: my. ill, not 


in a valley. Dryden. 
6. Noting approach or invaſion; lune cam 
ON US» | Dry. en. 
7. Noting dependance or relianee: 28, 
. God's providence their hopes depend, Smalr. 
- At, noting place : the * 4 Handi on ty 
right hand. Shak 


It deaotes the motive or occafion any 
on this provecation be gw angry. 
D 


10. It denotes the time at which any thing 


happens: as, this bayp pened on the firſt day. 


11. It is put before the ohject of ſome _ 
fon: baue pity on him. Shak 


12. In forms of denunciation it is put = | 


the thing threatened : hence on thy life. Dryd. 


13+ Noting imprecation : forraw an y 
14. Noting invocation : be called on Gd. 


15. Noting Ripulation or pie 7 hg live. gn 
0 0 3 0 Noting 


* 


t.] Boundleſs kn.. 


Dryden. 


- 
PETE 
= By > 


Dryden. f 


g 
? 
| 
| 
"þ 


ONL 


TJ Noting dittinction or a ſome | 
"Were on ene part, ſome on the other. Krnolles. 
17. In many ſenſes it is more frequently « apon. 


1. Forward; in ficcelBion, 2-3-5 Qouthe 
2. Forward; in progreſſion. Daniel. 


3. In contiuuance; without ceaſing. Craſb. 


4. Not off. 

5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. Sidn 

6. It notes reſolution to advance forward 
not backward. © Denham. 


ON. interjef#. A wor! of incitement or encou- 


ragement. Sbakſpcare. 
ONCE. ad. [from one.] 

1. One time. | Bacon. 
2. A fingle time. | Locke. 
3. The ſame time. Dryden. 
4. At a point of time indivifible. Dryden. 
8e One time 3 though no more. Dryden. 
6. At the time Immediate: in the pbraſe at 

once. Atterbury. 


7. Formerly; at a former time. Addiſon. 
ONE, a. [an, ene, Saxon; een, Dutch. 


. r any. ; Sbalſpeare. 
3. Different ; diverſe : oppoſed to ano! l 
4. One of do: oppoſed to the other. Smalr. 
; 5 TY one: be Was "INE one even- 


. Spenſer, 
ONE. _ 5 N 
1. n 5 TOY e 
2. A fingle maſs or aggregate. Blackmore. 
3+ The firſt hour. I | 
4. The fame ching. Locke. 
| A perſon, Watts. 
f 8. A perſon ene Steller 
7. A diſtinct or particular perſon. Bacon. 
8. Perſons united. ' S$hakſpeare. 


9. Concord; agreement; one mind. Till. 
10. Any perſon ; any man indefinitely. Att. 
11. A perſon of particular character. 'Shatſp. 
12. One has ſometimes a plural, when it ſtands 


1 for perſons indefinitely: as, the great ones of 


the world. © Glanville. 


ONEEYED. . Jene und Fe. ] Having only - 
Dryden. 


ONEIROCRYTICAL. 2. er Gr.! 


Interpretative of dreams. 
| ONEIROCRI'TICK. 7. Barn r.] 
An interpreter of dreams. Aut. 
@'NENESS. /. [from one.] nyt the qua- 


"O'NERARY. a. { onerarius, Latin] Firted 
for carriage or burdens, 


8 load ; to burden. 

-ONERA'TION. 7. [from onerate. ] The aQt 
df loading. Die. 

_ * *O'NEROUS. a. [onereux, Fr. —_— Lat.] 

ZBurdenſome; oppreſſive. Hliffe. 
| * 
' 
| 


ONION. f. 1 French. ] A plant. 
ONLY. a. [from one; only, or 9 
1 Single; one and no more. 
2, "This and no other. 3 acke. 


lity 'of being one. Hammond. 


3 To O'NERATE. Vs @» Lenero, Latin. ] To 


0 PE 


This above all other: 1 n > 
Ak for mufick. * un on 
O'NLY. ad. 3 _ q 

© 77 Sim 1 n m ; 

2. 80 + no ly; mer 5 handy, . 

3. Singly without more: as, only 3 
O'NOMANCY. þ by and {4avriia. ] Di. 

vination by the name. can 10 


1 by names. | 
1. Anaclk; ſtorm; a Ault; firſt 0 All, 
2. Something added or ” ky by way of orna. 

mental appendage. =y Sbalſpeare. 
To ONSET. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To ſet 
upon do begin. Not uſed. 41 Careao 
O'NSLAUGHT. g fon and ſay.] Attack, 
ſtorm; onſet. ' Not in uſe. Hudibras, 
ONTOLOGIST. ½ [from ontology. One 
. who conſiders the $ of being i in gene- 
be — & ren 
TOQT.OGY, f. fora and 
| ſcience of the of of d cw 


metaphyſicks. Watts, 
O'NWARD. ad. ſonopeand, Saxon. ]. 
1. Forward; progreſſively. Pape. 


2+ In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. Sidney. 
3. Somewhat farther. Mito 
O'NYCHA. J. The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, 
and the ſtone named onyx. The greateſt par 
of commentators explain it in ſcripture by the 
onyx or odoriferous grep that of the ſhell. 
ich called purpura Can 
O'NYX. ＋. 255 7 The onyx is a ſemipellu- 
cid gem, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
It is a very elegant and beautiful gem. Hill, 
— Lennæ, waters, French.) 
mud; mire at hy te nh 
lime. L.uretv. 
2. Soft flow; Cages R Fri, 
3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. rig 
To OOZE. v. #. [from the noun. To flow 


dy ſtealth; to run gent) | Thomſen, 
— . [from ooze-] A 3 muddy; 
im P 


* 1 2 
' To OPA CAT E. v. a. Cepacn, Lain. 1 


3 — — cloud; to darken. 7 
PACITY, cite, Fr. itat, Lat. 
- Cloudineſs;: 42 — Newton. 
OPA'COUS. 3. Lepacus, Latin.] Dark; ob- 
ſeure; not tranſparent. . Digh- 
OPAL. { The opal hardly comes within 
pellucid gems, being more opake and leſs hard. 
In colour it reſeinbles the fineſt mother of 
pearl; its baſis ſeeming a bluiſh or greyiſi 
white, but with a property of reflefting al 
the colvurs of the rainbow, as turned different 
. ly to the light. Hill. 
OPA'QUE. a. {opacus, Latin.] Dark; not tranſ- 
parent; cloudy. Milton. 
To OP E. i Vs As [open, Saxon; 10an- 
hs O'PEN I dick; nz, Gr. a bel. 4 
* To uncloſe z to unlock, the contrary (o 
four, | Milton, Brown. 
2. To ſhow; to diſcover. 
Jo To ory to break. 


* 
4 
. 
ö 
1. 
e 


Rot ing diſguiſe; cleat; artleſs ; fin- 
_ 5% Not wearing diſgui 1 | 441 


ans 


p 2 2 . F ; 
1 O 
1 ah * 24 dit 3 4 1 
5 


n 


Y 0 

To ors. * mc UTE 74: 253 Fa 
OPEN. DG | 
Lo! 44 uncloſe itſelf ; not to remain ſhat. Dry. 


. To bark. A term of hunting. Dryden. 
mon. „ s . n 
W de not eee, Cleovelind. 
* Plain; apparent; evident. Daniel. 


hen. 


I Not clouded; cle. Pepe. 
. Not clondy; not glomyp. Bacen, 
| Dryden. 


I tt 1 + 2 

-" "Expoſed 3 without defence. Shakſpeare. 
. Aitentive: applied to ears and eyes. 
A 5 PS ** * Feremiab.. 


o c Pſalms. 


*4þ RT: Milton. 
* that uncloſes. r 

. Explainerz interpreter. Shakſpeare. 
J. That,which ſeparates ; diſuniter. Boyle. 


OPENE'YED., 4, [oper and e.] Vigilant; 
- watchful, © | WO. Shak & 
OPENHANDED., 4. [open and Band. J. Ge- 


OPENHEA'RTED. e. [open and beart.] Ge- 


--nerous; candid ; not meanly ſubtle. Dryden. 
OPENHEA'RTEDNESS. J. {open and Peart.] 


'  Liberality ; munificence; 1 ſity. 2 

OPENING. J from open}... 
J. Aperture; breach.” — —Wiodzward. 

; 2+ Diſcovery at a diſtance ; faint knowledge ; 


OPENLY. ad. [from open.] 
1. Publickly ; not fecretly ;, in fight. * 
., Plaiglyz apparently; evidently z without 
, De den. 


' OPENMOU'THED. a..[open — 30 


1. Greedy ; ravenous. L'Efrange. 
_ 2. Clamorous z vociferous. . 
OPENNESS: J. [fron” pen. - 

1. Plainneſs; clearn-is ; free: Nr ob- 
ſeurity or ambiguity. al ſpeare. 
2, Freedom from diſguiſe. Felton, 
OPERA, 5 eg, A poetical tale or fic- 
2 ented by vocal and inſtrumental 

muſick,” 0 + 


1 


2 
8 


Dryden. 


OPERABLE. 4. [from opero, Latin. ] To be 
2 


5 Not in uſe. Brown, 
-OPERANT. a. [ operant, F rench. ] Active; 


' * having power to produce any effect - Sheakſp. 


Te OPERATE, 5. n. {operor, Latin. ] To 
2; to have agency; n IY 
1 q 71M | Atterbury. 
OPERATION. / [operatio, Latin. 

1 A ande of effects; influence, 


8 Adlon; effet. 5 Bentley. 
2 Un chirurgery.] That part of the art 
2 which depends on the uſe of inftru- 


Nove. 


8 5 Heokers 


G. 


O'PFRATIVE. a. [frem operate.] Having the 
power of acting; having forcible agency 

vigorous ; efficacious.” | Worris. 
OPERATOR. /. ( operatenr, Fr. from operate. J 


One that performs any act of the hand; one - 


Who produces any effect. Addiſon. 
OPERO'SE. 4. [operoſus, Lat.] Laborious ; 
full of trouble. ö Burner. 


OPHIO'PHAGOUS. 2. [3p and dye. 


Serpentating. Not uſed. Browne 


OPHYTES. /. A ſtone that has a duſky greetiiſh _ 


_ ground, with ſpots of a lighter green, oblong, 
and uſually near ſquare, edward. 
OPHTHALMͤICR. 2. Lö p, Gr.] Re- 

lating to the E 


 O'PHTH ALMY. |. [opbrhalmie, French; from 


dea Gr.] A diſeaſe of the eyes, 
being an inflammation in the coats, proceed=- 
ing from arterious blood gotten out of the 
veſſels and collected into thoſe parts. 

O'PIATE. , A medicine that cauſes ſleep. 
O'PIATE. 4. Soporiferous; - ſomniferous z 


. narcotick ; ;caufing ſleep. . Bacos. 
O PIFICE. J. [opificium, Lat. ]. Work manihip ; 
:  handiwork. e f 3 


O'PIFICER. /.  [opifex, Latin.] One' that 


performs any work ; an artiſt, Bentley. 
O'PINABLE. 4. [opinor, Latin.] Which may 

be thought. a 85 
OPINA'TION. /. Iepinor, Latin. ] Opinion; 
notion. 5 ee 
OINA “TOR. / Teint, Lat.] One be 

holds an opinion. 5 8 
To OPI'NE. v. . [opinor, Lat.] To think; 
do judge; to be of opinion. | Pets 
OPINIATIVE. 4. [from' opinion. !! 
1. Stiff in a preconceĩ ved notion. 4 

2. Imagined; not proved. | 
OPINIA'TOR. J f[opiniatre, French. ] C 

fond of his own notion. | nds 


OPINLA'TRE. a, [French.] Obtinate 3 ub= | 

orig COS. (0509, NOS. 2 | 
NIA'TRETY. 1 / [opiniatrets, French. = 

determination of min. = Locks © 


OPTNION. . inte Latin.]J 
1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proof 

certain knowledge. © | | 
2. Sentiments; judgment; notion. | Southe 
3. Favourable judgment. 2 
To OPINION. 'v. #. [from the noun, ] Ta 
opine; to think. Out of uſe.' Guei. 
OPI'NIONATIVE. &. [from opinion. Fond 


of preconceived notions z ſtubborn. Burnefs. - © 


OPI'NEONATIVELY, ad. Stubbornly, 
OPI'NIONATIVENESS. /, Ifrom ei- 
fee. ] Obffinae g.. 


OPYNIONIST. /. [pinionifte, Frenchy from > 


opinion.] One fond of his own notions. 
OPIPAROUS. a. [Lpiparus, Latin. Sump- 
n | ' Dis, 


OPITULA'TION. J. Ils, LatineJ*An il 


aiding; a helping. 1 5 
O PIUM. . A juice partly reſinous, partly 


— 


Glanville. J 


Ben N., 


gummy, It is brought to us in flat caltes; © - 
its ſmell is very unpleaſant ; and its tafte'very 
90 2 5 bitter 


I 


oPP. "= ea. 


bitter and very acrid: it is produced from the OPPOSITE. J. Adverſary 8 

White garden poppy. After the effect of 2 oniſt ; enemy. W 

| doſe of opium is over, the pain generally re- O'PPOSITELY. ad. [from op ofe.] Oker, 

turns more violent ; the ſpirits become lower 1. In ſuch a fituation as to ce each other, 

* than betore, and the pulſe languid. An im- 2. Adverſely. 

moderate doſe of opium brings on a ſort. of O'PPOSITENESS. ſ. [from pee] 7 * | 
+ _ drunkenneſs, at firſt, and, after many terrible ſtate of being oppoſite. 
: | ſymptoms, death itſelf. Thoſe who have ac- OPPOSITION. /. [oppofitio, Latin.] 

- cuſtomed themſelves to an immoderate uſe of 1. Situation fo as to front ſomething oppoſed. 


© opium, are ſubject to relaxations and weak - 2. Hoſtile reſiſtance. Milton 
_ ,* "meſes, and grow old before their time. Hill. 2. Contrariety of affection. Ti Iyer 
of OPLE-TREE. J. {ople and tree.] A fot of 4. Contrariety of intereſt ; contrariet 
Ainſworth. meaſures. Pele 
GP ALS AMUM: . {Latin ] Balm of 55 * of meaning; diverſity of mean- 
OPOPONAX. 76M © Latin. ] A gum refin of a 6. Inconſiſtency, 72 8 . 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid and ex- To OPPRE'SS. v. a. [oppreſſus, Latin.] 
>. tremely bitter taſte ; brought to us from the 1. To cruſh by hardſhip or RY 
. Eaft, but we are ignorant of the plant which verity. 
produces AY ys | Hill. 2. To overpower; to ſubdue. Shape 
O'PPIDAN. / [oppidanus, Lat.] A weng. OPPRESSION. ſ. [oppreffion, French.) 
manz an in abitant of a town. 1. The act of oppteſſing; cruelty ; ſeverity, 
To OPPIGNER ATE. v. 4. [oppignere, Lat.] 2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed; miſery, $þ, 
to pawn. Not in ule. Bacen. 3. Hardſhip; calamity, Addiſone 
N bY PILATE. v. a. [eppilo, Lat. piler, 4+ Dulnefs of ſpirits ; laſſitude of body. A. 
To heap up obſtruction. OPPRE'SSIVE. 4. from oppreſs. ] 
PPILA'TION. / fe Loppilations Fr. from epi- . Cruel; inhuman; unjuſtly exaQtious cr 


.. dare] ObſtruQion ; 3 matter heaped together. ſevere. 
Harvey 2. Heavy ; overwhelming. | Rowe, 


O/PPILATIVE. 4. terne French. ] Ob- OPPRE'SSOR. /. — oppreſs.) One who 


| ſtructive. haraſſes others with unjuſt ſeverity. Sandys, 
| OPPLE'TED. 4. [oppletur, Latin.] F illedz OPPROBRIOUS. 5. [from epprobrium, Lat.] 
| crowded, Reproachful; diſgraceful ; cauſing infamy; 
| DEFOVENT- . . [opponens, Lo Oppo- ſcurrilous. Addiſen. 
advetfſe. N ad. [from epprobrious.] 
een . [opponent Latin! EReproachfully; ſcurrilouſly. Sbalſpaart. 
Antagoniſt; adverſary -  OPPROBRIQUSNESS. 4. Re oppr 1 
on * who degins he diſpute by - BY ob- Reproachfulneſs; ſcurrility. 
Salben to a tenet. More. e OU ON. v. a. Lage, Latin.] To 
6 a. lLenpertunus, Lat.] Sca- * oppoſe; to attack ; to reſftſt. Harvg. 
; conyenĩent; fit; timely. ilton. OPPU'GNANCY. + [from 2er, Oppo- 
o iTV. 2. [from opportune. ] fition. kſpears. 
1 Seaſonably; conveniently ; with -opportunity OPPU GNER. /. [from ofpugn. ] Va who 
either of time or place. Watton. oppoſes or attacks. Boyle 
OPPORTUNITY. T [opportanitas, Latin. OPSIMATHY. /. [Fadia] Late educt- 
Fit place; time; 8 ſuitablenefs tion; late erudition. 
of circumſtantes to any Denham. OPSONA'TION. * 1 Latin.] Cz. 
*. OPPOFSE. . 4. 1 7555 French.] tering ; a buying proviſions. | 
. To „ againſt ;/to be adverſe; to hinder; 'O'PTABLE. 4. [optobilir, Lat] Dein; 
to reſiſt. Sbal ſpeare. to be wiſhed. : To 
| 2. To put in oppoſition z to offer as gn an- O'PTATIVE. 4. [optativus, Lat.] Exprefiire ( 
nid or rival. "> Locke. of deſire. i 0 
| 3. To place as an obſtacle. Dryden. OPTICAL. a. [3wlav;.] Relating to the 
l 4. To place in front. | Shakſpeare, ſcience of opticks. Boyle. ( 
* OPPOSE. . ». OPTYCIAN, /. [from erl. One Killed 4 
3 To act adverſely. . 4 8 in opticks. C 
* 2. To object in a diſputation; to have the O'PTICK. 2. LS. J. | 
: - part of raifing difficulties. 1. Viſual; producing: viſion ; ſubſervient to g 
'* OPPO'SELESS. a. [from oppoſe. ] Irreſiſlible; _ - viſion. Neuen. | 
| not to be oppoſed.  Shakſpeare. 2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. Wotton. 0 
'OPPO'SER. / [from eppeſe. ] One that op- O'PTICK. /. An inftrument of fight ; an or- | 
poſes; antagoniſt 3 enemys | Blackmore. gan of fig t. Browne 0 
O'PPOSITE. 4. LP, Latin. * O'PTICKS, .. [lai] The ſcience of the 
1. Placediin front; 1 Milt.” nature and laws of viſion. Brown. Mes. 
| O'PTIMACY. /. 1 Lata] , wo g 


| 2. Adverſe; repugnant, | | 5 50 


A 3 


* 


— —— — : —⅛— — 
4 ” 


— 


| ORB, þ [is Latin. ] 


 O'PULENCY. 
deu 4. [opulentur, 


-' according to the laws of rhetorick. 


: * 
25 : * 


opTIMITY. C. [rm ein Latin] The 
orion. { bete Ee] Choice; cleion; 


order — — Ie, 


Latin.] Rich; 
; affluent. South, 
ofoLenTLY. ad. [from opulent.] Richly ; 
plendour. ; | 
1 nd. en; Saxon. ] 
2 eke particle, 25 diſtribu- 
tion, and ſometimes oppoſition. 
2, It correſponds to either: he muſt either 


full o fly. 


Before : or ever, is before ever. Fiſher. 
0. / Arrach. Gold, pt re 


O'RACH. , A plant. 
ORACLE. ſ. [oraculum, Latin. ] 
1. Something delivered by ſupernatural wiſ- 
dom. Hooter. 
. The place where, or perſon of whom the 
determinations of heaven are inquired. Shak. 
3. Any perſon or place where certain deci- 
ſions are obtained. 3s Pope. 

4. One famed for wiſdom; | 
To ORACLE. Us n. [from the noun. 3.1 To ut- 


der oracles. Not in ule. Milton. 
— 4. [from oracle. ] 


1. Uttering oracles; reſembling oracles. Pepe. 
2. Poſitive ; authoritative, Clanville. 
3. Obſcure; ambiguous. King. 


5 ORA'CULOUSLY. ad. [from 3 In 


manner of an oracle. Brown. 
ORACULOQUSNESS. . [from oraculous. ] 
The ſtate of being oracular. 
O'RAISON. ſ. [oraiſon, French.]J Prayer; 
verbal ſupplicacion. Dryden. 


ORAL. 3. [oral, Fr.] Delivered by mouth; 


not written. Addi . 
O'RALLY. 2d. from oral. ] By mouth; 
without writing. Hale. 
ORANGE. /. 00 French.] The leaves 
have two lobes like ears, eut in form of a 
bear; the fruit is round and depreſſed, and 
of a yellow colour when ripe. + / Miller. 
O'RANGERY. J [orangerie, Fur Planta- 
tion of oranges. Spectator. 
ORANGEMUSK. J. A ſpecies of pear. 
ORANGEWIFE. J. [orange and wife.] A 
woman who ſells oranges. . Shakſpeare, 
ORA'TION. ,. (atio, Lat.] A ſpeech made 


Watts. 
ORATOR. fe [orator, Lat.] 
i. A public ſpeaker; a man 4 
2. A petitioner. 
to _— 


—— J. 2 ars, Latin.) 
1. Eloquence; rhetorical ſkill. Sidney. 
2, Exerciſe of eloquence. Arbuthnor. 
8 A private place, which is deputed and al- 
homes for prayer. alone. q | He. 


affluence. Clarendon. 


* ſenſe is 99 in ad- | 
8. A tociety of dignified perſons aan 


du 


1. Sphere; orbicular body. FR 
2. Circular body. D 

3- Mundane ſphere; celeſtial body. Sh ſo. 
4. Wheel; any rolling body. 

5- Circle; line drawn round. Holiday. 
6. Circle deſcribed by any of _ mundane 


" ſpheres. | Bacon. 
7. Period; revolution of time. Milton. 
8. Sphere of action. Shakſpeare. 


 ORBA'TION,. ſ. [orbarus, Latin.J Privatiog 
of parents or children. 
O'RBED. as 


Milton. a 


from orb. ] | | a 


1. Round; circular ; orbicular. Sbakſp. 

2 Formed into a circle. Milton. 

3. Rounded. , Addi ſon. 
ORBYCULAR. a. [orbiculaire, Fr.] W 

1. Spherical. Milton. 
2. Circular. Nervton. 


 ORBI'CULARLY. ad, [from orbicular. ] Sphe- 
rically ; circularly. 


ORBICULARNESS. 7 [from orbicular. ] The 


ſtate of being orbicular. 
ORBIT CULATED. a. [ordicalatus, Latin. 
Moulded into an orb. 
ORBIT. /. [orbita, Latin.] The line deſcribed 
by the revolution of a planet. Blackmores 
O'RBITY. F [orbus, Latin.] Loſs, or want 


of parents or children. Bacon. 
ORC. ſ. [orca, Lat.] A fort of ſea fiſh. Milton. 


©&RCHAL. . A ſtone from which a ,__ co- 
lour is made. 
3 7 An herb. 


77 6 ORD IN. 2 4. [ordino, Latin. ] 
1. To appoint ; to decree. Dryden, 
© 2. To eſtabliſn; to ſettle; to inftitute. Sb. 
3+ To ſet in an office. Efther. ' 
4. To inveſt with miniſterial function, or 
ſacerdotal power. Stilling flect. 
ORDAINER. / [from ordain,] He who ordains. 
O RDEAL. { [oval, Saxon. 
or water, by which the perſon aceuſed ap- 


2 to heaven, by walking blindfold over _ 


bars of iron ; or being thrown, I ſuppoſe, 

into the water. Hale. 
ORDER. /. [ordo, Java] 

1. Method; regular Ap dadss. 


* Bacon. 

2. Eſtabliſed proceſs. Matt.. 
3. Proper ſtate. Tote. 

7 Regularity ; ſettled mode. _ Daniel. 


5. Mandate; precept ; command, Clarendon. 
8. Rule; regulation. | 


7. Regular government; Daniel, 


penſere. 
14. [In architecture.] A em of the ſeve- 
[ 5 1 00 2 


wel 


. 


A trial by fire 


ö Hooker. : 


by marks of hohour. Bacon. 
9. A rank, or claſs. Rings. 
_ A religious fraternity. Shakeſpeare. 
2 ] Hierarchical ſtate. Drydens 
8 eans to an end. Taler, 
| 175 Meaſures ; care. Spenſer 


ral members, ornaments, and 


 O'RDERLY. a. [from order. 


. 2. Obſervance commanded. 


of figures in a picture. 


o RD 
TY: 

| proportions of 

 eqlumns and pilaſters. There are five orders 

. of columns; three of which are Greek, the 


Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian z and two lta- 
lian, the Tuſcan and Compoſite. = 


To ORDER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To regulate; to adjuſt; to manage z to 


conduct. 2 
2. To procure. penſer. 
3. To methodiſe; to diſpoſe fitly. 


4. To direct; to command. 

5. To ordain to ſacerdotal function. Whitg. 
To ORDER. wv. x. To give command; to give 

direction. Milton. 


ORDERER. ſ. [from order.] One that or- 


ders, methodiſes, or regulates. Suckling. 
O'RDERLESS. a. [from order. ] Diforderly ; 

out of rule, | Shakſpeare. 
O'RDERLINESS. , [from orderly. ] Regula- 

rity; methodicalneſs. | 

1. Methodical ; regular. Hooker. 
2» Not tumultuous; well regulated. Car. 
3. According with eſtabliſhed method. Hooker. 


O'RDERLY. ad. [from order. } Methodical- 


75 according to order; regularly. Sandy. 
OADINABLE. 2. [erdino, Latin. ] Such as 
may be appointed. ammond. 


 O'RDINAL. 4 [erdina}, Fr. ordinalis, Latin. ] 


Noting order: as, ſecond, third. Helder. 


_O'RDVINAL. / [erdinal, Fr. ordinale, Latin. 


A ritual ; a book containing orders. Ainſw. 


. O'RDINANCE. /. [ordennarce, French. ] 


1. Law; rule; preſeript. Spenſer. 
Taylor. 
3. Appointment.  Shakſpeare. 
+» A cannon. It is now generally written 
diſtinction ordnance. Shakſpeare. 


' O'RDINARILY. ad. [from ordinary. ] 


ed rules; according 
Weidward. 
South. 


1. According to e 
to ſettled method. 
2. Commonly ; uſually. 


0 O'RDINARY. as [ordinarius, Latin. ] . 


1. Eftabliſhed ; methodical ; regular. Atterb. 
2, Common; uſual. | Tilletſon. 
3. Mean; of low rank. Adaiſon. 
4. Ugly; not handſome: as, foe is an o019i- 


nary Woman. 
O'RDINARY. . | 3 
1. Eftablithed judge of ecclefiaſtical cauſes. 
2. Settled eftabliſhment. Bacen. 
3. Actual and conſtant office. Motton. 
4. Regular price of a meal. Shakſpeare. 


5. A place of eating eſtabliſhed at a certain 


priee. f | Swift. 
To ORDINATE. Ve G. [ordinatus, Latin. ] 
To appoint. Daniel. 


ORDINATE. 4. [ordinatus, Latin.] Regu- 
lar; methodical. Ray. 
ORDIN ACTION. ſ. [ordinatio, Latin.] 
1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. Norris. 
2. The act of inveſting any man with ſacer- 
dotal power. Stilling fleet. 


| 5 ay 
ORDNANCE. f. Cannon; great guns. Sb. 


ORDO'NN ANCE. ſ. I French. ] Diſpeſitipn 


OR I 


O RDURE. J. [ordure, French. Dung; filth, 


h Dryden! Pope. 
3 Lone, or ona, Saxon; cor, "i 


1. Metal unrefined; metal yet in its 
: 3 * yet in its faſſil 


Raleigh 

2. Metal. $9. 
O'REWEED. ? 3 Milan. 
O'REWOOD. / A weil. Corey, 
O'RGAL. ſ. Lees of wine. Ainſworth, 


1. Natural inftrument : as the tongue is the 
organ of £ peech. Raleigh, 
2. An. inſtrument of muſick conſiſting of 
pipes filled with wind, and of ſtops touched 
dy the hand. | | Kell 
oRGANICAL. , f 
ORGANIC R. 5 a. [organicus, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of various parts co-overati 
— — 
2. Inſtrumental; acting as inſtruments of na. 
ture or art. | | Milton, 
3. Reſpecting organs. Holder. 
ORGANICALLY. ad. [from organical.] By 
means of organs or inſtruments. Locke. 
ORGANICALNESS. . [from organical.] 
State of being organical. : 
O'RGANISM. ſ. [from organ.] Organical 


ſtructure, Grew, 
O'RGANIST. J. [organifte, Fr. from organ.] 
One who plays on the organ. Boyle. 


ORGANIZA'TION,. /. [from 0r ganixe. 
Conſtruction in which the parts are ſo diſpoſed 
as to be ſubſervient to each other. Luke, 

To ORGANIZE. v. 4. ſorganiſer, Fr.] To 
conſtruct ſo as that one part co- operates with 
another; to form organically. Hooker, 

O'RGANLOFT. . [organ and left.] The loft 
where the organ ſtands, Tatler, 

O'RGANPIPE. /. [organ and pipe.] The pipe 
of a muſical organ. SL akſpeare, 

ORGANY. . Leriganum, Latin. ] An herd. 

ORGA'SM. ſ. [orgaſme, Fr. tgyaopx.] Sud- 
den vehemence. | Denban. 
O'RGEIS. ſ. A ſea fiſh, called likewiſe cr. 
angling. bx" Ainſworth 
O'RGIES. ſ. Lergia, Latin.) Mad rites of 
Bacchus; frantick revels. Ben Jonſon. 


_ _ORGYTLLOVUS. a. ſorgueilleux, Fr.] Proud; 


haughty, Not in uſe. Shaiſpeare, 
O'RICHALCH. . | orichalcum, Lat. 3 
| \penjers 


ORIENT. a. [oriens, Latin. ] 
1. Rifing, as the ſun. 

2. Eaſtern ; oriental. 

3. Bright; ſhining; glitteringz gaudy; 
ſparkling. | . Bacon. 
ORIENT. ſ. Corient, Fr.] The caſt; thepatt 

where the ſun firſt appears. 


Mulun. 


ORIENT Al. a. [oriencal, Fr.] Eaſtem; fla 


ced in the eaſt; proceeding from the eaſt. Bar 
ORIE'NTAL. {. An inhabitant of the eaftern 


parts of the world. Grew 
ORIE'NTALISM. /{. [from orjental.] An 


idiom of the eaſterg languages; an 
mode of ſpeech + „ 


* 1 
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OR 


Gkvralurr. ＋ {from oriental. ] Stare re of 


being oriental. 


@'RIFICE. . [orificium, Latin.] Any * 


or perforation Arbutbnot. 


ORIFLAMB. J, A golden ſtandard.  Ainſw. 


RIGAN. /. 3 Latin. ] Wild mar- 
* fig: Spenſer. 
eee. J , l. lg 

1, Beginning; firſt exiſtence. Bentley. 

2. Fountain ſource; that which gives be- 


ing or exiſtence. Atterbury. 

4 6: Firſt copy 3 nn. In this ſenſe ori- 

: is not u N Locke. 
. Derivation; ; deſcent. Dryden. 


ORIGINAL: a. {originalis, Latin. ] Primi- 
tive; prittine ; firſt, Stilling fleet. 

OR GIN ALLV. ad. [from original. 
1. Primarily; with regard to the firſt cauſe; 


from the beginning. Smalridge. 
r Woodward. 
J. As the firſt author. Roſcommon. 


ORIGINALNESS. f. [from original. ] The 


quality or ſtate of being original. 
ORIGINARY. a, [originaire, French. 
1. ProduQive ; cauſing exiſtence. heyne. 
6. Primitive; that which was the firſt ſtate. 
_ Sandys. 
To ORI'GINATE. vr 4. [from origin.] To 
bring into exiſtence. 
To ORI/GINATE. v. v. To receive exiſtence. 
ORIGINA'TION. . [originatio, Lat.] The 
at or mode of bringing into exiſtence ; firſt 
introduction. Keil. 
ORISON. /. {praiſon, French.] A prayer; 
1 5 ee. 
ORLOP. /. [overlop, Dutch. ] The middle 
deck. Hayward. 
ORNAMENT. 1. [ornamentum, Latin. 
1. Embelliſhment ; decoration. Rogers. 
2. Honour; that which confers dignity. Add. 
ORNAMENTAL. a. | from ornament. Serv- 
ing to decoration 3 ; giving embelli 2 
. Swift. 
ORNAMENTALLY. A” [from Was 
In ſuch a manner as may confer embelliſhment. 
ORNAME'NTED. 4. I from ornament. ] Em- 
belliſhed; bedec ked. 
ORNA'TE; 4. (ornatus, Latin. ] Bedecked ; z 
decorated ; fine. Milton, 
ORNATENESS, en [from ornate. ] Finery; 
Kate of being embelliſhed. 


* fo [ornazus, Latin. ] Decora- ; 


ORNITHO'LOGY. ad 2 
6 A 
rare 4. wo des.] 


ORPHAN. /, [bgardc. 2 A child wo has lot 


father or mother, or bo n 
O'RPHAN, 4. leben, French. ] myers 
parents. 


Sidney. 
ORPHANAGE. 
Sans. of F [from x orphan ] Sta of 


ORPHANOTROPHY. eee. ] 


True 


ax anne im lacs fo of a 


We &THODORX. a. [DIe dee and 51. 
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fine texture, remarkably heavy, and its colour is 
a bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. 
It is not hard but very tough, eaſily bending 


withour breaking. Hill. 
CATER! J. Lerpin, French. ] Liverer or roſe 
Miller. 


OR! ERV. /. An inſtrument which, by ma- 
ny complicated movements, repreſents the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies. It was firſt 
made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician, born 
at Lichfield, and ſo named from his patron the 
Earl of Orrery. | 
O'RRIS. J. ſoris, Latin.] A plant and flower, 
Bacon, 
O'RRIS. /. Cold French. ] A ſort of gold or 
ſilver lace. 
ORTS. /. Refuſe ; things left or thrown away. 
Obſolete, Fenſon. 


in opinion and doctrine; not heretical. Hac. 
O'RTHODOXLY. ad. | from ortbodox. ] With 
ſoundneſs of opinion. . Bacon; 
O'RTHODOXY. . [8gS-dofia.] Soundneſs in 
opinion and doctrine. Swift, 
O'RTHODROMICKS. /. from % and 
Te54S-.] The art of ling in the arc of 
ſome great circle, which is the ſhorteſt or 
ſtraighteſt diſtance between any two From on 
the ſurface of the globe. Harris. 
O'RTHOGON. J. [Li O and .] A rect- 
angled figure. Peacham. 
O'RTHOGONAL. 4. [from orthogon.] ReQ- 
angular. 
O'R'THOGRAPHER. .. Lide: and yetgs.] 
One who ſpells according to the rules of A 


mar. Shak 
ORTHQGRAPHICAL. 4. [from ore was 
nz ſpelled. 2 


2, Relating to the ſpelling. Adi on. 

3- Delineated according to the elevation. 
ORTHOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. 

1. According to the rules of ſpelling, : 

2. According to the elev-tion. | 
ORTHO'GRAPHY. /. Lies and vba 

1. The part of grammat which teaches how 

words ſhould be ſpelled. | Holder. 

2. The art or practice of ſpelling. © Swift. 


3. The elevation of a' building ' delineated, / 


Moto. 


ORTHO'PNOEA. J Lese A Den 


of the lungs, in which reſpiration can be 
formed only in an upright poſture. Harvey. 

ORTIVE. 4. Tapes; Lat.] Relating to the 
riſing of any planet or ſtar- 

ORT| OLAN. 1 2 A fmall bird ac- 
counted very delicious. Cowl, 
O'RVAL.. /. 
ORVIE'TAN. . Lorvietano, Italian. An an- 
tidate or counter poiſon. Bailey. 
OSCILLA'TION, . [ofeillum, Lat.] The act 

of moving backward-and forward Ike à pen- / 
dulum. 
OscrLLATORV. a. [eſcillum, Lat.] Mor- 
ing backward and forward like a pendulum. 
a Arbutbnot. 


004 OSC. 


Sound 


o 
PP 


3 
Cor vala, Latin. ] The herb clary. - 


f 


O'SCITANCY. /. Laue, Latin. 
1. The act of yawning. 5 
2. Unuſval ſleepineſs ; careleſſneſs. Addiſon. 
O'SCITAN T. 2. [6fcirans, Latin. ] | 
1. Yawning ; undfually fleepy. A | 
. Sleepy; fluggiſu. Dec iety. 
OSCITA'TION. /. [cite, Latin. ] 1 20 5 
vawning. TDatler. 
O'SIER. , Leer, French. ] A tree of the wil. 
low kind, growing by the water. May. 
O'SMUND. J. A plant. 
O'SPRAY., /. The ſea eagle. MNumbers. 
O'SSELET. |. [French.] A little hard ſob- 
ſtance ariſing on the i of a horſe's knee, 
' among the ſmall bones. Farrier's Di&#. 
O'SSICLE. ſ. [ culum, Latin. A fmall 
ne. | 4 Helder. 
O'SSIFICK. 6. (2/s and. facio, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the power of making bones, or changing 
| carneous or membranous to bony ſubſtance. 
OSSIFRICA'TION. /. [from 9fify.] Change 
of carneous, membranous, or caftilaginous, 
into bony ſubſtance. Sharp. 


- OSSI'FRAQC 5. J. Mik Latin; Mfrague, 


French. ] A kind of eagle. met. 
To OSSIFY. v. 4. {ofa and facie, Latin.) To 
change to bone. | Sharp. 
SI/VOROUS. 4. [2a and vere, Lat.] De- 

_ youring bones. __ Derbam. 
SSUARY. ſ. [ſuariam, Latin. ] A charnel- 


8 ſe. 
OST. 1 F. A veſſel upon which hops or malt 
UST. | Are dried. | Di. 
is proper or intended to be ſhown. 
sT ENSIVE. a. [oftentif, Fr. ende, Lat.] 
Showing ; betokening : 
'OSTE'NT. ſ. [Mentum, Latin. : 
1. Appearance; air; manner; mien. Shakſp. 
4. Show; token. Sbalſpeare. 
3. A portent; a prodigy. | Dryden. 
OSTENTA'TION. Je [oftentatio, Latin. 
1. Outward ſhow ; appearance. 
24 Ambitious diſplay ; boaſt ; vain ſhow. Add. 
3. A ſhow ; a ſpectacle. Not in uſe. Shak. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. a. Boattful ; vain ; fond 
of ſhow; fond to expoſe to view. Dryden. 
OSTENT A'TIOUSLY. 2d. [from oftenta- 
_tieuws.] Vainly; boaſtfully. 9 8 5 ON 
OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS. /. Vanity; boaſt- 


OSTENTA'TOUR. /. (re Latin] A 


; a vain ſetter to ſhow. 


OSTE'OCOLLA. 7 Ives and . Of- 


' reccolla is frequent in Germany, and has long 
deen —4 for bringing on a callus in frac- 
tured bones. ; | 

©'STEOCOPE. ſ. [optor. and a.! Pains 
in the bones, or rather in the nerves and 
membranes that accompany them. _  Di#. 
OSTEO'LOGY../- Lic and N, A de- 
ſcription of the bones. Tatcler. 
OSTTYARY. /. The opening at which à river 
_  diſembs iclelf, Brown. 
- O'STLER. /. {boftelier, French.) The man 
who takes care of horſes at an ing. os Swift, 


- 


Shak care. | 


OVE 


O'STLERY. /. [Bfteleric, F | 
evra woe oftler, EI The plac 
| ACISM. /, [Lee. 
paſſing ſentence, in 1 5 wy 4 
uittat or condemnation was marked u 5 
il; public cenſure. 8 
OSTRA'CITES. /. Oftracites expreſſes the com. 
mon oyſter in its foſſil Rate, Hill, 
O'STRICH. /. [autruche, French ; fry, 
— ee ranged 2 birds. It 
very large, its wings v ort, an 0 
about four or five ric * hey — e 
by way of courſe, for they never fly ; but ut 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running more 
ſwiftly. . The offrich ſwallows bits of iron or 
braſs, as other birds ſwallow ſmall tones, to 
aſſiſt in digeſting their food. It lays its eggs 
upon the ground, bides them under the (ang 
and th» ſun hatches them. 8 Calder, 
OTACOV'STICK. / [ore and ande. ] An in. 
ſtrument to facilitate bearing. Grew, 
OTHER. pron. [oben, Saxon. ] 
7. Not the ſame; not this; different, Swif, 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one eiſe. Backs, 


3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 
2555 South, 

» Something beſide, Locke, 

6. The nexr. | _ Shalſpears, 
7. The third paſt. Ben FJonſon. 


8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for otbey 
_ thing ; ſomething different. Glanville, 
O'THERGATES. ad. In another manner. 


O'THERGUISE. ad. [other and puiſe.] Of 


another kind: fometimes written orhergueſs. 
O'THER WHERE. ad. [other and where. | In 


other places. Hooker, 
O'THER WHILE. ad. [otþer and while.] At 
other times. * 
OTHER WISE. ad. [other and wise. 
1. In a different manner. Spratt, 
2. By other cauſes. * Raleigh, 
3. In other reſpects. Rogers, 


O*'TTER. /. [oren, Saxon. ] An amphibious 
animal that preys upon fiſh. Crew. 
O'VAL. a. [ovale, Fr. owum, Lat. an epg.] 
Oblong; reſembling the longitudinal ſection 
of an egg. Blackmore, 
OVAL. J. That which has the ſhape of an 
egg. | 7 Nun. 
O VARIOUS. a. [from ovun, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ing of eggs. Thomſon, 


O'VARY. . [ovarium, Latin.] The part of 


the body in which impregnation is performed, 
. Brown, 


' OVATION. /. [ovatio, Latin.] A leffer tr. 
Hill. Dis, 


ovens | fe. A fort of caterpillar. - 
OUCH. /. An ornament of gold or jewels. 


O'VEN. f open, Saxon. ] An arched cavity 
Spenſer . 


heated with fite to bake bread. Fpenſe 
O'VER hith a double ſignification in the names 


of places. If the place be upon or near à fi- 
it bt F * a brink- 


ver, it comes from the Saxon one, | 
er bank; : but if there is in the ne 


* 


o vE . phy 


. by the To OVERBULK. #. . fever and bulk-] Ta 


- Inother 
addition of nether, then ever is from th | 
f alin of ether, th nr eden: Ts OVERBURDEN. v. a. [ov and border 
Go Tug prep- [ufar, Gorhick ; oFne, Sax.] Tot pr RDEN. w. 4. [over and burden ] 
1 3 with reſpe to excellence or digs To OVER — weight. Sings 
8 em vith regard to rule Swift, - buy too dear. A 99 To, 
1 Auger gs or — To OVERCA'RRY.' . a. Lever A | 
10, | — "Nook fide to foes care. To hurry too far; to be urged * T 
is | js leak; | | m bee ed | "On dangerous. dre 2 thing 
5 5 — diffulively. H 7 7 an _ v. 4. [over and = 
Ji — a over ni 2 8 Bacon. gloom. np darken z to cover with 
re OVER. ad. . * > Spenſer. + Totes ME rn y 
0 8 3. Tora 5 coker, 
. 
65 and an inch out, N ates feet 1. To oppreſs; to gs — Dane 
5 2 From ſide to fide: tbe river vas a * 83 — 3 crowd too much. 5 — 
n. 4. * one to another. — : 4 — _ too high... Sta 1 
vs From the % 5 To fill too fi | Carte 
| 5 age eee deyond the ſea: rhe king 6. To load — rel reat Addifons 
2 i 6. On che furfac P the * Bacen. To OVERCLO'UD. 8 2 charge. — 
1 — e: LN is all over To cover with . RE on oy cond, 
Yo . Genefis, To OVERCOME. Til 
3 0 rage was over, ney „part. pai. CES _ 2 J overcame; 
. . 7 y * 
— 2 ; completely J 1 have — | - Spenſer. [overcomen Dutch. ne 
e. 9. 228 — eee de South, 2. To DOR: CNY vanquiſh, 
= again ; over and — = _—_ over 3. To overflow; to ſurcharge. wont 
ad 10. Extraordinary ; in a\great den, 4 To come over or u Fb.. 
2 over-boſly in judging- | © degree: be nor ly. Not in uſe. | pon; to invade ſuddene 
11. Over and above Beſide; Baker. To OVERCO'ME. „ T | Shak ſpeares 
. wis firſt ſuppoſed, or im med beyond what ority. . To gain the ſuperi- 
| , ately intended. O'VERCOMER. f. [fr ok; Romans. 
e, ore, agg i 76 OVERO tory 
. 7 ing 0 OVER 
it 13, To give over. To vote FI Bacon. To rate — i "Na er. oy count. } 
14. In compoſition it has a gre Pope. To OVERDQ. v. a. [over and | 1 
ſignifications 5 it is arbjrracii at 2 of more than enough. 1 To do 
c nouns,” adjeCtives, or other y -prefixed' to To OVERDRESS. v. a. [ov Porn 
b, a ſenſe equivalent to more ee, of ſpeech in adorn laviſhiy. er and 47. To 
fe 75 O'VERABOUND. v. n enough. To OVERDRIVE. v. 
18 Wand more that . lever and abound. ] To drive too hard 4. [over and "_ 
o | To O'VERACT. v. 4 — Philips. To OVEREY'E. = RARE 
] act more than enoug ©, rſt and att. } To . 1. To ſuperintend. 225 4 eye- ] 
cover as with an wad . [over and arch. o© To OV=REMPTY. v. 4. [over | Shs 
| To OVERA'WE. . a. [over and 175 To make to empty. emprys ] 
. in awe by — f ave. ] 0 Saunen . [ * Carews 
- „ Te OVERBA* influence. Spenſer, To 0 over and fall.] Cataract. 
. E VERT — eee — To ſwim; to float. oy 1 _ 2 ; 
E A'L A NCE. . gers. T OVER F LO 7 ; 
b | "Something more og + [oe awd Balance.] 1. To be f e We = [over and 
s OVERBA TLE. uivalent. Locke. 2. T WI bold. Dry. 
, a. Too fruitful; exube- To * gg _ 122 
. 1er an vanT Hoster. 1. To fill — . ke ae es 
to helm" to bear G o repreſs; to ſubduez, 2. To del m. Tayhr. 
O down. H o deluge; to drowny to overrun. 

ERBID. v. . oober. OVERFLOW. / [ yd.” 
nn — fine ck nb) 
| ERBLO'W : #5 den. runs over; ch a quantity as 
0 be » Vo n. Cover and Slow. T exuberance. / Arbuthme | ; 
0 T0 rom Uſed of a ſtorm. J . OVERFLOWING: . bene — 
; — as cloud ke oor and blow. To OVERFLO'WIN 1 
| 6) Of de [over and "nee: 23 55 — ry —r aft = 7 
[ ſhi - ON 9 FIL. V“. v. 

P3 9 Dry. e night. * a. [over and fy] I 4 


| 
[ 
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OVERFORWARDNESS. | [ever and fer- 
5 wardelr.] Too Feat JON too great 
readineſs. Hale. 
To OVERFREIGHT. . a. [over and freig br. 1 
To load too heavily 3 to fill with too great 
quantity. ' Carew. 
To OVERGE'TF. v. a. [over and COP To 
reach; to come up wich. Sidney. 
Te OVERGLA'NCE. . [over and glance. ] 
To look haſtily over. Shakſpeare, 
Ta OVERGCQ. v. a. [over and ge. 10 ſor- 


pass; * to excel. Sidney. 
Fo OVERGO'RGE. v. . [over and gorge. ] 
To gorge too moch. i  Shakſpeare. 
To OVERGRO'W..v. 3. [over and grow.) - - 
1. To cover with growth. | Shexfer, 
2. To riſe above. | Mortimer. 


Jo OVERGRO'W. v. . To grow beyond the 


fat or natural fize. | . © Knoles. 
OVERGROWTH. fe [over and nn. J 
Exuberant growth. Bacon 
To OVERHA'LE. &. 4. [over and bale] | 
1. To ſpread over. | | Spenſer . 
2. To examine over again. | 
To OVERHA'NG.: v. . [over and bang.) 
To jut over; to impend over. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERHA'RDEN. w. 4. [over and bar den.] 
To make too hard. ; Bayle. 
OVERHEAD. ad. [over and bead.} » Aloft ; 
in the zenith; above. Nilton. 
To OVERHE'AR. v. a. [over and bear. J To 
— hear thoſe who do not mean to be heard. 
Shakſpeare. 
To OVERHE/NND. . a. [over and end.] To 
overtzke; to reach. -— 1 Spenſer. 
To-QVERJO'V. 2. 6. Lover and joy.] To 


. wanſport ; to ravith. Taylor. 
OVER [O' Vo þ-* Port; ecſtaey. Sat. 


7 OVERLA'BOUR. v. a. [over and labour. ] 
„To take too much pains on any thing; to 
HDatafs with toil. | Dryden. 
> OVERLA'DE, v. a. [cover and lade.] To 
.. overburden. Suckling. 
©'VERLARGE., 42. [over and large.] Larger 
than enough. Collier. 
OVERLASHINGLY. ad. [over and lafh.] 
With EXaggeration. Breretbsod. 
4+ OVERLA'Y. v. a. [over and Jay 62S z; 


Ts @ #* e ES + 


1. To oppreſs by too much weight or power. 
Raleigh. Ben Fonſone 


El 24. To fmother with too much or too cloſe 
covering. 
3. To ſmotber; tooth; tooverwhelm. Add. 
4 To cloud; to overcaſt. Spenſer. 
5. To cover ſuperficially... Exodus. 
6. To join by ſomething laid over. Milten. 
T2 OVERLE AP. v. 4. * and * } To 
by a jump» D * 
OVERLEATHER. þ ke ack lea 
The part of the ſhoe that covers the foot. $6. 


To OVERLIVE«v; . [over and live.] To 


. live longer than Nee to ſurvive; to out- 
ve. 


GVERILIIVIER. 


[from e way Survi- 
ve = _ 


lives he yo - Bas. 


Mi. tors 


| "Hayward. 
VD OVER LIVE. ©. *. To live too long. Mil. 


VE 


T5:OVERLO'AD. v. a. [ov; 
| burden with too much. E —_— 44 
OVER ON G. as [over and long. if To — 


To OVERLO'OK. v. 4. [over a> | 5 


1. To view from a higher place. m_ 


Dry 
2. To view fully; to peruſe. Sub 
© To ſuperintend ; to overſce, Graunt. 
4. To review. Roſcommon. 
5. To paſs by indulgently. Roger;, 
6. To neglect; to flight. Atterbur 


O'VERLOOKER. /. [over and Lete, (5. 
who looks over his * | ] —_ 
O'VER LOOP. . The ſame with orlop. Ral, 
O'VERMASTED. as | over ; and maſt, ] Hay. 
ing too much maſt. Dryder 
To OVERMA'STER. v. a. [over and maſter, 
To ſubdue; to govern. Shakſpeare, 
Fo OVERMA'TCH. v. a, [over and match, ] 
To be too powerful; to conquer. Dryden, 
© VERMA TCH. ſ. [over and match,] One 
of ſuperior powers. Milton. 
O'VERMOST. 4. [over and meſt.] Higbeſt; 
over the reſt in authority. Ainſeortt, 
O'VERMUCH. 4. over and mucb.] Teo 
mucb; more than enough. Locle. 
ov ERMUCH ad. In too great a degree. 
OVERMUCHNESS. , [from overmuch.] 
Exuberance 3 ſuperabundance. Ben Fonſun, 
To. \OVERNA' ME. v. @. [over and name] 
To name in a ſeries. Shakſpeare. 
O'VERNIGHT. 7. [ over and might] Night 
before bedtime. © — 
To OVER OFFICE. v. a. Jever and 
To lord by virtue of an office. Shabſpeare 
OVEROFE I'CIOUS, a. [over and officiour.] 
Too buſy; too importunate. Collier, 
To OVERPA'SS. v. 4. [over and poſs. ] 
%. Teo ea. Dryden, 
2. To overlook ; to paſs with diſregard, 
3. To omit in 2 reckoning. Ralcigh, 
4. To omit ;z not to receive. Hooker, 
To OVERPA'Y. v. a. [over and 1], = 
reward beyond the price. 
To OVERPE'RCH, v. a. [over and pr} 
+ To fly over. . 
To OVER PEER. . a. Cover and peer. 
. overlook ; to hover above. 5270 
OVERPLUs. ſ. [over and lus. ] 12 5 


what remains more than ſufficient. 2 
To. QVERPLY”. v. 4. [over e 
employ too laboriouſly, ilton. 


Te OERTOIisx. v. a. [over and 74% To 
_ outweigh. Brown. 
OVERPO'ISE. , [from the verb.] Preponde- 
rant weight. Dryden. 
To OVERPOWER. v. a. [over and power.] 
To be ener over; 1 _ by ſupe- 
riority. | Boyle. Woudword. 

To OVERPRE'SS. Ve a. [over and preſs.) To 
bear upon with, irrefiſtible force; to over. 
whelm 3 to cruſh. Roſcommm. 
To OVERPRIZE. v. 4. lover and ar”. To 
value at too high price. aten. 
O'VERRANK, 4. . and rank.) Too —— 


18595 Je 


. Ne . 


o VE 


$OVBRRATE. 4% 4. [over and rate.! To 


R ogers. 

| t too mu 
7. OVERR EACH.” + Vo a. [over and reach. ] 
1. To riſe above. d — 4 
4 To deceive; to 80 beyond. Tillotſon. 


RRE'ACH. v. 2. A horſe is ſaid to 
—— when be brings his hinder feet too 
far forward, and &rikes. his toes againſt his 
Fiarrier i Di. 


fore ſhoes. 
O'VERREACHER. / [from overreach.] * A 


A deceĩver. * 

10e A0. v. 4. [over ad read.] To 
. peruſe. Shakſpeare. 
7. OVERRIPEN. v. 4. [over and ripen. ] 
To make too ripe. Sbalſpeare. 
7 OVERRO'AST.. v. 4. Lye and roaſt. ] 
Td roaſt too much. S care. 

To OVERRUTLE. v. 4. [over Pay rule. 
1. To influence _ predominant 1 to 
ſuperiour in authority. idney. 
; ns — rv with high authority; z to ſuper- 
intend. LO Hayward. 
3. To ſuperſede : as, in lat, to overrule a 
ay is to rejecr it as incompetent. Carew. 

To OVERRUN. v. 4. {over and run-] 
1. To haraſs by incurſions z to ravage. Add. 
2. To outrun; to paſs behind. ' Bacon. 
3. To overſpread ; to cover all over. Burnet. 
+ To miſchief by great ann; to peſter. 


Addiſon. 
To injure: by treading down. 
To OVERRU” N. v. u. To overflow; to be 
more than full. 8 4 Spenſer. 
70 OVERSEE.' v. a. Lever and ſee.] 
1. To ſuperintend ; to overlook. Spenſer. 
2. Te overlook; to paſs by unheeded; to 


omit, .  Hudibras. 
OVERSE'EN. from overſee.] Miſtaken ; 
deceived, 1 l fe] Clarendon. 


OVERSEER. /. [from _ e. ] 
1. One who overlooks; a fuperintendant. 
2. An officer who has the care of the paro- 
cdial proviſion for the Seraunt. 
7 OVERSE T. v. a. { over | and ſer. ] 
1. To turn the bottom wy qu ; to throw off 
. the baſis, | Addiſon. 
2. To throw out of r Dryden. 
To OVERSE'T. v. 3. To fall off the baſis, 
To OVERSHADE. v. a. rg and bade. 
To cover with darkneſs. - . - Dryden. 
To . 9 v. a. Lover and ſba- 


1. 0 throw a ſhadow over any thing Bacon. 
2. To ſhelter ; to protect. Milton. 
To OVERSHO'OT. v. n. [over and ſhoot. ] 


To fly-beyond the mark. | Collier, 

To OVERSHO'OT. wv. a. . 
2. To ſhoot beyond the mark. Tilltſen. 
2. To paſs ſwiftly over. Harte. 


3 [With the reciprocal . 
ture-too far; to affert too much. J Whitgifte. 


OVERSIGHT. / from over and. ſight. 55 
f ings. 


1. Superintendance. - 

- . — errour | | Hooker. 
0 SVZE., % 20 8 and five. 
hed vo ſurpaſs in . 


To ven- 


O VE 


2. To plaſter over. , Sbat 
To OVERSKIP. v. a. [over and Alp. ] 
1. To paſs by leaping. tho Hloaker. 

2. To paſs over. ä 

3. To eſcape. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERSLE'EP. v. a. [ver and ſeep. ] To 

Neep too long. 

To OVERSLIP. v. 4. Jever add ſlip: 13 To 
paſs undone, unnoticed, or unuſed ; to ne- 


glect. 8 Worton. 
To OVERSNO'W. Ve 4. [over and ſnocu.] 
To cover with ſnow. Dryden. 
OVERSOQ'LD. part. [from e J Sold at 
too high a price Dryden. 
OVERSO'ON. 4d. [over and fen. ] Too ſoon. 
Sidney. 


OVERSPE'NT. part. [over and ſpend. ] Wes 
- "Tied; haraſſed. ryded. 
To OVERSPRE'AD. V. 4. 1. and ſpread. 
To cover over; to fill; to icatter over. Gen. 
T, 0 OVERSTA'ND. v. 2. [over and Feen. 
To ftand too much upon conditions. 4 
To OVERSTA'RE. Us 8 Lever and are.] 
To ſtare wildlyp. Aſcbam. 
To OVERSTO CR. V. 4. Lou and 4255 
To fill too full; to crowd. 
To make too violent efforts: : ee 
To OVERSTRATN. v. 4. To ftretch too 


fn 1th 2 
To OVERSWA'Y, v. a. kes ſwaye 


overrule; to bear down. bag 
To OVERSWE LL. -v. a. Tow” and feoell.] 
To riſe above. Fairfax. 


O'VERT. 4. leuvert, Fr. Open; publick ; 


apparent. | King Charles. 
O'VER TLY. ad. [from the adjective.] O 


To OVER TA'KE. v. a. [over and take. 


1. To catch any thing by purfuit; to come 
up to ſomething going before. Hooker, 
2. To take by ſurpriſe. Galatians. 
To OVERTA'SK. v. a. [over * a taſk ] To 
' burden with too heavy duties or injunctions. 


x Harvey. 
T, OVERTHRO' W. 9. a. and throw. }] 
1. To turn upſide down. Taylor. 
2. To throw down. Milton. 


3. To ruin; to demoliſh. 6 O_ 
4. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. D 
5. To deftroy ; to ſubyert ; 10 miſchief ; to 
bring to nothing. 
OVERTHROW. /. [from the verb. 

1. The ſtate of being turned upſide down: 

2. Ruin; deſtruction. Hooker. 
3. Defeat; diſcomfiture. + + Hayward. 
* Degradation. Shakſpeare. 


O'VERTHROWER. / [from overthrow.] He | 


who overthrows. 
O'VERTHWART. a. [over and thwart, 1 
7. Oppoſite; being over againſt. _ Dryden. 
2, Croſſing any thing perpendicularly, | * | 
T Perverſe ; adverſe; contradictious. Clar. 
O'VERTHWARTLY. ad. [from overtbwart. 
1. Actols; tranſverſely. | Peach 


2. Pervicacioully ; perverſely. 


OVERTHWARTNESS./{from 3 
| 1. Poſture 


[ 
' 
' 
| 
; 


| 


O v1 


. Poſture 3 
2. Pervicacity ; perverſeneſs. | 
* OVERTO'P. v. a. [ever and top, ] 
1. To riſe above; to raiſe the head above. N 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. Hary 
3. To obſcure; to make of leſs importance 
upetiour excellence. » Baron. 
Fo OVERTRIP. 2. a. [over and erip.} To 
trip over z to walk lightly over. Shakſpeare. 
©VERTURE. fe [ouverture, French. ] 
1. Opening; — diſcovery. "Shakſp. 
2. 1 ing ' offered to conſidera- 
Hayward. 
25 0 OVER TURN. Ve 4. [over and turn. }, 
. To throw down to topple down z t ſub- 
vert; to ruin, Robe. 


to conquer. | Mitten. 


2. To overpower ;- 
e +. [from — | Sub- 


7 01 OVERVALUE.. v. 4. [over and vatze.] 

To rate at too high a p rice. © ' Hooker. 

. —— v. a. [over and _ To 
peare 

$0; OVERWA'TCH. + . 1. [over and watch. ] 

Te ſubdue with long want of reſt. 9 

n 2. {over and weal. 


; too fetble. — 
Oh 1 OVERWE A*'THER. . &. Lever and Wea- 
tber. ] To batter. by violence of weather. $5. 


© OVERWE'EN. v. . 3 wween.] To 
5 too to think arrogance. 
T% think highly; Shak k 


OVERWEENINGLY. ad. {from overwcen.] . 


J _—_— too much arrogance 5 with too high an 


2 "OVERWEIGH. v. 4. ver and weigh. | 


To preponderate. ker. 


OVERWEIGHT. 4. your and weighs} Pre- 


Bacon. 1 


ponderance- 
To OVER WHE'LM. . 4. Lever and whe/m.] 
1. — cruſh underneath OE violent and 


1 Ma Worn out; ſubdued by toll. Dryden. 

Spoiled dy time. Sbal & are. 
OVER WROUGHT. port [ever . 
1. Laboured too — ui Dryden. . 


* 


N 2. Worked all Over. * pr. 


OVERVEARED. . [over and gear Too 


Fairfax. 
„. h [aphity. Saxon. ] Any thing ; = 
nothin Milton. 


b · 
DUGHT, verb in peft . [preterite of ch. 
1. Owed; was bound to pay; have been in- 


| drbied. 


> 2. . ere w 22 » 


+3 To be fir; to he neceſſary: the pon 


ought 1% be. | 
1 2 and forma, Lat.] 2 
jg the ſhape an egg · Burnet. 


OVUPAROUS. 4: * and part, L 


x - 4 
* . 


| oo LVES. reciprocal N 


OUT 


Bringing forth eggs; not viviparous, 
OUNCE. /. += th uncia, Lat.] * N 
_. veight 4 different value in different denomi. 
"4 . — weight. Wl troy weight, an ounce 
1 penny ts; ; 

- twenty-four grains. 15 8 7 
5 { once, Fr. . Spaniſh.] A lynx ; 
. 

Mil 
qe * . [auf, Teutonick. 14 ry 
goblin Sha bakſpear, 
OUPHEN. 2. [from oupbe. J Elſih. Ghak 
OUR. pron. FH ſune,. SAxqn, ] h 

1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 55, 

2. When the ſubſtantive goes before, it i; 

written ours. Davies. 


1. We; not others. Locle. 
2. Us; not others, in the oblique caſes. Dy, 
OURSE LF is uſed in the regal ſtyle. Shak, 
OUSE. /. Tanners bark : rather ooſe. | 
OU'SEL. ſ. Curle, Saxon.] A blackbird. y. 
To QUST. v. a. [oufter, French. ] To vacate; 
- to take away. Hal, 
OUT. ad. Jux, Saxon. ] 

1. Not within: 
2. It is generally oppoſed to in. Shakſpeare, 
3. In a ſtate of diſcloſure : tbe leaves are out, 


Bacon. 

4. Not i in confinement or cencealment : mur. 
dier xvill out. Shakſpeare, 
5. From the place or houſe : drive the rogue 
Out. y " Shakſpeart, 
6. From the inner part. Esxalil. 


7. Not at home : I was out. 

8. Ina ſtate of extinction: the fire is out. 

9. In a ſtate of being exhauſted: he provi- 
ion is out. Shakjpeore. 
| _ Not in affairs : tbe miniſter is out. Sbal. 
11. To the end: bear bim out. Dryden. 

— Loudly ; ; without reſtraint ; he told it out, 

13. Not in the hands of the owner: my buj: 
is out, I have lent bim. Licks. 
14. In an errour: the lazvyers were out. 


15. At a loſs; in a puzale: be das out in 


| bis tale. ; Bacon. 
156. With torn Aber, ; Dryden. 
17. Away, ſo as to conſume. Jaylr. 


18. Deficient : be uus out fy pounds, Fell, 


19. It is uſed emphatically before alas. Suck, « 


. 20. \It is uſed N 8 to verbs of diſco- 
er Nunberv 
OUT. interjeB. An expreſſion of abherrence 
or expulſion: as, our mp this half- faced fel- 
lowſhip. oi: 
UT of. prep. 

9 1. py) produce: it out of 
rocks, FHpjpenſer. 
2. Not in; noting excluſion or dif fon; 
Hut out of the beuſe. 

3. No longer in: it is out of my bandit. 


4. Not in; noting unfitnels : out of time. 


5. Not within; relating to a houſe. Shatſp. 
6. From; noting copy- Stilling fler. 
. From; noting reſcue. Addiſon 


8. Not in; * exorbitance or irregularity: 


Saif, 
out of tune. 9. From 


the flag is out. Prin, 


SS «= oj So AaS R *xx& 


2 
7 "SA "Vs 4. CEP and en c 


Sbakjj 
es 1 [from out. ] That which is with- 


„ ; N 
"OUT 

| vm one thing to ſomething different : 

45 


fb courſe. Dec. of Piet 
* e dou ak of 


* Pope. 
11. T0 4 U Be, {ae fo. noting ſepqra- 
1 92 Hoek 


aufer. a 64k er. 

N out of be. Audion. 
4 1 \ e i noting: W Sh: 
1 Patt; without; noting ſomething worn 
e exhautted-: a] 16 no of, ates cM 
of” a 7106 Shakſpeare. 

20 So ence'of.; of; noting the Boe or 


. To ex rive. ay 5 Ch. 
h 225 „ v. a. 1 and at. a ba do be- 


rb vlan cg v. x: Let and balance} | 
* N to preponderate. 
BA R. . 4+, L* and bar. J. To ſhut 

y fortification. 8. 


t 
1. A ae 18 and {5851 - wo 


OUTEIDDER... + {tat and. tig.], 0 


oel WED. 1 Len nn ew: Ie | 


* a defence. 18 


füllen with wir 8 


QUTBORN, 4. laut and ben]. 19 685 
not native. 


ob TBounp. 4. [at and bound.] Defined 
to g diſtant voyage. Dr 


To TER A VE. v. 9: : . 9 | 


beer down and difgrace by Dar daring, in i 


lent, or ſplendid 
" QUTBRA'ZEN: ». 6. a. js and brazer ] | 
To bear down with pu dence. 


OUTBREAK. / 3 ud break. ] That 
which breaks, farth; * Shakſpe 
ORF BRE AT HE. v. 4. Laut and ce 
15 1. To weary by having better W Shak. 
a 2 d expire. Sper 
| CAST. Fart. Laut and ca > ih 
1. Thrown into the air as refuſcd.. 
2. 'Baniſhed ; ex . 
ob TAS T. 5 


excel in cunning. "4 Eb OT 
OUTCRY. J. Jon and ery. ] 
* 48 of vehemence; cry! of diſtreſs; cla- 
_ Denham. 
* . of deteſtation. | South. 
Te OUTDA' RE. v. 4. Leut and dare.] To 
venture beyond. Shakſpeare. 
To OUTDA'TE, , a. [ent and date. To 


antiquate, Hammond. 
7 rb », a. (out and do.] To excel; 
to ſurpſs. Shakſpeare Milton. 


* OUTDWEL, +, v. 4. [out and drvell-] To 


re. 


out: oppoſed. to inner. Grew 
* 4d. ads Sond Toward the 


Crews 


10 | 


Dryden. © 


0 . 


OUT 


' OU'TERMQST: 4. [ſaperlative fem e 


* Remoteſt from the mid. . By 74 

To OUTFA'CE. v. 4. { out and fi f 

1. To brave; to bear n popes th — 

nanimity. Motion. 
2. To ſtare down. Naleigb. 

Te OUTFA'WN.. v. a, * and fawn. 1 Fs 
excel in fawning. - * Hudibras. 

To. QUTFLY*, v. 4. [eur and . To leave 
behind in flight, _ Sha 

OU'LFO'RM. 72 Lon and forms] þ renal 
© appearance. Ben 

To OUTFRO'WN. 0.4 four and — 1 Te 
. frown down, -. N 

OU GATE. + Lor and gate. Gori pai- 

out ward. 


age 
To OVTGI VE. ve 6. [a 20d give. }+ e 


ſurpaſs in giving: 
Te OU'TGO. ». % det, 0418020? 3 PALL cut: 
gone. (out, and go.] * 1d W 
1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. . 
2. To go beyond; to leaue behind in going 
3. To circumvent to overreachs.. | Denbume 
n W. u. 4. [out aud gro, 1 


ſurpaſs in growth: ; reuen no RTE 


old for any thing. Are 


UTGUARD. f [oup und ge. 
* poſted at a 2 — main * — 23 


To OUTJEST. . v. 4. Las and. . To 
Overpower ee. 2 
Toy OUTKNA'VE. v. @. [our and brave] To 


L'E eat. 
ON a. [our and 47 No na- 
* — foreign. Dom 
Te. OUTLA'ST. v. 8. [owe vie J 27 ſur- 
pals i in duration- y | Walks. 
en b urlags, Sees,! One dxolud- 
— m the benefit o "RP 1 
robber a bandit. V Davich 
7.0 TLAW. v. a. To of the bene- 
98 and protection of the law. ' Herbert, 
OU'TLAWRY\ / [from cut{avo.} - A deere 
by which any man is cut off from the com- 
+ munity and 19-65 of the proteQion of the 
law. Baten. 
To OUTLEAP. D., &+ [GET a ng. 
paſs by leaping z- to ſtart 
OU”"ELEAP. /. 
flight; eſeaps. 
OUTLET. . [out and 10. J \Palſge ourward 3 3 
diſcharge outward. f Ray. 
1 E ext and 7; Fine]: Contour ; line 
by which aoy figure is defined ; extremity. 


To OUTLIVE. . a. [out and lies] Té live 


beyond; to ſurvive... - 


To OUTLOOK. v. a. [ca: and len.] To face 
down ; to browbzat. - bak; — 
To OUTLU'STRE. v. 4. [out and Iu Ro 


excel in brightneſs. bak 9 


OU'TLYING. part. 4. [out and lic.] Not in 


the common courſe of order. 


a Temple. 
Tos OUTMA'RCH. v. a. 


[out and march. } 


. Ts leave behind in the march. | 
* 


Dryden: lat i 


[from the vetd-] Seu; 
Lockes 


Clarendon. ' 
OU'TLIVER. fe [Leut and live] A ſurviver, 


* 1 
. . o \ 2 
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oy 
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l To OUTPA'CE. v. a. "Wo and pace. I T 


OUT 

B OUTME ASURE. v. 4. [out and meaſure. 3 
To exceed in meaſure. | Brown. 

OU TMOST, / as lat and moſt. 1 Remoteſt 

from the middle. Mecoton. 


T4 QUTNU'MBER. v. 4. Leut and gumber.] 
To exceed in number.. 9 


outgo 5 to leave behind. Seer, 
döTPA RIS. ent and penis. ] Pariſh not 
. tying within the walls. ”Graunt. 
dub RT. /. Leut and part.] Part remote 
from the centre or main body. De. 
To OUTPO IR. v. 4. Coeur and Pour. 
emit ; to ſend forth in a ſtteam. . 
Ta OVTPRIZE. v. a. [out and 1 To 
exceed; in the value ſet upon it. The ares 
To OUTRAGE. \w.) a-[outrager, Fr.] To in- 
Jure violently or contumelioufiy; to Inſult 


-4 and tumultgouſl y- "Arterbury. 
To OUTRAGE. 2. u. To tottimit exorbitan- 
cies Not in uſ . — — 


TR AGE, [ontrage, - French, - 
—— — miſetnef,. 197 . 


OUTRA'GEQU $6 4. fourrages x; French. + 
e- Vialept 5: furious 3 ach; . 
tumultuous; turbulent. 
= Excoflive; paſſing reaſon or dceney! 
+ >Enormous3 e | Shakſpeare. 
TRA'GEOUSLY. ad - {from ortra — 
© +Violeatly ; tumultuoufly 7 furiouſly.' 
QUTKA'GEOUSNESS: 1. Lom drags ] 


of violence. 
e V. 4. ler and fel To 
tas wn] oh HEH rob ne 
ur IDE. v. 4. Laue and oh: 1 T6 pals 
. by ridĩ inen : Dry 
OUTR1 HT. ad. [our ns A. 
I. Immediately ; rr delay. ' Arbuthnoe, 


To  OUTROAR. » v. 4. e and rear. 'To 
-excect in roaring. Þ +3 > + =. heb 
OUTRO'DE. . Leut and rode.) Excurſion. 
To-QUTRO'QT:: „ 2. | [ove and rot. _ 
-emtirpate ; to'eradicate. 
Tv» QUTRUN. Is 4. Leut and 4 6 
1. To leave 3 in running. Shakſpeares 
2. Te exceed. A 


To OUTSAIL, . . [our and ſoil. To leave 


betvnd in failing. 
Te OUTSCO'RN. d. 4. ¶ out and fore 
bear down or confront by 'contem 
Te. OUTSE'L. v. 3. [ owt and ſell. 8 
1. To exceed in the prong, for which a thing 
is ſold. > Temple. 
2. To gain a higher price. Shakſpeares 
'To OUTSHT NE. v. 4. LE and ſhine. 
1. To emit luftre. | Shakſpeare. 
2. To excel i in luſtre. Denbam. 


| To OUT SHO OT. . 9. [out and boot. ] 


1. To exceed in ſhooting. Dryden. 
2. To ſhoot beyond. S 0 
QUTSI'DE. ſ. [ont and fide. ] 
1. Superficies; ſurface z external part. L'EF. 
2. Extreme partz part remote from the 


= 


To OUTSPEAK. . a. 


Norris. 


Bacon. 


Locke. - 


«at 


4 · The utmoſt. 
85 Perſon j ant whe 
Outer fide; part not encloſed. 
To UTSIT. 5 as [out and fie, ] 2 
yond the time of any thing, Seuth, 
To OUTSLEEP. v. 4. [out and fleep,) To 


ſleep beyond. k pot 
[out and ſpeak, 
\ ſpeak ſomething beyond. Shak fo 


To OUTSPORT. v. 4. [out and ſport 

ſport beyond. Shak peare, 

To OUTSPRE'AD. v. a. leut and eat 

To extend; to diffuſe. - 

To OUTSTA'ND. ». 4. This and Pia 
3 
2. To ſtand beyond the proper time, Sbal 
To OUTSTAND. v. u. 170 protuberate fin 

the main body. 

To OUTSTA' RE. v. a. [our and flare. ]. To 
face down; to broubeat; 3 to * with 
efftonter. Craſhaw, 

OUTSTREET. Jo Leut and ffrert.] Street i in 
the extremities of a town. 

To OUTSTRE'TCH. v. a. [out and fred) 


To extend; to ſpread out. Shakſpeor; 
To OUTSTRI P. v. 4. To outgo; to Fn 
behind. Ben Jonſu. 


To OUTSWE'ETEN. ». 4. Leut and ſevteten.] 

To excel in ſweetneſs. g. 
To OUTSWE'AR. v. 4. [out and ſear, 

overpower by ſwearing. Sha * 
To OUT TONGUE. Vs d. Leut and ton : 

To bear down by noiſe. „ 

To OUT TALK. 4. . Leut and talk, 
Wverpower by talk: S bah 5 
To OUTVALUE. v. a. [out and value. 

' tranſcend in price. By k 
To OVUTVE'NOM. v. a. Coat and et To 
exceed in poiſon. Shalſpeart 
To OUTVYE. wv. 4. [eut and vie.] To er. 

ceed; to ſurpaſs. Addiſu. 
To OUTVYLLAIN. Vo 4. [out and vill, 

To exceed in villany. Shakſpeare 
To OUTVO'ICE. v. a. [out and voice.] To 
outroar; to exceed in clamour. Shakſpeart 
To OUTVO' TE. v. 3. [out and vote. To 
conquer by plurality of fuffrages, Sal. 
To OUTWA'LK. w. a. [out and wall.] To 

leave one in walking. 
OUTWA'LL. ſ. [out and wall. 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. Sbalſpen. 
OU"TWARD. a. Iuxpeand, Saxon, ] 

1. External: oppoſed to inward, The 

2. Extrinfick 3 adventitious. Di du. 

3. Foreign; not inteſtine. 1 

4. Tending to the out parts. on 
| 8 8 ] Carnal; n 

iritu . 
o WARD. 4. External form. 3425 
OUTWARD or OVTwWAR Ds. ad. 

1. To foreign parts: 28, 4 ſpip outwar 

bound. - 


2. Toward the out parts. Newtns 
OU'TWARDLY. ad. { from outward. 7 
1. Externally: oppoſed to inwardly. H * 


Woodward! 


8 
— 
: O- N * 


rance 3 l red. 


0 e . v. , [out + and woear 8 


paſs tedioully.” * 


6 OUTWEED. v 4. Leut and werd.] To 


* 


" extirpate 252 Open! er. 
OUTWEIGH. = 5. 4. [ext and'weigh. 


din gravity. Min. 
2 5 nr fre; excel in value or in- 


Dryden. 
1 OUEWELL. v. 4. Le 70 walk 2 


Möbrwr F. v. 4. \ Fout hd wit] To Tat 7 
to vrercome. by ſtratagem. I Eftrange. 


o WORK. J. Cour and cor. J The 7 of 


ification next the enemy. aon. 
1610 RN. part, I from vataveaht) Con- 
ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe- Milton. 


„0 0TWRE ST. v. 4. [out and are To 


by violence. 
OUTWROU'GHT i p. Tout 20 This 47 
Outdone; exceed ue. Ben Jonſon. 


„ 0UTWO/RTH. . 4. Leut . : 


To'exctlin value. * 

7. OWE. v eg; aa, Aandick. F 
' To be cblies ts f/; ch be indtbees, 18, 
2. To be obliged to aſeribe; to beodligen for : 
8 Dt 00 Aileen. 
4 Jo have from ating as the conſe 
"quence of 8 cauſe : Be dives wt fits bis 


» 27 po poſſeſs to be the right-owner of. 5. 


ohe part. froms'evo7. , Jad KALE LI 


1; en ne, bury 
. 2. * ue a _ # ods 5 * 21 . 4 | Looke. 
| "WIimpitable to an agent,” n © Lothe. 


„ See WE" that 


0. 7 
ones. fake 7 about in the'"night and 


_ { -viriegar\of roſes. . 


1. To  ncknowledge; to vow for one's own? 


— 


, + « Drydens 
2. 'To poſſeſs; to claim ; to hold by rights 
«if » 44s FAIT + Dryden. 
* To avow. : 49 Dr den. 
4. To confeſs ; not to a Tillotſon. 


O'WNER. / [from own. ]- One to whom any 

- thing belongs ; maſter. | Shakſpeares 
O'WN ERSHIP. ſ. [from oroner.] Property :; 

rightful poſſeſſion. 23,00 Ayliffe. 
OWRB. if. [urus jubatus, Latin.] A rr 
OX. ſ. plur. Oxx N. Coka, Sax. oe, Dan. 

1, The general name beg black cattle; Ca 

2. A caſtrated bull. Grant. 
OX BA!N EAA TDSupbongs. A Plagt- 25 Ainſev. 
O'XEYE. /. [bupthdlgar.Þ A plant. Aller. 
O'XFLY, 147 ug and fly. 1 A f of a particu- 
„ut kinde. «C4351 yd S 1443&9Mt i |} 
ON of Land. /. Twenty Jeres: 
@XHE'AL- / A plant.. own! = th 
GNLFP. /. N ſame with couflip 3 ; 2a veriial 

flowen⸗ *- IIe, 0 5 
oN. x l end A Rand" * 


- "oxen. | * q tri 
OXTONGUB. or Sn 


Nant ! 


OXTCRATE. y. bee 2 A 4 | 


Water and vinega r... 


OXY MEL 4 HeEUHνi!] A te i © * - , 8 


221 3448442 09 Abtbutbnot 


r and honeys += * 5 
OXYMORON, . Lager! 1 . 


"Sg in, which an epithet of @ quite contrary 
fication is added to any word. open N 


N RREHO DIN E. affe K chives. 


ture of two Parts of oil of roſes with one of 


and terminer _ Jud 


Js a labial coMonant, . formed 17 a n 

compreſſion of the anterior part of the lips; 

as, pull, pelt. It is confounded by the 
Cermans and Welſh with s: it has an uni- 
form found ; it 1s lometimes mute before ; 


8 rs 


- * * * 
& 4 $ „ £ 7 a 3 $1 * 3 * - 


15 4 1 A B 


aliment or provetider. V. 


| catches mice. 690 8.0 192/07 IVY Pape, © _ 71 heard an RN 
O kk. eee YES. .. [ M*, hear ys, French. i115 che in- 
ene Swift. traduction to. any proclamation or · Udvertiſe- 
Hen, Saxob7J0!! | od. ment giden by the publieti erler. It is thrice 
D of no Aer os thn le 3 wr bus 18 IM gs | 
. . £ prono th 8 STER. oefter Doteh A 
. . dee 27 ©» Dryden 7 bivalve; teftaceous 8b. 1 hgh an See 
2. Leis added generally by Way of emphaiis or O'VSTE LWENCH. - 7 [oyfer and web, 
contdberdtſon 104 57: Joins — O'YSTERWOMAN. . —— A Co- 
. Semetitnes it is added to note op po Na man whoſe buſineſs is to ſell oyſte Shakſp. 
er cögtfadiſtinction; dom not foreign : OZ ANA. fo {itawn] An — 10 che ine 
mi, his, (or yours 3 not bbother's. R be ol the noſtrils tha Pipes an ill Peach. 
LY OWN. os n 17 Ty ON. > NT 
— —— ere neee 
1 b . — I | 5 


PABULA'TION. /. bebe, Latin 1 The | 


act of feeding or procuring provender. 

PABULOUS. 4. [ Pabulum, 3 ] Alimental ; ; 
attording N rown. 

0-7 > PALE. 


* 


Nd] I Fleper : ; 
OVER: G. Heyer, dd Fvench. 1A cout of 


On 


. 


— 


, E | 7. 2 
e ˙ X... ». ̃⅛˙ VX %⅛«!QÄ.˙ *mNgm EC A I ES TT 
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| To diet e 
5 pps . nent 2 Des 
1 Dan. 


len bein d Ove wh f. 


2 —— 2 — practicę. 


* 


5 | PACKET. . [recquet, French.) 
I» A imall 3 a mail W Denham, : 


8 15 
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PACE. French. 
2 — tes, 89 of the fot in i 
4 ing · Milias. 
2. Gait; manner f walk. Sidney. 
3. Degree of celerity. Shakſpeare. 
4. Step; gradation of buſineſs. Temple. 
5. A meaſure of live feet. . Holder. 


6. A particular movement which horſes ac 
* taught, ugh ſome-bave it naturally, made 
* ing © legs on the ſame fide; together; 


le. A . 
To? /PACE, v. . [from the e 
1 To move on I. WE. 
ww To move. ? 3 
3 Uſed ef borſes. J Ke 8 
legs on the ſame. de . * 
e PACE. .  / 8 1 ES 
an — meaſure by ſteps. . 
Shak 


No e 
C _ - The a he at 2 5 ee. 


e 657 Oh 
PAC Fs N 00 4e. 
— — x = (parc — 
tte K. e, French. 
om 8. Lee ee 3 mild 31 gente, ar- 
ng. 


Die "re 801 


ef. e [ pacifiery, En pavifeey L. 
appeaſe { ARE); PAIRS 
_” angry perſon. ... 8 * $6445 5 $403 L . 
S Wes, SE 1. 2 tht - 
p46; any! ap or 
= — 5 garIO nee n 6 
Ew 2A derden; 3 load... . 
3. A due number of — . 


* number en hounds IM together. 

. $::A-number of people confederated i in any 

Clarendon. 

6 Any. great. . 8 
3 as, a/peck or world of troubles. . 


2 PACK. 8. {packens, 1 YO 
1. To diana up for carriage. * Otway. 
. To fend in a hurry. - gy Go, ar 


3. To ſort. the cards fo as that the game ſhall 
be iniquitouſly ſecured. Shakſpeare. 
. To unite * Jes forks 524 os. 


Hudibres. 
7. PACK. . . 

1. To tie up goods. Cleveland. 
2. To g0 off in a hurry; to remove in haſte. 
j Tuſſer . 
3+ To concert bad meaſures ; to confederate 
in ill. Carew. 
| FACKCLOTH. i [peck and cleth.] A cloth 

in which s are tied up. 
| PACKER: J. (from part. ; One who binds 
vp bales for carri Popes 


FAD F-{from paad, Saxon. ] 
1. 'Fhe road ; a footpath. Pale 
_ | &+ An ealy paced horſe, 5 


PAGE. . 


PAG 
. „ The poſt ſhip ; the ſhi 
de. Pz the thip dete | 
To PACKET. ». a. [from the noun, ] ha 
bind up in parcels. Tak 
PA'CEHORSE. /. [pack and ber; 
1 I borſe, .employet. 4 . 
PA'CKSADDLE. fe [pack and faddle,] 1 
dle on which burdens are laid. Hewel, 
PA'CKTHREAD. 1 [pack and thread. ] Strong 
thread uſed in tying up parcels. Aaddiſer. 
PA N ++ The aponeuroſes on the fidex 
of the n 
PACT, . Lacf. Fr. Pactum, Latin. ] Ns 
tract; a dargain; z à covenant. Bacos. 
PA OTeN. Faction, Fr. facto, Lat. A 
bargain; a covenant. 1, 3 
PACT I TIOUS.. 4. [paftio, Latin.] Settled 


covenant. 


3 A robber that inſeſts the on foot. 

4. A low ſoft ſaddle. 28 . 
WAN. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To travel gently, 

2. To rob on foot. 

a, To beat away {meoth and level. 
PADAR. /- Grouts ;..coarſe flower. Vin. 
P — 2 by Thom pod. A robber ; a foot 
den, 


To PADDLE. v. n. [, Patouiller, French! 

To To row ; 3 to beat water, as with 0arss Gay 

oe To play in the water. llur, 

+ To 9 8 
PADDLE. . [pattoly Welſh. ] 

1. An Gar, particularly that which 554 

Aa fingle rower in a boat. 


2. Any thing broad. like the end of an e 
Deutermony, 


* ++ [from u. . One who wh 


PADDOCK. I [pava, Saxon ; , be 
HAI x wot: pted from Fer A 
ſmall encloſure for deer, or other animals. 


PADELION: 4 + [pas de lion, Fr. 22 

Ainſuortb. 

ABLE. 45 oe Dutch.] 4 byy 
on a ſtaple to hold on a link. ' 

To PA'DLOCK. v. 4. [from the row] 7 


faſten with a padlock. Arbuthut, 
PADOWPIPE: An herb. * 
PAN. . A ong of triumph. Pope, 


PA'GAN. /. [paganiyc, Sax. pagarui, Lat 
A Heathen; one not a Chriſtian. - 
PA'GAN. 2. Heatheniſh. Shalſpeart 
PA'GANISM. /. [ paganiſme, Fr. from — 
Heatheniſm. 
ge, French. J 
1. One fide of the leaf of a book. 
2. [page, Fr.] A young boy 
a great perſon. ' 
To PAGE. v. a. [from the noun. 1 
1. To mark the pages of a book. 
2 · To attend as a page. 


Mus. 
attending en 
Dante, 


ag 


* 


$KGEANT: / 
3, A tatue in a ſhow. . 
4. Any thow3 3 ſpectacle of entertainment. Sb. 
PAGEANT. . Showy 3 pompous 3 xa 
ti | r en. 
1 A oEAN r. v. a. | from the N25 To 
- =exhibit in ſhows; to repreſent. Shakſpeare. 
PA'GEANTRY. / JH pageant.) Pomp; 
| How. » . 
PAGINAL. a. [pagina, Latin. ] 
of pages- 
PA'GOD. 1 
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Confifting 
Browne 
[probably an Indian word. | 
. An Indian idol. Stilling fleet. 
- 2, The temple of the idol. Popes 
PAID. The pret. and part. paſſive of 72 
paroLEs. /. Flowers, alſo called cowtlips. 
PAIL. J. {paila, SpaniſhtJ A. wooden veſſel 
in which milk or water is commonly carried. 
PAILFUL. [..[ pail and full.] The quantity 
that a pail will d. | * 
PAILMATL. a. Violent; boiſterous. igby. 


PAIN. . i French. ] 
. * 


denounced. Sidney. 
2. Penalty; puniſhment. Bacon. 


3. Senſation of uneaſineſs. Bacon. 
4. [In the plural.] Labour; work; toil. 


* Labour 3 taſk. Spenſer 0 
e Uneaſineſs of mind; anxiety. Prior. 
7. The throws of childbirth. Samuel. 


To PAIN. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To afflict; to totment; to make uneaſy. 

| | : Feremiah. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun. | 


r. 3 : : Spenſer. 
PAINFUL, 4. [pain and full.] 
1. Full of pain; miſerable ; beſet with af- 


fliction. . . Milton. 
2. Giving pain; afflictive. Addiſom. 
3+ Difficult; requiring labour. Shakſpeare. 
4. Induſtrious; laborious. , ., Dryden. 


PATNFULLY.. ad. [from painfll ] 
1, With great pain or affliction. | 


bourer; laborious perſon. ay. 
| PAINSTA'KING. 4. [pains and rate.] La- 
borious ; induſtrious. f OD 
To PAINT. v. 4. [peindre, French. ] 
1. To repreſent by delineation and colours. 
2. To cover with colours repreſentative of 


$+ To repreſent by colours, appearances, or 

* oh f | he. 

4 To deſcribe ; to repreſent. Shakſpeare. 

| $+ To _y to diverſify, Spenſer. 
: To es. 

1. PAINT, with arcificial colours. Shakſpeare. 


| ©. 
% 
2 * 5 
* 


75 


overnment of the Tongue. 


 PA'LATABLE. a. 
To la- 


2. Laboriouſly ; . diligently, RKaleigb. 
- PAINFULNESS, /. from painful. ] 
1. Affliction; ſorrow ; grief. South. 
2. Induſtry; laboriouſneſs. Heuoker. 
PAINIM. J. [payen, French, ] Pagan; infi- 
del. 3 Peacham. 
PAINIM. 4. Pagan; infidel. . Milton. 7 ; 
PAINLESS. a. {from pain.] Without pain; 
without trouble. | Dryden. 
| PAINSTAKER. /. [pains and take.] La- 
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PAINT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Colours repreſentative of any thing. 
2. Colours laid on the face. Hen, 

PAINTER. /. {from paint.] One who pros 4 
feſſes the art of repreſenting objects by colours. 


PAINTING. ſ. {from paint.] © 2 
1. The art of repreſenting objects by delinea- 
tion and/colours. - ryden. 
2. Picture; the painted reſemblance. Sal.. 


3. Colours laid on. | Shakſpeare. 
PAINTURE. /. [peinture, French.) The 


art of painting. 
PAIR. .. [paire, Fr. par, Lat.] : 
1. Two things ſuiting one another: as, a pair 
of gloves. <7 =” 
2. A man and wife. MNilten. 
3. Two of a fort; a couple; a brace. Suck, > 
To PAIR. v. 7. {| from the noun. ] 

1. To be joined in pairs; to couple. Shakſp. 
2. To ſuit; to fit as a counterparts Sbalſp. 

To PAIR. V. 4. ; : 
Dryden. 


1. To join in couples. 
2. To unite as correſpondent or oppoſite. Pope. 
PALACE. . [palais, Fr.] A royal 10 * 
a houſe eminently ſplendid. Shakſpeares  * 
PALA*'CIOUS. a. [from palace.) Royals Y 
noble ; magnificent, Graunt. 
PALA'NQUIN. ſ. Is a kind of covered cara_—_ 
riage, uſed in the eaſtern countries, that is 
ſupported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves. .-: ©. 
[from palate.] Guſtfulz _ 4 
Pbiſiſ s.. 


Din. 


4.5% 
12 


pleaſing to the taſte. | 
PA'LATE. ſ. [palatum, Latin. ] ; . == 
1. The inſtrument of taſte.  Hakewill, + 
2. Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte. Tay." 
PA'LATICK. a. {from palate.] Belonging to 
the palate, or roof of the mouth. Holder. 
PALA'TINATE. /. E Lat.] The 
country wherein is the feat. of a palatine, r 
chief officer in the court of a ſovereign prince. 
PA'LATINE. 1. [palatin, Fr. from palatinus, 1 
of palatium, Lat.] One inveſted with regal! 
rights and prerogatives. Davies. 2. 
PA'LATINE. a. Poſſaſſing royal privileges. 
PALE. a. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Latin. |. 
1. Not ruddy; not freſh of colour; wn; 
white of look. Shai ſpeare. 
2. Not high coloured; approaching to tran .. 
parency.  Arbuthnets. 
3. Not bright; not ſhining ; faint of luſtre 3 : 
dim. 5 Sbakſj . 
To PALE. v. a. [from the ee To. | 
make pale. Prim. 
PALE. /. ¶ palus, Latin. © 1 
1. Narrow piece of wood joined above an, i 
below to a rail, to encloſe grounds. Shakſp EY 
2. An encloſure. . Hooker, Milton. 
3. Any diſtrict or territory. Clarendone 
4- Thy pale is the third and made park of - == 
the ſcutcheon, | Peacham. 
To PALE. v. a. [from the-noun. | FG, 
1. To encloſe with pales. 


S% . 
e 


2. To encloſe; to encompaſs.” Sn, 
PA LEV FED. 4. {pale and.oye.] Having e, 08 
diamed . F 12 7 >. 5 . P : ENTS” "IJ | 
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PALEF A“ CED. as [pale II face.] Having 
the tace wan. Shatſpeares 
PA'LELY. a. ¶ from pale.] Wanly ; not freſh- 
Ii; not ruddily. 
1 ENEss, . | from ęale.] 
„Wanneſs; want ot colour; want of freth- 
Pope. 


Shakip. 
— 


" natd. 
2. Want of 1 want of luſtre. 
PA'LENDAR. þ A kind of coatting veſſei. 


1 * 42. [ Palea, Latin. ] Hu ky; ; chaf- 
Brown. 


PALETTE. fe [pallette, French.] A light 
board on which a painter holds his colours 
Tickell. 


when he paints. 


PA'LFREY. /. Lale, Fr.] A ſmali horſe 


for ladies. Dryaen. 
PA'LFREYED. a. [from po!frey.] Riding 
on a palfrey, T ickell, 


PALIFICA'TION. ſ. [palus,, Latin. } The 

act or practice of making ground firm with 

_ Motion. 

 PA'LINDROME. 1. rh and def.] A 

word or ſentence which is the {ame read back- 

ward or forward: as, madam; or this * 
tence, Subi dura a rudibus. 


PALINO DE. 2 /. La .] A recanta- 
PALINOD Y. A tion. Sandys. 
PALISA'DE. 4 5. [ paliſade, French; pali- 
=.  PALISADO. 5 ſado, Spanifh. ] Pales ſet by 


way of encloſure or 2 Broome. 
* To PALISA'DE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
encloſe with paliſades. 
* PA'LISH. 4. I from pale.] Smewhat pale. 
PALL. 7. [ Pallium, Latin. ] 
1. A eloak or mantle of ſtate. Milton. 
2. The mantle of an archbiſhop. chliffe. 


To PALL. d. 4. {from the noun.] To cloak; 


to inveſt. Shabſpeare. 
To PALL. v. 2. To grow yapid 3 to become 
infipid. iſon. 


— 


To PALL. V. a. 


1. To make infipid or vapid. + Atterbury. 


* + 2 


2. To make ſpiritieſs ; ;z to diſpirit. Dryden. 
3. To weaken ;z to impair.  Shakjſpeare, 
4. To eloy. Tatler. 


PA'LLET. /. [ from paille, Fr. firaw. } 
1. A ſmall bed; a mean bed. 
i 2. {| patette, Fr.] A ſmall meaſure of liquid, 
3 formerly uſed by chirurgeons in bleeding. Hak. 
* A. LLIAMENT. ++ lun, Lat.] A dreſs; 
4 a robe. . Shak ſpeare. 
 PA'LLIARDISE. J. # aer iſe, Fr.] Forni- 
cation; whoring. Obſolete, 
To PA'LLIATE: v. a. [pallio, Latin.) : 
& Jo cover with excule. Swift, 
Jo extenuate to ſoften by favourable re- 
ond, Dryden. 
3. To cure imperfectly or temporarily, not 
radically ; to eaſe, not cure. 
e he palliation, French.] 
. Extenuation; alleviation; favourable re- 
preſentations 3 King Charles. 
2. Imperfegt or temporary, not radical cure 
13 eee nok cure. Bacon. 
PA -_ ATIVE: 4. | palttat * Fr. from ny 
22 ae ; 


2. Mitigatipg, not removing; tempora;! 
not radicaily curative, _ A bac, 
PATLIATIVE. , {from palliate. Some. 


PA'LLID. 


+ 3+ | The covering thrown over the dead, Dive | 


Motten. 


PAT, 


5 Prtencating ; z favourably repreſentative, | 


- 


thing mitigating. 

{ pallidus, Latin.) Pale; 
high . ; not bright. Sperſer 

PALLMA'LL. , Heile, and mallens, Lan; 
pale maille, French.} A Play in which the 
ball is Ace with by mallet through an iron 
ting. 

PALM. J- [palma, Latin. ] 
1, A tree; of which the branches were worn 
in token of victory. There are twenty one 
ſpecies of this tree, of which the mot remark, 
able are, the greater palm, or date tree, The 
dwarf palm grows in Spain, Portugal, and Ita. 
ly, from whence the leaves are ſent hither and 


Swift, 


3 not 


made into flag brooms. Miller, 
2. Victory; triumph. Dryder, 
3. The 1 inner part of the hand. Bacon, 


4. A meaſure of length comprifing three 
inches. Denham, 


To PALM. . 4. [from the noun. ] 


17 To conceal in the palm of the hand, as 


jugglers. Pre, 

2. To impoſe by fraud. Dryden 
3. To handle. Pricr, 
4+ To ftroak with the hand. Ain quer b. 


PALMER. /. [from palm. A pilgrim; they 
who returned from the Holy Land carried 
palm. Pepe. 

PA“ LMERWORM. 7 4 [ palm:r and evorm.] 
A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to be fo 
called becauſe he wanders over all plants. Boyle, 

PALME'”TTO. /. A ſpecies of the palm-tree: 
in the Weſt-Indie> the inhabitants thatch their 

- houſes with the leaves. Thomſon, 

PALMIYFEROUS, 4. [ palma and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing palms. Diã. 

PA'LMIFEDE. a. [Palma and pes, Latin.] 
Webfooted. Briaun. 

PA'LMISTER. /. [from palma, Lat.] One 
who deals in palmiſtry. 

PA'LMISTRY. /. | palma, Latin. ] The cheat 

ol foretelling fortune by the lines of the palm. 
Cleaveland, 

PA'LMY. a. [from palm. ] Bearing palms. Sb. 

PALPABULITY. /. [from palpable. } Quality 
of being perceivable to the touch. Pope 

PA'ELP ABLE. a. | palpable, French. 


1. Perceptible by the touch. Iilton, 
2. Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. Tilletſn/ 
Hotker, 


Plain; eafily porceptible. 
PA'LPABLENESS. . [from palpable. Ca- 
lity of being palpable; plainneſs: gro neſs. 

. ad, [from palpable. ] 
. In ſuch a manner as to *. perceived by the 


2 


2. Groſsly; ler Babor. 
PALPA'TION. / L palpatie, Palber, Latin 
The act of feeling. x ] 


To PA'LPITATE. v. 3. ¶ palpita, Latin. 
To beat at the heart; to flutter. 
PALPITA'TION. [* [ palpitation, 

Beating or panting z that the ef 25 1 
| Which makes it felt. 
pulſe ot the heart, : 5418. 


French. ] 
the 


PAN 


PALSGRAVE. J [pattgraff, German.] A 


* count or earl who has the overſeeing of a palace. 


PA'NDERLY. a. [from pand iroplng 
_PA'NDERLY. 4. pander.] Pimpin 
pimplike. Shakers 


J 1 
t, PA'LSICAL. 4. [from palſy. } Afflicted with PANDICULA' . 
e- a palſy 3 paralytick. 85 The W 1 a eee 
* PALSIED, a. [from palſy.] Difraſed with a uſually erding | = el EI 
ot - pally. | Decay of Piety. tee eng pany the cold fits of an inter- 
. PALS V. J. [paraly/is, Latin. ] - There is a PANE. /, [paneat Fr Fleer. 
1 ; threefold 2 of a palſy; a privation of 1. A fquare Ei ] 5 
he motion, ſenſation remaining; A privation of 2. A piece mi Is . pe. 
8 e motion 1 84 85 en Ok a mixed in variegated as with 
8 of both together. : Quincy. PANECGVY RICE. g 5 onne. 
PAL TER. v. v. [from paltron, Stunef.!  wixugee J [pancgyrique, Fr. ara 
mn To ſhift ; to dodge. 1956 in uſe. e | ee An exiogy 4 . piece. 
ne 75 PA LT BR. v. 4. To ſhuander : as, be pal- iir ing ficet. 
ke ters bis fortune. | | eek, 95 oo las / [panegyriſie, Fr.] One 
he © nr 4 F palter.] An infin- PANEL. /. Sales", ga Co 
ta- - cere dealer; a hitter. 5 e e ä = 
=} ONE... 
ler, of being paltry. Ye 13 ee bodies. . Auddiſon. 
. PA'LTRY. a. [poltror, French, a ſcoundtel.] of ſuch Je 21 ontaining the names 
on. Sorry; worthleſs; deſpicable; contemptible; e, 9 „ as t : eritf provides to paſs 
wk, PAY: a [from pale.] Pal ee PANG. 1 [ bang, Dutch, uneaſy ] 1 
5 pos 2 = akſpeare. pain; ſudd By : | 
a J, [probably from palm, victory. ]' The TP AN G. 8 „ wap 
[Un Bo rap Feels 2. Pope. ment crueliy. l ney 40 wt 
ts ER. v. a. [pamberare, Italian. ] To PA'NICK akſpeares 
gen. jut; f 2 ' | J [ Tarx©-.] A ſudd 1 ich- 
„ e e f fei vie, vue une , . 
1th, | book, probably a a d md 2 790 DA ho 4, Violent en cant 
e ; . ar. NNAD E. . 1 / 3 
hey To PA MPHLET v. n. [from the noun.] P ANNEL. 5 0 The _ of a horſe, Aiaſru. 
pu p To write ſmali books. Howel ruſtick ſaddle — þ. A 
ohh AMPHLETE'ER. / [from pampbler.] A PA ; „ 
= dg . ANN 1 
=) 15 a el beck . | RY 333 / The ſtomach of a hawk. Ainſev. 
= PAN, |. panne, Saxon. tl. 85 . J. [panier, French. ] A baſket 
their . Leide broad and thallow. Spenſer 3 cker veſſel, in which fruit, or other f 
ow 2. The part of the lock of the gun that holds P 6’ 7 hor ſe. Aadijone 
x. Cos eto e 2 % Lausen] Complete ar- 
a Any thing hollow: as, t 1 95 3 TY 
in.] PAN ACE. 4.7 eee 8 i 3 ne. [ panteler, old Fr.] 1 
aun. uni e . | To palpitate; to beat - 
One W = . herb. A 0 den Sig td or after hard 3 3 
A- : $ * i D. VS: 0 0 £9 
heat 8 cf Lines pans, Lat. bread, | Food of wk. 95 OY en e e 
made by boiling breag in water. Miſeman. To w; EF rydey. 
alm. PANCAKE. þ Pan and cake. ] Thin pud- 3» 10 play with intermiſſion. Pope. 1 
175 ding baked in the frying- pan. Iertliner. PANT. long; to with earneſtly. — Pes, 
Sh, PANCRA'TICAL. a. [Ta and xpali;.] E NT. /. [from the verb. Palpitation; ms 
ality hips all che zum Rick onde, wage, x- tion of the C Shakſpeare M0 
Popes PA'NCREAS. 7. E and wotace ] The "I 0A NTALOON, oo [ pantalon, Fr.] A PR ; 
creas, or ſwettbread, is a ei 1 garment anciently worn, in which the breecheg | 
uton, merate ſort, between the bottom 89 and ſtoekings were all of a piec 87 _ 
pt bottom of the ſto- PANTESS. [. * a piece. balſ. 
5 9 =p and the vertebres of the loins. Quincy 7 TOO /. The difficulty of breathing in © nl 
, / * 1 : . wk. i ; 4 |; = _ 
+ 2, . "re [from pancreas.) Con- PANTHE'ON, ſ. [Y. 422 a 
ſs. PANCY. a N Ray. all the gods. . le f 
PANSv. J, {from panacea.] A flower; a PANTHER. C (Ge — _ 
kind of violet. 4 5 Se; panthera, Lat. - __ 
the PA'NDE Locke. ſpottud wild beaſt ; | * 4 
Y ; r. 4. [ Pandecta Latin A 8 P I ca 5 a pard. P 8% * 
that compreh 2a, Latin.] A treatiſe PA'NTILE. ſ. A gutter tile. e 
that comprehends the whole of any ſc : gutter tile. --- 4M 
acon. 3 PA'NTINGLY. ad. | from panting.] Win IS 
n.] PANDE'MICK 5 Soi. palpitation. | A 
FR „ 0, Leas and Abg.] Inci- PA'NTLER ? ; Shaklpeare, _— 
, | t to a whole people, E i „ [pancicr, Fr.] The officer in ũ 
tins] PA'NDER, , If - . lervey. a great family, who keeps the br 1 
hs Bees” 2; em Pandanus, the pimp in PA'NTOFLE , n 
. the Rory of Troilus and Creſſida.] A — 7. anton fle, French, } A flip- vn 
* e a procurer. D- 5 8 | | eacbam. 
5 To PANDER. . [from th yden. PA NTOMIME. . [meg and parry, pour. + oO 
or 4 2" Po Pa ͤ „ os ET ns Re i 
8 2 2 * or pa Ne 6 : 1. One who has the power of univerfal mi. ; 


* ; 
Pp ©” micky 


—— — 


OP AT 
m'ckry ; one who expreſſes his meaning by 
mute action. Hudibras. 
2. A ſcene; à tale exhibited only in geſture 
nnd dumb ſhow. ” Arbuthnot. 
P ANTON. ſ. A ſhoe contrived to recover a 
narrow and hoof bound heel. Farriers Dif. 
PANTRY. / ¶ panererie, Fr. panarium, , 
The room in which proviſions are repoſited. 
W: ton. 


ther, uſed in many lan Swift. 
PA PAC Y. , [paupaute, Fr. from papa, the 
pope. ] Popedom; office and dignity of biſhops 
of Rome. . Bacon. 
PA PAL. a. [papal, French. ] Popiſh; 


1 


rick of Rome. Raleigh. 
PAPA'VEROUS. a. [papaverevs, from papa- 

ver, Lat. | Reſembling poppies. Brown. 
PA'PAW. . A plant. Waller. 


PAPER. /. [papier, French; papyrus, Lat.] 
1. Subſtance on which men write and print; 
made by macerating linen rags in water. 
| Shakſpeare. 


L.cke. 


* . e -h ˙— ry DS, eB yu er ey — 2 
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2. Piece of paper. 

| 3. Single ſheet printed, or written. Shakſp. 

PAPER. a. Any thing light or thin. Burner. 

To PAPER. v. @. | from the noun.] To re- 

iter. f Shakſpeare. 

PA'PERMAKER. ſ. [paper and make. } One 
Who makes paper. | 

in which rags are ground for paper. Shakſp. 

PAPE'SCEN'T. a. Containing pap ; inclinable 

to pap. ; Arbuthnet. 

PAPTLIO. ſ. [ Lat. ty van; Fr.] A butterfly; 

à⁊ moth of various colours. Ray. 

* PAPILIONA'CEOUS. 4. [from papilio, Lat.] 

The flowers of ſome plants are called papili- 

onaccous, which repreſent ſomething of the 

figure of a butterfly, with its wings diſplayed : 

the petala, or flower leaves, are always of a 

difform figure: they are four in number, but 

' Joined together at the ext:emities ; one of theſe 

is uſually larger than the reſt, and is erected 

in the middle of the flower. Quincy. 

PA'PILLARY. 


reſemb. ances of paps. Lerban. 
PA'PIST. /. [pefifte, Fr. papiſta, Latin. ] One 
that adheres -to the communion of the pope 

\ ,. and church of Rome. Clarendon. 
| PAPTI'STICAL. a. [fro papiſt.] Popith ; 
$1 - _ © adherent to popery. bitgifte. 
1 PAPESTRY. /. {from papif.] Popery ; the 
I doctrine of the Romiſh church. Whitgifte. 
1 FAI POUS. a. pappoſus, low Latin.] Raving 
| '..- ſoft down, growing out of the ſeeds of ſome 


plants, as chiſtles. Ray. 
PAP. a. [from pep.] Soft; ſucculent z 
- ealily divided. : _ Burner, 


7 
4 * 1 * : 


f PAP. {. papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; pa- 
* | pilla, Larin. ] 
G 1. The nipple; the dug ſucked. Spenſer. 
f 2. Food made for infants, with bread boiled in 
i water. Donne. 
6 3. The pulp of fruit. Ainſworth, 
i PAPA“. f. Tamrac ] A fond name for fa- 


be- 
. longing to the Pope; annexed to the biſhop- 


PF. PAPERMILL. /. [paper and mill.] A mill 


4. [from papilla, Latin. ] 
_ PAPILLOUS.' $ Having emulgent veſſels, or 


PAR 


PAR. f. ¶ Latin. ] State of equality; equive 
lence ; equat value. Lo 
PA'RABLE. 9. {parabilis, Latin. ] Pag) pro. 
cured. Not in uſe. ee 
PARABLE. /. [Sec.] A ſimilitude; a 
— under which ſomething elſe is figured, 
PARABO'L A. /. e The parabola is 
a conick ſection, ariſing from a cone's being 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, ar 


parallel to a plane that touches one fide of the 


cone. Bentley. 
PARABOLIC AL. 5 a. ¶ Paraboligue, Fr. from 
PARABOLICK. parable.] 


1. Expreſſed by parable or fimilitude, Brown, 
2. [from parabola.] Having the nature or 
form of a parabola. ] Ray, 
PARABOTLICALLY. ad. [from parabolical,] 
1. By way of parable or ſimilitude. Brun, 
2. In the form of a parabola. 
PARA'BOEISM. /. In algebra, the diviſion of 
the terms of an equation, by a known quay- 
tity that is involved or multiplied in the ſuſt 
term. Dif, 
PARA'BOLOID. ſ. [ , and 810 8..] A 
paraboliform curve in geometry, whoſe ordi- 
nates ate ſuppoſed to be in ſubtriplicate, ſub. 
quadruplicate, &c. ratio of their reſpective 
abſciſſes. Harris, 
PARACENTE'SIS. ſ. [apart] That 
operation, whereby any of the venters are per- 
forated to let out any matter: as tapping in a 
tympany. Quincy. 
PARACENTRICAL. 2 a. [gd and 465. 
PARACEN TRICK. Tg] Deviating 


from circularity. 8 Cheyre. 
PARA'DE. /. [Parade, French. ] 

1. Show; oſtentation. Claxville. 

2. Proceſſion; aſſembly ef pomp. 9Swift. 

3. Military order. Milton. 


4+ Place where troops draw up to do duty and 
mour# guard. | 
5. Guard ; poſture of defence. Lee, 
PA'RADIGM, 7. [ waga bey. Example. 
PARADISE. /. [erapa3zig2%e } 
1. The bliſsful regions in which the firſt par 
was placed. | Milton, 
2. Any place of felicity. Shakſpeart. 
PARADISVACAL. 4. | from paradiſe. ] Suit- 
ing paradiſe ; making paradile. Burnt, 
PA'RADOX. .. I Parade, Fr. oraqadi{a] 
A tenet contiary to received opinion; an 
aſſertion contrary to appearance. Spratt, 
PARADO'XICAL. 8. from paradex, ] 
1. Having the nature of paradox Horry. 
2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions Contrary | 
to received opinions. 
PARADO'XICALLY. ad. [from parat.] 
In a naradoxical manner. Collier, 
PARADOXICALNESS. f. [from parade] 
State of being paradoxical, _ 
PARADOXO'LOGY. / {from poradex/] 
The uſe of paradoxcs- Brown. 
PARAGO'GE. /. [wmaprywpn.] 4 . 
whereby a letter or ſyllable 1s added at the | 
o 3 word, 


PARAGON. /. [paragen, from farage; equi- 


lity, old Freach } 1 


| pair 
lilton. 
peart, 
Suit» 
urnel. 
7 
j an 
pratt, 


Vorris, 


ntrary 


idoxe] 
Collier. 
adexs ] 


adex-] 
ron. 
figute 


he ene 


, equl- 
1. 4 


PARALY'TICK., 


AK. PAR 
„A model; a attern ſomething ſupreme- ſeigniory. | 
: — * ;  Shakſpeare, 2. Emisent; of the higheſt order, 


2. Companion; fellow. Spenſer. PARAM OUNT. /. The chief. Mil:on. 


PARAGON. v. 4. [ paragonner, French. ] PARAM OUR. / ¶ par and amour, French. ] 


1. To compare. Sidney. 1. A lover or wooer. Spenſer. 

2. To equal. Sbakſpeare. 2. A miſtreſs. Shatſpeares 
PARAGRAPH. . [paragraphe, Fr. waza- PARANYMPH. /. [waps and rwwpn. ] 

dqi.] A diſtinct part of a diſcourſe. Swift, I. A brideman; one who leads the bride to 


PARA RAP HICALLY. ad. [from Para- x her marriage. Milton. 
| graph.) By paragraphs. 2. One who countenances or ſupports another. 
PARALLA'CTIC AL. 4. from Parallax.] a Taylor. 
PARALLA C TIC. Pertaining to a pa- PA RAPEGM. {. [wrjanriyua.] A brazen 
rallax. table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and pro- 


clamations were anciently engraved; alſo a 
table, containing an account of the riſing and 
any ſtar viewed from the earth. Milton. ſetting of the ſtars, ecliptes of the ſun and 
PARALLEL. a. [wg.] moon, the ſeaſons of the year, &c. Philips. 
1. Extended in the ſame direction, and pre- PARAPET. J. [ parapet, Fr.] A wall breaſt 
ſerving always the ſame diſtance. Breton. high. 7 Ben Fanſun. 
2. Having the ſame tendency. Addiſen. PARAPHERNALIA. [ Lat. paraphernaux, 
3. Continuing the reſemblance through many Fr.] Goods in the wite's diſpoſal, 
: particulars ; equal. Waits. PAR APHIMOC'SIS. * [ wa;@apipenTigz para- 
PARALLEL. ſ. [from the adjective.] Phimoſe, Fr.] Diſeaſe when the preputium 
1. Line continuing its courſe, and ſtill re- cannot be drawn over the glans. 
maining at the fame diſtance from another PA'RAPHRASE. ſ. [wap pf, para- 
Ine. Pope, © phraſe, Fr.] A looſe interpretation; an ex- 
2. Line on the globe marking the latitude. planation in many words. Dryden. 
3. Direction conformable to that of another To PA'RAPHRASE. v. a. [ mapapratu ; para- 
ine. = Garth. Pbraſer, Fr.] To interpret with Jaxity of ex- 
4. Reſemblance; likeneſs; conformity con- preſſion ; to tranſlate looſely. Stilling fleet. 
tinued through many particularss Denbam. PA RAPHRAST. ſ. [weraypagr;; para- 
5. Compariſon made. Addiſon, fhraſte, Fr.] A lax interprecer; one who ex-. 
6. Any thing reſembling another. Soutb. plains in many words. b Hooker, 
To PARALLEL. v. a. | from the noun. }] PARAPHRA'STICAL. 2 a. [from para- 
1. To place, ſo as always w keep the ſame PARAPHRA'STICK. pbraſe.] Lax in 
direction with another line. Brown, interpretation; not literal; not verbal. 
2. To keep in the ſame direction; to level, PARAPHRENT'TIS. /. [pa and ggerivig.] 
3. To correſpond to. Burnet, Parapbrenitis, is an Inflammation of the dia- 
4. To be equal to; to reſemble through many phragm. 1 Arbuthnot. 
particulars. | Dryden. PARASANG. /. { paraſenga, low Latin. ] A 
5. To compare. Fae Perſian meaſure of length. Locke, 
PARALLE'LISM. ſ. ¶ paralleliſme, French. ] PARASITE. /. ¶ paraſite, Fr. parafita, Lat. 
State of being parallel. - ay. One that frequents rich tables, and earns his 
PARALLELOGRAM. ſ. [mwagdnnne; and welcome by flattery. Bacon. 
Yaupa.] In geometry, a right lined qua- PARASTTICAL. J a. [from paraſite. ] Flat- 


drilateral vgs whole oppoſite fides are pa- PARASFTICEK. tering ; wheedling ; ad- 
eu . 


PA'RALLAX. h [Taparnatice] The diſ- 
tance between the true and apparent place of 


rallel and 5 Harris. Brown. heſi ve without uſe. Hakewill, 
PARALLELOARA'MICAL. a. from paral- PARASOL. J. A ſmall ſort of canopy or um- 
lelogram. ] Having the properties of a pa- brella carried over the head. Dif. 
rallelogram. 5 To PA'RBOIL. VU, d. [ parbeuiller, French. ] 


PARALLELO'PIPED. /. A folid figure con- To half boil; to boil in part. Bacen. 
tained under fix parallelograms, the oppoſite To PARBREAK. v. n. [breker, Dutch. ] To 
of which are equal and parallel; or it is a vomit. Obſolete. | 
priſm, whoſe baſe is a paralletogram: it is PA'RBREAK. /. from the verb.] Vomit. Sp. 
always triple to a pyramid of the ſame baſeand PA'RCEL. . [| parcelle, French; particulay 
, t. - Newton. Latin. | 
argument, Arbutbnot. 2. A part of the whole; part taken ſeparately. 

PARALOGY. . Falſe reaſoning. Breton. Shakſpeare. Arbuthnets 

LARALYSIS. , [magaduone] A palſy. 3. A quantity or maſs. Newton, 
AbALyTion” | a. ¶ from paralyſis ; pa- 4. A number of perſons : in contempt; Shak. ' 

ralytique, Fr.] Palfied; ' F. Any number or quantity: in contempt. | 


p Fro 747 to palſy, Prior. To PARCEL. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
RAMO'UNT. 4. [ fer and mount. 1. To divide into portions. South. 
S Superiour ; having the higheſt juriſdic- 2. To make up into a maſs. Shakſpeare. 
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PARD. 


and aſſuage. | 


PAR 


one dies poſſeſſed of an eſtate, and has iflue 
only davs;hters, or his fiſters be his heirs; fo 
that the lands deſcend to thoſe daughters or 
fiſters : theſe are called parceners, and are but 
as one heir. . — Corvel. 
PARCE'NERY. ſ. [from parſenir, French. ] 
A holding or occupying of land by joint 
tenants, called coparceners. . Cowve!. 
To PARCH. v. a To burn flight'y and ſu- 
perficially ; to ſcorch. Shakſpeare. 
To PARCH, v. . To be ſcorched. Shatſp. 


PA'RCHMENT. £ ¶ parcherin, Fr. pergamena, + 


Lat.] Skins dreſſed for the writer. Bacon. 
PARCHNENT-MAK ER. |. | parchment and 
maker. ] He who dreſſes parchment. 
| ſ. ¶ perdus, pardalis, Latin.] 
PARDALE. 5 The leopard; in poetry, any 
of the ſpotte d beaſts. ' = Shobjpeares 
To PA'RDON, v. a. Dar denner, French. ] 
1. To excuſe an offender. Dryden. 


2. To forgive a crime. May. 
3. To remit a penalty. - Shakſt care. 


& Pardon me, is a word of civil denial, or 

flight apology. : Sbalſpeare. 
PARDON. ſ. ¶ pardon, French. ] | 

1. Forgiveneſs of an offender. 

2. Forgiveneſs of a crime. Milton. 

3. Remiſſion of penalty. 12 5 

4. Forgiveneſs received. --- —8:#the 
5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption from 

puniſhment. \, Shakjpeare. 
PA'RDONABLE.. a. | pardonable, French. ] 

Venial ; excuſable. Dryden. 


| PA'RDONABLENESS. Y from pardorable.] 


Venialneſs; ſuſceptibility of pardon. Hall. 
PA'RDONABLY. ad. from pardonable.] 
Venially; excuſably. Dryden. 
PA'RDONER./. {from pardan. ] | 
1. One who forgives another. Shakſpeare. 
2. A fellow that carried about the pope's in- 
dulgencies, and fold them to ſuch as would 
buy them. | | Cowel. 
To PARE. v. 4. To cut off extremities of the 
- ſurface; to cut away by little and little; to 
- diminiſh. . ; 3 cher. 
PAREGORICK... a. [ apr; ocmnc;.] Having 
- the power in medicine to comfort, mollity, 


PARE'NCHY MA: /[. [wajzyxuuz.] A ſpongy 
or porous-ſubftance ; a part through which the 
blood is ſtrained. 1 7 
PARENCHY/MA TOUS. 5 a from paren- 
PARENCHY MO US. 
ing to the parenchyma; ſpongy. Cregu. 
PARE'NESIS. / [Tegavery. Perſuaſion. 
PARENT. . | parens, Latin. ] A father or 
mother, 5. Hocker. 


| PA'RENTAGE. /. [from parent. ] -Extrac- 


tion; birth; condition with reſpect to parents. 

. > 1 Shakſpeare. 
PARENTAL. 2. [from parents] Becoming 
parents; pertaining to parents. | 
PARENTA'TION, ſ. [from parents, Lat.] 
Something done or ſaid in honour of the dead. 


PAREN THESIS, ,. ſparentbeſe, Fr. mage, 
b and rf. ] A ſentence. o included in 


 PARYETAL. a. [from paries, Lat.] 


Dit. . 


chy ma. Relat- 


Brown. 


PAR 


another ſentence, as that it may be talen dut 
without injuring the ſenſe of that which en. 
cloſes it: commonly marked thus ). Watts 
PAREN THE'TICAL. a. frem parenth, fr] 
Pertaining to a parenthehs, ; 
PA'RER., /. [from pare. } An inftrument ta 


cut away the ſurface. Tuſfer 


PARERGY. / {rage and se.] Some. 


thing unimportant; iomething done by the 
y. ; Bun. 
PA'RGET. J. Plaſter laid upon roofs of roms. 
N Wo:dward, 
To PARGET. v. a. [from the noun.; To 
p aſter; to cover with platter. G. of Ty gue. 
P. RG ETER. /. [ trom parget. | A pialterer. 
PARHE LION, /. [ 7; and 5 0.] A mock 
ſun. Boyle. 
Conſti. 
tuting the ſides or walls. Sharp, 
PARTETARY. |. ¶ parictaire, Fr. fari.:, Lat.] 
An herb. Ainſworth, 
PA'RING., ſ. [from pare.] That which i; 
pared off any thing ; the rind. Pope. 
PARIS. /. An herb. Ain cut. 
PARISH. . | parocbia, low Lat. garolſe, Fr, 
 Fagnminxe} The particular charge of a ſecular 
prieſt. Our real in was divided into pariſhes by 
Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
year of our Lord 636. Conpe!, 
PARIS H. a. 
1. Belonging to the pariſh ; having the care 


of the pariſh. Ajliffes 
2. Maintained by the pariſh. Gay, 


PARISHIONER. ,. | paroiſſien, Fr. from pa- 
b.] One that belongs to the pariſh. 
PA*RLITOR. /. [for apparitor.] A beadle; 2 
ſummoner of the courts of civii law. Dryden. 
PARITY. f. * farite, Fr. paritas, Latin. ] 
- Equality ; reſemblance. Hall, 
PARK. /. [peapnuc, Saxon.] A piece of 
ground encloſed and ſtored with wild beaſts of 
chaſe, which a man may have by preſcription 
or the king's grant. babel. 
To PARK. v. a. [from the noun.] To en- 
cloſe as in a park. Sbalſpeart. 
PARKER. /. from park. I. A park- keeper, 


PA'RKEEAVES: 3 Ainſroortb. 
PARLE. 7. from parler, ty ] Comer. 
- ſation; talk; oral treaty.. *- Daniel. 


To PA'RLEY. v. a. I from parler, Fr.] To 
treat by word of mouth; to talk; to diſcuſs 
any thing orally. Brome. 

PA'RLEY. . from the verb.] Oral treaty; 
talk; conference; diſcuſſion by word ef 
mouth. | Prior. 

PA RLI¹AMENT. /. ¶ parliamentum, low Lat.] 

The aſſembly of the king and three eſtates of 

.- the realm; namely, the lords fpiritual, the 

lords temporal, and commons; which aſſem- 

hy or court is, of all others, the higheſt, and 
of greateſt authority. Creel, 

PARLIAME'NTARY. a. [from parlionen.} 

-* Enacted by parliament ; ſuiting the parlia- 
ment z-pertaining to parliament. Bacone 

PARLOUR. /. | parioir, F rench parlatarit 


PAR 


1. A room in monaſteries, where the religious 


meet and converſe. e Es 
2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 


 * gantly furniſhed for reception or entertain - 


ment. ' | Spenſer. 
PA'RLOUS. a. Keen; ſprightly ; waggiſh. 
pARLOUSN ESS. /. | from parious, | Quick- 

neſs ; keenneſs of temper. _ 
'PARMA-CITTY. /. Corruptedly for ſperma- 


ceti. Ainjw:»th. 
PARNEL. ſ. [the diminutive of patronel/a.] 
A punk; a ſlut. Obſolete. 8 


PARO'CHIAL. a. parechialis, from parochia, 
| low Latin. ] Telonging to a parith. Atlergury. 


© PA'RODY. J. [paradie, Fr. waa. ] A kind 


of writing in which the words of an author or 
bis thoughts are taken, and by a light change 


adapted to ſome new purpoſe. Pope. 
<4, PA ROD V. v. a. | parodier, Fr. from paro- 
dy-] To copy by way of parody. Pope, 


PAROLE. /. [ parole, French. ] Word given 
zs an aſſurance. | Clraveland, 
PARONOMA'SIA.'/. [ waęgvvef- 271. A rne- 
torical figure, in which, by the change of alet- 
ter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are alluded to. 
'PARONY'CHIA. /. [@Ta;omvyin ] A preter- 
natural ſwelling or ſore under the root of the 
nail of one s finger; a whitlow. - 
PpARONYMOUS. a. [7 ag9990,45% ] Reſem- 
bling another word. ä Watts. 
PAROQUET. /. [ parroguet, or perroguet, Fr.] 


A ſmall ſpecies of parrot. Grew 
PA'ROTID, a. [ Tagwlt;e ] Salivary : ſo named 
becauſe near the ears. Grew, 


PA'ROTIS. ,. [et.] A tumour in the 
glandules behind and about the ears, generally 
called the emunctories of the brain; though 
indeed they are the external fountains of the 


faliva of the mouth. i | WW. jeman. 
PAROXYSM. /. [ra :. A fit; peri- 
odical exacerbation of a diſeaſe. Harvey. 


PA RRICIDE. ſ. [ parricida, Latin. ] 


1. One Who deſtroys his father. Sal ſpeare. 


2. One who deſtroys or invades any to whom 
he owes particular reverence. 
3. The murder of a father; murder of one 
to whom reverence is due. Dryden. 
PARRICI'DAL.- 7 a. [from parricida, Lat.] 
PARRICI'DIOWS. $ Relating to parricide ; 
committing parricide. | Brawon. 
PARROT. . [perroquet, French. ] A party- 
coloured bird of the ipecies of the hooked bill, 
remarkable for the exact imitation of the hu- 
man voice. Dryden. 
ToPARRY. v. n. [parer, French. ] To put 
by thruſts ; to fence. Lecke. 


To PARSE, v. a. | from pars, Latin.] To re- 


ſolve a ſentence into the elements or parts of 
ech. Ajcham. 


PARSIMO'NIOUS. a. [from par/imeny. ] Co- 


vetous; frugal ; ſparing. Addiſon. 


PARSIMONIOUSLY. ad. [from par/imoni- 


ous, ] Frugally; ſparingly. Swift, 
PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS. /. [from parſimoni- 
aut.] A diſpoſition to ſpare and fave. 5 


PARSIMONY. J. I Parſinonia, Latin.] Fru- 


PAR 


gaſity; covetouſneſs; niggardlineſs ; ſaving 

temper. : . Swift, 
PA'RSLEY. /. ¶ perſli, Welſh.] A plant. 
PARSNEP. /. { paftinacha, Latin. | A plant. 
PARSON. /. {farochianus, Latin, } 

1. The prieſt of a pariſh; one that has a pa- 

rochial charge or cure of ſouls. Clarendon, 

2. A clergyman. Shakjpeare, 
3- It is applied to the teachers of the preſby- 
terians. 

PA'RSONAGE. /. [from parſen.] The be- 
nefice of a pariſh. - Addiſon. 
PART. /. pars, Latin, ] 

1. Somecrhzng leſs than the whole; a portion; 
a quaztity taken from a large quantity. Xl es. 
2. Member. 33 
3. Particular; diſtinct ſpecies. Law. 
4. Ingredient in a mingled maſs. Blackmore, 
5. That which, in diviſion, falls to each. Dry. 
6. Proportional quantity. Chapman. 
7. Share; concern. Pope. 
8. Side; party; intereſt; faction. Daniel. 
9. Something relating or belonging. Shakſp. 


10. Particular office or character. Bacon, 
11. Character appropriated in a play. Shakſp. 

2. Buſineſs; duty. Bacon. 
13. Action; conduct. Shalſpeare. 
14. Relation reciprocal. Tillatſon. 
15. In good part; in ill part: as well done; 
as ill done. Hooker. 
16. [In the plural,] Qualities; powers; fa- 
culties; or accompliſhments. Sidney. 
17- [In the plural, } Quarters; regions; dif. 
tricts. Sidney. 


PART. ad. Partly; in ſome meaſure. SS. 
To PART. v. a. 
T. To civide; to ſhare; to diſtribute. At. 


2. To ſeparate ; to diſunite. Dryden. 
3. To break into pieces. Leviticas. 
4. To keep aſunder. Shakſpeare, 
5+ To ſeparate combatants. Shakſpeares 
6. To ſecern: ; Prior. 


To PART. . 2. 


1. To be ſeparated. : Dryden. 
2. To quit each other. Sæoi /t. 
3. To take farewell. Shakſpeare. 
4. To have ſhare. - 7 


6. To PART with, To quit; to retign; to 


loſe ; to be ſeparated from. Taylor. 
PA'RTABLE. a. from part.] Diviſible; 
ſuch as may be parted. Camden. 
PART AGE. /. ¶ partage, Fr.] Diviſion; act 
of ſharing or parting. Lacke. 


To PARTA KE. v. n. preterite, partont; par- 
ticiple paſſive, partaden. [part and lake, 
1. To have ſhare of any thing; to take thare 


with. Lt Ree y 
2. To participate; to have ſomething of the 
property, nature, or right. Bacon, 


3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. SE. 
4. To combine; to unite in ſome deſign. 
To PAR TAKE. v. a. : 


1. To ſhare ; to have part in. Milton. 
2. To admit to part; to extend participation. 
| : WW Spenſer, 
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PARTAKER. ſ. [from ee 
1. A partner in poſſeſſions; a ſharer of any 
thing; an aſſociate with. | Hooker. 
2. Sometimes with in before the thing par- 
taken. Shakſpeares 
3. Accompliſh ; aſſociate. Pjalms. 

PA'RTER. ſ. [from part.] One that parts or 
ſepa rates. | Sidney. 


. PA'RTERRE. h [ parterre, Fr.] A level di- 


vifion of ground. ? Miller. 

PARTIAL. a. [ partial, French. ] | 
1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cauſe, or one ſide of the queſtion, more 
than the other. Malacbi. 
2. Inclined to favour without reaſon. Locke. 
3. AﬀeQing only one part; ſubſiſting only in 
a part; not univerſal. Burnet. 


PARTIA'LITY. /. [partialite, Fr. from par- 


tial.) Unequal ftate of the judgment and fa- 
vour of one above the other. Spenſer. 
To PARTIALI'Z E. v. a. [ partialiſer, Fr. from 
partial.] To make partial. Sbalſpeare. 
PARTIALLY. ad. ¶ from partial. ] 
1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike. 
2. In part; not totally. Rogers. 
PARTIBILITY. / [from partible.] Divifi- 
bility ; ſeparability. 
PA'RTIBLE. @. {from part.] Divifible ; ſe- 
arable. Digby. 
PARTYCIPABLE. a. | from 010528 cor 
as may be ſhared or partaken. arris. 
PARTICIPANT. 4. [| participant, Fr. from 
participate. ] Sharing ; having ſhare or part. 
Bacon. 
To PARTICIPATE. v. a. [participo, Latin. ] 
1. To partake; to have ſhare. Sbakſpeare. 
2. To have part of more things than one: 
Frogs participate cf beaſt and fiſh. Denbam. 
3- To have part of ſomething common with 
another. | Bacon. 
To PARTVCIPATE. v. a. To partake; to 
receive part of ; to ſhare. 


from participate. ] 
1. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in com- 
mon. Hooker. 


2. The act or ſtate of partaking or having part 
of ſomething. Stilling fleet. 
3- Diſtribution; diviſion into ſhares, Raleigh. 
PARTICIPIAL. a. [participialis, Latin. ] 
Having the nature of a participle. 
PARTICIPIALLY. ad. [from participle. ] 
In the ſenſe and manner of a participle. 
PA'RTICIPLE. ſ. [participium, Latin. ] 
1. A word partaking at once the qualities of 
a noun and verb. Clarke. 
2. Any thing that participates of difterent 
things. Not uſed. Bacen. 
PA'RTICLE. /. [ particule, French; particula, 
Latin. ; | 
1. 1 ſmall proportion of a great ſubſtance. 
| Newton. 
2. A word unvaried by inflexion. Hooker. 
PARTICULAR. 4. | particulier, French. ] 
1. Relating to ſingle perſons; not general. 
2. Individual; one diſlinct from others. Dr. 


Hooker, 


" PART ICIPA*TION. ſ. participation, Fr. 


PAR 


3. Voting properties or things lar: 

bad nothing particular in bis 2 ey e 
4+ Attentive to things ſingle and diſtinct. 5 
5. Single; not general, 8 
6. Odd; having ſomething that Wan 
diſtinguiſhes him from otheis. g 

PARTTCULAR. . 

1. A fingle inſtance; a ſingle point. getz 
2. Individual; private perſon. L'Eftrange 
3. Private intereſt. Huber. Sbabſpcart. 
4+ Private character; ſingle ſelf; ſtate of an 
individual. Shakſpeare, 
5. A minute detail of things ſingly enume. 


rates, | Aylifle 
6. In particular. Peculiarly ; diſtinctij 
Dr den, 
PARTICULA'RITY. . enten 7; 
from par ticular. ] 
1. Diſtin notice er enumeration, Sidney, 
2. Singleneſs ; individuality, Hacker. 


3. Petty account; private incident, Aadiſm, 
4+ Something belonging to ſingle perſons, 5h. 
5. Something peculiar, Add ſon. 
To PARTICULARIZ E. v. 4. particulariſer, 
French. ] To mention diſtinctiy; to detail; 
to ſhow minutely. Atterbuty. 
PARTICULARLY. ad. ¶ from particular. 
1. Diſtinctly; ſingly; not univerſally, S:yth, 
2. In an extraordinary degree. Dryden. 
To PARTTCULATE. v. a. from particular. ] 
To make mention ſingly. Obſolete, Camder, 
PARTISAN. /. [ partijan, French. ] 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. Sbalſpeart. 
2. [from parti, French.] An adherent to a 
faction. : Aaddiſm, 
3- The commander of a party. 
- A commander's leading ſtaff. Ainſworth, 
PARTUTION, /. [partttion, French; partitis, 


Latin. ] 
1. The act of dividing ; a ſtate of being di- 
vided. Shakſpeart, 


2. Diviſion; ſeparation ; diſtinction. Hecker, 
3. Part divided from the reſt; ſeparate part. 
4. That by which different parts are ſeparated. 
| 7 | Repers. 
5. Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden 
To PAR TV TION. v. a. To divide into diftint 
parts. . . Bacon. 
PARTLET. /. A name given to a hen; the 
original fignification being a ruff or band, or 
covering for the neck. Hall, 
PA'RTLY. ad. [from part.] In ſome meaſure; 
in ſome degree. : Addon, 
PARTNER. /. [from part.] 
1. Partaker; ſharer; one who has part in any 
thing. Milton, 
2. One who dances with another. Seal. 
To PARTNER. v. a. from the noun.] To 
join; to aſſociate with a partner. Shatſpeares 


_ PARTNERSHIP. /. [from partner. 


1. Joint intereſt or property. DPH. 
2. The union of two or more in the ſame 
trade, L'Efirange» 


'PARTO'OK. Preterite of partabe. 


PA'RTRIDGE. h [periris, Welſh. ] A bird of 


Samuel. 
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PAS. 


PARTU'RIENT. a. [parturiens, Lat.] About 
to bring forth. ; 
PARTURITION. . [from parturio, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being 17 3 * forth. 
. oy tie nch. 
* : Lage wo confederated by ſimi- 
larity of defigns or opinions in oppoſition to 


het. Locke. 


0 
2. One of two li tigants. i Sal ſpea re. 
3. One concerned in any affair. Shakſpeare. 


4. Perſons engaged againſt each other. Dryd. 


5. Cauſe ; fide. Dryden. 
5. A ſelect aſſembly. — 
7. Particular perſon; 2 perſon diſtinct from, 
or oppoſed to, another. Taylor. 


8. A detachment of ſoldiers. . 
PARTY-COLOURED. a. [party and co- 
hured.] Having diverſity of colours. Dryden. 
PARTY-JURY. /. [In law.] A jury in ſome 
trials half foreigners and half natives. 
PA'RTY-MAN. /. [party and man.] A fac- 
tious perſon; an abettor of a party. 
PARTY-WALL. /. | party and wall.] Wall 
that ſeparates one houſe from the next. 
PARVIS. ſ. {French.] A church or church 
porch, | Bailey. 
PA'RVITUDE. ſ. [from parvus, Lat.] Lit- 
tleneſs ; minuteneſs. Not uſed. Glanville. 
PA'RVITY. /. [from parvus, Latin. ] Littie- 
neſs ; minuteneſs. Not uſed. Ray. 


ing foremoſt, / Arbutbnct. 
PA'SCHAL. a. 188 Fren 


1. Relating to the pa over. 


] 


To PASH. v. a. ¶ perſſen, Dutch.] To ftrike 


to cruſh. Dryden. 
PA'SQUE-FLOWER. g. [ pulſatilla, Latin. ] 
A flower. Miller. 
PA'SQUIL. . [from paſquine, a ſta- 
PA'SQUIN, tue at Rome, to which 
PA'SQUINADE. ) they affix any lampoon. ] 
A lampoon, : Howel. 


To PASS. v. n. [ paſſer, French. ] 
1. Togo; to move from one place to ano- 
ther; to be progreſſive. Shakſpeare, 
2. To go forcibly; to make way: be paſſed 


. » tbrough the brakes. Dryden, 
3. To make a change from one thing to 


another, k Temple. 
4. To vaniſh; to be loſt: ſoon paſſes the fra- 
grance of the morning. Dryden. 


5- To go away progreſſively : many thoughts 


paſſed in bis mind. : Locke. 
6, To beat anend; to be over : the pleaſure 
of life is paſt, ö Dryden. 
7. To die; to paſs from the preſent life to 
another ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
8. To he changed by regular gradation : þairs 
paſs mu black to grey. rbuthnot. 
9. 10 go beyond bounds. Obſolete. Shakf. 
10. T0 de: 4 


in any ſtate: we muſt paſs through 
Pleaſure and pain. | 


; bouſe of commons, 


; right of go. 


2. Relating to Eaſter. - 
PASH. .. [paz, Spaniſh. ] a face. Shak/.. 


PASS. /. {from the verb. ] 8 
1. A narrow entrance; an avenue. Shakſp, 


1 Emekiel. ; » * 
11. To be en-Qed ; the bill bas paſſed the 5. Puſh; thruſt in fencing. 


6. State; condition. 


PAS 


12. To be effected z toexiſt : thᷣit vas brought ; 
to paſe artfully, Hookers 


13. To gain reception; to become currents 
the ftory paſſed even among wiſe men. L'E}, 
14. To be praQtifed artfully or ſucceſsfully : 
the fraud paſſed upon him. Shakſpeares 
15. To be regarded as good or ill: the lines 
paſſed for good with ſome, for ill with other, 

. : Atterbur). 
16. To occur; to be tranſacted : buſine,s 
paſſes ſmootb y among ſkilful men. Watts. 


17. To be done: wwe muſe not let this paſs 


without cen ure. > lor 2 
18. Toheed; to regard. Not in uſe. hs 
19. To determine finally; to judge capitally : 


tbe jury paſſed upen bim. Shakſpe 


20. To be ſupremely excellent. Underewoed. 
21. To thruſt; to make a puſh in fencing. 

: Dede, 
22. To omit to play. Pris 
23. To go throutzh the alimentary duQ.-Arb. 
24, To bein a tolerable ſtate : the man is 
well enough to paſs, though net rich. © L'Eftre 
25. To Pass away. To be loſt; to glide 


off. Locke. 
26. To Pass away. To vaniſh. 2g 


To PASS. v. a. 
1. To yo beyond. 


| Hayward, 
2. To go through: as, the horſe paſſed the 


river. 


3. To ſpend ; to live through. Collier. 
4. To impart to any thing the power of mov. 
ing. Derham. 


5. To carry haſtily. Addiſon. 
6. To transfer to another proprietor. Herb. 


7. To ſtrain; to percolate. Bacon. 
8. To vent; to pronounce. Watts. 
9. To utter ceremoniouſly. Clarendon. 
10. To utter folemnly. L' Eftrange. 
11. To tranſmit. — 2 | 
12. To put an end to. Shakſpeares 
13. To ſurpaſs; to excel. Ezekiel, 
14. To.omit ; to neglect. Shakſpeares 


15. To tranſcend ; to tranſgreſs. Burnet, 


16. To admit; to allow. Ng. 


17. To enact a law. Swifts 
18. To impoſe fraudulently. Dryden. 


19. To practiſe artfully ; to make ſucceed. 


L' Eftrange. 
20. To ſend from one place to another ; as, 
paſs char beggar to bis owon pariſh. 


% 


21. To Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte. 


Eceolus. 


22. ToPass by. To excuſe; to forgive. Til. 
23. To Pass by, To negle&; to diſregard. 


24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go un» 
regarded. Deyden. 


2. Paſſage; road. Raleigb. 
3. A permiſſion to go or come any where. 


4. An order by which vagrants or impotent 


perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 
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PA'SSABLE. a. [paſb/e 

a. | paſſable, Fr. from paſs. 

' +» - 8. Poſſible . — or . Mate 

or over. Shax/peare. 

2. Supportable; tolerable ; allowable. Dry. 

3. Capable of admiſſion or reception. Collier. 
4. Popular; well received. 

PASS ADO. , | Italian. } A puſh; a thruſt. 

* PASSAGE. /. [ paſſage, French. ] - 


. Act of paſſing; travel; courſe; journey. 
, Raleigh. 

2. Road; way. South. 
Shak. 


3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. 
4. The ſtate of decay. Not in uſe. Shak. 
5. Intelletual admittance ; mental accept- 


. ance, Dizby. 
6. Occurrence ; hap. Shakſpeare. 
F. Unſettled ſtate. Temple. 
238. Incident; tranſaction. Hayward, 
Davies. 


9. Management; conduct. 
10. [endroit, French.] Part of a book; 
ſingle place in a writing. Addijon. 
'PA'SSED. Preterite and participle of pa/s. 
PA'SSENGER. ſ. [paſſager, French. ] 
1. A traveller; one that is upon the road; a 


way farer. Spenſer. 
2. One who hires in any vehicle the liberty of 
travelling. | Sidney. 
PA*'SSENGER falcon. ſ. A kind of migratory 
hawk. Ainjwerth, 
PA'SSER. . [from paſs. ] One who paſſes ; 
Carecev. 


one that is upon the road. 
PASSIBFLITY. ſ. [ paſſibilite, Fr. from pa/- 
_ feble.] Quality of receiving im preſſions trom 
external agents. ' Hakewi!l. 
PA'SSIBLE. a. [ paſſible, Fr. paſſivilis, Lat.] 
Suſceptible of impreſſions from external agents. 
7 | H-:oker. 
PA'SSIBLENESS. / [from paſſible.] Quality 
of receiving impreſſions from external agents. 
Brerewoed. 
PA'SSING. participial a. | from paſs. ] - 

1. Supreme; ſurpaſſing others; eminent. 
. Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the mean- 
. Ing of another word. Exceeding : as, pa//:ng 
fair. | | Shakſpeare. 
PA'SSINGBELL. /. [paſſing and bell.) The 
bell which rings at the hour of departure, to 
obtain prayers for the pafſing ſoul: it is often 
uſed for the bell which rings immediately 
_ -» after death. = Daniel. Swift. 
PASSION. /. [paffion, Fr. paſſio, Latin. ] 
1. Any effect cauſed by external agency. 


* 


tion. . Bacon. 
3. Violent commotion of the mind. Milton, 
4+ Anger. ; | ; Watts. 


5. Zeal; ardour. Addiſon. 
»- 6. Love. Dryden. 
Swift. 


7. Eagerneſs. 
8. Emphatically. 
Redeemer of the world. A:. 

To PASSION. v. 2. [ Paſſioner, French, 

- fromthe noun.] To be extremely agitated ; 

0 expreſs great commotion of mind. Obſo- 


Bacon. 


. To PASSIONATE. Vs N. 


2 . Locke. 
2. Suſceptibility of effect from external ac- 


The laſt ſuffering of the 


Sbalſpeare. | 


PAS 
PA'SSION-FLOWER. J. [pranad;1;, Lat 


A flower. | 
PA'SSION-WEEK, /. The week. immediate 


NM. ler, 


ly preceding Eaſter, named! | 
Af: ed io commemotation 
of our Saviour's crucifixion, 
Fl — 
PA SSIONA FE. as [ paſſions Fre ' 
1. Moved by paſſio „ 
. y pation ; cauſing or expreſſing 


great commotion of ming, Cl, 
2. Eafil . 
2. Eaſily moved to anger. D,; 

© * Trier, => 


{from paſſin.) An 


old word; Obſolete, 
I. To afte& with paſſion. Spenſer 
2. Toexpreſs paſſionately. Shalibear: 


PA'SSIONATELY. ad. | from Peſſienate.] 
1. With paſſion; with defire, love, 0, b 
tred ; with great commotion of mind. P'S 
2. Angrily. Lacks 

PA'SSIONATENESS. ( [from g.] 
1. State of being ſulje& to paſſion. 
2. Vehemence of mind. 

PA'SSIVE. a. [ paſſivus, Latin.] 

1. Receiving impreſſion from ſome external 
agent, ' | Sauth, 
2. Unreſiſting; not oppoſing, Pope, 
3. Suffering; not acting. 

4. [In grammar.] A verb pafive is that 


B:yle, 


which ſigniſies paſſion. Clarks, 
PA'SSIVELY. ad. { from paſſive.] With a 
paſſive nature. Dryden, 


PA'SSIVENESS. f [from paſſe. ] 
1. Quality of receiving impreſſion from ex. 
ternal agents. Dryden, 
2. Paflibility ; power of ſuffering. P. of 7, 

PASSTVITV. / [from paſſive, ] -Paſliveret, 
An innovated word, Chant. 

PA SSOVER. ſ. [paſs and cver.] 

i. A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews, in me- 
mory of the time when God, ſmiting the firlt- 
born of the Egyptians, pa//cd over the habita- 
tions of the Hebrews. Jabr. 
2. The ſacrifice killed. Ex.dus. 

PA'SSPORT. /. [paſſport, French. ] Permiſ- 
ſion of egteſs. Sidney. South, 

PAST. participial a. ¶ from paſs. } * 

1. Not preſent ; not te come. Swift, 
2. Spent; gone through; undergone. 

PAST. /. Elliptically. Faſt time. Fenton. 

PAST. prepeſit ion. 

1. Beyend in time: it is paſt 25e time if Li. 
tory. Hebrew 
2. No longer capable of: he is paſt /carning. 
Hayware, 

3. Beyond; out of reach of: be /h; is pak 
cannon ſhot, Calany. 
4. Beyond; further than: we are 7 pat 
the fens. ; Numbers 
5. Above; more than: the <vell was 15 
ten feet deep. Sethe 

PASTE. ſ. ¶ paſte, ü 
1. Any thing mixed up ſo as to be viſcous 

and tenacious, + Dad. 
2. Flour and water boiled together ſo as td 
make a cement. | 
3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of pre- 

cious ſtones. 

To PASTE. v. a. [ pafter, Fr. from the Ne 
To faſten with paſte. PA'STE- 


* 


French. ] 


0 
PAT " "B&v 
pa'STEBOARD- . [pafte and brar d.] Maſſes 3. To mend clumfily ; to mind ſo as that the 


"made anciently by paſting one. board 'on original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. Dryden, 


another; now made ſometimes by macerating 4. To make up of threds or different pieces. 
paper, Ometimes by pounding old cordage and PATCH. . Peg xo, Italian.] „* 
calling it in forms. | Dryden. 1. A piece lewed en to cover a hole. Pryden. 
pas BOARD. 2. Made of paſteboard, * 2. A piece inſerted in moſaĩck or 'variegated 
Pa'STEL. J. An herd. Ain ſauorth. work. - | . Lecte. 
PA'STER J. fe ¶ Paſturon, French. ] / 3. A ſmall ſpot of black ſilk put on the face. 
1. The knee of a horſe. Shakſpeare, Suckling. 
2, The legs of a human creature. Dryder. 4. A ſmall particle; a parcel of land. Shake 
PA'STIL. /. paſtillus, Lat. Taſtille, French. 5. A paltry fellow, Oblolete, Shakſpeare, 
"A roll of paſte. | Peacham, PA'TCHER. f. [ from patch. ] One that 
PASTIME.” /. {paſs and time.] Sport; patches; a botcher. | 
amuſement ; diverſion. Watts. PA'TCHERY. / [ from pateb. ] Botchery 5 
PA'STOR. /. [paſtor, Latin. ] bungling work. Not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
1. A ſhepherd. Dryden. PATCHWORK. /. | patch and werk. ] Worle 
2. A clergyman who has the care of a Rock 3 made by ſewing ſmall pieces of different co- 
one who has ſouls to feed with ſound doctrine. lours interchangeably together. Swift, 
8 | ; . Swift. PATE. ſ. The head. | Spenſer. Scuths 
PASTORAL. a. [ paſtoralis, Latin.) PA'TED. a. from fate.] Having a pate. 
I. Rural; ruitick ; beſceming ſhepherds; PATEFA'CTION. /. [ patefactio, Lat.] AR 
imitating ſhepherds. Sidney. or ſtate of opening. \ Ainſworths 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls, Hooker. PA'TEN. /. ¶ patina, Latin.] A plate. Shakſpe 
PASTORAL. /. - A poem in which any ac- PA'TENT. a. ſpaten:, Latin. 
tion or paſſion is repreſented by its effects up- 1. Open to the peruſal of all: as, letters pa- 
on a country life, in which ſpeakers take upon tent. 45 TLeſiey. 
them the character of hepherds; an idyl; a 2. Appropriated by letters patent. Mortimer. 
bucolick. Pope. PA'TEN TÞ. /. A writ conferring ſome excluſſve 
PASTRY. , [poſtiorie, Fr. from paſte. ] * "right or privilege. Shakſpeare. 
1. The act of making pies. King. PATENTEE.'. /. [from patent.) Ore who 
2. Pies or baked paſte. 7 uſer. has 2 patent. | : Swifts 
3. The place where patitry is made, Shak, PATER-NOSTER. . [Latin.] The Lord's 
PA'STRY-C9OK. %. [paftry and ct.] One prayer. Camden. . 
whoſe trade is to make and fell things baked PATERNAL. a. [faternus, Latin. ] | 
in paſte, * | Arbutbnot. 1. Fatherly; having the relation of a father. 
PASTURABLE. a. [from paſture.] Fit for Hammond. 
aſture. 2. Hereditary; received in ſucceſſion from 
PASTURAGE. {. [pafturage, French. ] . one's father. Dryden. 
1. The buſineſs of feeding cattle. Spenſer. PATERNITY, /, [from paternus, Latin. ] 
2. Lands grazed by cattle. Adaijon. Fatherthip ; the relation of a father. Arbutbe 
3. The uſe of paſture. Arbuthnit. PATH. ſ. pad, 2 Way; road; track. 
PASTURE. /. fpafture, French. ] PATHE TICAL. Z g. | n«S»7;*:g.] Affecting 
1. Food; the an of feeding. BHBroꝛon. PATHE'TICK. the paſſions; paſſionate ; 
2, Ground on which cattle feed. Locke. moving, Swift. 


3. Human culture; education. Dryden. PATHE'TICALLY. ad. from patbetical. J 
7 PASTURE. v. a. from the noun. }] To In ſuch a manner as may ſtrike the paſſions, 


place in a paſture. Dryden. 
To PASTURE. v. n. [from the noun.] To PATHE'TICALNESS. ,, [from pathetical.} 
. graze on the ground, Milten. Quality of being pathetick ; quality of moving 
PASTY. /. [pafte, French.] A pie of cruſt the paſſions. Dryden. 
raiſed without a diſh, Sbakſpearc, PA'THLESS. a. from fatb.] Untrodgen 
PAT, a. [from pas, Dutch. Skinner.] Fit; not marked with paths. Sandys. 
convenient ; exactly ſuitable, Atterbury, PATHOGNOMO'NICK.,a, [ra3: yp; J 
PAT, J. [patte, French. ] Such figns of a diſeaſe as are .inſeparable ; 
I. Alight quick blow ; a tap. Collier. deſigning the eſſence. or real nature of the diſ- 
2. A (mall lump of matter beat into ſhape eaſe ; not ſymptomatick. Duincy, 
with the hand. PATHOLO'GICAL. a. [from pathology.] 


To PAT, v. 4. [from the noun, ] To ftrice Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable effects | 


lightly ; to tap, ge: Bacon. of a diſtemper. : 
A TACHE, . A ſmall ſhip, Ainſworths PA'THOLOGIST. , Ir. and iy. ] One 
PATACOON. J. A Spaniſh coin worth four who treats of pathology. 3 BET 
ſhillings and eight pence Engliſh. |  PA'THOLOGY. /. [749©- and MN. ] That 
4 v. n. | Ppudt rer, Daniſh ; fPexgare, part of medicine which relates to the diſtem- 
an. . | 


. Jo cover with a piece ſewed on. Locke. fects, incident to the body. Quincy, 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of PA'THWAY.ſ. [path and N A <0 : 
| black filk. | | Addiſon. a2 narrow way to be paſſed on foot. Shakſp. 


= PA TIBLE. 
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pers, with their differences, cauſes, and ef- 
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PA*TIBLE. a. | from patior, Lat.] Sufferable ; 
tolerable. Di#. 
PATIBULARY, . [patibulaire, French; 
from paribulum, Latin. ] Belonging to the 


llows. 


Par IENCE. ſ. ¶ patientia, Latin. ] 


„ The power of ſuffering ; endurance ; the 


power of expecting long without rage or diſ- 


content; the power of ſupporting injuries 
without revenge. Jatibeau. 
2. Sufferance; permiſſion. Hoc ber. 
3. An herb. Mortimer. 
PA'TIENT. a. [ patiens, Latin. ] 

1. Having the quality of enduring. Ray. 
2. Calm under pain or affliction. Dryden. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injuries. 

4. Not eaſily piovoked. Theſſalonians. 
5. Perſevering ; calmly diligent. Newton. 


6. Not haſty ; not vicioufly eager or im- 
tuous. Prior. 
PATIENT. [. [pgtient, Freneh. ] 
1» That © hich receives imgprefſions from ex- 
ternal agents. Government of the Trngue. 
2. A perſon diſeaſed, under the care of ano- 
ther. : i | Audi on. 
To PA TIEN T. v. 8. [patienter, French.] To 
compoſe one's ſelf, Obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
PATIENTLY. ad. from patient. 
1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 
| Sevift. 
2. Without vicious imp2tuofity. Calamy. 
PA'TINE. ſ. [ patina, Latin. ] The cover of a 
- "chalice, 5 | Ainſworth, 
PA'TLY. ad. [from pat.] Commodiouſly ; 
fuly. | 
PATRIARCH. /. [patriarcha, 1 
1. One who governs by paternal right ; the 
father and ruler of a family, Milton. 
2. A bithop ſuperiour to archbiſhops. Ral. 
PATRIA'RCHAL. 2. | patriarchal, Fr. irom 
Fat arch. 
7. Belonging to patriarchs; fuch as was poſ- 
ſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. Norris. 
2. Belonging to hierarchial patriarchs. Ayl. 
PATRIARCH ATE. fo [patriarchat, Fr. 
PA TRIARCHSHIP. : from patriarch.] A 
biſhoprick ſuperiour to archbiſhopricks. Ayl. 
PA"TRIARCHY. ſ. Juriſdiction of a pa- 
triarch; patriarchate, | Brerewood. 
PATRICIAN. 3. [patricius, Latin. ] Senato- 
rial; noble; not plebeian. Addiſon. 
PATRICIAN. /. A nobleman. Dryden, 


' PATRIMO'NIAL. a. [from patrimony. ] Poſ- 


Temple. 


ſeſſed by inheritance. 


PA'TRIMONY. ſ. [patrimonium, Latin.] An 


Davies. 


eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritance. 


FATRIOT. ,. One whoſe ruling paſſion is the 


love of his country. Tickell, 
PATRIOTISM. [| from patriot. ] Love of one's 

country; zeal for one's country. 
Tc PATROCINATE. v. a. | patrecinor, La- 
tin. ] To patroniſe ; to protect; to defend. 
PATROT. . 8 old French. |] 

1. The act of going the rounds. in a garriſon 
© to obſerve that orders are kept. | 


2. Thoſe that go the rounds. Tbomſon. 


* 


To PATRO L. v. . [Patrouiller, French. 


| Togo che rounds in a camp or garriſon, 
PA'TRON. /. [patronus, Latin, ] Mackey, 
$000 who countenances, ſupports, or pro 
pe 0 i ; Prior. 
A guardian ſaint. Spenſer 


3. An advocate; defender; vindicator Loc 
4. One who has donation of chin 


referment. 57 
PA'TRONAGE. /. { fiom patron, ] eſley, 
1. Support; protection. Sides 
2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. Addi, 


3- Donation of a benefice; ri 
ring a benefice, LAY A 
To PA'TRONAGE. v. a. [from the noun,] 
To patroniſe ; to protect. Shaiſpear 
PATRO'NAL. a. {from patrenu, Latin,] 
Protecting; ſupporting ; guarding ; defend. 
Inge Brawr 
PA*TRONESS. /. [feminine of patren,] | 
I. A female that defends, countenances, or 
ſupports. Fairfax, 
2. A female guardian ſaint. 5 
A woman that has the gift of a benefice, 
To PA'TRONISE. vv. a. from patren.] To 
protect; to ſupport ; to defend; to coun. 
tenance. Bacon. 
PATRONY MICE. / {ravgouu;.] Name 
expreiling the name of the father or anceſtor ; 
as, Tyd:des, the ſon of Tydeus. Brom, 
PA'TTEN ef a Pillar. ſ. Its baſe. Ainſw. 
PA'TTEN. /. [patin, French.] A ſhoe of 
wood with an iron ring, worn under the com. 
mon ſhoe by women. Camden. 


 PA'TTTENMAKER. Ff. [ patten and maler. 


He that makes pittens. 


To PAT TER. v. =. [from patte, Fr. the 


foot.] To make a noiſe like the quick ſteps 
of many feet. Dryden. 
PA“ TTERN. ſ. Patron, Fr. patroon, Dutch.) 
1. The original propoſed to imitation ; the 
archetype ; that which is to be copied. Rep, 


2. A ſpecimen ; a part ſhown as a ſample of 
the reſt. . Swiſh 
3. An inſtance ; an example. Hotker, 


4. Any thing cut out in paper to direct the 
cutting of cloth. 

To PA'TTERN. v. a. [| patronner, French. ] 
1. To make in imitation of ſomething to 


PA'VAN. 7 J A kind of ligh | 
PA'VIN. c cori. 
PAUCILOQUY. /. [phaciloguium, Latin. 


Sparing and rare ; 

PAU'CITY. , [paucitas, Latin. ] 
1. Fewnels ; ſmallnels of number. 
2. Smallneſs of quantity. 

To PAVE. v. a. [pavio, Latin. ] : 
x. To lay with brick or ſtone; to floor with 
Kone. | Shakſpeare, 
2. To make a paſſage eaſy, +. 

PA'VEMENT. /. [ eee Lo 3 

| 1 1 und ; ſtone , 
* bricks * on the ground; li 

PA'VER. 1 /. [from pave.] One who lays 

PAVIER. © with ſtones, c. 


Beyl. 


Brown. 
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florbear for a time. | 


"PAY 


N. . [pavilion, French.] A tent; 
. eee . houſe. Sandys. 
To PAVILION. v. a+ [from the noun. ] 

1. To furniſh with tents. Milton. 
2. To be ſheltered by a tent. ; ; 
PAUNCH. /. pan e, French; pantix, Latin.] 
The belly; the region of the guts. Bacon. 
7, PAUNCH. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
jerce or rip the belly; to exenterate. Garth. 
PAUPER. . [Latin.] A poor perſon. 


USE. ſ. Lpauſa, low Latin; wavy] 
"© A 7. 1 time of internſiſſion. Addiſon. 


2. Suſpenſe ; doubt. Sbalſpea re. 
3. Break; paragraph; apparent ſeparation of 
the parts of a diſcourſe. Locke. 


4. Flace of ſuſpending the voice marked in 


writing. 

5. A ſtop or intermiſhon of muſick. 
7 PAUSE. v, . | 

1. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; to 
Milton. 


2. To deliberate. Knolles. 


z. To be intermitted. 
PAU'SER. /. [from pauſe.] He who pauſes; 


he who deliberates. _ ears. 
PAW. ſ. baren, Welſh ; patte, French. 

1. The foot of a beaſt of prey. More. 
2. Hand. Dryden. 
To PAW. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw 

the fore foot along the ground. Pope. 


To PAW, v. 4. 
1. To ſtrike with a drawn ſtroke of the fore 
foot. a a Tickell. 
2. To handle roughly. 


3. To fawn; to flatter. Ainſworth. 
PAWED. a. [from pav. ] 

1. Having paws. | 

2. Broad footed. Ain ſævertb. 


PAWN. / {pand, Dutch ; pan, French. ] 
1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity for 


money borrowed or promiſe made. Horvel. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. Shakjpeare. 
3. A common man at cheſs. _ Cowley. 


To PAWN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pledge; to give in pledge. Shakjpeare. 


PAWN BROKER. /. | pawn and breher. | 


One wholends money upon pledge. Arbuthnot. 
To PAY, Us d. Paier, French. ] 8 | 
1. To diſcharge a debt. Dryden. 
2. To diſmiſs one to whom any thing is due 
with his money: as, he bad paid bis labourers. 


3+ To atone; to make amends by ſuffering. 


Rojcummon. 

4. To beat. Shakſpeares 
5. To reward; to recompenſe. Dryden. 
6. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought, Locke. 
PAY. / [from the verb.] Wages ; hire; mo- 


ney given in return for ſervice. Temple. 
PA'YABLE: a. [paiable, French. ] 

1. Due; to be paid. Bacen. 

2. Such as there is power to pay. South. 


; PA'YDAY. ſ. {pay and day.] Day on which 


debts are to be diſcharged, or wages paid. 
SATER. fe. [paieur, Fr.] One that pays. 
AYMASTER, J. [ay and maſter. ] One 


f 


Tickell.* 


PEA 
who is to pay; one from whom wages or ne. 
ward is received. . Taylor. 

PA'YMENT. f. [from pay.] 
I. The act of paying. Bacon. 
2. The diſcharge of debt or promiſe. Bacon. 
3. A reward. South. 
4. Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. Ainfavorth. 


To PAYSE. v. n. | uſed by Spenſer for Poixe. ] 
To balance. 


PAYZ ER. /. [for poizer.] One that weighs. 


| Cares. 
PEA. .. ¶ piſum, Latin; pira, Saxon.] A 
plant. The ſpecies are ſixteen. Miller. 
PEACE. ſ. ¶ paix, French; pax, Latin. 
1. Reſpite from war. Addi ſſen. 
2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. Dauies- 
3. Reſt from any commotion. 
4. Stillneſs from riots or tumults. Sbatſp. 
5. Reconciliation of differences. ligiab. 
6. A ftate not hoſtile. Bacon. 
7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from ter- 
rour; heavenly reſt. Tillotſon. 
8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. Dry. 
PEACE. interjection. A word commanding 
ſilence. | Craſpaw, 


PEA'CE-OFFERING. /. ¶ peace and offer. } > 


Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift offered 

to God for atonement and reconciliation far 

a crime or offence. Leviticss. 
PEA'CEABLE. a. | from peace. ] 


1. Free from war; free from tumult. Sewife. 


2. Quiet; undiſturbed. Spenſer, 
3. Not violent; not bloody-minded. Hale. 
4. Not quarreiſome ; not turbulent. Shah. 


PEA'CEABLENESS. ſ. | from peaceable. J 


Quietneſs; diſpoſitien to peace. Hammond. 
PEACEABLV. ad. [ from peaceable. ] ; 


1. Without war; without tumult, Swift. 

2. Without diſturbance. Sbalſpeare. 
PEA'CEFUL. a. [peace and full. ] 

1. Quiet; not in war. Dryden. 

2. Pacifhck ; mild. , Dryden. 


3. Undiſturbed ; till ; . ſecure Pope. 
PEA'CEFULLY. ad. ¶ from peaceful. 

1. Quietly ; without diſturbance. 

2. Mildly; gently, 


D radon, 


PEA'CEFULNESS. /. [from peaceful. ] Quiet; 


freedom fron diſturbance. 
PEA'CEMAKER. . [peace and maker. ] One 

whe reconciles differences. Sbal 
PEACEPARTED. oa. [| peace and parted.} 

Diſmiſſed from the world in peace. Shakſp. 


PEACH. ſ. { peche, French. ] A roundiſh fleſhy 


fruit; having a longitudinal furrow, enclofing 
a rough rugged ſtone. Miller. 
To PEACH. v. #. {corrupted from impeach.}] 
To accuſe of ſome crime. Dryden 
PEACH-COLOURED. a. [ peach and . een 
Of a colour like a peach. Shakjpeare. 


PEA'CHICK. /. {pea and chick.] The chick 


of a peacock. Southern. 
PEA'COCK. /. [ papa. Saxon; pawn, Latin, ] 
A fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, 
and particularly of his tail. Sandy. 


PEA*HEN. . [ pea and hen; pava, Latin. ] 
__ _ PEAKS 


The female of the peacock. 


s PEC 


PEAR. /. [peac, Saxon. ] F 
1. The top of a hill or eminence. 
2. Any thing acuminated, 3 
3. The riſing fore part of a headdreſs. 
To PEAK. v. . 
x. To lock fickly. Sbakſpeare. 
2. To make a mean figure; to ſneak. Sal. 
PEAL. f. A ſucceflidn of loud ſounds: as of 
bells, thunder, cannon. Hayvard. 
To PEAL. v. n. [fiom the noun. } To play 
ſolemnly and loud. Milton. 
To PEAL. v. a. To aſlail with noife. Midion. 
PEAR. /. [| Peire, French. ] A fluit more 
produced toward the footſtalk than the apple, 
@ but is hollow like a navel at the extreme pa:t. 
The ſpecies are eighty four. Miller. 
nt. . [ perle, French; perla, Spaniſh.] 
earls, though eſteemed gems, are a diſtemper 
in the creature that produces them: they are 
moſt frequently found in the oyſter. The true 
thape of the pearl is a perfect round; but 
ſome are of the ſhape of a pear. Hill. 
PEARL. ſ. [al , Lat.] A white ſpeck or 
film on the eye. Ainſworth. 
_ PEA'RLED. a. [from pearl. ] Adorned or ſet 
with pearls. 
PEA'RLEYED.  a.. [ p:arl and cye.] Having 
a ſpeck in the eye. h 


PEA'RLGR ASS. 


PEA'RLPLANT. F , Plants. Ainſwarth. 


PEARLW ORT. 
-PEA'RLY. a. from pearl.] 
1. Abounding with pearls; centaining pearls. 


a bod card. 
2. Reſembling pearls. Drayten. 
PEA'RMAIN. 1. An apple. Mortimer. 


PEAR FREE. . | pear and tree. ] The tree 
that bears pears. Bacon. 


PEASANT. f | paiſert, French.] A hind; ' 


one Whoſe bufinels is rural labour. eng 
-. PEA'SANTRY. J. Peaſants ; ruſticks; cout- 
try people. Locke. 
PEA'SCOD. 7 FL. Fea, cid and ſoell.] The 
-PEA'SHELL. $ hufk that contains peas. Cay. 
PEASE. /. Food of peas. Tes. 
PEA P. /. A ſpecies of turf uſed for fire. Bacen. 
PEAT, /. { from petit, Fr.] A little fondling; 
2 darling; a dear play-thing. Donne. 
PEBBLE. f . [pæbolyrana, Sax, ] 
PE'BBLESTONE. f A ſtone diſtinct from 
flints, being not in layers, but in one homo- 
geneous maſs. Sidney. 


PEBBLE- CRYSTAL. . Cryſtal in form of 


nodules, - Moeodæward. 
PEBBLED. a. [from pebblæ.] Sprinkled or 
abounding with pebbles, Thomſon. 
PE'BBLY. 4. [from pebble.] Full of pebbies. 
PECCABILITY. /. {from peccable.] State 
of being ſubject to ſin. | 
PE'CCABLE. a. [from pecco, Latin. ] Liable 
to ſin. 8 5 9 
PECCADTLLo. ſ. [Spaniſh ;* peccadille, Fr.] 
A petty fault; a flight crime; a veniat of- 
AA _ Atterbury. 
PE'TCANCY- . [from peccant.] Bad quality. 


Wiſeman. 


= 
* 


Prior. 


the body. 


Nilten. ; 


PECULA'TION. 


Decay of Piety. 


PED 


PE'CCANT. 4. [ peccant, French, ] 


1. Guilty ; criminal. 


2. Ill-diipoſed; corrupt ; bad ; 1 


3. Wrong; bad; deficient ; e 
PECK. /. from poc=a, Saxon. ] 1 
1. The fourth part of a buſhel. Hadibra 
2. Proverbially. In lou. language.] A 4 


0 
deal. backt, 
To PECK * FL LEE. I 1 leg. 
v. 4. ¶becguer, Fr. picken, Dutch, j 


1. To firike with the beak as a bird. 
2. To pick up food with the beak. Addiſen 
3. To ſtrike with any pointed inſtrument 1 
4. To ſtrike; to give blows, South 
PE'CKER. /. [from pect.] ; 
1. One that pecks. 
1. A kind of bird: as the wood-pecker, 
PE'CKLED. 3. [ corrupted from Jeeckled,] 
Spotted; varied with pots. Waltcy 
PECTINAL. . from pecten, Lat. a comb. 
There are fiſhes, a3 pectinals, which have their 
bones made laterally like a comb. Brwn, 
PECTINATED. a. [from pep, Latin.] 
Formed like a comb. '” roms 
PECTINA'TION. /. The fate of being pec. 
tinated. Brown, 
PE'CTORAL. a. [from pectoralis, Lat.] Be. 
longing to the breaſt. Wiſeman, 
PECTORAL. /. [ Fectorale, Lat. Pecteral, Fr.] 
A breaſt plate. : 
PE'CULATE; . ¶ peculatus, Lat. peculat. 
| French. ] Robbery of the 
publick; theft of publick money. 
PECULA'TOR. ſ. [Ladin.] Robber. of the 
publick. . 
PECU LIAR. 4. [ Peculiaris, from pecu/ium, 
Latin.] ; 
1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with 


excluſion of others. _ Swift, 

2. Not common to other things. Late. 

3. Particular; fingie. Miltin. 
PECU'LIAR. . 


1. The property; the excluſive property. 

2. Something abſcinded from the ordinaty 

juriſdiction. Carew, 
PECULIA'RITY. f. [frrm peculiar, ] Parti- 

cularity ; ſomething found only in one. Swift. 


PECU'LIARLY. ad. from peculiar. ] : 
NM ocdꝛuard. 


1. Particularly ; ſingly. 

2. In a manner not common to others. Fell. 
PECU'NIARY. a. [ pecuriarias, Latin, ] , 

1. Relating to money. Browns 


2. Conſiſting of money. Bacon. 
PED. /. 1 ; , 
1. A ſmall pack ſaddle. Tuer. 


2. A baſket; a hamper. Fpenjer, 
PEDAGO'GICAL. a. { from pedagogue· ] Suits 
ing or belonging to a ſchoolmaſter. . 
PEDAGOGUE. / [ aid ywy 0c | One who 
teaches boys; a ſchoolmatter ; a pedant Dry. 
To PEDAGOGUE. v. 4. [waidaywyin.] 19 
teach with ſuperciHouſneſs. Privr. 
PEDAGOGY. f. D w in; The mal- 
terſhip; diſcipline. : | Souths 
PE'DAL. a. [ pedalis, Latin. ] Belonging to 4 


OW * PEDALS 


- ww wv» _w  w=a . 


pls. J. [ prdafity Lat. fedales, French: ] 

? he large pipes of an organ. Diel. 

prDA/NEOUS- "pt pedanens, Lat.] Going 
on foot. 


ANT. , [ prdant, French. ] 


my A ſchoolmaſter. Dryden. 
| 3 A man vain of low knowledge. Suiſt. 
pEDANNTICAL. a. | prdantejque, Fr. from 


NTICX. pedant. ] Awkwardly of- 
l of learning. „ Haywvard, 
PEDANTICALUY ad. {from pedantical.] 

With awkward oſtentation of literature. ys 
pFEDAN TRV. 1. 1 pedanterie, Fr.] Awhk- 
ward oftentation of 8 8 Comes 
| E. v. u. To uſy about trifles. 
a g Ainſworth. 
PEDERE'RO. /. | Pederero, Spaniſh. ] A ſmall 
cannon managed by a ſwivel. It is trequently 
vritten paterero. 5 
PEDEST AL, ſ. LPiedſtal, French. ] The lower 
member of a pillar ; the baſis of a ſtatue. 
PR Dryden. 
PEDE'STRIOUS. a. [ ped:fris, Latin. ] Not 
winged ; going on foot. Bron. 
PEDICLE. /. [from pedis, Lat. pedicule, Fr.] 
The foot-ftalk ; that by which a leaf or fruit 
is fixed to the tree. Bacon. 
PEDICULAR. a. { pedicularis, Lat.] Having 
the phthyriaſis or louſy diſtemper. Ainſrvortb. 
PEDIGREE. ſ. ¶ pere and degre, Skinner, ] 
Genealogy; lineage ; account of deſcent. 


PEDIMENT. ſ. ¶ pedis, Latin. ] In archi- 


tecture, an ornament that crowns the ordon- 
Mutes, finiſhes the front of buildings, and 
ſerves as a decoration over gates. Dis. 
PEDLER. /. One who travels the country 
with ſmall commodities.  Shakſipeare, 
PEDLERY. /. [from pedier. ] Wares fold by 


pedlers. , Sæoift. 
PEDDLING. a. Petty dealing; ſuch as ped- 
lers have. Decay of Piety. 


PEDOBAPTISM. he [ @aiJo; and BAHN 4. 
Infant baptiſm. | ; | 

PEDOBAPTIST. fe [waivo; and Bznl:cng. ] 
One that holds or practiſes infant baptiſm. 

To PEEL. v. a. [| peler, French; from pellis, 
Latin.] Ph | x 
1. To decorticate; to flay. Shakſpeare. 
2. [from piller, Fr. to rob.] To plunder. 
According to analogy this ſhould be written 
pill, _. Ailton. 


PEEL. |. pellis, Latin.] The ſkin or thin 


rind of any thing. a 


PEEL. I. ¶ paelle, French.] A broad thin 


board with a long handle, uſed by bakers. to 

put their bread in and out of the oven. 
PEE'LER, /. {from peel.] 

1. One who ſtrips or flays. 


2. A robber; a plunderer. Tuer. 
7 PEEP. „ „. ; 

1. To make the firſt appearance. Spenſer. 

2. To look flily or curiouſly, Cleaveland. 
PEEP. f. | ; 

1. Firſt appearance: as, a? tbe peep and frft 

break of day, . 


* 


P E L. 


PEEP ER. /. Young chickens juſt breaking the 
ſhell. 
PEE'PHOLE. * | peep and Hole.] Hole... 
PEEPINGHOLE. $ through which one may 
look without being diſcovered. Prior. 
PEER. /. [ pair, French. ] 5 * 
1. Equal; one of the ſame rank. 
2. One equal in excellence and endowments. 
. Dryden. 
3. Companion; fellow. Ben Fonſone 
4. A nobleman : of nobility we have five de- 
grees, .who are all nevertheleſs called peers, _ 
becauſe their eſſential privileges are the ſame. 
To PEER. v. n. [by contraction from appear. ] 
1. To come in fight. 
2. To look narrowly; to peep. Sidney. 
PEE RAGE. ſ. | pairie, Fr. from peer. ] ; 
1. The dignity of a peer. . Swift, 
2. The body of peers. 


| Dr dens. 
 PEERDOM. / f from-peer.] Peerage. Ates. 


PEE RESS. / {female of peer.] The lady of 
à peer; a woman ennobled. Popes 
PEERLESS. a. [from peer.] Unequalled 
having no peer. 


verfal ſuperiority. 
PEE'VISH. a. Petulant; waſpiſh; eaſily of- 
fended ; irritable ; hard to pleaſe.” Swift. 
PEE'VISHLY. ad. [from peeviſh.] Angrily ; 
querulonfly 5 moroſely. _ Haywards 
PEE VISHNESS. , [from peeviſp.] Iraſei- 
bility; querulouſneſs; fretfulneſs ; perverie- 
neſs. King Charles. 


Bramſtead: 


Davies. 


Ben enen, | 


: Miltens :. by 
PEERLESSNESS. / [from peerleſs.] Uni- 


PEG. ſ. [ pugghe, Tentonick.] 4 


I. A piece of wood driven into a hole. Swift. 
2. The pins of an inſtrument in which the 


ſtrings are ſtrained. ; Shakſpeare« 
3+ To take a Pte lower, To depreſs ; to 
ſink. 1 Hudibras. 


4. The nickname of Margaret. 
o PEG. wv. a. To faſten with a peg. Evelyn. 


PELF. . [In low Latin, pelfra.] Money; 


riches. Sidney. Swifte 
PE'LiCAN. /. | pelicanus, low Latin. ] There 
are two ſorts of pelicans; one lives upon fith ;, 
the other keeps in deſerts, and feeds upon ſer- 
pents.z the pelican is ſuppoſed to admit its 
young to ſuck blood from its breaſt. Calmet. 
PE/LLET. ſ. | from pila, Lat. pelote, Fr.] 
1. A little ball. Sands. 


2. A bullet; a ball. * Rax. 
PE'LLETED. a. | from pellet. ] Confifting of 

bullets. | Sbakſpeares 
PE'LLICLE. ſ. | pellicula, Latin. 

1. A thin ſkin... | Sharp. 


2. It is often uſed for the film which gathers. 
upon liquors impregnated with ſalt or. other 
ſubſtance, and evaporated. by heat. : 
PE'LLITORY. /. [ parietaria, Lat.] An herbs 
PE'LLMELL. ad. | peſle meſle, French. ] Con- 
fuſedly; tumultuouſly; one among another; 
with confuſed violence. Hudibras 
PELLS. /. | pellis, Lat.] Clerk of the pells, 
an officer belonging to the exchequer, who en- 
ters every teller's bill into a parehment roll call- 


ed pellis acceptorum, the roll of receipts.» Hail 
- e 
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*PELLU'CID. 8. [ pellucidus, Latin.) Clear; 


*> tranſparent; not opake; not dark. Newton. 
PELLUCIDITY. 2 . 
? Trauſparency ; clear- 
neſs; not opacity. Locke, Keil. 
PELT. /. {from pellis, Latin. ] | 
1. Skin; hide. _ Brown, 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. ' Ainſw. 
PELT-MONGER. {/. [ pellic, Latin; pelt and 
_. monger.] A dealer in raw hides. 
Sp PELT. v. a. { poltern, German. Skinner. ] 
x. To ftrike with ſomething thrown. Atter. 
2. To throw; to caſt. Dryden. 
PE'LTING. a. This word, in Shakſpeare, ſig- 
niſies mean; paltry; pitiful. 
PE'LYIS. ſ. [Latin.] The lower part of the 
dell 


PEN [ pemna, Latin.) | 


1. An mſtrument of writing Dryden. 
- 2. Feather. | Spenſer. 
3. Wing. | Milton. 
4. [from pennan, Saxon.] A ſmall enclo- 
ſure; a coop. L'Eftrange. 


To PEN. v. a. [pennan and pindan, Saxon. ] 

x. To coop; to thut up; to incage; to im- 
- priſon in a narrow place. Bacon. 
2. {from the noun.] To write. Digby. 


| PENAL. a. | penal, Fr. from pena, Latin. 


1. Denouncing puniſhment z enacting pu- 
. niſimen South. 


- c. . 
2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment ; vin- 


Aicti ve. Ailton. 


ENA LTT v. f Cpenalite, old French.] Liable- 
naeſß to puniſhment; cofidemnation to puniſn- 


Brun. 


ment. | | 
PENALTY. ſ. [from penalité, old French. ] 


1. Puniſhment; cenſure; judicial infliction. 


Locke. 


| NY 2. Forfeiture upon non-performance. Sap. 


PENANCE. /. [ perence, old French. } In- 
: flition either publick or private, ſuffered as 
nan expreſſion of repentance for fin. Bacon. 
PENCE. f. The plural of penny. | 
PENCIL. /. [pencilizm, Latin. | 
. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip in 
- their colours. Dryden. 
. A black lead pen, with which, cut to a 
point, they write without ink. Watts. 
3. Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 
To PENCIL. v. np. {from the noun.} To 
paint. | Sbakſpeares 
PE'NDANT. . [ pendant, French. ] 
1. A jewel hanging io the ear. 


P pe. 


2. Any thing hanging by way of ornamenc. 


23. A pendulum. 
4. A ſmall flag 


Obſolete. 
in ſhips. 


Digby. 


_ PENDENCE.. /. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slope- 


-PE'NDENCY. /. 


= 


©; RR 
© I 


, ſutting over. 


neſs; inclination. ot ton. 
from p endeo, Latin. ] Suſ- 
ce; delay of dec fron. | 


PE'NDENT. a. [ pendint, Latin. 
- To Hanging. Shakſpeares 
Sha æſpeare. 


1 3. Supported above ground. Ailton. 


2 PENDING. a. {| Pendente lite, Lat.] Depend- 
-ing; remaining yet undecived, Hist. 


* 


[from pellucid.] 


"TEN 
PENDULO'SITY. 


J. [from rend 
PE'NDULOUSNESS. Prraulun,} 
ſuſpenfion. Te {tate of hanging j 


PE'NDULOUS. a. [ perdu! , „ ens. 
ing; not 3 +, Latin.] Hang. 


, : R : 
PENDULUM: ee, La. ee e 


Any weight hung ſo that it ma 

ſi o 
backward and forward, of ah 3 
is, that its oſcillations are always performed i 


equal time. : Hudibras 
PENETRABILITY. / [from penerrob 


Suſceptibility of impreſiion from another body 


PENETRABLE. 2. [ penetrable, Fr, 
bilis, Latin.] ' 
I. Such as may be pierced ; ſuch as may ad. 
mit the entrance of another body. Dryden 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
E preſſion. Shakſpeare, 
E'NETRAIL. hþ [ penetralia, Latin, ] Inte. 
riour parts. Not in uſe. . Harvey. 
PENET RANCY, fe ¶ Penetrant, Fr.] Power 
of entering or piercing, Ray 
PE'NETRANT. a. I penctrant, Fr.] Hage 
the power to pierce or enter; tharp ; ſubtite, 
| Boyle. 
To PENETRATE. v. a. eenetro, "Aa : 
penetrer, French, ] ; 
1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſurface; 


Cheyre, 
pen etra. 


to make way into a body. N 
2. To affect the — e 
3. To teach the meaning. Ray. 
To PENRETRATE. &. n. 
1. To make way. Pie, 
2. To make way by the mind. Locke, 


PENETRA'TION. /. 
penetrate] 

1. The act of entering into any body. Milton, 
2. Mental entrance into any thing abſtruſe. 
- Acuteneſs ; ſagacity. 

PENETRATIVE. a. | from penetrate. ] 

1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. Witten, 
2. Acute; ſagacious; diſcerning. Swift, 
3. Having the power to impreſs the mind, Sh, 

PE'NETRATIVENESS. /. { from penetrative.] 
The quality of being penetrative. 

PE'NGUIN. ſ. | arſer magellunicus, Latin. ] 
1. A bird, though he be no higher than a 
large gooſe, yet he weighs fometimes fixteen 
pounds. | Grew, 
2. A fruit very common in the Welt Indies, 
of à ſharp acid flavour. Miller, 

PENTNSUL A. ([I Latin, pene injula.} A 
piece of land a moſt turrounded by the ea. 
PENUNSULATED. a. {from peninſula.] Al- 

moſt ſurrounded by water. 
PE/NITENCE. /. | penitentia, Latin. ] Re- 
pentance ; forrow for crimes; contrition for 
fin, with amendment of lite or change of the 
affections. Dryden. 
PE'NITENT. 4. [ peritint, Fr. peritent, Lat.] 

Repentant; contrite for fin; ſoirowful for 

paſt tranſgreſſions, and relolutely amending 


Penetration, Fr. from 


life. Altan, 
PENITENT. / 

1. One ſorrowful for ſin. Rogers. 

N | 2. One 


Wat the 


ending 
VHilten. 
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| PENMAN. J. {per and man.] 


| PENNER. / [from fen.] 


2 — e 
. 
. 
#2 


27 6 F Stilling fleet. 
t ance. . . 8 
W NAL. 4. {from penitence. ] Ex- 


peeling peoitenee 3 enjoined as penance. Sh. 
N 


- PENITENTIAL-. Je ¶ penitenciel, Fr. pœni- 


rentiale, Jow Latin] A book directing the 
degrees of penance. | 


1 Ayliffe. 
PENITENTIARY. / [ penitencier, French; 


© 


-enitentiarins, low Latin. 


1̃. One who preſcribes the rules and meaſures 


| Bacon. 
of penange . 4 
2 5 penitent ; one who does penande. 
3. 715 place venance is enjoined. 


PENITEN TL. ad. from penitents | With 


repentance 3 with ſorrow for fin 3 with con- 


| trition. Fronts 5 f 5 | 5 8 
pExKk NIE. . [| Pen and knife, ] A knife 


uſed to cut Pens," - Bacon. 


Ll 
51 


1. One who profeſſes the art of writing. 

2. An author; a writer. Aaddiſon. 

PENNACHED. fo [ pennache, Fr.] Is only 

applied to flowers when the ground of the natu- 
ral colour of their leaves is radiated and diver- 

| hed neatly without any confuſion. Trevoux. 


F 4 


pENNAN T. ſ. I Pennon, French. 


1. A ſmall flag, enſign, or colours. 

2+ A tackle for hoiſting things on board, 
PENNATED. a, [ pennatus, Latin. ] | 

l. Winged. 3.5 1 a 6 
2. Ponnated, among botaniſts, are thoſe. leaves 

of plants that grow directly one againſt another 
on the ſame rib or flalk 3 as thoſe of aſh and 


- walnut-tree. Quincy. 


1. Writer. 


2. A pencaſe. Ainſavorth. 


| PENNILESS.. a. [from penny -] Moneyleſs; 


poor j wanting money. 
PENNON. /. pennen, French.] A ſmall 
flag or colour. * +  Shakſpeare, 
PENNY. J plural pence. [ peniz, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall coin, of which twelve make a ſhil- 
ling: a penny is the radical . denomination 
from which Engliſh coin is numbered. | 
2. Proverbiaily. A imall ſum. Shakſpeare. 
3 Money in general. Dryden. 
| PENNYROY AL, or pudding-grafſs. |. = 
zun, Latin,] A plant. Mer. 
PENNYWEIGHT. / { penny and 4veight.] 
A weight containing twenty-four grains troy 
weight, ; Arbutbnot. 
PENN YWISE. a. penny and wiſe. } Saving 
of ſmall ſyms at the hazard of larger ; nig- 
gardly on improper occaſions. 
PENNYWORTH. Jo | penny and worth. ] 
1. As much as is bought for a penny. 
2. Any purchaſe ; any thing bought or ſold 
for money. © if Ie R | South. 
3- Something advantageouſly bought; a pur- 
chaſe got for leſs than it is worth. Dryden. 
4 A imall quantity. | Swifh, 


PENSILE. a. penſilis, Latin. n 
ls fag | 2 : 
2. Supported above the ground. 


Bacon. 


"oe under cenſures of the church, but 


Bacon. ; 


Prior. . 
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PE'NSILENESS. /. [from perfile.] The fate 


* of hanging. 
PENSION. F. I pen on, Fr.] An allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent. Add. 


Te PENSION. v. a, from the noun.] Ta 


ſupport by an arbitrary allowance. diſon. 
PE'NSIONARY. a. penſionnaire, French. ] 

Maintained by penſions. | Donne. 
PE'NSIONER. /. from penſion. ] 


1. One who is fupported by in allowance aid 


at the will of another; a dependant. Collier. 


2. A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey 
. his maſter. 


PE NSIVE. a. pe. ſif, Fr. penſſvo, Italian. ] 

Sorrowfully thoughtful ; ſorrowful; mourn- 
fully ſerious ; melancholy. _ Pope. 
PE/'NSIVELY. ad. [front penſve.] With 
melancholy ; ſorrowfully. Spenſer, 
PE'NSIVENESS. /. [from penſive.] Melan- 


choly ; ſorrowfulneſs. Hocker. 
PEN T. part. paſſ. of _ Shut up. Dryden. 
PENTACA'PSULAR. a. [ n+: and capſular, ] 


Having five cavities. | - 
PE'NTACHORD. /, [rise and yopt).} Ari 
inftrument with five ſtrings, 


PENTAE'DROUS, a. [Tile and id.] Har- 


ing ſive ſides. 


Woodward, 


PE'NTAGON. /. [ts and n.] A figure 


with five angles. Waitton. © 
- PENTA'GONAL. a. Ffrom pentagen. ] Quin- 
quangular; having five apgles. Woodward: 


PENTA'METER. /. [pentametrum,. Latin. ] | 


A Latin verſe of five feet. Addiſon. 
PENTANGULAR. a. [tile and angular. ] 
Five cornered. © | Grew. 
PENTAPE”FALOUS. 4. [Tis and r. rA. ] 
Having five petals or leaves. 
PEN TASPAST. /. {mils and ende.] 4 
engine with five pullies 8 Di8. 
PENTA'STICK. /. [ru and cix®-.] A 
compoſition conſiſting of ſive verſes. N 
PENTASTYLE. /.. | aiils. and erva@-.] In 


architecture, a work in which are five rows. 


of columns. | 
PE'NTATEUCH. ſ. [Tis and TE x2; 3 pen · 
taten que, French. } The five books of Moſes: 
Bentley, 


PENTECOST. / [ veiſe oc] pentacoſte, Fr. 


1. A feaſt among the ſews. Calmet. 
2. Whitſuntide. Shakſpeares 
PENTECO'STAL. a. [from penteceft.} Be- 

longing to Whitſuntide. Sanderſon. 
PE'NTHOUSE. /. ¶ pent, from pente, Fr. and 

beuſe.] A ſhed banging out aſlope from the 
main wall. SOR 
PE'NTICE. /. ¶ pendice, Ttalian:J A floping 


roof. 


to cover the ſloping part of the roof. Maron. 
PEN T up. part. a. | pent, from pen and 25. 
Shut up. Sbaꝶſpeare. 


PENULTIMATE. a. [penultimus, Lat, | Lat 


but one. * 
PENU'MBRA. 1 | 
An imperfe& ſhadow; that part of the ſhad&&v 
which is half lighted. Newton 


Knolles. f R 


| | ien. 
PENTILE. J. | pent and rilg.] A tile med 


[ pene and umbra, Latin. 1 


4 ' PENURIOUS. | 


reer — 
N 


- 


1. Niggardly ; ſparing ; not liberal; —_— 
Mean. : Prich. 
2. Scant; not plentiful. Addiſon. 
PEN U RIOUSLV. ad. [from penurious.] Spar- 
ingly; not plentifully. | 
PENU'RIOUSNESS. /. [ fiom penurioxs. ] Nig- 
. gardlineſs; parſimony. Addiſon, 
PENURY. /. [ penuria, Latin. ] Poverty; 
indigence. | Hooker, 
PEON v. ſ. [ peronia, Latin.] A flower. 


PEOPLE. /. [ peuple, Fr. Populus, Latin. ] 


1. A nation; thoſe who compoſe a commu- 

nity. . Shakſpeare. 
12. The vulgar. | Waller. 
3. The commonalty; not the princes or na- 


' bles. Addiſon. 
4. Perſons of a particular claſs. Bacon. 
' 5. Men, or perlons in general. Arbutbnot. 


To PE'OPLE. Ve ds [ penpler, French, ] To 
ſtock with inhabitants. Prior. 
PEPASTICKS. /. [meraive.] Medicines which 
are good to help the rawneſs of the ſtomach, 
and digeſt cruditiess Dick. 


PEPPER. /. piper, Lat. poivre, French. ] We 


have three kinds of pepper; the black, the 
White, and the long; which are three different 
fruits produced by three diſtinct plants. Hill. 
To PEPPER. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To ſprinkle with pepper. ; 
2. To beat; to mangle with ſhor or blows 
PE'PPERBOX. ſ. | pepper and be.] A box 
for holding pepper. Shakſpeare. 
*PE'PPERCORN. ſ. [ et per and carn ] Any 
thing of inconſiderable value. rior. 
PEPPERMINT. /. eper and mint: ] Mint 
eminently hot. 


'PEPPERWORT. /. eper and 5 A 


; plant. | Miller. 
PEPTICK. 4. [en. de.] What helps digeſ- 
tion. Ainſworth. 


PERACU'TE, a. ¶ peracutss, Latin. ] Very 

ſharp; very violent. Harvey. 

PERADVE'NTURE. ad. [ par awventwre, Fr.] 

1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. Digby. 

2. Doubt; queſtion. South. 

To PERA'GRATE. v. 4. [ peragro, Latin. ] 
To wander over; to ramble through. 


PERAGRA'TION. /. { from peragrate.] The 


+ a of paſſing through any ſtate or ſpace. Hold. 
D PERA'MBULATE. v. a. [ perambulo, Lat.] 


1. To walk through. 


* 2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through. Davies. 


 PERAMBULA'TION. /. { from perambulate. ] 


1. The act of paſſing through or wandering 
© over. Bacon. 
2. A roving ſurvey. ? Hexvel. 

PE RC ASE. ad. ¶ par and caſe. ] Perchance; 
perhaps. Not uſed. Bacon. 


PERCEANT. 3. | pergant, Fr.] Piercing; 


penetrating. Obſolete. Spenſer. 


 PERCEUVABLE. @. [from percrive.] Per- 
. == ceptible ; ſuch as falls under perception. 


- PERCEUVABLY. ad. [from perceivable.] 
In ſuch manner as may be obſerved or known. 


A Te ERCEIVE. v. 4. { Percipio, Latin. } 


1 d & 
Sy 


>» 


PER 


1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible 
2. To know; to obſerve, N 13 . 
3. To be affected by. 1 i 
PERCEPTIBILITY. /. [from percepritl, q + 
1. The ſtate of being an object of the ſenſ 
or mind; the ſtate of being perceptible, 6 
2. Perception; the power of perceiving, N 
PERCE'PTIBLE. a. [ 1 
| 4. | perceptible, Fr ; 
l Lati '9 Percep 
3 in.] Such as may be known 1 ob. 
PERCEPTIBLV. ad. from perceptible, ] 1 e 
Bangs bois as may be perceived, ; Fog 
ry TION. 4. [ n Fr, perceptu, 
1. The power of perceiving : 
conſciouſneſs. >, 
2. The act of perceiving ; 
3. Notion; idea. 
4+ The tate of 


knowledge ; 
B entley. 
obſervation, 


: Hale, 
ing affected by ſomething, | 


Bacon, 


: PERCE/PTIVE. as [ perceptus, Lat.] Having 


the power of perceiving. Glanvi! 
PERCEPTYVITY. /. | from perciprive.] Tho 
power of perception or thinking. Lacie 
PERCH. /. ¶ perca, Latin. ] A fiſh of prey: be 
has a hooked or hog back, which is armed 
with tiff briſtles, and all his ſkin armed with 
thick hard ſcales. Walt, 
PERCH. /. pertica, Latin; perche, French. ] 
1. A meaſure of five yards and a half; a pole, 
2. [perche, French.] Something on which 
birds rooſt or fit. | Dryder, 
To PERCH. v. 1. | percher, French; from the 
noun.] To fit or rooſt as a bird. Spenſer, 
To PERCH. v. a. To place on a perch, 2 
PERCHANCE. ad. | per and chance.] Per. 
haps; peradventure. Mottir. 
PERCHERS. ſ. Paris candles uſed in England 
in ancient times; alſo the larger fort of wax 
candles, which were uſually ſet upon the alter, 
PERCIPIENT. a, [ percipiens, Latin. ] Per- 
ceiving; having the power of perception, 
PERCIPIENT. /. One that has the power of 


perceiving. Glamvills 
PERCLOSE. . | per and claſe.] Concluſion; 
laſt part. Obſolete. Raleigb. 


To PE RCOLATE. v. a. | percolo, Latin. 
To ſtrain through. - Hale 
PERCOLA'*TION. g. [from percelate.] The 
act of ſtraining; purification or ſeparation by 


ſtraining. Rah. 
Ts PERCU'SS. v. a. [| percuſſus, Latin.] To 

ſtrike. Bacon. 
PERCU'SSION. ,. ¶ percuſſio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of ſtriking; ſtroke. Newtin, 

2. Effect of ſound in the ear. Eymer. 


PERCU'TIENT. /. | percutient, Lat.] Strik- 
ing; having the power to ſtrike. 
PERDTTION. /. | perditio, Latin.] 


1. Deſtruction; ruin; death. Shalſſpeart. 
2. Loſs. 9 Shak/peart 
3. Eternal death. Raleigb. 


PE RDUE. ad. Cloſely; in ambuſh, Hudibras, 
PERDULO US, ae [from perdo, Latin. ] . 


thrown away. . Bramt . 
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pr DURABLE» a. [ perdurable, Fr. perduro, 1. Completeneſs ; perfection. 
1 Laſting; long continued. Shakſp. 2. Goodneſs; virtue: a ſcriptural word. 
| ; ad. {from perdurabie.] Jo Skill, Shakſpearts 
_  Laſting!y- 
ME ATION. + perduro, Lat. ] Long Treacherous ; faiſe to truſt; guilty of viol 
continuance. Ainſworth. faith. Widow and Cat. 
PERE'GAL. a. French. ] Equal. Obſolete, PERFIDIOUSLY. ad. [from perfidious.] 
To PEREGRINATE. 2. n. | peregrinus, 

ho. Di#, quality of being perfidious. 
PEREGRINA'TION. /. 


Latin.] Travel ; abode in foreign countries. Treachery ; want of faith ; breach of faith. 


Bentley. PERFLABLE. a. [ from pero, Lat.] Having 


PEREGRINE. 4. [ peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, the wind driven through. 
Latin.] Foreign; not native; not domeſtick. To PERFLATE. v. a. [ perflo, Latin.] To 
285 Bacon. blow through. Arbutbnot. 

D PEREMPT. v. 4. | peremptus, Latin. ] To PERFLA'TION. . {from perflate.) The act 
kill; to cruſh. A law term. Ayliffe. of blowing through, 


tion, Fr.] Cruſh 3/ exrinCtion. w term. Pierce with a tool; to bore. Blackmore. 
PERE'MPTORILY. ad. | from peremptory. ] PERFORA'TION. K {from pur 

Abſolutely ; poſitively ; ſo as to cut off all 1. The act of piercing or boring. Mors. 

further debate. Clarendon. 2. Hole ; place bored.  _ Raye 
PEREMPTORINESS: /. [from peremptory.] PERFORA'TOR. / [from perforate.] The: 


Poſitiveneſs; abſolute decifion ; dogmatiſm. inſtrument of boring. _ " Sharpe 
PEREMPTORY. a. [ fn ary low Lat. PERFORCE. ad. ¶ per and ferce.] By vio- 
peremptoire, French. } Dogmatical z abſolute ; - lence ; violently, bas 


ſuch as deſtroys all further expoſtulation. 


| | 4 South. execute; to do; to diſcharge ; to achieve an 
PERE'NNIAL. a. ¶ perennis, Latin. ] undertaking ; to accompliſh, Sidney. 
1. Laſting through the year. Cheyne. To PERFO'RM. v. 2. To ſucceed in an at= b 


2. Perpetual; uncea fing. Harvey. 
PERE'NNITY. ſ. [from perennitas, Latin. ] 
Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons; per- 

petuity . 
PERFECT. a. ¶ perfectus, Latin. ] 

1. Complete; conſummate; finiſhed ; nei- 

ther defective nor redundant. Hooker. 

2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. Shakſpeare. 
3. Pure; blameleſs; clear; immaculate, 

4. Confident ; certain. Sakſpeare. 
79 PERFECT. v. 4. | Perfectus, from per- 
Feio, Latin. 

1. To finiſh; to complete; to conſummate; 

to _ to its due ſtate. 3 Waller. To rub over. x | q 

2. To make ſkii ful; to inſtruct fully. Shak, PERFU'MATORY, a. [from $erfume, 1 That 
PERFECTER. . [from perfe#.] One that which petfumes. GE Pf 7 17 


tempt. 


ticable; ſuch as may be done. Browne 
1. Completion of ſomething deſigned; exe 
cution of ſomething promiſed. 
2. Compoſition; work. Daaden. 
3. Action; ſomething done.  Shakſpeares" 
PERFORMER. /. [from per form.] | 


1 


publick exhibition of his Kill. 


makes perfect. Pope. PERFUME. /. | ferſune, French · ]* „Wee 
PERFECTION. / I Per fectio, Lat. perfection, 1. Strong odour of ſweetneſs uſed to give | 
French, | ſcents to other things. ä "_— 


1. The ate of being perfect. Milton. 
2. Something that concurs to produce ſupreme 
excellence. | Dryden. 
3. Attribute of God, Arterbury. 
T0PERFE'CTIONATSE. . a. [Fer fectionner, 
- French.] To make perfect; to advance to 


2. Sweet odour ; fragrancde. 
ſcent; to impregnate with ſweet ſcent. Popes. 


trade is to ſell thi-gs made to gratify the ſcent. 


| PERFU'NCTORILY. ag. [ perfundorid, Las, 

perfection, Dryden. Carelefly; negligently. L n 45 

PERFE CTIVE. a. [from perfect.] Conducing PERFU'NCTORY. a. [ perfunSorius, Latin?! 
to bring to perfection. | Ray. Slight; careleſs: negligent. ae 7 


PERFE.CTIVELY. ad. from per fective.] In 
ſuch a manner as brings to perfection. GreWe 

PERFECTLY, ad. keröm perfect.] 

. In the higheſt degree of èxcellence. 
2. Totally; completely. 


tincture; to overſprea 


ture; it may be. 


Boyle. > PERIAPT. 7. Ls gαỹm .] 


L Amulet; charm ©. -* 

PERe xatly ; accurately. 3 Locke» worn as a preſervative againſt diſeaſes or miſ- 

Fnkkeixkss. / [from perfect.] chief. Sbolſpearr. 
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Sbalſpeare. PERFYDIOUS. a. C perfidus, Lat. n 


Je 1 ö Treacherouſly 3 by breach of faith. Hudibrass 
latia.] To travel; to live in foreign coun. PERFTDIOUSN ESS. F. {from perfidious.] The 


3 : To 
from peregrinus, PERFIDY., /. ¶ perfidia, Lat. perfidis, Fr.] 


| J x Mood ⁊uard. 
PEREMPTION, /. ¶ peremptut, Lat. peremp- To PERFORATE. v. a. Per foro, Lat.] Ta. * 


To PERFORM. v. a. [| per formare, Ital. ] To 


| 5 „Vati, 5 
PERFORM ABLE. a. [from per ferm. ] Prac- 


Derbam. PERFORMANCE. / from perform! 


South. . 
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1. One that performs any thing. Shakſpeares 
2. It is generally applied to one that makes a 4 


To PERFRICATE. v. n. Leite, Latins} > 
MW 
Bacon. 


9 | 
To PERFU ME. v. . from the noun.] 175 2 


PERFU “MER. /. from per fume.] One whoſe 
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PERIGE'UM. 


PER. 


PERICA*RDIUM. . Lie and xe. A 
thin membrane of a conick figure that reſem- 
-bles a purſe, and contains the heart in its ca- 
PERICA*RPIUM, /. [ei and xagrd; 5 peri- 
carpe, Fr.] A pellicle or thin membrane en- 
compaſſing the fruit or grain of a plant. Ray. 
PERICLITA'TION. /. from periclitor, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being in danger. hen 
2. Trial; experiment. 
PERICRA*NIUM. /. {from wig! and cranium.] 
The membrane that covers the ſkull. Quincy. 
PERTCULOUS. a. | periculeſus, Latin. ] Dan- 
gerous; jeopardous; hazardous. roton. 


PERIE RGV. /. [ren and teyw.] Needleſs. 


caution in an operation; unneceſſary diligence. 
PERIGEE. . ren and yi; perigee, Fr.] 
Is a point in the heavens, 
wherein a planet is ſaid to be in its neareſt 
diſtance poſſible from the earth. Harris. 
PERIHELIUM. /. [regt and Sg.] Is that 
point of a planet's orbit, wherein it is neareſt 
the ſun. Harris. 
PERIL. / { peril, Fr. perike!, Dutch. ] 
1. Danger; hazard; jeopardy. * Daniel. 
2. Denunciation ;' danger denounced. Shat. 
PE'RILOUS. a. [ perileux, Fr. from peril. ] 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 
2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludicrous 
- exaggeration of any thing bad. Hudibras 
3. Smart; witty. Shakſpeare. 
PERILOUSLY. ad. Dangerouſly. 
PERILOUSNESS. /. [from peri/ous.] Dan- 
ne 
FMETER. /. [red and puereiw ; perimetre, 
French. ]. The Ahn or fark of af che ſides 
which bound any figure, whether rectilinear or 
- mixed. Newton. 
PERIOD. /. [ pericde, Fr. xeplodog.] | 
1. A citcuit. | 
2. Time is which any thing is performed, fo 
as to begin again in the ſame manner. Warts. 
3. A ſtated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things com- 
- priſed within the calculation ſhall return to 
the itate in which they were at the beginning. 
y T ; Helder. 
4+ The end or concluſion. Addiſon. 
5. The ftate at which any thing terminates. 
| Suckling. 
6. Length of duration. | Bacon. 
7. A complete ſentence from one full ſtop to 
- another. Ben Fonſon. 
2. A courſe of tranſactions memorably termi- 
nated : as, the periods of an empire- 
To PERIOD. v. a. [from the noun, ] To put 
an end to. A bad word. Shakſprare. 
PERIO'DICAL. 2 a. [periodique, French; from 
PERIO'DICK. period.] 
1. Circular; making a circuit; making a 
revolution. Watts. 


2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtated 


| Bentley. 
2 Regular; performing ſome aRion at ſtated 
. Addiſon. 


4- Relating to periods or revolutions. Br. 


PER 


PERIO'DICALLY. ad, [from Periadical.] At 
ſtated periods. room 
PERIO'STEUM. J. [wg and 3-45.) Al chr 
bones are covered with a very ſenſible mem 

brane, called the perioſteum. Cb 2 
PERIPHERY. 7. { 769) and $57. ] Gin. 
ference. ; Harvey. 
To PERTPHRASE. v. 4. periphraſer, Fr} 
To expreſs one word by many; to expreſs by 
circumlocution. 
PERI'PHRASIS. . [regleęscig.] Circum. 


locutjon 3 uſe of many words to expreſs the 


ſenſe of one. Brown. Was 
PERIPHRA'STICAL. a. [from eng gf. 
Circumlocutory ; exprefling the ſenſe of ons 
word in many. | 
PERIPNEU'MONY. - if [rreęl and eu. ] 
PERIPNEUMO'NIA. 5 An inflammation ot 
the lungs. 5 Arbuthnot. 
To PE RIS H. v. 2. | perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 
1. To die; to be deſtroyed; to be loſt; to 
come to nothing. Locke, 
2. To be in a perpetual tate of decay. Locke, 
Jo To be loſt eternally, Moreton. 
To PERISH. v. 4. To deſtroy; to bring to 
decay. Not in uſe. Collier. 
PE'RISHABLE. a. [from periſp.] Liable to 
periſh ; ſubje& to decay; of ſhort duration, 
PE'RISHABLENESS. ſ. [from periſhable] 
Liableneſs to be deſtroyed ; liableneſs to decay. 
; ; Licke, 
PERISTA'LTICK. a. [e ; periful- 
tigue, Fr.] Periſtaltick motion is that vermi- 
cular motion of the guts, which is made by 
the contraction of the ſpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements are preſſed downward and 
- voided. Vuincy. 
PERISTE'RION. /. The herb vervain. Di#. 
PERISTY'LE. /. ¶ Periſtile, Fr.] A circular 
range of pillars. Arbutbnot, 
PERISYSTOLE. ſ. [xs and ovgonn.] The 
pauſe or interval betwixt the two motions of 
the heart or pulſe, Di8, 
PERITONE'UM. /. [mezr5v2ior.] This lies 
immediately under the muſcles of the lower 
belly, and is a thin and ſoft membrane, which 
encloſes all the bowels. 4 4 = 
PE'RJURE. /. [ perjurus, Lat. perjur 
or Le Tales. Not in o Shakſps 
To PE'RJURE. v. 4. [ perjuro, 'Latin,] To 
forſwear z to taint with perjury. Shakſpeart. 
PER]JURER. /. [from perjure.] One that 
ſwears falſely. 5 penfer. 
PE'RJURY. ſ. [ Perjurium, Latin, ] Falſe 
oath. | a 
PE'RIWIG. /. perrugue, French.] Adfciti- 
tious hair; hair not natural, worn by way of 
ornamant or concealment of baldneſs. Swift 
To PERIWIG. v. 4. | from the noun.] To 
dreſs in falſe hair. 8 Swift. 
PE'RiWINKLE. / | a 
x. A ſmall ſhellfiſh; a kind of fiſh ſnail, 
2. A plant. am. 
F | To 
To PERK. v. n. [from perch, Skinner ] c 
hold up the head with an affected wor 9 


ge 
5 q 


i 


| 2 LPernix, Lat.] Quick, Not uſed. 


PER 


| 3 briſk ; airy. Spenſer. 
— = from Perilaus. ] Dangerous; 
full of hazard. ; Spenſer. 
pERMAG V. . A little Turkiſh boot. 
PERMANENCE. 5 | from permanent. ] Du- 
PERMANENCY. S ration; conſiſtency con- 
tinuance in the ſame ſtate. Hale. 


PERMANENT. 2. permanent, Fr. permanens, 


j able; not decaying ; unchanged. 

a noma ö W hor: Dryden. 
PERMANENTLY. ad. {from permanent.] 
Durably ; laſtingly. - Boyle. 
PERMANSION. /. [from permaneo, Latin. ] 
Continuance. x | Brown. 
PERMEABLE. a» [from pirmec, Latin. ] 


Such as may be paſſed through. | 5 
pERME ANT. 4. [ per means, Latin. ] Paſſing 
through. © | Brown. 
I PERMEATE. v. 4. ¶ permeo, Latin. ] To 
paſs through. ' Woodward. 
PERMEA'TION. ſ. [from permeate.) The 
at of paſſing through. | 


PERMI'SCIBLE. as» from permiſceo, Latin. 


| * Such as may be mingled. 


PERMISSIBLE. a. [ permiſſus, Lat. ] What 
may be permitted. 
PERMISSION. /. f permiſſion, Fr. permſſes, 
Lat.] Allowance ; grant of liberty. Milton. 
PERMISSIVE. a. ¶ from permitto, Latin. 
1. Granting bare |:berty, not good will; not 
| hindering, though not approving. Milton. 
2+ Granted ; ſuffered without hinderance; 
not/authoriſed or favoured. Ailton. 
PERMISSIVELY. ad. [from permiſſive. ] 
By bare allowance; without hinderance. Pac. 


| PERMISTION. /. | germus, Latin.) The 


aft of mixing. | 
To PERMIT. v. a. | fermitte, Latin. ] 
1. To allow without command. Heoker, 
2. To ſuffer, without authoriſing or approv- 
. Inge | 
3. To allow; to ſuffer. . | Lecke. 
4. To give up; to reſign. Dryden. 


PERMIT. /. A written permiſſion from an 


officer for tranſporting of goods from place to 
Place, ſhowing the duty on them to have been 
' id, bf E 7 1 


pal 
PERMI'TTANCE. / [from per mit.] Allow- 
ance; forbearance of oppoſition ; permiſſion. 
A bad word. Derbam. 
PERMUXTION. ſ. [from permiſtus, Latin.] 


3 = act of mingling ;- the ſtate of being min- 


Brerewoed. 

PERMUTA'TION. fe | permutation, French; 
— Permutatio, Latin.] Exchange of one for 
another. | Kay. 
To PERMU'TE. v. 4. [ permuto, Lat. permuter, 
Fr.] To exchange. 9 
PERMU'TER, 1. {permatant French; from 
p fares 1 exchanger ; he who permutes. 
a. | pernicioſus, Lat. pernicieux 

7 5 LPernicioſus, Lat. pernicieux, 
1. Mi ierous in the higheſt degree; de- 
thuctire. ee. 


Ilton. 


To PERPLE'X. v. a. [ perplexus, Latin. ] 
1. To diſturb with doubtful notions; to en- 


PER 


PERNICIOUSLY. ad. [from pernicious. ] 
Deſtructively; miſchievouſly ; ruinouſly. 
PERNICIQUSNESS. /. [from pernicious. ] 

The quality of being pernicious, 
PERNTCIT V. /. {from pernix.] Swiftneſs; 
celerity. 5 Ray. 
PERORA'TION. / peroratio, Latin.] The 
concluſion of an oration. Smart. 


7 PERPE'ND. v. a. [ perpendo, Latin.] To 


weigh in the mind; to conſider attentivelv. 
; . Browns 

PERPE'NDER. /. [| perpigne, Fr.] A coping 

_ ſtone. 

PE'RPENDICLE. / E French; 

Ferpendiculum, Latin.] Any thing hanging 
down by a ſtraight line. 

PERPENDICULAR. a. [ perpendicularis, Lat.] 
1. Croſſing any other line at right angles. 

| | Newtone 
2. Cutting the horizon at right angles. Browne. 

PERPENDUYCULAR. ſ. A line croſſing the 
horizon at right angles. 

PERPENDICULARLY. ad. [from perpen- 
dicular. ] 4 IS 
1. In ſuch a manner as to cut another line at 
right angles. | 
2. In the direction of a ſtraight line up and 
down. More. 

PERPENDICULA'RITY. g. [from perpen- 
dicular.] The ſtate of being perpendicular. 

PERPE'NSION. /. [from perpend.] Conſi- 
deration, Not in uſe. Brown. 

To PERPETRATE. v. a. | perpetro, Latin. ] 
To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 

PERPETRA'TION. f. [from perpetrate.] 

1. The act of committing a crime. I otton. 

2. A bad action. King Cbarles. 

— a. | perpetuel, Fr. perpetuus, 
Latin. 

1. Never ceaſing; eternal with reſpect to fu- 
turity. | Dryden. 
2. Continual ; uninterrupted ; perennial. Ar. 
3. Perpetual ſcrew. A ſcrew which acts 
againſt the teeth of a wheel, and continues its 
action without end. Wilkins: 

PERPE"TUALLY. ad. | from perpetual.] Con- 
ſtantly; continvally ; inceſſantly. Nexzotons 

To PERPE'TUATE. v. a. | perpetuo, Lat.] 
1. To make perpetual ; to preſerve from ex- 
tinction; to eternize. Addiſon. 
2. To continue without ceſſation or inter- 

miſſion. | Hammond. 

PERPETUA'TION. f. [from perpetuate. ] 
The act of making perpetual ; inceflant con- 
tinuance. : Browne 

PERPETUITY. /. [ perpetuitas, Lat.] 
1. Duration to all futurity. 

2. Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſation. 
3. Something of which there is no end. Pope. 


tangle; to make anxious; to teaze with ſuſ- 

pence or ambiguity z to diſtract. Dryden. 

2. To make intricate; to involve; to com- 

plicate. \ Addiſon, 
„ x N 3 to torment; to vx. Glanwille 
1 3 | 
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 PERPLEX. a. | perplex, Fr. perflexus, Lat.] 


Intricate; difficult. Perplexed is the word in 

uſe. Glanville. 
PERPLE'XEDLY. ad. [from perplexed.] In- 

tricately ; with involution. | 
PERPLE'XEDNESS. /. {from perplexed. ] 

1. Embarraſſment ; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy; involution ; difficulty. Locle. 
PERPLE'XIiTY. /. [ 8 Fr.] 

1. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind. Spenſer. 

2. Entanglement; intricacy. Stilling Z/cet. 
PERPOTA'TION. ſ. per and peto, Latin. ] 

The act of drinking largely. 
PERQUISITE. /. { perguiftus, Lat.] Some- 

thing gained by a place or office over and above 
the ſettled wages. Addiſon, 
PERQUISUTION. /. f perguifitus, Latin. } An 

accurate inquiry; a thorough ſearch. Jin ſ. 
PERRY. | poire, Fr. from pvire. ] Cider made 


of pears. Mortimer. 


To PERSECU TE. v. 4. ¶ perſecuter, French; 


perſecrtus, Latin. ] 

- 2. To haraſs with penalties; to purſue with 
malignity. Acts. 
2. To purſue with repeated acts of vengeance 
or enmity. Dryden. 
2. To importune much. 

PERSECU'TION. ſ. I perſecution, French; 
perſecutio, Latin. 5 
1. The act or practice of perſecuting. Addiſ. 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. Spratt. 


. PERSECUTOR. ſ. f perſecuteur, Fr. from 


perfſecute.]J One who-haraſfles others with con- 
tinued malignity. Milte. 

PERSEVE'RANCE. ,. | perſeverance, French; 

per ſe verantia, Lat.] Perſiſtence in any deſign 
or attempt; ſteadineſs in purſuits; conſtancy 
in progreſs. King Charles. 

PERSEVE'RANT. a. | perſewerant, French; 

. -ſeverans, Lat.] Perſiſting; conftant. 

To PERSEVE'RE. v. n. ¶ prrſevero, Latin. ] 
To perſiſt in an attempt; not to give over; 
not to quit the deſign. Wake. 

'PERSEVE'RINGLY. ad. [from perſevere. ] 

Wich perſeverance. 

To PERSIST. v. n. | perſiſto, Latin; perſiſer, 

French. ] To perſevere; to continue firm; not 
to give over. | Youths 

PERSISTENCY.. J , [from pee] 

1. The ſtate of perſiſting; ſteedineſs; con- 
Nancy ; perſeverance in good or bad. 
2. Obſtinacy ; obduracy z contumacy. Shak, 


PERSI'STIVE. 4. [from perſiſt. ] Steady ; 


not receding from a purpoſe ; perſevering. 


PERSON » fo ¶ Perſonne, Fr. perſena, Lat.] 


1. Individual or particular man cr woman. 

2. Mar or woman conũdered as oppoſed to 
things, or diſtin from them. 
3. Corporeal exifjence, He Fad ber perſon, 
and cared not for her heart. Dryden. 
4. Man or woman conſidered as preſent, acting 
or ſuffering. I know bis name but not bis 


perſon. Shakſpeare, 
5. A general looſe term for a human being; 
- one ; a Man, 1 


Car ſas 


Spratt, * 


FER 


7. Exteriour appearance. Shai (prare 

8.ĩ Man or woman repreſented in a fickitious 
dialogue, B 

aker, 

9. Character. Hayward. 

10. Character of office. Haut h 

11. [In grammar. ] The quality of the noun 

that modifies the verb. Suk 
/ Y 2 : 

PE'RSONABLE, 4. {from e.] ; 

1. Handſome, graceful ; of god anprarance 

Raleigh 

. 7 8 5 

2. In law.] One tlat may maimain aly 

plea in a judicial court. Air/ worth 

J 1 „160 


PERSONAGE. /. ¶ Her ſ nage, Fr.] 


1. A conſiderable perſon; a man o woman of 


eminen ce. Sager. 
2. Exteriour appearance; air; ſtatute, Hag. 
3. Character aſſumeg. 
4. Character repreſented, 
PERSONAL. a. Perſerel, Fren 
Latin. } 
1. Belonging to men or women, not to things 
not teal. Has: 
2. Affecting individuals or particular jecyle; 
peculiar ; proper to him or ber; relating 0 
one's private actions or character. egen. 
3. Preſent; not acting by repieſentatite. 55. 
4. Exteriour; corporal. Aadiſer. 


Hadiſen. 
43 FCN, 


* 
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5. [in law.] Something moveable; ſome. | 


thing appendant to the perſon. Davies, 
6. [In graramar.] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modifications of the 
three perſons ; oppoſed to the im;erſoral, that 
has only the third. | 

PERSONALITY. ſ. [from per ſral.] Tie 

_ exiſtence or individuality of any one. Locke, 

PERSONALLY. ad. from perſenal.] 

1. In perſon; in preſence ; not by repreſen. 
tative. | | Hiker, 
2. With reſpect to an individual; particulariy, 

Bacon. 
3. With regard to numerical exiſtence. 

To PERSONA TE. v. n. [ from perſena, Lat.] 
1. To tepreſent by a fictitious or afiumed 
character, to as to paſs for the perſon repre- 
ſented. Bact. 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; 
to act. : Craſhaw, 
3. To exhibit hypocritically, with the rec!- 


procal pronoun. Swifts 
4. To counterfeit; to feign. Haranerd. 
5. To reſemble. ä Shakſpeart 


6. To make a repreſentative of, as in picture. 
Out of uſe. S taiſpearts 
7. To deſcribe. Out of uſe. Shatjpeart 

PERSON A'TION. . {from perſonate.] Coun- 
terfeiting of another perſon, _ a n, 

PERSONIFICA'TION. f. {from genißj. 
Proſopopœia; the change of things to pericns: 
as, Confufimn heard his voice. Millan. 

To PERSO'NIFY. v. a. from perſon. To 
change from a thing to a perſon. 


PE'RSPECTIVE. ſ. { perjpe&if, Fr. per fi 


Latin. . TEL 
To 4 Slais through which things are 3 
2. Tat 


PE 
PE 


p E R 


2. The ſcience by which things are ranged in 
iure, according to their appearance in their 
real ſituation. Aud iſon. 
View; viſto. ; Dryden. 
PERSPECTIVE. 4. Relating to the ſcience of 
viſion; optick; optical. 55 Bacon. 
PERSPICA'CIOUS. 4. [perſpicax, Latin. ] 
vickſighted ; ſharp of fight. | Browns 
vERSPICA'CIOUSNESS. / [from perſpica- 
aut.] Quickneſs of fight. Cs Brown. 
pERSPICA CITY. fe ¶ perſpicacite, French. ] 
uickneſs of ſight. Es 15 Brown. 
PERSPICIENCE. /. [perſpiciens, Latin. ] The 
act of looking ſharply. 


PERSPICIL. / [perſpicillum, Latin.] A glaſs 


through which things are viewed; an optick 

glaſs. TN Craſbaru. 
PERSPICU'ITY. g. [perfpicuite, French. ] 

1. Tranſparency z tranſlucency ; diaphaneity. 

. | Brown. 

2. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be un- 


derſtood; freedom from obſcurity or ambi- 


gui). Locke, 
PERSPI/CUOUS. 4. [perſpicuus, Latin. ] 
1. Tranſparent ; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen 
through ; diaphanous; tranſlucent. Peacbam. 
2. Clear to the underſtanding ; not obſcure ; 
not ambiguous. Shakſpeare. Spratt. 
PERSPICUOUSLY. ad. | from perſpicuous.] 
clearly; nor obſcurely, _ Bacon. 
PERSPI/CUQUSNESS. /. [from perſpicuous. ] 
Clearneſs ; freedom from obſcurity. 
PERSPIRABLE. a. {from perſpire. ] 
1+ Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
res. | Brown. 
2. Perſpiring. Not proper. Bacon. 
PERSPIRA'TION. ſ. [from perſpire.] Ex- 
cretion by the cuticular pores. Arbutbnot. 
PERSPFRATIVE. 4. | from perſpire.] Per- 
torming the act of perſpiration. 
T2 PERSPFRE. v. n. | perſpiro, Latin. ] 
1. Toperform excretion by the cuticular pores. 
2. To he excreted by the ſkin. Arbuthnot. 
7: PERSTRUNGE. v. a. [ pcrſiringo, Lavin. ] 
To-graze upon; to glance upon. Dit. 
PERSUA'DABLE. a. {from perſuade.] Such 
as may be perſuaded. : 
To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [perſuadeo, Latin. ] 


1. To bring to any particular opinion. Wake. + 


2. To influence by argument or ex poſtulation. 
Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to the paſ- 
ſions, and argument to the reaſon; but this is 
not always obſerved. Sidney. 
3. To inculcate by argument or expoſtulation. 
Taylor. 
4. To treat by perſuaſion. S bal ſpeare. 
PERSUA'DER, from perſuade. ] One who 
influences by perſualion; an importunate ad- 
Viſer, ; | Bacon. 
PERSUA'SIBLE. 2. [ perſuaſidilis, Lat. per- 
laaſble, Fr.] To be influenced by perſualion. 
So Government of the Tongue. 
PERSUA'SIBLENESS. /. Loom perſuafiole.] 
PR ig * being flexible by perſuaſion. | 
IN. . | perjuaſion, French ; from 
#Jaa'ny, l. AAperiwaſpn, 22 


: 


* * 4 


PERTINA'CIOUSLY. ad. [from pertina- 
cious.] Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly. | 

PERTINA'CITY. 1. 

PERTINACIOUSNESS. 5 Latin; from per- 


tinacious. ] 


PE'RTINACY. . [from pertinax, Latin, ] 


1 


1. The act of perſuading; the act of ĩaflu- 
encing by expoſtulation; the act of gaining or 
attempting the paſſions. Otwways 


2. The ſtate of being perſuaded z opinion. 
PERSUA'SIVE. a. [perſuaſif, Fr. from per- 
ſuade.] Having the power of perſuading z 


having influence on the paſſions. Hookers 


PERSUA'SIVELY. ad. [from perſuaſive. ] 


In ſuch a manner as to perſuade. Milton. 


PERSUA'SIVENESS. , [from perſuaſive. 


Influence on the paſſions. Hammo 
PERSUA'SORY. a. [ perſuaſorius, Latin. } 

Having the power to perſuade. Brown, 
PERT. a. [| pert, Welſh. ] . 

1, Lively; briſk ; ſmart. Milton. 


2. Saucy; petulant; with bold and garrulous 
loquacity. Colliers 


To PERTAIN. v. n. [pertineo, Latin.] To 


belong; to relate. Hayward. Peacbam. 


PERTEREBRA'TION,. ſ. [per and terebra- 


tio, Lat.] The act of boring through. 


PERTINA CIO US. a. [from pertinax, Lat.] 


1. Obſtinate; ſtubborn; perverſely reſolute, 
; Walton. 


2. Reſolute z conſtant ; ſteady. South, 


King Cb. 


[ pertinaciay 


1. Obſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. Brown. 
2. Reſolution; conſtancy. | | 


1. Obſtinacy; ſtubbornneſs; perfiſtency. - 


PERTINENT. à. 


appoſite. 


2. Reſolution; ſteadineſs; conſtancy, Taylor. 


PE'RTINENCE. 2 /. {from pertineo, Latin.] 
PERTINENCV. 8 


Juſtneſs of relation to the - 
matter in hand; propriety to the purpoſe; 
appoſiteneſs. Bentley. 
[ pertinens, Lat. pertinent, 
French. ] 8 
1. Related to the matter in hand; juſt to the 
purpoſe; not uſeleſs to the end propoſed; 
| Bacon. 
2. Relating; regarding ; concerning. Hookers 


PERTINENTLY. ad. | from pertinent. ] Ap 


ſitely; to the purpoſe. Taylor. 


PERTINENTNESS. /. from pertinent, ] Ap- 
poſi teneſs. | Dict. 
PERTYNGENT, a. [ pertingens, Latin. 1 | 


Reaching to; touching. 


PE'RTLY. ad. [| from pert. ] 


1. Briſkly ; ſmartly. Popes 
2. Saucily ; petulantly. - Stoifte 
PE'RTNESS. ſ. [from pert. ] 
1. Briſk folly ; ſaucineſs ; petulance. Popes 
2. Petty livelineſs ; ſpritelineſs without force, 
dignity, or ſolidity. Watts. 
PER TRA'NSIEN TI. a. [ pertrarjiens, Latin.] 
Paſſing _ Dia. 
: U = 

2 n v. a. Iperturbo, Lat.] 
1. To diſquiet; to diſturb; to deprive of 

. tranquillity. | Sandys. 
2. To diſorder; to confuſe; to put out of 
regularity- : Bregun. 
Qq4 PER» 
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PER TURBA'TION. /. [perturbatio, Latin. ] 
1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquil. 
lity. Ray. 
2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. Bacon. 

3. Diſturbance; diſorder; confuſion; com- 
motion. | Bacon. 
4. Cauſe of diſquiet. Shakſpeare. 
5. Commotion of paſſions. Ben Jonſon. 

PERTURBA”DOUR. /. { perturbator, Latin. ] 
Raiſer of commotions. 

PERTU'SED. a. {pert ſus, Latin.] Bored 
punched ; pierced with holes. 

PER TU'SION. . {from pert»/us, Latin. ] 

1. The act of piercing or punching. Arbuth. 
2. Hole made by punching or piercing. Bacon. 

ToPERVADE. v. 4. Per vado, Latin. } 

1. To paſs through an aperture; to permeate. 
ö Blackmore. 
2. To paſs through the whole extenſion. Bent. 

PERVA'SION. /. [from pervade. ] The act of 
pervading or paſſing through. Boyle. 

PE'RVERSE. a. [pervers, French; perver/us, 
Latin. ] [rs 
1 Diſtorted from the right. 

2. Obftinate in the wrong; ſtubborn ; un- 
tractable. | | Dryden. 
3. Petulant; vexatious. Shakſpeare, 

PERVE'RSELY. d. from perverſe. ] With 
intent to vex ; peeviſhly ; vexatiouſly ; ſpite- 
fully; croſsly. Decay of Piety. 

PERVE'RSENESS. ſ. [from perverſe. ] 

1. Petulance ; peeviſhneſs ; ſpiteful croſſneſs. 
| | | Donne. 
2. Perverſion; corruption. Not in uſe. Bac. 

PER VERSION. /. [pervetſion, French; from 
perwerſe.] The act of perverting; change to 
worſe. | | 

PERVE'RSITY. /. [perverfite, French; from 
perverſe, ] Perverſeneſs; croſſneſs. Norris. 

To PERVERT. v. a [perverto, Latin. ] - 

1. To diſtort from the true end or purpoſe, 
Spenſer. Milton. 
2. To corrupt; to turn from the right. Milt. 

PERVE'R TER. .. [from pervert. ] | 
1. One that changes any thing from good to 
bad; a corrupt. South, 
2. One who diftorts any thing from the right 
purpoſe. 5 *  Stilling fleet. 

PERVE'R TIBLE. 2. {from pervert.) That 
may be eafily perverted, Ainjworth., 

PERVICA'CIOUS. 4. [prrvicax, Latin, ] 
Spitefully obitinate ; peeviſhly contumacious, 

. 5 Clariſſa. 

PERVICA'CIOUSLY, ad. from perwicacious. ] 
With ſpiteful obſtinacy. 

PERVICA'CITY. Lat.] Spiteful 

PE'RVICACY. obſtinacy. 

PERVIO US. a. [pervius, Latin.] 

x. Admitting paflage; capable of being per- 
meated. | Taylor. 
2. Pervading; permeating Prior. 

PE'RVIOQUSNESS. /. [from perwious.] Qua- 

lity of admitting a paſſage. a yle. 

PERUKE. ſ. [peruque, Fr.] A cap of falſe 
Hair; a periwige VPiſnan. 


PERVICACIOUSNEss. | , [perwicacia, 


: Milton. © 


Swift. 


PET 


To PERU KE. v. &. [from t | 
dreſs in adſcititious _- ny noun.) Tg 
PERUKEMAKER, /. peru | 
maker of perukes ; 4 12 1 maler. ] A 
1 J. [from peraſe.] The 20 ot 
reading. Atterbury, 


To PERU'SE. v. a. per and uſe, 
1. To read. [7 Se] P. 
2. To obſerve; to examine. Tying 


 PERU'SER. ſ. from peruſe.) A reader; ex. 


aminer. - V-:edward 
PESA DE. /. A motion a hol ſe makes in Fear 
f Kan = : Farrier's Dig. 
ARY: /. [peſſarie, Fr.] An oblong body 
made to thruſt up into the uterus, Shs 
PEST. /. [peſte, Fr. peſtis, Lat.] f 
1. Plague; peſtilence Pope 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. 
To PE'STER. v. a. [ peſter, Fr.)] 
1. To diſturb; to perpiex; to haraſs; t, 
turmoil Swift 
2. To encumber. Milton, 
PESTERER. /. [from pefter.] One that peſ. 


ters or diſturbs. 


PE'STEROUS. a. from Peſter.] Encumbe:. | 


ing; cumberſome. Bacon, 
PE'ST HOUSE. /. [from peſt and bouje,] A 


hoſpital for perſons infected with the plague, 


PESTFFEROUS. a. [from peftifer, Latin, 
1. Deſtructive; a if / Sethe 
2. Peſtilential; malignant; infectious. 44, 

PE'STILENCE. ſ. [peſtilence, Fr. peſtilentia, 
Lat.] Plague; peſt ; contagious diſtemper, 
Shakſpeare. 

PE'STILENT. 4. [ peſtilent, Fr. peftilens, Lat.] 
I. Producing plagues; malignant. Bent. 
2. Miſchievous; deſtructive. Kvnolles, 

PESTILENTIAL. 3. [peftilentiel, French; 
peſtilens, Latin. ] 
ie Partaking of the nature of peſtilence; 
producing peſtilence; infectious; contagious, 


Word ward, 


2. Miſchievous ; defirutive ; pernicious, 
PE'STILEN TLY. ad. [from peftilent,] Mi. 
chievouſly ; deſtruQively, 
.PESTILLA'TION, /. [ pifillum, Latin. ] The 
act of breaking in a mortar. Brown, 
PE'STLE. ſ. [piftillum, Lat.] An infirument 
with which any thing is broken in a mortar, 
N 0 Locke. 
PE'STLE of Pork. ſ. A gammon of bacon, 
PET. ſ. [deſpit, Fr.] 
' 1, A light paſſion; a ſlight fit of anger, 
2. A lamb taken into the houſe and brought 
up by hand, See Pear. Hanmer, 
PE'TAL. /. [miraxoy.] Petal is a term in bo- 
tany, ſignifying thoſe fine coloured leaves that 
compoſe the flowers of all plants. Quincy, 
PE"TALOUS. 4. [from petal. ] Having petals. 
PE'TAR. ; [petard, Fr. petardo, Italian. 
PET ARD. & An engine of metal, almoſt in the 
ſnape of a hat, about ſeven inches deep, and 
about five inches over at the mouth; when 
charged with fine powder, this petard is applied 
to gates or barriers of places, to blow them up. 
8 Military Dict. ladibras. 
: PETE - 


— 


"BE T- 


\OHIAL. 4. [from petechiz, Latin.] 
1 ſpotted. 0 Arbutbnot. 


pp TERWORT. J A plant. 


PETIT, 4. [French. ] Small ; inconſiderable. 


pETI'TION. J. [petitio, Lat.] = 
1. Requeſt 3 intreaty; ſupplication ; | 
2. Single branch or article of a prayer. Dryd. 
7; PETITION. 2. 4. from the noun. ] To 
ſolicit; to ſupplicate. Addiſon. 
PETI!TIONARILY. ad. from petitionary. | 
"By way of begging the queſtion. | Brown. 
PETITIONARY. a. [from petition. ] 


1. Supplicatory; coming with petitions. S. 


_ Containing petitions or requeſts. Pops. 
PETITIONER. J. [from petition. ] One who 
offers a petitions 5 South, 
PETITORY. a. [ petitorius, Lat. petitoire, Fr.] 


petitioning; claiming the property of any 


thing. Alinſabertb. 
PE TRE. ſ. [from petra, a ſtone.] Nitre; 


ſaltpetre. See NITRE. Boyle. 


PETRE'SCENT. a. [petreſcens, Latin. 
Growing ftone ; becoming ſtone. Boyle. 
PETRIFA'CTION. .. [from perrifio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of turning to ftone; the fate of 


being turned to ſtone: Brown. 
2. That which is made ſtone. Cheyne. 
PETRIFA'CTIVE. a. [from petrifacic, Lat.] 
Having the power to form ſtone. Brown. 


PETRIFICA'TION. /. [petrificaticn, French 
from petrify.] A body formed by changing 


other matter to ſtone.” Boyle. 
PETRIFICK. a. [perrificus, Lat.] Having 


the power to change to ſtone. Milton. 
To PETRIFV. v. a. [pctrifier, Fr. petra and 
5, Lat.] To change to ſtone. Moodward. 
To PETRIFV. v. n. To become ſtone. Dry. 
PETRO'L. -/ 7 f. [ Petrole, French.] A 
PETRO'LEUM. c liquid bitumen, black, float- 

ing on the water of ſprings. Woodward. 
PETRONEL. .. [ petrina!, Fr.] A piſtol; a 


ſtmall gun uſed by a horſeman. Hudibras. 
PETTICOAT. f.. [petit and coat. } The lower 


art of a woman's dreſs. Sauactling. 
PETTIFO'GGER. h. [corrupted from perti- 
voguer; petit and voguer, French. ] A petty 
ſmall-rate lawyer. | Swift. 
PETTINESS. {. {from petty.] Smallneſs; 
ittleneſs; inconſiderableneſs; unimportance. 
| | 5 Shbaꝶſpeare. 
PETTISH. a. [from pet.] Fretful ; peeviſh. 
; Creech. 
PETTISHNESS. .. [from pettiſp.] Fretful- 
neſs; itoer ; * P J Collier. 
PE'TTITOES. / [ petty and toe.] 
1, The feet of a ſucking pig. 
2, Feet in contempt. 52 Shakſpeare. 
P 7 770. /. Italian, ] The breaft : figuratively, 
rivacy, | | | 
PETTY. a. [petit, Fr.] Small; inconſidera- 
ble; inferiour 3 little. Stilling fleets 
PETULANCE. : fe [petulance, Fr. petu- 
PETULANCY, lantia, Lat.] Saucineſs; 
viſhneſs ; wantonneſs. Clarendon. 


P 'LULANT, a [petulans, Lats petulant, Fr.] 


* ” 


PS A 


1. Saucy; perverſe, Watts, 
2. Wanton. Sgectator. 


PE'TULANTLY. ad. [from petulant.] With 
petulance; with ſaucy pertneſs. 
PEW. /. [puye, Dutch.] A feat encloſed in a 


church. Addiſon, 

PE'WET. ſ. [pieoit, Dutch. ] | | 
I. A waterfowl, Carew. | 
2. The lapwing. Ainſevorth, 


PE WT ER. /. [ peauter, Dutch. ] 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial me- 
tal. | Bacon. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. Addiſon. 
PELWTERER. . from poter,] A ſmith 
who works in pewter. Boyle. 
PHAZNO'MENON. . This has ſometimes 
franmena in the plural. eiu] An 
appearance in the works of nature. Neroton. 
PHAGEDE'NA. .. [$ayiFama from aw, 
to cat. ] An ulcer, where the ſharpnefſ: of the 
humours eats away the fleſh. | 
PHAGEDE'NICK. J a. [ phagedenique, Fr. 
PHAGEDE'NOUS. { Eating; corroding. © 
| . _ Wiſeman, 
PHALANX. q. | phalanx, Latin.] A troop of 
men cloſely embodied. Pope. 
PHANTA'SM. c 7. To arlac ha, pa 
PHANTASMA. S phantaſme, phantafic, Fr. 1 
Vain and airy appearance; ſomething appear- 
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ing only to imagination. Raleigh. 
PHANTA'STICAL. See FANTASTIg 
PHANTA'STICK. : cal. 


PHANTOM. /. [phantome, Fr.] 
1. A ſpectre; an apparition. Atterbury. 
2. A fancied viſion. ; Sy Rogers, 
PHARISA'ICAL. 4. [from pbariſee.] Ri- 
tual; externally religious; from the ſect of 
the Phariſees, whoſe religion conſiſted almoſt 


— 1 EE RAP —— ???ê— 


wholly in ceremonies. 5 Bacon. 
PHARMACEUTICAL. 2 a. [$2gmaxty tro, | 
PHARMACE'UTICK. from $aemaxeas] 


Relating to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, 
or preparation of medicines. Sa. - 
PHARMACO'LOGIST.' ., [$4:uz2x00 and 

Ni.] One whg writes upon drugs. Woedv. 

PHAKMACOLOGY. . [ou:uarey and 
Xtyw. The knowledge of drugs and medi- 
cines. 

PH ARMACOPE IA. 4. Log pames and 79:40, ] 
A diſpenſatory ; a book containing rules for 
the compoſition of medicines” _ 

PHARMACOPOLIST. /. [$d:waxer .and 
Tehgv.] An apothecary ; who ſells medi- 


cines. | : 
PHAR'MACY. /. [from p4:4a0.] The art 
or practice of preparing medicines ; the trade 
of an apothecary. 2 ' Garth. 
PHAROS. : J [from Pharos in Egypt.] A 
PHARE. lighthouſe; a lantern from the. 
ſhore to direct ſailors. . Artuthnot., "Wi 
PHARYNGO'TOMY. ſ. {$2 and viz. 1 3 
The act of making 4 1 — the — 
pipe, uſed when ſome tumour in the throat 
3 . 7 7 | „„ 
PHA'SELS. /. Ba ſeoli, Latin.] French 
beans. | [? | La 
PHA'SIS. 


PHI 


PHA'SIS. ſ. In the plural phaſes. [Sage 
- phaſe, Fri] Appearance exhibited by any 
body: as the changes of the moon. Creech. 
PHASM. .. [ede] Appearance; phantom 
. Fancied apparition. _ © Hommond. 
PHE'ASANT. /. [pbafrazus, Lat.] A Kind of 


wild cock. . Pope. 
PHEER. ſ. A companion. See FerR. 
To PHEESE. v. 3. [perhaps to feuze.] To 


comb; to fleece; to curry. Sbakſpeare. 
PHENT'COPTER. /. [ po:unonleg&. ] A kind 
of bird. Hakewwill. 
PHE'NIX. ſ. [eu] The bird which is 
- ſuppoſed to exiſt ſingle, and to riſe again from 
its own a{hes. : Milton. 
PHENO'MENON. . [paircuevoyz pbenomene, 
French; it is often written phenomenon. } 
1. Appearance; viſible quality. Burnet. 
2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 


ce. ; 
PHYAL. ſ. [phia/a, Lat. pbile, French.] A 
ſmall bottle. Newton. 
PHILA'NTHR OPY. /. [it and genes. 
Love of mankind ; good-nature, Addiſon. 
PHILTP PICK. /. from the invectives of De- 
moſthenes againſt Philip of Macedon.] Any 
invective declamation. N 
PHILO'LOGER. ſ. [ohh .] One whoſe 
chief ſtudy is language; a grammarian; a cri- 
tick. ; Spratt. 
PHILOLO'GICAL. 4. | from pbilelogy.f Cri. 
"tical ; grammatical. Watts. 
_PHILO'LO<GIST. fe Fees. ] A critick; 
2 marian. 
PHILO'LOGY, , [eee Criticiſm ; 
| matical learning. Walker. 
PHYLOQMEL. f. [from PhilMmela, changed 
PHILOMELA. | into a bird. ] The night- 
ingale. . Shakſpeare. 
PHILOMOT, 4. [corrupted from feuille morte, 
a dead leaf. ] Coloured like a dead leaf. Add. 
PHILO'SOPHEME. . [.A.] Prin- 
Ciple of reaſoning; theorem. Watts. 
PHILO'SOPHER. , [| philoſophus, Latin.] A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or na- 
tural. a Hocker. 
 PHILO'SOPHERS fene. ſ. A ſtone dreamed 
of by alchymiſts; which, by its touch, con- 
verts baſe metals into gol. : 
PHILOSOPHICK. a. [| philoſophigue, 
PHILOSOPHICAL. Fr. 
7. Belonging to philoſophy ; ſuitable to a 
philoſopher. | Aliiten. 
2. Skilled in philoſophy. Sbabſpeare. 
3. Frugal; abſtemious. 
PHILOSO'PHICALLY. ad. In a philoſophical 
manner; rationally ; wiſely, Bentley. 
To PHILO'SOPHIZE. v. a. | from biliſophy.] 
To play the philoſopher; to reaſon like a 
philoſopher. | L*Eftrange, 
PHILO'SOPHY. / [ phi!oſcpbia, Lat.] 


2. Hypotheſis or fyitem upon which natural 
effets arg explained. | Locke. 
3. Reaſoning; argumentation. g 
4. The courſe of ſcience: read In. che ſcheols. 


- 


PHLEGMA“TTICK. 2. Tue.] 


Dryden. 


1. Knowledge natural or moral. Shakſpeare. 


Roper. 


T 
PHIL TER. f. [G g; phitre, Fr. 


thing to cauſe love. 


To PHILTER. v. a. 


] ome. 
- ry 
[from the Pg ms 
charm to love, Government ef the Tonpus 
PHIZ. . A ridicvlous contraction from 
phy/iognomy. | The face. Stepne) 
PHLEBO'TOMIST. / [from SR ke 
Tire. One that opens a vein; a blood-letier 
To PHLEBO'TOMIZE. . a. [phlebrtoniſy 
Fr.] To let blood. noel, 
PHLEBO'TOMY. 1. [ pt Coropurns ] Blood. 
letting; the act or practice of opening a vein 
for medical intentions. Brown 
PHLEGM. J. Lv.] 2 
1. The watery humour of the body, which 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce 
ſluggiſhneſs or dulneſs. Roſcommon. 
2. Water. Boyle. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUE. 7. [ $M: 9142 and 
4 .] A purge of the milder ſort, ſuppoſed 
to evacuate phlegm, and leave the other hu- 
mours. Floyer. 


1. Abounding in phlegm. Arbuthnit, 
2. Generating phlegm. Brown, 
3. Watery. Newt, 
4. Dull; cold; frigid. Southern, 


PHLEGMON.: . [N.] An inflam. 


mation ; a burning tumour. Wiſeman, 
PHLEGMONOUS. a. {from pblegmon.] 
Inflammatory ; burning. Harwey. 


PHLEME. ſ. | from pblebotemus, Latin. ] An 
inſtrument for letting blood, which is placed 
on the vein and driven into it with a blow. 

PHLOGISTON. . [qamgh from gn. 
1. A chymical liquor extremely inflammable, 
2. The inflammable part of any body. 

PHO'NICKS. ſ. from on.] The doQtrine 
of ' ſounds, * 

PHONOCA'MPTICK. a. [ww and xawnls.] 
Having the power to inflict or turn the ſound, 
and by that to alter it. Der ban. 

PHO'SPHOR. 

PHOSPHORUS. | / Leben, Lat. 

1. The morning ſtar. Pepe, 
2. A chymical ſubſtance which, expoſes to 
the air, takes fire, Cbq re. 

PHRASE. /. [peri] . So! 

1. An idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to a 

language. 
2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech, Tilla. 
3. Style; expreſſion. Shakſpeare. 

To PHRASE. v. a. {from the noun. } To ſtyle; 
to call; to term. Shakſpeare 

PHRASEFO'LOGY.. ſ. [dci and Nya. 
1. Style; diction. Sæuifl. 
2. A phraſe books... Ainſworth, 

PHRENE'TICE. 4. [@:evilis;; phrene- 

PHRENTICK. \ - zigue, French.] Mad; 
inflamed in the brain; frantick. Mocd wurd. 


PHRENTTIS. ,. [egen rig. ] Madneſs ; inflam- 


mation of the brain. Wijemon, 
PHRENSY. ſ. {from p,, e. 
i tun. 


French. ] Madneſs; frantickneſs. 


PHTHUSICAL, a, [S Se.] Wafting d 
| | | Harvey. 
PHTHY'SICK. 


diſeale. 


 PHYSIOGNOMO'NICE. 


PIA 


[Yes.] A conſu mption 


TTHISICK. 
pHTH [4 Harvey. Wiſeman. 


PHTHI'SIS. 


PHEYLA'CTERY. 4 eee A ban- 


ribed iome memorable 


n which was in 
ra. | Hammond. 


ſentence. 


PEY'SICAL. 4. [from by fick. 


1. Relating to nature or to natural philoſophy; 
not moral. Hammond. 
2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing. | 
3. Medicinal; helpful to health. SAH peare. 

4. Reſembling phyſick. 

PHYSICALLY. ad. {from pRαœH al.] Ac- 
cording to nature; by natural operation; not 
morally, Stilling fleet. 

PHYSICIAN. ſ. [phyficien, Fr. from phy- 
ſcb.] One who proteiles the art of healing. 

PHY'SICK. g. [S.] 

1. The ſcience of healing, 

2. Medicines; remedies. 

3. [In common phraſe. ] A purge. 
J PHY'SICK. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
. purge ; to treat with phyſick; to cure. Shak. 
PHYSICO'THEOLOGY. . [from phyſico, 

and zbeology.] Divinity enforced or illuſ- 

trated by natural philoſophy. | 

Eee | . [from phyfiogno- 

PHYSIO'GNOMIST. my.] One who 


Hooker. 


\ Judges of the teraper or futuie fortune by the 


Peacham. 
a. | $v7wyrupe- 
ng] Drawn 
from the contemplation of the face; conver- 
fant in contemplation of the face. 
PHYSIO'GNOMY. /. [$v,09»wwerin] 
1. The art of diſcovering the temper and 
foreknowing the fortune by the features of 
the face. Bacon. 
2. The face ; the caſt of the look. Hudibras. 
PHYSIOLO'GICAL. a. {from phyſiology. ] 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural conſti- 
tution of things. ; Boyle. 


features of the face. 
PHYSIOGNO'MICK. 


_ PHYSIO'LOGIST. /, [from phyfoolegy.] A 


writer of natural philoſophy.. 
PHYSIO'LOGY. ſe [orie and X.] The 

doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of 

nature. 
PHY SV. ſ. The ſame with fuſe. Locke. 
PHYTI' VOROUS. a, [ #21y and woro, Lat.] 

That eats graſs or any vegetable. Ray. 
PHYTO'GRAPHY, h { puloy and yeapw: ] 
A deſcription of plants. 


PHY TOLOGY. /. Lev and xc .] The 


doctrine of plants; botanical diſcourſe, 
PVACLE. J piaculum, Latin. } An enormous 


crime. Not uſed.  Heowwel. . 
PIACULAR. a. [piacularis; piaculum, 
PIA'CULOUS. 5 Latin. „5 


1. Expiatory; having the power to atone. 
2. Such as requires expiation. Bruun. 
3. Criminal; atrocioufly bad. GClanuſbe. 
PIA MATER. |. | [Lat.] A delicate membrane, 


which lies under the dura mater, and covers 


immediately the ſubſtance of the brain. 
PAN ET. ,. 8 


1. A bird; the leſſer woodpecker, 
OK 


Bentley, | 


P 1E 


PI ASTTR. f. [piaſtra, Italian.] An Italian 
coin, about five ſhillings ſterling in value. 
PIA'ZZ A. ſ. [Italian,] A walk under a roof 
ſupported by pillars. Arbuthnets 
PICA. J. Among printers, a particular ſize 
of their types or letters. 
PICARO'ON. /. [from picare, Italian.] A 
robber; a plunderer, Temple. 
PTCCAGE. f. [ Piccagium, low Lat.] Money 
paid at fairs for breaking ground for booth 
To PICK. v. a. | picken, Dutch. ] us 
1. To cull; to choole ; to ſelect; to glean. Sh. 
2. To take up; to gather; to find induſ- 
triouſly. Bacon. 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or 
noxious, by gleaning out either parts” Bacon. 
4. To clean, by gathering off gradually any 
thing adhering. More. 
5. [ piquer, Fr.] To pierce; to ſtrike with 
a ſharp inſtrument. Wiſeman. 
6. To ſtrike with a bill or beak; to peck. 
7. [ Picare, Italian.] To rob. 
8. To open a lock by a pointed inſtrument. 
Denham. 
9. To PICK a bole in one's coat. A proverbial 
expreſſion for one finding fault with another. 
0 PICK. D. No g 


1. To eat ſlowly and by ſmall morſels. Dryd. . 


2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely. Dry, 
PICK. ſ. A ſharp pointed iron tool. Mecdev. 
PICKAPACKE. ad. [irom pack.] In manner 

of a pack. | L'Eftrange. 
PICKAXE. ſ. [pick and axe.] An axe not 

made to cut but pierce; an axe with a ſharp 

point, Milton, 
PI'CKBACK. a. On the back Hudibras. 
PICK ED. a. [piq us, Fr.] Sharp ſmart. 
To PICK EER. v. a. [picare, Italian. ] 

1. To pirate; to pillage; to rob, Ainſworth, 


2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh, Hudibras. 
PICK ER. /. [from pick. ] 
1. One who picks or culls. Mortimer. 


2. A pickaxe; an inſtrument to pick with. 
PYCKEREL. /. from picł.] A ſmall pike. 
PI'CKEREL-WEED. /. [from pike.] A wa- 

ter plant, from which pikes are fabled to be 

generated. | Wilton. 
PI'CKLE. f. [pike/, Dutch,] 

1. Any kind of ſalt liquor, in which fleſh or 


other ſubſtance is preſerved. Addiſon, 
2. Thing kept in pickle, 
3. Condition; ſtate: ludierouſſy. Shakſp. 


PICKLE, or igbtel. ſ. A ſmall parcel of land 


encloſed with a hedge, which in ſome coun- 
tries is called a pingle. Philips. 

To PICKLE. z. 4. [from the noun. ] a 
1, To preſerve in pickle. Dryden. 
2. To ſeaſon or imbue highly with any thing 
bad. 

PI'CK LEHERRING. /. [pickle and berring. ] 
A jack- pudding; a merry-andrew ;z a zany 
a buffoon. Addiſon. 

PI'CKLOCE. /. [ pick and lock. | 


1. An inſtrument by which locks are opened 
| Brown. 


pick. 


without the key. | 
2. The perſon who picks locks. - 


8 hakſpeares | 
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PIE 


n { [pick and pocket, or 
PICKPURSE. purſe.) A thief who 
_ Keals, dy putting his hand privately into the 
et or purſe. oy Bently. 
PICETHANK. ſ. [pick and tbank.] An 
© officious fellow, who does what he is not de- 
. fired; a whiſpering paraſite. South. 
PIYCKTOOTH. . pick and rooth.] An in- 
* firument by which the teeth are cleaned. Sev. 
PICT. /. (pi&us, Latin, ] A painted perſon. 
PICTORIAL. 3. [from pi#cr, Lat.] Pro- 
guced by a painter. Brown. 
PICTURE. / [ pictara, Latin.] | 
1. A reſemblance of perſons or things in co- 


Jours. Shakjpeares 
2, Tha ſcience of painting. TR. 
3. The works of painters. Stilling fleet. 


4. An) reſemblance or repreſentation. Locke. 


- To PICTURE. v. a. [from the noun. } 


1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. $52. 
2. To repreſent. - Spenſer. 
Te PIDDLE. . Ito 

1. To. pick at table; to feed ſqueamiſhly, 
and without appetite. | Swift. 
..S. To trifle, to attend to ſmall parts rather 
than to the main. Ainſcvorth. 
PIDDLER. /. [from piddle.] 

1. Ode that cats ſqueamiſhly and without 
appetite. . | 

a2. One who is buſy about minute things. 


IE. . 

1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 
2. [pica, Lativ,] A magpie; a party-coloured 

bird. Sbak ſpear E. 
3. The old popiſh ſervice book, fo called from 
the different colours of the text and rubrick, 
4 Cock and pie, was a flight expreſſion in 
Sbalſpeare's time, of which 1 know not the 
meaning. : 
PYEBALD. a. [from pie. ] Of various colours; 


© diverſified in colour. | Pope. 
PIECE. / [piece, French. ] 5 
2. A pateh. : 
2. A part of a whole; a fragment. As. 
3- A part. Ti/eotjon, 
4. A picture. Dryden. 
5+ A compoſition ;z performance. Addiſon. 
8. A lingle great gun, Xnolles. 
7. A hand- gun. | ® Cheyne. 


$. A coin; a fingle piece of money. Prior. 
9. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of a 
lawyer or ſmatterer. 

10. A Pitct. To each. More. 
11. Of a Pitcs with, Like; of the ſame 
fort; united ; the ſame with the reſt. Dryden. 
o PIECE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


x. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. Sh. 


2. To join; to unite. | 
3. To Pixcz out. To increaſe by addition. 
Fo PIECE. v. n. {from the noun. ] To join; 
"to coaleſce ; to be compacted. 


p | Donne. 
E PIECEMEAL. ad. [pice and mel, Saxon. ] 
In pieces; in fragments. Hudibras. Pope. 


9 | Bacon. 
= PIE'CER. /. [from piece. ] One that pieces. 

> PIE'CELESS. a. [from piece. } Whole; com- 
peact; not made of ſeparate pieces. 


PI R 


PIE'CEMEAL. a, Single; ſeparate; diy; 
k Ivid 
PI Tits a. [from pie. Variegated; 5 
c oured. Drayt:n, 
PI'EDNESS. / [from Pied.] Vatiegation : 
diverſity of colour, JSbak!; : 
PIELED. a. Bald. Sint 
PIEPOWDER ccurt. f. [from pied, foot, and 
pouldre, duſty.] A court held in fairs for 
redreſs of all diforders committed therein, 


PIER. /. ¶ pierre, Fr.] The columns on which 


the arch of a bridge is railed, Bacon 
To PIERCB. v. 0. | piercer, French.) 
1. Ly en to rs to force. Shah. 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. ; 
To PIERCE. v. . : W_ 
I. To make way by force. Bacon. 


2. To ſtrike; to move; to affect. Slakipeare, 
3. To enter; to dive, Sidney 
4. To affect ſeverely. Shalſzeare, 
PLE'RCER. /: | trom pierce. ] ; 
1, An inftrument that bores or penetrates, 
2. The parts with which inſects perfor:te 
bodies. Ray. 
3. One who perforates. 
PIERCINGLV. ad. {from pierce.] Sharply, 
PIE'RCINGNESS. / {from piercing.] Power 
of piercing. . Derham, 
PIETY. / Pieras, Lat. piete, French. 
1. Diſcharge of duty to Cod. Peacham. 
2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperior rela- 


tion. | —_ SWijts 
PIG. /. [bigge, Dutch. ] 
1. A young. ſow or boar. Fleyer, 


2. An oblong mals of lead or unforged iron, 
| Pope, 
To PIG. v. a. [from the noun.] To Ph ag 
to bring pigs. 1 
PIGEON. /. [ Pigeon, Fr.] A fou? bred in 
a cot or a {mall houſe, in ſome places called 
dove cot. Raleigb. 
PI'CEONFOOT. /. An herb. Ain, wert. 
PIGEONLIVERED. 3. [Pigeon and liver, ] 
Mild; ſoft; gentle. Shakſpearts 
PIGGIN. . A ſmall wooden veſſel. 
PIGHT, old preter. and part. paſt. of pitch, 
| Pitched ; placed; fixed; determined. Sbak/, 


PYGMENT. . [pigmentum, Latin.] Paint; 


colour to be laid on any body. Boyle, 
PI'GMY. ſ. [pgmeus, Lat.] A ſmall nation, 
fabled to be devoured by the cranes; thence 
any thing mean or inconſiderable. Garth, 
PIGNORA'TION. ſ. { pignora, Latin. The 
act of pledging. 
PI'GNUT. /. [pig and nut. ] An earth nut. 
PI'GSNEY. /. [piza, Sax. a girl.] A word 
of endearment to a girl. 
PIGWLYDGEON. /. Any thing petty or ſmall. 
PIKE. ſ. [picque, Fr. bis ſnout being ſharp. ] 
1. The pike is the tyrant of the freſh water, 
Bacon obſerves the pike to be the longeſt lived 
of any freſh water fiſh, and yet he computes 
it to be not uſually above forty years. alten. 
2. [pigue, Fr.] A long lance uſed by the 
foot ſoldiers to keep off the horſe, to which 
bayonets have ſucceeded. Hayward. 


* A fork uſed in huſban „ b Tatler. 
e 2 4. Among 


PIL | 


4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs between 
which any thing to be turned is faſtened. 
PI'KED.” 4. [pigue, French. ] Sharp; acumi- 
" nated; ending in a point. Sbakſpeare. 
pIKEWAN. J. [pike and man.] A ſoldier 
armed with a pike. Kn:lles. 


PIKESTAFF. . [pike and aff.) The 


coden pole of a pike... ; _. Tatler. 
pfl. aS TER. & { pilaſtre, Fr.] A ſquare co- 
jumn ſometimes inſulated, but oftener {ct 
within a wall, and only ſhowing a fourth or a 


fifth part of its thickneſs. Dicr. 

PILCHER. / * 
1. A furred gown or caſe; any thing lined 
with fur. i Hanmer. 


2. A fiſh like a herring. 

PILE: .. pile, Fr. pyle, Duteh. 
1. A ſtrong piece of wood driven into the 
ground to make a firm foundation. Kxolles. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. = Shakſpeare. 
3. Any thing heaped together to be burned, 


k . a Collier. 

4. An edifice; a building bs 
5. [pilus, Latin.] A hair.  Shakſpeare. 
Grew. 


6. Hairy ſurface; nap... 
7. [pilum, Latin.] The head of an arrow. 
$. One fide of a coin; the reverſe of croſs. 
9. [In the plural, piles.] The hemor- 


rhoids. Arduthnot. 
To P ILE. V. 4. 2 

1. To heap; to coacervate.. Shakſpeare. 

2. To fill with ſomething heaped. © Abbor. 


PILEATED. &. { pileus, Lat. ] Having the form 
of a cover or hat. , + Weadward, 
PILER. ſ. [from pile.] He who accumulates. 
To PYLFER, v. a. [piller, French.] To 
ſteal; to gain by petty robbery. Bacon. 
To PILFER. v. n. To practiſe petty theft. Sb. 
PILFERER. f. [from pilfer.] One who ſteals 
petty things, 
PILFERINGLY,. ad. With petty larceny ; 
filebingly. 9 
PLLFERY. .. [from pilfer.] Petty theft. 
PILGRIM. /. [ pelgrim, Butch.] A travel. 
ler; a wanderer; particularly one who travels 
on a religious account. Stilling fleet. 
ToPILGRIM. v. =. from the noun.] To 
wander; to ramble. - Grew. 
PILGRIMAGE. / [pelerinage, Fr.] A long 
Journey ; travel; more uſually a journey on 
account of devotion. Dryden. 
PILL. /. [pilula, Latin. ] Medicine made 
into a ſmall ball or maſs, Craſbast. 
To PILL. v. a. [Piller, French. ] * ; 
1. To rob; to plunder. Sbalſpeare. 
2. For peel: to ſtrip off the bark. Geneſis. 
To PILL, v. n. To be ſtript away; to come 
off in flakes or ſcoriæ. Tobit. 
PILLAGE, J. [pillage, French.] — 
1. Plunder; ſomething got by plundering or 


pilling. | Shakſpeare. 
155 The act of plundering. Shakſpeare. 
0PILLAGE. ». 4. [from the noun. ] To 


P under; to ſpoil. Arbuthnot, 


| PILLAGER. J. [from pillage.] A plunderer; 


2 


x ſpoiler, 


Chapman, 


1 cer ney ey Wee ET CIOs 


Atterbury . 


PIN 


PILLAR. J. [pilier, Fr. pilaſtro, Italian -] 


1. A column. Votton. 


2. A ſupporter; a maintainer, Shakſpeare. 
PILLARED. a. from pillar. ] 1 
1. Supported by columns. Milton. 


2. Having the form of a column. 
PI'LLION. /. [from pillow.] ] wi 
1. A ſoft ſaddle fet behind a horſeman for 
a woman to fit on. ; : Swift. 


2. A pad; a pannel; a low ſaddle, 3 


3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the 
borſe. 1 : 42 
PI'LLORY. /. [pillori, Fr. pillorium, low Lat. 1 

A frame erected on a pillar, and made with 

holes and folding boards, through which the 
heads and hands of criminals are put. Watts. 
To PILLORY. wv. 4. pillorier, Fr. from the 
. Noun, } To puniſh with the pillory. - C. of N 
PILLOW. g. {pyle, Sax. pulezve, Dutch, 
A bag of down or feathers laid under the h 


to ſleep on. Donne. 
To PUYLLOW. v. a. To reſt any thing on a 
- pillow. | „ 880 Milton. 
PI'LLOWBEER. 7 / The cover of à pil- 
PILLOWCASE. $ low. Seoift. 


- PILO'SITY. /. from piloſus, Lat.] Hain 


neſs. 
PILOT. . 


To PVLOT' v. 4. from the noun. ] To ſteer; 
to direct in the courſe. 


PLO TAGE. /. pilotage, Fr. from pilot. 


1. Pilot's fill; knowledge of coaſts. Rafe. 
2. A pilot's hire. Ainſworth, 
PI'LSER. /. The moth: or fly that runs into a 


flame, . ̃ĩͤ 
PIME'NTA. ſ. [pimept, French.) A kind 1 
of ſpice; Jamaica pepper; all- ſpice. Hill.. 


PIMP. /. inge, Fr. . Skinner. ] . One Fh 


provides gratifications for the luſt of others; 
a procurer; a pander. 


Pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch. ] He 
whoſe office is to ſteer the ſhip. Ben Jona. 


Poa 


PI'MPLED. 4. [from pimple.] Having red + 


puſtules; full of pimples. 5 
PIN. /. Nee French. ] 
1. A th 


head, uſed by women to faſten their clothes. 


: Pope. f 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of little value 
 . Spenſer, 


3- Any thing driven to hold parts together EL 


a peg ; a bolt. | 
4. Any lender thing fixed in another body. : 

5. That which locks the wheel to the ax'e,, - 

6. The central part. 

7. The pegs, 

relax their ſtrings. 

8. A note; a ſtrain. 


Milen-. 


Shakſpeare. © 
by which muſicians. intend ts "l 


# ] 


To PIMP. v. a. | from the noun.] To pros 
vide gratifications for the luſt of others; co 
ander. pores” bf Swift. © 
PIMPERNEL. /. [pimpernella, Latin } *A & 
„ i 2  , 1 £- + > 4 
PI'MPING. a. ,[ pimple menſch, a weak man, 
- Dutch. } Little; petty. - Skinner | 
PIM PL E. /. { pampette, French. ] A ſmall re © Þ 
puſtule. Aadiſn. 
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= 2. To gall; to fret. 


* wp 


Wu Hard vpon ; to be puzzling. 


©  PINCHEIST. 
PpPrNCHpENN V. 


=. 2. To languiſh with deſire. 
> To PINE. v. a. 


& FJ 
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which paſtry is wrought. Corbet. 
"x3. A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. 
7 PIN. v. 4.” from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſaſten with pins. Pope. 
. To faiten; to make faſt. Sbalſpeare. 
3 To join; to fix. Sbalſpeare. Digby. 
"+ [Prin'van, Sax. ] To ſhut up; to enclote ; 
to confine. ' © 
PINCASE. ſ. [pin and caſe.] A pincuſhion 
or ſmall 4 En. Yee) A gin 55 
PINCERS. ſ. [pincette, French.] 


1. An inſtrument by which nails are drawn, 


or any thing is gripped, which requires to be 


held hard. | 

2. The claw of an animal. 

T7 PINCH. v». a. [Pincer, French.] 
1. To ſqueeze between the fingers, or with 
the teeth. Shakſpeare. 

2. To hold hard with an inftrument. 


Spenſer. 
Addiſon. 


T0 ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or 


Avid. 9 | Sbalſpeare. 
4. To preſs between hard bodies. f 
Shakſpeare. 
To gripe; to oppreſs; to ſtrain. Ral. 
7. To diftreſs; to pain. Thomſon. 
8. To preſs; to drive to difficulties. Fats. 
9. To try thoroughly; to force out what is 
Contained within. Collier. 
To PINCH. v. 3. Fs 
"x. To act with force, ſo as to be felt; to bear 
Dryden. 
2. To ſpare; to be frugal. . Dryden. 
PINCH. /. {pirgon, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. A painful ſqueeze with the fingers. Dryden. 
. A gripe; a pain given. Sbakſpeare. 


. Oppreſſion; diſtreſs inflited, L'Efrange. 


4. Difficulty; time of diſtreſs. L'Efrange. 
fe [pinch, fft, and penny. ] 
' A miſer. Ainſcvortb. 
PENCUSHION. / is and ciſbion.] A ſmall 
© bag ſtuffed with bran or wool on which pins 
are ſtuck, LY Addiſon. 


- PINDUST. / 1 pin and duft. ] Particles of 


metal made by pointing pins. Digby. 


INE. ſ. [pirus, Latin. ] A tree. 4 


Jo PINE. v. 2. [piman, Sax. pifnen, Dutch. ] 


. To languiſhz to wear away with any kind 
* of miſery. N Spenſer. 
Sbalſpeare. 
. To wear out; to make to languiſh. S524. 

2. To grieve for; to bemoan in hience. Mi.. 


PINEAPPLE. . A plant. Ananas. 


. a. biene, French] Reſembling 


=— PINFEATHERED. 2. [pin and feather. ] 
= Not fledged ; having the feathers yet only be- 
- ÞAginnivg to ſhoot. 

> ->PUNFOLD. /. pinden, Sax. to ſhut up, and 


* y * 
a> — * 
"8 


—a pineapple.  'An epithet given by Des Cartes 


des the gland which he imagined the ſeat of the 


: > 


Arbutknot. 


Dryden. 


Fold.] A place in wl ich beaſts ate confined. 
+ Wor £ 8 * Alton. 
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| E A horny induration of the membranes of 
qt | Sbalſpeare. 


ee. PINGUID. 
10. A eylindrical roller made of wood, with 


Hooker. | 


PI'NOLE. . A ſmall cloſe j an encloſure. 
2 a. | Pinguis, Lat.] Fat; une. 
© "Tous: | 7:35; Morti 
PINHOLE. /. [in and Bale. ] A f wh 
| . mall 
ſuch as is made by the 8 of Fry, 


: | Wiſcmar, ' 

Ny JS. [ Pignon, French. ] hav 

_ e Joint of Ns wing remoteſt from the 

2. Shakſpeare ſeems to uſe it f 

mail hag e it for a feather or 

3- Wing. | Swift. 

4. The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering to 
that of a larger. 

5. Fetters for the arms. Air ſro: 
To PINION. v. a. from the noun.] mn 

1. To bind the wings. 

2. To confine by binding the wings. 

3. To bind the arm to the body. Diyder. 

4. To confine. by binding the elbows to the 


Hacex. 


ſides. Dryd 

5. To ſhackle; to bind. . Hale 
6. To bind to. Pepe, 

PINK. J. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] 

2. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gillifower 
kind. Pacer. 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, pirl- 
eyed. : | Shakipeare. 
3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. Shatſp, 
4. A colour uſed by painters, Dryter. 


G. [pingue, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow. 
ſterned ſhip. Shakſpeare, 
6. A fiſh; the minnow, Ainſaverth, 

To-PINK. v. n. | from pink, Dutch, an eye.] 
To work in eyeiet holes; to pierce in ſmall 
holes. Prim, 

To PINK. v. n. [pincken, Dutch. ] To wink 
with the eyes. L*Eftrarge. 

PINMAKER, /. [pin and male.] He who 
makes pins. 

PI/NMONEY. . [fin ard money.] Money 
allowed to a wife for her private expences 
without account. Addijon, 

PI'NNACE. ſ. | pinaſſe, Fr. pinnacia, Italian. } 
A boat belonging to a ſhip of war. It ſeems 

formerly to have fignified rather a ſmall ſloop 
or bark attending a larger ſhip, Raleigh, 

PI'NNACLE. ſ. [ pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat.] 
1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of the 
building. Clarendon. 
2. A high ſpiring point. Coꝛuley. 


PINNER. ſ. [from inna, or pinicn. ] 


1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe. 
Addiſen. 
2. A pinmaker. 6 Ainſabortb. 
PINNOCK. /. The tomtit. Ainſworth, 
PINT. g. [pinr, Szxon.] Half a quart; in 
medicine, twelve ounces; a liquid meaſure. 
PI'NULES. /. In aftronomy, the fights of an 
aſtrolabe. Ee Di8, 
PIONEER. .. pionier, from pien, obſolete, 
Fr.] One whoſe buſineſs is to level the ro2d, 
. throw up words, or ſink mines in military. 
Operations. | Fairfax. 
PIONING. {. Works of pioneers. Spenſere 
PIO US. 4. [fius, Lat. picux, Tron 
Is 


PIQU Nev: . [from "piguazt.] Sharpneſs; 


* 5 f the 4utles r teings 
? bee. 3 religious; 3 ſuch as is due to 


; Milton. 
. the duties of near relation. 
: Taylor. 


der the pearance of religion. 
3 pit * * King Cbarles. 


| prousLv. ad. Tfrom Plous.] In a pious 


manner; religiouſly z with regard, ſuch as is 
due to ſacred things. . * Philips. 


15 . A Pippes Dutch. ] 


Auxion with which fowls are troubled; 
15 pellicle that grows on the tip of their 
tongues. by Hudibras. 
'2; A ſpot on the cards. Addiſon. 


0: PIP, v. n. | Pipio, Latin.]. To chirp or 


as a bird. gener 


ih Leib, Welſh ; pipe, Saxon. ] 


1. Any long hoilow body; a tube. Wilkins. 
12 A tube of clay through which the fume of 


© wbaeco is drawn into the mouth. Bacon, 
3. An inftrument of wind muſick. Roſcom. 
4. The organs of voice and reſpiration : as, 
' the Wind-pipe. Peacham. 


5. The key of the voice. Sbalſpeare. 
5. An office of the exchequer. Bacon. 


7. [preps Dutch. , A liquid meaſure con- 


taining two hogſheads. ö Sbabſpeare. 
* PIPE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

7. To play on the pipe. Camden. 

2. 70 nk a ſhrill found.  Shakſpeare. 


PIPER, 7. {from Pipe. ] One who plays on the 
pe, 


PIPETREE. "= The machte. 
PI'PING. 4. from pipe. ] ] 
1. Weak; feeble; A. Shakſpeares 


Revelations. 


2. Hot; boiling. 


PYPKIN.. J. [diminutive of pize] A ſmall. 
*arthendboiter. Pope. 
by PIPPIN, 15 1 puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner. ] 


Ki Ne 


tartneſs, 


PU UANT.'a. [piquart, French. ] 


1, Pricking ; piercing; ſtimulating. Audiſe ins 
2 Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere, Bacon. 


ON AN TI v. ad. Sharply ; tartly. Locke. 
| PIE. , [pigue, French. 
1, An ill will; an offence taken; ; petty ma- 


"levolence. . © 5 Decay of Piety. 
2, A ſtrong paſſion.” | Hudibras. 
J. Point; nes ; punctilio. Dryden. 
7 'PIQUE. piguer, French, ] 
1 10 touch with envy or. virulency ; to put 
"Into fret. Prior. 
2. To otfend; to itritate. Pepe. 


pv 0 value; to fix reputation as on a point. 


T PIQUEER. See To PICXEER, 
PIMEERER, J. A robber; a plunderer. 
PIQUE' I. J. [ piquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 
PIRACY, fe LWeigaleia. ] The act or practice 


Locke * 


A robbing on be le. VMWaller. 


PIRATE, J [arupari;.]. 


1. A ſei robber. : han” Bacen. 


2, Any robber; purticulatly A vnokclel'er Wis 
_ 2 copies of other men. 


PITSMIRE. 7. my na, Sax. Piſmicre Dutch. 


PIs. J. {from the ver. Was animal 
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rob by ſea. ; Arbathnote 
To PIR ATE. Oo. 4. [pirater, French. ] To 
take by robbery. Pope. 


PIRA'TICAL. a. [ piraticus, Lat.] Preda- 
tory ; robbing ; conſiſting in robbery. Zn 
PISCARY. /. A privilege of fiſhing.  . 
PISCA'TION. - /. [ Piſcatio, Lat.] The a : 
or practice of fiſhing. | B. 
PI'SCATORY. a. 4 Pijcatorizs, Lug R.. 
lating to fiſhes. Addiſon. 
PISCI'VOROUS, 4. | piſcis and voro, Latia.] 
Fiſheating ; living on fiſh. R 
PISH, interj. A contemptuous exclamation. 


To PISH. v. n., [from the \nreedlion. F To- 
expreſs contempt. Pepe. 


L 
60 


r ik te, ate 
A a 


An ant; an emmet, I Priors 


To PISS. v. n. Lr, Tr. le, Dutch. | 
- To make water. L' Eftrange. . 


. 1 
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water. . 25 Pope. 
PI'SSABED. Þ A yellow flower growing = 
the graſs. - 
PI'SSBURNT. a. - Stained Sinks WES - 
PISTACHIO. / [ piftaccbis Italian. } The 


Piſtacles is a dry fruit of an wen figure, 
ſometimes called gib nut. Hill. 


' 
| 
| 
PISTE. f. [French.} The track or tread: | 


- 
Ry 
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a horſeman makes upon the ground he goes 
over. 


PISTILLA'TION. / [ pifittum; Lat.) The. 


ac of pounding in a mottar. Browne 
PISTOL. J. [| piftole, piſtolit, French.] A 
ſmall handgun. Cart udon. 


To . linie, French. To. 
+ ſhoot with a piſtol. 
PISTO'LE. þ | piftcle, French. A coin 1 
many countries and many degrees of wen 
PISTOLET. / 8 of piſtol. 
little piſtol. 2n - | 
PISTON. h [ pifton, . French. ] The move- | 
able part in ſeveral machines; as in pumps if 
and ſyringes, whereby the fuQtion or attrac- 1 
tion is cauſed; an embolus. — bh 
PIT. J. [pre, Saxon. ] | R LO UGIE i 
1. A hole in the ground. - ..* Bacenme 
2. Abyfs; profundity, Milton 18 
3. The grave. 5 Fam. 
4. The area on which cocks gabe. Hadibras. 
5+: The-middle part of the the atre. Dryden. 
6. Any hollow of the body: 155 tbe Pit * „ 
femach. > 
7. A dint made by the finger. 
Te PIT. v. 4a. 


1. To preſs into hollows, a "Sharp... 
2. To mark with hollows, as by the ſmallpox. 
PI'TAPAT. /. patte, parte, French. 
1. A flutter ; a palpitation. L 'Eftrange.. 
2. A light quick ſtep. Dryden. 
PITCH. / .| pic, Saxon; pix, Latin.) 
1. The retin of the pine ectiacied by fire and 
inſpiſſated. f * wn 
2. {From pics, Fr. Sinner. Any degree” 
of elevation or height. | Sate 1 
3. Higheſt riſe, Not uſed. Sbalſpeare 
+ State with W to lowneſs or height. 3 
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b be een Spee. 
Denbam. 


egree; rate. 


T7 PITCH. v. 4. [appicciare, Italian. 


1. To fix; to plant. Kuolles Dryden. 
. To order regularly. Hooker. 
3. To throw headlong 3 to caſt forward. Sh. 
7 To ſmear with pitch. Dryden. 


. To darken. - Shakſpeare.” 
| To pave, Ainſworth. 
75 PITCH. . . 

4. To light; to ig Mortimer. 
2+ To fall headlong. Dryden. 
2 To fix choice.  Hadibro:, 

.. To;fix a tent or temporary habitation.” pL, 

PITCHER. & [picher, French. Þ 1 


1. An earthen veſſel; a water pot. Sbotfpcers 
2. An jnſtrume nt to pieree the ground in 
- which any thing is to be fixed. Mortimer. 
PITCHFORK. . [ pitch. and fork. } A fork 
3 — corn is pitehed or 8 * 
wriſt. 
PETCHINESS. J. [from puch. Black nefs; 
darkneſs. 
PYTCHY. 4. [from pitch] 


1. Smeated with, pitch. 8 


2. Having the qualities of pitch. Weodward, ; 


3. Black; dark; diſmal. - Prior, 
Fr TCOAL. £-f ie and coal.} Foſſil coal, 
PFTEQUS. 2. from pity. } 

1. Sorrowful ; mourntul ; exciting pity. - 

2. Compaſfionate ; ; tender. Prior. 

» Wretched; paltry 5 pitiful. Milton. 
OUSLY. {from piteous.]J In a 
piteous manner. Shakſpeares 
PI'TEOUSNESS. {- [from pics] Sorrow. 
fulneſs; tenderne:s.. 


* PITFALL. / {pit and fall} A pit dug and 


covered, into which à paſſenger - 


pectedly. | 
PITH. /. { pitte,. Dutch. $+4 
1. The marrow of the phat; the Loft part in 


Is unex- 


_Saxdys, 


the midſt of the wood. . Bacon. 
2. Marrow. Dionne. 
3. Strength; force. Sbalſpeare. 


4. Energy; cogency; fulne ſs of ſentiment ; 
cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and ſtyle. 
Weight ; movement; principal part. Sha#/. 
8. The quinteſfence; the chief part. Shak. 
PYTHILY. ad. from pitby.] With ſtrength ; ; 
with cogency ; with force. 


PrTHIN Ess. ＋. e pithy.] * Energy; - 


ſtrength. . Spenſer. 
PIT HLESS. @. 8 pith. ]- 
1. Wanting pi _ Sbatſpeare: 
2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
PITHY. a. [from pith. ] 15 
1. Conſiſting of pith. | Philips, 
2. Strong; forcible z energetick. Addiſon. 


PI'TIA BLE.. a. ¶ pitoyable, Fr. from - pity. ] 
- Deſerving pity. Atterbury. 

PITIABLENESS. ; State of deſerving pity. 
Kettlewell 


PIT IFUL. a. [ pity and full. ] 
1. Melancholy; ; moving compaſſion e 
2. Tender; compaſſionate. Sbalſpeare. 
2 8 ; e GE Fn 


- PFFILESNESS. /. 


FLA 
PI'TIFULLY. ad. | fro 
1. Mournfully; [ ner 
- compaſſion. 
2. Contemptibiy; 1 defpicably. 
PITIFULN ESS. 1 [from piriful,] | 
1. Tenderneſs; mercy; compaſſion. Sidney. 


2. Deſpicableneſs; contemptibleneſs 


PFTILESLY: ad, [from Pitileſs.] Without 


Til let ſon. 


1. Unmercifulneſs, 
PI'TILESS. a aer Pity.) Fanning pity ; 
, wanting compaffi In; mercileſs. Fairfax, 
PETMAN. **: pie and man.] He that in 
- fawing<imber works below in the pit. Moxor. 
vr S . it and ſaze.] The large ſaw 
vuftd by two men, of whom one is in the pit. 
Moran. 
PI'TTANCE. of [ itrance, Fr. pietantia, Ital.] 
1. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery, 
2. A ſmall portion. Shatſpeare 
PI'TUITE. 4 DPiraite, Fr. Fituita, — 
Fhles Sm. Arbuthn, 
PITU'ITOUS. 7. C Pituitoſus, Lat. pituiteux, 


French. ] Conſiſting of phlegm. Arbutbnt. 4 


PITY: fe Las Fr. Pieta, Italian. ] 
1. Compa 
tenderneſs for pain or vneaſineſs. Calamy. 


2. A groupd of PFity; a ſobject of pity or of 
grief. Baur, 


„PTV, v. a [ pitoyer, French. ] To com- 


— Paſſionate miſery; to regard with tenderneſs 
on account of ' unhappineſs. - Addiſon 
To PIT V. v. n. To be compaſſionate. Ferem, 
PI'VOT. fo [pivet, Fr.] A pin on which 
any thing turns. Dryder, 
PIX. , Pixis, Lat-] A little cheſt or box, in 
which the conſecrated hoſt is kept. Hanmyr, 
PLACABULITY. 2 Je [from placable.] 
PLA'CABLENESS, Willingneſs to be ap- 
- - peaied; poſlibility to be appeaſed. 
PLA'CABLE. a. | placabilis, Latin. Will 
ing or poſſible to bs appeafed. Milton, 
PLACA'RD. . { placard, r.] An edict; 
PLAC ART. [ a declaration; a manifeſto, 


To PLA'CATE., wv. 4. [ places, Latin. Ts 


- appeaſe; to reconcile, This word is uſed. in 
Scotland. | Potis, 


PLACE. ſ. | place, French. : 
1. Particular portion of ſpace. Ale 
2. Locality ; ubiety; local relation. Locke. 


3. Local exiſtence. Revelation, 
4. Space in general. Davies 

5. Separate room. Shakſpeare. 
5. A ſeat; a reſidence; a manſion. - a 


"ons Paſſage i in writing. 


38. Ordinal relation: think on piety in the yy | 
place, and knowledge in the ſecond. Spefatore |. 
9. State of actual operation; * 7 | 

. pawwer is irreſiſtible, courage has no place. Ha: 
10. Aft. ſtate of being. E . Swift, 


11. Rank; order of priority: place amng 
: equals is Hot eaſily ſettled, 5 
12. Precedence; priority: tbe ge groes 
the older place. Ben Farjot« 


| + . ook change, * 1 


F 
4 


in a manner that W 


Clar; Ha. | 


non; ſympathy with miſery; | 


Sha peur. 


14. Ran; ; 


pP l. A 


_ . Room; way 3 fpace for appearing or act- 
lng given by l 2, Dryden. 
15. Groun Hammend. 


16. Station 1 ike. nie. Duty of Man. 
7 PLACE: v. a. placer, French. ] 
1. To put in any place, rank, condition, or 


| office. Exodus. D den. 
Fs Tofix; to fene eee Tocle. 
To put out at intere Pope. 
7 CER." from place.] One who = 
| 0 PLACID. Ft Jacidus, Latin, ] 
1 Gentle; quiet; not _— Bacon. 
2. Soft ; kind ; mild. Milton. 


PLACIDLY. al, Mildly ; gently. Boyle. 


ralf. / [lacitum, Latin. ] Decree; de- 


termination. Glanville, 
PLA'CKET, or W l. . A petticoat. 
| PLAGIARISM. "A Gori ne iary.] Literary 
theft; adoption of though ts or . of 
Swift ts 


another. | 
PLAGIARY. 7. [from plagium, Latin.] 
1. A thief in licerature; one who ſteals the 
thoughts or writings of another, South. 
2. The crime of literary theft. Brown, 


| PLAGUE; /. [plagbe, Dutch 5 Ü.] 


1% Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently contagious 
and deftruQive. Bacon. 
2. State of miſery. Pſalms. 
30 Any thing troubleſome or vexatious. Prior. 
Jo PLAGUE. v. g. [from the noun. ] 
q 7, Toinfe& with peſtilence. 
2. Fo infect with diſeaſe; to oppreſs with ca- 


Ait 7. Sbatſ. Milton. 
be To — 70 to teaſe; to vex; to haraſs; 
0 torment 3 Collier. 


ngen v. ad. [from plaguy.] Vexa- 
' floully ; horribly. n 1 ryden. 
PLA'GUY. 2. from N. Vexatious; 
troubleſome. Donne. 
PLATCE. . [Plate, Dutch. 1 A flat fiſh. 
PLAID, A ſtriped or variegated cloth; an 
outer Tooſe weed worn much by the high- 
* landers in Scotland. 
AN. 4. [planusy Latin.] 8 
1. Smooth; leyel; flat; free from protube- 
| rence or erereſcences 3 Spenſer. 
| b. Void of ornament; ſimple. Dryden. 
* 3 A ſubtle; not ſpecious ; not 


* 3 ues 5 open; Hammond. 
oneſtly fincere ; not ſofc 
* = : n 2 
ere are. Shak; 
Tie J Clear; diſcernible; not * 0 


Denham, 


wt yaried by much art; fimple. Sidney. 


thout ornamental 
© Not 0bſearel, WOES 
Diſtinctiy; : articulately. | Mark, 
1 ; with rough fincerity. Addiſon. 
SLY Plane, French. ] Level ground 
3 fl far expanſ erpanſe; often a field o 
Hayward. Davies. 


em, 55. 4 [frow the 224 ] To level; 
r 
[End aindre Je ains, Fr. 
We. Ie wil EF 5455 


PLANET. / [plareta, Lat. nag. 


PLA 


PLAINDEA'LING.* a. [plain and deal.] 
Acting without art. L' Eftrangee 
PEAINDEA'LING. . Management void of 


art; fincerity. Dryden. 
PLA'INLY.. ad. from plain. ] | 

1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2. Not ſubtilly; not 1 ' 

3. Without ornament. | 

4. Without gloſs; fincerely. | 20 

5. In earneſt; fairly. 5 Claren 


6. Evidentiy; clearly; not obſcurely. Milt. 


PLAINNESS. /. [from plain. ] 
1. Levelneſs; flatneſs. 
2. Want of ornament; want + ſhow. Pope. 
3. Openneſs; rough ſincerity. 
4. Artleſſneſs; ſimplicity. 
PLAINT. ,. [Plainte, French, 
1. Lamentation; complaint; lament. Sidney. 
2. Exprobation of injury. Bacon. 
3. Expreſſion of ſorrow. Motton. 
PLA'INTFUL, a. [plaint and full.] Co 
plaining ; audibly ſorrowful. Sitnehe 


Dryden. 


PLAN TIFF. J. [plaintiff, Er. He that 
commences a ſuit in law againſt another: 
oppoled to the defendant. * Dryden. 

PLAINTIFF. a. [plaintif, French. ] Com- 
laining. Not in uſe. Prior. 


PLA'INTIVE. a. [plaintif, French. W 
plaining ; lamenting; expreſſive of forrow. 
FLAINWORK. 
dlework as difflogwithed from — 


PLAIT. . Teorrupted from plight or 5 ha #7 
A fold; a double. Phi] 
To PLAIT. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To fold ; to double. 


2. To weave; to braid, Peter. 
To intangle; to involve. | Shakſpeares 


PLATTER. h [from #1air.] He that plaits. 


PLAN. g. [plan, French. p 
1. A ſcheme; a form; a model. Addis. 
or ichnography. 


2. A plot of any building, 
To PLAN, wv. 4. [from the noun. ] 


ſcheme; to form in deſigag. Popes 


PLAN ARY. a. Pertaining to a plane. Dick. 
PLA'NCHED. 4. [from Plarch. ] Made of 
boards. Spal ſpeare. 


PI. ANC HER. f. [plancher, French. | A 
board ; a plank. Bac nu. 
PLANCHING. / 
the floors in a building. 
PLANE. /. [ptanus, Latin. ] : 
1. A level ſurface. | beh. 
2+ [plane, Fr.] An inſtrument by which the 
ſurfaces of boards are ſmoothed. Maxon. 
To PLANE. v. a. [| planer, French.] 
10 To level; to ſmooth ; to free from in- 
equalities. Arbuthnots 
2. To ſmooth with a plane. - Moxone 
PLANE-TREE. ſ. [ platanus, Latin; plane, 
Platane, Fr.] The introduction of this tree 


into England, is owing to the great lord chan- 
cellor Bacon. Millers 


P la — 
nets are the erratick or wandering ſtars? we 
now number the earth among the 4 45 ets, 


; _ we know j it moves ons ae 
T 8 
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S8 idney. | 


[plain and work. ] Nee- . 


In carpentry. 1 The lying 
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The moon is accounted among the ſecondary 
planets, fince the moves round the earth. 
| Harris. 
 PLA'NETARY. . [elanetaire, French; from 
Planet.] 3 
1. Pertaining to the planets. Granville, 
2. Under the dominion of any particular 
planet. Dryden. 
3. Produced by the planets. Shakſpeare. 
4. Haying the nature of a planet; erratick, 
| Blackmore. 
PLANE'TICAL. a. [from p/anet.] Pertaining 
to planets. Brown. 
PLA'NETSTRUCK. a. [Planet and frike.] 
- Plaſted. Suckling. 
 PLANIFO'LIOUS, 2. [flanus and folizm, 
Latin.] Flowers are ſo called, when made 
up of plain leaves. Die. 
 PLANIME'TRICAL. 4. [from þlarimetry. ] 
Pertaining to the menſuration of plain ſur- 
faces. ; 
PLANIUMETRY. . [planus and tre-] 
The menſuration of plain ſurfaces. 
PLANIPE'TALOUS. 4. [planus, Lat. and 
rab. Flatleaved, as when the ſmall 
flowers are hollow 'only at the bottom, but 
flat upward, as dandelion and ſuccory. 
To PLA'NISH. v. a. from plane. ] To poliſh ; 
to Amooth. A word uſed by manufac- 


turers. 
PLA'NISPHERE. /. [p/onus, Lat. and ſphere. ] 
A ſphere projected on a plane. 
PLANK. /. [p/anche, French. ] 
board. | Chapman. 
To PLANK. v. a. [from the noun. ] Jo co- 
ver or lay with planks. © Dryden. 
 PLANOCO'NICAL. a. [lanus and conus, 
Lat.] Level on one fide and conical on 
others. Grew. 
PLA'NOCONVERX. a. [planus and conveoxas. ] 
Lat.] Flat on the one fide and convex on 
the other. Newton. 
PLANT. . [plante, Fr. plarta, Latin.) ; 
1. Any thing produced from leed ; any ve- 
getable production. 
2. A ſapling. | Shakſpeare. 
3. [Planta, Lat.] The ſole of the foor. 
To PLANT. v. a. [plante, Lat. planter, Fr.] 


1. To put into the ground in order to grow; 


to ſet; to cultivate. 
2. To procreate; to generate. Shakſpeare. 
3. To place; to fix. Dryden. 
4. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh: as, zo plant a 
colony. © *- Bacon. 
5. To fill or adorn with ſomething planted : 
© as, be planted the garden or the country. 
6. To direct p:operly :. as, 7 plant a cannon. 
PLA'NTAGE. /. [plantagio, oo An herb, 
or herbs in general. © Shakſpeare. 
PLA'N TAIN. /. [planiain, French. ] 5 
1. An herb. More, 


PLANTER. , Tplanterr, French, ] 


: To PLA'STER. 9. 4. Plaſtrer, 


A thick ſtrong 


*PLA 


2. The place planted. 
3+ A colony. 
4. Introduction; 


King Charly, 


Bacon. 


eſtabliſhment. K. Clan 


PLA'NTED. a. [from plant.] Th; 
. his 
ſeems in Sbakſpeare to zit ſettled ; _ 
grounded. EP 


1 0 - h + »,» ; 
en 157 who ſows, ſets, 8 Cuitivates 5 a 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Wet. 
Indian colonies. TE Os Licks 
3. One who diſſeminates or introduce . 
PLASH. /, [ plaſche, Dutch, ] | N 
1. A ſmall lake of water, or puddle. Bacon 
2. Branch partly cut off and bound to ch 
branches. Mertimer 
To PLASH. v. a. [laser, French.} To 
interweave branches. Evelyn 
PLA SHV. a. [from plaſb.] Watery ; filled 
with puddles. B etterton 
PLASM. / Ie. A mould; a matrix 
| in which any thing is caſt or formed. Wed, 
PLASTER. / [from g. 
1. Subſtance made of water and ſome abſor- 
bent mates ſuch as chalk or lime well pul- 
veriſed, with which walls are overlaid, Pepe, 
2. A glutinous or adheſive ſalve. Shatkſpeare. 
French, 
1. To overlay as with plaſter. Bacon, 
2. To cover with a medicated plaſter. 
PLA'STERER. / [p/aftrier, French; from 


Fla Ter. [ 
1. One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with 
plaſter, Shakſpeart, 


2. One who forms figures in plaſter. Wettr, 
PLA'STICK.. a. [gung.] Having the 
power to give form, Prier. 
PLASTRON. . hv, A piece of lea» 
ther ſtuſted, which fencers uſe, when they 
teach their ſcholars, in order to receive the 
puſhes made at them, Dryden. 
To PLAT. v. a. [from plait.] To weave; to 
make. by texture. Addiſon, 
PLAT. /. [plot .Saxon.] A ſmall piece of 
ground. : Milton. 
PLA'TANE. f. [ Platane, French; platanus, 
Latin.] The plane tree. _ Milton. 
PLATE. ſ. [ plate, Dutch; plague, French.] 
1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. $6, 


2. Armour of plates. ; | Spenſer. 
3. [Plata, Spaniſh. ] Wrought fiver 
ig. 


4. [Plat, French; platta, Italian. ] A ſmall 
ſhallow veſſel of metal on which meat 1s eaten. 


To PLATE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 4 
1. To cover with plates, Sandys. 
2. To atm with plates. Shakſpearts 

Newton. 


3. To beat into laminæ or plates. 
PLA'TEN. /. Among printers, the flat part of 
the preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 


— — ng. 


n 


2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears PLA“ TFTORM. /. [plat, flat, French, and 


an eſculent fruit. . | Waller. im] f 
| PLA'NTAL. a. [from plant.] Pertaining to 1. The. ſketch of any thing horizontally de- 
j plants. Not uſed. ' _ Glanvilles lineated; the ichnography. Sarchi. 
1 PLANTA'TION. , Lplontatio, Lat. 2. A place laid out aſter any model. Phet 
1. The act or practice of ptanting. | 3. A levet place befote a fortifications Shel 
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PL A 
| 1 A ſcheme; a plan- Weedward. 
pLATICK aſpect᷑. In aſtrology, 15 a ray caſt 
from one planet to another, not exactly, but 
but within che orbit of its own light. Ball. 


O ON. {. [corruption of peloten, Fr. 
Ro — 5 of muſketeers. 1 


PLATTER. / [from Plate. } A large diſh, 


generally of earth. | Dryden. 
l 6 }. Applauſe, Denhom. 


PLAUSIBULITY. /.  [plaufoilite, French. ] 
Speciouſneſs; ſuperticial appearance 2 5 


PLAU'SIBLE. a. [plaufible, French. ] Such 


as gains approbation; ſuperficiaily pleaſing or 
taking; ſpecious 3 popular. Clprendons 
PLAU'SIBLENESS. ſ. {from p/aufible. } Spe- 

ciouſneſs ; ſhow of right. Sanderſon. 
PLAU'SIBLY; ad. [from plauſible. ] 

1. With fair ſhow; ſpeciouſly. Collier. 
2. With applauſe. Not in uſe. Bron. 
PLAU'SIVE. a. [ from plaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. | 
2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe. Shakſp. 
V. v. 1. [ple zan, Saxon. 
2 ſport; LG: or to do ſomething 
not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. Milton. 

2. To toy; to act with levity. Milton. 

3. To be diſmiſſed from work. Shakſpeare. 

& To trifle; to act wantonly and thought- 


#7 elly, | Temt le. 


. Todo ſomething fanciful. Shakſpeare. 
6. To-praQife ſarcaſtick merriment. Dope. 
7. To mock; to practiſe illuſion. Shakſp. 
8. To game; to contend at ſome game. Shak, 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful. Ad. 
10. To touch a muſical inftrument. Clan. 
11. To operate; to act. Uſed of any thing 
in motion: as, be cannons play. Cheyne. 
12. To wanton ; to move irregularly : zhe 
leaves play with the wind. ' Dryden. 
13, To perſonate a drama. Sbalſpeare. 
14 To repreſent a character.. Donne. 
15. To act in any certain character. Collier. 
9 PLAY, UV. A, 340 N . 
1. To put in action or motion: as, be played 
bis canon.” oo 7 
2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick, Gay. 
3. To act a mirthful character. Milton. 
4 To exhibit dramatically. - Shakſpeare, 
5, To act; to per form. Sidney. 


PLAY, { | 
1. Action not impoſed ; not work. 


2. Amuſement ; ſport. Milton, 


% A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any 
thing in which characters are repreſented by 


Aualogue and action. | - Dryden. 


4. Game; practice of gaming; conteſt at a 
game. a = | Shakſpeart. 
f Practice in any conteſt. Tillotſon. 
Action; employment; office. Dryden. 
7. Praftice; action; manner of acting. Sid. 
9. Act of touching an inſtrument. | 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A ſtate of agitation or ventilation. Dry. 
11. Room for motion, © Mexon. 


* 


MEE 
12. Liberty of acting; ſwing. 


dramatick compoſitions. 


Addiſon. 
PLA'YBOOK. J. [play and book] Book of 


Swift. 


PLA'YDAY. /. [pi and day.] Day exempt 


from taſks or work. 


Sri. 


PLA'YDEBT. /. [lay and debt.] Debt con- 


tracted by gaming. 
PLA VER. /. [from play.] 
1. One who plays. 

2. An ider; a lazy perſon. 
3. Actor of dramatick ſcenes. 

4. A mimick. 


A. buthnet 0 


Shakſpeare. 
Sidney. 
Dryden. 


5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 


1 Samuel. 


6. One who acts in play in any certain 


manner. 


PLA'YFELLOW. /. [play and ſelloo.] Com 


panion in amuſement. 


Carew. 


penſer. 


PLA'YFUL. a. [play and full. Sportive; 
A 


full of levity. 


d ſon. 


PLA'YGAME. T. [play and game.] Play of 


children. 


Lotte. 


PLAYHOUSE. /, [play and Honſe.] Houſe 
where dramatick performances are re>reſented. 


S:illing fleet. 


PLA'YPLEASURE. . [lay and Pleaſure. ] 


Idle amuſement. 


AcGNs 


PLA'YSOME. a. [ply and ſeme.] Wanton 


full of levity. 


PLA'YSOMENESS. J {from playſcme.] Wan- 


tonneſs; levity. 


La VTHING. J [play and thing.] Tey; 


thing to play with. 
PLA'Y WRIGHT. 

maker of plays. 
PLEA. ſ. { plaid, old French. ] 

1. The act or form of pleading. 


2. Thing offered or demanded in pleading. 


3. Allegation. 
4. An apology; an excuſe. 


To PLEACH. v. 4. [Her, Fr.] To bend; 
| | Shatkſpeares 
To PLEAD. v. n. [plaider, French. ]] 
1. To argue before a court of juſtice. . Gran. 
2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or perſuaſive 
way for or againſt; to reaſon with another. 


to interweave. Not in uſe, | 


3. To be offered as a plea. 
To PLEAD. v. 4. 
I. To defend; to diſcuſs. 


2. To allege in pleading or argument. Spenſer. 


3. To offer as an excuſe. 


PLEADABLE. a. [from plead. ] Càpable to be 


alleged in plea, 


- PLEA'DER. ſ. [plaideur, French. 
1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. Sv, 
2. One who ſpeaks for or agaitiſt. Shakſpegre, 
'PLEA*DING. /. from plead. ] Act or form of 


pleading. 


PbEA'SANCE. /. [plaiſance, Fr.] Gayety; 


pleaſantry. Obſolete. 


PLEA'SANT. 4. [plalſant, French. ] 


1. Delightful; giving delight. 
2. Grateful to the ſenles, , 
3. Good humoured; cheerful. 
4. Gay; lively; merry. 

R r 2 


. [play and Toright.] A 
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5 Popes 


_ Milton. 
Milton, 


'* Dryden. 
D ryden . 


Shaikpeares 
Iden. 


Dryden. 
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Swoifts 
Spen/ere 
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5. Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than PLENARILY. ad. [from plenary.] Fully; 
7 


Pleaſant; delightful. Objiolete. Abet. 4. A tate in which enough is had and en- 
PLEBET'AN. ſ. [leben, French; plebeius, joyed. | | Fath 
: Latin.) One of the lower people. Szeift. PLEONASM. /, [pleoraſmus, Latin.] A 
PLEBETYAN. a. „„ figure of rhetorick, by which more words at 
1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. uſed than are neceſſary. : 

2+ Belonging to the lower ranks. Milten, PLESH. /. [A word uſed by Sperſer inſtead a 

2+ Vulgar; low; common. , Pacer. F#lafb.) A puddle; a boggy marth. . 

PLEDGE. ,. [pleige, Fr. picggio, Italian. } PLETHORA. /. [from un.] Tit 


* 


uvͤſe. Locke. completely. Ao 
PLEA'SANTLY. ad. [from pleaſant.] PLE'NARINESS, ,. [from Plenary.] Fang 
1. In fuch a manner as to give delight. completeneſs, 5 
2. Gayly;z*merrily ; in good humour. Claren. PLENARY. 4. [from plenus, Lat.] Full; 
3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. Brome. complete. "IR, 
PLEA'SAN TNESS. /. | from pleaſant. ] PLENARY, ſ. Decifive procedure. 4 FA 
1. Delightfulneſs ; ſtate of being pleaſant. PLENILUNARY. a. {from Plenilunium La 
2. Gayety; cheertulneſs; merriment. Till. Relating to the full moon. F 
PLEASAN TRV. /. [ plaiſanterie, French. ] PLE'NIPOTENCE. /. [from plenus and poten: 
1. Gayety; merriment. Adaiſon. tia, Latin. ] Fulneis of power. 
2. Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. Addiſon. PLENIPOTENT. a. | plenipotens, Latin,] 
To PLEASE. v. a. | placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr.]  Inveſted with full power, Milton 
1. To delight; to gratify ; to humour. Pope. PLENIPOTENTIARY. /. [ plenipotentiaire, 
2. To fatisfy; to content. Shakſpeare. French.] A negotiator inveited with full 
3. To obtain favour from. ilton. power. | Stilling fleet, 
4. To be PLEASED. To like. A word of PLE'NIST. ſ. [from plenus, Latin, ] One that 
ceremony. | ; Drygen. holds all ſpace to be full of matter. Boyle. 
To PLEASE. v. = PLE'NITUDE. ſ. [plenitudo, from plenus, 
1. To give pleaſure,  Miltcn, Latin; plenitude, French]! 
* 2, To gain approbation. Heſca. 1. Fulneſs; the contrary to vacuity. Bentley, 
3. To like; to chooſe. Pope. 2. Repletion ; animal fulneſs; plethory. 
4. To condefcend ; to comply. Sbalſpeare. 3+ Exuberance; abundance. Bacon. 
PLEA SER. /. [| from pleaſe.] One that courts 4. Completeneſs. Pricr. 
Rrour. | ARES PLE'N'TE@US. a. [from plenty. ] 
LEA'SINGLY. ad. [from plæaſng.] In ſuch 1. Copious; exuberant; abundant, Milton, 
a manner as to give delight. Pepe. 2. Fruitful ; fertile. | Mil, 
PLEA'SING NESS, /. ¶fiom pleaſing. ] Quality PLE'NTEOUSLY. ad. from plentecus. ] Co- 
af giving delight. | ; ' piouſly 3 abundantly ; exuberantly. Shah, 
| PLEA'SEMAN. /. [pleaſe and man.] A pick- PLENTEOUSN ESS. / [from plenteous,] 
thank; an officious fellow. Shakſpeare. Abundance ; fertility, Geneſis, 
"| PLEA'SURABLE. a. {from pleaſure. } De- PLENTIFUL. a. [plenty and full.] Copious; 
{| * lightful; full of pleaſure. Bacen. abundant z exuberant ; fruitful. Raleigh, 
ö PLEASURE. /, [plaiſir, French. ] PLE'NTIFULLY. ad. | from plentiful.] Co- 
j | 1. Delight; gratification of the mind or pioufly; abundantly. ddifon 
© fenſes. | South, PLENTIFULNESS. /. [from plentiful.) The 
| 2. Looſe gratification, 9 ſtate of being plentiful; abundance fertility, 
| 3. Approbation. Vals. PLENTY. ſ. I from plenus, Lat. full. 
N JI. What the will dictates. Shakſpeare, 1. Abundance; ſuch a quantity as is more 
4 5. Choice; arbitrary will. Brown. than enough. Locle, 
To PLEASURE. v. a. [ from the noun.] To 2. Fruitfulneſs; exuberance. Thomſon 
* pleaſe; to gratify. _ Tilletſom. 3. It is uſed, I think improperly, for pln 
' PEEA*'SUREFUL. a. lea ſure and fall. ] tiful. Shakſpeart 
? 
$ 


| 1 1. Any thing put to pawn. ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of bv. 
_ 2. A gage; any thing given by way of war- mours than is agreeable to a natural ſtat of 
| = rant or ſecurity; a pawn: Rabe health ö | Arbuthuit, 7 
| 3. A ſurety; a bail; an hoſtage. Raleigb. PLETHORE'TICK. F 3. [from pl 
or To PLEDGE. v. 4. { plciger, French; picggiare, PLETHO'RICK. Having a full habit. | 
| | Italian. ] | PLE'THORY. ſ. [ plethore, French; fro | 
| | ; * 2. To put in pawn. | Pipe. n Saga. ] Fulneſs of habit. Arbuthu'. 7, 
| ; "Roz TO on earns or ſecurity. Shou) PLE'VIN. J. [eleuvine, Fr. plevina, lau = : 
3 : Lo ſecure by a pledge. k/peare. In law, a warrant or aſſurance. . + BR | 
| ö 4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup PLEURISY. J. [NEH Peri wi Pj 
| N or health after another. Sbalſpeare. inflammation of the pleura, remedied y ; ; 
| r fo [plogghe, Dutch.) e. cuation, ſuppuration, or , F . | ; 
(- * $ of lint. = - iſeman. together. a | 
_ PLEADS. 2 / Tpliades, Lat. ebe. PLEURYTICAL.T , Thom ger. 14 
PP EIADES. 1 A northern conſtellation. PLEURITICX. : 1. Di PL, 
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To PLOD. v. n. ¶ plceghen, Dutch. Skinner. ] PLUCK. / [from the verb.] 


FLOUGH. , {plog, Saxon. ] 


pLO L u 


1. Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. 


Arbuthnot. 1. An inſtrument with which the furrows are 
2, Denoting a pleuriſy. Wijemar, cut in the ground to receive the ſeed, Mort. 
PLUABLE. a. [ pliable, from plier, French.) 2. A kind of plane. Ainſworth. - 


1. Eaſy to be bent ; flexible. Seuth, To PLOUGH. v. n. To practiſe aration ; to 


2. Flexible of diſpoſition eaſy to be per- turn up the ground to receive ſeed. Jaiab. 
ſuaded. 5 8 d To PLOUG H. Vs As 
PLYABLENESS. f. [from. pliable. ] 1. To turn up with a plough. Dryden. 


1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 2. To bring to view by the plough. Mood. 
2. Flexibility of mind. South, 3. To furrow ; to divide, Addiſon. 
PLFANCY. /. [from pliant.] Eaſineſs to be 4. To tear; to hollow. Shakſpeare. 
bent. | Addiſen. PLOU'GHBOY.7. | plough and boy. ] A boy 
PLYANT. a: I pliant, French. 6 
1. Bending ; tough; flexile ; flexible; lithe; boy. Watts. 


limber. Addiſon. PLOU'GHER. /. [from plough.] One who 
2. Eaſy to take a form. Dryden. ploughs or, cultivates ground. Spenſer. 
3. Eaſily complying. Bacon. PLOUGHLA'ND. /. { plough and —_— A 
4. Eafily perſuaded. South. farm for corn. on ne. 


PLYANTNESS. /. [from pliant.] Flexibility; PLOU'GAHMAN. /. | plough and man.] 


roughneſs. | South, 1. One that attends or uſes the plough; a 
PLICATURE. ?: fe. [Plicatura, from plico, cultivator of corn. Taylor. 
PLICA'TION. Lat.] Fold; double. 2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick. Sbakſpeare. 
PLIERS. ſ. [from ply.] An inſtrument by 3. A ftrong laborious man. Arbutbnot. 


which any thing is laid hold on to bend it. PLOU'GHMONDAY. /. The Monday after 
7 PLIGHT. v. a. ¶ plicbten, Dutch. ] Twelfth-day- Tuſſere 
1, To pledge; to give as ſurety. Shakſp. PLOU'GHSHARE. F. [ plough and ſhare. Þ 
2. [from plico, Lat.] To braid; to weave. Sp. The part of the plough that is perpendicular 
PLIGHT. /. {phbr, Saxon. ] to the coulter, Sidney. 
1. Condition; ſtate. Shakſpeare. To PLUCK. v. a. [ ploccian, Saxon. 


2. Good caſe. > = Ts 1. To pull with nimble neſs or force; to ſnatch ; 

3. Pledge; gage. [from the verb.] Shakſp. to pull; to draw; to force on or off; to force 
«-& . to plight.] A fold; a pucker; a up or down. Gay. 
double; a purfle; a plait. Spenſer. 2. To ſtrip of feathers. Shakſpeare. 


PLINTH. fo IN.] In architecture, is 
that ſquꝛre member which ſerves as a found- 
ation to the baſe of a pillar. Harris. 


3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A prover- 
bial expreſſion for · taking up or reſuming of 
courage. a Knolles. 


I, To toil; to moil; to drudge; to travel. 1. A pull; a draw; a ſingle act of plucking. 


2. To travel laboriouſly. Shakſpeare. L' Eftranges 
3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. Hudibras, 2. The heart, liver, and lights of an — 
PLODDER. /. [from p/od.] A dull heavy PLU'CKER. . [from plack.] One that 
laborious man. | Shakſpeare, plucks. Sbalſpeare. 
PLOT. f. [plox, Saxon.] PLUG. /. ¶ plugg, Swediſh ; pluggbe, Dutch. J 
1. A ſmall extent of ground. Tuſſer. A ſtopple; any thing driven hard into ano- 
2. A plantation laid out. Sidney. ther body. Boyle. Swift." 


j To PLUG. v. x. [from the noun.] To ſtop 
4. A conſpiracy; a ſecret deſign formed with a plug. | Sharp. 
2ganſt another, 2 Daniel. PLUM. /. plum, plumxneop, Saxon. ] 

5. An intrigue ; an affair complicated, in- 1. A fruit with a ſtone. 


3. A form; a ſcheme; a plan. Spen er. 


Locle. 
Shakſp. 


volved, and embarraſſed. , Roſcommon, 2, Raiſin ; grape dried in the ſun. 

6. Stratagem z ſecret combination to any ill 3. The ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds. 
end, | Milton. In the cant of the city. Addiſon. 
7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 4. A kind of play, called How many plums 
LOT. v. n. {from the noun. ] | for a penn). Ainſtwortb. 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt ano-— PLU'MAGE. ſ. [ plumage, French. ] Feathers 
ther, commonly againſt thoſe in authority. ſuit of feathers, Bacon. 
. Dryden. PLUMB. , { plomb, French.] A plummet; 

2. To contrive; to ſcheme. Wotton, a leaden weight let down at the end of a line. 

To PLOT, . a. | Moxens 
1. To plan 3 to contrive.  _ Dryden. PLUMB. ad. [from the noun. ] Perpendicularly 

2, To deſcribe according to ichnography. to the horizon. . 


LO T TER. / [from plor.] i 
1, Confpirator: ; 
2, Contriver, 3 

l fi ER, „ luvier French ; 
Latin.) Herbig een 


To PLUMB. v. a. [from the noun. }] IS 
Dryden. 1. To ſound; to ſearch by a line with a 
Shakſpeare. weight at its end. Swifts 
Pluuialis, 2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
Carew. PLU'MBER. /. [ plombier, French. ] One who 
works upon lead, Commonly written #/ummer. 
- ; Rr 3 : - PLU M- 
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PLU'MBERY. /. [from plumber.] Works of 
lead; the manufactures of a plumber. 

PLU'MCAKE. . [lum and cake.) Cake 
made with raifins. h Hudibras. 

PLUME. ſ. [ plume, French; pluma, Latin. 


1. Feather of birds. Milton. 
2. Feather worn as an ornament. C&Chbakſp. 
2. Pride; tower.ng mien, Sbabſpeare. 


4. Token of honour; prize of conteſt. itt. 

5. Plume is a term uſed by botaniſts for that 

part of the ſeed of a plant, which in its growth. 

becomes the trunk. Dincqy. 
'To PLUME. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. Mortimer. 
2. [ plumer, Fr.] To ſtrip of feathers. Ray. 


3. To ſtrip; to pill. Bacon. 
4. To place as a plume. Milton. 
* &. To acorn with plumes. Sal ſpeare. 


6. To make proud: as, he plumes 5in:jelf. 
PLUME 4'LLUM. /. [alumen plumsſum, Lat.] 
A kind of aſbeſtos. 7Rins. 
PLUMIUGEROUS. a. [lama and ge, o, Lat.] 
Having feathers ; feathered. Dick. 
PLU'MiPEDE. . [plana and pes, Latin.] 
A fowl that has feathers on the foot. Dic. 
PLUMMET. J. from lamb.] 
1. A weight of lead hung at a ftring, by 
Which depths are ſounded, and perpendicy- 
larity is diſcerned. Milton, 
2. Any weight. 4 Duppa. 
PLUMO'SITY. . [from plumous.] The ſtate 
of having feathers. | 
PLU'MOUS. a. { p/umeux, Fr. plumoſus, Lat.] 
Feathery ; reſembling feathers. MWeodwweard. 
PLUMP. a. Somewhat fat; not lean; ſleek ; 
full and ſmooth. L' Eftrange. 


PLUMP. . [from the adjeQive.] A knot; 


a tuft; a cluſter; a number joined in one 

maſs. Now corrupted to clump. Sandys. 
To PLUMP. v. a. from the adjeftive. ] To 
fatten; to (ſwell; to make large. Boyle. 
To PLUMP. v. z. from the adverb. ] 

1. To fall like a ſtone in the water. 

2. [from the adjective.] To be ſwollen. 
PLUMP. ad. With a ſudden fall. Ben Jonſon. 
PLU'MPER. f. Something worn in the mouth 

to ſwell out the cheeks. ** Sevift. 
PLU'MPNESS. .. Fulnefs ; diſpofition toward 

» fatnefs. Newton. 
PLU"MPORRIDGE. ,. [Plum and porridge. ] 

Porridge with plums. Addiſon. 
PLU'MPUDDING. J. [ plum and pudding. ] 

Pudding made with plums. 

PLU'MPY. a. Plump; fat. Shakſpeare. 

PLU'MY. a. from plume.] Feathered; co- 

vered with feathers. Milton. 
To PLU'NDER. S. a. | plunderen, Dutch.] 

1. To pillage; to rob in an hoſtiie way. South, 

2. To rob as a thief. | Pepe. 
PLU'NDER. ſ. [from the verb.] Pillage 


 - ſpoils gotten in war. Otwway. 
PLU'NDERER. /. [from plunder. ] | 

1. Hoſtile pillager ; ſpoiler. 

2. A thief; a robber. Addiſon. 


To PLUNGE. v. 2. | plenger, French. ] 
, To put ſuddenly under water, or under any 


PNE 


thing ſuppoſed liquid. | Dryer 
2. To put into any ſtate ſudenly, "509 
3. To hurry into any diſtreſs, 3 
4. To force in ſuddenly. Watts, 


To PLUNGE. v. u. 
1. To fink ſuddenly into water; to dive. $b, 
2. To fall or ruih into any hazard or diftrefs, 
Till:tfon, 
PLUNGE. /. 
1. Act of putting or ſinking under water, 
2. DNiſicu'ty , ſtrait ;; diſtreſs. her, 
PLUNGEON. /. [ mergus, Latin.] A ſea- 
bird. | Ainſworth, 
PLUNGER. ſ. [from Plunge.) One that 
lunges; a diver. 
PLU'NKET'. /. A kind of blue colour. Ain. 
PLURAL, @. [pluralis, Latin. } Implying 
more than one. Shakſpeare, - 
PLU'RALIST. ſ. [ luraliſte, French.] One 
that holds more eccleſiaſtical benefices than 
one, wich cure of ſouls. Collier. 
PLURA'LITY. f. [ plaralits, French.] 
1. The ftate of being or having a greater num- 
ber. 
2. A number more than one. 
3. More cures of ſools than one. 
4. The greater number; the majority. LE,, 
PLURALLY. ad. [from plural.] In a ſenſe 
implying more than one. 


Bacon. 
Hammond. 


PLUSH. , pelucbe, French. ] A kind of 

villous or ſhaggy cloth ; ſhag. Boyle. 
PLU'SHER. /. A fea fiſh. Carecv. 
PLU'VIAL. a. | from pluwia, Lat.] Rainy; 
PLU'VIOUS. S relating to rain. Brown, 


PLU'VIAL. . | pluvial, French.) A prieft's 
cope. Auinſcoortb. 
Ts PLY. v. a. | plien, to work at any thing, 
old Dutch. } | 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and impor- 
tunately. Dryden, 


2. To employ with diligence; to keep buſy; 
to ſet on work. Hudibras, - 
3. To practiſe diligently. Mul vn. 
4. To ſolicit importunate iy. Hautb. 
To PLY. v. u. 
1. To work, or offer ſervice. Specbator. 
2. To get in haſte. Millor. 
3. To buſy one's ſelf. Dryden. 


4. [ plier, French.] To bend. L'Eftrarge. 
PLY. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Bent; turn; form; caſt ; bias. 
2. Plait; fold. 
PLY'ERS. / See PLIERS» 
PNEUMA'TICAL. 
PNEUMA'TICK. 
1. Moved by wind; relative to wind. Lache. 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. Bacm. 
PNEUMA'”Pi|CKS. .. [ pneumatiquey French; 
TVED phe. | | : 
1. A branch of mechanicks, which conſicers 
the doctrine of the air, or laws according te 
which that fluid is condenſed, rarified, or g. 
vitates. Harrise 
2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ae 
ſubſtances; as God, angels, and the ſouls 0 
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7, POACH. v. 4. [ce pocbes, French. 
I. To boil flizhtly. _ Bacon. 
2. To begin without completing; from the 
tactice of boiling eggs Nightly. Bacen. 
3. [pocher, French, to pierce. ] To ſtab; to 
pierce. Carew. 
4. [from poche, Fr. a pocket. ] To plundec 
by ſtealth. Garth. 


. 7, POACH. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr. ] 


1. To ſteal game; to carry off game privately 

in a bag. : _ Oldham. 

2. To be damp. A cant word. Mortimer. 
POATCHARD. /. A kind of waterfowl. 


-POACHER, /. [ from poach.] One who ſtea's 


More. 


e 
pOACHNESS. 7 Marſhineſs; dampneſs. 
| | | Mortimer. ' 
Mortimer. 


A cant word. 
-POA'CHY. a. Damp; marſky. 
POCK.. ſe {from pox. ] A puſtule raiſed by 
the ſmallpox 


POCKET. ſ. [poccr, Saxon; pochet, Fr.] 


The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. Prior. 


POCKET. v. 4. [ pocherer, French; from 
Pope. f 


the noun. 
1. To put in the pocket. 

2. To PockET up. A proverbial form that 
* "denotes the doing or taking any thing clandeſ- 
tinel7. e 6 n. 
PO'CKETBOOK. f. [| pocket and Bor.] A 
paper book carried in the pocket for haſty 

notes. e tus Watts. 
PO'CKETGLASS. f. Þ pocket and glaſs.] Por- 
table looking-glaſss. | Sev; 


bift. 


POCKHOLE. .. f-pock and Bole.] Pit or fcar - 


made by the ſmallpox. | Donne. 
POCKINESS. /. from pocky.] The ſtate of 

being pocky. | bars | 
POCK V. a. [from pox,] Infected with the 
„ | Denham. 


Pox, 1 
PO'CULENT. a. ¶ poculum, Latin.] Fit for 
drink. Bacon. 


POD, /. ¶ bed, Dutch, a little houſe.] The 
capſale of legumes; the cafe of feeds. Mert. 
PODA'GRICAL. a. [eine, dg. 
1. Afflicted with the gout. ELrown. 
2. Gouty; relating to the gout. 
PODDER. /. {from od.] A gatherer of peaſ- 
cods. | 3 Di, 
PODGE. , A puddle; a plaſh. Skinner, 
POEM. ſ. { Poma, Latin; 7oinwa.] The work 
of a poet; a metrical compoſition. Ben Fonſon, 
PO'ESY, ſ. (Poze, French; porfis, Latin; 
- woo] ETD 
I+ The art of writing poems. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Poem; metrical compoſition ; poetry. 


3 Brown, 
J. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring or other 
thing. | , Shakſpeare. 


POET. [ Pocte, Fr. Posta, Lat. relig.] An 
inventor; an author of fiction; a writer of 
poems; one who writes in meaſure. Milton. 

POETA'STER. |. Latin] A vile petty poet. 

Ben Jon on. 

POETESS. f. {from per.] A the past, 


POE'TICK. 


PO'E TRESS: /. 
PO'ETRY. f. [TH Te. 


POT 


POE'TICAL.? 4. [Tw1:x3;; pitique, Fr.] 


3 pericus, Lat.] Expreſſed in 
poetry; pertaining to poetry; ſuitable to poę- 
try. Hale. 


POE'TICALLY. ad. With the qualities ef 


poetry; by the fiction of poetry. Raleigòb. 


' To POETIZE. v. n. poetiſer, French; from 


Donne. 


Spenſer. 


poet.] To write like a poet. 
A ſhe poet. 


I. Metrical compoſition; the art or practice 
of writing poems. Cl-avelang. 
2. Poems; poetical pieces. Sbalſpeare. 


POYGNANCY. . [frem prignant.] 


1. The power of | ſtimulating the ' palate; 
ſharpneſs. Sæoift. 


2. The power of irritation ; afverity. 


POFGNANT. 4. f poignant, French. ] 


3 Locke. 
Soutb. 


1. Sharp; ſtimulsting the palate, 
2. Severe; piercing ; painful. 
3. Irritating; ſatirical ; keen. 


POINT. /. | p»1n#, point, French. ] > 


1. The ſharp end of any inſtrument. Temple. 


2, A ftring with a tag. Shakſpeare., 
3. Headland ; promontory. tdijons 
4+ A ſting of an epigram. Dryden. 
5. An indiviſible part of ſpace. ' Locke. 


6. An indiviſible part of time; a moment. 

7. A iſmnll ſpace. Prior. 
8. Punctilio; nicety : the gueſtion depended on 
a difficult point. ilton. 
9. Part required of time or ſpace ; critical mo- 


- - ment; exact place: the middie point betzveen 


defect and exceſs. Atterbury. 
10. Degree; flate: he is now at his higheſt 
point. 1 bs | Sidney, 


11. Note of diſtin&on in writing; a ſtop, 
12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided by 
ſpots : as, the points of a die. 1 

13. One of the degrees into which the cir- 
cumference of the horizon, and the mariner's. 
compaſs is divided, - y Bacon. 
14. Particular place to which any thing is 
directed: be tended formerly to another point, 
he bas changed bis direct ion. | Brown, 


15. Particular mode: in point of dreſs they 


reſemble each other. Shakſpeare, 
16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking, 


17. The particular thing required: he gained 


bis point by diligence. Rojcommitts 
18, Particular; inſtance : they vere che ſeue- 


ral points on wkich be qvas accuſed.” Temple, 


19. A ſingle pofitionz a fingle aſſertibn ; 


fingle part of a complicated queſtion 3 a ſingle [i 


Baker. 


part of any whole, | 
Shokſpeare. 


20. A note; a rune. 


- 21. Pointblank : directly: as, an arrow is or 


to the pointblank, ar white mark. Shakſpeare. 


22. Pint de wife; exact or exactly in the 
point of view. 


U 


Bacon. 


e POINT. . a. [from the noun. | os 


1. io tharpen ;. to forge or grind to a point. 
0 2. To direct toward an obzect, by way of 
* forcing it on the notice. 
3. To direct the eye or notice. 
4. To thow as by directing the finger. Add. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


8 5. | Pointer, 


. ö 
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5. | pointer, French.]J To direct toward a 
place: he pointed bis gun. 
6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or points. 
To POINT. v. n. | 
1. To note with the finger; to force notice, 
by directing the finger toward any thing. Ray. 
2+ To diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by points. 
Forbes. 
3. To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. Gay. 
4. To ſhow. Swifts 
POINTED. 4. or participle. | from point.] 
T. Sharp; having a ſharp point or pique 
acuminated. Popes 
2. Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 
POIN TEDLY. ad. { from pointed. } In a 
pointed manner. den. 
POI'NTEDNESS. /. [from pointed. ] 
1. Sharpneſs; pickedneſs with aſperity. 


Ben Jenſon. 


2. Ppigrammatical ſmartneſs. Dryden. 
POTN TEL. /. Any thing on a point. Derbam. 
POINTER. . [| from point.] Fn 

1. Any thing that points. Watts. 
2. A dog that points out the game to ſportſ- 
men. 1 Gay. 

POTENTINGSTOCK. /. ¶ pointing and ftock. } 

Something made the object of ridicule. Shak. 
POINTLESS. 3. [from point.] Deprived of 

points; blunt; not ſharp; obtuſe. Dryden. 
OI SON. /. { poiſon, French. 
1. That which deſtroys or injures life by a 
ſmall quantity, and by means not obvious to 
the fenſes; venom. | Davies. 
2. Any thing infectious or malignant. 
J POISON. v. a. | from the noun.] 


1. To infect with poiſon. Roſcommen. 
2. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon given. 
| Maccabees. 

To corrupt; to taint. Sbakſpeare. 


- POISON-TREE. /. | roxicodendron.] A plant. 
POVSONER. , {from pojjor. ] | 
1. One who poiſons. 
2. A corrupter. 


having qualities of poifon, Cheyne, 
POISONOU>LY. ad. {from poiſoncus. ] Ve- 
_ nomovſly. | | outh. 
POI'SONOUSNESS. /. | from poiſenous. ] The 

uality of being poiſonous; venomouinels, 
POTITREL. . | poiftre!, French. ] 

1. Armour for the breaſt of a horſe, Skinner. 
2. A graving tool. Ainſwortb. 
POIZ E. /. ¶ peids, French. ] 5 

1. Weight ; force of any thing tending to the 

centre. Spenſer. 

2. Balance; equipoizez equilibrium. Bentley. 

3. A regulating power, . Dryden. 
To POIZE. v. a. | pefer, French.] 


* 


1. To balance; to hold or place in equipon- 


dierance. Sidney. 
2. To load with weight. Dryden. 
3. To be equiponderant to. Shakſpeare. 
4. To weigh. . South. 
8. To oppreſs with weight. Shatfpeare. 


POKE. /. { pocea, Saxon; poche, French. ] A 
pocket; a ſmail bag. Camden. Draytgne 


od 


— 


POKER. /. [from pole.] The iron 


D * 
South, | 
POISONOUS. a. [from poiſon. ] Venomous ;- 


POL 


To POKE. v. 4. pola, Swediſh, 
in the dark; 3 Nag Fg oa 
inſtrument. * 
bar with 
Swift, 
poles] 
pole ; 


which men ſtir the fire. 
PO'LAR. a. [ polaire, French; from 
Found near the pole; lying near the 


iſſuing from the pole. Priar 
POLARITY. / [from polar.] Tendency to 
the pole. 8 


PO'LARY. 4. [ polaris, Lat.] Tending to the 
pole; having a direction toward the poles. Br. 
POLE. /. Polus, Latin; pole, French, ] 
1. The extremity of the axis of the earth: 
either of the points on which the world turns. 


2. A long ſtaff. | 3 
3. A tall piece of timber erected. Shakſp, 
4. A meaſure of length containing five yards 
and a half. Sperſer, 
5- An inſtrument of meaſuring. Bacon. 
To POLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſ 
With poles. Mortimer. 
POLEARXE. /. [ pole and axe.] An axe fixed 
to a long pole. Howl. 
PO'LECAT. ſ. [Pole or Poliſh cat.] The fit- 
chew; a ſtinking animal. L" Eftrange, 
POLEDAVY. /. A fort of coarſe cloth. 
POLE'MICAL. 7 a. [ ToX5win3. ] Controver. 
POLE'MICK. F fial; diſputative. Seth, 
POLE MICK. /. Diſputant; controvertiſt. 
TO Pope, 
POLE'MOSCOPE. ſ. [wat and Sy | 
In opticks, is a kind of crooked or oblique 
perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing objects 
that do not lie directly before the eye. Dic. 
PO'LEST AR. /. [ pole and ftar. ] 
1. A ftar near the pole, by which navigators 
compute their northern latitude ; cynoſure; 
lodeftar; ©». © Dryden, 
2. Any guide or director. 
PO LEY- MOUNTAIN. /. [ pelium, Latin. ] 
A plant. : Miller. 
POLICE. ſ. French. ] The regulation and 
government of the city and country, ſo far as 
regards the inhabitants. | 
PO'LICED. 4. [from police.] Regulated; 
formed into a regular courſe of adminiſtra- 
tion. Bann. 
POLICY. f. [mouria ; politia, Latin.] 
1. The art of government, chiefly with re- 
ſpect to foreign powers. ; 
2. Art; prudence ; management of affairs; 
ftratagem. Shakſpeart. 
3. | polica, Spaniſh. ] A warrant for money 
in the publick funds; a ticket. 
To PO'LISH. . a. | polio, Lat. polir, Fr.] 
1. To ſmooth; to brighten by attrition; o 


gloſs. - © . | Gramuille, 
2. To make elegant of manners. Milter, 
To POLISH. v. n. To antwer to the 2 of 
dcn. 


poliſhing; to receive a gloſs. 
PO Eis H. J. [ gel polifſure, Freneb.] 
1. Artificial, Slofs; brightneſs given b a: 
; trition, Newton, 


2+ Elegance of manners. 722 


POLITE. 4. 


beads or perſons. 


| 5 To plunder; to ſtrip; to pill. 


POLLARD. /. [from poll, ] 


"FO + 


POLISHABLE- 4. [from poljb.] Capable of 

being poliſhed: . 

7011 FER. . [from poliſh.] The perſon or 
inſtrument that gives 2 gloſs. Addiſen. 

a [ politus, Latin. ] 
1. Gloſſy ; ſmooth. 

2. Elegant of manners. 


Newton. 


Pope. 


POLITELY. ad. from polite. ] With elegance 


of manners; genteelly. 


POLI'TENESS, Je [politeſſe, Fr. from polite. ] 


gentility; good breed- 
Elegance of manners; gentility; Swift 


POLYTIC AL. a. [nomuce] 


1. Relating to politicks; relating to the ad- 


miniſtration of publick affairs. Rogers. 


2. Cunning; ſkilful. 


POLITICALLY. ad. [from politicol.] 


Wich relation to publick adminiſtration. 
: . politically. i Knolles. 
POLITI CAS TER. /. A petty ignorant pre- 
tender to politics. L'E Frange. 
POLITICIAN. /. [politicien, French. 
1. One verſed in the arts of government; one 


killed in politicks. FP Dryden. 
„ A f artifice ; one of deep conti ivance. 
8 n ap : Milton. 
POLITICK, a. [ Ik. ] | 
1. Political; civil. ; | Temple. 
2. Prudent; verſed in affairs. Shakſpeares 
3. Artful ; cunning» Bacon. 


POLITI KLV. ad. | from politick.] Artfully ; 
cunningly. | | Shakſpeare. 
POLITICKS. hb [ politiguey Fr. WOATIRN ] 
The ſcience of government ; art or prac- 
tice of adminiſtering publick affairs. . 
POLITURE. .. The gloſs given by the act of 
poliſhing. 


wary fe, Lo, A form of govern- 


ment; civil Arann N Hooker, 
POLL. J. [ polle, pol, Dutch, the top. 
1. The loot is 2 6; See 
2. A catalogue or liſt of ns; a regiſter o 
bo — FP : Shakſpeare. 
3 A fiſh called generally a chub, or chevin, 
To POLL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To lop the top of trees. Bacon. 


2. In this ſenſe is uſed, polled ſheep. Mortimer. 


3. To pull off hair from the head; to clip 
mort; to ſhear. E zekjet. 
4. To mom; to crop. 


To take a lift or regiſter of perſons. 
7. To enter one's name in a lift or regiſter. 
8. To inſert into a number as a voter. Ticks 


= 


1. A tree lopped, Bacon. 
2. A clipped coin. Camden. 
3. The chub fiſh. Ainſworth. 


POLLEN. .. A fine powder, commonly un- 
derftood by the word farina z; as alſo a ſort of 


» bran. Bailey. 
POLLENGER.. / Broſhwood, Ter. 
FOLLER. J. Icom pull. J 

1, Robber 3 pillager; plunderer, Baton. 


2. He who. votes polls. , 
POLLEYIL, . W eat] A large ſuel- 


1 


PO'LYPOUS. a. [from polypus 


— 


--POTL 


ling, inflammation, or impoſthume in the 

horſe's poll or nape of the neck. Far. Dif. 
PO'LLOCK. /. A kind of fiſh. © Carew. 
To POLLU'TE. v. a. [polluo, Latin. ] 

1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe; to 


defile. Shakſpeares 
2. To taint with guilt, Milton. 
3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. Dryden. 


POLLU'TEDNESS. /. [from pollute.] Defile- 
ment; the ſtate of being polluted. 
POLLU”'TER. / {from pollute.] Defiler ; cor- 
rupter. Dryden. 
POLLU“TION. .. ¶ pollutie, Lat.] 
1. The act of defiling. Aylife« 
2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defilement. 


 PO'LTRON. / A coward; a nidget; a ſcoun- 


del. ; Sbakſpeares 
POLY. /. [polium, Lat.] An herb. Ainfeo. 
POLY. [.] A prefix often found in the 
compoſition of words derived from the Greek, 
and intimating multitude ; as, polygon, a fi- 
gure of many angles. . 
POLYACOU'STIC. a. g and du. | 
That multiplies or magnifies ſounds. Dic. 
POLYA'NTHOS.. /. [, and 40 .. A 


plant. Thomſon. 
POLYEDRICAL. ? 42. [from w D; 
POLYE'DROUS. polyedre, Fr.] Having 
many ſides. Boyle. Woodward. 


POLY'GAMIST. /. [from polygamy.] One 
that holds the lawfulneſs of more wives than 
one at a time. 5 | 
POLY'GAMY. / [polygamie, Fr. arouyapeia.] 
P lurality of wives. rdunt. 
PO'LYGLOT. a. [wi\uyawri@e ; polyglorte, 
Fr.] Having many languages,  Howel. 
PO'LY GON. /. [wo and .] A figure 
of many angles. Watts. 
PO'LYGONAL.. a. [from folygon.] Having 
many angles. | 3 2 


POLVYCRAM. J. [C and ved. A 


figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. 
PO'LYGRAPHY. . | wery; and yeaps.] The 

art of writing in ſeveral unuſual manners ar 

ciphers ; as alſo deciphering the ſame. P 


POLY'LOGY: J. [woWwe.and/hoyics] Talka- 


ti veneſs. N Dig. 
POLY'MATHY. /. [e and a .]. The 
knowledge of many arts and ſciences; alſo an 
acquaintance with many different ſubjects. 
POLYPE'TALOUS. a, [w and w¼.]. .] 
Having many petals. on 


 POLY'PHONISM. . [woxuy and po19.] Mul- 


tiplicity of ſound, | ,  Derhame 
POLY PODY. / { polypodium, Lat.] A 1 
| con. 


] — 
nature of a polypus; having many feet or 
roots. N 0 Arbutbnot. 
PO'LYPUS.. /. ee; polype, French. 

1. Polypus fignifies any thing in general with 
many roots or feet, as a ſwelling in the noſ- 
trils; but it is likewiſe applied to a. tough 
concretion of grumous blood in the heart and 


arteries. 3 a Rainey: 
2. A. ſea animal with many fects dope. 
8 0 
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POM - 
* PO'LYSCOPE. /. Lende and ent.] A 


multiplying glaſs. | 
PO'LYSPAST. . [polypahe, Fr.] A machine 
conſiſting of many pullies. 


POLYSPE'RMOUS. a. [v and c. 


Thoſe plants are thus called, which have 


more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, 
and this without any certain order or number. 
6 uincy. 


POLYSYLLA'BICAL. 2. [from poly/y/lable. ] 


Having many ſyllables ; pertaining to a poly- 


ſyllable. Dit. 
POLYSY'LLABLE. ſ. [we and (unnaty. ] 
A word of many ſyllables. older. 
POLYSY'NDE TON. * £2 provItcy. ] A 
figure of rhetorick by which the copulative 
is often repeated: as, I came, and law, and 
overcame. 


POLY THE'ISM. . [nde and Deo. ] The 


doctrine of plurality of gods. Stilling fleet. 


POLY THEIST., /. | woxvg and Jeoc. ] One 


that holds plurality of gods. Duncomb. 
"PO'MACE. , [pimaceum, Latin. ] The droſs 


Confiſting of apples. 

PO'MADE. ſ. amade, Fr. prmado, Ital.] A 

fragrant ointment. | 
'PO'MANDER. /. [porme dambre, Fr.] A 
-* ſweet ball; a perfumed ball or powder. Sha. 
'POMA'TUM. /. [ Latin. } An ointment. 

To POME. v. n. pore Fr.] To grow to a 
round head like an apple. 
'POMECIUTRON. /. {pore and Gtron.] A 
. __ cttron apple. | Diet. 
.POMEGRA'NATE. /. ¶ Pomum granatum, Lat.] 

1. The tree. - Sha\ſpeare, 
2. The fruit. Peac bam. 

PO'MEROY. 7 // A ſort of apple. 

PO MERO YAL. 
'POMIFEROUS. 2. [porifer, Lat.] A term 

applied to plants which have the largeſt fruit, 


 PO'MPOUSNESS. , 


Ainſworth. | 


[ * Pompius.] Mag. 
owineſs; oſtentazi. 
Addiſon, 

of Water ; a 

8 or emitting any 


nificence; ſplendour; 
ouſneſs. 
POND. /. A ſmall pool or lake 
baſin; water not runnin 
ME ors Wadwar| 
o POND. v. a. To ponder Obſolete 3 
| , 7 : 4 8 | 
To PO NDER. v. a. [ ponders, Latin. 255 
weigh mentally; to conſider; to attend. B : 
To PO'NDER. V., n. To think; to miſe; 
with on. Improper uſe. D 7555 
0 NDERABLE. a. [from pondero, Ln. 
Capable to be weighed ; menſurable by ſcale; 
, 7 3 8 
PO N DERAL. a. [ from pordus, Lat.] "Fat 
— by weight; diſtinguiſhed from nume. 
ral. 
: Arbutl 
PONDERA'TION. f. [from Fendero, Latin 
The act of weighing. Artutbng 
PONDERER. J. {from ponder, ] He whi 
ponders. 
PONDERO'SITY, . [from pordereas,] 
Weight; gravity ; heavineſs. Broson 
' PO'NDEROUS. a. [ponderofus, Latin.) 


I. Heavy; weighty, Bacin, 
2. Important; momentous. Shalſpeare. 
3. Forcible ; ſtrongly impulſive. Dryder, 


PO'NDEROUSLY. ad. [ from Penderous.] 
With great weight. : 


PO'NDEROUSNESS. .. [from pondermu,] 
: Heavineſs; weight; gravity, Bey. 
PO'NDWEED. ſ. A plant. Ainſworth, 


PO'NENT. a. ¶ ponente, Ital.] Weſtern, Mit, 
PO'NIARD. / [poigrard, Fr. pugis, Latin,] 
A dagger; a ſhort ſtabbing weapon, Dryden, 
To PONIARD. v. a. | poignarder, French,] 
To ſtab with a poniard. | 
PONK. ſ. A noQturnal fpirit ; a hag. Sperſer, 
'PO'NTAGE. /. [ Pens, pontis, a bridge. ] Day 
paid for the reparation of bridges. Ajlife, 
PO'NTIFF. /. en e Latin, ] 
1. A prieſt; a high prieſt. Bactn, 


2. The pope. 
PONTIFICAL. a. [ pontifical's, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to a high prieſt. 


and are covered with a thick hard rind. Ray. 
'PO'MMEL. /. | pomeau, French, = 
1. A round ball or knob. Sidney. 


/- © 2» The knob that balances the blade of the 2. Popiſh. Baker, 
ſword. Sidney, 3. Splendid; magnificent. Sbal ſpeurt. 

3. The protuberant part of a ſaddle before. 4. [from pons and facio.] Bridge- building. 
| Dryden. PONTTFICAL. f. [pontificale, Latin.] A 


book containing rites and ceremonies eccic- 
-  fhaſtical. | Stilling fle. 
PONTTFICALLV. ad. [from pontifical.| ln 
a pontifical manner. 
PONTI/FICATE. /. [pentificatus, Lat.] Pa- 
pacy; popedom. Addiſen. 
PO'NTIFICE. g. [Pons and facio.] Bridge- 
. work ; edifice of a bridge. Miltate 
PO'NTLEVI1S. /. In horſemanſnip, is a dif- 
orderly action of a horſe in diſobedience to 
his rider, in which he rears up ſeveral times 
running. Baile). 
PONTO'N. ſ. [Fr.] A floating bridge or in- 
vention to paſs over water, made of two great 
boats placed at ſome diſtance from one another, 
both planked over, as is the interval between 
- them, with rails on their ſides. re oh 


To PO'MMEL. v. a. To beat 
do bruiſe; to punch. 
POMP. ,. ¶ pompa, Latin.] | 

1. Splendour; pride.  Shakſpeare. 

2. A proceſſion of ſplendour and oftentation. 
| i Dryden. Addiſon. 
PO'MPHOLYX. . Pompholyx is a white, 
light, and very friable ſubitance, found in 

- cruſts adhering to the domes of the furnaces, 
and to the covers of the large crucibles, Hill. 
PO MPION. . I pompon, Fr.] A pumkin. 

POMPIRE. . | pomum and pyrus, Latin.] A 

ſort of pearmain. © Ainſworth, 

PO'MPOUS. a. | pompeux, Fr.] Splendid; 

magnificent; grand. Pope. 

PO'MPOUSLY. ad. | from pompous. ] Magni- 

. facently z iplendidiy. 1 Dryden. 
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black and blue; 


ker, 
eure. 


700. J. [pul Saxon.] A lake of ſtanding 


3. Sterility; barrennels. 


POP 
PONY. /- A ſmall horſe, 


water. | 1 urnet. 
POOP. /. [poppe Fre Puppir, Lat.] The bin- 

dermoſt part of the ſhip. a Xnolles. 
POOR. 4. [pauvre, Fr. powre. Spaniſh. ] 

1. Not rich; indigent 3 neceſſituus; oppreſſed 
- with want. . „ „ 

2. Trifling ; narrow; of little dignity, force, 
or value. Bacon. 


3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. Davies, 
4. Unimportaat. Seoift. 
5. Unhappy 3 uneaſy. : . Waller. 
56. Mean; depreſſed ; low; dejected. Bacon. 
7. [A word of tenderneſs.] Dear. Prior. 
i Fa word of ſlight contempt. ] Wretched. 
f 5 | | Baker. 

Not good; not fit for any purpoſe. Shak. 


10. The Poor. Thule who are in the loweſt 
rank of the community; thoſe who cannot 


ſubſiſt but by the charity of others. Spratt. 
11. Barren; dry: as, a poor ſoil, 
12. Lean; ſtarved z emaciated, Ben Fonſon, 


13. Without ſpirit ; flaccid. 


POORJOHN. / A fort of iſh, Ainſworth. 
POO'RLY. ad. ¶ from peer, | 
1. Without wealth. | Sidney. 


2. Not proſperouſly ; with little ſucceſs. Bac. 
3. Meanly ; without ſpirit. Shakſpeare. 

4. Without dignity. Norton. 
POO'RNESS. /. from poor. ] 

1. Poverty; indigence; want. Burnet. 
2. Meanneſs; lowneſs; want of\dignity. Add. 
; Bacon. 
POO'RSPIRITED. 8. ¶ pcor and/{pirit.] Mean 
' cowardly. Dennis. 


POO'RSPIRITEDNESS. ſ. Meannefs; cow- 


ardice. . South. 
POP. ſ. ¶ peppyſma, Lat.] A ſmall ſmart quick 
„ eee Addiſon. 


To POP, v. n. [from.the noun. ] To move or 


enter with a quick, ſudden, and unexpected 
motion. 5 Shakſpeare. Swift. 
70 POP. V, A. a a 

1. To put out or in ſuddenly, lily, or unex- 


pectedly. | Shakjpeare. 
2. To ſhift. Locke, 
POPE... [ papa, Lat. Tanna | - 
"YH mk of Rome. Peacham. 


2. A ſmall fiſh, by ſome called ruffe. Walton. 
POPEDQM. /. [ pepe and dam. ] Papacy ; papal 
dignity. | | | balſpeare. 
POPERY. . [from Fepe. ] The religion of the 
church of Rome. Sevift. 


FOPESEYE. /. ¶ pepe and eye.] The gland ſur- 


rounded with fat in the middle of the thigh. 


POPGUN. /. [pop and gun.] A gun with 
which children piay, that only makes a noiſe. 


Xs Cheyne. 
1 * . [papejoy, Dutch; papagayo, 
Spamiih. | 
1. A parrot. Aſcham. 
2. A woodpecker, Peacham. 
3. Atrifling fop. Shakſpeares 


PO'PISH. a. from pepe. ] Taught by the pope; . 
EY, | Hookers 


peculiar to yoperyy 


LE 


POR 


_ POPISHLY. ad [from pepiſb.] With tendeney 


to popery ; in a popiſh manner. Pope. 
POPLAR. / [pnpiier, Fr. populus, Latin.] 
A tree. ö | 
POPPY. 1, {pop"F, Sax. papamer, Latin.] A 
plant. Of t 


Lat.] The vulgar; the mnltitude. 


9ifte 


 PO'PULACY. }. | populace, Fr.] The common 


people ; the multitude. Decay of Piety. 
POPULAR. 4. | populaire, Fr. Pepularis, Lat.] 
1. Vulgar; plebeian. Milton. 
2. Suitable to the common people. Hocker. 
3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to the peo- 
ple. Hooker. Clarendon. 


4- Studious of the favour of the people. Add. 
5. Prevailing among the populace ; as, a po- 


pular diſtemper; prpular opinion. 
POPULARITY. J Lpapularitus, Latin. ] 

1. Gracioufneſs among the people; ſtate of 

being favoured by the people, Dryden. 


2. Repreſentation ſuited to vulgar conception. 


Bacon. 
POPULARLY. ad. [ from popular.] 


1. In a popular manner; jo as to pleaſe the 
crowd. | Dryden. 
2. According to vulgar conception ; not ac- 


curately, Browns 
To POPULATE, v. n. [from populus, Lat. 


people.] To breed people. | 
POPULA'TION.. /. [from populate.] The 
ſtate of a country with reſpect to numbers of 


people. | Bacon. 
POPULO'SITY. /. from pepulous.] Popy- 
louſneſs; multitude of people. Bren. 


PO'PULOUS. 2. ¶epuleſus, Latin.] Full of 
eople; numeroufly inhabited. Milton. 
PO'PULOUSLY. ad. [from populous.] With 
much people. | 
PO'PULOUSNESS. / [from populous. ] The 
ſtate of abounding with people. 
PO'RCELAIN. . [porcelaine, French.] ] 
1. China; china ware. . Brown. 
2. | portulaca, Latin. ] An herb. Ainſworth, 
PORCH. . [| porche, Fr. porticus, Latin. ] 
1. A root ſupported by pillars before a door; 
an entrance. | Ben Fonſon. 
2. A portico; a covered walk. 
PO'RCUPINE. / [porc eſpi, or epic, Fr. | The 


eſe are eighteen ſpecies. Millar. 
PO'PULACE. /. [ populace, Fr. from pepulus, 


B ACOnhe 


emple. | 


Shakſpeares . 


2 


Porcupine, full grown, is as large as a moderate 


pig: the quills, with which its whole body is 
covered, are black on the ſhoulders, thighs, 
ſides, and belly; on the back, hips, and loins 
they are variegated with white and pale brown. 


Hill. 
PORE. . [pores Fr. wer.. | 
1. Spiracle of the {kin paſſage of perſpira- 
tion, Bacin. 
2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. Quincy. 


To PORE. v. 1. To look with great intenſe 
neſs and care. 
PO'REBLIND. a. [ pore and blind; commonly 
ſpoken and written purblind.] Nearlighted 3 
ſhorthghted. 5 Bacon. 
PO RINESS. / [from pory.] Fulneſs of pores. 


Shakſpeare.. 


ſeman. 5 


PO RI 


POR 


PORI'STICK method. [elm] In mathe- 
maticks, is that which determines when, by 
what means, and how many different ways a 
probiem may be reſolved. Di#. 
PORK. /. ore, Fr. porcus, Lat.] Swine's fleſh 
unſalted. Floyer, 
PO'RKER. ſ. [from pork.} A hog; a pig. 


Pope. 
PO'RKEATER. }. [pork and _— One who 
feeds on pork. bakſpeare. 


PO'RKET. ſ. {from pork.] A young hog. 
25 Dryden. 
PO'RELING. /. [from per.] A young pig. 

- 2er. 
ORO STT V. f. [from porous. ] Quality of 


having pores. Bacon. 


PO'ROUS. 4. [poreux, Fr. from pore. ] Hav- 


ing ſmall ſpiracles or paffages. Milton. 
PO'ROUSNESS. /. from porous. ] The quality 
of having pores. Deb. 
PO'RPHYRE.7 g. [from woetupn; por phy- 
PORPHYRY. rites, Latin. | Marble of a 
articular kind. Locke. 
PO'RPOISE. 1 , [pore poiffor, Fr.] The ſea- 
PORPUS. hog. Locke. 
PORRA'CEOUS. 4. | perraceus, Lat. porrace, 
French. ] Greeniſh. Wiſeman, 
PORRE'CTION. ſ. [orre&io, Latin.} The 
act of reaching forth. 
PO'RRET. FL. { porrumsy Latin, ] A ſcallion. 
| Brown. 
PO'RRIDGE. /. [from porrum, Lat. a leek.] 
Food made by boiling meat in water; broth, 
; Shakſpeare. 
PO'RRIDGEPOT. g. { porridge and ber The 
pot in which meat is boiled for a family. 
PORRINGER. ſ. [from porridge. ] 
1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. Bacon. 
2. It ſeems in Shakſpeare's time to have been 
a word of contempt for a headdreſs. 
PORT. ſ. [port, Fr. portus, Latin. ] 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ſtation for ſhips, 

2. [ porta, Latin. ] A gate. Pſalms. 
3. The aperture in a hip, at which the gun 
is put out. Raleigh. 
4. [ porice, French. ] Carriage; air; mien; 
manner; bearing. Fairfax. 

To PORT. v. a. porto, Lat. porter, French. ] 

To carry in form. Milton. 

PORTABLE. a. [pcrtabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Manageable by the hand. | 

'2. Such as may be borne along with one. 
3. Such as is tranſported or carried from one 


place to another. *.. 
4. Sufferable; ſupportable. Shak(peare. 


PO'RTABLENESS. /. [from portable. ] The 
quality of being portable, 
PORTAGE. /. [portage, French. ] 


1. The price of carriage. Fell. 
2. Porthole. Shakjpeare. 


PORTAL. ſ. [por:ail, Fr. portella, Ital.] A 

gate; the arch under which the gate opens. 
; | | Sandys. 
PO'RTANCE. /. [from porter, Fr.] Air; 


mien ; port; demeanour. Spenſer. 


PURTA'SS. J. A bieviary; a prayer book. 


, * 


FOR 


PO'R TCLUSE. . [porticauli 
PORTCULLIS. & fort 5 . 8 
row, hung over the gates of a City, to be L 


down to keep out an enemy. 
To POR TCULLIS. v. a. (from the K 
To bar; to ſhut up. | Shakſpear: 


To PORTE'ND. ». 4. ¶ Portendo, Lat.] Tofo 
token ; to foreſhow as omens. | > Wn 
PORTE'NSION. /. [from Portend.] The & 
of foretokening. Not in uſe. © 
PORTE'NT. ſ. ¶pertentum, Lat.] Omen 4 
ill; prodigy foretokening miſery, Dryder 
PORTE'NTOUS. a. [portentsfur, Lat. from 
fortent. ] Monitrous ; prodigious 3 foretoken. 
Ing 3 5 Reſcimnon. 
* * . [ Portier, Fr. from Porta, Lat. 
1. One that has the charge of the gate. 4; 
2. One who waits at the door to receive mel. 
ſages. Pope. 
3. One who carries burdens for hire. Horbel. 
PO RTERAGE. /. [ from porter. ] Money paid 
for carriage. 
PO'RTESSE. ſ. A breviary; a portaſs. 
PO'RTGLAVE. .. [porter and giaive, Fr. and 
Eiſe.] A ſword-bearer. Ainſeorth, 
PORTGRAVE. + [ porta, Lat. and grave, 
PORT GREVE. 8 Teut. a keeper.] The 
keeper of a gate. Obſolete, 
PORTHOLE. /. [from port and bole.] A hole 
in a ſhip's fide where a gun is placed. 
PO RTICO. /. [ porticus, Lat. portico, Ital.] 
A covered walk ; a piazza. Dryden, 
PO'R TION. /. [portion, Fr. pertio, Latin. ] 
I. A part. Waller. 
2. A part aſſigned; allotment; a dividend. 
TI Waller, 
3. Part of an inheritance given to a child; a 
fortune. | Prior. 
4. A wife's fortune. | 
To PORTION. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To divide; to parcel. Rowe, 
2. To endow with a fortune. Pepe, 
PO'RTIONER. ſ. [from portien. ] One 
divides. f 
PO RTLINESS. {. [from portiy.] Dignity of 
mien; grandeur of demeanour ; bulk of per- 
ſonage. Camden. 
PO RTLV. a. [from pert. ] 
1. Grand of mien. Spenſer. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling. Shakſpeares 
PO'RTAMAN. ſ. [port and mar. ] An inhabit- 
ant or burgeſs, as thoſe of the cinque ports. 
PORTMA'NTEAU. ,. [portmanteaz, Fr.] A 
| cheſt or bag in which clothes are carried. 
PO'RTRAIT. ſ. [pourtrait, Fr.] A picture 
drawn after the lite. Pricr. 
To PORTRAIT. v. a. [ Pourtraire, Fr.] To 
draw; to portray. Spenſer. 
PORTRAIT URE. , [pourtraiture, Fr. Pic- 
ture; painted reſemblance. Brrun. 
To PORTRAY. v. a. | pourtraire, Fr.] 


1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. D der. 
2 To adorn with pictures. ton. 
female 


PORTRESS. . [from 
| guardian of a gate, 


porter. A 
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PORWIGLE. /. A tadpole or young frog not 


Brozwn. 
lly ſha d. 2 - 
PORY. 6 [ poreux, Fr. from pore. ] Full of 


pores. | Dryden. 
To POSE. Us ak l : 2 
1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a ſtand or 
ſtop · | Hammond. 
2. To o ſe; to interrogate. | Bacon. 
pOSER. . [from Poſe.] One that aſks queſtions 
to try capacities z an examiner. Bac. 
POSI'TED. a. [ Paſitus, Lat. ] Placed; _ 
| ale. 


TION. /. tion, Fr. poſitio, Latin. ] 
obs of Cual ee ; fituations Temple. 
2. Principle laid down. 8 Hooker. 
3. Advancement of any principle. Brown. 
4. In grammar. ] The ſtate of a vowel 
laced before two conſonants. = | 
POSITIONAL. a. [from poſition, ] Reſpect- 
ing poſition. 3 Brown. 
POSITIVE. a. | pofitivus, Latin. ] 
1. Not negative; capable of being affirmed ; 
. real; abſolute. Locke, 
2. Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 
plied. Bacon. 
3. Dogmatical; ready to lay down notions 
with confidence. Rymer. 
4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. Hookers 
5. Having the power to enact any law. Sw. 
6. Certain; aſſured. Ainſruor th. 
POSITIVELY. ad. [from peftive.} 
1. Abſolutely; by way of direct poſitions, 
| Bacon. 
2. Not negatively. | Bentley. 
3. Certainly; without dubitation. Dryden. 
4. Peremptorily ; in ſtrong terms. Spratt. 
PO'SITIVENESS. , [from poſitive. ] 
1. Actualneſs; not mere negation. Norris. 
2. Peremptorineſs; confidence. Gow. of 7. 
POSITYVITY. „ {from poſitive. } Peremp- 
| torineſs; confidence. A low word. 
POSITURE. /. | pofitura, Lat.] The manner 
in which any thing is placed. Bromhall. 
POSNET. /. [from baſſinet, Fr.] A little 
baſin; a porringer ; a ſkillet. Bacon. 
POSSE. ſ. [Latin.] An armed power. A low 
Word. 1 Bacon. 
To POSSE SS. v. a. I poſſiſus, Latin.] 
1. To have as an owner ; to be maſter of; 
ä to enjoy Or occupy actually. — Carew. 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. Hayward. 


3 To give poſſeſſion or command of any 


thing; to make maſter of, Shakſpearee 
4. To fill with ſomething fixed. Addiſon. 

5 To have power over, as an unclean ſpirit. 
| Roſcommon. 


6, To affect by inteſting power. Shakſpeare- 


POSSESSION. /. ¶ peſſeſſio, French; paso, 
atin.] The Kl Mo . or having in 
one's own hands or power ; property. Milton. 
5 r 
'SSESSORY. 8. vire, Fr. from peſ- 
..] Having poſſe poſe ; Howel. 


PUSSE'SSOUR. /. ¶ poſſeſer, Lat. poſſeur, | 


Fr.] Owner ; matter ; proprietor, Laws 


Watts, 


POS 

PO'SSET. /. ¶ poſca, Latin.) Milk curdles, 
with wine or any acid. Suckling. 

To PO'SSET. v. 4. To turn; to curdle: as 
milk with acids, Not uſed. Shabſpeare. 

POSSIBYLITY. .. { poſſibility Fr. J. The 
power of being in any manner; the ſtate of 
being poſſible, | . Norris. 


PO'SSIBLE. a. [| poſſible, Fr. prſibilic, Lat.] 
Having the power to be or to be done; not 


contrary to the nature of things, Locke. 
PO'SSIBLY. ad. [| from peſſible.] 43 
1. By any power really exiſting. Milton. 
2. Perhaps; without abſurdity. Clarendon. 


POST. / | p9fe, French.]_ 
1. A haſty meſſenger ; a courier who comes 
and goes at ſtated times. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Quick courſe or manner of travelling. 


. . Dryden. 
3. Situation; ſeat. Burnet. 
4. Military ſtation. Audiſan. 
5. Place; employment; offices. Collier. 
6. A piece of timber ſet ere, Witten. 


To POST. wv. n. [| Paſter, Fr. from the noun. 
To travel with ſpeed. _ Walſh 
To POST. v. a. 7 
1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. King Charter. 
2. | fofter, Fr.] To place; to ſtation; to 
fix. : Addiſan. 
3. To regiſter methodically; to tranſcribe 
from one book into another. Arbuthnoz, 
4. To delay. Obſolete, Shakſpeare. 
PO'STAGE. /. [from pat.] Money paid for 
Conveyance of a letter. D 


PO'STBOY. , [F. and bey.] con boy 


that rides poſt. 
To POSTDATE. v. 8. | poſt, after, Lati 
ard date. ] To date later than. the real — 
POSTDILU'VIAN. a. [e and dilu iam, 
Lat.] Poſterior to the flood. Noodavard. 
POSTDILU'VIAN. /. [ po and dilawiuny 
Latin.] One that lived fince the flood. Grezo. 
POSTER. /. [from peſt.] A courier; one 
that travels baſtily. Shakſpeares 
POSTERIOR, a. ¶ prflerier, Latin. 
1. Happening after; placed after; following. 
2. Backward. Pepe. 
POSTERIORS. /. | Paſteriora, Latin.] The 
hinder parts. | 154 Swift. 
POSTERIO'RITY. f. ¶ pofterierire French; 
from Paſterior.] The ſtate of being after 
oppoſite to prioriti g. Hale. 
POSTERITY. f. | p9ferites, Latin. ] Suc- 
ceeding generations; deſcendants. Smalrid ya 
PO STERN. /. [| Halte ne, Dutch. ] A mall 
: fog a littie door. : Fair ſux. 
P 


Tatler. 


STEXUSTENCE. /. I p:ft and exiſtence} 
Future exiftencs. \ 411 41: Mddyen. 
POSTHA'CKNEY. . [pf and, backney.] 
Hired poſt horles. | Norten. 


POSTHA STE. J. ¶ po and baſte.] Haſte 

like that of a courier. Hakewill. 
PO'STHORSE. /. Ly and horſe.] A horſe 

{ſtationed for the uſe of couriers, 
PO'STHOUSE. , e and houſe. ]* Poſtof- 
fice ; houſe where letters are taken and diſ- 
pa: ched. | Watts, 
ThE, POST» 


Shakſpeare. ; 
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POT 


PO'STHUMOUS. a. | poſthumus, Lat. poſt- 
bume, French. } Done, had, or publiſhed 
after one's death. | Addi ſon. 

PO'STICK. 4. | pofticus, Lat.] Back ward. Br. 

OS TIL. /. [ie, Fr. poſuiiia, Lat.] Glois; 
marginal notes. | 

Ty PU'S11L. 2. 4. [from the noun.] To 

gloſs ; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. Bacon. 


PO'STILLER. ,. [from peftil.] One who 


. glotles or illuſtrates with marginal notes. 
POSTFLLION. /. [SH, French. ] 
1. One who guides the firſt pair of a ſet of 
. fix horſes in a coach. Tatlet. 
2. One who guides a poſt-chaiſe. 


Br, 


POSTLIMEYNIOUS. a. [| pJfliminium, Lat.] 


Done or contrived fubſequently. South. 
FOST MASTER. [pf and majier. ] One 
Who has charge of publick conveyance of let- 
ters. Spectator. 


POSTMA'STER GENERAL. . He who - 


preſides over the poſts or letter-carriers. 
POSTMERITDIAN. a. | peftmeridianus, Lat.] 


Being in the afternoon. acon, 


PO'STOFFICE. /. Le and office. } Gffice 


where letters are delivered to the poſt; a poſt- 
- "houſe. | | Sift. 
To POSTPONNE. v. a. | piſiponc, Lat.] 
1. To put off: to delay. Dryden. Regers. 
2. To let in value below ſomething elſe. Loc. 
POSTSCRIPT. . | pot and ſcriptum, Lat.] 
The paragraph added to the end ot a letter. Ad. 
To PO'STULATE. v. a. | poſtuio, Lat. pu- 
ler, French. ] To beg or atiume without proof. 
wi | Braun. 
PO'STULATE. ſ. [ pfulatum, Lat.] Pofition 
» ſuppoſed or aſjumea without proof. FMatts. 
POSTULA'TION. ,. | p9ftulatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſuppoſing without proof; gratuitous 
aſſumption. | Hale, 
PO'STULATORY. a: [from peſtulate.] 

I. Aſſuming without proof. 
2. Aſſumed without proof. Bacon. 
POSTULATUM. . Latin. ] Poſition at- 

ſumed without proof. | Addijor. 
PO'STURE. ,. {| pifture, Fr. pofitura, Lat. | 

1. Place; fituation. ale. 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. South. 
3. State; diſpoſition. Cllarendon. 
To PO STURE. v. a. from the noun.] To 
put in any particular place or diſpoſition. Not 
—uſed. 


One who teaches or practiſcs artificial contor- 


tions of the body. Spect᷑ator. 
PO'SY. ſ. {contracted from pc:/y.] Fog 
1. A motto on a ring. Conuley. Addiſen. 
2. A bunch of flowers. Spenſer. 


POT. . [Pit, Fr. potle, Iſlandick.] 
1. A veilel in which meat is boued on the 


fre- Dryden. 
2. Veſſel to hold liquids. FJobn. 
3+ Veſſel made of earth. Mertimer. 
Prior. 


: 4 A ſmall cup · 
- 5. To ge te Por. To de deſtroyed or devouied. 


A low phraſe, L" Eftrange. 


Grew. 


POSTUREMA'STER. |. | pefture and maſter. = 


POT 


To POT. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in pots. 
2. To enclvie in pots of earth, 


Dryde 1. 


, : vy. 
PO “TABLE. a. | Petable, Fr. Patalilis, L 
Such as may be drank ; drinkable. Philips, 


PO"T%*BLENESS. /. ¶ from Petable.] Drink. 
ableneſs. | 
PO'TAGER. / [from pottage.] A porringer. 


1 1 N iN = 
PO'TASH. /. Petaſb, in general, is an im 1 


pure 


ſtronger than the Swedith,” and is greatly 


preferable. Hill, 
POTA'TION. /, | Potatio, Latin. ] 

I. Drinking bout. 

2. Draught. Sha care. 

3. Species of drink. Shakſprare, 


POTA'TO. / [I ſuppoſe an American word.] 
An eſculent root. Waller, 
POTBELLIED. a. [ pot and bGelly.] Having 
a ſwoln paunch. | 
PO"TBELLY. J. | pot and Be/!y.] A ſwelling 
paunch. | Arbuthn, 
To POTCH. v. a. ¶ Pocher, Freach.] 
1, To thruſt; to puſh. Shakſpeare. 
2. [pocher, French.] To poach; to boil 
ſlightly. M. ſenan. 
PUTCOMP ANION. ſ. A fellow. drinker; 
a good fellow at carouſals. 
PO*TENCY. g. ¶ potentia, Latin. ] 
1. Power; influence. ' . Shakſpeare. 
2. Efficacy; ſtrength. 
PO'TEN', a. [Polens, Latin. ] 
1. Powerful; foicible , ſtrong; efficacious, Sb. 
2. Having great authority or dominion: as, 
potent monarchs. | | 


PO'TENTATE. /. ¶ Petentat, Fr.] Monarch; 


. . > 
prince; ſovereign. Dariel. 


POTE'N TIAL. 4. [ Patenciel, Fr. potentiais 


Latin. ] 
1. Exifting in poſſibility, not in act. Raleigh, 
2. Haying the effe& without the external 
actual property. Shakſprarte 
3. Efficacious; powerful. Not in ule. Sb. 
4. In grammar. ] Potential is a mood de- 
noting the poſſibility of doing any action. 
POTENTIA'LITY. /. [from potential. | Pol- 
ſidility; not actuality. Taylars 
POTE'N TIALLY. ad. [from potential. } 
1. In power or poſſibility z not in act or fo- 
ſitively. 5 Bentley. 


2. In efficacy; not in actuality. Beyle. 
PO'TENTLY. ad. {from potent. ] * 
acun. 


fully; forcibly. 
PO'TEN TN ESS. . [from potent. Power- 
fulneſs; might; power. 
J. A gun which makes a ſma 


POT GUN. ail 
ſmart noiſe. Properly gun. 95 : 


3 


—— - | My wy ny —— 


Shakſpeare, 


POUNCE. / [ ponzone, Ttalian.] 


PQU 


ANGER. [. | pot and Hanger. ] Hook 
POT ch th por i hung over the 


UTHECARY- J. [from apothecary.] One 


| ounds and ſells phy ſick. 1 
MOTHER. . poudre, French, duſt. ] 


1, Buſtle; tumult; flutter. Cuardian. 
N i Suffocating cloud. Drayton. 


7 PO'THER. v. 4. To make a bluſtering 
ineffectual effort. . Locle. 
POTHERB. /. [ pot and berb.] An 8 fit 
for the pot. 33 Dryden. 
pO'THOOK. J. [ pot and book.J 
1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 
2. Nl. formed or ſcrawling letters or characters. 
pOTION. / [ potion, Fr. potio, Latin.] A 
.- fraught; commonly a phyfical draught. Yer. 
POTLID. ſ. [ Pot and lid.] The cover of a 
pot. CF ed 2. Derham, 
POTSHERD. /. F por and ard.) A frag- 
ment of a broken pot. FSaandys. 


pOT TAGE. / ¶ Potage, Fr. from pot. ] Any 


ing boiled or decocted for food. Geneſis. 
lon. [ porter, Fr. from Fot. A 
maker of earthen veſſels. Mortimer. 
PO TTERN.ORE. f. An ore with which 
' potters glaze their earthen veſlels. Boyle. 


| 14 from per.] Drinking. Sat. 


O'TTLE. from pot. "A'Hquid meaſure 
f containing four int. 1. "Bent Jonſon. 
POTVA'LIANT.'a. I Pot and valiant. | Heat- 
ed to courage by ſtrong drin. 

'TULENT. 4. | Potulentus, Latin.] 

1. Preity much in drink. a 
2. Fit to — b 7 | 
POUCA. Jo poche, French. J _ 
1. A 1 'a pocket. Sbarp. 

2. Applied ludicrouſly to a big belly or paunch. 


* Te. Tft. 
2 Je ao. 4% bebe. 2 
3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainſro. 
POUCHMOUT HED. © [Pouch and mouth- 

ed.] Blubberlipped. Ainſwortb. 
POVERTY. # [ pavorete, French.] 

1. Indigence; neceflity z want of riches. 

bbc een tant. Rogers. 
2. Meanneſs; defect. Bacon, 


* +4 7 


POR. v. 2. 


| POULDAVIS: / A ſort of fail cloth. Ain ſas. 
OUT. fo [ poulet, Fr.] A young chicken. 


: Fa ; King. 
POULTERER. ſ. [from poult.] One whole 
trade is to ſell fowls ready for the cook. Harw. 


POU'LTICE. . [putt Latin.]* A cata- 


plaſm; a ſoft mollifying application. Sevift. 
70 POULTICE. v. 4. from the noun.] To 

apply a poultice or cataplaſm. | 
POULTIVE, J. [A word uſed by Temple.] A 
- poultice, Ft . 


. 


fowls, 


POULTRY. /. Poulet, F rench.] Domeſtick 


Dryden. 

#& The claw or tallon of a bird of prey. Spenſer. 
3 of gum ſandarach, ſo called 
decauſe it is thrown upon paper through a per- 
: forated box, g po pape re Pe 


by 
s 4 4 


POW 

To POUNCE. v. a. [ pongonare, Italian.] 
1. To pierce; to f erforate. Bacon. 
2. 'To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall perfo- 


rations. Bacon. 
2. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. 


POU'NCED. 4. from pounce. } Furniſhed 


With claws or talons. Thomſon, 


POU'NCETBOX. /. ¶ pounce and box. I. A 


ſmall box perforated. Shakſpeares 
POUND. /. [ pond, pund, Saxon. ] 
1. A certain weight, conſiſting in troy weight 
of twelve, in averdupois of ſixteen ounces. 
2. The ſum of twenty ſhillings. Peacham. 
3+ [from pindan, Sax J A pinfuld; a pruon 
in which beaſts are encloſed. Sift. 
To POUND. v. a. ſpuntan, Saxon, ] | 
1. To beat; to grind with.a peſtle. Bentley. 
28. To ſhut up; to impriton, as in a pound. 
** S Spectator. 
POU'NDAGE. /. [from pound. ] 
I. A certain tum deducted from a pound. Sev. 
2. Pay meat rated by the weight of the com- 
modity. | | Clarendon. 
PO UNDER. /. [from pound. }] f 
1. The name of a heavy large pear. Swift, 
2. Any perſon ar thing denominated from a 
certain number of pounds: as, à ten pounder, 
a gun that carries a bullet of ten pounds weight. 
3 A peſtle. Ainſworth. 
POUPETON. /. | prupde, French.] A pup- 
pet or little bab + + + n 
POU'PICKS. /. In cookery, veal ſteaks and 
ſlices of bacon. e 26 1: haeye 
To POUR, 2. 4. Ir, Welſh. ] 
2. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or into 
Tome place or receptacle. Ex cdu. 
2. To emit; to give vent to; to ſend forth; 
to let out; to ſend in a continued courſe. Dupe. 
7e. POUR. Y. N. 271 CY 115 N 
1. To ſtream; to flow. .. - 5 
2. Ta ruſh tumuitubuſly). Pope. 
585 dong . [ from pour. ] One that pours, 
POUSSE. J. The old word for peaſe. | Spenſer. 
8 i ν | peaſe. Spenſer 
1. A kind of fiſh; a codfiſh, 

2. A kind of bird. 
To POUT. v. n. [bouter, F rench.] 
1. To look ſullen by thruſting out the lips. 
2 5 Shakſpeares 
2. To ſhoot out; to hang prominent. Dryden. 

POWDER. /. | preadre, French. ] 


Carew. 


* 


1. Duſt; any body comminuted. Exodus. 
2. Gunpowder. ö Hayward. 
3. Sweet duſt for the hair. Herbert. 


7 POWDER. . 4. {from the noun, ] 

1. To reduce to duſt; to comminute; to 
pound or grind ſmall.  _ ons 3-085 
2. [poudrer, Fiench.] To ſprinkle, as with 
_4duſt, RES Doennc. 

3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. Cleaveland; 
To POWDER. v. . To come tumultuouſly 
and violently, A low word. L Eftrange, 
PO'WDERBOX. /. { potuder and box. ] A box 
in which powder for the hair is kept. Gay. 
PO'WDER HORN. . ¶ powder and born.) A 

horn caſe in which gunpowder is kgpt. Sci, 
kl POW. 
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PO WDERMILL. 6 [ powder and mill. 
IT he mill in which the ingredients for gun- 
powder are ground and mingted. Arbutbnot. 


PO'WDER-ROOM. /{. ¶ poroder and room. 


The part of a ſhip in which the gunpowder is 
> kept | Walls. 

PO'WDER-CHESTS. (. Wooden triangular 
_ . cheſts filled with gunpowder, pebble ſtones, 


and ſuch like materials, ſet on fire when a : 


|  thjp is boarded by an enemy. 

PO'WDERING- 

1. The veſſel in which meat is falted. More. 

2. The place in which an infected lecher is 
phyficked to ins him from putrefaction. 

F Sbalſpeare. 

POWDER. 4. Poudreux, Fr. from poder. ] 


Duſty; friable. oodwbard. = 
PO'WER. fe [ pouwoir, French. | 
1. Command; authority; 3 dominion; in- 
fluence. Sbal ſpeare. 
2. Influence; prevalence upon. Bacon. 
3. Ability; force; reach. Hodder. 
4. Strength; motive; force. Locke. 
5. The moving force of an engine. Wilkins. 


6. Animal ſtrength; natural Nr Baton. 
7. Faculty of the mind. Davies. 
8. Government; right of governing, Milton. 


9. Sovereign; potentate. Addiſon. 
20. One reſted with dominion, Davies. 
1. Divinity. Davies. 


12. Hoſt; army; military force, Knoles. 
13. A lage quantity; a great number: as, 
a peter of good things, | 
PO'WER ABLE. 4. from power.] Capable 
of performing any thing. Not ufed. Camden. 
PO WERFUL. a. ¶ power and Full. 3 
2. Inveſted with VERNE or authority; 3 po- 


b — 
Milton. 


F tb: ; mighty. 
. Efficacious : as, 4'poxver fic! medicine. 
POWERFULLY: ad: from poroerful.] Po- 

tently; mightily ; effi ceaciouſiy; forcibly. Til. 
PO'WERFULNESS. 5. [from powerful. 
Power; efficacy; might. Hate roll. 
PO'WERLESS.- 3. [from power] Weak ; 
impotent. * Shaltpeare. 
POR. /. [poccap, Saxon. 
1. Puſtules ; efftoreſcercies; exanthematous 
eruptions. Uſed of many eruptive diftempers. 
2. The venereal diſeaſe. 
when it has no epithet. = Wiſeman. 
pov. . [appoyey Spaniſh; appuy, Poids, 
French. ] A ropedancer's pole. 
Ta POZE. Vs 4. To puzzle. Ser Pos x and 
Ar POST. | 
PRACTICABLE. 4. [ prat; ricable, . 
1. Performable z 3 feahible; capable to 
practiſed. T'Eftrange. 
2. Aſſailable; fit to be aſſailed. 
PRA'CTICABLENESS. /. [from praGicable.] 
Poſſibility to be performed. 
PRA'CTICABLY. ad. [from practicable.] In 
ſuch a manner as may be performed. Rogers. 
PRA'CTICAL. a. | Practicus, Latin. ] Re. 
_ lating to action; not merely ſpeculative. Til. 
PRA' CTIGALLY. ad. [from profiical, ] 


UB. /. — 7 


This is the ſenſe 


Glanville. 


1. In relation to action. 
RAC By practice; in real fact. t, 
A'CTICALNESS. /. [from pra 1 
The qualit 7 being N "uy Sy 
PR A'CT LIC l 
1. The habit doing any thing. 
2. Uſe; cuſtomary uſe. Fare 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit. Shak... 
4. Actual performance, — — 


8 Method or art of doing any thing. * 
Medical treatment of diſcaſes. Shay eare, 
7+ Exerciſe of any profeſſion. U. 
8. Wicked ſtratagem; bad 8 Sidney 
PRA'CTICK. a. for dealt. 6 
1. Relating to action; not merely theoreticil. 
2. Sl rtful. 2 
9 Y3 3 Arttul. | en ſer. 
To PRA'CTISE. v. a. Lang.] pe 
1. To do habitually. Pſalm, 
2. To do; not merely to profeſs: as, h 
| ah ws law or bbyſick.. | 
o uſe in order to habit and dexterity, 
71 PRA'CTISE. v. „. 
1. To form a habit of acting in any manner, 
Faller. 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly. Addi, 
3. To try artifices. . Glanville 
4. To fs bad arts of ſtratagems. Shakſpeare, 
5. To nfe medical methods. Temples 
6. To exerciſe any profeſſion. 
PRA'CTISANT, /. [from praftiſe.] An 
agent; Shakſpeert 
PRA'CTISER. /. [from pracriſe.] 
1. One that practiſes any thing; one that 
does any thing habigually, _ South, 
2+ Ons who preſcribes medical treatment. 
Tenpin 
PRACTITIONER. /. [from prefiice.] 4 
1. He whe is engaged in the actual exerciſe 


" of any art.  . Arbutho 
| 2. One, who uſes ay ly ot dangerous arts. 
Mbitgiſte. 
3. Ea who does any thing habitually, South, 
PRO 'GNITA. h [Latin.] Things pre- 
_ viouſly known ia order to underſtand ſome- 
g thing elſes Locle. 
PR AG pla TICAL. 2 a. (rie Med- 
PRAGMA'TICK.. & dling; impertinenty 


busy; aſſuming buſineſs without leave t 

invitation. 

PRAGMA'TICALLY. ad. [from prognatic ] 
Meddlingly;  impertinently. 

PRAGMA'TICALNESS. J. [from progns- 

_ tical. }, The quality of intermeddling wichoot 
right or call. A 

PRAISE. 1159 utch. | 

T. ERC, ; fame PR 


.. celebrity. | LL mw 
2. Glorification - tribute 0 grati e 
3 Ground or reaſon of praiſe. Drydene 

To PRAISE. v. 4. [ prijſen, Dutch. 
1. To B to * z to celeb 

Milton. 

ö Pſalms. 


— 


anner. 
Valley. 
Adi, 
noille 
fe 
empit 


| An 
ſpear, 


e that 
South, 


nt. 
Temple 


xerciſe 
vt hngt. 
arts. 

tgiſte. 
South, 
pre- 
ſome- 
Locle. 
| Med- 
nently 
we of 


vuith any infectious diſeaſe. 


To PRAY. v. 4. 


* 
PRA TER. JS [priere, French. 


An 


DRAISEFUL. 4. [praiſe and full.) IL. audable; 


5 endabie. Not in uſe. Chapman. 
Pals ER. ſ. [from praiſe.] One who praitcs z 
In applauder 3 2 commender. Sidney. 
PRAISEWO'RTHY. 4. [ praiſe and worthy. ] 
Commendable; deſerving praiſe." Ben Jonſen. 


" PRAME. fe A flat bottomed boat. 


a u, Dutch. ] | 

J. PRANCE. v. . 1 pronken, 
„o foring and bound in high mettle, 
| N OY 55 ; Wotton, 
2. To ride gallantly and oſtentatiouſſy. Addiſ. 
a 3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. 
| Fey Sqwifte 


D PRANK. v. 4. pro ken, Dutch. ] To de- 


to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtentation. 
—_— | : Spenſer. Milton, 
PRANK. . A frolick ; a wild flight; 2 ludi- 
_ X'S a wicked act. Raleigh, 
PRA'SON. ſu [fach.] A leek; alſo a fra 
weed as green as a leek. Bailey. 
J PRATE. v. n. | praten, Dutch.] To taik 
 careleſly and without weight; to chatter ; to 
tattle. Cleaweland, 
PRATE. , [from the verb.] Tattle ; light 
talk ; unmeaning loquacity. Denbam. 
PRATER. /. [from prate.] An idle talker; 
e Southern. 
PRA'TINGLY. ad. [from prate.] With tit- 
tle-tattle ; with loquicity. 
PRATTIQUE. . [Fr. 3 Italian.] A 
licence for the maſter. of a ſhip to traffic in 
the ports of Italy upon a certificate, that the 
plac from whence he came is not annoyed 
Bailey. 
To PRA'TTLE. v. n. [diminutive of prate. ] 
To talk lightly; to chatter; to be trivially 
loquacious, i | Locke, 
FRA'TTLE. /. [from the verb.] Empty talk; 
. fling loquacity. | Shakſpeare. 
PRA'TTLER. / A trifling 
, talker ; chattere”. Herbert. 
PRAVITV. ſ. [provitas, Latin, ] Corrup- 
tion; badneſs ; malignity. Houth. 
PRAWN. . A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh like a 
ſhrimp, but larger. .. Shakſpeares 
7 PRAV. v. u. {pricr, Fr. pregare, Ital.] 
1. To make petition to heaven. Taylor. 
2. To entreat; to aſk, ſubmiſſively. Dryden. 
3. IPRAx, is a ſlightly ceremonious form of 
introducing a queſtion. 8 Bentley. 


from prattle.] 


1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs 
with petitions. Milton. 
2+ To aſſe for as a ſupplicant. Ayliffe. 

Jo entreat in ceremony or form. B. Jonſ. 


1. Petition to heaven. Jayſor. 
2: Entreaty ; ſubmiſſive importunity. Sill. 


-PRA'YERBOOK. 7. ſ prayer and book ] Book 


— of public or private devotions. Shak/peare. 

PRE. (pre, Latin] A particle which marks 
priority of time or rank. | 

To PREACH. . ne ¶prædico, Lat. preſcher, 


: 'Freach.} To pronounce à publick diſcourſe 
upon ſacred ſabjects. 


/ PREAC H. v. u. 3 8 55 vg 


— 


 PREA'MBULARY. 4. 


PRE 


1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious ora- 


tions. i Acts. 
2. To inculcate publickly; to teach with 
_ _earneſtneſs. Dryden. 
PREACH. /, [preſ-be, French. ] A diſcouiſe; 
a religious oration, Not in uf, Hooker. 
PREA'CHER. JV, [ greſcbeur, Fr. from preach. ] 
1. One who diſcourſes publickly upon reli- 
glous ſubjeIs. | Craſbaww, 
2. One who inculcates any thing wich ears 
n2{:efs and vehemence. | Swifte 
PREACHMENT:. {. [from ęreach. ] A ſermon 
entioned in contemzt, L' Efrange. 
PREAMBLE. /. {preambule, Fr.] Something 
previous; introduction; preface. Clar. 
{ frora preamble.] 
PREA'MBULOUS. Previous. Not in uſe, 
though not ineles ant. Brow, 
PREAPPREHENSION. |. pre and appre- 
bend. ] An opinion formed before examination. 
Brown. 
PRE ASE. /. Preſs ; crowd. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
PREA'SING, part. a. Crowding. penſer, 
PRE'BEND, /. [proebenda, low Latin. ] 
1. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 
| ib; Swift. 
2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendiary 
of a cathedral; a prebendary, Bacon, 
PREBENDARY. . ſprebendarius, Latin. ] 
A ſtipendiary of a cathedral, Spenſer, 
PRECARIOUS. a. [recarius, Lat.] De- 
pendant; uncertain, becauſe depending on the 
will of another; held by courteſy. Addian. 
PRECARIOUSLY. ad. from precarious. ] Un- 
certainly; by dependance; dependently. 
PRECA'RIOUSNESS. /, | from precarieus.] 
Uncertainty ; dependence on others. Sharp. 
PRECAUTION. /. [precaution, Fr.] Pre- 
ſervative caution ; preventive meaſures. Addi. 
To PRECAU'TION. v. a. fiprecautioner, F r.] 
To warn beforehand, 


PRECEDA'NEOUS. «as Previous; antecedent. 


: Hale. 
To PRECE DE. v. a. [ præcedo, Latin. ] 
I. To go before in order of time. Dryden. 
2. To go before according to the adjuſtment 
of rank. 5 | IM 


PRECE'DENCE. 7 - ES 
1 J- {from præcedo, Lat.] 


1. The act or ſtate of going before; priority. 


2. Something going before; ſomething paſt. 


Not uſed. Shakſp:are. 
Jo Adjuſtment of place. : Hale. 


4. The foremoſt place in ceremony. Dryden. 
8. Superiority. _ 
PRECEDENT. a. { precedent, Fr. præcedens, 
Lat.] Former; going before. South. 
PRE'CEDENT. /. Any thing that is a rule or 
example to future times; any thing done 
before of the ſame kind. | 
PRECE'DENTLY. ad. [from precedent, adj. ] 

Beforehand. - : | 
PRECE'NTOR. / | pracentor, Lat. precenteur, 
Fr. ] He that leads the choir. Hammond. 
PRE'CEPT. . ſ[praceptum, Latin.] A rule 
authoritatively given; a mandate. Dryden. 
> | PRE- 
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PRECE'PTIAL. a. Conſiſting of precepts. 
Not in uſe. : Shak/peares 
PRECE'PTIVE. a [era ceptivus, Latin. ] 
| Containing precepts ; giving precepts. L*Efr. 
PRECE'PTOR. g. [preceptor, Latin.) A 
teacher; a tutor. Blaclmore. 
PRECE'SSION. ſ. [preceſſus, Lat.] The act 
of going before. 
PRE'CINCT. f. [precin&zs, Latin.) Out- 
ward limit; boundary. | Hooker. 
PRECIO'SITY. f. [from fretioſus, Lat] 
1. Value; preciouſneſs. Not uſed, 
2. Any thing of high price. Not uſed. More. 
PRE'CIOUS- 4. fprecieux, French; precicſus, 
Latin. 
1. . being of great worth. Addiſon. 
2. Coſtly; of great price: as, a precfous 
one. „ Miltons 
PRE'CiOUSLY, ad. {from precious. } Va- 
luably ; to a great price. 
PRE'CIOUSNESS. ſ. [from precious. ] Va- 
luableneſs; worth; price. Villins. 
PRECIPICE. ſ. I 8 Latin.] A 
headiong ſteep; a fall perpendicular. Sandys. 
PRECI'PITANCE. 2 J. [from precipitant, ] 
errrraer. Raſh haſte; headlong 
Hurry. . Milton. 
PRECIPITANT. a. [precipitans, Latin. ] 
1. Failing or ruſhing headlong. Philips. 
2. Patty; urged with violent haſte, Pope. 
3. Raſkly hurried, King Cbari es. 
PRECTCPIT ANT LV. ad. ¶ from precipitart.] 
In headlong haſte; in a tumultuous hurry. 
7D PRECTPITATE. v. a. [precifita, Lat.] 


1. To throw headlong. Witkins, 
2. To baſten unexpectedly. Harvey. 
Bacon. 


3. To hurry blindly or raſhly. 
4. To throw to the bottom. A term of chy- 
miſtry oppoſed to ſuëli me. Grew. 

To PRECTTITAT E. v. =. On Ba 
1. To fall beadlong. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To fall to the bottom as a ſediment, Bacon. 

To haſten without juſt preparation. Bacon. 

PRECIPITATE. a. [from the verb.] 

1. Steeply falting. | Raleigh. 
2. Headlong; hafty ; raſhly haſty. Clarendon. 
3. Haſty; violent. | Pepe. 
PRECIPITATE: fe A corrofive medicine 

made by pre-ipitating mercury... Witicman. 

' PRECIPITATELY, ad. [from-precipiraze. ] 

1. Head:ong ſteeply down, 
2. Haſtily; in blind hurry. Pope. 

PRECIPITA'TION. , {from precipitate.] 

1. The act of throwing headlong. Sbhakſp, 
. Violent motion downward. Veoderard. 
3. Tumultuous kurry ; blind haſte. Woody. 
4. In chymiſtry, ſubſideney: contrary to ſub- 
limation. JF öͥͤ à“ ONE 

* PRECUPITOUS. a. [ precipitis, Latin. ] 

1. Headlong ; ſteeßp. King Charles. 
2. Haſty ; ſudden, © Brown, Eveiyn. 

» 3. Raſh; 772 i | be 7 
RECLISE. a. [præciſus, Latin. 

© £6 SANK. aa; nice; having ſtrict and 

, determinate limitations, . Haoker. 


* Formal; Addi iſes. 


* 
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PRECT'SEL.Y. ad. ¶ from preciſc. ] 
1. ExaCtly ; nicely ; accurately. 
2. With ſvperftitioug formal, 
much ſcrupuloſity, 
PRECISENESS. 
nels; rigid nicety, 
PRECTSIAN. ſ. from Preciſe.] 
1. One who limits or reſtrains. 
2. One who is ſuperſtitiouſl/ rigorous. 


W, alts, 


lmitition, 


ee Pepe. 
PRECI'SIVE. a. [from preciſus, Lat.] Era 
limiting. i, 


To PRECLU'DE. v. n. [precluds, L.] 0 
ſhut out or hinder by ſome anticipation. Bent. 


PRECO'CIOUS. a. recs, Lat. pr 
French. ] Ripe 1 el ide time. f Hr 
PRECO CITY. / from Precocious.] Ripeneſz 
before the time. Horb. 
To PRECO'GITATE. ». a. [pracorits, Lat.] 
To conſider or ſcheme beforchand. | 
PRECOGNTTION, 
Latin. } Previous 
examination. 
PRECONCETT. % [pre and conceit.} An 
opinion previouſly formed. Hoher, 
To PRECONCEFVE. 2. as [pre and cr. 
ceive.] To form an opinion beforehand; to 
Imagine beforehand. | S:nth, 
PRECONCE'P TION. / [r& and conception;] 
Opinion previouſly formed, Hakewill, 
PRECONTRACT. ,. A contract previous to 
another. Shtakſbeart, 
To PRECONTRACT. v. a. To contra or 
bargain beforehand, Aylife, 
PRECU'RSE.. /. {[frcm præcurro, Latin] 
Forerunning. Shakſpearts 
PRECURSOR. . | ræcusſor, Lat.] Fore. 
runner; harbinger. Pete, 
PREDACEOUD. a. [from prada, Latin.} 
Living b; prey. Derban. 
FRE DAL. a. [from præda, Latin.] Rob- 
bing; practiſing plunger. Sa. Biyſe 


. [pre and Copritiny 
knowledge; antecedent 


 PREDATORY. a. [predatorius, Latin.) 
Bacon, * 


1. Plundering ; practiſing rapine, 
2. Hungry; preying; rapacious; ravenous 


Bacon. 
PREDECEA'SED. 4. [pre and deceafed | 
Dead before, Shakſpeare, 


PREDECESSOR. / [ predeceſcur, French, 


1. One that was in any ſtate or place before 
another, Pricr, 

2. Anceſtor. 
' PREDESTIN A'RIAN. / [from pred;ſinate.] 
One that holds the doctrine of predeſtination. 
| Decay of Pity. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. 4. [prodefiiner, Fr.] 
To appoint beforehand by irreverlible decree. 
: | 5 Shakſpeares 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. . To hid pre- 
deſtination. In ludicrous language. Dude. 
PRE DESTINATION. /. ¶ predeflination, Fr., 
Fatal decree; preordination. Ralighe 
PREDESTINA'TOR. /. One that holds fte, 
" deſtination or the prevalence of preeftabliſhed 
neceliitys * GT 


; Newry, 
ty; With tog 


1 [from Preciſe.] Exact. 


Shabſprare, 


PRECISION. ft [ preciſien, Frenck,] To 


D actn, © 


nous; 
Bacon. 
Jed ] 
pear & 
ch.] 

before 
Prior. 


rate.] 
ation. 
Pietj. 
£) F . 
decree. 
ſpearts 
d pres 
)yder. 
57 re] 
altighe 
Js pte · 
bliſbed 


7 


PRE 


7. pREDE ST INE. Ve d. [pre and deſtine.] 


decree beforehand. | : 
PREDET ERMINA'TION., ſ. [predetermi- 


7 | Hammond. 
7 PREDETE'RMINE. v. a. [ pre and deter- 
nine] To doom or confine by previous de- 
cree; to judge or ſettle AG 4 Hb 
fprædium, Latin, ] Conſiſting 

1 a Ayliffe. 


ms. 
DICABLE. 4. [predicable, Fr. prædica- 


bilis, Latin.] Such as may be affirmed of 
ething. ; 

REDICABLE. hþ [predicabile, Latin. ] A 
logical term, denoting one of the five things 
which can be affirmed of any thing. Waters. 
PREDICAMENT. ſ. [predicament, French; 

prædicamentum, Latin. 5 
1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or ſub - 
ances ranked according to their natures : 
called alſo, categorema or category. Harris. 
2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any definitive 
Shakſpeare. 


marks. 5 
PREDICAME'NT AL. 4. [from predicament. ] 


Relating to predicaments. 


PREDICANT. /. [predicens, Latin.] One 


that affirms any thing. 


. PREDICATE. v. 4. [predico, Lat.] To 


affirm any thing of another thing. Locke, 
7 PREDICATE. 2. ». To affirm; to com- 
priſe an affirmation. | Hale, 
PREDICATE. /. [predicatum, Lat.] That 
which is affirmed. or denied of the ſubject : as, 
man is rational; man is not immortal. 


| PREDICA'TION. J. [ predicatio, Lat. from 


predicate.] Affirmation concerning any thing, 

| Locke. 

T» PREDICT... a. {predifus,. Latin. ] To 
foretel ; to foreſhow. Gov. of the Tongues 
PREDICTION. -/.- [ prediftio, Lat. Prophe- 
ſy; declaration of ſomething future. South. 
PREDICTOR. / { from predict.] Foreteller. 


| : Sewift . 
PREDIGE'STION. g. [pre and digeſtion] 
Digeſtion too ſoon performed, Bacon. 


| To PREDISPO'SE.” v. a. [ eræ and diſp;/e.] 


To adapt previouſly to any ſecret gr 
, outh, 
PREDISPOSI'TION. / [pre and diſpeſition.] 
Previqus adaptation to any certain purpoſe. 

| 42 Wijemair. 
PREDO'MINANCE. 2 J. [pre. and domino, 
PREDO'MINANCY. Lat.] Prevalence ; 
ſuperiority ; aſcendency; ſuperiour influence. 


. BS8rawn. 


| RIDOMINANT. „. [predoninont, Fr. 


Prevalent; ſupreme in Influence; aſcend- 
ant. | Shakſpeare. 


I PREDOMINATE... v. n. [predeminer, 


tench.] To prevail; to be aſcendant; to 

be ſupreme in influence. | Newton, 

10 PRE'ELECT, . 4. [pre and elect.] To 
chooſe by previous decifion. | | 

PREEMINENCE. £ L preeminence, French. ] 

1. Superiority of excellence. Addiſon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. Hooker. 


g Lopericrity of power or influence. Brown. - 


French.] Determination made be- 


PRE 


PREE'MINENT. 72. [ preeminent, Fr.] Er- 


cellent above others. 


PREE MPTION. /. præemptio, Lat.] The 


Milton. Spratt. 


right of purchaſing before another. Carew. 


To PREEN. v. a. {priinen, Dutch.] To trim 


the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide 
more eaſily through the Air. 
To PREEN GAG E. v. a. [pre and engage. ] 
To engage by precedent ties or contraQs, 


PREENGA'GEMENT. 


Precedent obligation. 


Bailey. - 


Rogers. 


f. from preengage.] 


B oy! E. 


To PREEST A'BLISH. v. a. [pre and ga- 


blip.) To ſettle beforehand. | FE 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT. / [from pregſta- 


bliſh.] Settlement beforehand. | 
To FREEXT'ST. v. 8. [pre and exifto, Lat. ] 
To exiſt beforehand. 
PREEXISTENCE. / [preexiftence, French. ] 
Exiſtence beforehand ; exiſtence of the ſoul 


before its union with the body. Addiſon. 
PREEXISTENT. a. | preexiftent, French. 


Dryden. i 


Exiſtent beforehand; preceding in exiſtence. 


Pope. 


PRE FACE. /. [preface, French.] Some- 
thing ſpoken introductory to the main deſign; 
introduction; ſomething proemial. Peac bam. 

To PRE FACE. v. n. ¶ præſari, Lat.] To 
ſay ſomething introductory. 

To PRE'FACE. v. a. | 
I. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 


2. To face; to cover. 


PREFACER. .. [from preface.]. The writer 


of a preface. 


PRE “FAT OR. a. 


ductory. 


commander. 


Spectator. 


Southern; 
Cleaveland, 


D ryden * 


[from preface] Intro- 


Dryden. 


PREFECT. / ¶præfectus, Lat.] Governor; 


Ben Fonſon. 


PREFE'CTURE. g. [| prefecture, Er. prefees 
tura, Lat.] Command; office of government. 
To PREFER. v. a. [| preferer, Fr. prefero, 


Latin. ] 


1. To regard more than another. Romans. 
2. To advance; to exalt; to raiſe, Pope. 
3. To offer ſolemnly; to propoſe publickly 


to exhibit. 


Daniel. Sandys. 


PREFERABLE. a, [preferable, Fr. from 
prefer. ] Eligible before ſomething elſe. Locte. 


PRE'FER ABLENESS. 


* The ſtate of being preferable. 
PREFERABLY. ad. {from preferable.] In 


thing to another. 


. [from preferable, 


preference; in ſuch a manner as to prefer one 


Dennis. 


PRE'FERENCE. ,. [ preference, Fr. from 
prefer] The act of preferring ; eſtimation 

of one thing above another; election of one 
rather than another. 


PREFERMENT. /. [from prefer. 


S pratt 0 


I. Advancement to a higher ſtation. Shak/. 
2. A place of honour or profit. L'Eftrange. 
3- Preference; act of preferring. Brown. 


PREFE'RER. /. 


prefers. JF 


[from prefer.]J One who 


To PRERTGURATE. v. a. [pre and figuro, 
Latin. ] To ſhow by an antecedent repre- 


ſentation. 
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' + hand without examination. 


PRE 


PREFIGURA'TION. F. [from preficurate.] 
Antecedent repretentation. - Naris. 
To PREFIGURE. v. a. [pre and figuro, 
Latin.] To exhibit by antecedent repreſent- 
ation. Hammond. 


Te PREFINE. . a. [prefinir, Latin.} To 


limit beforehand. 
To PREFIX. v. . | prefigo, Latin, ] 
1. To appoint beforehand. Sandys. 
2. To ſettie; to eſtabliſh. Hale. 
3. To pot before another thing. 
PREFIX. /. {[ prefixim, Lat.] Some particle 


Knolles. 


put before a word, to vary its ſignification. 


Clarke. Brown. 
PREFFXION. | ſprofxion, Fr. from prefix. 
The act of pretixing. 


To PREFO'RM. v. a. | pre and form.] To 


form beforehand. Not in afe. Shakſfeare. 
PRE'GNANCY. . | from pregnant. 

1. The ſtate of being with young. Roy. 

2. Fertility; fruitfuineſs ; inventive power; 
acuteneſs. Swift, 
PREGNANT. 4. [ pregnans, Latin.] 


1. Teeming; breeding. : Prior. 


2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating. Dryden. 


3. Full of conſequence. Wedward. 
4. Evident; pain; clear; full. Shukſpeare. 
5. Eaſy to produce any thing. Sbalſpeare. 
6. Free; kind. Obſolete. Sbalſpcare. 
PRE'GNAN TLY. ad. 
1. Fruitfully. | | 
2. Fully; plainly; clearly. ' - Sonth, 
PREGUSTA'TION. /. | pre and guſto, Lat. ] 
The act of taſting before another. 
To PRE JUDGE. wv. 4. Pre quger, Fr.] — T6 
determine any queſtion b:foreband ; generaily 
- to condemn beforehand. -- Sw ft. 
To PREJU'DICATE. © @. f{ fre and juice, 
Lacin.] To determine beforehand to ditad- 
vantage. Sandys. 
PREJU'DICATE. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Formed by pre; udice; foi med before exa- 
« Mination. Waits. 
2. Prejudiced ; prepoſſeſſed. Brown: 
PRE jUDICA T;ON. J. {from prejudicate. ] 
The act of judging without examination. 
PRE'JUDICE. /. { prejudicium, Latin. ] 
1. Prepoficſnun ; judgment formed before- 
| Clarenacn. 
2. Miſcinef-; detriment; hurt; injury. Bac, 
To PRE'JUDICE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To piepotieis with unexamined opinions; 
to fill with prejudices. - l | Prior. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudice* pre- 
vioully railed. | Whitgift. 
3. To injure; to hurt; to diminiſh z to im- 
air. | Pricr, 


Pp 
PREJUDYCIAL. a. [ prejudiciable, Fr.] 
1. Obſtructed by means of oppoſite prepoſ- 


leſſions. Holyday. 
a. Contrary; oppoſite. EK coker. 
3. Miſchievous; hurtful; injurious ; detri- 
mental. h Atterbury. 

PREJUDTCIALNESS. /. [from prqudicial.] 
The ſtate of being prejudicial; guichievoul- 
nets. . 


PRELACY. J. [from preface] 


» # > < 


PRE 


1. The dignity or poſt of a 
ſiaſtick of the higheſt order. 

2. Epiſcopacy ; the order of biſho 

3- Bithops colleCtively. Fa 

PRELAT E. . | prelat, Fr. prelatus, Lat 1 
An ecclebaſtick of the higheſt order and a0 
nity. 4 Shak: 2 

PR ELA TIC AL. 8. from 157 1 
ing to pre lates or prelacy. . 

PRELA“TION. ſ. [pr ælatus, Latin.] pre 
ference z ſetting of one above the other, 1111, 

PRELATURE. J. | prelatura, Lu 

PRELATURESHIP., 5 The ſtate or dignit 
of a prelate. g 

PRELECTION. /. [rælectio, Lat.] Read. 
ing; lecture. Hal: 

PRELIBA"TION. / [from relle, Lain, 
Taſte beforehand ; effuſion previous to rafting 

1, 

PRELYMINARY. a. [ preliwinaire, Fr . 
vious; introductory; proemial. Dryden 

PRELIMINARY. /. Something previou; 
prep-ratory meaſures. 

PRELUDE. /. \ preludinm, Latin. ] 
1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played before: 
full concert. Yeung, 
2. Something introduQory ; fomething thy 

only ſhows what is to follow. Add jon 

To PRELUDE. v. a. [ reluder, Fr. provid, 
Latin.) To ſerve as an introduction; to be 
previous to. D: yan, 

PRELU'DIOUS. a. [from prelude. ] Pre. 

vious; introductory. Cleaveland. 

PRELUDIUM. / Latin. ] Prelude. D. jdh. 

PRELU'SIVE. a. from prelude.] Previouy 
introductory; proemial. Thomſon, 

PREMATURE. a. [ pramaturus, Lat.] Rive 
too ſoon; formed before the time; too earl; 
too foon ſaid, or done; too haſty, Hannoi. 

PREMATURELY. ad. | from premature] 
Too early; too ſoon 3 with too haſty ripench, 


prelate or ecele, 
Aux ge. 
bs. De den. 


revious; 


Pape. 


 PREMATU'RENESS. 7 /. from premature] 


PREMATU'RITY. 
unſeaſonable earlineſs. 
To PREMEDITATE, v. 4. [ premeditur 
Latin. ] To contiive or form beforehand; 
to conceive beforehand. D. yin, 
To PREME'DITATE. . . To have fon- 
ed in the mind by previous meditation; to 
think beforehand. Hiuler, 
PREMEDITA'TION. /. f prameditati;, lat] 
Act of meditating beforehand. Mars 
To PREMERIT. v. a. { promereor, Latin, 
To deſerve before. King Chari. 
PREMICES. '/. [erimitiæ, Latin; premi a 
French. ] Firſt fruits. D. yen 
PREMIER. a. French. ] Firſt; chief. Con. 
To PREMISE. v. a. | pramiſſus, Latin.) 
1. To explain ptevioully ; to lay down pit- 
miſes. ; Burtt, 
2. To ſend before the time. Not uſed, Sl. 
PREMISES. ſ. ¶præmiſſa, Latin.) 
1. Propoſitions antecedentlj ſuppoſed or prov. 
ed. Hooters 
2. In law language, houſes or lands. 
PRE'MISS. , premium, Latin. AN 
deut propoſition. | a 


Too great hate; 


ele. 
fe, 
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ther, 
un.] 
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lat. 
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Burnet» 


. Shake 


or prove 
Hoster. 


Antete- 
Watts, 
Ft» 


2. The penalty fo jneurred, 


 PREORDINANCE. / 


1 ] . præmium, Lat.] Something 
ne, [pre or a bargain. Addiſon, 
1 REMO NIS HI. . 4. | promones, Latin. ] 

To warn or admoniſh beforchand. b 
PREMO'NISHM ENT, /. {from premonifh. ] 
Previous admonition. i Aa 
PREMONI'T ION. /. [from premoniſh, ] Pre- 
vious notice ; previous intelligence. Chapman. 
PREMO'NITORY - a. [ from pre and moneo, 
Latin;] Previouſly adviſing. 
To PREMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [ pre and mon- 

„ Latin.] To ſhow before hand. | 
PREMUNT'RE. . { Latin. ] : 

1. A writ in the peer law, e e 

is 1 le, as infringin f 
—_— wie Bramball, 
South. 


A difficulty ; a diſtreſs. 


PREMUNITION. , {| from præmunio, Lat.] 


An anticipation of objection. 


To PRENO'MIN ATE, v. g | pre and nomino, 


Latin. ] To forename. Shakſpeare. 


| PRENOMINA'TION. / [pre and nomin:, Lat.] 


The privilege of being named firſt, Bron. 
PRENO'TION. / [ prenction, French. } Fore- 
knowledge; preſcience. Brown. 
PRENTICE. /. [ contraCted from apprentice,] 
One bound to a maſter, in order to inſtruction 
in a trade, ; Shakjpeare. 


| PRENTICESHIP. ſ. [from prentice.} The 


ſervitude of an apprentice. Pope. 
PRENUNCIA'TION. /. | ræruncio, Latin. ] 
The act of telling before. ; 
PREO'CCUPANCY. . [from · preoccupate.] 
The act of taking poſſeſſion before another. 
T: PREOCCUPATE. v. a. ¶ precccuper, Fr.] 
1. To anticipate. . Bacon. 
2. To prepoſſeſs; to fill with prejudices. Wat. 
PREOCCUPA'TION. /. | preoccupation, Fr. ] 
1. Anticipation. - 
2. Prepoſſeſſion. g 
3- Anticipation of objection. South. 
7. PREOCCUPY. v. 4. To prepoſſeſs; to 
occupy by anticipation or prejudices; to ſeize 
before ancther. Arbuthnot. 


| 70 PREOMINATE. v. a. | præ and ominor, 
Latin.] To prognoſticate; to gather from 


omens any future event. Brown. 
PREOPINION. /. [ pre and opinie, Latin. ] 
Opinion antecedently formed; prepoſſeſſion. 

| Browns 


+ PREORDAIN. v. a. [ pre and — | 


To ordain beforehand. Hammond. 
ræ and ordinance. | 


Antecedent decree. Not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 


| PREORDINA'TION. , [from preordain.] 


The act of preordaining. 


| PREPARATION. / [ preparatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of preparing or previouſly fitting 


any thing to any purpoſe, Wake. 
2. Previous meaſures. | Rurnet. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. Shakſpeare. 


4 The act of making or fitting by a regular 


proceſs, ; Arbuthbnit. 
5+ Any thing made by proceſs of operation. 
ND | Brown. 


bv. Accompli ſkment ; qualification» Sbak/p. . 


 PRUEPARATIVELY. ad [from preparative] 


 PREPO'NDERANCE. 


PRE 
PREPARATIVE. a, [ preparatif, French. ] 
Having the power of preparing, qualifying, or 
fitting. ' . 
PREPARATIVE. /[. ¶ preparatif, French. 
1. That which has the power of preparing or 
previouſly fitting. 85 Decay of Pity. 
2. That which is done in order to ſomething 
elſe. South. 
Previouſly; by way of preparation. Hale. 
PREPARATORY. a. [ preparatoire, Fr.) 
1. Antecedently neceflary. Tillotſ n. 
2. Introductory; previous; antecedent. Hale. 
To PREPARE. v. a. | prapars, Latin. ] 
1. To fit for any thing; to adjuſt to any ufe; 


to make ready for any purpole. Black. 
2. To qualify for any purpole, Aidiſons 
3. To make ready beforehand. Milton. 
4. To form; to make. Palms. 


5. To make by regular proceſs: as, he pre- 
pared a medicine. 
To PREPARE. v. n. 
1. To take previous meaſures, Peacham, 
2. To make every thing ready; to put things 
in order. | Shakſpeare. 
3- To make one's ſelf ready; to put himſelf 
in a ſtate of expectation. | 
PREPARE. . {from the verb.] Preparation 


previous meaſures. Not in uſe. Sbalſpeare. 


PREPAREDLV. ad. from prepared. By 


proper precedent meaſures, ' Shakſpeare. 
PREPAREDNESS. /. from prepare. ] State 
or act of being prepared. 2 
PREPA'RER. /. [from prepare. ] 
1. One that prepares; one that previouſly fits. 
5 i Wotton. 
2. That which fits for any thing. Mortimer. 
PREPE'NSE. a. | præ pen ſus, Lat.] Fore- 
PREPE'NSED. thought; preconceiyed z 
contrived beforchand : as, mice prepenſe. 
To PREPO'NDER. v. a. from preponderutée.] 
To outweigh, Not uſed. Motton. 
. [from preponde- 
PREPO'NDERANCY. F rare. ] The ſtate bf 
outweighing; ſuperiority, of weight. Locke. 


To PREPO'NDERATE. 'w. a. prepondero, 


Latin. ] 5 


1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. Gl. 


2. To overpower by ftronger influence. 
To PREPONDERATE. v. n. 
1. To exceed in weight. 


Bentley, 


2. To exceed by influence or power analogous * 


to weight. Loc ke. 
PREPONDER ACTION. /. [from preponde- 


rate.] The act or ſtate of outweighing any 
thing. Watts. 


To PREPOSNSE. v. 4. ¶ prepoſer, French, ] To 


put before. 


| PREPOSI'TION. I ¶ prepoſition, Fr. prepo- 


, ſitio, Latin. ] In grammar, a particle govern- 
ing a caſe, * _ , Clarke. 

PREPO'SITOR. /. [ prepoſiror, Latin.}. A 
ſcholar appointed by the maſter to overloole 
the reſt. 


To PREPOSSE'SS. v. 4. pre and poſſeſs.] 


To fill with an opinion uncxamiped; to pre- 
judice. „ © Wiſeman, 
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PREPOSSE'SSION. /. [from prepoſſe3.] 

1. Preoccupation ; firſt poſſeſſion. Hammeond. 
2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion. South. 
PREPO'STEROVUS. 4. [ prepefterus, Latin. ] 

1. Having that firſt which ought to be laſt; 

wrong; abſurd; perverted. - Denham. 

2. Applied to perſons ; fooliſh 3 abſurd. Sh, 
PREPO'STEROQUSLY. ad. [from prepiſte- 
yous.] In a wrong ſituation; abſurdiy. Bent. 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS. ſ. from prepeſte- 

rous. ] Abſurdity; wrong order or method. 
PREPOTENCY. . ſprepotentia, Latin. ] 
Syperiour power; predominance. . Brawr. 
PRE'?UCF. . [ preputium, Latin. ] That 
Which covers the glans; foreſkin. V iſeman. 
To PRE'REQUIRE.-w. a. | fre and require. ] 
To demand previouſly. Hammond. 
\ .PRERF'QUISITE. 4. [fre and reguiſite.] 

Previouſly neceſſary. 7 ale. 
PRERO'GATIVE. /. | præregativa, low Lat.] 

An excluſive or peculiar privilege. Sidney. 
PRERO'GATIVED. a. [from prer-gative. ] 

Having an excluſive privilege ; having prero- 

gative. _ Shakſpeare. 
PRE'SAGE. /. { preſage, Fr. præſagiu m, Lat.] 

Prognoſtick; preſenſion of futurity. Addiſon. 
"To PRESA'GE. v. . [ prejager, French 

Pr agis, Latin. Þ ; 

1. To forebode ; to foreknow z to foretel ; to 


- propheſy, Milton. 
2. To foretoken; to forethow . Shakſpeare. 
-PRESA'GEMENT. /. [from preſage. ] 
1. Forebodement; preſenſion. MWotton. 
2. Foretoken. Brown. 
PRE'SBY TER. . [mere CunigOoe ] 
1. A prieſt. . 8 H-oker. 
2. A pretibyterian. Buer. 
- PRESBY TE RIAL. ? a. | tee. 
PRESBYTE RIAN. Conſiſting of elders ; 


a term for a modern form of eccleiiaſtical go- | 
Holyday. King Charles, 


vernment. 
PRESBYTERIAN. ſ. | from preſeyter.] An 
abettor of preſbytery or calviniſtical diſcipline, 
. | Sevift, 
*PRESBY'TERY. /. [from preſoyter.] Body 
of elders, whether prieſts or lay men. Cleavl. 
PRE SCIENCE. /. { prefcience, Fr.] Foreknow- 

ledge 3 knowledge of future things. South, 


- PRE'SCIENT. a. | præſciens, Latin. ] Fore- 


knowing; prophetick. Bacon. 
PRE'SCIQUS. 4. ¶ preſcizs, Latin.] Having 
fore knowledge. | Dryden. 


1 'T@ PRESCI'ND. v. 2. [ prefſcinds, Latin. ] 


To cut off; to abſtract. Norris. 
- PRESEYNDENT. 4. [praſcindens, Latin. ] 
Abſtracting. | Cheyne. 
. To PRESCRIBE. v. a. [| preſcrivo, Latin. 

J. To ſet down authoritatively; to order; to 


direct. Hocber. 
2. To direct medically, Swift. 
- To PRESCRVUBE. v. n. 
1. To influence by long cuſtom. ' Brown, 
2. To influence a: bitrarily. Locle. 


3. f preſcrire, French. ] To form a cuſtom | 


- Which has the force of law. Arbiithnot. 
4. To write med.cal directions and forms of 
medicine. . Pope. 


of law. OR 
My Medical receipt. 1 
PRESEANCE. /. preſeance, French, ] fam 


* "object of inquiry. 


PRE 


PRE'SCRIPT. a. [ preſeriptus, 


rected; accurately laid down in 


Latin.] Di. 
a precept. 


PRESCRIPT. /. ¶ præſcriptum, Lat.] . 
tion; precept z model ptefcribed. Mih.. 
PRESCRIPTION. 7. Præſcrigtis, e 
1. Rules produced and authoriſed by 1. 
cuſtom z cuſtom continued till it has the 15 


of place in ſitting. Not uſed. 
PRE SENCE. i [ preſence, Fr. Fræſentia, Lat, 
1. State of being preſent; contrary to abſence, 


Shat(pure, 
2. Approach face to face to a great bn 


| 3 : Danil, 
3. State of being in the view of a peri 


Milt, 
4. A number aſſembled before a great 1 5 
: . 4 8 hak Derg, 
5. Port; alr; mien; demeanour. 45 
5 6, Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf j 
his court. Spenſr 
7. Readineſs at need; quickneſs at expedient, 


Carey, 


; Wall, 

8. The perſon of a ſuperiour, Milte, 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. 7 /. [ preſence and 
PRESENCE-ROOM. chamber or room. ] 


The room in which a great perſon receives 


company. Add fo, 
PRESENSION. g. | Preſenſe, Latin.] Fe. 
ception beforehand. oro. 
PRESENT. a [ preſent, Fr. fræſens, Latin. 
7. Not abſent; being face to face; being at 
hand. Tajir, 
2. Not paſt ; not future. Prim, 
3. Ready at hand; quick in emergencies, 
L'Efirorgs 
4. Favourably. attentive; not negledtul 
propitious. | Ben Jrſn, 
5. Unforgotten ; not neglected. Watt, 


6. Not abſtrafted ; not abſent of mind; 2. 


tentive. 5 ; 
7. Being now in view; being now under cen. 
ſideration. Lam, 


The PRESENT. An elliptical expreflion for 
the preſent time; the time now exiſting. Rot, 
- At PRESENT. [A preſent, French. ] At the 
preſent time; now. Addi. 
- PRE'SENT. g. | preſent, French.) 

1. A gift; a donative; ſomething cerem0- 
niouſly given. Sbakjpearts 
2. A letter or mandate exhibited. Sal. 

To PRESE NT. v. a. | prefents, low Lats} 
1. To place in the preſence of a ſuperiour. Mi 
2. To exhibit to view or notice, Sb:tþ. 
3. To offer; to make obvious. Mats, 
4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly. Prin. 
5. To put into the hands of another. H. den 
6. To favour with gifts. Didi. 

7. To piefer to eccleſiaſtical benefices. Al, 

8. To offer openly. Haywards 
9 · To introduce by ſomething exhibited to the 

vie or notice. ä ene 

18, To lay before a court of Julicutore * 
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To point a miſſile weapon before it is 


11. 
* diſcharged. * 1 5 
; N PNTABLE. a. [from preſent.] What 
way be preſented. Ayliffes 


PRESENT A'NE OUS. a. U praſentanens, Lat.] 
Ready; quick; immediate. Harvey. 
| PRESENTATION. /. [ preſentation, Fr.] 
= 1. The act of preſenting. Togker, 
2, The act of offering any one to an eccle- 
© Gaſtical benefice. Hale. 
z. Exhibition. Dryden. 
PRESENTATIVE. a. [from preſent.] Such 
zs that preſentations may be made of it. Spel. 
PRESENTE'E. . [from preſentee, French. ] 
One prefented to a benefice. 8 Ayliſfe. 
pRESENTER. /- [from preſent.] One that 
'" preſents» L' Eftrange. 
PRESE'NTIAL., a. [from preſent. | Suppoſing 
actual preſence. Norris, 
 PRESENTFA'LITY. fe [from prefential. ] 
| State of being preſent. South. 
J PRESENTIATE. v. a. [from preſent.] 
To make preſent. Gro. 
PRESENTI'FICK., a. [| praſens and facio, 
Latin. ] Making preſent. Not in uſe. 
PRESENTIFICKLY. ad. 1 reſent ick. ] 
In ſuch a manner as to make preſent. More. 
PRESENTLY. ad. | from preſent. ] 
1. At preſent ; at this time; now. 
2. Immediately 3 ſoon after. 
PRESENTMENT. /. [from prefent.] 
1. The act of preſenting. Shakſpeare. 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; repre- 
| ſentation. _ | 64 Milton. 
3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunciation 
of the jurors themſelves, or ſome other officer, 
2s juttice, conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyors, and 
without any information, of an offence inqui- 
- rable in the court to which it is preſented. 
8 | .  Corvel, 
PRESENTNESS. [from preſent-] Pre- 
ſence of mind; quickneſs at emergencies. 
Clarendon. 


Sidney. 
; South, 


PRESERV A'TION. /. [frompreſerve.] The 


act of preſerving ; care to preſerve. Davies. 

PRESERVATIVE. /. ¶ preſervatif, French. ] 
That which has the power of preſerving ; 
ſomething preventive. : Hooker. 

fo PRESERVE. v. a. ¶ preſerve, low Lat.] 

© 1, To ſave; to defend from deſtruction or 

ay evil; to keep. Clarendon. 
2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables with 
ſugar, and in other proper pickles, 

PRESERVE. J. from the verb.] Fruit pre- 
lerved whole in ſugar. Mortimer. 

PRE SERVER. / [from preſer-e.] 

1. One who preſerves; one who keeps from 
tuin or miſchief, Aaddiſon. 
2. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 

To PRESI' DE. v. n. {from prefid.o, Latin 
prefider, Fr.] To be ſet over; to have au- 
thority over. : Dryden. 

PRESIDENCY, . ¶ Preſidence, Fr. from pre- 

Fo fm, Superintencence, A Ray. 

PRE SIDENT. . [ prefidens, Latin... 

1. One placed wich authority over others; 
ore at t e head oi others. 


Waits. 


$44 > 


2. Governour; prefect. Brerewwood, 
A tutelar power, Waller. 
PRE'SIDEN TSHIP. /. [from preſident. ] The 
office and place of preſident. Hooker. 
PRESTDIAL. a. [ prefidium, Latin. ] Relating 
to a garriſon, 
Zo PRESS. v. a. [ praſſer, French. ] 
1. To ſqueeze; to cruſh. Milton. 
2. To diſtreſs; to cruſh with calamities. 


| Shak J] peare. 

3. To reſtrain; to compel; to urge by ne- 
ceſſi ty. Hooker. 
4. To drive by violence. Shakſpeare. 
5. To affect ſtrongly. - 
6. To enforce; to inculcate with argument 
or importunity, Felton. 
7. To urge; te bear ſtrongly on. Boyle. 


8. To compreſs; to hug, as embracing. Smith, 


9. To act upon with weight. Dryden. 
10. To make earneſt. Bacon. 
11. To force into military ſervice. Shakſp, 


To PRESS. v. u. 
1. To act with compulſive violence; to urge; 
to diſtreſs. Tillotſon. 
2. To go forward with violence to any ob- 


ject. p Knolles. 

3. To make invaſion; to encroach. Pope. 

4. To crowd; to throng. Mark, 
5. To come unſeaſonably or importunately. 

Dryden. 

6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 

| Bacon. 

7. To act upon or influence. Aaddiſon. 


8. To PRESS upon. To invade; to puſh 

againſt, Popes 
PRESS. ſ. [ prefſvir, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The inſtrument by which any thing is 


* © cruſhed or ſqueezed : as a wine. preſs, in which 


the juice is, by ſqueezing the grapes, preſſed 


out. Haggai. 
2. The inſtrument by which books are print- 
ed. Shakſpeare. 
3. Crowd; tumult; throng. Hooker. 
4. Violent tendency. Shakſpeares 


5. A kind of wooden caſe or frame for ciothes 
and other uſes. | Shakſpeare. 
6. A commiſſion to force men to military 
ſervice. | Raleigh. 
PRE'SSBED. /. ¶ preſs and bed. ] Bed ſo formed 


as fo be ſhut up in a caſe, 


'PRE'SSER. /. | from preſs.] One that preſſes 


or works at a preſs. Sevifr. 
PRE'SSGANG. /. | preſs and gang.] A crew 
that ſtrolls about the ſtreets to force men into 
naval ſervice. ö 
PRE'SSINGLY. ad. {from preſſi-g.] With 
force ; cloſely. revel, 
PRE'SSION. . [from preſs.] The act of 
prefling. Newton, 
PRE'SSITANT. a. Gravitating ; heavy. More. 


PRE'SSMAN. /. | preſs and _— 


1. One who forces another into ſervice z one 
who forces away. Chapman, 
2. One who makes the impreſſion of print by 
the preſs : diſtinct from the compoſitor who 
ranges the types. FR | 
PRE'SSMONEY. /. [ preſs and money. ] Money 
Sſ4 | e Oo 
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PRE PRE 


given to a ſoldier when he is taken or forced To PRESUPPO'SE. 2. 4. . eſ-ppeſer, Fr 
> er, , 


into the ſervice. Gay. ræ and ſupprſe.] To ſur; rats. 
PRE'SSURE. /. {from res.] * 105 avs, ah yh be, 
1. The act of pieſſing or cruſhing. PRESUPPi/SITION. J. [ preſup;ofiitn, f.] 
2. The itate of being preſſed or cruſhed. Suppoſition previouſly formied; n 
3. Force a ding againſt any thing; gravita- PRESURMUISE. /. ( pro and ſurmiſe.] 8 
tion; weight acting or reſiſting. N. oten. miſe previouſly formed. 8 har has 
4» Vioence inflicted ; oppreſſion. Bacen. PRETENCE. / [ protenſus, Latin. 1 
5, Affliction; grievance; diſtreſs. Arterbury, 1. A falſe argument giounded upon fi iti 
6. Impretiion z ſtamp; character made by poſtulates. 716 
impreſii: n. Shakſpeares 2. The act of thowing or alleging what 55 ” 
'PREST. 5. [er, or pret, Fr.] Obſolcte. real. Clarenaon. Wis, 
1, Ready; not dilatory. Fairfax. 3. Aſſumption ; claim to notice. 1 
2. Neat; tight. Tuffr. 4+ Claim true or faite, 11 
PRES T. /. [;, French. ] A loan. An old 5. Scmeching threatened, or held out 40 bn 
3 ward. Bacon. rify. 84 2 
PRESTIGA'TION. f. [ ræſtigatio, Latin.] To FRETE'ND. v. a. [ pretends, Latin. f 
A deceiving; a juggiing; a playing legerde- 1. To hold out; to ftretch forward, Dryden 
main. it; 2. To ſimulate; to make ſalſe appearances - 


PRE'STIGES. /. [ prefigie, Lat.] Illuſions; 7: preſentations ; to aliege faiſely, 11e, 
| impoſtues ; juggling tricks. i 3. To ſhow hypocritically. Decay of Pieg. 
PRESTO. /. [c, Italian.] Quick; at 4. To hold out as a detufive appearance. Mi. 


once. Scott. 5. To claim. | Di den 
PRESU'MABLY. ad. {from preſame.] Witi- To PRETEND. v. a. 0 
out examination. Braun. 1. To put in a claĩm truly or falſely. Dryden. 
To PRESUME. v. n. [ prefumer, Fr. preſum?, 2, To preſume on ability to do any ching; 10 
Latin.] . profeſs pie ſumptuouſly. Brown, 
1. To ſuppoſe; to believe previouſly without PRETE'NDER. . from Pretend.] One who 
examination. Hilton. lays claim to an thin . Pepe. 
2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without immediate PRETE'NDINGLY. ad. [from pretend »y.] 
proof. | Brexon. Arrogantly; preſumptuouſly. Calla 
3. To venture without poſitive leave. Alilton. PRETENSION. / { proeterfic, Latin. 
4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 1. Claim true or falle. Sevift, 
Locke. 2. Fictitious appearance. Eu, 
5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. PRE"TER. Ff. | prover, Latin.] A particle 


| : Hooker. which, prefixed to words of Latin original, 
PRESU'MER. . [from preſi me.] One that fignifies Cde. 
preſuppoſes; an arrogant perſon. Netton. PRETERIM PERFECT. a. In grammar, 
PRESUMPTION. . | pre umptus, Latinz . denotes the tenſe not perfeRly paſt, 
prefemption, French. ] | PRE'TERIT. a. | preterit, French; prateritus 
1. Spppolition previouſly formed. K. Cl ar les. Latin. ] Paſt. 
28. Confidence grounded on any thing prefup- PRETERTTION. , ſpreteritiin, French; from 


poſed. Clarend:n. bee The act of going paſt; the Rate of 
3. An argument ſtrong but not demonſtrative; eing paſt. 
A ſtrong probability. Hocker. PRE'TERITNESS. hþ from preterit.] State 
4. Anogance; confidence blind and adven- of being paſt ; not preſence ; not futurity, 
turous; preſumptuouſneſs. Dryden. PRETERLA'PSED. a. | preteriapfus, Lat.] 
5. Unreaſanable confidence of divine favour, Paft and gone. Walker, 
: | | Regers. PRETERLE'GAL. 4. [eræter and legal.] 
PRESU'MPTIVE. 2. [| preſemprif,, French. Not agreeable to law. King Charles 
1. Taken by previous ſuppoſition. Locke. PRETER MISSION þ. | Pretermiſſian, French; 
2. Suppoled : as, tbe preſumptive beir : op- Frælermiſſio, Latin.] The act of omitting. 


poſed to the heir apparent · To PRETERMIT. v. a. | pretermitts, Lat.] 
3. Confident ; arrogant; preſumptuous. Br. To paſs by. Bac, 
PRESU“MPTUOUS. a. | prejurptueux, Fr.] PRE'TERNATURAL. a. [ præter and na- 
1. Arrogant; confident 3 inſolent. Sbakſps tural. ] Different from what is natural; it- 
2. Irreve:ent with reſpect to holy things. Mil. regular. EIT Ss Stuth, 
PRESU'MPTUOUSLY. 4d. {from preſump- PRETERNATURALLY. ad. {from jretr- 


tuen] natural.) In a manner different from the 
1. Arrogantly ; irreverently. Addiſon. common order of nature. Bacin, 
2. With vain and groundleſs confidence in PRE'TERNATURALNESS. /. [from pre- 
divine fayour. Hammond. ternatural.] Manner different from the order 


PRESU'MPTUOUSNESS. /. ¶ from prejump- of nature, | 
r.] Quality of being preſumptuous; con- PRE'TERPERFECT. 4. ¶ preteritum po- 
ſidencè; irreverence. 3 fetum, Latin.] A grammatical term . 

PRESUPPO SAL. / [ pre and ſuppeſal.] Sup- plied to the tenſe which denotes time abſo- | 
pal previouſly formed. Hater. lately pat. 1 5 . # 
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N LUPERFECT. a. [ preteritum pluſ- 
Pap TE bo um, Latin. ] The grammatical 
epithet for the tenſe denoting time relatively . 
paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt time. 
PRETEXT. . [pretextus, Latin. ] Pretence; 
falſe appearance; falſe allegation. Daniel. 
pRETOR. J. [Prætor, Latin. The Roman 
judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a 


ay or. SS 
DRE O RIAN. a. [ pretorianus, Latin; pre- 
torien, Fr.] Judicial; exerciſed by the pretor. 
bes Bacon. 
PRETTILY. ad. { from pretty. ] Neatly ; ele- 
gantly ; pleaingly. '- Bacon. 
PRE!TTINESS. / [faom pretty.] Beauty with- 
out dignity. | | | 
pRET IV. 3. [pner, finery, Saxon; pretto, 
Ital. prat, prattig b, Dutch. | 
1. Neat; elegant. Watts. 
2, Beautiful without - grandeur or dignity. 
2 | Spectatur. 
3. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive contempt 
in poetry, and in converſation. Aadiſon. 
4. Not very imall. Hobo. 
PRETTY: ad. In ſome degree: it 1s leſs than 
very; the words are pretty goed ; that is, not 
Addi n. Baker. 


very good. 
. PREVAIL. v. n. | prevaloir, French.] 


1. To be in fo:ce; to have effect; to have 
power; to have influence. Locke. 
2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority. 

| | King Charles. 


3. To gain influence; to operate effectually. 


| Wilkins. 
4. To perſuade or incuce by entreaty, Car. 


PREVAYLING. 4. | from prevail. ] Predo- - 
| Rowe. + 


PREVAILMENT. /. [from prevail. ] Pre- 


minant; having moſt influence. 


valence. a Shakſpeare. 
PREVALENCE. 7 /, Erevalence, Fr. pre- 
FREVALENCY. walentia, low Latin. ] 


Superiority ; influence; predominance z effi- 
- eacy; force; val.dity. | Clarendon. 
PREVALENT. a. | prewalens, Latin. ] 


- 1, ViRorious ; gaining ſuperiority. South. - 
2. Predominant; power ful. Milton. 


PREVALENTLVY. ad. from | prevalent.] 
Powerfully; forcibly. . Prior. 


JD PREVA RICAT E. v. n. [prewaricor, Lat. 


To cavil; to quibble; to ſhutfle. Srilling feet. 
PREVARICA'TION. /. I prevaricatio, Lat.] 
Shuffle; cavil. - 


A caviller; a ſhuffler. 


To PREVEN E. v. 4. [preavenio, Latin.] To 
Pbilips. 


binder. ; 
PREVENIENT. 2. [proveniens, Lat.] Pre- 
ceding; going before; preventive. 


* 


venir, French. i; 
1. To go before as a guide; to go before, 


making the way ealy. Common Prayer. 
. Togo before; to be before. Bacen. 
3. To anticipate, - : Pope. 


| 15 To pieoccupy; to preengage ; to attempt - 
rſt King Charles. 


. To hinder ; to obyiate; to obllruck. Att. 


More. ON 


dijon. 


PREVARIOA'TOR. / [prewvariceter, Lat.] 


ilton.s - 


To PREVENT. v. a.. [prevenio, Lat. pre- 


PRI 


To PREVENT. '&. 4. To come before ther 


time. A latiniſm. Bacon. 
PREVENTER. /. [from prevent. ] 
1. One that goes before. 5 Bacon. 


2. One that hinders; a hinderer; an ob- 
ſtructer. s 


PREVE'NTION. f [prevention, French; from 


praæventum, Latin. 


1. The act of going before. Milton. 
2. Preoccupation; anticipation. Sbal ſecare. 
3. Hindrance; obſtruction. Milton. 
4. Prejudice; prepoſſeſſion. Drydens 


PREVENTIONAL. 4. 
Tending to prevention. 
PREVENTIVE. a. {from prevent.] ._ 
1. Tending to hinder, 
2. Pieferva ive; hindering ill, Browns 
PREVENTIVE. . [from prevent.) A pre- 
ſervative; that which prevents; an aatidote. 
PREVEN TIVELY. ag. from preventive] 
In fuch a manner as tends to prevention. 
i ' Browns 
PREVIOUS. a. [prewvirs, Latin.] Antece- 
dent; going before; prior. Bur net. 
PRE'VIOUSLY. ad. from previous. ] Before- 
hand; antecedentiy. Prior. 
PRE'VICUSNESS. / from previous. ] An- 
tecedence. 29 
PREY: . Chg ee . | : 
1. Something to be devoured ; ſomething to 
be ſeized; ravin; plunder. Clarendon, 
2. Ravage; depredation. Staꝶſpeare. 
3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on 
other animals. _ L'Eftranges 
To PREY. v. n. [prader, Latin.] i 


[from prevention. ] 


1. To feed by violence. Sal ſpeare. 
2. To plunder; to rob. Shak;peares 
To corrode ; to waſte. Addiſon. 


PRE VER. /. from prey. ] Robber; de vouter ; 
plunderer.. | | 
'PRYAPISM. f. [priapiſmus, Lat. priapilmgy 

Fr. ] A preternatural tenſion. ' acon. 
PRICE. /. [prix, Fr. pretium, Lat.] 
1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

2. Value; eſtimation; ſuppoſed excellence. 
Bacon. 
Leaickes 
4. Reward ; thing purchaſed by merit. 


3. Rate at which any thing is ſold, 


Pe e. 

'To PRICE. Us 4. To pay for. A ; 22 
'To PRICK. . a. [ pfuctan, Saxon 

1. To pierce with a ſmall puhcture. A-. 


2. To form or erect with an acuminated point. 


Bacan. 

3. To fix by the point. Newton. 

4. To hang on a point, Sandys. 

5. To nominate by a puncture or mark, 

5 8 Shakſpeare. 

6. To ſpur; to goad; to impel ; to incite, 

. Pape. 
7. To pain; to pierce with remorſe. Al. 

8. To make acid. Hudibras. 


. To make a tune. 5 
To PRICK. v. . [frijten, Dutch. 
1. To dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow. . | 
2. To come upon the ſpur. 
* PRICK. . [ppicca, Saxon. 
1. A 


Bacon. 


Spenſer, Milton. 


Bacon, 
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'PRIEF, for proof 


= _naged or governed by prieſts. 


PRI 
2. A ſharp ſlender inſtrument ; any thing by 
Which a puncture is made. Dawies. 
2. A thorn in the mind; a teaſing and tormen- 
ting thought; remorſe of conſc.ence. SH fp. 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 
F 5 | | Carew. 


Shakjpeare. 


Lrown. 


4. A point; a fixed place. 
5. A puncture. 
5. The print of a hare in the ground. 
PRICKER. /. [from prick. ] 

1. A ſharp-pointed inſtrument. AZoxon. 

2. A light horſeman. Not uſed. Hayward. 
PRICKET. / {from prick.) A buck in his 
ſecond year. 
PRI'CKLE. /. [from prick. ] Small ſharp point 

like that of: (on ee, g * 
PRICKLINESS. / [from prick/y.] Fulneſs of 
* ſharp points. | | 
PRICK LOUSE. {/|. [prick and louſe.] A word 

of contempt for a tajlor. L Eftrange. 
PRIYCKLY. @. [from rick. ] Full of ſharp 

points. | Bacon. 


PRICKMADAM. /. A ſpecies of houle- 
PRICKPUNCH. , A piece of tempered ſteel, 


© with around point at one end, to prick a round 
mark in cold iron.  Moxon. 
PRICKSONG. /. {rick and ſeng.] Song ſet 
to mutick., dhakſpeare, 
PRI'CK WOOD. /. A tree. . Ainſworth, 


PRIDE. , [ppre, or pny d, Saxon. 


1. Inordinate and unreaſonable ielf- eſteem. 
—S 7 Milton. 


2. Inſolence; rude treatment of others. Milt. 


3. Dignity of manner; loftineſs of air. 


4. Generous elation of heart. Smith, 
5. Elevation; dignity. Shakſpeare. 
6. Ornament; thow ; decoration. Milton. 

7. Splendour; oftentation. Dryden. 


8. I be ſtate of a female beaſt ſoliciting the 


male. | Shakſpeare. 
'To PRIDE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To make 
proud; to rate himſelf high. Swift. 


PRIE. ſ. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 


8 2 
PRIER. /. {from pry.] One who inquires too 


** narrowly. 
PRIEST. ſ. [pnerx, Saxon; rere, Fr.] 
1. One who officiates in ſacred offices. Milt. 


2. One of the ſecond order of the hierarchy, 
above a deacon, below a biſhop: - 


Spect̃ator. 
officiated in heathen rites. Addijen, 
PRYESTHOOD. f. [from prieſt. ] 
4. The office and character of a prieſt. E Bit. 
2, The order of men ſet apart for holy offices, 
1 ü Dryden. 
3. The ſecond order of the hierarchy. 
PRIESTLINESS. /. [from priefly. ] The ap- 
pearance or manner of a prieſt. | 
PRYESTLY. 4. | from pricſt.] Becoming a 
prieſt ;\ ſacerdotal ; be.unging to a prieſt. Soub. 
PRYESTRIDDEN. a: { prieft and ridden. ] Me- 
S. 


} 


Manwoed. * 


2 Rowe. 
PRIEST CRAFT. /. [rie and craft. } Re- 
© * Iigious fraud. 
 PRYESTESS. /. [from prieſt.] A woman who 


PRI 


To 3 for prove. | Tenſor 
PRIG. / A pert, conceited, ſay 2 
little fellow. N Meg 


PRILL. /. A birt or turbot. 171 
PRIM à. [by contraction from er 
Formal; precile ; affectedly nice. oy, 
To PRIM. v. 2. [f:em the adirQive.) 
deck up preciſely; to form to an affected 
nicety. | 
PRIMACY. J. [primatie, French.] The chief 
eccleſiaſtical ſtation. Clarendon 
PRIMAGE. J. The freight of a ſhip. Jin 
PRIMAL. a. [primus, lat.] Firſt, A noch 
not in uſe. Shatſpeare, 
PRIMARILY. ad. [from primary.) Orgi. 
nally ; in the firſt intention. Brows 
PRIYMARINESS. , {from prira. y.] The 
_ ſtate of being fi:t in act or intention. Norris, 
PRUMARY. a. primarius, Latin. 
1. Firſt in intention. Henmrd, 
2. Original; fiiſt. Rovvigh, 
3- Firit in dignity; chief; principal, Bentley, 
PRIMATE. ſ. [primat, Fr. prinas, Latin.] 
The chief eccleſiaſtick. H lift. 
PRI MATE SHIP. /. [from primate.] Ihe 
dignity or office of a primate. 
PRIME. /. [primus, Latin.] | 
1. The firſt part of the day; the dawn; the 


morning. Miltmm, 
2. The beginning; the early days. Mitrr, 
3. The beſt part. Swift. 
4. The ſpring of life, Drycer, 


5. Spring. 8 Walier, 
6. Ihe height of perfection. Meodavard. 
7. The firſt canonical hour. 

8. The firſt part; the beginning. 


PRIME. a. primus, Latin. | 


- 1. Early; biouming. ML ling, 
2. Principal; firſt rate. Clarendin. 
3. Firſt; original. Locke. 
4. Excellent. Stali peare. 


To PRIME. . 5 Ffrom the noun. | 


1. To put in the tirtt powder ; to put powder 


in the pan of a gun. Brylts 


2. [primer, French, to begin. ] To lay the 


firſt colours on in painting. 


 PRYMELY. ad. | trom prime. | 


1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt pl2ce; 

in the firſt intention. | Suuihy 

2. Excellently; ſupremely well. | 
PRI'MENESS. /. [from prime. | 

1. The ſtate of being firit, 

2. Excellence. | 


PRYMER. |. 


1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin.  Srillings 
2. A {mal} prayer-book, in whicn children ae 
tavght'to read, Licte. 


| PRIXE'RO. ſ. [ Span.] A game It cards. 5b. 
-PRIME'VAL. 


a. {primanusy Let. On- 
I RIMEVOUsS. § ginai;z fuch as was 40 fort. 
Blackmore. Friu. 
PRIMIUTIAL. -a. [yprimitius, frimitiæ, Latin] 
Beirg of the firſt production. Alinſcuerte. 
PRIMITIVE. a. [rimitif, Fr. primitivuty 


Latin. ] 555 FR 
1. Ancient; original; eſtabliſhed pine 
begianings | 85 Jet en. 


2, Formal j 


3. The daughter of a king. 


| PRINCIPAL, a. [principalis, Latin. 


PRI 


2. Formal; 8 ſolemn; imitating the 
"7 ity of old times. 
” e not derivative. Milton.” 
PRI MITIVELY. ad. | from primitive. ] 
I Originally; at firſt, : : Brown, 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 
4. According to the original rule. Se 
PRIMITIVENESS. J, [from primitive. ] 
State of being original; antiquity; conformity 
iquity. 
PRIMNESS. from prim.] Affected nice- 
neſs or formality. 


pRIMO GENIAL. 4. [primogenius, Latin. ] 


Firſt born; original; primary; conſtituent 5 * 


elem Boyle. 


IJ ental. 7 : 
PRIMOGE/NITURE. /, [primogeniture, Fr.] 


Seniority; elderſhip; ſtate or privilege of be- 
ing firſt born. Government of the Tongue. 
PRIMORDIAL. a. [primordinm, Lat.] Ori- 
inal ; exiſting from the beginning. Boyle. 
PRIMO'RDIAL. . [from the adj. ] Origin; 
firſt principle. More. 
PRIMO'RDIAN. ſ. A kind of plum. 
PRIMO'RUIATE. a. [ from primordium, Lat.] 
Original; exiſting from the firſt. Beyle. 


PRIMROSE. /. [erimula veris, Lat n.] 
Shbalſeare. 
2. Primroſe is uſed by Shakſpeare for gay or. 


1. A flower. 


flowery. 


PRINCE. fe. [prince, Fr. princeps, Latin, ] 


I. A ſovereign; a chief ruler, 
2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings. 
3. Ruler of whatever ſex. 
4. The ſon of a king: popularly the eldeſt 
ſon of him that reigns under any denomina- 
tion is called a. prince; Sidney. 


Milton. 


5. The chief of any body of men. Peacbam. 


* PRINCE. v. n. To play the prince; to take 
ſtate. Shakſpeare. 


'PRINCEDOM. . [from prince. ] The rank, 


. eſtate, or power of the prince; ſovereignty. 


Milton, a 


PRINCELIKE. a. [prince and like.] Becom- 
ing a prince. 


PRINCELINESS. / [from princely. The 


ſtate, manner, or oignity of a prince. 


PRINCELY. a. [from prince. ] 
1, Having the appearance of one high born. 


Shakſpeare. ' 


2. Having the rank of princes. Sidney. 
3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; auguſt. 


Milton. 


PRINCELY. ad. [from prince.] In a prince- 


like manner. 


PRINCES-FEATRER. . The herb ama- 
__ - ranth, Ainſworth. 
PRINCESS, , [princeſſe, French. ] 


1. A ſovereign lady; a woman having ſove- 
reign command. - © Granwille. 


2+ A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that of 
a queen, 9 WEN 


4. The wife of a prince ; as, the princeſs of 
Wales. 2 ne: | | 


1. Princely, A latiniſm. Spenſer. 


Sonthe 


Camden. © 


Sbatſpeare. 


S hakſpeare. | 


PRI 


2. Chief; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſential; - 


important; conſiderable. Shakſpeares 


PRYNCIPAL. /. [from the adjeQive.] _ 


I. A head; a chief; not a ſecond. Bacon. 
2. One primarily or originally engaged; not 
an acceſſory or auxiliary. Swift. 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt, Swift. 
4. Prefident or governour. 
PRINCIPA'LITY.. . {principaute, French. ] 


1. Sovereignty ; ſupreme power. Sidney. 
2. A prince ;. one iaveſted with ſovereignty. 
: Milton. 


3. The country which gives title to a prince: 
as, the principality of Wales. Temples 
4. Superiority ; predominance. Taylor. 
PRUNCIPALLY. ad. [from principal. ] 
Chiefly ; above all; above the reſts Newton. 


PRILNCIPALNESS. /. [from principal.] The 


ſta e of being principal. - 
PRINCIPIA'TION. /. [from principium, Lat.] 
Analyſis into conſtituent or elemental parts. 
Not uſed. | Bacon. 
PRYNCIPLE. ſ. pr incipium, Latin. ] 
1. Element; conſtituent part; primordial ſub- 
ſtance. 5 Watts, 
2. Original cauſe. Dryden. 
3. Being productive of other being; operative 
cauſe. | Tillotſon, 
4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate ; 
firſt poſition from which others are deduced. 
= > Hooker. 
5 . Ground of action; motive. Addiſon. 
6. Tenet on which morality is founded. Add. 
To PRINCIPLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To eftablifh or fix in any tenet; to im- 
preſs with any tenet good or ill. South, 
2. To eftabliſh firmly in the mind, Locke. 
PRI'NCOCK. 7 J. [from prink, or prix cock. ] 
PRI NCOxX. c A coxcomb ; a conceited per- 
ſon; a pert young rogue. Obſolete, Shakſp., 
To PRINK. wv. n. | pronken, Dutch. ] To prank z 
to deck for how. . 
To PRINT. v. a. | imprimer, empreint, Fr.] 


1. To mark by preſſing any thing upon ano- _ 
Dryden. 


ther, as to print paper. 
2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave its 
einn ERoſcommon. 
3. To form by e Shakſpeare. 
4. To impreſs words or make books, not by 
the pen but the preſs. Pope. 


To PRINT. v. u. 


1. Jo uſe the art of typography. Stalſp. 
2. To publiſh a book. | Pope. 
PRINT. /. [empreinte, French. ] 
1. Mark or form made by impreflion. Chap. 
That which being impreſſed leaves its form: 
as, a butter print. | 
3. t'iCtures cut in wood or copper to be imy 
preſſed on paper. | 
4. Picture made by impreſſion. allen. 
5. The form, ſize, arrangement, or other qua- 
lities of the types uſed in printing books. Dryg, 
. 6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. 
Shakſpeares 
Loc te. 


7. Single ſheet printed and ſold. 
8. Formal method. 


\ PRIN- 


N 
PRINTER. /. {from print. ] 
3. One that prints books. 
2. One that ſtains linen with figures. 
PRI'NTLESS. a. [from print.] That leaves 
nd impreſſion. Shasſpeare. Mi. tun. 
PRYOR. . [ prior, Latin.] Former; being 
before ſomething elſe; antecedent ; anterior. 
: | 5 Rogers. 
PRIOR. , [pricur, French.] The head of a 
canvent of monks, inferior in dignity to an 
5 abbot. Ad fijon. 
PRIORESS. /. from prior.] A lady ſuperior 
of a convent of nuns. , Dry 
PRIORITY. / {from prior, tin! 
1. The ftate of being fiſt; precedence in 
time. . Hayward. 
2. Precedence in place. . Shakſpeare. 


Digby. 


office of prior. 
PRI'ORY. . [from prior.] A convent in dig- 
nity below an abbey. Shakſpeare. 
PRISAGE. ſ. [from priſe] A cuſtom, now 
called butlerage, whereby the prince challenges 
out of every bark loaden with wine, two tuns 
of wine at his price. .  Cowel. 


PRYORSHIP. . [from pricr.] The ſtate or 


PRISM. /. [reiz ] A priſn of glaſs is a 


glaſs bounded with two equal and parallel 
triangular ends, and three plain and well po- 
Ifihed fides, which meet in three parallel lines, 


running from the three angles of one end, to 


© the three angles of the other end. Nevoton. 
PRISMA'TICK. 3. [ prifſmarique, Fr. from 
priſm.] Formed as a priſm. Pope. 


PRISMA'TICALLY. ad. ¶ from priſmatick.] 


Is the form of a priſm. Boyle. 
PRISMO'ID. /. [ 7442 and de.] A body 
approaching to the form of a priſm. 
PRISON. ſ. [priſen, Fr.] A ſtrong hold in 

which perſons are confined ; a gaol. Sbaifp. 

7 PRISON. v. a. | from the noun.] 

1. To empriſon; to ſhut up in hold; to re- 
ſtrain from liberty. 85 
2. To captivate; to enchaan. Milton. 
3. To confine. : Shatſpeare. 
'PRISONBASE. ſ. A kind of rural play, com- 
monly called prij-nbars. __ Jandys. 
PRISONER. /. [priſonnier, French. ] 
t. One who is confined in hold. 
2. A captive; one taken by the enemy. Pac. 
3. One under an arreſt. Dryden. 


PRISONHOUSE. /. Gaol; hold in which 
Shakſpeare. | 


one is confined. 
PRISONMENT. /. from p-iſen.] Contine- 
ment ; impriſonment; captivity. Sbakſp. 
PRIS'IINE. a. [priſtinus, Latin. ] Firſt ; an- 
cient; original. Pi: ips. 
PRI'THEE. A familiar corruption of pray thee, 
or I pray thee. 
PRIVACY. g. [from private. ] 
1. State of being ſecret; ſecrecy. 
2. Retirement; retreat; ſecret place. 


Dryd. 
3. Privity; joint knowledge; great familia- 


rity. Improper uſe. Arbutbnet, 
4. Taciturnity. Ainſworth. 
PRIV A DO. J. [Spaniſh.] A ſecret friend. 


PRIVATE. 4. {privatus, Latin.] 


Bacon. 


den. 


To PRIVATE'ER. v. 4. from the noun, ] 


Bacsn. 


L' Eftrange. i 


F-R 1 


1. Not open; ſecret. Shakſpeare, Mils; 
2. Alone; not accompanied. Hy 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the reg 
of the community; particular; oppoſal to 
publick. * Rotor 
4+ Particular; not relating to the publick, 
Digby. 
5. In PRIVATE. Secretly ; not r 
- not openly, S 
PRIVATE. ſ. A ſecret meſſage, Shakipeart, 
PRIVATEER. /. from private. A li 
fitted out by private men to piunder the ene. 
mies ot the ftate. Swift, 


To fit out thips againſt enemies, at the charge 
of private perſons. 
PRIVATELY. ad. | from Private.] Secretly ; 
not openly. Shatpcere, 
PRI'V ATENESS. /. ¶ from private. 
I. The ſtate of a man in the ſame rank with 
the reit of the community. 
2. Secrecy ; privacy. 


| ; Bacon, 
3. Obſcurity; retirement. | 


Mottos. 


PRIVATION. /. [privatio, Latin.] 


I. Rc oral or deſtruction of any thing or 
quality. Davies, 
2. The act of the mind by which, in con- 
ſidering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any thing 
appendant. 8 
3. The act of degrading from rank or office, 
5 Racon. 
PRIVATIVE. 3. [privat ivus, Latin.] 
1. Cauſing pri vation of any thing. | 
2. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſomething ; 
not poſitive, | Taylrr, 
PRI'VATIVE. / That of which the eſſence 
is the ablence of ſomething, as filence is only 
the abſence of ſound. Vacon. 
PRI'VATIVELY. ad. [| from privative.| Ry 
the abſence of ſomething ; negatively. Han. 
PRI'VATIVENESS. /. ſtrom privative.] 
Notation of abſence of ſomething that ſhould 
be preſent. | 
PRIVET. /. A plant. Miller. 
PRIVILEGE. . | privilege, Fr. privilegiun, 
Lat. 
1. . advantage. Shokſpeore. 
2. Immunity ; publick right. Dryden. 
To PRIVILEGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inveſt with rights or immunities ; to 
grant a privilege. Dryden, 
2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. Sidvey. 
2. To exempt from paying tax or impoſt. Hale. 


PRI'VILY. ad. from priuy.] Secretly; pli- 


5 per/er. 


vately. 


PRIVITY. / [privaute, Fr, from privy]. 


1. Private communication. Spenſer. 
2. Conſciouſneſs ; joint knowledge. oukers 
3. [In the plural. } Secret parts. Abbet, 


PRIVY. a. [erive, French. ] 


1. Private; not publick; afligncd to ſecret 
uſes. Shakſpeares 
2. Secret; clandeſtine. Maccabees. 
3. Secret; not ſhown. Exeeliel. 
4. Admitted to ſecrets of Rate» Spettals 
5. Conſcious to any thing admitted to parti 
ci pation. | 855 


Laniel. 


5 
PRT Vv. J Place of retirement; neceſſs 3 
houſe, : Swift. 
PRIZE. ſe [ Prix, French. ] 


1. A reward gained by conteſt with competi- - 


tors | Add iſon. 
2. Reward gained by any performance. Dry. 
3. [ priſe, Fr.] Something taken by adven- 
ture; plunder. Pape. 


IZE. Us fo priſer, French. ] : ; 
Ne rate; 8 value at a certain Price. 


| Zxchariah. 

'2. To eſteem; to value highly. Diyden. 
, "Re riſeur, French.] He that 
PRIZER. J [? Vos Shakſpeare. 


yalues. | : 
PRIZEFIGHTER., g. [ prize and fighter. 


One that fights publickly for a reward. Bram/. 


RO. [Larin-] For; in detence of. : 
25 UTY. . [| Prebabilitas, Latin. ] 
Likelibood; appearance of truth; evidence 
arifing from the preponderation of argument. 
d f "7 illetjon. 
PROBABLE. a. [ probable, Fr. probabil:s, 


Latin.] Likely; having more evidence than 


the contrary- Hotker, 
PRUBABLY. ad. {from probable. ] Likely; 
in likelihood. c Soi /f. 


PRO BAT. . [Lat.] The proof of wills and 
' teftaments of perſons deceated in the ſpiritual 
court, either by the oath of the executor, or 
with witneſſes. Di. 
PROBA'TION. /. [ probatio, Latin, ] 
1. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. S e. 
2. The act of proving by ratiocination or teſ- 
timony. Cop Tocte. 
3. [ probation, Fr.] Trial; examination. Ha. 
4. Moral trial. Nel ſan. 
5. Trial before entrance into monaſtick lite; 
noviciate. Pope. 
PROBATIONARY, 4. [from probation. | 
Serving for trial. 
PRORA'TIONER. ſ. [from prebati:n. ] 
1. One who is upon trial. Dryden, 
2. A novice. Decay F Piety. 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP. / [from prebation- 
er.] State of being a probationer ; noviciate. 
f Locke. 
PROBATORY, a. {from probe, Lat.] Serv- 
ing for trial. Bramdbull. 
PROBATUM EST. A Latin expreſſion added 
to the end of a receipt, ſignifying it is rried or 
proved. Prior. 
PROBE. /. [from probe, Latin. ] A flender 
wire by which ſurgeons ſearch the depth of 
wounds. ; Wiſeman. 
PROBE SCISSORS. . ¶ Prebe and ſciffor.] 
Sciſſors uſed to open wounds, of which the 
blade thruſt into the orifice has a button at 
the end. f 5 Wiſeman. 
To PROBE. v. a. probo, Lat.] To ſearch; 
to ry by ag inſtrument, Jouth. 
PRO'BITY. /. { probire, Fr, probitas, Lat.] 
Honeſty ; ſincerity; veracity, Fiddes. 
9 [w;mmua. | A queſtion pro- 
wy ; acons 
PROBLEMA'TICAL.. a. | problematique, Fr.] 
. Vacertzin z untettled ; diſputed ; qitpurable, 
| . 4 DET Beyle, 


. 
* 


* 


PRO 


PROBLEMA'TICALLY, ad. [from proble- 


matical.] Uncertainly. 
PROBO'SCIS. /. | proboſcis, Lat.] A ſnout; 
the trunk of an elephant; but it 1s uſed alle 
for the ſame part in every creature. Milton. 
PROCA'CIOUS. a. | precax, Latin. ] Petu- 
lant; looſe. | : 
PROCACITY. . [from procacious.] Petu- 
lance; ſauſineſs. 
PROCATA'RCTICE.. à. [ agenda) cn3;s J 
Forerunning ; remotely antecedent. Harvey. 
PROCATA'RXIS, . [geit The 
preexiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, which coope- 
rates with others that are ſubſequen;, Quincy. 
PROCEDURE. g. | procedure, French. 
1. Manner of proceeding; management; 
conduct. South. 
2. Act of proceeding; progreſs; proceſs z 
operation. ale. 
3. Produce; thing produced. Bacen. 
To PROC EE D. v. n. | precedo, Latin. ] 


1. To paſs from one thing or place to another. 


Dryden. 

2. To go forward; to tend to the end deſign- 
ed; to advance. | Ben Fonjons 
3. To come forth from a place or trom a 
ſender. FJobn. 
4. To go or march in ſtate. Anon. 
5. To iſſue; to ariſe; to be the effect of; 
to be produced from. Sbapeare. 
6. Lo projecute any deſign, Tce 
7. To be tranſacted; to be carried on. Shakſ. 
S. To make progreis; to advance. Milton. 
9. To carry on juridical proceis. Clarendon. 
10. To tranſact; to act; to carry on any 
affair methodicaliy, Milton. 
11. Te take effect; to have its courſe. Ayl. 
12. To be propagated; to come by genera» 


tion. | Milton. 
13. To be produced by the original efficient 
cauſe. Milton. 


PROCEED. /. Produce: as, the proceeds of 
an eſtate. 
PROCEE DER. / [from proceed. ] One whe 
goes forward; one who makes a progreſs. Bac. 
PROCEE DING. /. ¶ procede, French. }]. 
1. Progreſs from one thing to another; ſeries 
of conduct; tranſaction. Soift. 
2. Legal procedure. | 
PROCE'LLOUS. a. [| precell:fus, Lat.] Tem- 
peituous. Diet. 
PROCE'PTION. ſ. Preoccupation; act of 
taking ſomething looner than another. Not 
in uſe. 3 King Cbarles. 
PROCERITY. /. [from procervs, Latin. 


Talneſs; height of ttature. Addiſon. 
PRO'CESS. /. | proceſſus, Latin. ] | 

1. Tendency ; progreſſive courle. Hooker, 
. 2. Regular and gradual prag reis. K nollss. 

3. Courſe ; continual flux or paſſage. Hale. 


4. Methodical management of any thing: 
as, a chymical procejs. Boyle. 

- Covrie of law. Hayward. 
PROCE'SSION. /. ¶ preceſſic, Lat.] A train 
marching in ceremonious ſolemnity. Hooker.” 
To PROCESSION. v. . [icon: the nouns] 
Jo go in pgroce!lion. A low ward, ' | 
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FRO 
- PliDcr'SSIONAL. 2. [from proceſſen.] Re- 
lating to proceſſion. | | 
PROCE'SSIONARY.. a. [from proceſſion. ] 
Confifting in proceſſion. Hooker. 
PRO"CHRONISM. . | weyeriru®e.) An 
errour in chronology ; a dating a thing before 
it happened. Dit. 
PRO'CIDENCE. ſ. Þ procidentia, Lat.] Fail- 
ing down ; dependance below its natural place. 
PRO'CINCT. /. [ Procinctas, Latin. } Com- 
* plete preparation; preparation brought to the 
int of action. Milton, 
To PROCLAYM. "&. 4. [ proclamo, Latin. ] 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn or 
legal pudlication. Deuteron:my. 
2. To tell openly. Locke. 
3. To outlaw by publick denunciation. Shak. 
PROCLATIMER. . [from proclaim.] One 
that publiſhes by authority. Milton. 
. PROCLAMA'TION. f. | proclamatio, Lat.] 
1. Publication by authority. Milton. 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
publiſhed among the people. Clarendon. 
PROCLYVITY. /. [ proclivitas, Latin. 
T7. Tendency; natural inclination; propen- 
ſion; pronenels. Bramball. 
2. Readineſs; facility of attaining. Motion. 
PROCLYY OUS. a. [ proclivis, Latin.] In- 
clined; tending by nature. 


PROCONSUL. ſ. [Lat.] A Roman officer, 
PRODIGATITY. . [| prodigalite, French, ] 


who governed a province with conſular au- 
thority. 3 Peacbam. 
PROCON SULSHIP. /. [from precorful. } 
The office of a proconſul. | 
To PROCRA'STINATE. v. a. [| precraftirer, 
Latin. ] To deter; to delay; to-put off from 
dav to day. 6 Shakifeare. 
To PROCRA'STINATE., Ve No To be dila- 
tory. | | Sab ,t. 
'PROCRASTINA'TION. . ¶ Frocraſtinatio, 
Lat.] Delay; dilatorineis. Decay of Piety. 
PROCRASTINA“I OR. /. ſ from proeraſti- 
nate. ] A dilatory perſon. 
PRC'CREANT. 43. 
ductive; pregnant. Shasſpear e. 
To PRO CREATE. v. a. | procreo, Latin, ] 
To generate ; to produce. . Bentley. 
PROCREA'TION. /. ¶ precreatis, Lat.] Ge- 
neration; production. Raleigb. 
PROCRE ACTIVE. 2. Generative; produc- 
tive. 5 | Hale, 


PRO'CRFATIVENESS. . [from precrea- 


tive .] Power of generation. Decay of Picty, 
PROCREA'TOR. /. {from procreate. } Gene- 
rator; begetter. | : 
PROC TOR. /. 
Latin. ] . 
1. A manager of another man's affairs. Hook. 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. Swift. 
3. The magiſtrate of the univerfity. Malter. 
D PRO'CTOR. v. a. [from the'noun.] To 
manage. A cant wore. _. ' Sbakſpeare. 
PRO'CTORSHIP. ,. \ from 'fre&or.} Office 
or dignity of a proctor. A 
PRC CG MBENT. #5. 
, Lying down; prone. 
: PROCU'RABLE. & from Frtcure. To be 


[contraRed from procurater, 


.PROCU'RER. /. [from procyve.] 


[| grecreans, Lat.] Pro 


Clarendon.” 
[ procumbens, Ladin. ] 


PRO 


procured-; obtainable ; e lie, Boyle, 


PRO*CURACY. FL. from Precure.] The ma. 


nagement of any thing. 
PROCURA'TION. /. [from Frocure.] Th 
act of procuring. Wedward, 
PROCURA'TOR. . precurateur, French f 
. ej 3 one who tranſacts affairs for ano 
ther | : 
. . Taylor. 
PROC URATO RIAL. a. [ from procuratur 
Made by a proctor. Anlif 
PROCURATORY. 4. [from precurats.) 
Tending to procuration. ö 
To PROC UO RE. v. a. Procuro, Latin.] 
1. To manage; to tranſact for another, 
2. To obtain; to acquire. Milton. 
3. To perſuade; to prevail on. Herbert. 
4. To contrive; to forward. Shakſpeare, 
To PROCU'RE. v. n. To bawd ; to pimp. 
p Dryden, 
PROCU'REMENT. ſ. The act of ane 


Dryden, 


I. One that gains; obtainer. Walton, 
2. Pimp; pandar. South, 
PROCU'RESS. /. {from procure.] A baud. 
; | 0pectatcr, 
PRO'DIGAL. a. [ prodigus, Lat.] “ rofuſe; 
waſteful ; expenſive; laviſh. Philips, 

PRO'DIGAL. ſ. A waſter ; a ſpendthrift, * 
Ben Jonſon. 


Extravagance; profuſion z waſte; exceflive 
liberality. . Glanti!le, 
PRODIGALLY. ad. | from predigal.] Pro- 
fuſely ; waſtefully ; extravagantly. Dry, 
PRODFGIOUS. a. [| Prodigioſus, Lat.] Ama. 
zing; aſtoniſhing z; monſtrous. Bacen, 
PRODIGIOQUSLY. ad. [from prodigious] 
Amazingly 3 aſtoniſhingly z portentouſly ; 
_ enormouſly. Ray. 
PRO DI GIOUSNESS. ſ. [from prodiginui.] 
Enormouſneſs; portentouſneſs, amazing qua- 
lities. 
PRODIGY. . prodigium, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing out of the ordinary proceſs of 
nature, from which omens are drawn; portent. 
3 Addiſon, 
2. Monſter. | | Ben Jonſon, 
3. Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 
G Spectator. 
Treaſon; 
treachery. Ainſworth, 
RODITOR. f. [Latin.] A traitor. Not in 
uſe. ". Shakſpeare. 
PRODITO'RIOUS. a. [from proditor, Lat.] 
1. Traitorous; treacherous; perfidious. Dan. 
2. Apt to make diſcoveries. Motten. 
To PROBU'CE. v. a. | produce, wt” ; 
1. To offer to the view or notice. aiab. 
2. To exhibit to the publick. . wifts 
3- To bring as an evidence. Shakſpeare. 
4. To bear; to bring forth as a vegetable. San. 
5. To cauſe; *to eſſect; to generate; to be- 
get. 8 Bacm. 
PRO DUCE. , [from the noun.] : 
1. Product; that which any thing vields or 
bripgs. Dryder. 
| 2. Amount; 


PRODTTION. J [ proditio, Latin.) 


L 
RO 
* 4 , 
| 


5 8 Amount; profit ; gainz emergent ſum 


05. ſ. [from produce. One that 
exhibits 3 one that offers. l. fe. 
pRODUCER. 5 from produce, ] One that 
generates or produces. | Sucklirg. 
PRODU'CIBLE. a. [from preduce.] © 
1. Such as may be exhibited. South, 
2. Such as may be generated or made, Boyle. 
PRODUCIBLENESS- ,. {from preducib/c.] 
The ſtate of being producible. Byte. 


pRODU CT. y. [ product as, Latin. ] 


1. Something produced by nature, as fruits, 


in, metals. Spectator. 
3, Work; compoſition. Waits. 
Thing conſequential ; effect. Milton. 


| PRODUCTILE. a. [from produco, Latin. ] 


Which may be produced, or drawn out at 


F length. - | 
 PRODU'CTION. ſ. [from product.] 


1. The act of producing. Dryden. 
2. The thing produced ; fruit; product. Sev, 
Compoſition; work of art or ſtudy. Soft. 


| PRODU'CTIVE. a. {from produce, ] Hav- 


ing the power to produce ; fertile; genera- 
tive; efficient. : Miiton. 

PRO'EM. /. [@gcoipor.] Preface; introduc. 
: Sꝛoift. 


tion. 8 
PROFANA'TION. /. [from prefano, Latin.] 


1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. 

3 - Donne. South. 

2. Irreverence to holy things or perſons. Shak. 
PROFA'NE. a. from profanus, Latin. 

1. Irreverent to ſacred names or things. South. 


2. Not ſacred ; ſecular. Burnet, 

3. Polluted ; not pure. Raleigb. 

4. Not purified by holy rite. Dryden. 
To PROFANE. v. a. | profano, Latin. \/ 

1. To violate; to pollute. Milton. 

2. To put to wrong uſe. Shakſpeare. 


PROFA'NELY. ad. [from profane.) With 
reverence to ſacred names or things. Eſdras. 
PROFA'NENESS. ſ. [from profane. ] Irre- 


verence.of what is ſacred. Dryden. 
PROFA'NER. . [from profane. ] Polluter ; 
violater, Hooker, 


| PROFECTION. [; I profeio, Lat.] Advance; 


progreſſion. rown. 


To. PROFE'SS. v. a. [ profeſſus, Lat.] 


1. To decla le himſelf in ſtrong terms of any 
opinion or character. Milton. 
2 To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by loud 
declaration. Shakſpenre. 
3- To declare publickly one's {kill in any art 
or ſcience, ſo as to invite employment. Sha. 
To PROFE'SS, v. u. | 
1. To declare openly. He 
2. To enter into a ſtate of life by a publick 
declaration. Drayton. 
3. To declare friendſhip. Not in uſe. Shak. 
PROFE'SSEDLY, ad. from prefaſſed.] Ac- 
cording to open declaration made by himſelf. 


8 0 ; ; I Dryden. 
PROFE SSION. . {from profeſs.] | 
1, Calling; vocation z known employment. 


| Spratt. 
2. Declaration, Voit. 


R 


3. The aQ of declaring one's ſelf of any parts! 
or opinion, EEE, Tilletſoa. 
PROFESSIONAL. 4. [from profefficn.] Re- 
lating to a particular calling or proteſſion. 
Clarifſas 

PROFE'SSOR. /. ¶ preſeſtur, French. ] 
1, One who declares himſelf of any opinion 


or party. Bacon. 
2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches an 
art. Swift. 


3- One who is viſibly religious, Locke. 
PROFE'SSORSHIP, / [from profeEr.)] The 
ſtation or office of a publick teacher. Walton. 
To PRO'FFER. v. a. [ profero, Latin.] 


1. To propoſe; to offer. Milton 
2. To attempt. Ainſevarths 


PROFFER. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Offer made; ſomething propoſed to accept 
ance. | Clarendom.. 
2, Eſſay; attempt. Bacon. 
PRO'FFERER, /. [from proffer.} He that 
offers. r Collier. 
PROFIL CIENCE. . [from cio, Lat. 
PROFFYCIENCY. as bu 1 
any thing; improvement gained. Rogers. 
PROFICIENT. . [ prificiens, Latin.] One 
who has made advances in any ftudy or 
buſineſs, Boyles 
PROFI“ CUOUS. a. [ preficaus, Latin.] Ad- 
vantageous; uſeful, | bilips, 


P 
PROFILE. . .[ profile, French.] The Ge 


face; half face. Dryden. 
PROFIT. ſ. { profit, French. ] 

I. Gain; pecuniary advantage. Swift. 
2. Advantage; acceilion of good. Bacon. 


Improvement; advancement; proficiency, 
To PROFIT. v. a. prefiter, French. ] | 
1. To benefit; to advantage, Jeb. 


2. To improve; to advance. Dryden. 
To PRO FIT. v. n. 8 

1. To gain advantage. Arbulb not. 

2. To make improvement. Dryden, 

3. To be of uſe or advantage. Prior. 


PRO'FIT ABLE. a. [ profitable, Er. from preßt. ] 
1. Gainful; lucrative. Bacon. 
2. Uſeful; advantageous. Arbutbnee, 

PRO'FITABLENESS. J [from profirable.] 


1. Gainfulneſs. 1 
2. Uſefulneſs ; advantageouſneſs. Mere. 
PRO'FITABLY. ad. [from profitable.J ]! 

1, Cainfully. 4 ; 
2. Advantageouſly; uſefully, Wakes 


PRO'FITLESS. 4. from Prof.] Void of 
gain or advantage. Shakfſpearc. _ 
PRO'FLIGATE. a. | profiigatus, Lat.] Aban- _ 
doned ; loſt to virtue and decency ; ſhameleſs, 
| |  _ Roſcom 
PRO'FLICATE. /. An abandoned, ſhame. 
. | Swift, 
To PRO'FLIGATE. v. a. | proflige, Latin. ] 
To drive away, Not uſed, _ arvey. 
PRO'FLIGATELY. ad. [from prefligare.; 
Shaweleſly. 8 gb, e. 
PROFLICG ATEN ESS. /. [from p-:fligates] 
-The quality of being profligate. 5 
PRO FLUENCE. /. {irom pr fuent.] Pro- 
geſt; courſe. Fatrton. 
: : PRO“. 


PRO 


PRO'FLUENT. a. [from profiuens, Latif. } 
Flowing forward. Milton. 
| PRCFO UND. 4. | profundas, Latin.) 

1. Deep; deſcending far below the ſurface ; 

low with reſpect to che neighbouring places. 

Milton. 

2. Intellectually deep; not obvious to the 
mind : as, a profound treatiſe. 

3. Lowly; humble; ſubmiſs; ſubmiſhve. 

a | Duppas 
4. Learned beyond the common reach. Heck. 


5. Deep in contrivance. Hoſea. 
6. Having hidden qualities. Shak. 
PROFO'UND. . 

1. The deep; the main; the ſea. Sandys. 
2. The abvſs. Milton. 


7e PROFO UND. v. . from the noun. | To 
dive; to penetrate. Glanwille. 
PROFO'UNDLY. ad. from profound. ] 
r. Deeply; with deep concern. Shakſpearee 
2. With great degrees of knowledge ; with 
deep inſight. Dryden. 
PROFOU'NDNESS. 7. from Prefeund.] 
1. Depth of place. | 
2. Depth of knowledge. Hooker, 
PROFU'NDITY. f. [from prefound. Depth 
ef place or Rnowledge. Milten. 
' PROFU'SE. 4. ref us, wa e 
1. Laviſh ; too liberal; prodigal. Addiſon. 


28. Overabounding; exuberant, Addiſons 
PROFU'SELY. ad. | from refx e.] 

1. Laviſhly; prodigally. Harte. 

2. With exuberance. T bomfon, 


PROFU'SENESS. f. [from profuſe. } Laviſh- 
neſs ; prodigality. Dryden. A:terbury, 
PROFU'SION. /. [ profufo, Latin. 
1+ Laviſhneſs; provigality ; extravagance, 
a Rove. 
2. Laviſh expence; ſuperfluous effation. Hay. 
3. Abundance; exuberant plenty). Audiſen. 
Ts PROG. v. =. A iow word. | 
1. To rob; to ſteal. | 
2. Jo ſhift meanly for proviſions. L*Eftrange, 
PROG. 7. [from the verb. } Victuais ; pro- 
viſion of avy kind, Swift. Congreve, 
PROGENER A*'TION. /. ¶ progrzero, Latin. ] 
The at of begetting ; propagation. 
PROGENITOR. /. { progenirzs, Latin.] A 
forefather; an anceftor in a direct line. Aadiſ. 
PRO'GENY.. . | progenio, old Fr. progen:ee, 
Lat.] Offspring; race; generation. Addi ſ. 
PROGNO'SFICABLE. a. from prognr/:- 
cate. ] Such as may be foreknown or fotetold. 
; Fer. 


— 


noſticb.] To foretel; to forefhiow. Clarenden. 


-PROGNOSTICA'TION. / [from progni- - 


cate. 
i. The act of foreknowing or foreſhowing. 
a Le „ Py « 
2. Foretoken. a Sidney. 
PROGNOSTICA'TOR. . [from progne/ti- 
cate.] Foreteller ; foicknower. G. of Torg. 
PROGNO'STICK. „ [ft ue. Foic- 
tokening diſeaſe or recovery; fureſhowing, 
PROGNO'STICK. . [from the adjective. ] 
. The Kill of foretelling 'difeates, or che 
1 3 


4 


Ts PROGNO'STICATE. . 4. [from prog- 


PRO 

event of di ſeaſes. 

2. A prediction. 
3+ A token forerunning. 
PROGRESS. J. propres, 

Latin. ] | 
1. Courſe ; proceſſion ; paſſage. & 
2. ee ae motion forward. 

3. Intellectual improve 1 
in knowiedge. : = 1 
4. Removal from one place to another. Da. 
5. A Journey of ſtate; a circuit. 5 
To PROGRESS. . n. [ progredior, Lat.] 70 
move forward; to paſs. Not uſed. Shak 
PROGRE'SSION. /. ' progreſſio, Latin. ] þ 
1. Proportional proeels ; regular and gradual 
advance. 


Arbut bat, 

Swift. 

Sith, 

Fr. from pregr. ſus, 


bakſbrare, 
B acon, 


- . 'un, 
2. Motion forward, pes 
3+ Courſe; paſſage. Shakſpeare, 
4. Intellectual advance. Locks, 


PROGRE'SSION AL. „ from progreſſion.) 
Such as are in a ſtate of increaſe or 2dvance, 
| Fraun. 
PROGRE'SSIVE. 3. [ pregreſſif, F rench,] 
Going forward ; advancing. Brown, 
PROGRE'SSIVELY. ad. from Progreſſive.] 
Ny gradual ſteps or regular courſe. Id, 
PROGRE'SS:VENESS. /. {from fprogreſſive.] 
The ſtate of advancing. 
To PROHIPBIT. v. a. { probibeo, Latin.) 
1. To forbid; to interdict by authority, 
Sidney, 
2, To debar; to hinder. Milt, 
PROHIBITER. [from prohibit. ] Forbid- 
der; intexdicter, 
PROHIBITION. /. Þ probibition, French.] 
Forbiddance ; interdict; act of foi bidding. 
| Tillaſm, 
PROHUYBITORY, 3. ſfrom probibit.] Im- 
plying prohibition; forbidding, Ay ie. 
7 PROIE “OF. L. a. { projefar, Latin.] 
1. To throw out; to catt forward. Pppe. 
2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown 
on à mirror. Dada. 
3. | projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme; to fom 
in the mind; to contrive. Ssutl. 
To PROJECT. v. n. To jut out; to ſhoot 
forward ; to ſhoot beyond ſomething next It, 
PROJECT. /. [ projer, Fr. from the verb. 
Scheme; contrivance. Keogert, 
PROIECTII E. a. [ prijediile, French. ] Im- 
pelled forward. Arbutbnit 
PROJE'CTILE. . [from the adj.] A body 
put in motion. . i Cheynt, 
PROJECTION. / [from roc. 
1. The act of ſhooting forward, = Brown. 
2. [ projection, F rench.] Plan; 8 
5 : al. 


3. Scheme; plan of action. 
4. In chymiſtry, crifis of an operation. Bacon. 
'PROJE'CTOR. /. | from project. | 
1. One who forms ſchemes and deſigns. Ad. 
2. One who forms wild impracticable * 
PROJE'CTURE. . pr fecture, Fr. projects 
ra, Latin.] A jutting out. 
To FROIN. v. 4. [a corruption of prone] 
To lop; to cut; to tiim; to prune . 77 


they, 
wit. 
South, 
Mat, 


Pare, 
Ja Mn, 
ement 
Licke, 
Derh, 
Bacon, 


J To 


bakſp, 
] ; 


'Tradual 
b. 
+ . 
ſpeare, 
Locke, 
e 7 
lvance, 
?r20n, 
ench,] 
rown, 
re.] 
Holder, 
Ius. 


FS 

hority. 
Hang. 
Hilten, 
ordide 


Pope, 
thrown 
jdn. 
| form 
South, 
| ſhoot 
xt it, 
verb. 
Wer 

Im- 
ut bnol. 


MW” PRO 


7, PROLA'TE. v. 4+ U prolatum, Latin.] To 
; ronounce; to utter. 95 bel. 


PROLA'TE. 4. [ prolatus, Latin, ] Extended 


ond an exact round. on  Cheyn:. 
ROLA'TION. fe [ protatus, Latin. 

1. pronunciation; utterance. So Ray. 

2. Delay; act of deferring. Ainſworth. 


MEN A. /. | 7 ohn ννẽ—=ta · Pre- 

N . nota obſervations. 

'PSIS.' ſ. [Nn ic. he 

Pen 0 N in which objections 
are anticipated. Bramba!l. 
2. Anerrour in chronology by which events 
are dated too early. Theobald 5 
PROLE'PTICAL. «Te [from prolepfis. ] Pre- 
vious; antecedents 


PROLEPTICALLY. ad. {from proleptical.] 


By way of anticipation. 3 Clariſſa. 
PROLETARIAN. a Mean; wretched; 
le; | Hudibras. 


vile; vulgar. 


% 


PROLIFIC A'TION 5 [ proles and Facio, 


Latin.] Generation of children. Broꝛon. 
PROLFFICAL. 7 à. [ prolifigue, Fr.] F ruit- 
PROLIFICK, F ful; generative; pregnant; 

productive. 3 Dryden. 
PROLI'FiCALLY. ad. from prolifich. ] 


Fruitfully ; pregnantly. 


| PROLIX: 4. I profixes, Latin. 


1. Long; tediou? 3 not conciſe. Digby. 
2. Of long duration. "Aptrffe. 


PROLI'XIOUS. a. [from prolix.] Dilatory ; 
tedious. Shakſpeares 


- PROLIXITY. . [ prolixite, French. ] Te- 


diouſneſs ; tireſome length; want of brevity. 
E Eos ache Boyle. 
PROLIXLY. od. [from prolix.] At great 
length; tediouſly. © Dryden. 
PROLFXNESS. / | from prolix. } Tediouſneſs. 
PROLOCU'TOR. g. Latin. ] Phe foreman; 
the ſpeaker of a convocation. " Swift. 
PROLOCU"TORSHIP. / from prolocutor. ] 
The office or dignity of prolocutor. 


| PROLOGUE. /. [og6\cy0--] 


1. Preſace; introduction to any diſcourſe or 
performance. Milton. 
2, Something ſpoken before the entrance of 

the actor: of a play. Shakipeare. 


| TH PRO'LOGUE. v. a. from the noun. To 


introduce with a formal preface. Shakſpeare. 
T7: PROLONG. v. a. [ protonguer, French. ] 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
out, THE Rt | Milton. 
2. To put off to a diſtant time. Shatſpeare. 


- 


PROLONG A'TION. / { prolongation, French; 
. f \ » 


from prolong. ]* 
1. The act of lengthening. - Bacon. 
2. Delay to a longer time. Bacon. 


PROLU'SION. fe [ Proluſio, Latin. ] Enter- 


' tanments; performance of diverſion. Hakeev, 


[ prominentia, Latin. 


| PROMINENCE. 7 / 
PRO'MINE NCY. : Protuberance z extant 
"OR. 531 Wo £3. 5 * Addiſen. 
PROMINENT. a. F prominens, Lat.] Stand- 


ing out beyond the near parts; protuberant; 
„ LEST, *, *.. Brown. 
PROMISCUOUS. a. | promiſcuus, Latin: ]. 
Mingled ; confuſed ; undiſtinguiſhed. Tor}. 


* 4 


Glanville. 


PRO MONT. 


PROMISCUOUSLx. aa. [from promiſcuous. ] 


With confuſed nuxture; indifcriminately. 


PROMISE. /. ¶ premiſſum, Latin] 


1. Declaration of ſome benefit ro be conferred. 


Dryden. 


2. Performanc? of promiſe ; grant of the thing 
promiſed. | Ls. 
3. Ho,; expectation. Shakſpeare. 
To PROMIS E. v. 4. D Promitto, Latin. ] To 
make declaration of tome benefit to be con- 


ferred. Temples 
To PROMISE. 2. 2. | 

I. To aſſure one by a promiſe. Dryden.“ 

2. It is uſed of aſſurance, even of ill. Shakf. 


PROMIS EBREACH. /. [breach and promiſe.] 
Violation of promiſe. Not in uſe. Shakſp. 
PRO'MISEEREAKER. /: [premi/e and break. J 
Violator of promiſes. Shakſpeares 
PRO'MISER. /. {from promiſe. ] Ons who 
promiles. Ben Fonſon. 
PRO MISSORV. a. Containing profeſſion of 
ſome benefit to be conferred. » Arvuthnot « 
PRO'MISSORILY. ad. {from promiſſory. ] 
By way of promiſe. Brown. 
Je [ promontoriqm, Lat.] 
PRO'MON TORY. A headland; a cape; 
high land jutting into the ſea. Suckling. Pope. 
To PROMO'TE. v. ay | promotas, Latine] ] 
1. To forward; to advance. ' ZTiltons 
2. | premouvoir, Fr.] To elevate; w exalt ; 
to prefer, Milton. 
PROMO TER. / ¶ premoteur, French. ] 
I. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. Att. 
2. Informer; makebate. Obſolete. J. uſſer . 


PROMO'TION. /. [ promotion, French.] Ad- 


vancement ; encouragement; exaltation to 
ſome new honour or rank; preferment, Mii. 

Py * 
To PROMO VE. v. a. | promo veo, Latin. ] To 


forward; to advance; to promote. gucklings 
PROMPT. a. [| prompt, French. ] 

1. Quick; ready; acute; eaſy. Clarendon. 

2. Quick; petulant. Drydens . 


3. Ready without heſitation z wanting no new 

monre- *©- Dryden. 

4. Ready; told dowh : as, prompt payment. 
To PROMPT. v. a. [ prontare, Italian. | 


1. To aſſiſt by private inſtruction; to help at | 
Aſcham. Stilling feet. 


a loſs. 

2. To dictate, 

3. To incite; to inſtigate. 

4. To remind. f 
PRO MPTER. f. [from prompr.] | 

1. One who helps a publick ſpeaker, by ſug- 

geſting the word to him when he faiters. Sb. 

2. An admonither; a reminder. L*Eftranges 
PRO'MPTITUDE. /. { promptitude, French. J 
_ Readineſs; quickneſs, e | 
PRO'MPTLY. ad. [from prompr.] Readily ; 

quickly; expeditiout]y. Taylor 
PRO'MPTNESS. f. {from prompt.] Readi- 

neſs ; quickneſs ; alacrity, South. 


Addiſon. Pope. 
Shakſpeares 
Brewwns 


PRO'MPTUARY. / premptuarium, Latin, ] 


A ſtorehouſe; a repoſitory 3 a magazine. 
| Woodward} 
PRO'MPTURE. /. [from prompt, ] Suggeſ- 
tion; motion given by another. Shatſpeare. 
„ 


* 


Sandys. : : 


, 
Py 
* 


—— — — — 
loa, _ . 


FO. 


To PROMU'LGATE. v. &. | promulge, Lat.] 
To publiſh ; to make knowa by open decla- 
ration. Locle. 
PROMULG ACTION. . [ promulgatio, Lat.] 
Publication; open exhibition. South. 
PROMULGA'TOR. , [from promulgote.] 
Publiſher ; open teacher. Decay f Piety. 
e PROMU'LGE. v. a. | from promulge, Lat.] 
To promulgate ; to publiſh; to teach openly. 
| | | Atterbury. 
PROMU'LGER. g. [from premulge.] Pub- 
licher; promulgator. Aeterbury. 
PRONA “TOR. ſ. A muſcle of the radius. 
PRONE. 3. [ prenus, Latin. ] 
1. Bending downward ; not erect. 
2. Lying with the face downward ; contrary 
to ſupine. Brown. 
3. Precipitous ; headlong ; going downward. 
Milton. 
Blackmore. 


South. 


4. Declivous ; ſloping. 
5. Inclined; propenſe; diſpoſed. 
PRO'NENESS. /. [from prone. } 
1. The ſtate of bending downward; not 
erectneſs. n Brown. 
2. The Rate of lying with the face down- 
Wards; not ſupineneſs. : 
3. Deſcent; declivity. : 
4. Inclination z propenfion 3 diſpoſition to 
ill. 3 Hocker. 
PRONG. /. [ prong ben, Dutch, to ſqueeze. ] 
A fork, - Sandys. Hud bras. 
PRO'NITY./. [from prone. ] Proneneſs. More. 
PRONOUMN. . | grencmen, Latin. ] Words 
uſed inſtead of nouns or names. Clarke. 
To PRONOUNCE. v. 4. | Prenoncer, French; 
pronuncio, Latin. ] 
1. To ſpeak ; to utter. Feremiab. 
2. To utter ſolemnly; to utter confidentiy. 


5 Shakſpeare. 
3. o form or articulate by the organs of 
ſpeech. Helder. 
To PRONQU'NCE. v. 2. To ſpeak with 
confidence or authority. -  Seuth, 


PRONOU'NCER. . [from greneznce.] One 
Who pronounces. AyliFe. 
PRONUNCIA'TION!: ſ. ¶ pronunciatio, Lat.] 

The act or mode of utterance. Holder. 
PROOF. ſ. [from prove. } 


1. Evidence; teftimony ; convincing token 


means of conviction. Loc te. 
2. Teſt; tial; experiment, Milte n. 
3. Firm temper; impenetrability. Dryden. 


4. Armour haidened till it will abide a certain 
trial. 8 * Shakipeare. 
5. In printing, the rough draught o: a ſheet 
when firſt pulled. 
PROOF. 4. Impenetrable; able to refit. Col. 
PROO'FLESS. a. [from ref.] Unproved ; 
wanting evidence. : Bey le. 
To PROP. v. a. preppen, Dutch. 
1. To ſupport by ſomething placed 
int | 


A EEE \ 3 


under or 


- W041 re WI rt 


"PROP. /. [ preppe, Dutch.] A ſupport; a 
Kay z that en which apy things reſts. Davies. 


— . p ]§³WÄ ], 
A 


— 24404 © 4s 


- 


Milton. 


againft. | Milton. 
2. To ſupport by ſtandirg under or again. 
_ Creech, 
3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. Pope. 


FRO 
PRO'PAGABLE. a. 


as may be ſpread, 


[ from propagate.) Such 


| B:yl: 

To PROPAGA TE. v. a. Fropaga, a” 
1. To continue or ſpread by generation 
ſucceſſive production. Ola J 
2. To extend; to widen, Shakfoeale 
3. To carry on from place to place; to wo. 
mote. _ Newt, 
4. To increaſe; to promote. Sbaiſprare 
5. To generate. Clariſe, 


To PRO'PAGATE. v. n. To have » 


ffpring, 
: Milton, 
PROPAGA'TION. f. [ propagatio, Latin, 


Continuance or diffution by generation or ſuc. 
ceſſi ve production. | Wil. man 
PROPAGA”TOR. /. ¶ from propagate.] ; 
1. One who continues by ſucceſſive produc. 
tion. | 
2. A ſpreader; a promoter, Addiſon, 
To PROPE L. v. 4. Propello, Lat.] To Fs 
forward, Harvey, 
To PROPE'N D. v. n. | propendes, Latin.] To 
incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in favour 
of any thing. : Shakſpeare, 
PROPE'NDENCY. F. [from propendes, Lat,] 
1. Inclination or tendency of detire to any 
ing. 
2. from ęrependo, Latin, to weigh.] Pre. 
confideration 5 atcentive deliberation ; yer. 
pendency. Halt. 
PROPE NSE. a. [| Prepenſus, Lat.] Inclined; 
dif] PO ſed. Miltm. 
PROPENSION. 2 /. ¶ propen/io, Latin; from 
PROPENSITY. q propenſe. | 
1. Moral inclination ; diſpoſition to any thing 
good or bad. Rogers, 
2. Natural tendency. Dizty, 
PROPER. a. | proprius, Latin! | 
1. Peculiar; not belonging. to more; not 


common. Davies. 
2. Noting an individual. Watts. 
3- Ons's own.  "Sbakſpears 
4. Natural; original. Milt, 


5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted; ſuitable; 
qualified. Dryden. 
6. Exact; accurate; juſt, 
7. Not figurative. Burret. 
8. It ſeems in Shakſfeare to fignify mere; 
pure. 
9. | propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. Hr 
10. Tail; luſty ; handſome with bulk. Sb, 
PRO'PERLY. ad. | from proper. ] 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably. 
2. In a ſtrict ſenſe. 
PRO PERNFESS. , [from proper. ] 
3. The quality of being proper. 
2. Talneſs. | 
PRO'PERTY. /. [from proper. ] 
1. Peculiar quality. 
2. Quality; diſpoſitions South. 
3. Right of poſſeſſion. Lice, 
4. Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. Phun. 


Millar. 


Hackers 


5. The thing poſſeſſed. Shakſpearte 
6. Nearneſs or right. Shbotjpearts 


7. Something uſeful; an appendage Dryden. 
70 PROPERTY. v. a. from the noun. 
3. To inveſt with qualities. 
1 ; 


Shakſpearts 
2. To 
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Pre. 
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peur, 
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table; 
y den. 


urxet. 
mere; 


Hebr. 
„ 


Milian. 


Hookers 


South. 
Luke. 
nden . 
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PROPHE'TICAL. I 4. 
| PROPHE'TICK. Foreiecing or foretelling 


| PROPINQUITY. /. f propinguitas, Lat.] 


PROPPTIQUSNESS, 7 


| PROPONENT, 


2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething owned ; 
| to appropriate 3 to hold. 


fareknowledge of diſeaſes, 


PROPHECY. „ [@;o0pnl:ia.] A declaration 
FA — Shalſp. 


of ſomething to come; prediction. 
PROPHESIER. / {from propheſy. ] One who 


ropheſies. | 
7; PROPHESY. v. 4. IE 
1. To predict; to foretel; to prognoſticate. 

| Shakſpeare, 

2. To foreſhow. + Shakjpeare. 


J PRO'PHESY. v. ne 
1. To utter predictions. 
2. T . preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 

PROPHET. þ 1 propbete, Fr. ov · 

1. One who tells future events; a predictor; 
a foreteller. _ Dryden. 
2. One of the ſacred writers. empowered by 
Cod to diſpiay ſuturity. Shakſpeare. 


Shakſpeare. 


| PROPHETESS. , { prophereſſe, French. } A 


woman that foretels future events. Peacham. 
[ prophetigue, Fr.] 


future events. Stilling fleet. 


| PROPHE'TICALLY. ad. ¶ from propbetical.] 


With knowledge of futurity ; in manner of 
a prophecy. Hammond, 


| 70 PROPHETIZE, v. n. To give predictions. 


Not in uſe. Danzel. 


| PROPHYLA'CTICK, 4. [Rise] 


Preventive ; preſervative. Watts, 
1. Nearneis; prozzmirs ; neighbourbood. Ray. 
2, Nearneſs of time. Brown, 
4. Kindred ; ncarneſs of blood. Sbakſp. 

PROPITIABLE. a. | from propitiate. ] Such 
as may. be induced to fayour ; ſuch as may be 
made propitious. | 


Ts PROPITIATE. v. 4. | propitis, Latin. ] 


To induce to favour; to gain; to conciliate 

to make propitious. Stilling fleet. 
PROPITIA'TION, 7. [ propitiation, Fr.] 

1. The act of making propitious. 

2. The atonement ; the offering by which 

propitiouſneſs is obtained. 1 Fobn. 


| PROPITLA'TOR, /. [from propitiate.] One 


that propitiates. 
PROPI'TIATORY. a. [ propitiateire, Fr.] 
Having the power to make propitious. Still. 
PROPI'TIOUS. 4. | propitius, Lat.] Favour- 
able; kind. Addiſon. 
PROPITIGUSLY. ad. {from propitious.] 
Favourably ; kindly. Rojcommon. 
[from 'propirjous. ] 


Favourableneſs; kindneſs. Tem ple. 


| PROPLA'SM. +. Les and N.] Mould ; 


matrix, . Woodward, 


of making moulds for caſting. 
from proponens, Latin. 
One that makes a propoſal, or lays down 1 


pokition, | Dryden. 


PROPO'RTION. / [ proportion, F. proportia, L.] 


1. Comparative relation of one thing to ano- 
o. . - Raleigh. Taylor. 
8 Settled relation of comparative quantity; 


Sal ſpeare. d 
ROF AHA SIS. J. [eig.] In medicine, a 


Exe. 


PRO POS AL. ſ. [from prepoſe.] 


PRO 


equal degree. Hadiſon. 
3. Harmonick degree. Milton. 

4. Symmetry; adaptation of one to another. 

N ; Addiſon. 
5. Form; ſize. | Daa ies. 

To PROPORTION. v. a. [ Proportionner, Er. 
1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. Addiſe 
2. To form ſymmetrically, Sidney- 
PROPO'RTIONABLE. a. | from propertion. ] 
Adjuſted by comparative relation; ſach as is 

: C. Tillotſon. 
PROPOR TION ABLY. ad. [ from proportion. 
According to proportion; according to com- 
parative relations. Rogers. 
PROPORTIONAL. a, [ proportionel, Fr. ] 
Having a ſettled comparative relation; having 

a certain degree of any quality compared with 
ſomething elſe. Cocker. Newton. 
PROPORTIONALITY. f. [from proper- 
tional. ] The quality of being proportional. 

7 GrewWse 
PROPORTIONALLY. ad. [from propor- 
tional, | In a ſtated degree. Ne ⁊otan. 
PROPORTIONATE. a. from proportion. ] 
Adjuſted to ſomething elſe, according to a 
certain rate or comparative relation. Grew. 
To PROPO'RTIONATE. wv. a. | from pre- 
portion. ] To adjuſt according to ſectled rates 
to ſomething elle. . Bently. 
PROPORTIONATENESS. ſ. [from pro- 
portionate.] The ſtate of being by compariſon 
adjuſted. | Hale. 


1. Scheme or deſign propounded td conſidera- 


tion or acceptance. Aadiſon. 
2. Offer to the mind. Socath. 


To PROPO'SE. v. a. | Propoſer, Fr.] To 
offer to the conſideration. attss 
To PROPOSE. v. a. To lay ſchemes. Sha. 
PROPO'SER. /f. from propꝛſe.] One that 
offers any thing to conſideration. Swifts 
PROPOSUYTION. /. { propoſition, Fr. propo- 
Fitio, Latin. ] | „ 
1. A ſentence in which any ching is afurmed 
or decreed. 5 Hammond. 
2. Propoſal; offer of terms. Clare nalon. 
PROPOSI'TION AL. a. {from prepeſtion.] 
Confidered 2s a propoſition. Vatts. 
To PROPOUMWD., . a. | propono, Latin,] : 
1. To offer to conſideration; to propoſe. 
„ Matton. 
2. To offer; to exhibit. Sbalſpeare. 
PROPOU'NDER. /. {from profound. | He 
that propounds; he that offers; propoler. 
PROPRIETARY. /. | proprietuire, Fr. from 
propriety. ] Poſſeſſor in his own right. 
| Government of the Ton gue. 
PROPRIETARY. a. Belonging to a certain 
owner, : Crewe | 
PROPRLETOR. /. { from proprizs, Latin. ] 
A poſſeſſor in his own right. Rogers. 
PRO PRTETRESS. /. from proprietor. A 
female ppſſeſſor in her own right. L Ein. 


NR 


PROPT. for prepped. [from rep.] Süniined 
by ſome prop. Pepe. 


To PRO PU ON. v. 4. | Pregugno, Latin.] 10 


defend; to vindicate. Hammmmnd. 
FROPUGN ACTION. Ff. ¶ repagnatio, fiom 

epugro, Lat.] Defence. Shakſpeare. 
PROPU*'GNER. . [from propugn.] A de 
tender. | overnment of the Tongue. 
PROPU'LSION. ,. [| propulſus, Lat.] The 
Act of driving forward. acon, 


PRORE. /. | prora, Latin.) The prow; the 


forepart of a thip. | Pope. 

PROROGATION. /. ¶ Preregatis, Lara.{ 

1. Continuance; ſtate of lengthening out to 
a diftant time; prolongation. South. 
2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament 

dy the regal authority. Secift. 
To PRO ROGUE. v. a. from prorogo, Lat.] 
I. To protract; to prolong. Dryden. 
2. To put off; to delay. Shakſpeare. 
3. To interrupt the ſeſſion of parliament. 
| ; Baton. 
PRORU'PTION. . [ preruptus, Lat.] The 
act of burſting out. Brus. 

PROSAICK. 4. [ froſaique, Fr.] Belonging 
to proſe ; reſetabling proſe. 

To PROSCRIBE. v. a. | proferibo, Lat.] 
1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to deftruc- 
tion. ö Reſecnmon. 
2. To interdict. Not in uſe. Dryden. 

PROSCRTBER. /. {from reſcribe.] One that 

dooms to deſtruction. Dryer. 
PROSCRIPTION. Ff. [| projeriprio, Latin. 
Doom to death or confiſcation. Ben Nenſon. 
PROSE. , | pre/a, Lat.] Language not re- 
Arained to harmonick founds or tet number ot 
- {yllables, SIO7f7. 
To PROSECUTE. 2. a. | frefecutur, Lat. 
1, To purſue ; to continue endeavours after 
any thing. Milton. 
2. To continue; 'to carry on. Ha ward. 
3. To proceed in conſideration or diſquiſition 
of any thing. Helder. 
4. To purſue by law; to ſue criminaliy. 
PROSECU”TION. /. [ from proſecute. ] . 
1. Purſuit; endeavour to carry on. South. 
2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe. 

" PRO'SECU T OR. -/. { from profecute.] One 
that carries on any thing; a puriuer of any 
purpoſe. ;z one who purſues another by law in 

à criminal cauſe, 

PRO'SELY TE. ſ. [ge,] A con- 


vert; one brought over to a new opinion. 


To PRO'SELYTE. v. 2. To convert. A 
dad word. G:werrment of the Tongues 
"PROSEMINA'TION. /. | reſeminatus, Lat.] 
Propagation by ſeed. | Hale. 
PROSODIAN. /. { fiem Preſedy.] One ſkilled 
in metre or proſody. Brown. 
" PRO'SODY. . [ee da.] The part of 

grammar which teaches the ſound and quan- 
tity of ſyllables and the meaſures of verſe. 
PROSOPOPOE'ILA. . | me:commendia. ] Per- 

\ ſonification 3 figure by which things are mode 
= perſons. . : Dryden. 
PRO MEC T. h. f proſeefins, Latin.] 


-PROSTERNA'TION. f. [from priſm, 


Cleawelgid; © 


ER O 

1. View of ſomething diſtant, 

2. Place which aftords an extended vie 

3. Series of objects open to the eye, 
4. Object of view. Pri 

5. View gelineated; a pictureſque delineatio 

of a landſcape, d 

6. View into futurity : 


Milery, 
. Il, 
Add jun, 
n 

: Reynelde, 
oppoſed to retroſped, 
7. Regard to ſomething future. ow 
To PROSPECT. v. a. [ dhe, Latin, 

To look forward. Dis 
PROSPE'CTIVE. a. [from preſpecb.] 

1. Viewing at a diſtance. 5 

2. Acting with foreſight, Chill, 
To PRO'SPER. v. 2. preſpero, Latin.) To 

make happy; to tavour, Dryden, 
To PRO'SPER. v. 1. | preſperer, ee, 

1. To be proſperous; to be ſucceſsful. Iſaiah, 

2. To thrive; to come forward. Croley, 

PROSPERITY. /. | proſperitas, Lat.] Sie- 
cels; attainment of wiſhes 3 good fortune, 

: Hoker, 

PRO'SPEROUS. a. [ projperns, Latin, ] Suc- 

ceſsful ; fortunate. Miltm, 

PRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. [| from proſperns.) 

Succeſsfully ; fortunately. Aeon, 

PRO'SPEROUSNESS. /. [from proſperiw] 
Proſperity. 

PROSPYCIENCE. . [from preſpicio, Latin, 


The act of looking forward, 


Lat.] Dejection; deprefſion ; ſtate of being 
caſt down. Not to be adopted. Iijemon 
#9 PROSTITUTE, v. a. | priflituto, Lat.) 
1. Jo ſell to wickednels; to expoſe to crimes 
for a reward. Adiſa 
2. To exnoſe upon vile terms. Tillaha, 
PROSTITUTE. a: ¶ preſtitutus, Latin. ] Vi 
cious for hire ; ſold to infamy or wickedneſ 
fold to whore-tom. . Prin. 
PRO'S'TIT'U'TE. / [from the verb.] 
1. A hireling; a mercenary; one who is ff 
to ſale. Drydm, 
2. A publick ſtrumpet. Dryden, 
PROSTITU'TION. ſ. [ preftitutin, French; 
from proſtitute. ] 
1. The act of ſetting to ſale ; the ſtate d 
being ſet to (ale. 
2. The life of a püblick trumpet. Ai 
PROSTRA'TE. 4. { profratus, Latin] 
1. Lying at length. Fairfax 
2. Lying at mercy. Shakpean 
3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoredion. Hal. 
To PROSTRA'TE. . a. I prfratus, lar], 
1. To lay flat; to throw down. Haywk 
2. To throw down in adoration. Duff 
PROSTRA'TION. J [from rate] | 
1. The act of falling down in adoration: on 
2. Dejection; depreſſion. 4 
PROSTY'LE. . [erg. A dujidilh 
that has only pillars in the front. "* 
PROSY'LLOGISM. /. [pro and Hie 
A p:0jy!logiim is when two or more * 
are connected together. 
PROTA'SIS. /. 1 
1. A maxim or propoſition. : 
2, In the ancient drama, the ful pe 
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ROTRACTER. / [from prerratr. ] 


e ol drawing to lengt 


P.R O 


comedy or tragedy that explains the argument 
: of the piece. : F : Di&#. 
PROTA'TICK- a. [ protatique, Fr. wgorar - 
1K] Previous. D dir. 
7; PROTECT. v. a. [ proteFus, Latin. | To 
defend ; to cover from evil z to ſhield. Milton. 
PROTECTION. /. [ prete®ion. French. 
- 4, Defence; ſhelter rrom evil. ; Swift, 
2 A paſſport; exemption from being mo- 
lefted. Ketticavell. 
PROTE/CTIVE. a. [from Protect. Defen- 
five ; ſheitecing. Thomſen. 
PROTE/CTOR. /. [ proteFeur, French. } 
1. Defender; ſhelterer ; ſupporter. Waller. 
2. An officer who had heretofore the care of 
| the kingdom in the king's minority. SA. 
PROTECTRESS. /. | prote&rice, French. ] 
A woman that pro:ects. acin. 
70 PROTE'ND. v. a. [ pretends, Lat.] To. 
hold out; to ſtretch forth. Dryden. 
PROTERVITY. f. [| protervitas, Latin, ] 
Peeviſhneſs 3 petulance. ö 


b PROTE'ST. v. n. | Proteſtor, Latin. ] To 


or reſolu- 


give a ſolemn declaration of opinion 
2: Denbam. 


tion. 

70 PROTEST. v. a. 
1. To prove; to ſhow to give evidence of. 
Not uſed. | Shakſpeare, 
2. To call as a witneſs. Milton. 

PRO TEST. ſ. [from the verb.] A ſolemn 
declaration of opinion againſt ſomething. 

PRO'TESTANT. a. { from proteſt. ] Belong- 
ing to proteſtants, Addiſon. 

PRO'TESTANT. . | Proteſtant, Fr.] One 
of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, proteſted againſt 
the church of Rome. King Charles. 

PROTESTA'TION. /. | proreflation, French. ] 

A ſolemn declaration of reſolution, fact, or 

opinion. | Hocker. 

FRO TESTER. ſ. One who proteſts; one 
who utters a ſolemn declaration. Atterbury. 

PROTHO NOTAR. /. | protonctarius, Lat.] 
The head regiſter. Brerexvood: 

PROTHONO'TARISHIP. ſ. The office or 
dignity of the principal regiſter. Carex. 

PROTOCOL. /. [from wewr®- and .] 
The original copy of any writing. Aylife. 

PROTOMA'RTYR. /. [from - wwew7©- and 
pagrve. ] The firſt martyr. A term applied 
to St. Stephen. | | 

PRO TOPLAST. ſ. [wewr©- and Sees. ] 

Origipal; thing firſt formed. Harvey. 

PRO'TOTYPE, . [y@rirumy.] The ori- 

' ginal of a copy; exemplar; archetvpe. Still. 

To PROTRACT. v. a. Protractus, Latin. ] 
To draw out; to delay; to lengthen ; to ſpin 
to length. Knolles. 


PROTRA'CT. J. [from the verb.] Tedious 


continuance, 


Spenſer. 


1. One who draws out any thing to tedio 
2A mathematical inſtrument for taking and 
meaſuring angles. | 

PROTRA'CTION. 4 
Daniel. 


. 
+ 


135 protra8.)] The 


PR O 


PROTRACTIVE. a. [from protracf.] Di- 
latory ; dela ing; ſpinning to length. Shak. 
PROTREP'TICAL. a. [ 7:59126m1.4350 ] Horta- 
tory ; ſuaſory. Fard. 
To PROTRU'DE. v. a. | protrado, Latin. ] 
To thruſt forward. Io:dward. 
To PROTRUDE. v. n. To thruſt itſelf for- 


ward. Bacon. 


PROTRU'SION. / { pretruſus, Latin.} The 


act of thruſting forward; thruſt ; puſh, Locke, 
PROTUBERANCE. /. [ protud: rn, Latin. ] 
Something Welling above The feſt; promi- 
nence; tumour. | Hale. 
PROTUBERANT. a. [from protuberate.] 
Swelling: prominent. ay. 


70 PROTU'BERATE. [ protubero, 


Us . 


Latin.] To ſwell forward; to twell out 
beyond the parts adjacent. -Sharps 
PROUD. a. [ppude, Saxon. ] ; 
1. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. Watts. 
2. Elated; valuing himſeif. Dryden. 
3. Arrogant; haughty; impatient, Milton. 
4. Daring; preſumptuous. Drayton, 
8. Lofty of mien; grand of perſon. Milton. 
6. Grand ; lofty ; tplendid ; magnificent. 

. 1 Bacon. 
7. Oſtentatious; ſpacious; grand. Shakſp. 
8. Salacious; eager for the male, Brosun. 
9. Fungous ; exuberant. Arbuthnot. 


PROU'DLY. ad. {from proud.] Arrogantly 
oftenratiouſly ; in a proud manner. Dryden. 
To PROVE. v. a, | probo, Latin; preuver, Fr.] 
1. To evince; to thow by argument or teſti- 


mony. Atterbury. 
2. To try; to bring to the teſt. Milton. 
3. To experience. Davies. 

To PROVE. v. n. 
1. To make trial. Bacon. 
2. To be found by experience. Sbalſpeare. 
3. To ſucceed. £acon, 
Waller. 


4- To be found in the event. 
PRO'VEABLE. a. from prev?.] That may 

be proved. 
PROVEDITOR. 
PROVEDORE. : 


. ¶ proweditore, Italian, ] 
One who undertakes to 
procure ſupplies for an army, Th 
PRO'VENDER. ſ. | provende, French.] Dry 
food for brutes; hay and corn. Shakſpeare. 
PRO'VERB. /.. | proverbium, Latin. ] 8 
1. A ſhort ſentence frequently repeated by the 
people; a faw; an adage. Addiſon. 
2. A word, name, or obſervation commonly 
received or utteted. Tobit. 
To PRO'VERB. v. a. [Not a good word. 
- 1- To mention in a proverb, Milton. 
2. To provide with a proverb. Sbalſpeare. 


PROVE'RBIAL. a. ¶ proverbiel, French. ] 


1. Mentioned in a proverb. Temple. 

2. Reſembling a proverb; ſuitable to 2 

proverb. ; Brown. 
3+ Compriſed in a proverb. Popes 
PROVERBIALLY. ad. [from proverbial. ] 

In à proverb. Broꝛon. 
To PROVIDE. v. a. | provideo, Latin. ] 

1. To . procure beforehand; to get ready; 
to prepare. | Milton. 
2. To furniſh ; to ſupply; Bacon. 

N 3. To 


* n 


PRO 


# 
3. To ſtipulate; to make a conditional limi- 
tation. ; 
4. To PROVIDE againſt. To take meaſures 
for counteracting or eſcaping any ill. Hale. 
5. To Paovipe fer. To take care of betore- 
hand. Shakſpeare. 
PROVIDED that. Upon theſe terms; this 
fttipulation being made. L' Eftrange. 
FRO'VIDENCE. /. | providentia, Latin. ] 
1. Foreſight; timely care; forecaſt ; the act 
of providing. | Sidney. 
2. The care of God over created beings; di- 
vine ſuperintendence. Raleigh. 
3. Prudence; frugality ; reaſonable and mo- 
cerate care of expence. Dryden. 
| PRO'VIDENT. a. | providens, Lat.] Fore- 
caſting; cautious; prudent with reſpect to 
futurity. 5 Waller. 
' PROVIDE'NTIAL. a2. [from providence. } 
Efte&ed by providence ; referrible to provi- 
dence. Woodward. 
PROVIDE'NTIALLY. ad. [from pro iden- 
tial.] By the care of providence. Addiſon. 
PRO VIDENTLVY. ad. [from provident.] 
With foreſight; with wiſe precaution. Boyle. 
PROVIDER. . [from provide.) He who 
provides or procures. Shakſpeare. 
PROVINCE. /. | previncia, Latin. ] 
1. A conquered country ; a country governed 
by a delegate. Temple. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 
1 Otꝛoay. 
3. A region; a tract. ä 
PROVILNCIAL. a. | previnciel, French. ] 
1. Relating to a province.  Shakſpeare. 
2. Appendant to the principal country. Br. 
2. Not of the mother country; rude ; unpo- 
hiked. | Dryden. 
. Pelonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſ- 
diction; not cecumenical. Ayliffe. 
PROVINCIAL. ſ. ¶ provincial, Fr. from p- o- 
w/ince.] A ſpiritual governour. Stilling fleet. 
To PROVINCIATE. v. 4a. [from province. ] 
To turn to a province. Not in ule. 
To PROVINE. v. . | provigner, French. ] 
To lay a ſtock or braich of a vine in the 
round to take root for more increaſe, : 
PROVISION. /. | Previſion, French; proviſio, 
Latin. 3 | 
1. Wo act of providing beforehand. Sidney. 
2. Meaſures taken beforehand. 
3. Accumulation of ſtores beforehand ; fteck 


collected. ES „ Knolles. 
4. Victuals; food; provender. Clarendon, 
. Terms ſettled; care taken. Davies. 


PROVYSIONAL. 4. | proviſionel, French; 
from prowifion.] Temporarily eſtabliſhed ; 
provided for preſent need. | 

PROVISIONALLY. ad. [from proviſional. ] 


By way of proviſion. Locke. 
PROPTSO. Stipulation z caution ; provi- 
fional condition. Spenſcr. 


PROVOCA'TION. /. f $:0vecatio, Latin. 
1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 


2.. An appeal to a judge. 


' PROVOCCATIVE. V [from ue Any 


s 


Weits. © 


Hebe. 


Tiſlotſon. 


Avliffee - 


Smiths — 


0 
thing which revives a decayed or clo 


. (Libw. Addijen, 
PROVO'CATIVENESS. /. from prov; 
tive. ] The quality of being provocative, 
To PROVOKE. v. a. [ provoce, Latin.] 
1. To rouſe; to excite vy ſomething. Dry, 
2+ To anger; to enraye; to offend : 155 


yed appe. 


? 3 to in. 
cenſe. Clarenden. 
3. To cauſe; to promote. Arbuthnet 
4. To challenge, D 
5. To induce by motive; to move; to in. 
cite, B 

To PROVOKE. . . "JI 
1. To appeal. A Latiniſm. Dryden, 
2. To produce anger. Tayir, 


PROVO'KER. / from Prev be.] 
1. One that raiſes anger. Gu. of the Jorgit. 
2. Cauſer ; promoter. Sbhakſpeart, 

PROVO'KINGLY, ad. [from provakng.] 
In ſuch a manner as to rait anger. Dec. V. 

PROVOST. / [ppapapr, Saxon.) 

I. The chief of any body : as, the provoſt 
of a college. : 
2. The executioner of an army. FHayard, 

PRO'VOSTSHIP. g. [from proveft. | The 
office of a provoſt. Hahkewill, 


PROW. . [ prone, French; prora, Latin] 
The head or forepart of a ſhip. Peactan, 
PROW. a. Valiant. Sper/er, 


PROWESS. / [prouefſe, French. ] Ehen; 
valour ; military gallantry. Sidney, 
PROWEST. 4. [from prez, adjective. 
1. Braveſt ; moſt validut. Spenſer, 
2. Brave; valiant. | from proweſs. ] Milun, 
To PROWL. v. a. To rove over. Sidney, 
To PROWL. v. . To wander for prey; to 
prey; to plunder, Tuffer, 
PRO'WLER. . from prow!.] One tha 
roves about for prey. Thom 
PRO'XIMATE. a. [proximur, Lat.] Reit 
in the ſeries of ratiocination; near and im- 
mediate. Burnt, 
PROXIMATELY. d. [from provximute.| 
Immediately ; without intervention. Bentley, 
PRO'XIME, 4. | proximus, Latin.] Next; 


immediate. Waits. 


PROXIMITY. f. ¶ proximitas, Lat. | Neat: 


neſs. Haywerl, 
PRO'XY. ſ. [By contraction from procuraty.) 
1. The agency of another. 
2. The ſubſtitution of another; the agęenc) 
of a ſubſtitute, Fouth, 
3. The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed. LH. 
PRUCE. /. Pruſſian leather. Dices 
PRUDE. /. | prude, Fr.] A woman over- 
and ſcrupulous, and with falſe aflectation. Sw, 
PRU'DENCE. f. | prudence, Fr. prudentia, 
Lat.] Wiſdom applied to practice. Halt. 
PRU'DEN'F. @. | prudent, Fr. prudent, Lal. 
1. Practicaily wite. Milton 
2. Fo eſeeing by natural inſtinct. Minn, 
PRUDENTIAL. 4. | from rudert.) Eligible 
on principles of prudence,  Fillotjon- Hager, 
PRUDENTIALS. . Maxims of prudence ot 
practical wiſdom. bt . " 
PRUDENTIA'LITY. / [from pede 
Eligibility an principles of prudence: 1 - 
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PRUNINGKNIFE. 


PSALM 


, nice, 
PTYALISM. /. 


PUB 


NTIALLY. ad. [from prudential.] 
9 to the rules of prudence. South. 
pRUDENTLV. ad. { from prudent. ] Diſ- 

creetly 3 judiciouſly. | Bacon. 
PRUDERY. . (from pgrude.] Overmuch 
neety in conduct. 
PRUDISH. a. [ from prude.] Affectedly grave. 


7⁰ PRUNE. Y. As 


1. To lop; to diveſt trees of their ſuper- - 


fluities. : Davies. 
2. To clear from excreſcences; to trim Bacon. 
7; PRUNE. v. 2. To dreis; to prink. A 


ludicrons word. 5 r 
PRUNE. 3 dried p um. : acone 
PRU'N 1 ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 


UNE'LLO. /. 
go kind 22 of which the clergymens 
gowns are made. i Pope. 
2. A kind of plum. Ainſevorth, 
PRUNNER. . [from prune. ] One that crops 
trees. , Denham. 
PRUNIFEROUS. a. | prunum and frre, Lat.] 
Plum-bearing. ; 
PRUNING HOOK. ? . A hook or knife 
uſed in lopping trees. 
Phiiits. 
PRURIENCE. 7 ,. [from prurio, Latin.] 
— — An itching or a great de- 
lire or aypetite to any thing. Szorfr. 
PRU'RIENT. a, [ pruriens, Latin. ] Itching. 
PRURI/GINOUS. a. [| pruric, Lat.] ending 
to an itch, 
To PRY. v. 1. [of unknown derivation. | To 
peep narrowly. Sbakſpeare. 
* . [ $a%j3:.] A holy ſong. Peacham. 
ST. / {from pja/m.] A writer of 
holy ſongs. | Adaijon. 
PSA'LMODY. f. IL A.] The act or 
practice of ſinging holy ſongs. | 


\PSALMO'GR APHY. /. [Lan and veape. ] 


Ihe act of writing pſalms. 


PSA LITER. /. { LaMTipicy. ] The volume of 


pſalms; a pſalm- book. | 
PSA'LTERY. ſ. A kind of harp beaten with 
Ricks. Sandys. 


PSEU'DO. f. [from 4x33. A prefix, which 
being put before words, ſignifies falſe or coun- 
terfeit : as, pſeudoapoſftle, a counterfeit apoſtle, 

PSEU'DOGRAPHY. /. Falle writing. 

2 2 fe [ Heονννν. Falſehood 


of { . i Arbutbnot. 
PSHAW. interj. An expreffion of contempt. 
| Sgectator. 


PT SAN. /. ſ@liogam.] A medical drink 
made of barley decocted with raiſins and licuo- 
i ; | Garth. 
mlueMoui;.] Salivation ; 
effuſion of ſpittle. ( L e 


PTY'SMAGOGUE. f. d=. and 450. A 


medicine which. diſcharges ſpittle. 


PUBERTY. J. [ pubertas, Latin.] The time 


el life in:which the two- ſexes begin firſt to be 


PUBE'SCENCE. /. from pubeſeo, Latin: ] T 
ftate-of arriving at puberty. Brown. 

PUBE'SCENT. a. [ preſent, Latin. ] Arriv- 

| ing at puberty. ie bo LEES 


. 
- 


inted, Bentley. 


PUD 


PU'BLICAN. /. {from publicus, Latin. 
1. A toll gatherer. Mat: beæv. 
2. A man that Keeps a houſe of general en- 
tertainment. 

PUBLIC ACTION. . from publico, Lat.] 

1. The act of publiſhing; the act of notify 
ing to the world; divulgation. Hooker. 
2, Edition; the act of giving a book to the 

publick. ; Pope. 

PU'BLICK. a. [| publigue, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not pri- 


vate. Hookers 
2. Open; notorious ; generally known. 
| 55 Matthews 


3. General; done by many. Milton. 
3. Regarding not private intereſt but the good 
of the community. Clarendon. 
5. Open for general entertainment, Addiſon. 

PU'BLICK. /. [from publicus, Latin. ] 

1. The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate 
or nation; the people. Addi ſan. 
2. Open view; general notice. Locke. 

PU'BLICKLY. ad. [from publick,] 

1. In the name of the community. Addiſon. 
2. Openly; without concealment. - Bacon. 

PU'BLIiCKNESS. /. [from publick.} 

I. State of belonging to the community. Boyle, 
2. Openneſs; ſtate of being generally known 
or publick. 

PU'BLICK SPIRITED. a. [public and ſpirit.] 
Having regard :o the general advantage above 
private good. Dryden. 

To PU'BLISH. v. a. [ publier, French.] 
1, To giſcover to mankind; to make gene- 
rally and openly known. Milton. 
2. Jo put forth a book into the world. Digby. 

PU'BLISHER. / ſtrom pab/i/b.] 

1. One who makes publick or generally 


known, Atterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. 
; Prior. 


PUCELAGE. ſ. Fr.] A fate of virginity. 
PUCK. J {perhaps the fame with pug.] Some 
ſprite among the fairies, comman in romances, 
Corbet. 
PU CK BALL, or ępuctſift. ſ. A kind of muſh- 
room full of duſt. 
To PU'CKER. v. a. To gather into corruga- 
tions; to contract into folds or plications. 
Spectrator. 
PU DDER. /. ¶ fudur, Iſlandick, a rapid motion. ] 
A tumult; a turbulent and irregular buſtle, 


f Locte. 
To PU'DDER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a tumult; to make a buitle, oc ke. 


To PU DD ER. v. 4. Jo perplex to diſturb 
to confound. Locle. 
PUDDING. . | puding, Swediſh.] 
1. A kind of food very variouſly compounded, 
but generally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 
| Prior. 
2. The gut of an animal. Shakſpeare. 
3. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of 
meal and other ingredients. Prior. 
PU'DDINGPIE. /. ¶ pudding and pie. A 
pudding with meat baked in it. Hudibras. 
PU DDINGTIME. ſ. I pudding and time.] 
x44 „ 


PU'EFELLOW. /. A partner. 


To PUFF. v. n. | befex, Dutch. ] 


* > 7, Co ſwell the cheeks with wind. 


PUGNA'CIOUS. 4. Lee“, Latin. ] Incli- 


PUG: 


7. The time of dinner; the time at which 
pudding, anciently the firſt dich, is ſet upon 
the table, | 
2. Nickof time; critical minute. Hudi5ras. 
PU'DDLE. ſ. {hence pol.] A ima muddy 
lake; a dirty plaſh, Halt. 
To PU'DDLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
muddy; to pollute with dirt; to mix dirt 
and water, Sidney. 
PU'DDLY. a. from puddle.] Muddy; dirty; 
miry. ; Careæv. 
PU DPO CK or furreck. ſ. [for paddect or 
Parrock.] A provincial word for 2 ſmall en- 
cloſure. 5 
PU“ DEN CV. . Modeſty ; 
ſhamefacedneſs. Sbaxſpeare. 
PUDUCLTY. J. | p:dicite, French; from pudi- 
* citia, Latin,] Modeſty ; chaſtity. 


{ pudens, Lat.) 


Dbarſpeares 
PUERILE. a. | fuerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] 

Chiidith ; boyiſh. P:pe. 
PUERFLITY. / { pverilitas, Lat.] Childiſh- 


nefs; doyithnels. | Dryden. 
PU'ET. ſ. A kind of waterfowl. Walton. 
PUFF. |. f %, Dutch. ] | 
1. A quick blaſt with the mouth, Philips, 
2. A {mall blaſt of wind. Raleigh. 


3. A fungus ball filled with duſt. 

4. Any thing light and porous: as, puff paſte. 
5. Something to ſprinkle powder on the hair. 
| Ainſworth. 


2. Jo blow with a quick blaſt. Sbałſpeare. 
3. To blow with ſcornfolneſs. Soutb. 


4. To breathe thick and hard. L'EHrange. 


5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 


tumultuous agitation. Herbert. 
6. To ſwell with the wind. Boyle. 

J PUFF. v. a. 
1. To ſwell as with wind. Ray. 


2. To drive or agitate with blaſts bf wind. Sb. 
3. To diive with a olaſt of breath ſcornfully. 


Dryden. 
4. To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. Bacon. 
5. To ſwell or elate with pride. Shakſpeare. 


PU*FFER. /. from puff. One that puffs. 


PU FFIN. /. | puſßfino, Italian. ] 


1. A waterfowl. © Carew. 

2. A kind of fiſh. : ; | 
3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt. 
PU'FFINAPPLE. /. A ſort of apple. Ainſw. 
PU'FFINGLY. ad. {from pujpng.] © 
1. Tumidly; with 1well. 

2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 
PU FFV. a. [from puff. ] | 
1. Windy; flatulent. Wiſeman. 

2. Tumid; turgid. Dryden. 


PUG. /. [piza, Saxon. ] A kind name of a 
' monkey ar any thing tenderly loved. Addiſen. 
PU GGERED. a. Crowded ; complicated. 
PUG H. interj. A word of contempt. 


PU'GIL. [ pugille, French. ] What is taken 


up between the thumb and two firſt fingers. 


Bacon, 


"ew oe 5 quarrelloms 3. Bghdng, 


EU L 


PUGNACITY. . From, Fugnax, Lain 


Quarrelſomenets ; inciinaticn tg light, 
PUI'SNE. a. [puis nd, French. 
1. Young; younger ; later in time. Hal: 
2. Inferiour; lower in rank, Br 
3. Petty; inconfiderabl» , ſmall, Sbal (pears, 
FER r I 15 ran ) . 
PUi SSANCF. . 1222 £ rench.} Power; 
ſtrength : force, DeftruRinn of Trey 
PUISSANT. a. [ Pu ſant, French.] Power. 
ful; ſtrong; forciole. Raleigh, 
PUI'SSANTLY. ad. [from Puiſlant.] Power. 
fully; forcibly. 
PUKE. /. Vomit; medicine cauling vomit, 
70 PUKE. v. 2. To ſpew; to vomit, Shak, 
PU ER. 1. { from puke. | Medicine cauſing 
- vomit. Garth, 
PU'LCH&ELTUDE. / r le britu da, Lain. 
Beauty; grace; handſonicheſs. More. 
To PULE. v. n. ¶ piauler, French, ] 


I. To cry like a clicken. Bac, 
2. To whine; to cry; to whimper. Locke, 
PU'LICK. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth, 


PU'LICOSE. 8. | pulicoſus, Latin.] Abound. 
ing with fleas, | 

PU'LIOL. . An herb. 

To PULL. v. a. | puiitan, Saxon. ] 
1. To draw vivientiy toward one ; Oppoſed 
to puſh, or to drive from one. Fen Janin. 
2. To draw foicivly, Ha ward. 
3. To pluck; to gather. N lortintr. 
4. To tear; to read, Logentationt. 
5. To PuLL down. To ſubvert; to demo- 
liſh. Heel, 
6. To Porr down. To degrade. - Reſcom, 
7. To PULL up. To exiirpate; to eradi- 
Cate. Liz, 

PULL. f. [ fron: the verb.] 


Ain wirth, 


1. The act of pulling. Seoift, 
2. Conteſt; ſtruggle. Carew, 
3. Pluck; violence ſuffered. Shatjpeare. 


-PU'LLER.. /. [from fall.] One that pull: 


Shatjpeare 
PU'LLEN. /. Poultry. Baily, 
PU'LLET. „ { poutet, French.] A young 
hen. Brown,” 
PU'LLEY. /. [ poulice, Fr.] A ſmall wheel 
turning on a pivot, with a furrow on its out- 
fide, in which a rope runs. Swift, 
To PULLULATE. v. n. [ Pullulo, Latin; 
puiluler, Fr.] To germinate; to bud. 
PULMONARV. 2 4. [from pulmo, Latin.] 
PULMO' NICK. 5 Belonging to the lungs, 
Arbuthnits 


PU'LMONARY. ſ. [| prulmonaire, French. ] 


The herb lungwort, Ainſworth, 
PULP. ſ. f prlpa, Lat. pulte, Fr.] i 
acons 


1. Any loft mais. 
2. The ſoft part of fruit. J Ray, 
PU'LPIT. /,. f pulpitum, Latin. 
4 2 Far. on high where a ſpeaker 
ſtands. Sbak/peare. 
2. The higher deſk in the church where the 
ſermon 1s pronounced. Dryden, 
PU'LPOUS. 4. {from pulp.] Soft. Pops 
PU'LPOUSNESS. . {from pulpoui.] The 
quality of being pulpous. 3 
PULPY, a. [from pulp. ] Soft; pappy oh 


| bore or perfotate 
ment, 
PUNCH, / [from the verb.] 


n pointed inſtrument, which, driven bya 
plow, peiforates bodicy, ; Maron. 


* * : a 


1 


PUN | 
pULSA'TION: . {from pulſatio, Lat.] The 


a& of moving Or beating with quick ſtrokes 
againſt any thing oppoſing. Harvey. 


puls A'TOR. /. from pulſo, Latin. ] A 


ſttiker, a beater. s 
. f pulſus, Latin. } 
ro 57 {pad of an artery as the blood is 
driven through it by the heart, and as iT is 
ceived by the touch. Quincy. 
2. Oſcillation; vibration. Newton. 
- To feel one's PuLsSEs To try or know 
one's mind arttully. ; | | 
4. [from pull. Leguminous plants. Milt. 


To PULSE. v. n. {from the noun.] To beat 


as the pulſe. Ray. 


PULSION. /. | from puiſus, Latin. ] The act 


of driving or of forcing forward: in oppoſi- 
tion to ſuction or traction. More. 
pULVERABLE. a. from pulveris, Latin. ] 


Poſſible to be reduced to dull. Beyle. 


PULVERIZA'TICN. f. [from pulweriæe.] 
The act of powdering; reduction to duſt or 
powder. 1 : 

T, PULVERIZE. v. n. | from pulveris, Lat.] 
To reduce to powder to reduce to duſt. Beyie. 

PULVERULENCE. f : [ pulverulentia, Lat. ] 
Duſtineſs; abundance of duſt; 

PU'LVIL. ſ. [ pulvillum, Latin. ] Sweet 
ſcented powder. Gay. 

To PU'LVIL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
ſprinkle with perfumes in powder. Gongreve. 

PU'MICE. /. A flag or cinder of ſome foſſil, ori- 
ginally bearing another form, and 0» y reduced 
to this ſtate by the violent action of fire: it is 
a lax and ſpunay matter full of little poxes and 

. cavities, and of a pale, whitiſh, grey colour: 
the pumice is found particularly about the 
burning mountains. Hill. 

PUMMEL. /. See PoM ML. 

PUMP. ſ. | pompe, Dutch and French. ] 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up 
from wells: its operation is performed by the 
preſſure of the air. 5 

2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. Shak/. 

To PUMP. v. n. | pompen, Dutch. ] To work 
a pump; to throw out water by a pump. 


8 Decay of Piety. 
To PUMP. . a. ind 


1. To raiſe or throw out as by means of a 


pump. Blackmore. 
2+ To examine artfully by fly interrogatories. 
Otævay. 

PUMPER. / [from pump.] The perſon or 
the inſtrument that pumps. Boyle. 
PUMPION. . A plant. Miller. 


UN. /. An equivocation; a quibble; an ex- 
preflion where a word has at once different 
meanings, | Aadiſon. 

40 PUN. v. 1. [from the noun.] To quib- 
ble; to uſe the ſame word at once in different 
ſenſes, : Dryden. Tatler. 
T0 PUNCH. v. a, | poingonner, French.] To 
by driving a ſharp inſtru- 
p Wiſeman, 


-" 0 


2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with wa- 

ter, ſugar, and tne juice of lemons. Swift. 
3. The buffoon or harlequin of the puppet- 

ſhow. Say. 

4. In contempt or ridicule, a ſhort fat fellow. 
PU'NCHEON. /. | poincon, French. ] 

- . * 7 

1. An inſtrument driven ſo as to make a 

hole or impreſſion. Camden, 

2. A meaſure of liquids. 
PU'NCHER. J. ¶ from punch. ] An inftrument 

that makes an impteſſion or hole. Grew. 
PUNCTILLIO. /. A ſma!l nicety of behaviour; 

a nice point of exactneſs. Addiſon. 
PUNCTELIOUS. a. [from uncilio.] Nice; 

exact ; punctual to ſuperſtition. 
PUNCTPFLIOUSNESS. /. from punctiluus.] 

Nicety'; exactneſs of behaviour. 
PU'NC'TO. /. [punto, Spaniſh, ] 8 

1. Nice point of ceremony, Bacen. 

2. The point in fencing. Shalſpeare. 
PU'NCTUAL. a. ¶ pun&ue!, French. ] 

1. Comprited in a point; conſiſting in a point. 


Milton. 

2. Exact; nice; punctilious. Aitterbury. 
PUNCTUA'LITY. /. {from pun&ual.] 
Nicety ; ſcrupulous exaQtnels. Hewel, 


PU'NCTUALLY. ad. from punctual. ] 


Viceiy ; exactly; ſcrupulouſly. Ray. 
PU NCTUALNESS. /. [from panctual.] Ex- 
act aneſs; nicety. Felton. 


PUNCTUA'TION. / | pun#um, Lat.] The 
act or method of pointing. Addiſon. 
To PUNCTULATE. v. u. ¶ puntulum, Lat.] 
To mark with ſmall ſpots. Woodward. 
PU'NCTURE. g. | Punctus, Latin.] A ſmall 
prick; a holemade with a very ſharp point. Br. 
PU'NDLE. /. A ſhort and fat woman. Ainſ. 


PU'NGAR. /. 755 Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſ. 


PUNGENCY. / from pungent.] 
1. Power of pricking. Arbuthnet. 
2. Heat on the tongue; acridneſs. | 


3. Power to pierce the mind, Hammond. 

4. Acrimoniouſneſs; keenneſs. Stilling . 
PU'NGENT. a. | pungens, Latin. J 

1. Pricking. Pope. 

2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. Newton, 

3. Piercing; ſharp. _ | Swifts 

3. Acrimonious z biting. Dryden. 
PU'NICE. /. A wall louſe; a bug» Ainſw. 


PUNTCEOUS. a. | puniceus, Latin.] Purple. 


PU'NINESS. / [from puny. ] Pettineſs; ſmall- 


neſs, : 

To PU'NISH. v. a. [ punio, Latin. ] 
1. To chaſtiſe; to afflict with penalties or 
death for a crime. | Leviticus. 

2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 
PU'NISHABLE. a. [ Ponigable, French; from 
puniſp.] Worthy of puniſhment; capable of 
- puniſhment, Hooker. Taylor. 
PU'NISHABLENESS. ſ. [from puniſboble.] 
The quality of deſerving or admitting puniſh - 
ment. a 

PU'NISHER. . [from puniſo.] One who in- 
flicts pains for a crime. Milton. 
PU'NISHMENT. /. ¶ puniſſement, Fr.] Any 
infliction or pain impoſed in vengeance of a 
crime. Fob. Locke. 
- 3 FIN. 


Rogers. . 
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. pu N. a. [uit 225 French. ] 


PUR 


PUNI'TION. /. [ punitien, Fr. puni. i, Lat.] 


Puniſhment. Ainſworth. 
PU'NITIVE. @- [from punio, Lat.] Awarding 
or inflicting puniſhment. Hammond. 
PU'NITORY. a. {from punio, Lat.] Puniſh- 

ing; tending to puniſhment. 


"PUNK. ſ. A whore; a common proſtitute. Hud. 
PU'NSTER. /. from pun.] A quibbler; a 


low wit who endeavours at reputation by double 
meaning. * Arbuthnot. Addiſon. 
To PUNT. v. a. To play at bafſet and ombre. 
. Addiſon. Pope. 


1. Young. ; 
2. Inferiour; petty; of an under rate. Shak. 
PU'NY. /. A young unexperienced unſeaſoned 
wretch. Saut. 
To PUP. v. n. [from puppy. ] To bring forth 
whelps: uſed of a bitch bringing young. 
PUPIL. . [Pupilla, Latin. } 
1. The apple of the eye. Bacen. Ray. 
2. ¶ Pupillus, Lat.] A ſcholar; one under 
the care of a tutor. Fairfax. Locke. 
3. A ward; one under the care of a guardian. 
| Dryden. Tickell. 
UPILAGE. ſ. [from dil. 
1. State of being a ſcholar. Locke. 
2. Wardſhip; minority. Spenſer. 
PU'PILARV. a. | prfiliaris, Lat. from pupil. ] 
Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 


PU'PPET. . ¶ pouper, French, pupus, Lat.] 


1. A ſmall image moved by wire in a mock 
Pope. 
2. A word of contempt. Shakſpeare. 
PU'PPETMAN. /. ¶ puppet and man.] Maſter 
of a puppetſhow. Swift. 
PU'PPETSHOW. ſ. [ fuppet and fcb. A 
mock drama performed by wooden images 
moved by wire. Sevift. Arbuthnor. 
PUPPY. . [ pouper, French. | 
1. A whelp; progeny of a bitch. Cay. 
2. A name of contemptuous reproach to a 
man. | Shakſpeare. 
To PUPPY. v. a. {from the noun. ] To bring 
whelps. N | 
PURBLIND. a. [corrupted from poreblind.] 
Nearſighted ; ſhortſighted. Shakſp. 
PURBLINDNESS. /. [from purblind.] Short- 
nefs of fight. | 
PU'RCHASABLE. a. [from purchaſe. ] That 
may be purchaſed or bought. Lecke. 
To PU'RCHASE. v. a. | pourcbaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To buy for a price. Shakipeare. 
2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or 
danger. | 5 Milton. 
2. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or for- 
it. 6 Shakſpeares 
PURCHASE. fe. | pourchas, old French. | 


drama; a wooden tragedian. 


1. Any thing bought or obtained for a price. Zo. 


2. Any thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. Sb. 
PURCHASER. /. {from purcbaſe.] A buyer; 
one that gains any thing for a price. Addiſon. 
PURE. 4a. [ prer, pure, French; furus, Latin. ] 
1. Not filthy; not fullied. Proverbs. 
2. Clear; not dirty; not muddy, Sidney. 
3- Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures. Tayl. 
T Genuine; real; unadulterated. James. 


PUR 


5. Not connected with any th; , 
as, pure mathematicks. FINE 1 
6. Free; clear. Phil 
7. Free from guilt ; guiltleſs; Innocent 14 
8. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any bag: "RY 
tice or opinion. Toke 
9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of Wart 
to. Mere: as, @ pure ain. er. n; 
11. Chaſte; modeit ; as, a pure virgin . 
PU'RELY. ad. [ fro: fare. } 855 
1. In a pure manner; not dirtily; not With 
mixtures Iſaial 
2. Innocently; without guilt, 
3- Mereiy ; completely. 
PU'RENESS. . [ from pure. ] 
1. Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous of foul 
aJmixtures. Sidney. Tomgh 
2. Simpicity ; not compoſition. D 
3. Innocence; freedom from gu'lt. Cin. Pr 
4. Freedom trom vitious modes of ſpeech, 4. 
PURFILE. /. ¶ prurfiler, Fr.] A sort of a. 
"GERT trimminz tor womens JIWNsS, Bail, 
7 PURFLE, +. a. [ pourfiler, Fr. prifilare 
ah Wale 
Italian.] To decorate with a Wibuglt Or 
flowered border. A er. 
PURFLE. . | pow f ce, French.) A 
PURFLEW. border or embroidery, | 
PURGA*TION. /. ¶ purgaticr, French, ] 
I. The act of cieanſing or puriſying from vi. 
tious mixtures. Burnet. 
2. The act of cleanſing the body by down. 
ward eacuation. Bac, 
3. The act of clearing from imputation of guil, 
PURGATIVE. @. | purgatif, Fr. fir nations, 
Lat.] Cathartick; having the power to cauſe 
evacuations downward, Bacon. Dar, 
PURGATORY. . ¶ pargaterium, Latin.} A 
place in which ſouls are ſuppoted by the papiſs 
to be purged by fire from carnal impurities, be- 
fore they are received into heayen. Stillirg þ, 
To PURGE. v. @, | purge, Latin.] . 
1. To cleanſe; to clear, Bacon, 
2. To clear from impurities. Wiodward, 
3. To clear from guilt. Hebrews, 
4+ To clear from imputation of guilt, Shs, 
5. To fweep or put away impurities, D. FP. 
6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. Camden, 
7. To clarify; to defecate. 
To PUR GE. v. 1. 
1. To grow pure by clarification. 
2. To have frequent ſtools. : 
PURGE. /. [from the verb.] A cathartick 
medicine; a medicine that evacuates the body 
by ſtool. Shokſpeare. Arbuthndt, 
PU'RGER. /. ¶ from purge. ] 
1. One who clears away any thing noxious. Sb, 
2. Purge; cathartick. Bacun, 
PURIFICA'TION. /. | purification, French; 
Purificatio, Latin. ] 
T. The act of making pure. Boyle 
2. The act of cleanſing from guilt» Jh. 
3. A rite performed by the Hebrews ute 
childbearing. 
PURIFICATIVE. 2 2 [from pri. 
PU'RIFICATORY. F Having pour or ten- 
dene to make pure. pu. 


Clarendn, 


* 
aily, 
filare, 
ut or 
de ner. 


| 
ö 
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PUR 


FIER. 75 from purify.] Cleanſer ; re- 
n 1 Ts 5. Malachi. 
«PURITY. v. 4. [ purifier, Fr. purifico, Lat.] 

* 2 3 extraneous admixture 
om a 
PIR Burnet. Dryden. 
make clear. a Sidney. 

Z Ly, free from guilt or corruption. South. 
7 To free from pollution, as by luſtration. Fob. 
. To clear from barbariſms or improptiettes. 
: TAS NL At. 
URIFY. v. n. To grow pure. Burnet. 
Rs . . ¶ puriſte, Fr. ] One ſuperſticiouily 

hice in the uſe of words. 

PU'RITAN. 1 from pure. A ſectary pre- 
tending to eminent ſanctity of religion. Sand. 
PURITA'NICAL. a. [from puritan.] Relating 
to puritans. | Valron. 


PURITANISM, / [from puritan.] The no- 


tions of a purĩitan. a Morton. 

PURITY. . [ purite, Fr. puritas, Latin. 

1. Cleanneſs ; freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 

2 85 Prior. Ttomſn. 
2. Freedom from guilt ; innocence. Mate. 
3. Cbaſtity; freedom from contamination of 
ſexes. Shakjſpeares 
URL. , from e. 

F 1. 75 ne a”, puckered border. Bac. 
2. A kind of medicated malt liquor, in which 
wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed. 

7; PURL. v. . To murmur; to flow with a 
gentle noiſe. - Bacon. Milton. 

To PURL. v. a» To decorate with fringe or 

embroidery. Ben Fonſon. 

PURLIEU, ſ. The grounds on the borders of 

+ a foreſt; border; encloſure; diſtrict. Spec. 

PURLINS. ſ. In architecture, thoſe pieces of 
timber that lie acroſs the rafters on the inſide 
to keep them from ſinking in the middle. Bai. 

7 PURLOIN. v. a, To ſteal; to take by theft. 

Milton. Denbam. 

PURLOTNER. f. [from purloin.] A thief; 


one that ſteals clandeſtinely. L'Eſtrange. 
PURPARTY. ſ. [ pour and parti, French.] 
Share; part in diviſion. Dawvigs. 
PURPLE. a. [ pourpre, Fr. purpureus, Latin, ] 
1. Red tinctured with blue. Morton. 
2. In poetry, red. Dryden. 


To PURPLE. v. a. [ purpuro, Lat.] To make 
red; to colour with purple. Milton. 
PU'RPLES. /. [without a ſingular.] Spots of a 


livid red, which break out in malignant fevers ; 


2 purple fever. 
PURPLISH. a. [rom purple.] Somewhat 
purple. Boyle. 
PURPORT. /. ¶ pur porte, F rench.] Deſign; 
tendency of a writing or diſcourſe. Norris. 
70 PURPORT. ». a. [from the noun.] To 
intend ; to tend ta ſhow. Bacon. Rowe. 


PURPOSE. / ¶ propos, Fr. propeſitum, Latin.] 


1. Intention; deſign. Knolles. 
2. Effect; conſequence. Baker. 
3, Inſtance; example. L'Eftrange. 


7: PURPOSE. v. a» [from the noun. ] To 
\ntend; todeſign ; to reſolve. _ Hocker. Prior. 
P URPOSELY. ad: [from purpoſe. ] By deſign ; 
by intention, | : coker, Prior. 


To PURR. v. n. 


US 


PU'RPRISE. /. rurpris, old Fr. purprifum 
law Latin. ] 1 Tor ja encloſure ; 2 Z the : 
whole compaſs of a manor, Bacon. 

PURR. /. A ſea lark. Ainſworth. 

To murmur as a cat or 

leopard in pleaſure, 


PURSE. /. [bourje, Fr. pꝛors, Welſh. ] A ſmall 


bag in which money is contained. Sbakſ.. 
To PURSE. v. a. | trom the noun. ] 
1. To put into a purſe. Dryden. 


2. To contract as a purſe. Shakfpeare. 
PURSENET. J. ¶ parſe and net.] A net of 
which the mouth is drawn together by a 
ſtring. Mortimer. 
PU'RSEPROUD. a. [ purſe and proud. ] Puffed 
up with money. 

PURSER, /. [from purſe.] The paymaſter of 
a thip. 

PU'RSINESS. 8 J. from purſy.] Short. 

PU'RSIVENESS. nels of breath, 

PURSLAIN. /. ¶ portulaca, Lat.] A plant. iſ. 

PURSU'ABLE. 4. [| from furſue.] What may 

de purſued. 

PURSUANCE. /. ¶ from purſue.] Proſecutionz 
proceſs. | | 

PURSU'ANT, a. from urſue.] Done in con- 
ſequence or pioſecution of any thing. 

To PURSU'E. v. 4. [ prurſuivre, French. ] - 
1. To chace ; to follow in hoſtility. Shaks 
2. To proſecute ; to continue, Proverbs. 
3. To imitate; to follow as an example. Dry. 
4. To endeavour to attain, Prior. 

To PURSU'E. v. n. To go on; to proceed. A 
galliciſm. Boyle. 

PURSU'ER . [from purſue.] One who fol. 
lows in hoſtility. Milton. Denbam. 

PURSUIT. /. ¶ Pcurſuite, French.] 

I. The act of following with hoſtile intention. 


Milton. 
2. Endeavour to attain. Dryden. 
3. Proſecution. Clarendon. 


PURSUiVANT. / ¶ pcurſvivant, Fr.] A ſtate 
meſſenger; an attendant on the heralds, Dry. 
PU'RSY. a. [ pouſſif, Fr.] Shortbreathed and 
fat. Shakſpeare. 
PURTENANCE. /. ¶ appertenance, Fr. } The 
pluck of 2n animal. Exodus. 
To PURVE'YY. v. a. [ pourwoir, French. ] 
1. To provide with conveniencies. Spenſer. 
2. To procure. _ Thomſons 
To PURVE'Y.'s. n. To buy in proviſions. Milt. 


* 


PURVE'YANCE. /. [from purvey.. _ 


1. Proviſion. Spenſer, 
2. Procurement of victuals. Bacon. 
PURVE'YOR. /. [from pero] 
1. One that provides victuals. Raleigb. 
2. A procurer; a pimp. Dryden, Addiſen, 


PU'RVIEW. / [from pourwieu, Fr.] Proviſo; 
providing clauſe. | Hale. 
PU'RULENCE. : . [ from purulent.] Gene- 
PU RULENC V. ration of pus or matter. 
| 4 Arbutbnct. 
PU'RULENT. a. [urulent, Fr. purulentus. 
Latin, ] Conſiſting of pus or the running of 
wounds. Bacon, Arbuthnot. 
PUS. J. {Latin] The matter of a well-digeſted 
ſore. buthmot. 
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To PUSH. TT, N. 
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19. To reach to another. 


9 


To PUSH. v. 4. Peer, French. ] 
1. To ſtrike with a thruft. Exodus. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe of any thing. Jeb. 
3. To force not by a quick blow, but by con- 
tinued violence. Shakſpeare. Pſalms. 
4+ To preis forward: as, to pu a proſecu- 


tion. Dryden. Addiſon. 
5. To urge; to drive: as, rage puthed him to 
ri ſchief. Addison. 


6. To enforce; to drive to a concluſion. Sr. 
7. To importune; to teaze. 


1. To make a thruſt. Addi ſen. 
2. To make an effort. Dryder. 
3. To make an attack. Daniel. 


3. To burſt out with violence. 


PUSH. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Thruft ; the act of ſtriking with a pointed 


inſtrument. | Knolle. 
2. An impulſe; force impreſſed. Aldiſor. 
3. Aſſault; attack. | Watts. 


8. A forcible onſet; a ſtrong effort. Soakſp. 


5. Exigence; trial. Aiterbury. 
6. A ſudden emergence. Shakſpeare. 


7. A pimple; ax effloreſcence ; a wheal. Bac. 

PU'SHER. ſ. { from pu. ] He who puſhes for- 
ward, i 

PU'SHING. a. from u.] Enterpriſing; vi- 
gorous. 

PU'SHPIN. /. [aße and pin.] A child's play, 
in which pins are puſhed alternately. Z'F/-. 

PUSILLANUMITY. . [pufillanimite, Pr.] 
Cowardice; mcanneſs of ſpirit. South. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS. a. f\pufillanime, F re. ] 
Meanſpirited; narrowminded ; cowardly. Pac. 


PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS. / [from pufilani- 


mont. 
USS. /. 
1. The fondling name of a cat. L"Efirange. 
2. The ſportſman's term for a hare. Gay. 
PUSTULE. /. {[puſtale, Fr. piſtula, Latin. ] 
A ſmall} ſwelling; a pimple; a puſh; an efflo- 
refcence. 


Meannels of ſpirit. ; 


puſtules ; pimply. 
To PUT. v. a. 


1. To lay or repoſit in any place. Milton. 
2. To place in any ſituation. L'Eftr. 


3. To place in any ſtate or condition. Shakſp. 
4. To repoſe, 

5. To truſt; to give up. 
6. To expoſe ; to apply to any thing. Locke. 


7. To puſh into action. Sevift. 
8. To apply. | Dryden. 
9. To uſe any action by which the place or 
ſtate of any thing is changed. e. 
10. To cauſe; to produce. eie. 
11. To compriſe; to conſign to writing. 2 Ch. 
12. To add. X Ecclus. 
13. To place in a reckoning. Locke. 
14. To reduce to any ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
15. To oblige; to urge. Boyle. 


16. To incite; to inſtigate; to exhort; to 
urge by influence. 
17. To propoſe; to ſtate. "SWifte 


Habakkuk „ 


18. To form; ta. regulate. 


43. To Pur on or upcn. 


Arbutbnot. 
PU'STULOUS. 2. [from Paule] Full of 


Chronicles. 


FT 


20. To bring into any ſtate of mind or temper 

& Knolles. Locle. 
21. To ofter; to advance. Drydey, Atterb 
22. To unite; to place 2; an ingre dient. Lot 
23. To Pur by. To turn off; to divert. Tay. 
24. To Pur 6y. To thruſt afide. Sidney 
25. To PUT down. To baile; to repreſs; to 
rt, Shakſpeare, 
29. To Pur down; To degrade. Spenſer 
27. To Pur deen. To bring into diſuſe. Dr, 


28. To Pur down. To confute. Shakſp, 
29. To Pur forth. To propoſe. Judges. 
30. ToPur frtb. To extend. Ceneſis. 


31. To Pur forth. To emit, as a ſprouting 


plant, ; Bacon. 
32. To Pur forth, To exert. Taylor. 
33. 70 Pur is. To interpoſe. Collier. 


34. To Po r in. To drive to harbour. Chap, 
35-.To Pur in practice. To uſe ; to exerciſe. 

Dryden. 
36. To PuT . To diveſt; to lay aſide. Ad. 
37. To PuT F. To defeat or delay with 
ome actifice or excuſe, Bacon Boyle, 
33. To Pur of. Todel-y; to defer; to pro- 


cCraſtinate. Wake, 


39. To Pur . To offer fallaciouſly. Sw. 
40. To PV of. To diſcard. Sbabſp. 
41. To PuT of. To recommend; to vend or 


obtrude. Bacon. Swift, 
42. To Pur on or ufin. To impute; to 
charge. 


To inveſt with, as 


clothes or covering. Ben Jonſon. 


44+ To Pur on. To forward; to promote; 


to incite. Shatſpeare, 
45. To Pu r on or upon. To imp ſe; to in- 
flict. : L'Eftrange. 
46. To PvE on. To aſſume; to take. Shak, 
47. 7 Pur over. To refer. Shak(p, 
48. To Pu r out. To place at uſury. Pſal, 
49. To Pur out. To extinguiſh. Mii. 
50. Ty Pu r cut. To emit, as a plant. Bac. 
51. To PuT cat. To extend; to protiude. 

Gereft 
52. To Pur out. To expel; to drive from. Sp, 
53. To Pu r out; To make publick. Dryden. 
54. To Po r onz. To diſconcert. Bacor. 
5 5. ToPurT t9. To kill by; to puniſh by. Bac, 
56. To Pu r to. To refer to; to expoſe. Bacn. 
57. To Pur r it. To diſtreſs; to perplex; 
to preſs hard. Dryden. Addiſmn. 
58. To Pur to. To affift with. Sidney, 
59. ToPur to death, To kill. . Bacin, 
bo. To pur rogeth:r. To accumulate into 
one ſum or mals. Burnet. 
61. To PuT up, To paſs unrevenged. L'Ef.. 
62. To PUT up. To emit; to ca ſe to ger- 
minate, as plants. 535 
63. To PuT np. To expoſe publickly ; 25, 


* theſe goods are put up to ale. 


64. To Pur up. To ſtart from a cover. Aud. 
65. To Pur up. To hoard. Spelmar. 
66. To Pur up. To hide. Shakſpearce 


6567. To Pur upin. To impoſe ; to lay upon. 


Shakſpeare. 


68. To Pur pen trial. To expoſe or ſum- 


mon to a ſolemn and judicial examination. 4% 


PUT 


Ty PUT. *. flo 


Bacon. 
To go or move. co 
; 25 Ser a veſſel. ; Aadiſon. 
: To ſhoot or germinate. Bacen. 
J Pur forth. To leave a port. Shak. 
7 ferth, To germinate; to bud; to 
* Ob Ae Shakſpeare. Bacon. 


O's in. To enter a haven. Pope. 
7. To pur in for. To claim; to ſtand can- 
didate for. n ; | Locke. 
9. 70 Pur in. To offer a claim. Shakſpeare. 
9. 70 Pu T F. To leave land. Addiſon. 
10. To Pu over. To fail croſs. Abbet. 


11. To Pyr to ſea. To ſet fail; to begin the 
- courſe, | Bacen. 
1. Jo Pur 2p. To offer one's ſelf a candi- 


date. L'Eſtrange. 


13. To Pur wp. To advance to; to bring 


one's ſelf forward. Sevift. 

2 Pur up with. To ſuffer without te- 
ſentment. 

PUT. / {from the verb.] 


I. An action of diſtreſs. 1 Eftrange. , 
2. A ruflick 3 a clown. Bramſjen. 
3. A game at cards. ; 

4. Pur off. Excuie; thift, L' Eftrange. 


PUTTAGE. ſ. [ Patain, French.] In law, pro- 

ſtitution on the woman's part. 13 

PU'TANISM. ſ. [ Putaniſme, French.] The 
manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute. Dic. 


PU'TATIVE. a. [putatif, French; from puto, 


lat.] Suppoſed; reputed. Ayhliſte. 
PU'TID. a. [ putidus, Latin.] Mean; low; 
worthleſs. 


PUTIDNESS. J. {from putid.] Meanneſs; 


vileneſs. 5 | ; 
PU'TLOG. ,. Putlogs are pieces of timber or 
ſhort poles about ſeven feet long, to bear the 


boards they ſtand on to work, and to lay 


bricks and mortar upon. Moxun. 


PUTRE'DINOUS. &. | from putredo, Latin. } . 


Stinking ; rotten. Fleyer. 
PUTREF ACTION. /. [putrefaction, French.] 
The ſtate of growing rotten; the act of ma- 
king rotten. Quincy. Thomſen. 
PUTREF ACTIVE. a. | from putrefacio, Lat.] 
Making rotten, Browne Wijemans 
To PU'TREFY. v. 4. [putrificr, Fr. putrefa- 


cio, Latin. } To make rotten ; to corrupt with 


rottenne ſs. | Bacon, Temple. 
To PU'TREFY.' v. n. To rot. Bacon. 
PUTRE'SCENCE, /. {from putreſco, Latin. } 
' The ſtate of rotting. . . Browne 
PU'TRESCENT. 2. [putreſcens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing rotten. Arbuthn«. 
PU'TRID. @. [putride, Fr. putridus, Latin. | 
*Rotten ; corrupt. 
Putrid fever js that kind of fever, in which 
the bumours, or part of them, have ſo little 
circalatory motion, that they fail into an in- 


_ teſtine one, and purrefy, which is commonly 


the caſe after great evacuations, great or ex- 
ceſſive heat. | Qui 


PU“ TER. / [from r.] 


Far. 


F 


 PU'TRIDNESS. /. [from putrid.] Rottenneſs. 


Floyer. 


1. One who puts. L* Eftranges 
2. PUTTER on. Inciter; inſtigator. Shak. 


PU'TTINGSTONE. /. In ſome parts of 


Scotland, ſtores are laid at the gates of great 
houſes, which they. call putting ſtones, for 


trials of ſtrength. Pope. . 
-PU'TTOCK. F. [derived, by Minſhewv, from 


buteo, Latin. ] A buzzard. Peacham. 

PUFITY» 
1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is ground. 
Newton. 


2. A kind of cement uſed by plaziers. 
To PU/ZZLE. v. a. {| tor pale, from poſes 
Skinner. ] 
1. To perplex; to confound; to embarraſs ; 
to entangie ; to gravel; to put to a ſtand; 
to teaze. .  Shakſpeare. Clarendon. 
2. To make intricate; to entangle. Addiſer. 
70 PUZZLE. v. n. To be bewildered in one's 
own notions; to be awkward. LD" Eftrange. 
PUZZLE. /. [from the verb.] Embarraſſment; 
perplexity. Bacon. 
PU'ZZLER. {. [from puzz/e.] He who puzzles. 
PY'GARG. |. A bird, Ainſworth. 
PYGME'AN. 4. from figmy.] Belonging to 
a pigmy. Milton. 
PYGMY. /. ſęygmet, Fr. wuypat®-. EN 
dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only three 
ſpans high, and after long wars to have been 
deſtroyed by cranes. | Bentley. 
PYLO'RUS. /. [wuAag 5g. ] The lower orifice 
of the ſtomach. 
PY POWDER. See PE POWD ER. 


PYRAMID. ſ. ¶ęyramide, Fr. '.] In 


geometry, is a ſolid figure, whoſe baſe is a 
polyzon, and whole ſides are plain triangles, 
their ſeveral points meeting in one. Harris. 

PYRA'MIDAL. : a. [from pyramid. } 

PYRAMIUIDICAL, 

a pyramid. Locke. 

PY RAMPDICALLY. ad. [| from pyramidical.] 
In form of a pyramid. | Bron. 

PV RAMIS. ſ. A pyramid. . Bacon. 

PYRE. /. [pyra, Lat.] A pile on which the 
dead are burnt. Dryden. Pope. 

PYRTITES. /. {from 9%. ] Fireſtone. Nod. 

PY'ROMANCY. /. [ wuguwltize] Divination 
by fire. | 7/1. 

PYROTE'CANICAL. a. [ pyrotechnigue, Fr. 
from pyrotechnicks.] Engaged or Ctul-in 
fireworks. 

PYROTECHNICKS. . [be and Teymis ] 
The art of employing fire to uſe or plealuce ; 
tne art of fireworks. 

PYROTECHNY. / [ pyrotechnie, Fr.] The 
art of managing fire. | Hale. 

PY'RRHONISM. . { from Pyrrbo.] Scepti- 
ciſm ; univerſal doubt. | 

PYX, /. [$yx's, Latin] The box in whic 
the Romaniſts keep the hot. | 


Having the form of 


—— — = — 


QUA 


is a conſonant borrowed from the Latin 
() or French, for which the Saxons gene- 
rally uſed cp; the name of this letter is 
cue, from gueue, French, tail: its form being 
that of an O with a tail. 
QUAB. /. A ſort of fiſh, 
To QUACK. v. a. {guacken, Dutch. ] 
1. To cry like a duck. King. 
2. To chatter boaſtingly ; to brag loudly; to 
talk oſtentatiouſly. 
QUACK. from the verb.] 
1. A boaſted pretender to arts which he does 
not underſtand. | Felton. 


2. A vain boaſtful pretender to phyſick; one 


who proclaims his own medical abilities in 


publick places. Addiſon. 
3. An artful tricking practitioner in phyſick. 
| Doss. 


_ QUA'CKERY. from ag.] Mean or bad 
acts in phyſick ; falſe pretenſions to any art. 
.QUACKSALVER. /. | quack and ſalve.] One 

who brags of medicines or ſalves; a medi. 
caſter ; a charlatan. -  ;Barion. 
QUADRAGE'SIMAL. 4. {9:adrage/ima!, Fr, 
guedregeſima, Latin.] Lenten; belonging to 
lent. Sander jon. 
QUADRANGLE. /. ¶uadratus and angulus, 
Latin] A ſquare; a furface with four right 
angles. Havel, 
QUADRA'NGULAR.' 4. from guadrongle.] 
Square; having: four right angles. Wocdeo. 
QUADRANT. fo {[quadrans, Latin.] 


0. 


Hudibras. 


QUA 


QUADRIF SD. #. £ guadrifdus, Lat.] Clovey 


* 


into four diviſions. 


QUADRIL4"TERAL. 4 


i a x Katuor and 
Latin. } Having four des ff — 


QUADRILA'TERALNESS. /. from uad 
lateral. ] The property of having four right. 
lined ſides. Di 

QUADRFLLE. ſe A game at cards, 7 

QUA'DRIN./. [ geadrinus, Lat.] A mite; a mall 
piece of money, in value about à tarthing. Bail, 

QUADRINO'MICAL. a. guatuor and nomen, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of four denominations. Dis, 

QUADRIP A'R TITE. a. { ouatuoy and partitus, 

Lat.] Having four parts; divided into four parts, 
QUADRIPARTITELY. ad. [from guadri. 
partite.] In a quadiipartite diſtribution. 
QUADRIPARTYTION. / A divifion by four, 
or the taking the fourth part of any quantity 
or number. | ia, 
 QUADRIPHY'LLOUS. a. [ quatuor and qui. 
d] Having four leaves. 

QUADRIRE'ME. ,. [quadriremis, Latin.] A 
galley with four banks of oars. 

QUADRISSY'LLABLE. /. ſguatuer ard „l. 
lable.] A word of four ſyllables. 

QUADRIVA'LVES. ſ. [euatuor and valus, 
Latin. ] Doors with four folds. 

ADRTVIAL. a. | quzadrivium, Lat.] Har. 
ing four ways meeting in a point, 

QUA'DRUPED. /. ¶ uadrupede, Fr. quadru- 
pes, Lat.] An animal that goes on four legs, 
as perhaps all beaſts. Arbuthna, 


1. The fourth part; the quarter. Brown,  QUA'DRUPED. 3. Having four feet. Mull. 
2. The quarter of a circie. Holder. QUA'DRUPLE. a. [ quadruplus, Latin, ] Four- 


3. An inſtrument with which latitudes are 
taken. | : Cay. 
QUADRA'NTAL. @. [from guadrant.] In- 
cluded in the fourth part of a circle. Derbam. 
QUADRATE. a. [zadratus, Latin. 
1. Square; having four equal and parallel ſides. 
2. Diviſible into tour equal parts. Hakew!//. 
3. [quadrans, Lat. ] Suited ; applicable. Hare. 
QUADRATE. ,. A ſquare; a ſurface with 
four equal and parallel tides. Spenſer. 
To QUA'DRATE. v. 7. | guacro, Latin; qua- 
drer, Fr.] To ſuit; to be accommodated. Aud. 
QUA'DRATICK. a. Four ſquare; belonging 
to a ſquare. . 
QUA'DRATICE egrations. Such as retain, on 


the unknown fide, the ſquare of the root, or 


the number ſought. | Harris. 
QU ADRATURE. f. [ quadrature, Frerch.] 

1. The act of ſquaring. . Watts. 

2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. Loc. 

3. The ſtate of being ſquare z a quadrate; a 

ſquare. iiton, 
QUADRE'NNIAL. a. [quadrenzium, Lat.] 

1. Compriſing four years. 

2. Happening vnce in four years. 


UA'DRIBLE. a. from guadro, Lat.] Tha: 
by l . Der bam. 


may be ſquared. 


fold; four ti mes told. Raleigh, 
To QUADRU'PLICATE, v. 4. [ quadruplicy, 
Lat.] To double twice; to make fourfold, 
QUADRUPLICA' TION, ſ. ffrom quadri- 
licate.] The taking a thing four times. 
QUADRUPLY. ad. | from quadruple.) Toa 
fourfold quantity. Swift. 
SLARE. [ Latin. ] Inquire; ſeek. 
Je QUAFF. v. a. { from coeffer, Fr. to be drunk. 
To drink ; to fwallow in large draughts. 56, 
To QUAFE. v. n. To drink juxuriouſly, Sh. 
QUA'FFER. /. [frem guaff.} He who quaff, 
To QUA'FFER. v. a. To feel out. Derban. 
UA'GGY. a. Boggy ; ſoft; not ſolid. Ainſw. 
QUA'GMIRE. / {that is, guakemive.] A 
ſhaking marſh; a bog that trembles under the 
feet. More. 
QUAID. part. Cruſhed ; dejected; depreſſed. H. 
To QUAIL. v. n. {quelen, Dutch. 
r. To languiſh; to fink into dejection. Herb: 
2. To fade; to decline. Hakewill: 
To QUAIL. v. a. [cpellan, Szxon.] To cruſh; 
to quell. * Not uſed. Spen/ers 
QUAIL. ſ. [quaglia, Ital.] A bird of game. Ray: 
QUAILZIPE. . | quail and pipe.] A pipe vith 
which fowiers allure ” Addiſats 
U 4. 7 ch. 
88 T 4. [coint, Fren ] 1, Nice 


| QUARANTINE. 


+, Nice; ſcrupulouſly, minutely, ſuperfluouſſy 


exact. Sidney. 
, Subtile; artful. Obſolete. Chaucer. 
Neat; pretty; exact. Shakſpeares 
Zubtly excogitated ; fineſpun. Miltn. 

5 affected; foppiſh. Swift. 


NTLY. ad. [from guain:.] 
Wt 4.5 eh with petty elegance. B. F. 
2. Artfully. : Yhakſpeare. 
QUAINTN ESS. /. [from guaint.] Nicety; 
petty elegance. Pope. 


| UAKE. v. u. [cpacan, Saxon. 
a To ſhake with cold or fear; to tremble. Zz. 


2. To ſhake; not to be ſolid or firm. Pepe. 
QUAKE. J. {from the verb.] A ſhudder; a 
tremuous agitation. = 
UAKING-GRASS. /. An herb. Anjw. 
QUALIFICATION. fo [ qualification, Fr. ] 

1. That which makes any perſon or thing fit 


for any thing. Sulf. 
2. Accompliſhment. Atterbury. 
. Abatement 3 diminution. Raleigb. 


T7, QUALIFY. v. a. [ qualifier, French. ] 
J. To fit for any thing. Sexvift. 
2. To furniſh with qualifications ; to accom- 
pliſh. | Shakſpeare. 
3. To make capable of any employment or 
privilege : as, be is gualified.to-kill game. 
4. To abate; to ſoften; to diminiſh. Ra?/, 


5. To eaſe ; to afſuage. Spenſer. 
6. To modify; to regulate. rowne 
UALITY. /. [quatires, Latin. ] 
1. Nature relatively conſidered. Heoker. 
2. Property; accident. Bentley. 
3. Particular efficacy.  , Shakſpeare. 
4. Diſpoſition ; temper. Shakſpearee. 
5+ Virtue, or vice. Dryden. 
0. Accempliſi ment; qualification. Clarcnd. 
7. Character. ; Bacon. 
8, Comparative or relative rank. Temple. 


9. Rank ; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. Sb. 


10. Perſons of bigh rank. Pope. 
WALM. / [cpealm, Saxon. ] A fudden fit 
of hekneſs; a ſudden feizure of fickly lan- 
guor. . Denne. Calamy. 
QALMISH. a. { from gualm.] Seized with 
fickly languor. Dryden. 
QANDARY. ſ. [quien dirai je, French. 
Skinner. A doubt; a difficulty. 
WANTITIVE. a. { quaniitivns, Lat.] Eſti- 
mable according to quantity. Digty. 
WANTITY. , [ guentite, Fr. guantitas, Lat.] 
1. That property of any thing which may be 
enereaſed or diminiſhed. 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure, 


' + Bulk or weight. Dryden. 
4. A portion; a part. Shakſpeare. 
b, A large portion, Arbut hnot. 


oy be meaſure of time in pronouncing a ſyl- 


Holder. 


WANTUM. J. (Latin.] The quantity 
amount. a n.] The quantity; the 


1 <Wift. 
Can.] . | quarantain, kuck. 
f The ſpace of forty days, 
benz the time which a ſhip, ſuſpected of in- 
non, is obliged to forbear intercourſe or 
e. | | ; Sevift (os 


” 


Duckling. 


QUARRELSOME. a. {from quarrel. 


Cheyne . ; 


A 


QUA'RREL. ſ. [querelle, French. ] 
I. A brawl; a petty fight; a ſcuffſe. Shakſps 
2. A diſpute; a conteſt, Hookers 
3- A cauſe of debate. Fair fax. 
4. Something that gives a right to miſchief 
or repriſal. | Bacon. 
5. Objection; ill will. Felton. 
6. In Shatiſpeare, it ſeems to ſignify any one 
peeviſh or malicious, 
7+ [ guadrella, Italian.] An arrow with a 
ſquare head. Camden. 
To QUA'RREL. v. n. [quereller, French. ] 
1. To debate; to ſcuffle; to ſquabble. Sh. 
2. To fall into variance. Sbbalſpeare. 
3. To fight; to combat. Dryden. 
4. To find fault; to pick objections. Bramb. 
QUA'RRELLER. . [from guarrel.] He who 
uarrels. 
QUARRELOUS. a. [ zuerelleux, Fr.] Petu- 
lant; eaſily provoked to enmity. 77 
In- 
clined to brawls ; eaſily irritated ; jraſcible; 
cholerick ; petulant. Bacon. L' Eftrange. 
QUARRELSOMELY. ad. In a quarrelſome 
manner; petulantly; cholerickly. 
QUARRELSOMENESS. /. {from quarrel- 
ſeme.] Cholerickneſs; petulance. 
QUARRY. g. [guarr:, French, ] 
I. A ſquare, Mortimer. 
2. [ zuadreau, Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare 
head. | Sandys, 
3+ Game flown at by a hawk. Sandys. 
4. A ſtont mine; à place where they dig 
ſtones. Cl:aweland. 


To QUARRY. v. . {from the noun.] To 


prey upon. ' L* Eſcranges 
QUA'RRY MAN. /. ¶ zuarry and man.] One 
who digs in a quarry. Wodwarde 
QUART. ,. [quart, French.] 
7. The fourth part; a quarter. Spenſer. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon. Sbatſpeare. 
3. {quarte, Fr.] The veſſel in which ſtrong 
drink is commonly retailed. Shakſpeare. 
QUARTAN. . | febris quartara, Latin.] 
The fourth day ague. Hrozun. Cleaveland. 
QUARTA'TION. / [from guartus, Latin,] 
A chymical operation. Boyle. 
QUARTER. / { quart, quartier, French.] 
1. A fourth part. Burnet. 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 
ſeaman's card. ES: Addiſon. 
3- A particular region of a town or country. Spr. 
4. The place where ſoldiers are lodged or ſta- 
tioned. | Spectator. 
5. Proper ſtation, 
6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a 
Conqueror. Clarendon, 
7. Treatment ſhown by an enemy. Colliers 
8. Friendſhip; amity; concord. Shakſpearee 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. * Mortimer. 
10. Falſe uarter is a cleft or chink in a quarter 
of a horſe's hoof from top to bottom. 
To QUARTER. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To divide into four parts. Shakjpeares 


2. To divide; to break by force, Shakſ. 
3. To divide into diſtin regions. Dryden. 
4+ To ſtation or lodge ſoldiers. Dryden, 


5. Ts 


Milton. : 


| 
{ 
| 
F 


TY  - QUE 


5. To lodge; to fix in a temporary dwelling. $5. QUTEE'ST. .. [from gueſtus, Latin 


6. To diet. Hudibras. A ringdove; a kind ot wild pigeon Sli. 

7. To bear as an appendage to the hereditary To QUELL. v. 4« [cpel/an, Saxon 17 

arms. Peac bam. to ſubdue ; originally, to kill. ee 
QUA'RTER AGE. . [from uar ter.] A quar- To QUELL. v. n. To die. 5 3 

terly allowance. Hudibras. QUELL. ſ. [from the verb.] Murder I, 


QUA'RTERDAY. /. [quarter and day.] One in uſe. 855 
of the four days in the year, on which rent or QUE'LLER. . [from 2uell.] One that Kenn 
intereſt is paid. Addiſcz. or ſubdues. ruſhes 


QUA'R TERDECK. g. [quarter and deck. I RUE'LQUECHOSE. /. [F rench.] 1 
The ſhort upper deck. a kickihaw, bn 
UARTERLY. a. [from quarrzer.] Contain- To EME. v. z. To pleaſe. Obſclete one, 
ing a fourth part. Holder. To QUENCH. +». a. | 
UA'RTERLY. ad. Once in a quarter of a year. 1. To extinguiſh fire. 930 

QUARTERMASTER. |. | quarter and maſter. ] 2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion, 905 4 
One who regulates the quarters of ſoldiers. 7at. 3. To allay thirſt. ar, 

- QUA'RTERN. /. A gill, or the fourth part of 4. To deſtroy, Dove! 
33 8 To QUENCH. v. n. To cool; to grew cool, $, 


P 
QUARTERSTAFF. . A ſtaff of defence. Dry, QUE'NCHABLE. 4. [from guench.] That 
QUARTILE. /. An aſpect of the planets, may be quenched. | 
when they are three ſigns or ninety degrees QUE'NCHER. /. ¶ from Zuench.] Extinguiſher 


diſtant from each other. Harris. QUE'NCHLESS. a. [from uc nc h.] Unex. 
QUA'RTO. /. [ quartus, Latin. ] A book in tinguiſhable. i : Crafhow 

which every ſheet, being twice doubled, makes QUE'RELE, /. [guerels, Latin; gugrele Fr. 

four leaves. 8 of Watts. A complaint to a court. | 52 
To QUASH. v. 4. [quaſſen, Dutch. ] QUERENT. /. [querens, Latin.] The cim. 

1. To cruſh ; to fqueeze, Waller. plainant ; the plaintiff, 

2. To ſubdue ſuddenly. Roſcommon. QUERIMO'NIOUS. a. [querin:nia, Latin,] 

3. To annul; to nullify; to make void. Querulous ; complaining. 


To ASH. v. z. To be ſhaken with a noife. QUERIMO'NIOUSLY. ad. {from querimoti. 

- | Ray. ous. ] Querulouſly ; with complaint. Derhay, 

UASH. /. A pompion. * Ainfwirth. QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS. J. [from ui. 
QUA'TERCOUSINS. J. Friends. Skinner. mnious. | Complaining temper. ; 

QUATERNARY. / [uaternarius, Latin. } QUERIST. /. from quero, Latin. ] An h. 


The number four. Beyle. quirer; an aiker of queſtions. Swift 
_ QUATERNION. /. [| quaternio, Latin. ] The QUERN. /. {cpeonn, Saxon. ] A handmill. &. 
number four. Holder. QUERPOU. /. {corrupted from cuerpo, Span. 
QU ATERNIT V. /. {quaternus, Lat.] The A dreſs cloſe to the body ; a waiſtcoat. Dry, 
number four. Brown. QUERRY, for eguerry. ſ. [ecuyer, Fr.] 4 
QUA'TRAIN. /. [quatrain, Fr.] A ſtanza of groom belonging to a prince, or one converſant 
four lines rhyming alternately. Dey den. in the king's ſtables. Baily. 
To QUA'VER. v. n. [cpavan, Saxon. ] QUERULOUS. a. [guerulus, Lat.] Moun- 
1. To ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or fing with ing; habitually complaining. Heer, 
a tremulous voice. Han. QUE RULOUSNESS. /. from guerulbus.] Hh 
2. To tremble; to vibrate. _. Newton, bit or quality of complaining mournfully. 
A. ſ. ua, French.] A key; an arti- QUERY. /. [from guere, Latin.] A quel- 
 ficial bank to the fea or river. | tion; an inquiry to be reſolved, Newtms 
QUEAN. /. [cpean, Saxon.} A worthl:ſs Jo QUERY. v. a. from the noun. ] Tok 
| woman, generally. a itrumpet. Bryden. queſtions. ; Pepe, 
" QUE/ASINESS. . [from queaſy.} The fck- QUEST. . [ guefle, French, ] 
neſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 1. Search; act of ſecking. Mila 
QUE/ASY. a. [of uncertain etymology. } 2. An empanelled jury, Shad. 
1. Sick with nauſea. Dianne. 3. Searthers., Coliectively. Shakjpeart 
2. Faſtidious; ſqucamiſh. Dryden. 4+ Inquiry; examination. S$hakſpeart, 
3. Cauſing nauſeoutneis. '  Shakjpeare, 5. Requeſt; defiie ; ſolicitation. Herbert. FP 


To QUECK. v. a. To fhuink; to ſhow pain. Bac. To QUEST. v. u. [querer, Fr. from the noun.] 
QUEEN.:/. [cpen, Saxon. ] The wife of a To $9 in ſearch, 
i ; Shakſpcare. QUE'STANT. /. [from gugler, Fr.] Seeker; 


. 
To QUEEN. v. u. Io play the queen. Sap. endeavourer after, 8 Shevſers 
QUEEN APPLE. A ſpecies of apple. Most. QUE'S TION. Ff. [gueſtio, Latin. ]. ö 
QUEE'NING. /. An apple. ' Mertimer. 1. Interrogatory; any thing inquired. Bac. a 
QUEER. a. Odd, ſtrange; original; particu- 2. Inquiry; diſquiſition. Hacn. i 
lar ; awkward. Spector. 3. A diſpute; a ſubject of debate. Fobn. 0 
QUEE'RLY. ad. [from greer.J Part. cularly; 4. Affair to be examined. viſt. 85 
| oddly; awkwardly. p. Doubt; controverſy ; diſpute, 7 | 
QUEE'RNESS. J. [from guerr.] Oddneſs; 6. Judicial trial, 727 
* 8 5 Examination by torture. 2 | 
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75 UE'STION. v. 4+ [ queſtionner, Fr.] 


| To QUICKEN. v. a. [cpccan, Saxon. ] 
| /QUICKENER. J [from guicker. ] 


| QUICKNESS. J {from guick. ] 


8 N 8 ie of oats: 
„e of being the fobje? 5 Hooker: 
Sbalſp. 


909 
7+ QUESTION. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


"ceavorr; ſearch. Not uſed. 


inquire. : | 
K — * by interrogatories. S bakſpeare. 


1. To examine one by queſtions. Brown, 
" To doubt; to be uncertain of. Prior. 
J To have no confidence in; to mention as 
not to be truſted. | : South, 
UESTIONABLE. 4. [from queſtion. ] 
I. Doubtful ; diſputable. 255 Baker. 
. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion 3 liable to 
ueſtion. ; - Shakſpeare. 
UESTIONARY- as [from queſtion. ] In- 
quiring ; 2king queſtions. Pepe. 
QUESTIONABLENESS. 7. [from gueſtion: ] 
The quality of being queſtionable. 1 
QUEST IONER. ſ. | from queſtion. ] An inquirer, 
QUESTIONLESS. ad. | from gueftion. ] Cer- 
tainly ; without doubt. South. 
QESTMAN. J. Starter of lawſuits 
QUESTMONGER. A or 3 Cons Bacon. 
a . f. [from ueſt.] Seeker; pur- 
_”” 71 : ul Shakſpeare. 


| QUESTUARY.. 4. [from gueſius, Latin. ] 


Braun. 


Studious of profit. 


UIB. / A farcaſm a bitter taunt. Ain/w. . 


QUIBBLE. /. [from guidliber, Lat.] A low 


conceit depending on the ſound of words; a2 


bun. 5 Watts. 
To QUIBBLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


pun; to play on the ſound of words. L'Fftr. . 


UI'BBLER. /. [from guibble.] A punſter. 
QUICK, 4. [epic, Saxon. 

1. Liring; not dead. Common Prayer. 
2, Swift; nimble; done with celerity. Hooker. 
3, Speedy; free from delay. Milton. 
4. Active; ſpritely; ready. Clarendon. 


VICK. ad. Nimbly'; ſpeedily ; readily. Drayt. 


QUICK. J. a XY 

1 A Hing animal. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
2, The living fleſh z ſenſible parts. Sharp. 
Js Liring plants. , Mortimer. 


QUICKBEAM, or 2uickentree. ſ. A ſpecies 
of wild aſh. Mortimer. 


1. To make alive. Pſalms. 
2. To haſten; to accelerate. , . Hayward. 
3. To ſharpen; te actuate; to excite» South. 
To QUICKEN. v. n. 4 ; 
1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens 
with child, - 8 | Sandys. 
2. To move with activity. Popes 


. 1. One who makes alive. 


| . 2+ That which accelerates ; that which actu- 


ales. 8 | More. 

QUICKLIME. , [calx viva, Latin; quick 

nd line.] Lime unquenched. Hill. 

QICKLY.. d. Itrom quick.] Nimbly ; 
lpeedily ; aRively,,,, 


I. Speed; velocity; celerity, 
2, Activity; briſkneſs, te 
' 3+ Keen ſenſib. lity. 


\ 


Weiton. 
Lo te. 


Bacon. 


Sbalſpeare. | 
-- South, WIE TER. J, [from quiet.] The perſon or 


QU1 


4. Sharpneſs; pungency. Dryder. 


'QUI'CKSAND. / [quick and ſand.] Moving 
ſand; unſolid ground. Dryden. 
To QUICKSET. v. a. [quick and ſet. J To 
plant with living plants. Tuſſer. 
QUICKSET. /. [quick and ſet.] Living piant 
ſet to grow. | Evelyn. 
QUICKSI'GHTED. a. [quick and fight.] 
Having a ſharp ſight, Bentley. 
QUICKSU'GHTEDNESS. f. [from guick- 
ſighted.) Sharpneſs of fight. | $45 
QUICKSILVER. / [quick and fitwer.] 
Quichſilver, called mercury by the chymiſts, 
is a naturally fluid mineral, and the heavieſt 
of all known bodies next to gold; and is the 
more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure: it is 
wholly volatile in the fire, and may be driven 
up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 
greater than that of boiling water; it is the 
leaſt tenacious of all bodies, and every ſmaller 
drop may be again divided by the lighteſt touch 
into a multitude of others : the ſpecifick gra- 
vity of pure mercury is to water as 14020, to 


1000 * the ancients all eſteemed guickfikuer 


a poiſon, nor was it brought into iaternal uſe 

till about two hundred and tweoty years agn, 

by the ſhepherds, who ventured to give it 
their ſheep to kill worms, and as they received 
no hurt, it was ſoon concluded, that men 
might take it ſafely : in time the diggers in 
the mines, when they found it crude, ſwal- 
lowed it in vaſt quantities, in order to ſell jt 
privately, when they had voided it by ſtool; 
but the miners ſeldom follow their occupation 
above three or four years, and the artificers, 


who have much dealing in it, are generally _ 


ſeized with paralytick diſorders. - Hill. 
QUYCKSILVERED, a. [from ęvichſutr. J 
Overlaid with quickſilver.  - Newiten, 
DAM. ſ. [Latin.] Somebody. Spenſer . 
QUIDDANY. /. {quitien, Germ. a guince. ] 
_ Marmalade; confection of quinces made with 
ſugar. | | 
QUIDDIT. /, A ſubtilty ; an equivocation. 
QUIDDITY. / X 
i. Eſſence; that which is a proper anſwer to the 
queſtion, guid et? a ſcholaftick term. Hud. 
2. A trifling nicety ; a cavil. Camden. 
QUIE'SCENCE. / [from uieſce, Lat.] Reſt 
Glanwille. 


repole. 
QUIE'SCENT. a. ¶ guieſcens, Latin.] Refting 3 


not being in motion ; not moving; lying at 


repoſe, . Holder. 
QUIET. . [guiet, Fr. guietus, _— 

1. Still; free from diſturbance, penſer. 

2. Peaceable; not turbulent. 1 Peter. 
2. Still; not in motion. Fudges. 

4. Smooth; not ruffled. Shakſpeares 


QUIET. ,. [guies, Lat.] Reſt; repoſe; tran- 
quillity. HS Hughes. 
To QUYET. v. a. [| from the noun. ] | 
1. To calm; to lull; to pacify; to — raſh 
res. 


2. To ſtill. Locke. 


thing that quiers. | 
QUIETISM. J. Tranqulllity of mind. Temple. 
. QuTI- 
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QUI 
QUIETLY. ad. [from guirt.] 
1. Calmly ; without violent emotion. Taylor. 


2. Peaceably ; without offence. Bacon. 
3. At reſt ; without agitation. 
QUTETNESS. /. [from quiet. ] 

1. Coolneſs of temper. Sidney. 

2. Peace ; tranquillity. Hayward. 

. Stillneſs ; calmneſs. Reynolds. 


QUTETSOME. «a. [from quiet.) Calm; Rill ; 
- undiſturbed. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
QUFETUDE. , [quietude, Fr. from quiet. ] 

Reſt; repoſe; tranquillity. 


QUILL. /. 
1. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, 


of which pens are made. - Bacon. 
2. The inftrument of writing. Garth. 
Arbuthnot. 


3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 


4- Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 


Spenſer. : 
F. The inftrument with whick muſicians 
ſtrike their ſtrings. Dryden. 


QUILLET. ſ. [guidlibert, Latin. ] Subtilty ; 
nicety ; fraudulent diſtinction. Digby. 
QUILT. f. [kulckt, Dutch; culcitra, Latin. ] 
A cover made by ftitching one cloth over ano- 


ther witu ſome ſoft ſubſtance between them. 


1 Pope. 
To QUILT. v. a. [from the noun- ] To milch 

one cloth upon another with ſornething ſoft 
detween them. S pdenſer. 
QUINARY. 4. [2Linarius, Lat.] Conſiſting 


of five. [ r Boyle. 
QUINCE. q. Lzuitten, German. EE 

1. The tree. 2 Miller. 

2. The fruit. Peacham. . 


75 QUINCH. v. 2. To ir; to flounce as in 
reſentment or pain. Spenſer. 


QUINCU'NCIAL. 4. [from quincunx.] Hav- 


Ing the form of a quincunx. . Ray. 
Quincunæ order is 


-QUFNCUNS. . 2 
a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally in a 
ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each 
corner, and a fifth in the middle; which diſ- 
poſition, repeated again and again, forms a re 
gular grove, wood, or wilderneſs. | 

INA ESA. . [Latin.] Qvingua- 

' gefima Sunday, ſo called, becauſe it is the fif- 
tieth day before Eafter, reckoned by whole 

numbers; ———— . Dic. 

QUINQUA NGULAR. 4. ingue and an- 

* . Having five 8 oodwward. 

QUINQUARTTICULAR. 4. { quingue and ar- 

Ticulus, Lat.] Conſiſting of five articles. Sand. 

QUINQUEFID. 4. [guingue and findo, Lat.] 


Cloven in five. 


' QUINQUEFOLIATED. a. [quinque and fo- 


lium, Latin. ] Having five leaves. 
UINQUE'NNIAL.- a. ¶ guinguennis, Lat.] Laſt- 
ing five years; happening once in five years. 
QUINSY. /. {corrupted from guinancy.] A tu- 
mid inflammation in the throat. Dryden. 
QUINT. /. [guint, Fr.] A ſet of five. Hud. 
\ QUINTAIN. /. { guintain, Fr.] A poſt with a 
turning top. See QuinTIN. Shaiſpeare. 
QUINTAL. /. [centupondium, Lat.] A hun- 
dred weight to weigh with. | 
QU INTE'SSENCE, . [ quinta effentia, Lat.] 


Wetten. . 


To QUITTANCE. v. a. [from —_— 


QUI 


1. % fifth being. W 
2. An extract from any thi SO wp 
virtues in a ſmall 1 5 1 a in 
QUIN TESSE'NTIAL. @. ¶ from gin: 1 
Confiſting of quinteſſence. 8 
QUINTIN. J. An upright poſt, on t phage 
which a croſs poſt turned upon a pin 
end of the croſs poſt was a broad bo 
at the other a heavy ſand bag ; the 
to ride againſt the broad end with a lance 
paſs by before the ſand bag ſhould ftrik; th 
tilter on the back. Ben Peer 


ard, and 


QUIN TUPLE. / [quintuplus, Lat.] Fivetold 


QIP. /. A ſharp jeſt; a taunt; af 
3 à larcaſm. M, 
To QUIP. v. 4. To rally with bitter —— 


.QUIRE. Ff. [cbœur, Fr. chore, Italian, ] 


1. A body of fingers ; a chorus. 
2. The parts of the church 3 
by (7% . 
of twenty-four 1 e 
To QUIRE. v. ». [from the noun.] To fing 
in concert. | Shakſpear, 
QUIRISTER. - /. [from quire.] Choirifter; 
one who ſings in concert, generally in dri 


ſervice. 

QUIRK. ſ. 1 | 
1. Quick ſtroke; ſharp fit. Shakſpeare, 
2. Smart taunt. Shakjpeart, 


3. Subtilty; nicety; artful diſtinction. LEA. 
4. Looſe ligin rob | Fo 775 
To QUIT. v. a. part. pat. quit ; pret. I how 
quit or quitted. | quiter, French. ] 
1. To diſcharge an obligation; to make eren. 
Denban. 
2. To ſet free. | Taylir , 
3. To carry through; to diſcharge ; to per- 
form Daniel, 


4. Th clear himſelf of an affair. Iſilin. 
5. To repay; to requite. Shakſpeare, 
6. To vacate obligations. Ben ark 


7. To pay an obligation; to clear a debt; to 
be tantamount. _ Temple. 

8. ¶ Contracted from acguit.] To reſolve; u 
acquit. | Fair far. 
9. To abandcn ; to forſake. Ben Jenn. 
10. To reſign; to give up. Prix, 
Q I'TCHGRASS. . [cpice, Saxon. ] Dog 
8 Mortimer. 


graſs. 
QUITE. ad. Completely; perfetly. Hooker, 


-QUITRENT. /. [quit and rent. ] Small rent 


reſerved. Templi. 
QUITS. interj. [from guit.] An exclamation 
uſed when any thing is repaid and the partes 
become even. 
QUITTANCE. . [quitance, French. ] 
1. Diſcharge from a debt or obligation; a 
acquittance, OO  Shakfpeark 
2. Recompenſe ; return; repayment. bakſp. 


repay; to recompence. Not uſed. 
2 Ainſwortb. 


QUI'TTER. .. A deliverer. 


"QUI'TTERBONE. /. A hard round fvelling 


upon the coronet, between the heel and the 
uarter, F. arrier's Di, 


QUYVER. /. [couvrir, French, to covers] A 
caſe for arrows. Ut: 


he top of 
3 at one 


Play waz 


5 


| certain point. 


= 7 11 


QUIVER: a. Nimble; active. Not uſed. Sh. 
V R. Us Ms 

1 Gs ie; to play with a tremulous mo- 

1, F6: Io. yea _ 


* ; 


_— To . to ſhudder, | Sidney. 
QUIVERED- 3. from quiver. ] 
1. Furniſhed with a quiver. Mi ton. 


2. Sheathed as in a quiver, Pope. 
To QUOB. v. 2. To move as the embryo does 


in the womb. 


NODLIBET. ſe [Latin.] A nice point; 


tilty. Prior. 

CA ISETA'RIAN, Ve [ quedlibet, I. atin. ] 
One who talks or diſputes on any ſubject. 

QUODLIBE'T1CAL. a. [ greedliber, Latin. ] 

Not reſtrained to a particular ſubject. Dcr. 


UOIF. J. {creffe, F rench. | : 
* my — which the head is covered. 


See Cotr. Shakſpeare. 
2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 

7 Golf. v. ne | coeffer, French.] To cap 
to dreſs with a headdiels. . Addijen. 

QUOIFFURE. . [ coeffure, Fr.] Headdreſs. Ad. 
UOIL. J. See ColL. 

QUOIN. J. coin, Fr.] Corner. 

QUOIT: / [evete, Dutch.) 
i, Something thrown to a great diſtance to a 

| Arbuthnet. 

2. The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes 

called in Engliſh gugit, but improperly. 


Sandys. 


/ 


* 
Q'U © 
To QUOIT. v. n. [from the noun. ] To throw 
quoits; to play at quoits. 


To QUOIT. v. a. To throw. Shakſpear e. 


 QUOND AM. [ Lat. ]Having been formerly. Sh. 


QUOOK. pret. of quake, Obſolete. Spenſer. 
QUORUM. /. [Latin.] A bench of juſtices; 
ſuch a number of any officers as is ſufficient 
to do buſineſs. Addiſon. 
OTA. /. ſ[quotus, Latin.] A ſhare; a 
proportion as aſſigned to each. Addiſon. 
QUOTA'TION. / from guore.] 
1. The att of quoting ; citation. 
2. Paſſage adduced out of an author as evi- 
dence or illuſtration. _ Locke. 
To QUOTE. v. a. [gucter, Fr.] To cite an au- 
thor ; to adduce the words of another. Whig. 
QUO'TER. /. [from guote.] Citer; he that 
quotes. Atterbury. 
QUOTH. verb imperfe&?, [cpoSan, Saxon. ] 
Queth I, ſay I, or laid I; guoth be, ſays he, 
or ſaid he. Hudibras. 
UOTIVIDIAN, a. | quitidien, Fr. quotidianus, 
at.] Daily; happening every day. Donne. 


QUOTTDIAN. . | febris guotidiana, Latin. ] 


A quotidian fever ; a fever which returns every 
day. 5 Shakſpeare. 
QUO'TIENT. ſ. { quoties, Lat.] In aritbhme- 
tick, quotient is the number produced by the 
diviſion of the two given numbers, the one by 


% 


„ RAC 


| R Is called the canine letter, becauſe it is 


uttered with fome reſemblance to the 

growl or ſnarl of a cur; it has one con- 

ſtant found in Engliſh : as red, riſe, more, 

- muriatick ; in words derived from the Greek 
it is followed by an b, as in rhopſody. 

To RABATE. v. n. Crebattre, Fr.] In falcon- 

ry, to recover a hawk to the fiſt again. Ainſau. 

ToRABBET. v. a. [rabatre, Fr.] To pare 

down pieces of wood ſo as to fit one another. 

| | Moxon. 

RABBET. , [from the verb.] A joint made 

by paring two pieces ſo that they wrap over 

ode another, Moxon. 

RABBI. 2 / A doctor among the Jews. 

RA BBIN. n ts Camden, 

RABBIT. /. [roobbekin, Dutch. ] A furry ani- 

mul that lives on plants, and burrows in the 

ground. _ *  *  Shakſpeare. 

RA'BBLE. J. [rabule, Latin] - A tumultuous 

crowd ; an aſſembly of low people. Raleigh. 


| RA'BBLEMENT, . from rabble.] Crowd; 


tumultuous afſembly of mean people. Spenſer. 


3 a [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce ; furious; 


Nr. / A-kind of fmaller ordnance. in 
RACE. |. [race, Fr. from radice, Latin. ] : 
1. A fanily-afxending, » 


1 


R 


the other. Cocker. 
N 
2. A family deſcending. Milton. 


3. A generation; a collective family. Shakſpe 
4. A particular breed. Milton. 


5. Race of girger. A root or ſprig of ginger. 
6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine. Tem. 
7. Conteſt in running. Milton. 
8. Courſe on the feet. Bacon. 
9. Progreſs; courſe. Milton. 
10. Train; proceſs. 7 Milton. 


Dryden. +» 


RA'CEHORSE. /. [race and horſe. ] Horſe 
bred to run for prizes. Addiſon. 
RACEMA'TION. /. [racemus, Lat.] State of 
growing in a cluſter like that of grapes. 
Browne 
RACEMPFFEROUS. a. [racemus and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing cluſters. | | 
RACER. /. {from race.] Runner; one that 
contends in ſpeed. Dorſet. 


RA'CINESS, J. [from racy.] The quality of 


being racy. Fs 
RACK. /. [rate, Dut. from racken, to ſtretch. ] 
1. An engine to torture. Taylor. 
2. Torture; extreme pain. Temple. 
3. Any inſtrument by which extenſion is 
| performed, | Withins. 


4. A diſtaff; commonly a portable diſtaff, 


from which they ſpin by twirling a ball; often 
called a rock, : Dryden. 
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g. The clouds as they are driven by the wind. 
| Shakſpeare. 

6. A neck of mutton eut for the table. 

+. A grate; the grate on which bacon is laid. 
8. A wooden grate on which hay is placed 

for cattle, Mortimer. 
2. Arrack; a ſpirituous liquor. 

To RACK. v. n. [from tbe noun.] To ſtream 

as clouds before the wind. Shatkſpeares 

To RACK. v. a. [from the noun. } 


r. To torment by the rack. Dryden. 
2+ To torment; to harafs. Milton. 
3. To baraſs by exaction. Spenſer. 


4. To ſcrew; to force to performance. T illotſ. 
5, To ſtretch; to extend. Sbal ſpeare. 
6. To defecate; to draw off from the lees. Bac. 
RACR-REN T. /. [rack and rent. ] Rent 

raiſed to the utter moſt. Swift. 
RACK-RENTER. ſ. fra and renter.) One 

who pays the uttermoſt ent, Locke. 
RA'CKET. .. ; 

1. An irregular clattering noiſe. Sbat peare. 
2. A confused tall, in burleſque language. Ser. 
3. The inſtrument with which players firike 
the ball. | | Digty. 
RA'CKING. /. Racking pace of a horſe is the 
ſame as an amb'e, only that it is a fwitter 
time and a ſhorter tread. 

RA'CKOON, /. A New England animal, like 
a badger, having a tail like a fox, being cloth - 
ed with a thick and deep fur. 
RA'CY. a. Strong; flavourous; tafting of the 
— foil. Cœævley. 
RAD. The old pret. of read. 5 2 
RAD, d, and rod, differing only in dialect, 
fignify counſel; as Conrad, powerful or ſkilful 
in counſel ; Ethelred, a noble counſellor. Gib/. 
RA'DDOCK, or Ruddeck. ſ. A bird. Sbalſp. 
RA'DIANCE. J [radiare, Lat.] Sparkling 
RA'DIANCY. luſtre ; glitter, Brown. 
RADIANT. a. [radiars, Latin.] Shining 
brightly ſparkling ; emitting rays. Milton. 
To RA'DIATE. v. n. [radio, Lat.] To emit 
s; to ſhine. 
RA'DIATED. fas [ radjatus, Latin. ] Adorned 
with rays. Auaddiſon. 
RADIATION. /. Cad atio, Latin.] 
1. Beamy luſtre; emiſſion of rays. Bacon. 
2. Emiflion from a centre every way. Bacon. 
RA DTC AL. a. [radica!, Frenqþ. ] 

1. Primitive; original. Bertley. 

2. Implanted by nature. Wilkins. 
Serving to origination. 3, 
RADICA'LITY. . [from radical. ] Origina- 
tion. ü 3 Br:wwne 
RADICALLY. ad. [from radical.] Origi- 
nally ; primitively. : Prior. 
RA Did ALNESS. /. [from radical. The 
ſtate of being radical. 0 
To RA DIC ATE. v. a. [radicatus, Lat.] To 
N rot; to plant deeply and firmly. Haommord. 
RADICA'TION. /. [from radicute.] The act 
of fixing deep. Hammond. 
RADICEE. |. [radicale, French; from rediæ, 
Lat.] Seed that forms the root. Quincy. 
RA DISH. , {nxvic, Saxon. ] A rect com- 
monly eaten raw. 


/ 


Bailey. 


Boyle. 


41 


RADIUS. ſ. [ Latin. ] 
1. The ſemidiameter of a circle. 
2. A bone of the fore arm, wh; 
panies the ulna from the elbow © the — 
To RAFF. v. a. To ſweep; to bude. C, 
To RA'FFLE. . a. [raffler, to ſnatch, f. 
To caſt dice for a prize. Tate] 
RA'FFLE. / Caffe Fr.] A ſpecies of game.” 
lottery, in which many ſtake a 
the value of ſome ſingle thing, 
tion of a chance to gain it, Arbutbnit 
RAFT. /. A frame or float made by laying 
pieces of timber croſs each other. Shakſpuare 
RAFT. part. paſſ. of rcave or raf. Torn; 
rent. ' 
| Spenſer, 
RA'FTER. /. [nzpren, Sax. rafter,. Pact 
The ſecondary timbers of the houſe; the tim; 
bers which are let into the great beam, Don 
RA'FTERED. a, [from r4ficr.] Built nd 
ra ders. 
ä Pepe, 
RAG. J. Ehnacove, torn, Saxon. ] * 
2. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a tat. 
ter, : Milur. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered; worn out 
clothes. Sandys, 
3- A fragment of dreſs. Hud bras 


in conſideia. 


RAGAM U FFIN. /. from rag.] A palin 


mean fellow. 

RAGE. . [rage, French. ] 
I. Violent anger; vehement fury. Shatſpegr, 
2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
painful. Baca. 

To RAGE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To be in fury; to be heated with exceſ. 
ſive anger. Millu. 
2. To ravage; to exerciſe fury. Wall, 
3. To act with miſchieyous impetuoſity. M.. 
RA'GEFUL. 4. [rage and fall.] Furiou; 


S dal pere. 


violent. Hamm, 
RA'GGED. a.. [from rag. ] 

1. Rent into tatters, Arbutbnt, 

2. Uneven; conſiſting of parts almoſt di 

united. Sbaiſpeart 

3. Dreſſed in tatters. Dran. 

4. Rugged; not ſmooth, L'Eftrazge 


RA'GGEDNESS. /. [from ragged.] State af 
being dreſſed in tatters. Shakſpeart 

RA'GINGLY. ad. [from raging.] With ve 
hement fury. 

RA'GMAN. /. [rag and man.] One who de. 
In rags; 

RA'GOUT. ſ. [French.] Meat ſtewed ani 
highly ſeaſoned. Addiſon. 

RA'GSTONE. /. [rag and ftone.] E 

1. A ſtone fo named from its breaking in 4 

ragged manner. Wodward, 
2. The ſtone with which they ſmooth the 


edge of a tool new ground and left ragged 


RAG WORT. ſ. {rag and avortf.] A plant. A 

RAIL. /. | reigcl, German. ] WP: 
1. A croſs beam fixed at the ends in two up- 
right poſts, | Mari. 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams bf 
which any thing is encloſed. Bac. 
3. A kind of bird. laren. 
4. A woman's upper garment. | 


To RAIL. v. 4. {from the noun. ! , 
8 1. 


imall part of 
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Bacon. 


artis. 


1. To 


R A K 
1. To encloſe with rails. 
2. To range in 2 line. 


Audiſon. | 
Bacon. 


1 RAIL. v. . [rallen, Dutch.] To uſe in- 


reproachful language. Sal, peare. 
_— J. . — 8 who inſults or 
wefames by opprobrious language. =—South. 
RAILLERY. f. [raillerie, Fr.] Shghrt ſatire; 
ſatirical merriment. Ben Jonſon. 
RAIMENT. J. Veſture; veſtment ; clothes; 
dreſs 3 garment. Sidney. 


RAIN. v. 2. [neman, Sax. regenen, Dut. 


1. To fall in drops from the clouds. Locke. 
2. To fall as water from the clouds, Milton. 
6. It RAINS» The water falls from the 
clouds. 5 Shakſpeare. 
4% RAIN. 2. 4. To pour down as rain. Shakſe 
RAIN, / (pen, Saxon.-] The moiſture that 
falls from the clouds. Waller. 


| RAINBOW. J. [rain and b-20.] The iris; the 


ſemicircle of various colours which appears in 
ſhowery weather. Shatſpeare. Newton. 


RAINDEER. / [hnanan, Sax. rangifer, Lat.] 


A deer with large horns, which, in the north- 
em regions, draws ſledges through the ſnow. 


| RAININESS, /. [from rainy. }] The ftate of 


being ſhowery. 
RAINY. a. {from rain.] Showery ; wet. Sh. 


| 72 RAISE; v. a. [rciſer: Daniſh. ] 


1. To lift; to heave. 

2. To ſet upright: as, He raiſed a maſt. 
3. Jo erect; to build up. Joſhua. 
4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuſtrious. 


Pope. 


| | Bacon. 

8. To amplify ; to enlarge. 9 
To increaſe in current value. em fue. 
7. To elevate; to exalt. Prior. 


$. To advance; to promote; to prefer. Clar, 
9. To excite; to put in action. Milton, 
10. To excite to war or tumult. ShaZſp. 
\ 11, To rouſe; to ſtir up. Job. 
12. To give beginning of importance to: as, 
le raiſed the family. 
13. To bring into being. Mitten. 
14. To call into view from the ſtate of ſepa- 


rate ſpirits, Sandys. 
15. To bring from death to life Romans, 
16. To occaſion ; to begin. ' Brown. 
17. To ſet up; to utter loudly. Dryden. 
18. To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. Gay. 
19. To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. Milt. 
20. To give riſe to. Milton, 


21. To Ra1sE paſte, To form paſte into pies 
without a diſh. Spectator. 
RAISER./: ſ from raiſe.) He that raiſes. Tayl. 


| RAISIN, V. [racemus, Lat. raifin, Fr.] Raijins 


are the fruit of the vine ſuffered to remain on 
the tree till perfectly ripened, and then dried 
grapes of every kind, preſerved in this man- 
ner, are called ran; but thoſe dried in the 
n ae much ſweeter and pleaſanter than 
thoſe. dried in ovens. Hill. 
RAKE, J. hace, Saxon; raccbe, Dutch. ] 
1. As inftrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided. Dryden. 


2 [retel, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog] A 


wy viſerderly, vicious, wild, gay, thought- 


R A M 


To RAKE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To gather with a rake, 
2. To clear with a rake. Thomſon. 
3- To draw together by violence. Hooters 
4. To ſcour; to ſearch with eager and vehe- 
ment diligence. | Sift. 
5. To heap together and cover. Suckling. 

To RAKE. wv. n. | 

1. To ſearch; to grope. South, 
2. To paſs with violence. Sidney. 

RA'KEHELL. .. [racaille, Fr. the rabble; retel, 
Dutch, a mongrel dog.] A wild, worthleſs, 
diſſolute, debauched, ſorry fellow. Spenſer. 

RA KEHELLV. 2. [from ratebell.] Wild; 
diſſolute. Bien Fonſon. 

EEA KER. . [from rate.] One that rakes. 

RA KIS H. 4. [from rale. ] Looſe; lewd; 
diſſolute. Clariſſa. 

To RALLY, v. a. [rallier, French. ] 

1. To put diſordered or diſperſed forces into 
order. Atterbury. 
2. [railler, Fr.] To treat with flight con- 
tempt ; to treat with ſatirical merriment. Add. 

To RA'LLY. v. n. | | 
I. To come together in a hurry. Tillotſon, 

Dryden. 


2. To come again into order. 
RAM. /. nam, Saxon; ram, * 


- My. 


3. To exerciſe ſatirical merriment. 

1. A male ſheep; a tup. eacham. 
2. Aries, the vernal ſign. Creech. 

3- An inſtrument with an iron head to batter 

walls. Shakſpeares 


To RAM. v. a. Mp 
1. To drive with violence, as with a battering 


ram. Bacon . 
2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 
- Hayward, 


To RA'MBLE., D. N. Crammelen, Dutch. To 
rove looſely and irregularly ; to wander. Lockes 
RA'MBLE. /. {from the verb.] Wandering 3 
irregular exeurſion. Swift. 
RA*MBLER. /. ¶ from ramble.] Rover; wan. 
derer. | L£L'Eftrange. 
RA*'MBOOZE., : ſ. A drink made of wine, 
R A'MBUSE. ale, eggs, and ſugar. Bailey. 
RA'MENTS. ſ. [ramanta, Latin.} Scrapings 3 
- ſhavings. ict. 
R AMIFICA'TION. ſ. [ramification, Fr.] 
1. Divifion or ſeparation into branches; the 
act of branching out. Hale. 
2. Small branches. Arbrthrot, 
To RA'MIFY. v. a. [ranifier, Fr.] To lepa- 
rate into branches.  Soyles 
ToRA*MIFY. v. . To be parted into branches. 


Arbutbnat 

RA MMER. / [from ram.] 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is 
driven hard. | | xon. 
2. The ſtick with which the charge is forced 
into the gun. | Wiſeman: 
RA'MMISH. a. [from ram.] Strong ſcented. 
R A'MOUS., a. [from ramus, Latin. ] Branchy 


conſiſting of branches. | Newton, 
To RAMP. v. n. [ramper, French. ] 

1. To leap with violence. Spenſer. 

2. To elimb as a plant. R 


RAMP. /. [ from the verb. ] Le; ſpring. Mitt. 
n 5 ts RAM 


1 » 


% 


RAN 


RAMPA'LLIAN. ſ. A mean wretch. Shaljp. 
RAMPANCY. . [from rampant.) Preva- 
' lence; exuberance. Seuth. 
RA'MPANT. . [rampant, French. ] 
1. Exuberant; overgrowing reſtraint. South. 
2+ | In heraldry. ] Rampant is when the lion is 
reared up in the eſcutcheon, as it were ready 
to combat with his enemy. Peacbam. 
Te RA'MPART. 7 v. a. {from the noun.] To 
To RA'MPIRE. fortify with ramparts, Not 
in uſe. Hayward. 
per : . [rar;part, French. ] 
I. The platform of the wall behind the pa- 
rapet. | 
2. The wall round fortified places. Ben Fon/. 
RA'MPIONS. /. [rapunculus, Lat.] A plant. 
times. 
RA M SONS. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
RAN. The preterite of run. 
To RANCH. v. a [from wrench. ] To ſprain ; 
to injure with violent contortion. Garth. 
RA'NCID. a. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented. 
; Arbuthnet. 
RANCIDNESS. 2 /, [from rancid. ] Strong 
RANCTDITY. ſcent, as of old oil. 
RA'NCOROUS. a. fromrancour. ] Malignant; 
malicious; ſpiceful in the utmoſt degree. Sh. 
RA'NCOUR. .. [ranceur, old French. ] 
veterate malignity z malice ;z ſtedfaſt implaca- 
. bility; ſtanding hate. SFßpenfer. 
RAND. /. [rarnd, Dutch.] Border; ſeam. 
RANDOM. g. {randen, Fr.] Want of direc- 


tion; want of rule or method; chance; ha- 


zard; roving motion. Milton. 
RANDOM. a. Done by chance; roving with- 
out direction. . Dryden. 
RANG. The preterite of ring. 

To RANGE. wv. a. | ranger, French. ] 

1. To place in order; to put in ranks. Claren. 
2. To rove over. Cay. 
To RANGE. v. n. 

1. To rove at large. Milton. 

2. To be placed in order. Shakjpeare. 

To lie in a particular direction. Drayton. 
RANGE. / [rangee, F rench. ] . 
1. A rank; any thing placed in a line. Neve. 


2. A claſs; an order. | Hale. 
3. Excurſion; wandering. _ Seuth. 
4. Room for excurſion. Addiſon. 


| 5. Compaſs taken in by any thing excurſive, 


| extended, or ranked in order. Pope. 
6. Step of a ladder. Clarendon. 
7. A kitchen grate. Spenſer. 


RANGER. ,. [from range.] 
1. One that ranges; a rover; a robber. Spenſ. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 

3. An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. 

| . Dryden. 

RANK. a. [nanc, Saxon. ; 

1. High growing; ſtrong; luxuriant. Spenſ. 
2. Fruitful; bearing ſtrong plants. Sandys. 

3. [rancidus, L.] Strong ſcented ; rancid. SB. 
4. High taſted; ſtrong in quality. Ray. 
5. Rampant ; bighgrown. Shakſpeare. 
6. Grois; coarſe. | : Swift. 

7. The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when its 

| "x | 


* 


In- 


R A P 
edge ſtands ſo flat below the {,! 
_ that in working it will take ON 


plate 
{hay. 


Boxes, 


ing. | 
RANK. /. [range, French. 


1. Line of me - : 

3. Range of ſubordination, | 3 
4. Claſs; order. 1 6. 
$. Degree of dignity. : 2 


. high place: as, be is a man if 
Te RANK. v. a. [ rarger, French.) 
1. To place abreaſt. | 
2. To arrange in any particular claſs, Shut 
3+ To arrange methodically, 
To RANK. «©. n. To be ranged; to be placed. 
To RANKLE. v. ». from ran.] To * 
to vn corruption; to be inflamed in body 
or mind. | Spenſer. Sar 
RANKLY. ad. from rank.] Coach *. 
ly . Os Shatſprary, 
RA'NKNESS. /. from ranks | Exuberance: 
ſuperfluity of growth. Sbakſpear, 
RA'NNY. /. e ſhrewmouſe. Br 
To RA'NSACK. v. a. [ nan, Saxon, and ſais 
Swediſh, to ſearch for or ſeize, ] 
1. To plunder; to pillage. Dryer, 
2. To ſearch narrowly. Wiidewarl 
3. To violate; to deflour. Spenſer, 
RA'NSOME. /. [rancon, Fr.] Price paid tore. 
demption from captivity or puniſhment, J. 
To RA'NSOME. v. a. [rancnrer, Fr.] To 
redeem from captivity or puniſhment. . 
RANSOMELESS. a. [from ranſome.] Fre 
from ranfome. | : Sal pennt 
To RANT. v. n. [randen, Dutch.) To rue 
in violent or high ſounding language. Shak, 
RANT. ſ. [from the verb.] High ſounding 
language. Granvili:, 
RA'NTER. /. | from rant,] A ranting fellow, 
RA'NTIPOLE. a. Wild; roving ; rakith, Cup, 
Te RANTIPOLE. . u. To run about wild, 
| Arbuthnt, 
RANULA. ſ. [Lat.] A ſoft ſwelling, poſeſ. 
ing the ſalivals under the tongue. Jena, 
RANU'NCULUS. ſ. Crowfoot. Mortis 
To RAP. v. n. [hneppan, Saxon. ] 
' 1, To ſtrike with a quick ſmart biow. Prin. 


2. ToRayPout. To utter with haſty violence, 
| ' Addijm 


To RAP. v. & | 
1. To affect with rapture ; to ſtrike with ec- 
ſtaſy ; to hurry out of himſelf. 2 

Allan. 


2. To ſnatch away. 
To RAP andrend, To ſeize by violence, 
RAP. ſ. [from the verb.] A quick ſmart 

blow. — Arbuthnit. 
RAPACIOUS. a. [| rapace, Fr. rapax, Lats] 

Given to plunder; feizing by violence Pape. 
RAPA'CIOUSLY. ad. from rapacious.] By 

rapine ; by violent robber. 
RAPA'CIOUSNESS. /. | from rapacious.] I be 
quality of being rapacious. . 
RAPA'CITY. /. [rapacitas, Lat.] Addicted- 

neſs to plunder; exerciſe of plunder; 23 


ali. 
| ouſneſs, RAPE, 
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ofiefſ. 
ſeman, 
tinter. 


Price, 
wence, 


din. 
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| : tus, Latin.) 
enden of chaſtity. Shakſpeare. 


4. Privation ; act of taking away. Chapmen. 


Sandys. 


. d g 
3. Something ſnatched away 2. 


he ſtalks of dried grapes. 
5 * of a county; a hundred. 8 
6. A plant, from the ſeed of which oil is ex- 
ed. ; : 

i. a. [rapide, Fr. ] Quick ; ſwift, Dryd. 
RAPIDITY. / [repidite, F rench. ] Celerity ; 

velocity; ſwiftnels. ; Aadiſen. 
RAPIDLY. ad. from rapid. ] Swiftly; with 

uick motion. f ; 
RAPIDNESS. fe {from rapid. ] Celerity ; 

ifrneſs. | | | 

RAPIER, ſ. A ſmall ſword uſed only in 

thruſting. ; Pepe. 
RAPIER-FISH.. /. The #/þ called ziphias ; 
the ſword, which grows level from the ſnout 

of the fiſh, is about a yard long, and pointed 

exactly like a rapier. : Grezv. 
RAPINE. ſ. [rapina, Latin. ] 

1. The act of plundering. King Charles. 
' 2. Violence; force. Miltsn. 
RAPPER. . {from rap.] One who ſtrikes, 
RAPPORT. J. [rapport, French. ] Relation; 


reference. Not uſed. Temple. 
To RAPT. v. 2. To raviſh; to put in ecſtaſy, 
3 Cbapman. 


RAPT. /. from rar.] A trance; an ecſtaſy. 
RAPTURE. / 5 | 
1. Violent ſeizure. Chapman. 
2. Ecſtaſy ; tranſport; viclence of any pleaſ- 
A Addiſen. 
3. Rapidity ;. haſte. Milton. 
RAPTURED. a, [from rapture. ] Ravithed 
.. tranſported, _ A, bad word. Tbomſon. 
RAPTUROUS. a. from rapture. ] Ecitatick ; 


, tranſporting. 2 Collier. 
RARE. a. [rarus, Latin. ] 
1. Scarce ; uncommon. Shakſpeare. 


2. Excellent; incomparable; valuable to a 
degree ſeldom found, 
3. Thinly ſcattered. Milton, 
4. Thin; ſubtile 3 not denſe. Newtn. 
5. Raw; not fully ſubdued by the fire. Dryd. 
RAREESHOW. /. A ſhow carried in a box. 
: Gay. 
RAREFA'CTION, / Lrarefaction, Fr.] T. 
tenſion of the parts of a body, that makes it 
take up more room than it did before. Wotton. 
RAREFIABLE. 4. [from rarefy.] Admit- 
ting rarefaction. Die 
To RAREF V. v. 4. [rarefier, Fr.] To make 
thin : contrary to cagdenſe. Thomſen. 
TRAREFY. v. n. To become thin. Dryd. 
RARELY. ad. {from rare. ] | 
1. Seldom ; not often; not frequently. Fell. 
2. Finely; nicely ; accurately. 
RARENESS. . [from rare. ] 


1. Uncommonneſs ; ſtate of happening fel. 


lom; infrequency. 

2. Value ariſing from ſcarcity. 
3, Thinneſs; tenuit y. 
RARITY, . [rarite, French; raritas, Latin. ] 
1. Uncommonneſs; infrequency. Spect᷑ater. 

% Any thing valued for its ſcarcity. Shak/p 


D ryde 7s 
Bacon. 


Cooley. | 


RASH. 


Shakſpeare. 


RAT 

3. Thinneſs; ſubtilty: the contrary to 

denſity. 5 Bentley. 
RA SC AL. ſ. [napcal, Saxon, a lean beaſt.] 

A mean fellow; a ſcoundrel. Dryden. 
RASCA'LION. / [from raſcal.] One of the 

loweſt people. Hudibras, 
RASCALITV. ſ. [from raſcal.] The low 

mean, people. South. 
RA'SCALLY. a. [from raſcal.] Mean; worth- 

leſs. Swift. 
To RASE. v. a. [raſer, Fr. raſus, Latin.] 

I. To ſkim; to ſtrike on the ſurface. South. 

2. Tooverthrow; to deſtroy ; to root up. Mil. 

3. To blot out by raſure ; to eraſe. Milton. 
RASH. a. [raſcb, Dutch.] Haſty ; violent; 


precipitate. Aſcbam. 
RASH. /. [raſcia, Italian. ] 
1. Sattin. | Minſhew. 


2. An effloreſcence on the body; a breaking 
Out. a 
RA'SHER. /. A thin ſlice of bacon. Shake 
RA'SHLY. ad. [from roſh.] Haſtily; vio- 
lently; without due conſideration. Smith, 
RA'SHNESS. /. [from raſh.) Fooliſh con- 
tempt of danger; precipitation. Dryden. 
R ASP. /. raſpo, Ital.] A delicious berry that 
grows on a ſpecies of the bramble a raſpberry. 
To RASP. v. a. [raſpen, Dutch.] To rub to 
powder with a very rough file. Moxon. 
RASP. ſ. A large rough file, commonly uſed 
tq wear away wood, Moxon. 
RA“SPATORV. . [ raſpatoir, French. I A 
 chirurgeon's raſp. a 
RA'SPBERRY, or Raſberry. ſ. A kind of 
berry. | ; Mortimer. 
RA SPB ERRVY-BUSH. ſ. A ſpecies of bramble. 
RA'SURE. /. [raſura, Latin.] 
I. The act of ſcraping or ſhaving, 
2. A mark in a writing where ſomething hag 
been rubbed out. Ayliffee 
RAT. /. [ratte, Dutch; rat, French; ratta, 
Spauich⸗ An animal of the mouſe kind that 
infeſts houſes and ſhips. E Dennis. 
Ts ſmell a RAT. To be put on the watch by 


ſuſpicion. | Hudibras. 
RA TABLE. a. [from rate.] Set at a certain 
value. a Camden. 
RA TABL. ad. Proportionably. Raleigb. 


RATA FIA. /. A fine liquor, prepared from 

the kernels of apricots and ſpirits. Bailey. 

RATA'N, 7. An Indian cane. Diet. 

RAT CH. 7 /. In clockwork, a ſort of wheel 

8 which ſerves to lift up the detents 

every hour, and thereby make the clock ſtrike. 
RATE. ſ. [ratus, Latin.] . 


1. Price fixed on any thing. Dryden. 
2. Allowance ſettled. Addiſon, 


3. Degree ; comparative height or value. $h, 
4. Quantity aſſignable. Shakſpeare. . 
5. That which ſets value; principle on which 
value is ſet : as, at that rate any man may be 
witty. Alterbury. 
6. Manner of doing any thing; degree to 


which any thing is done. Clarendon. 
7.. Tax impoſed by the pariſh. Prior. 

To RATE. v. a. | from the noun, ] 
Uu4 | 1. To 


* 


RAT 
1. To value at a certain price. Boyle. 
2. To chide haſtily and vehemently. South. 
Te RATE. v. n. To make an eſtimaice. Keitlew. 
RATH./. A hi. Spenſer. 
- RATH. a. [na, Saxon, quickly.] VFarly; 
coming before the time. Mil. on. 
RATHER. ad. ; * 
1. More willingly ; with better liking. Com. Pr. 
2. Preferably to the other; with better rea- 
ſon. | | Locke. 
3. In a greater degree than otherwiſe. Dryd. 


4+ More properly. Shokſpeare. 
5. Eſpecially, : cal peare. 
6. To bave RATRHER. To defite in prefer - 
ence. ; Rogers. 


RATIFICA“TION. ſ. [from rar fy.] The 

nà⁊ct of ratifying; confirmation. 

RA'TIFIER. ſ. from ratify.] The perſon 
or thing that ratiſies. Shakſpeare. 

To RA'TIFY. v. a. [ratum facio, Latin. ] To 
confirm; to ſettle ; to eſtablith. Di den. 

RA'TIQ. . Latin. ] Proportion. Cheyne. 

o RATIO CINAI E. v. a. [Tatiocinor, Lat.] 
To reaſon; to argue. 

RATIOCIN ACTION. /. [ratiocinatio, Latin. ] 
The act of reaſoning; the act of deducing 
conſequences from premiſes. Bruun. 

RATIOCI NATIVE. a. [from ratiocinaro. ] 
Argumeatative; advancing by proceſs of diſ- 


courſe. Hale. 
RA'TIONAL. a. [rationalis, Latin. ] 

I. Having the power of reaſoning. Law. 

2. Agreeable to reaſon, Glanville. 


. Wiſe ; judicious: as, à rational man. 
RATIONA'LE. ſ. {from ratio, Latin. ] A de- 
tail with reaſons. Sparrow. 
RA'TIONALIST. ſ. {from rational, ] One 
who proceeds in his diſquiſitions and practice 
wholly upon reaſon. Bacon. 
RATIONA'LITY. . [from rational. 


1. The power of reaſoning. Gov. of the Torgue.. 


2. Reaſonableneſs. Breaon. 
RA TIONALLVY. ad. [from rational.) Rea- 
ſonably; with reaſon. South. 
RA'TIONALNESS. ,. [from rational. ] The 
' ſtate of being rational. 
RA'TSBANE. /. [rat and bane.] 
rats; arfenick. 
RA'TTEEN. /. A kind of fluff. 
To RATTLE. v. n. [rattelen, arg 

1. To make a quick ſharp noiſe with frequent 
repetitions and col:ifions. Hayward. 
2. To ſpeak eagerly and noifily, Swift, 
To RATTLE. v. 4. | | 
1. To move any thing ſo as to make a rattle 
or noiſe,' | Dryden. 
2. To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive with a 
noiſe, - 5 | _ Shakſpeare. 
3. To ſcold ; to rail at with clamour. 4 bach. 
RA'TTLE.. ſ. {from the verb.] ; 


Poiſcn for 
Shakſpeare. 
Swift. 


1. A quick noiſe nimbly repeated, Prior. 
2 Empty and loud talk. ; Hakexoill. 


makes a 


An inftrument, Which agitated 
RT Raleigh, 


clattering noiſe, 
4. A plant. 
RA*TTLEHEADED. as 


[rattle and Lead. ] 
* Giddy z not ſteady. . 


R A W 


RA'TTLESNAKE. ſ. A kind uf fer- 
A'TTLESNAKE bot LA 2 8 
of Virginia; the Indians uſe it 3s à certa 
medy againſt the bite of a rattleſnake 1 5 

RA'TTOON. / A Weft Indian for. 54. 

To RA VAGE. We A. Cra uager, Pr.] 7 15 
waſte; to fack; to ranſack ; to ſpoil; 1 
lage; to plunder. | | e 

RA'VAGE. ſ. [ravage, French. 
waſte. 

RAVAGER. 
ſpoiler. 

RAUCITY. f. [raucys, Latin. ] Hoa ſen-1;: 
loud rough noiſe. . e 

To RAVE. v. n. [reven, Dutch ; ge, Fr.1 
1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally, $, . 
1. To burſt out into furious exclamdtions 33 
if mad. 

3. To be unreaſonably fond. 
To RA'VEL. v. a. [rawlin, Dutch.] 
1. To entangle; to entwiſt one witli ang 
to make intricate; to involve. 
2. To unweave; to unknit. 
3- To hurry over in confuſion, 

To RA'VEL. v. n. | 
1. To fall into perplexity or confuſion, Mit, 
2. To work in perplexity; to buſy himſelf 
with intricacies. Decay of Pitt, 

RAVELIN. ſ. French. ] In fort. fcation, a 
work that conſiſts of two faces, that make a 
ſaliant angle, commonly called half moon by 
the ſoldiers. - f 

RAVEN. /. [hnæpn, Saxon. ] A large black 
fowl. | Bs. 

To RA VEN. v. a. [ næpian, Sax. to rob. ] Ty 
devour with great eagerneſs and rapacity, $h, 

To RA'VEN. v. a. To prey with rapacity. Luke, 

RA'VENOUS. 4. [from raven. ] Furioull 
voracious; hungry to rage. Sbatſpeort. 

RA'VVENOUSLY. ad. | from ravencus.] With 
raging yoracity. | | 

RAVENOUSNESS. ſ. [from rawerous.] Rage 

for prey; furious voracity. | Halt. 

RAUGHT, the old pret. and part. paſſ. of reach, 

RAVIN. .. [from raven. ] | 
1. Prey; food gotten by violence. Mils. 
2. Rapine: rapaciouſneſs. 8 


t, a native 


Audion, 
] poll z ruin 
Dryden, 
f. [from ravage.] Plundeter; 


0 Tifr, 


a5 
5 ardy:. 
Lich, 


ther; 
Walli. 
Sal ſpear, 


Ray, 
.RA'VINGLY. ad. [from rave. ] With fren- 


zy; with diſtraction. Sid). 
To RA VIS H. v. a. [ravir, French. ] 

1. To deflour by force. ' Gbakſverarn 

2. To take away by violence, Sefer, 


3. To delight to rapt ure; to tranſport. Can, 
RAVISHER. ſ. [rawviſfeur, French. ] 

1. He that embraces a woman by violence. Taj! 

2. One who takes anMhing by violence. P., 
R A'VISHMENT. { [raviſemcnt, French, from 

rawviſh.] | 

1. Violation; forcible conſtupration. J. 

2. Tranſport; rapture; ecltaly; pleafivg 

violence on the mind. Milan. 
RAW. ſhneap, Saxon; rouze, Dutch.) 


1. Not ſubdued by the fire. Ofen. 
2. Not covered with the ſkin. =Shalſpeare 
3. Sore. | Spenſer. 
4: Immature; unripe ; not concotted. | , 
5+ Unicaſoned; umipe in ſkill. =, 


| Shakipeare. 
New, Mi : 
f Bleak ; chill. Spenſer. 
g. Not decocted. Bacon. 


BON ED. a. [raw and bone. ] Having 


RAW y covered with fleſh. L' Eftrange. 


- bones ſcarce! 


pA WIIEA D. /. [raw and bead. ] The name 


of a ſpectre. 
RA'WLY: ad. [from raw. ] 
1. In a raw e 1 
nſrilfully; without experience, 
RA'WNESS. . [from raw. ] 


Dryden. 


1. State of being raw. Bacen. 
: 2, Usnſkilfulneſs. Raten. 
3. Haſty manner. Shabſpcare. 


RAV. J. [raie, French; radius, Latin. 
Ws Shs of light. Milton. Newten, 


2. Any luftre corporeal or intellectual. Mili. 


3. [r8i6, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſaoorth. 
4. [lolium, Lat.] An herb. Ainſruortb. 


| RAV. v. 4. [rayery French. ] To fireak ; 


to ma k in long lines. Shakſpeare, 

RAY, for arrays A. Spenſer. 

RAZE. J. [rayz a root, Spaniſh.] A root of 
ginger. | Shakſpeare, 


{RAZE., v. a. [raſus, Latin. ] 
fn To — . py to ſubvert. Sh. 
2, To efface. Milton. 
3. To extirpate. Shakſpeare, 
RAZOR. / ſraofer, Latin.] A Knife with a 
thick blade and fine edge uſed in ſhaving Dryd. 
RA'ZORABLE. a. [trom razor. ] Fit to be 
ſhaved, Not in uſe, Sbalſpeare. 
RA'ZORFISH. / A fiſh. Carex. 
RA'ZURE. / [rafure, Fr.] Act ef eraſing . Sb. 
RE, Is an inſeparable particle uſed by the La- 
tins, and from them borrowed by us to deno e 
iteration or backward action: as, return, to 
come back ; repercuſſion, the act of driving back. 


\ REA'CCESS. /. [re and acceſs.] Viſit renewed. 


Hakewill. 

To REACH, v. 4. [nacan, Saxon. ] 
1, To touch with the hand extended. Corgr. 
2+ To arrive at; to attain any thing diſtant; 


do ſtrike from a diſtance, Milton. 
3. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and give. 
| Ejdras. 


4 To bring forward from a diſtant place. John. 


5 To hold out; to ſtretch forth. Hecker. 
To attain; to gain; to obtain. Cbeyne. 

7» To transfer Rowwes 
8, To penetrate to. Locke. 
9. To be adequate to. | Lecke. 
10. To extend to. Addijun. 


11, To extend; to ſpread abroad. Milton. 


12+ To take in the hand. Milton. 
T1 REACH. v. N. 

1. To be extended. Beyle. 
2. To be extended far. Shakſpeares 

3. To penetrate. | Addiſon. 


4. To make efforts to attain. Locle. 
REACH, /. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of touching or ſelzing by extenſion 
of the hand. 

2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. Zo. 
3- Power of attainment or management. Locke. 
4. Power; limit of faculties. Add ſen. 

c 8 
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5. Contrivance; artful ſcheme; deep thought. 


Hayward. 


6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome diſtant 
advantage. Bacon. 
7+ Tendency to diſtant conſequences. Sakſpe 
8. Extent. Miltons 
To REA CT. v. g. [re and af,] To return 
the impulſe or impreſſion. Arbuthnots 
REA'CTION. /. reaction, Fr.] The recipro- 
cation of any impulſe or force impreſſed, made 
by the body on which ſuch impreſſion is made: 
acrian and reaction are equal. . 
READ. ſ. ſnap, Saxon, ] Obſolete, | 
1. Counſel, ' | Sternbeld. 
2. Saying; faw. _ Spenſure 
To READ. v. a. pret, read, part, pail, read, 
[pzd, Saxon, ] - 


I. To peruſe any thing written. Pope, 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks, Spenſ. 


3+ To learn by obſervation, 
4. To know fully. 
To READ. v. z.. 
1. To perform the act of peruſing writing. Deut. 
2. To be ſtudious in books. Taylor. 
3. To know by reading. Swift. 
READ. particip. a. [from read ; the verb read 
is pronounced reed; the preterite and participle 
red.] Skilful by reading. Drzden. 
READING. þ [from read. 


Shakſpeares 
DDa®ſpearee 


1. Study in books ; peruſal of books. Vatts. 


2. A lectute; a preleRtion. 

3. Publick recital. 

4+ Variation of copies, A butbnot. 
READEPTION. f. fre and adeptus, Latin. ] 

Recovery; act of regaining. Bacon. 
REA DER. /. [from read.] 

1. One that peruſes any thing written. B. Jon. 

2. One ſtudious in books. 

3. One whoſe office is to read prayers in 


churches. 3 pe fx 
REA'DERSHIP. /. [from reader, ] The office 


of reading prayers. Swift. 
REA'DILY. ad. [from ready.) Expeditely ; 
with little hinderance or delay. 
READINESS. ,. [from ready. ] 
1. Expediteneſs ; promptitude. South, 


2. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any thing. 


Clarendon. 


\ 
3. Facility; fieedom from hinderance or ob- 


ſtruction, Holder. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. Addiſon. 


READMISSION. J. fre and admiſſim.] The, 


act of admitting again. Arbuthnat« 
To READMTT. v. 2. [re and admit.] To. 
let in again. Milton. 


To READORN. v. a. [re and ad:rn.} To de- 
corate again; to deck anew. 
REA'DY. a. [rede, Swed. hnade, nimble,vax.] 
1. Prompt; not delaying Temple. 
2. Fit for a purpoſe ; not to ſeek. Sbakſp. 


3. Prepared; accom modated to any deſign. Mil. 


4. Willing; eager z quick. Ipenſer. 
5. Being at the point; not diſtant; near; 
about to do or to be. Milton. 
6. Being at hand; next to hand. Dryden. 
7. Facile; eaſy; opportune; near. Hooker. 


8. Quick; not dene with heſitation. Clariſſa, 


9. Expe- 


/ 


Hooker. 


Dryden. , 


Soutb. 


Blackmore. © 
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9. Expedite; nimble; not embarraſſed; not 
flow. : Watts. 
10. Te mate READY. To make preparations. 
* bs | Marz. 
READY. ad. Readily; fo as not to need delay. 

| Numbers. 
READY. /. Ready money. A low word. Arb. 


REAFFI'R MANCE. þo [re and affirmance. ]. 


Second confirmation. Ayliffe. 
RE'AL. a. [real, French; realis, Latin] 
. Relating to things, not perſons z not per- 


- fonal. - Bacon. 
2. Not fictitious; not imaginary ; true; ge- 
© Nuine. Glanwille. 


3. In law, conſiſting of things immoveable, as 


land. 7 Child. 
REALGAR. ſ. A mineral. Bacon. 
REA'LITY. /. [realite, French. 8 
1. Truth; verity ; what is, not what merely 
"ſeems. PEI | Auadiſon. 


2. Something intrinfically important. Misten. 
To RE'ALIZE. Ponds, [reali er, French. ] TA 


1. To bring into being or act. Glanu!!l. 
2. To convert money into land. 3 
REALLY. ad. from real.] 
1. Wich actual exiſtence. South. 


2. In truth; truly; not ſeemingly only. South, 
3. It is a flight corroboration of an opinion: 
I really thought the man honeſt. 
REALM. /. [royaume, French. 
1. A kingdom; a king's dominion. Milton. 
2. Kingly government Not uſed. Pope. 
REA'LTY. /. Loyalty: Not uſed. _ Milton. 
REAM. /. | rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bun- 
dle of paper containing twenty quires. Pope. 
To REA'NIMATE. . 4. [re and animo, Lat.] 
To revive; to reſtore to life. Glanville, 
To REANNE'X. v. a. [re and annex.) To 


annex again. Bacon. 
To REAP. v. a. [nepan, Saxon. 

1. To cut corn at harveſt. ' Shakſpeare. 

2. To gather; to obtain. Hooker, 
To REAP. v. n. To harveſt. Pſalms. 


- REAPER. /. [from reap.] One that cuts corn 
at harveſt.. Sardys. 
REA'PINGHOOEK. FJ. [ reaping and book. ] A 
book uſed to cut corn in harveſt. Dryden. 
REAR. /. [arriere, French. ] 
1. The binder troop of an army, or the hinder 
line of a fleet. Knolles. 
2. The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. Peac bam. 
REAR. 4. [bpe ne, Saxon.] 3 
1. Raw; half roaſted; half ſodden. 
2. Early. A provincial word. 


Gay. 
0 REAR. v. a. [apægan, Saxon. ] 


1. To raiſe up.. Eſdras. 
2. To lift up from a fall. Spenſer. 
3- To move upward. Milton. 
4. To bring up to maturity. Bacon. 
5, To educate; to inſtru, Soutbern. 
I To exalt ; to elevate. Prior. 
7. To rouſe; to ſtir uß. Dryden. 

8. To raiſe; to breed. N Harte. 

REA'RWARD. /. [from rear. ] HS 

1. The laſt droop. : Sidney. ; 


2. The end; the tail; a train behind. Shak.. 


3. The latter part. In contempt. Shake 


Yourg. | 


REB 


REA'RMOUSE. . 
leather. winged bat. 
To REASCE'ND. v. 3. [re and aſcerd.] 1 
climb again. $ FE: 
To REASCEND. v. a. To mount again, Ala; 
REA'SON. /. Fraiſen, French. ] g 
1. The power by which man deduces one pro. 
poſition from another, or proceeds from pre. 


hnenemur, Sar.] The 
Abb:t, 


miles to conſequences. Milian 
2. Cauſe; ground or principle. Tillotſon, 
3. Cauſe efficient. Hal:, 
4. Final cauſe. - Locke. 
5. Argument; ground of perſuaſion; motive. 

8 a Tillotſon, 
6. Ratiocination ; diſcurſive at, Davy, 
7. Clearneſs of faculties. * Shakſpeare, 
8. Right; juſtice. Spenſer, 


9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. Tae. 
10. Rationale; juſt account. b:yl. 
11. Moderation ; moderate demands. Addiſin, 
To REASON. v. n. Craiſanner, French] 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſe. 
quences juſtly from premiſes. Locle. 
2. To debate; to diſcourſe; to talk; to take 
or give an account, Not in uſe. Shakſpeare, 
3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make inquiries, 
e 1 Millar. 
To REA SON. v. a. To examine rationally. Buy, 
REA!SON ABLE. a. Craiſon, French. ] 
1. Having the faculty of reaſon, endued with 
reaſon. Sidney. 
2. Acting, ſpeaking, or thinking rational). 
| Hayward, 
3. Juſt; rational; agreeable to reaſon. Swift, 
2, Not immoderate. Shakſpeare, 
« Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. Sidney, 
REA'SONABLENESS. Fo { from reaſenable.] 
1. The faculty of reaſon. 
2: Agreeableneſs to reaſon; 
3. Compliance with reaſon. 
REA'SONABLY. ad. [ from reaſenable.] 
1. Agreeably to reaſon. Dude. 
2. Moderately; in a degree reaching to medi- 
ocrity. 22. Baton, 
REA'SONER. , [raiſonneur, French. ] One 
who reaſons; an arguer. Blackmure. 
REA'SUNING. /. [from reaſon. } Argument. 
| | Aadijor. 
REA'SONLESS. a. [from reaſon.] Void of 
reaſon. Shakſpeare.. 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. 4. [re and ofemble.] 
To collect anew. Milton, 
To REASSE'RT. v. 4. [re and afjirt.} To 
aſſert anew. Atterbury, 
To REASSU'ME. v. 4. [ reafſums, Latin. 
To reſume; to take again. Denham. 
To REASSU/RE. v. 4. | reaſſurer, Fr.] To 
free from fear; to 1evive from tecrour. Ph. 
REATE. , A kind of long ſmall graſs that 
grows in water, and complicates itſelt together. 
| Vallon. 
To REAVE. v. a. pret. reft. I hæpian, Sat.] 
To take away by ſtealth or violence. Carcu. 


Claremdin. 
Hale. 


REBAPTIZ A TION. f. [reboprijation, F. 
Renewal of baptiſm. Hosler. 
To REBAPTI-Z E. vv. a. [reboptiſer, Fr. re 


and boptize, ] * baptize again. , 
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liltun. 
To 
bur , 
atig.] 
ham. 
To 
Dryd. 
; that 
ether. 
alton. 
Sa.] 
(We 
Fr ' ] 
[ooker. 


Ir, re 


vliffts 
1 


REBTLLLIOUSN ESS. /. 


_ to unſay what has been ſaid. 
RECANTA'T] ON. /. from retant.] Retrac- 


TE. v. u. [rebattre, French.] To 
.To * beat to N to deprive of 


Creech. 
— fe | rebecy French; ribecca, Italian. ] 
A three ſtringed fiddle. : Milton, 
REBEL. . [rebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] One 
- who oppaſes lawful authority. Fenton. 
To REBEL. D. N. [ revello, Lat. ] To rife in 
oppoſition againſt lawful authority. Sag. 
REBELLER. / [from rebel. ] One that rebels. 
REBE'LLION. . { rebellion, Fr. rebello, Lat. 
from rebel. ] Inſurtection againſt lawful au- 
_ thotity. Milton. 
REBELLIOUS. 4. from rebel. Opponent 
to lawful auth rity. Derteronomy. 
REBE'LLIOUSLY. ad. | from rebellious. ] In 
poſition to lawful authority. Camden. 
from rebellious.] 
The quality of being rebellious. | 


% REBE'LLOW. v. =. [re and bellow To 


bellow in return; to echo back a loud noiſe. 
| - Dryden. 

REBOA'TION: . [reboo, Latin.] The return 

of a loud bellowing ſound. 

7 REBOU'ND. v. 2. [rebendir, Fr. re and 
Bund.] To ſpring back; to be reverberated; 
to fly back in conſequence of motion impreſſed 
and reſiſted by a greater power. 


back. . Prior. 
REBOU/ND. ſ. [from the verb.] The act of 
. flying back in conſequence of motion reſiſted; 
reſilition. n e bt 1” 
REBU'FF. /. [rebuFade, Frevebuffo, Ital.] Re- 
. percuſſion ; quick and ſudden reſiſtance. Milt. 
To REBU'FF. v. a. [fiom the noun.] To 
beat back; to oppoſe wich fudden violence. 
ToREBU'ILD. v. v. [re and build.] To re-edify; 
to reſtore from demolition ; to repair. Ticke/, 
REBU'K ABLE. @. [from rebuke.) Worthy of 
reprehenſion. - Shakſpeare. 
To REBU'KE. v. 4. [reboucher, Fr.] To chide; 
to reprehend; to repreſs by objurgation. Dey. 
REBU KE. /. from the verb | 
1. Reprehenſion ; chiding expreſſion; objur- 
gation. | Pepe. 


G In low language it ſignifies any kind of 


check L' Eftrange. 
REBU'KER. .. [from rebuke.] A chider; a 
reprehender. Hoſea. 


' REBUS. /. [rebus, Latin.] A word repreſented 


by a picture. 


Peacham. 


To REBU'T. v. x. [rebuter, Fr.] To retire 


back. Obſolete, Sperſer. 
REBU'TTER. / An anſwer to a rejoinder. 
To RECA'LL, v. a. fre and call.) To call 
back; to call again; to revoke. Hooker. 
RECALL. /. | from the verb.] Revocation 
at or power of calling back. ©. Dryden. 
ToRECANT. v. a. {recanis, Lat.] To retract; 
to recall; to contradict what one has once ſaid 
or done. Swift. 
ToRECA'NT. v. n. To revoke a poſition ; 
Swift. 
tation ;Weclaration contradictory to a former 
aration. 5 Stilling fleet. 


t- 
* 


2 1 « 


Ne uten. 
J REBOU' ND. v. a. To reverberate ; to beat 


REC ANT ER. /. [from recart.] One who re- 
cants. Sbakſpeare. 
To RECAPUTULATP. v. a. ſrecapituler, Fr.] 
To repeat the ſum of a former diſcourſe. More. 
RECAPITULA'TION. from recapitulate. ] 
Repetition of the principal points. South. 
RECAPUTULATORY. a. {from recapitu- 
late.] Repeating again. br Garret ſon. 
To RECARRY. v. 4. [re and carry.] Ta 


carry back. Walten. 
To RECE'DE. v. n. [recedo, Latin. ] 
1. To fall back; to retreat. Bentley. 


2. To deſiſt; to relax any claim. Clarendan. 
RECEIPT. f. [recoppum, Latin. }] 


i. The act of receiving. Wiſeman. 
2. The place of receiving. Matthew. 


3. A note given, by which money is acknow- 
ledged to have been received. 
4. Reception; admiſſion. Hooker. 
5. Reception; welcome. Sidney. 
6. Preſciiption of ingr. dients for any compo- 
fition.  Shakſpeare. 
RECEFVABLE. a. [from receive. ] Capable 
of being received. | pol. 
To RECEIVE. . g. [recevoir, Fr. recipie, L.] 
i. To take or obtain any thing as due. Shak. 
2. To take or obtain from another. Daniel. 
3- To take any thing communicated. Locke. 


4. To embrace intellectually. Locke. 
5. To allow. Hooker. 
6. To admit. Watts. 
7. To take as into a veſſel. As. 
8. To take into a place or ſtate. Mark. 


9. To conceive in the mind; to take intel- 
lectually. 1 Sbakſpeare. 
ro. To entertain as a gueſt, Milton. 


RECETVWEDNESS= . [from received. ] Gene- 


neral allowance. | ; 
RECETVER. f. [receweur, French. ] 


B oyle. 


1. One to whom any thing is communicated” 


by another. | Donne, 
2. Oneto whom any thing is given or paid.Spr. 
3. An officer appointed to. receive publicle 
money. | Bacon. 


4- One who partakes of the bleſſed ſacrament. 


Taylor. 


taking the goods which he ſteals. Spenſer. 


6. The veliei into which ſpirits are emitted 


from the ſtill. Blackmore. 
7. The veſſel of the air- pump, out of which 
the air is drawn, and which therefore receives 
any body on whieh 


To celebrate anew. Ben Fonſons 
RE'CENCY. ſ. [recens, Latin.] Newnels 3 
new ſtate. : Wiſeman, 
RECE'NSION. /. ſrecenfio, Latin.] Enume- 


ration; review. Evelyn. 
RECENT. a. [recers, Latin. ] 

1. New; not of long exiſtence. Woodward. 
2. Late; not antique. Bacon. 

3+ Freſh; not long diſmiſſed from. Pope. 


RECENTLY. ad. from recent.] Newly; 
freſhly. Arbuthnot. 
RECENTNESS. ſ. [from recent.] Neuneſs; 
freſhneſs, > Hale. 

| | : RECE'P- 


; 


5. One who co-operates with a robber, by 


experiments are tried. Bent. 
To RECELEBRATE. v. 4. [re and celebrate. 
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REFCEPTACLE. ſ. [receptaculum, Latin. ] 
A veſſel or place into which any thing is re- 
ceived. Spen ſer. 

RECEPTIBILITY. /. [receorus, Latin. ] Poſ- 
fibility of receiving. Glanville. 

RECEPTARY. /. Freceptus, Lat.] Thing re- 


- ceived. Not in ute. Brown, 
RECE'P TION. .. f[receptus, Latin. ] 
. The act of receiving. Brewn. 


2. The ftate of being received. 
3- Admiſſion of any thing communicated. Loc. 


4. Readmiffion. Milton. 
5. The act of containing. Addiſon. 


5. Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; en- 


tertainment. Hammond. 
7. Opinion generally admitted. Locke. 
8. Recovery. Not in uſe. Bacon, 


RECE'PTIVE. a. f receptus, Lat.] Having the 
uality of admitting what is communicated. G/. 
RECEPTORV. a: [receptus, Latin.] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. Brown. 
RECE'SS, /. [recefſus, Latin.] 
y. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing z ſecef- 
Kon. Prior. 
2. Departure. Glanville. 
3. Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; pri- 
vate abode. Milton. 
& Departure into privacy. Milten. 
- &, Remiſſion or fuſpenſion of any procedure. 


Bacon. 


Brown. 
Dryden. 


Hammond. 


6. Removal to diſtance, 
7. Privacy; ſecrecy of abode. 
8. Secret part. 


RECE'SSION. ſ. [receffio, Latin.] The act 


of retreating. 


Te RECHAN GE. v. a. [rechanger, French. ] 


To change again. Dryden. 
Jo RECHARGE. v. a. [recharger, French. ] 
1. To accule in return. _. Hovkere 


2. To attack anew. _ Dryden. 
RECHEA'T. ſ. Among hunters, a leſſon which 
the huntſman winds on the horn, when the 
- hounds have loſt their game. Shakſpeare, 
'RECIDIVA*TION. /. [recidivaus, Lat.] Back- 
fliding ; falling again. Hammend. 
RECIDI'VOUS. 2. {| recidrvus, Latin] Sub- 
ject to fall again. 
RE'CIPE. /. [recipe, Lat.] A medical 
tron. 
RECFPIENT. ſ. [recipiens, Latin. ] 
1. The receiver; that to which any thing is 
communicated. . Glanwille. 
4» The vel! into which ſpirits are driven by 
the ſtill. Decay of Piety. 
RECI'PROCAL. .a. [ reriprecns, Latin. } | 
i. Ating in viciſſitude; alternate. Milton. 
2. Mutual; done by ech to each. L*Eftran. 
3. Mutually interchangeadle. Watts. 
4. Reciproca! proportion is, when, in four 
numbers, the fourth number is fo much leſſer 
than the ſecond, as the third is greater than 
tde firſt, and vice-verſa. Harris. 
RECI'FROCALLY. ad. [from reciprocal. } 
Mutually; interchangeably. Newtong 
RECYUPROCALNESS. . [from reciprocal. ] 
Motual return; alternateneſs. Decay of Piety. 
To RECIPROCATE. v. . {reciprocus, Lat.] 


preſcrip- 
Suc ling. 


[ 


EC 


To act interchangeably ; to alternate. „ 
RECIPROCA'TION. J. eee 1 
1 1 ee 5 action inter changed. Toon, 

ION. . | rectjus in. ; 
cutting as en eee 
RECTTAL. /, [from recite. ] 

Js ee 3 1cheartal. 

2. Narration. Aud / 

3. Enumeration. | | _ 
RECITA'TION. /. [from recite. ] Repetition; 

rehearſal. | Hane 
RE CITATIVE. ? J {from recite.] A king 
RECITATTIVO. of tuneful pronunciation 

more muſical than common ſpeech, and Il 

than ſong ; chaunt. Dryde, 
To RECITE. v. 4. [recito, Lat.] To reheatſe; 

to repeat; to enumerate; to tell over. Aldi. 
RECTTE. ſ. Recital. Not in uſe. Temple, 
To RECK. v. n. [necan, Sax.] To care; to 
heed; to mind; to rate at much. Milt, 
To RECK. v. a. To heed; to care for. Sb}, 
RE'CKLESS. a. [necceleap, Sax.] Careleſs; 
beedleſs; mindleſs. Shakjpeare. Cuwley, 
RE'CKLESSNESS. T [from reck.] Careleil. 


Addiſon. 


neſs ; negligence. Sidr:y, 
To RE'CKON, v. a. [neccan, Saxon. ] 

1. To number; to count. Craſhaxy, 

2. To eſteem; to account. Hooker, 

3. To aſſign in an account. Romons, 
To RE'CKON. D. 7s 

1. To compute; to calculate. Addiſon, 

2. To Kate an account. Shakſpeare, 

3- To charge to account. Ben Jonſen. 

4. To pay a penalty. Sanderſon 

5. To call to puniſhment. Tillotſon, 


6. To lay ſtreſs or dependance upon. Temple, 
RE'CKONER. f. [from reckun.] One who 

computes ; one who calculates coſt. Camden, 
RE'CKONING. . [from reckn. ] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

2. Account of time. Sand ys. 

3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. Daniel, 

4. Money charged by an hoſt. &Shaiſpeare, 

5. Account taken. Kings, 

6. Eſteem; account; eſtimation. Hooker, 
To RECLAIM. v. a. [reclomo, Latin.) 

1. To reform ; to correct. ' Brown, 

2. [reclaimer, French. ] To reduce to ihe 


Kate deſired. Baccn. 
3. To recall; to cry out againſt, Dryden. 
4. To tame. Dryden, 


RECLATMANT. [from reclaim.] Contra- 
dicter. : Materland. 
To RECLYNE. v. a. [reclino, Latin. ] To lean 
back ; to lean ſidewiſe. Audiſon. 
To RECLUNE. v. n. To reſt; to repoſe; to :22n, 
RECLYNE. a. [reclinis, Latin.] In a leaning 
poſture, - Milton. 
To RE CLOSE. v. 3. [re and claſe.] To cl.ſe 
again. | | 5 Pope. 
7, RECLU'DE. v. a. Creclade, Latin. ] To 
open. Harveys 


 RECLUSE. 4. [reclus, French recluſus, Lat.] 


Shut up; reed. Decay of Pity, 
RECLU'SE. g. A retired perſon. | Hommind. | 
RIyCOAGULA'TION. /. Second e 
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RECO'GNIZANCE. fe [recogriſance, French. ] 


; ledgment of perſon or thing. 
- reg . Hooker. Shakſpeare. 


A'bond of record teſtifying the recogniſor 

5 owe unto the recogniſee a OR ae K 
ledged in ſome court of record. 

— Cowvel, 
7. RECOGN'ISE. v. a. [recogn:ſco, Latin. ] 
1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any perſon or thing. Dryden. 
2. To review; to re-examine. Scutb. 
RECOGNISEE.. . He in whoſe favour the bond 


is drawn. 


RECO'GNISOR. /. He who gives the recog- 


niſance. . 
RECOGNTTION. /. [recognitio, Latin. ] 

1. Review; renovation of knowledge. Hooker, 

2. Knowledge confeſſed. Crexo. 

4. Acknowledgment. Bacon · 
7, RECOIL. v. n. [ reculer, French. ] 

1. To ruſh back in conſequence of reſi ſtance. 


Milton. 
2, To fall back. Spenſer. 
4. To fail; to ſhrink. Shakſpeare. 


xECOT L. ſ. A falling back. : 
Jo RECOUN, v. 4. [re and coin. ] To coin 
over again. 
RECOINAGE. ſ. [re and coinage. ] The act 
of coining anew. Bacon. 
7 RECOLLE'CT. v. 4. [recollactus, Latin.] 
1. To recover to memory. Watts. 
2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. Dryden. 


3. To gather what is feattered ; to gather 


2021N. Boyle. 
RECOLLE'CTION. {. [from recollect.] Re- 
of notion; revival in the memory. Lo. 

D RECO'MFORT. v. 4. [re and comfort. ] 
1. To comfort or confole again. Sidney. 
2. To give new ſtiength. Bacon. 
75 RECOMME'NCE. v. a, [recommencer, Fr.] 


To begin anew. 


To RECOMME'ND. v. a. Lrecemmender, Fr. ] | 


1. To praiſe to another. Dryden. 
2. To make acceptable. Pope. 
3. To commit with prayers. As. 


NCOMMEND ABLE. 2. | recemmendable, Fr.] 
Worthy of recommendation or praiſe. Clanv. 
RECOMMEND ACTION. . [recommendation, 
French. 6 
1. The act of recommending. 
2. That which ſecures to one a kind reception 
from another. | Dryden. 
RECOMMENDATORY. a. [from recem- 
mend. ] That commends to ancther. Swift. 


 RECOMME'NDER. . {from recommend. ] 


One who recommends. Atterbury. 
T5 KRECOMMT T. 2. a. fre and commit. ] To 
commit anew. : 
To RECOMpA CT. V. 4. [re and compact. ] 
Is join anew, | X onne. 
ToRECOMPENSE. v. a. {recompenſer, F r.] 
1. To repay; to requite. 
2. To give in requital. | Remans. 
3. To compenſate ; to make up by ſomething 
equivalent. Kuolles. 
4. To tedeem; to pay ſor. Numbers. 
RECOMPENSE. . [recomperſe, French. ] 


Addiſon, 


Clarendon. 


Chronicles. 


K 


1 Reward; ſomething given as an acknow- 
ledgment of merit. Shakſpeare. 
2. Equivalent; compenſation. Clarendon 
RECOMPULEMENT. /. [re and com pilement. 
New compilement. Bacen. 
To RECOMPO'SE. v. a. recompeſer, French.} 
1. To ſettle or quiet anew. Taylor. 
2. To form or adjuſt anew. Boyle. 
RECOMPOSTITION. /. Compoſition renewed. 
To RECONCILE. v. a. I reconcilier, French. 
1. To make to like again. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make to be liked again. Clarendon. 
3. To make any thing conſiſtent. Locle. 
4. To reſtore to favour. Exettiel. 
RECONCILEABLE. a. [reconciliable, Fr.] 
1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. 
2. Conſiſtent; poſſible to be made conſiſtent. 
Hammond. 
RECONCTLEABLENESS. .. x 
1. Conſiſtence; poſſibility to be reconciled. 


2. Diſpoſition to renew love. * 
RECONCULEMENT. /. { from — 
1. Reconciliation; renewal of Kindneſs ; fa- 
vour reſtored. Miltom. 
2. Friendſhip renewed. Sidney. 
RECONCILER. /. [from reconcile.] 


1. One who renews friendſhip between others. 


2. One who diſcovers the conſiſtence between 


propoſitions, Norris. 


RECONCILIA'TION. ſ. [recorciliatic,, Lat. 


1. Renewal of friendſhip. ' 
2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppoſite ; 
ſolution of ſeeming contrarieties. Roger s. 
3. Atonement; expiation. Hebrews. 
To RECONDE'NSE. v. a. [re and condenſe, } 
To condenſe anew. Byyles 
RECO'NDITE. a. [reconditus, Latin. ] Secret 3 
profound; ahſtruſe. Felton. 
To RECONDU'CT. v. a. {reconduit, French. ] 
To conduct again, | Dryden. 
To RECON JOIN. v. 2. [re and canjoin.] To 
join anew. : B:yle. 


To RECO'NQUER. v. 4. [reconguerir, Fr.] 


To conquer again, Davies. 
To RECO'NSECRATE. v. & [re and conſe- 
crate.] To conſecrate ane w. Ayliffas 
To RECONVE'NE. v. a, {re and convene. ] 
To altemble anew. | Clarendon- 
To RECONVE'Y. v. a. [re and convey. ] To 
convey again. Dei bam. 
To RECORD. v. 4. [eecerdor, Latin. 
1. To regiſter any thing, ſo that its memory 
may not be loſt. Sbakſpearts 
2. To celebrate; to cauſe to be remembered 
. ſolemnly. | =” Fairfax. 
RECORD. f. Crecerd, French] Regiſter; 
authentick memorial. Shakſpeares 
RECORDATION. /. [recordatio, Lat. Re- 
membrance. Not in uſe. Shalſpeare. 
REC ORDER. /. {from record. 
1. One whale buſine's is to regiſter any 
events. | LE Donne. 
2. The keeper of the rolls in a city. Swifts 
2. A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument. S. du. 
To RECOU'CH. v. n. [re and ceuch, } To lie 
town again. Wein, 
| To 


Hamas 
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7 RECO' VER. . 4. [recouurer, French.) 
1. To reſtore from ſickneſs or diforder- Sidu. 


2. To repair. : Rogers. 
3. To regain; to get again. Knoles, 
4. To releaſe. | Timathy. 


To attain; to reach. Not in uſe. Sö. 

To RECO'VER. . . To grow well from a 

- diſeaſe or calamity. ; Milton. 

RECO'VER ABLE. a. [Creccuvralle, French. ] 
1. Poſſible to be reſtored from fickneſs. 


2. Poffible to be regained. Clarendon. 
RECO'VERY. . {from recover. ] 

1. Retftoration from fickaelſs. Taylor. 

2. Power or act of regaining. Shakſpeare. 


3. The act of cutting off an entail, Shatſp. 
To RECQU'NT. v. a. [reconter, Fr.] To le- 
late in detail; to tell diſtinctly. Shakſperre. 
RECOU'NTMENT. . [from recuunt.] Re- 
lation; recital. Cbalſpear:. 
RECOU'RED, for recovered, or recured. Sp. 
RECOU'RSE. ſ. [recurſus, Lat. recours, Fr. | 
. Frequent paſſage. Obſolete. Shatſpeare. 
Return; new attack. Brown. 
3. Application as for help or protection. Wos. 
4. Acceſs. ; Shakſpeare. 
RECRE ANT. @. {recrian!, French. ] 
1. Cowardly z meanſpirited ; ſubdued ; crying 
out for mercy. Spenſer. 
2. Apoſtate; falſe. Nliltox. 
To RE'CREATE. v. a. Crecree, Latin. 
1. To refreth after toil; to amuſe or divert 
in wearineſs. Tay lor. Dryden. 
2. To delight; to gratify. More. 
3. To relieve; to revive. Harvey. 
RECREA'TION. / from recreate. ] 
1. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in 
ſorrow or diſtreſs. | Sidney. 
2. Refreſhment ; amuſement ; diverſion. Hol. 
RECREATIVE. a: [from recreate. ] Refreſh - 
ing; giving relief after labour or pain; amuſ- 
ing; diverting. © | Taylor. 
RECREATIVENESS. ſ. [from recrcart:we. ] 
= The quality of being recreative. 
RECREMENT. / [recremen: um, Lat.] Droſs; 
ſpume; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. Boyle. 
RECREME'NTAL. a. | from recre- 
RECREMENTITIOUS. e ment.] Droſſy. 
To RECRI MINA TE. v. a. [re ander iminor, L.] 


To return one accuſation with another. Si ling. 


To RECRIMINATE. v. 4. To accuſe in re- 
turn. Unuſual. 5 South. 
RECRIMINA'TION. ſ. [recrimination, Fr. 
from recriminate.] Return of one accuſation 
with another. Government of the Tongue. 
RECRIMINA'TOR. /, [from recriminate. ] 
He that returns one charge with another. 
RECRUDE'SCENT. 2. [| recrudeſcens, Latin» } 
Growing painful or violent again. 
To RECRUTT. v. 4. [recruter, French. ] 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſupplies. 
* | . Dryden. Newton. 
2. To ſupply an army with new men. C/arcn. 


TRECRUTPT. . 3. To raiſe new ſoldiers. Ad. 


RECRUTT. . f from the verb.] 
1. Supply of any thing waſted. 


Clarendon. 
2. A new ſoldier, = 


Dryden. 


RECT ATN GLE. ＋. [ reFangle, 
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Fr. reffangy. 


las, Lat.) A figure which has one angle or 


more of ninety degrees, 12 
RECTANGULAR. 4. rectus and were 
Lat.] Right angled ; having angles of ninety 
degrees. Way, 
RECTA'NGULARLY. ad. [from refurg. 
dar.] With right angles, 8 
RE'CTIFIABLE. 4. [frum reify,} Can. 
ble to be ſet right. : 1 
RECTIFICA'TION. / [refifuatim, Fr.] 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. Farb 
2. In chymiſtry, re&ification is drawing any 
thing over again by diitillation, to make it yet 
higher or finer. , On!. 
To RECTIFY. v. a. [re&ifer, French. ] 7 
1. To make right; to retorm; to redreſs, Hock, 
2. Toexalt and improve by repeated diſtila. 
didn. 


N : Grew, 
R ECT ILIN EAR. 2 a. rectus and lin, 
RECTILUNEOUS, Latin. ] Conſiſting of 


right lines, Newton, 
RECTITUDE. / [refitude, French, ] 
I. Straightneſs; not curvity. 

2. Rightneſs; uprightneſs; freedom from 


moral curvity or obliquity. X. Charles, 
RE CT OR. /. Crecteur, F rench. ] 
1. Ruler; lord; governour. Aylfe, 


2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh, 
RE'CTORSHIP. Crectorat, Fr. from recti. 
The rank or office of rector. Szak/prare, 
RECTORY. . {from refor.] A rectery or 
parſonage is a ſpiritual living, compoſed of 
land, tithe, and other oblations of the people, 
ſeparate or dedicate to God in any congrega- 
tion for the 1tervice of his church there, and 
for the maintenance of the miniſter thereof, to 
whoſe charge the land is committed. Spe/man, 
RECUBA'TION. /. [recubo, Latin. ] The ad 
of lyiag or leaning. Bren, 
RECU'LE, for Rzcoir. [ reculer, Fr.] Spenſer. 
RECU'MBENCY. . {from recumbent. } 
1. The poſture of lying or leaning. Brew. 
2. Reit; repoſe, Locks, 
RECU/MBENT. a. ſrecumbens, Latin.] Ly: 
ing; leaning. Arbuthut. 
To RECUR. v. n. [recurro, Latin. ] 
1. To come back to the thought; to revie 
in the mind. Calany. 
2. [recourir, French. ] To have recourſe to; 
to take refuge in. Locle. 
To RECU RE. v. a. [re and cure.] To reco- 


ver from fickeſs or labour. Spenſer. 
RECU'RE. /. Recovery; remedyj. MKndlles 
RECURRENCE. 7 J. {from recurrent. ] Re. 
RECU'BRENCGY. © turn. Brown. 


RECU'RRENT. as recurrent, Fr. recurrens 
Latin. ] Returning from time to time, Harv. 


RECU'RSION. /. [ recurſus, L-] Return. Bg. 


RECURVA'TION. 2 /. [recurvo, L.] Flex- 
RECURVITY. ure backward, Frown. 
RECU'RVOUS. 4. [recurvus, Latin» ] Bent 

backward. Deerban. 


RECU'SANT. /. [recuſans, L.] One that t- 

fuſes any terms of communion or ſociety. Ci. 
To RECU'SE. v. n, Lrecuſo, Lat.] To 8 
A juridical word. 1 "= oF 


ned, 80805 ; rbud, Welſh.] Of the 


on 
e blood. Nerven, 
D REDA'RG UE. v. 4. [redargue, Latin. ] 
; fate. Not in uſe. Hakew1ll. 


To re | 

a RIED pmb caſſia. fo A plant. 
Apa. 57 A ſmall bird, ſo named 

from the colour of its breaſt, T homſon. 


REDCOAT. /, A name of contempt for a 


i Dryden. 

1 Kr DDEN. v. 4. [from red.] To make 

| red, VI ; Dryden. 
% REDDEN. v. u. - To grow red. Pope. 


| nEDDISH. a. [from red.] Somewhat red. 

| woe br bY ſ. [from reddiſh. ] Ten- 
dency to redneſs. : Boyle. 

REDDI'TION. /. [from reddo, Latin. ] Reſti- 
tution. | 2 : Howvel. 

REDDITIVE. g. [redditivus, Lat.] An- 

f an interrogative. 

15001 B. EP fort of mineral of the metal 
kind, of a tolerably cloſe and even texture; ſoſt 
and unctuous to the touch, remarkably heavy, 
and its colour of a fine florid, though not 

very deep red. Hi.. 
| REDE. , [ næd, Sax. ] Counſel; advice. Sh, 

7 REDE. v. a. [ hædan, Sax. ] To adviſe. Sp. 

D REDEE'M. v. a. { redimo, Latin, } 

1: To ranſome ; to relieve from any thing by 
paying a price. | Ruth, 
2. To reſcue; to recover. Shakſpeare. 
3. To recompenle ; to compenſate; to make 
amends for. Shakſpeare. 
4. To pay an atonement. Shakſpeare. 
. To fave the world from the curſe of fin. Mil. 

REDEEMABLE. a. [from redcem. ] Capable 

of redemption. 


REDEE'MABLENESS. ſ. [from redecmadls.] - 


The ſtate of being redeemable. 
REDEE'MER. /. | from redeem. } | 
1. One who ranſoms or redeeras. Spenſer. 
2. The Saviour of the world. Shatſpeare. 
To REDELI'VER. v. a. [re and deliver.) To 


deliver back. * 1845 Ayliffe. 
REDELFVERY. from redeliuer.] The act 
of delivering back. | 
To REDEMA'*ND. v. a. [redemander, French. ] 
To demand back. 5 Aadiſen. 
REDEMPTION. /. [redemption, French; re- 
tio, Latin. 0 
1. Ranſome; releaſe. Milton. 


2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death of 
Chriſt, 92 


Paid for ranſome. 1 apman. 
REDGUM. /. [from red and gm. ] A diſeaſe 
of children newly born. 8 * 
REDHO'T. . [red and ber.] Heated to red- 
bels. E Bacon. Newton. 
REDINTEGRATE., 4. | redintagratus, Lat.] 
" Reſtored; renewed ; made new. Bacon. 
REDINTEGRA'TION. [from redintegrate.] 
| 1+ Renovation; reſtoration. Decay of Piety. 
2. Keantegration chymiſts call the reſtoring 
any mixed body or matter, whoſe form has 
en deſtroyed, to its former nature and con- 
| flitution; | | Quincy, 
REDLEAD. / [red and lead.} Minium. Pea. 


Shakſpeare. . 
REDE'MPTORY. 2. [from redemptys, Latin. 
PC REDUCEMENT. /. The act of bringing back, 


RE'DNESS. ſ. [from red.] The quality of be 
ing red, Shakſpeares 
RE DOLENCE. } . [from redolent,] Sweet- 
REDOLENCY. y neſs of ſcent. Boyle. 
RE DOLENT. a. | redolens, Latin.] Sweet of 
ſcent. FS Sandys. 
To REDOU'BLE. v. a. [redoubler, French. ] 
1. To repeat in return. Spenſer. 
2. To repeat often.  Shakſpeare. 
3- To encreaſe by addition of the ſame quan- 
tity over and over. Addiſon. 
To REDOU'BLE. v. n. To become twice as 
much. . Addiſon. 
REDOU'BT. / \ redoute, Fr. ridotta, Ital.] The 
outwork of a fortification ; a fortreſs. Bacon. 
REDOU'BTABLE.- a. [redoubtable, French. 
Formidable; terrible to foes. Pope. 
REDOUBTED. 4. [redoubie, French. ] Dread 
awful; formidaole. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To REDOU'ND. v. n. [redundo. Latin. ] 1 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. Milton. 
2. To conduce in the conſequence. Addiſens 
3. To proceed in the conſequence. Addiſon. 
To REDRE'SS. v. a. [redreſſer, French. }] 
I. To ſet right; to amend. Milton. 
2. To relieve; to remedy; to eaſe. Sidney. 


REDRE'SS. /. from the verb.] | 


1. Reformation; amendment. Hookers 
2. Relief; remedy. Bacon. 
3. One who gives relief. Dryden. 


REDRE'SSIVE. à. Succouring; affording re- 


J RE'DSEAR. v. . If iron be too hot, it will 


red ſear, that is, break under the hammer. Mex. 
RE'DSHANK. /. [red and ſhank. Þ A bird. 
REDSTART, or RE'DTAIL. ſ. { pheenicurss, 
Latin. ] A bird. 1 1 - 
REDSTREAK. /. [red and freak] © 
1. An apple; cider fruit, Mortimer. 
2. Cider preſſed from the redſtreaæ. Smith. 


To REDU'CE. v. a. [reduco, Latin. ] 
1. To bring back, Obſolete. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To bring to the former fate. Milton. 


3. To reform from any diſorder. Clarendon. 
4. To bring into any ſtate of diminution. Boyle. 
5 To degrade; to impair in dignity. Tillatſon. 
6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or mean - 
neſs. | Arbuthnot. 
7. To ſubdue. Milton. 
8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach 
or power. | | 
9. To reclaim to order. Milton. 
10. To ſubje& to a rule; to bring into ; a claſs. 


ſubduing, reforming, or diminiſhing. Bacon. 
REDU'CER. . {from reduce.] One that re- 

duces. | Sidney. 
REDU'CIBLE. a. [from reduce.] Poffible to 

be reduced, South. 
REDU'CIBLENESS. J. [from reducible. |} Qua- 

lity of being reducible. Beyle. 
REDU'CTION. /. Creduction, French. ] 

1. The act of reducing. | Hale. 


2. In arithmetick, reduction brings two or 


more numbers of different denominations into 
one denomination. | 


REDU'CT1VE. a. [redudif, French. ] Hav- 
uu 
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R E E. 
ing the r of reducing. 5 e 
REDU'CTIVELY. zd. By reduction; by con- 
ſequence. | Hammond. 
| er. . [redundantia, Latin. ] 
REDU'NDANCY.{ Superfiuity ; 
abundance; exuberance. 
REDUNDANT. a. [redundans, Latin. ] 
1. Superabundant; exuberant; ſuperfluous. Ar. 


2. Uling more words or images than are uſeful. 
' Watts. 


atone 


 REDUNDANTLY. 2 [from redundant. ] 
ſuperfiuouſly ; ſupetabundantliy. 


To REDU PLICATE. . 4. Cre and dupli- 

cate.] To double. 

REDUPLICA'TION. . [| from reduplicate. ] 

The act of doubling. Dighy. 

REDU'PLICATIVE. 3. [reduplicatif, Fr.] 
Double. | Watts. 


RE'DWING. . A dird. © Ainſworth, 
To REE. v. a. To riddle; to ſift. Mortimer. 


To REE'CHO. v. 2. [re and echo.] To echo 


dack. Pope. 
REE'CHY. 3. [from reel. ] Smoky; footy 3 
tanned. | Sbalſpeare. 


XEED. /. {[necd, Saxon ; ried, German. ] 


1. A hollow. knotted talk, which grows in 


wet grounds. Raleigh. 
2. A ſmall pipe. Shakjpeare. 
Prior. 


3. An arrow. N 
REE' DEN. 0. I from reed.] Conſiſting of reeds. 


Dryden. 


To REEDIT V. v. 9. [reedifier, Fr.] To re- 


build; to build again. | Shakſpecre. 


REE DLESS. 4. [from reed.] Being without 


re2ds. p | | May. 
REE'DY. @. {from recd.] Abounding with 
reeds. Blackmore. 


REEK. ſ. [nec, Saxon. i 
1. Smoke; ſteam; vapour. Shakſpeare. 
2. A pile of corn or hay. Mortimer. 

Te REEK. v. . [heran, Saxyn.} To ſmoke; 
to Ream ; to emit vapour. Shakſpeare. 


REE'KY. a. {from reek.] Smoky; tanned; 


black. . Sbalſpeare. 


| REEL. / ſneol, Sax. ] A turning frame, upon 


which yarn is wound into ſkeins from the ſpindle. 

To REEL. v. a. {from the noun. ] To gather 
yarn off the ſpindle. Wilkins. 
Te REEL. v. n. [rollen, Dutch; regia, Swed.] 
To ſtagger; to incline in walking, firſt to one 
fide and then to the other. Sandys. 


REELE'CTION. J. {re and eleflivr.] Re- 


peated election. 1 8, 0 
To REENA'CT. . 2. [re and enaci.] To 
enact enew. | Arbutbnot« 
To REENFO'RCE. v. a. re and enforce, ] 
To ſtrengthen with new aſſiſtance. Collier. 
REENFO'RCEMENT. f. {re and enſerre- 
ment.] Freſh aſhitance. 5 ard. 
7* REENJO'Y. v. a. [re and enjey-· ] To en- 
joy anew or a ſecond time. Pepe. 
To REE'NTER. v. a. [re and enter.) To en- 
ter again; to enter anew. | Milton. 


To REENTHRONE. v. a. To replace in a 
one. | Southern. 


Glanville. 


- 5. ohh | 
WH REENTRANCE. J (re and enfronce.] The 


ac of entering again. 


ſuper. _ 


RE'FERENCE. /. [from er.] 


; To REFINE, VU. A. 


R EF 


KEERMOVUSE. /, [hnenemur 
To REEST ibid. 0 PET pay ab / 
1 =" 
TA“ . 7 1 
One that reeftablihes) Lm "<fobj 
STABLISHMENT. /. [from 7571 
The act of — 5 Ur 
REE VE. J. (x: reſtauration. 25 
J. Izenepa. Sax. ] A fie ol 
To REEXAMINE. v. ES ep ms 
To examine anew. . ' Ha 
To REFE'CT. w. a. Lc figur, Latin] To b. 
freſh ; to reſtore after hunger or faticue. Br, 
REFE'CTION, . [refediio, Latin.] Refreſh. 
ment after hunger or fatigue, Suh, 
REFE'CTORY. J [r:fe&oire, French] Room 
of refreſhment; eating room. Dryden 
To REF EL. v. a. |refello, Latin. ] To tefute; 
to repreſs, e Ben Jaſa. 
To REFER. v. a. [refers, Latin. 
1. To diſmiſs for information or judgment 


San.] A bit, 


Burny, 


2. To betake to for deciſion, Sbak(pear, 
3. To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. Bag. 
4+ To reduce as to a claſs. Bol. 
$+ In law, to ſubmit to arbitration; to propel 
to the determination of impartial men, with. 
out the forms of law. 8 
o REFER. v. 1. To reſpect; to have relz. 


no 


tion. : Burn, * 
REFEREE”. f. [from refer.] One to whun 
any thing is referred.  £'Efrayp 


1. Relation; reſpect ; view toward; 2llukon 
. Raleigh, 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal, Swift, 

REFERE'NDARY. g. jreferendus, L. ] Oneto 
whoſe decifion any thing is referred. Baca. 
To REFERME'NT, v. 4. [re and fernen. 
- To ferment anew. Blackmien, 
REFERRIBLE. 2. [from refer. ] Capable of 
being confidered, as in relation ro ſomething 
elſe. 4 | 2 Brown, 
To REFI'NE. v. a. [raffiner, French, ] 
1. To purify; to clear from droſs and rette. 
ment. Zechariah, 
2. To make elegant; to poliſh, Peach, 


1. To improve in point of accuracy or del. 
cacy. I Dryden, 
2. To grow pure Auaddiſn, 
3. To affect nicety. Atterbury, 
REFINEDLY. ad. [from refine.) With if. 
fected elegance. Dryden 
REFI'NEMENT. /. {from refine. a 
1. The act of puiifying, by clearing any thing 


from droſs. orris 
2. Improvement in elegance or purity» Swift 
3. Artificial practice. Rogers. 


4. Affectation of elegant improvement. Addi 


XEF TN ER. I. [from refine. ] 


I. Purifier ; one who clears from droſs or re- 


crement. Bacthe 
2. Improver in elegance. Sufi. 


3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. Addijotte 
To REFI'T. v. a. [ refait, Fr. re and ft.) To 
repair; to reftore after damage. 


l. 
Mauduuui 7 


thing 
Vor 7 is - 
Swift, 
Nager. 
Al 


dr on themſelves. 


3. That which is reflected. 


| OT. 3 n. [reflechir, French z re- 
5 2 17 n.] To throw back. Milton. 
LECI. v. 2. : 
od "throw back light. Shakſpeare. 
45 To bend back. . Bentley, 
Io throw back the thoughts upon the paſt 
Taylor. 


Prior. 


conſider attentively. 

g a : Gs reproach or cenſure, Smith. 

d. To bring reproach. Dryden. 
REFLECTEN I. 4. [ refleFens, Latin. ] Bend- 
ing back ; flying back. _ Digby. 
REFLECTION. / [from reflect. 
1. The act of throwing back. 
2. The act of bending back. Bentley. 
 Shakſpeare, 
tthrown back upon the paſt, Den. 

7 8 the mind e itſelf, Locke. 
6, Attentive conſideration. Fon. 


, Cenſure, Prior. 
REFLECTIVE. a. from reflect. ] 

1. Throwing back images. Dryden. 

2. Confidering things paſt; conſidering the 

| © operations of the mind. Priar. 

REFLECTOR. /. [from reti. ] Conſiderer. 

2 „ Boyle. 


REFLEX. a. [reflexus, Latin. } Directed back- 


Hale. Bentley. 


ward, 2 
REFLEX. I. [reflcxus, L.] Reflection. Hcoter. 
REFLEXIBILITY. /. I from reflexible.] The 


quality of being reflexible. Newton. 


 REFLEXIBLE. a. [from reflexus, Latin.] 


Capable to be thrown back. Cheyne. 


| REFLEXIVE. a. {refiexus, Latin, ] Having 


reſpeft to ſomething paſt. Hammond. 


REFLEXIVELV. ad. {from reflexive. ] In 
| Cov. of the Tongue. 
 REFLOAT, / Le and float. ] Ebb; reflux, Bac, 

Ts REFLOURISH. v. . [re and fleuriſh.] 


a backward direction. 


To flouriſh anew. x ilion, 


\TeREFLO'W. v. n, [refluer, Fr.] To flow back. 
| REFLU'ENT. as [ref/uens, Latin.] Running 


back. Arbuthnot. 
REFLUX. . [reflux, Fiench.] Backward 
courſe of water. Brown, 
REFOCILLA'TION. /. [refecillo, Latin. ] Re- 
ſtoration of ſtrength by retrethment. 


To REFO'RM. v. a. [refermo, Latin. ] To 


change from worſe to better. Vooler. 
7 REFORM. v. n. To paſs by change from 

worſe to better. 5 Atterbury. 
REFORM, [ French.] Reformation. | 
REFORMATION. /. [reformation, French. ] 
1. Change from worſe to better. Addiſon. 


2. The change of religion from the corruptions 
Altterbury, 


of popery to its primitive ſtate, 
REFORMER, /. {from reform. ] 

1. One who makes a change for the better; 

an amender. 


Popiſh corruptions and innovations. Bacon. 
To REFRACT. v. n. [refrafus, Latin.] To 
break the natural courſe of rays. Cheyne. 


| REFRA'CTION. /, [refraGion, French. ] The 


incurvation or change of determination in the 
body moved: in dioptricks, it is the variation 


of 4 ray of light from that right line, which it 


2 
WOE. 


*,.; 
3 


Cbeyne. 


a KX. Charles. Spratt. 
2. One of thoſe. who changed religion from 


REF 


would have paſſed on in, had not the denſity of 
the medium turned it afide, Newtons 

REFRA'CTIVE. a. from refraft.] Having 

the power of refraction. Newtons 

REFRA'CTORINESS. . [from refractory.] 
Sullen obſtinacy. Saunderſon. 

REFRA'CTORY. a. [refrafoire, Fr.] Obſti- 
nate; perverſe; contumacious. Bacon. 

REFRA“G ABLE. a. [ refragabilis, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of confutation and conviction. 

To REFRAIN. v. a. [ refrexir, Fr.] To hold 

back; to keep from action. Milton. 

To REFRAIN. v. n. To forbear; to abſt ain 
to ſpare. Hotter. 

REFRANGIBILITY. . [from refrangible.] 
Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their 
diſpoſition to be refracted or turned out of 
their way, in paſſing out of one tranſparent 
body or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRANGIBLE. a.: [re and frango, Latin, ] 
Such as may be turned out of its courſe, in 
paſſing from one medium to another. Locke. 

REFRENA'TION. /. [re and freno, Latin. }] 

. The act of reſtraining, 

To REFRESH. v. a. [refraiſc ber, French.) 
I. To recreate; to relieve after pain, labour, 
or care. Shakſpeare. 
2. To improve, by new touches, any thing 
impaired. | Dryden. 

3. To refrigerate; to cool. Ecclus. 

REFRE'SHER. /. {from refreſp.] That which 
refreſhes. | Tbcmſon. 

REFRE'SHMENT. /.. from refrefÞ.] * 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 

2. That which gives relief, as food, reſt. South. 

REFRIGERANT. 4. [ refrigerant, Fr. from 
refrigerate. ] Cooling; mitigating heat. Wiſem. 

To REFRIGERATE. v. a. [refrigero, Lat. 
To cool. ; Bacon. Brown. 

REFRIGERA'TION. /. [refrigeratio, L.] The 
act of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. ill. 

REFRI “GERA TIVE. a. [refrigeratorius, 

REFRIGERATORY. Latin. ] Cooling; 
having the power to cool. 6; 

REFRI'GERATORY. . 

1. That pa:t of a diftiiling veſſel that is placed 
about the head of a till, and filled with water 
to cool the condenſing vapours. Quincy. 
2, Any thing internally cooling. Mortimer. 

REFRIGE RIUM. f. [Latin.] Cool refreſn- 


ment; refrigeration. South. 
REFT. part. pret. of reave, : 
1. Deprived ; taken away. Aſcham. 


2. Preterite of reave. Took away. Spenſer, 
REFUGE. /. [refuge, Fr. refugium, Latin, ] 
1. Shelter from any danger or diſtreſs; pro= 
tetion. : Milton. 
2. That which gives ſhelter or protection. Dry. 
3. Expedient in diſtreſs, Shakſpeare. 
4+ Expedient in general. Motton. 
To REF UGE. v. a. [refugier, French.] To 
ſhelter; to proteR. * © Dryden. 


REFUGEE. J. [refugie, French. ] On? Who 


flies-to ſhelter or protection. . Dryden, ©: 
REFU'LGENCE. /. [from refulgent.] Splen«s © © 
dour; brightneſs. 3 
a8 © | . Siningg = 


— 


a 


R E G ; 
ſkining; glittering; ſplendid. Dryden. 
To REFUND. v. a. [rcfunds, Latin. ] 
it» To pour back. | Ray. 
2. To repay what is received; to reſtore. L'E/. 
REFU'SAL, /. from refuſe.] 
1. The act of refuling ; denial of any thing 
demanded or ſoiicited. Rogers. 
2. The preemption ; the right of having any 
thing before another ; option. Soft. 
To REF USE. v. a. [refuſer, French.] 
1. To deuy what is ſolicited or required. Shak. 
2. To reject; to diſmiſs without a grant. Shak, 
To REF USE. v. 2. Not to accept. Milton. 
REF USE. a. from the verb.] Unworthy of 
reception; left when the reſt is taken. Fell. 
RE'FUSE. /. That which remains diſregarded 
when the reſt is taken, Dryden. 
REFU'SER. /. [from refuſe.] He who refuſes. 
REFU'TAL. /. 1 refute.] Refutation. 
REFUTA'TION. ſ. [refutatio, Latin.) The 
act of refuting; the act of proving falſe or 
erroneous. | Bentley. 
To REFU'TE. v. a. [refuto, French.) To 
prove falſe or erroneous. Milton. 
To REGAIN. v. a. [regagner, French. ] To 
recover ; to gain anew. Dryden. 
REGAL. @. [regal, French; regalis, Latin. ] 
Royal ; kingly. Milton. 
REGAL. /. [regale, French.] A muſical in- 
ſtrument. Bacon. 
REGA'LE. ſ. [Latin.]J The prerogative of 
monarchy. 53 
To REGA'LE. v. a. Cregaler, French.] To 
refreſh; to entertain; to gratify, Pbilips. 
-REGA'LEMENT. ſ. [regalement, French. ] 
Refreſhment ; entertainment. 
REGA LIAN. ſ. [Latin.] Enſigns of royalty. 
 REGATITY. ſ. [regatis, Latin.] Royalty; 
ſovereignty ; kingſhip. Bacon, 
To REGA'RD. v. a. [regarder, French.] 
1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. Sh. 
2. To obſerve ; to remark. . Shakſpeares 
3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 
4. To obſerve religiouſly. Romans. 
5. To pay attention fo. Prewerbs. 
6. To reſpect; to have relation to. 
7. To look toward. F 
' REGARD. /. regard, French. ] 
1. Attention as to a matter of importance. Att. 
2. Reipect; reverence. Milton. 


Sandys. 


3. Note; eminence. Spenſer. 
4. Reſpect ; account. Hooker, 
5. Relation; reference, Watts. 
6. Look; aſpect directed to another. Dryden. 


7. Proſpect; object of fight. Shakjpeare, 

REGARDABLE. a. [from regard. 
1. Obſervable. Not uſed. Brown. 
2. Worthy of notice, Not uſed. Carew. 

REGARDER. /. { from r:gard. ] One that re- 
„ „ 

REGA RDFUL. a. [regard and full.] At- 
tentive; taking notice of. Hayward. 
' REGA'RDFULLY. ad. from regardful.] 

I. Attentively ; heed fully. 55 
2. Reſpectfully. Shakſpeare. 
. REGARDLESS. a. [from regard. ] Heedleſs; 
negligent; inattentives 


Philips. | 


Spenſer. 


REG 


REGARDLESLY. ad. [from »..\ 
Without he-d. from regardleſs] 
REGA'RDLESNESS. ſ. f fro 
Heedleſſneſs; e [rom regard 
RE'GENCY. /. [from regent.] 
I. Authority; government. Gu 
2. Vicarious government. Temple, 
3. The diſtrict governed by a vicegerent. Mt 
4. Thoſe to whom vicarious regality is intruſted, 
To REGE'NERATE. v. a. [ regeners, Latin ' 
1. To reproduce; to produce anew, Blackn 
2. To make to be born anew ; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriſtian life, Ai 
REGE'NERATE. a. [ regeneratus, Latin,] 
1. Reproduced. Shailteor 
2. Born anew by grace to a chriſtian life. Al. 
REGE'NER ATENESS. ſ. [from regenerat.) 
The ſtate of being regenerate. 
REGENERA'TION /. | regeneration, French,] 
New birth; birth by grace from carnal affe. 
tions to a chriſtian life. Tit, 
RE'GENT. a. | regent, French; regens, Latin. 
1. Governing; ruling. © Hale 
2. Exerciſing vicarious authority. Milt, 
RE GENT. . 
1. Governour ; ruler, , Milt, 
2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. bal. 
RE'GEN TSHIP. /. | from regen. ] 
I. Power of governing. 
2. Deputed authority. Shak(pean, 
REGERMINA'TION. . [re and germiration,] 
The act of ſprouting again. 
RE'GIBLE. a. Governable. 
RE'GICIDE. /. { regicida, Latin. ] 
I. Murderer of his king. Dryden, 
2. Murder of his king. Decay of Pity, 
RE'GIMEN. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] That care in diet and 
living, that is ſuitable to every particular courſe 
of medicine. Swiſh 
RE'GIMENT. f. [regement, old French.] 
1. Government; polity. Not in uſe, Hale. 
2. Rule; authority, Not in uſe. Hal. 
3. A body of ſoldiers under one colonel, Wal, 
REGIME'N TAL. 8. | from regiment. | Belongs 
ing to a regiment; military. 
RE'GION. .. [region, French; regio, Latin, 
1. Tract of land; country; tract ot ſpace. da 
2. Part of the body. Shakfpearts 
3. Place; rank. Shakſpeart 
RE'GISTER. ſ. [regiftre, Fr. regiſtrun. Lat. 
1. An account of any thing regularly kept. . 
2. The officer whole bulineſs is to write 2. 
keep the regiſter. 
To RE'GISTER. v. a. [regifrer, Fr.] : 
1. To record; to preſerve from oblivion by 
authentick accounts. Aladin. 
2. To enrol; to ſet down in a liſt, Miitin 
RE'GISTRY. /. {from regiſter. ] _ 
1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter, Graunt, 
2. The place where the regiſter is Kept: | 
3. A ſeries of facts recorded. Tempits 
RE'GLEMENT. |. [Fr.] Regulation. wy 
RE'GLET. ſ. [reglette, F rench. ] Ledge 0 
wood exactly planed, by which printers feparate 
their lines in pages widely printed. 
RE'GNANT. a. | French. ] Reigning; 1 
minant; prevalent; having powers ol 7 
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| aller ; engroſſer. 
To REGREE'T. DV. . 


RE'GULUS, 


FE” "REG 


ROE. v. a. [re and gorge.] 
3 up; to hee CT ns, 
O To ſwallow eagerly. 
3. To ſwallow back. | 
D REGRA'FT. v. 4. [regrefer, French. ] To 
graft again. 0 Bacon. 
DRECRANT. v. 4. [re and grant.] To 
grant back. 
T7; REGRA'TE. v. 4 


Dryden. 


1. To offend ; to ſhock. Derbam. 
2. To engroſs; to foreſtal. _ Spenſer. 


REGRA'TER. ſ. [regrattier, French. ] Fore- 


[re and greet. ] To re- 
ſalute; to greet a ſecond time. Shatſpeare. 
REGREE T. /. Retury or exchange of ſaluta- 
tion. Not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 


REGRE'SS. fo [regreſſus, Latin,] Paſſage 


back; power of paſſiug back. Burnet. 


7 REGRE'SS. v. 4. [regreſſus, Latin. ] To 


o back; to return. E rown. 


REGRESSION. . [regreſſus, Latin.] The act 


of returning or going back. Browns 


REGRETS. /. [ regret, Fr. regretto, Italian. ] 


1. Vexation at ſomething paſt; bitterneſs of 


reflection. Soutb. 
2. Grief; ſorrow. Clarendon, 
3. Diſlike; averſion. Decay of Piety. 


| 7: REGRE'T. v. 4. [regretter, French.] To 


repent ; to grieve at. Boyle. 


REGUERDON. /. [re and erdone] Re- 
by 0 ' Shakſpeare. 


ward; recompence. 
7 REGUE'RDON. v. a. | from 
To reward, 1 52 
REGULAR. 2. [regaularis, Latin.] 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the mode 
preſeribed. 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations. Pope. 
3. In geometry, a regular body is a ſolid, whoſe 
ſurface is compoſed of regular and equal figures 
and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal. 
4. Inſtituted or initiated according to eſta- 
bliſhed forms or diſcipline. 
5. Methodical ; orderly- 


the noun. ] 


Law. 


| REGULAR. {. [regulier, Fr.] In the Romith 


church, all perſons are ſaid to be regulars, that 

do profeſs and follow a certain rule of life, and 

obſerve the three yows of poverty, chaſtity, and 

obedience | Abyliffe. 
REGULA'RITY. , [regularite, French. ] 

1. Agreeableneſs to rule. 


2. Method ; certain order, Grew, 


| REGULARLY, ad. [from regular.] In a 


manner concordant to rule. Prior. 


ToREGULATE, v. 4. [regula, Latin.] 


1. To adjuſt by rule or method. Loc ke. 
2. To direct. Ct oh Wiſeman. 
REGULA'TION. from regulate.) 
1. The act of regulating. Rays 
2. Method; the effect of being regulated. 
REGULA'TOR. /. [from regulate. | 
1. One that regulates, Grew. _ 


2, That part of a machine which makes the 
motion equable. f 8 


and moſt weighty part of metals. Quincy. 


| 4 REGU'RGITATE.. v. a. Lre and purges, 


Milton. 


Ayliffe. 


Shakſpeare. 


Addiſon 3 


To REINSTA'L. v. a. [re and infal.] 


J. [Lat. regale, Fr. The ſiner 


— 


R E I z 


Lat.] To throw back; to pour back. Bentley. 
To REGU'RGITATE. v. . To be poured 


back. Harvey. 
REGURGITA'”TION. ſ. [from regurgitate. 

Reſorption ; the act of ſwallowing back. Sharp. 
To REHEA R. v. 4. [re and bear, ] To hear 


again. Addiſon. 
REHEARSAL. g. [from rebearſe.] 
I. Repetition ; recital. South. 


2. Therecital of any thing previous to publick 
exhibition. | 


2. To relate; to tell. y 

3- To recite previouſly to publick exhibition. 
To REJECT. Ve A. [ reje&tus, Latin. ] 

1. Lo diſmiſs without compliance with pro- 


poſal or acceptance of offer. Knolls. 
2. To caſt off; to make an abject. IJſaiab. 
3. To refuſe; not to accept. Locke. 
4. To throw aſide. Beattie. 


REJECTION. /. [reje&io, Lat.] The act orf 


caſting off or throwing aſide. Bacon. 
REUGLE. ſ. [rzigle, French. ] A hollow cut 
to guide any thing. Carew. 


To REIGN. v. a. [regno, Lat. regner, French. ] 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign authority. Cb. 


2. To be predominant; to prevail. Bacon. 

3. To obtain power or dominion. Romans. 
REIGN. /. [regnum, Latin, ] | 
I. Royal authority ; ſovereignty. Pope. 

2. Time of a king's government, Theron. 

. Kingdom ; dominions. Popes 

To REIMBO'DY. v. n. [re and imbody.] To 
imbody again. 1 Boyle. 


To REIMBURSE. v. a. [ re, in, and bourſe, 
French, a purſe.] To pay; to repair loſs or 
expence. by an equivalent. Sæoift. 

REIMBURSEMENT. /. [from reimburſe.] 
Reparation ; recompenſe; compenſation ; re- 
payment, Aylife. 

To REIMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [re and impreg- 
nate.) To impregnate anew, Browne 

REIMPRE'SSION. /. {re and impreſſion. } A 
ſecond or repeated impreſſion. 

REIN. ſ. [rejnes, French. ] 

I. The partof the bridle which extends from the 
horſe's head to the driver's or rider's hand. SH. 
2. Uſed as an inſtrument of government, or 
for government. Shakſpeares 
3. To give tbe Rxixs. To give licenſe, Milton. 
To REIN. v. a. from the noun. ] 


1. To govern by a bridle, Milton. 
2. To reſtrain ; to controul. Shakſpeares 


REINS. ſ. [renes, Latin. ] The kidneys; the 
lower part of the back. 55. 


FT 
To REINSE'RT. v. 4. | re and inſert.] To in- 


ſert a ſecond time, | 
To REINSPYRE. v. a: [re and inſpire.] To 
inſpire anew. | Dryden. 
1. To ſeat again. | Milton. 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. FShakſpeare. 
To REINSTA'TE. v. a. [re and inflate. ] To 
put again in poſſeſſion. diſun. 
To RETNTEGRATE. v. 4. [re and integer, 
Latin. ] To renew with regard to any ſtate or 
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quality; to repair; to reſtore, Baron. 
7% REINVE'ST. v. a. [re and inve?. ] To in- 


veſt anew. 


To REJOICE. . n. [rejcuer, Fr.] To be 


glad; to joy; to exult. Milton. 
Jo REJIOICE. v. a To exbllarate; to gladden ; 

to make glad. . Prior. 
REJOICER. /. [from rej9ice.] One that re- 


Joices. Tayt:r. 

To REJOIN. v. 2. [re/:indre, French. ] 
1. To join again. Br:<wvn. 
2. To meet one again, Pope. 


To REJOIN. 2. z. Jo anſwer to an anſwer. Dry. 


'REJOYVNDER. /. {from rejoin] | 
1. Reply to an anſwer. ___ Glanville. 
2. Reply; anſwer. Shakſpeare. 
REJO'LT. f. [rejai/ler, French.] Shock; ſuc- 
- cuſſion, 
REIT. /. Sedge, or ſea-weed. ” Bailey. 
To REITERATE. v. a. [re and itero, Latin. ] 
To repeat again and again. Smalridge. 
REITER A'TION. /. [ reiteration, Fr. from re- 
iterate, ] Repetition. Boyle. 
To REJUDGE. v. a. [e and judge.) To reex- 
amine; to review; to recall to a new trial, Pope. 
- Te REKUNDLE. v. a. {re and kindle. ] To fet 
on fire again. Cbeyne. Pepe. 
J RELA'PSE. v. n. [relapſus, Latin. ] | 
1. To flip back; to ide or fall back. 
2. To fall back into vice or errour. Taylor. 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 
ficknefs. Wiſeman. 
RELA'PSE. ,. [from the verb. 


1. Fall into vice or errour once 11 x 


2. Regreſſion from a tate of recovery to fick- 


neſs. Spenſer. 
3. Return to any ſtate. Shakſpeare. * 
Te RELA'TE, v. 2. [relatus, Latin. ] 

1. To tell; to recite. Bacon. 

2. To ally by kindred, Pope. 

3. To bring back ; to reſtore. * Spen/:r. 


To RELA'TE. v. n. To have reference; to 


have reſpect. 5 Locke. 
REFLA'TER. /. [from relate. ] Teller; narra- 

tor; hiſtorian. _ * Brun. 
RELA'TION.. /. [relaricn, French.] 

1. Manner ot belonging to any perſon or thing. 

2, Reſpect; reference; regard. Locke. 


3. Connection between one thing and another. 


| Sbatſpeare. 
4. Kindred; alliance of kin. 


man; kinſwoman. Swift. 


6. Narrative; tale; account ; narration. Dennis. 


RELATIVE. a. {relativus, Latin. ] 


1. Having relation; refpeQing. Locke. © 

2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as reſpecting 
ſomething elſe. | South. 

. Particular; poſitive, Not in uſe, Shak. 
RELATIVE. /. | 

x. Relation; kinſman. Taylor. 


2. Pronoun anſwering to an antecedent. Asch. 
- Somewbat reſpe&ing fomething elſe. Locke. 


3 . 1 as 
RELATIVELY. ad. from relative. ] As it re- 

ſpects ſamething elſe ; not abſolutely. Spra!t. 
RELATIVENESS. ſ. [from relaive.] The 
Hate of having relation. 


To RELAX. v. a. [ relaxo, Latin.] 


Soutb. 


Dryden. 
5. Ferſon related by birth or marriage; kinſ- 


REL 


1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe, 
2. To remit; to make leſs ſevere or 
3. To makeleſs attentive or labori 
4. To eaſe; to divert. 

5. To open; to looſe. 
To RELAX. v. . To be mild to be 
to be not rigorous. | Pri 
RELAX ACTION. 7. [ relaxation, French we 
1. Diminution of tenſion 3 the act of lake: 
8 | . Arbut bist 
2. Ceſſation of reſtraint. Brgy) 
3. Remiſſion; abatement of rigour. Rai 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application. 4 

RELA'Y. ſ. [relais, French.] Horſes on the 
road to relieve others. 

To RELEA'SE. Y. a. [ relaſeher, French,] 
1. To ſet free from confinement or fervitug, 


Mart bes. 


je Bars, 
rigorous. S. 
ous. Fan. fi. 


Milton. 
remiſs; 


2. To ſet free from pain. 
3- To free from obligacion, or penalty. 1; 
4. To quit; to let go. Drida, 
5. To relax; to flacken. Not in uſe. Hiby, 
RELEA'SE. /. [relache, Fr. from the verb.) 
1. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, or 
Pain. Prior. 
2. Relaxation of a penalty. | 
3. Remiſſion of a claim. Baca. 
4+ Acquittance from a debt ſigned by th; 
creditor. 
To RELEGATE, v. a. [releguer, French; 
relego, Latin.) To baniſh; to exile. 
RELEGA'TION. /. [relegatio, Latin. ] Exit; 
judicial baniſhment. Ayiife 
To RELENT. v. n. [ralentir, French.) 
1. To ſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard, Nam 
2. To melt; to grow moiſt. 9. 
3. To grow leſs intenſe. Deh 
4. To ſoften in temper; to grow tender; u 
feel compaſſion. Mut. 
To RELE'NT. v. a. 
1. To ſlacken; to remit. Obſolete, Sper, 
2. To ſoften; to mollify. Obſolete. Spee, 
RELE'NTLESS. . | from relint.] Unpitying 
unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs. Prin, 
RE'LEYV ANT. a. [Fiench. ] Relieving, 
RELEVA'TION. ſ. [relevatio, Latin.] 4 
raifing or lifting up. 
RELIANCE. /. {from rely.] Truſt ; depen. 
dence ;. confidence, Wredward, 
RE'LICK. /. [reliquie, Latin. ] 
1. That which remains; that which is kl 
after the loſs or decay of the reſt, It is ge 
nerally uſed in the plural. Sena. 
2. It is often taken for the body deſerted b 
the ſoul. | Milton. Pit 
3. That which is kept in memory of anothe 
with a kind of religious veneration. Addn 
RE'LICKLY. ad, from relict.] In the mate 
ner of relicks. Not uſed. Der. 
RE'LICT. /. . old Fr.] A widow; a wie 
| deſolate by the death of her huſband, Sal. 
RELIE'F. ſ. [relief, French.) 
1. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pan - 
or ſorrow. | UNA th 
2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. ** 


3. Diſmiſſion of a centinel from bis poſt, , 
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6. Caſt; manner, 
| 76 RELISH, v. 2. [from the noun.] 


- 


2 4. 


releciunis Jaw L.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
The prominence of a figure in ſtone or me- 
©1; the ſeeming prominence of a picture. Pope. 
4 The expoſure of any thing, by the proxi- 
of ſomething different. 


IEE VA BIE. 4. from relieve.] Capable of 
relief. 7 : Hale. 
| 04 RELIEVE. v. a. [relevo, Latin, ] 
1. To caſe pain or forrow. 1 
2, To ſuccour by aſſiſtance. Dryden. 


3. To ſera ſentinel at reſt, by placing another 
b Shakjpeare. 

To right by law. 

| 5 To — by the interpoſition of ſome- 


thing diſſimilar. Stepney. 
6. To ſupport 3 to aſſiſt. Brown. 


RELIEVER, . {from relieve.] One that re- 


leres. | Ropers. 
RELIEVO. f. I Italian.] The prominence of a 
| f figure or picture. : Dryden. 


7 RELI'GHT, v. 4. [re and light] To light 


anew, = : ; Pope. 
RELI'GION. |. [religie, Latin. ] | 

1. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of God, 

and expeQation of futuze rewards and puniſh- 


B OE n. 


ments. 
2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worſhip, as 
oppoſite to others. Tillotſon. 
RELIGIONIST. /. [from reli gion.] A bigot 
to any religious perſuaſion. © Swift, 


| RELIGIOUS. 4. [religieſus, Latin. ] 


1. Pious ; di ſpoſed to the duties of religion. Sh. 
2. Teaching religion. Motton. 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 
of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, Addiſon. 
4. Exact; ſtrict. | « 
8. Appropriated to ſtrict obſervance of holy 
duties. Law. 


| RELFGIOUSLY. ad. [from religious.) 


1. Piouſly ; with obedience to the dictates of 
religion. Drayton. 
2 Acearding to the rites of religion. Sbalſp. 
3 Reverently ; with veneration. D»ppa. 
4 Exactly; with ſtrict obſervance. Bacon. 
RELI'GIOUSNESS. / from religious.) The 
quality or ſtate of beipg religious. 3 
To * v. a, [relinguo, Latin. 
1+ To forſake; to ahandon; to leave; to de- 
ſert. | Davies. 
2. To quit; to releaſe; to give up. South. 
3. To forbear; ta depart from. - Hooker. 
RELYNQUISHMENTT. /, {from relinquiſh. ] 
The act of forſaking. South, 
RELISH. . _ relecher, Fr. to lick again.] 
1, Taſte; the effect of any thing on the palate : 
it commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte. Boyle. 
2. Taſte; ſmall quantity juſt perceptible. Sb. 
3 Liking; delight in any thing. Addiſon. 
2 Senſe ; power of perceiving excellence; 


Seed. 
8. Delight given by any thing; the power by 
_ pleaſure is — 12 85 2 


P pe. 


5 To — a taſte to any thing. Dryden. 
+ To taſte; to ee : i 
To fe z to have a liking. Shak. Boker 


re og . fs 


REM 


1. To have a pleaſing taſte, 
2. To give pleaſure. Shakſpeare- 
4. 0 Bice a flavour. . Wrwdward, 
RE'LISHABLE. a. | from reliſb.] Guſtable; 
having a taſte, 
To RELIVE. Vs No [re and live.] To revive; 
to live anew. Not uſed, a Spenſer· 
To RELO'VE. v. 4. [re and love.] To love 
in return. Not uſed. Boyle. 
RELU'CENT. 3. [relucens, Latin. ] Shining 3 
tranſparent. Thomſon. 
To RELU CT. v. n. [relufer, Latin.] To 
. ſtruggle again. Decay of Piety. 
RELU'CTANCE. 7 /, [relu#or, I.] Unwilling- 
RELU'CTANCY. 5 neſs; repugnance. Boyle. 
RELUCTANT. a. [relu&ans, Latin.] Un- 
willing; acting with repugnance. Tickells 
To RELU'CTATE. v. n. [ relu&sr, Latin.] To 
reſiſt; to ſtruggle againſt, Decay of Piety. 
RELUCTA'TION. /. [reluSer, Latin.] Re- 
pugnance; reſiſtance. Bacon. 
To RELU ME. v. a. To light anew; to rekin- 
dle. 4 | Popes 
To RELU'MINE. v. a. To light anew. Shak. 
To RELY*. v. n. [re and lye.} To lean upon 
with confidence; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; 
to depend upon. South. Rogers, 
To REMAIN. v. n. [remaneo, Latin. ] 
1. To be left out of a greater quantity or 
number. Fob. 
2. To continue; to endure; to be left in a 


particular ſlate. Milton. 
3. To be left after any event. Locke, 
4. Not to be loſt. | Spenfer. 
5. To be left as not compriſed. Locke, 


To REMAIN. v. a. To await ; to be left to. Sp. 
REMAIN. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Relick; that which is left. Generally 
uſed in the plural. | Pope. 
2. The body left by the ſoul. Pope. 
3. Abode; habitation. Not in uſe. Sbalſp. 
REMAINDER. a. | from remain.] Remain- 


ing; refuſe ; left. _ Shakſpeare, 
REMAILNDER. . | 
1. What is left. Bacon. 


2. The body when the ſoul is departed; re- 


mains. Shakſpeares 
To REMA'KE. v. a. [re and make.) To make 
anew. | Glanville, 


To REMAND. v. 4. [re and mando, Latin.}] 
To ſend back; to call back. 
REMANENT, / [remanens, Latin. ] The part 
remaining. | Bacon, 
REMA'RK. f. [remargue, French. ] Obſerva- 
tion; note; notice taken, Collier. 
To REMARK. v. a. [remarguer, French, ] 
1. To note; to obſerve, Locke, 
2. To diftinguiſh ; to point out; to mark. 
Not uſed. Milton, 
REMA*RK ABLE. a. [remargual le, French. }] 
88 ; worthy of note. Ralcigb. 
REMARKABLENESS. /. [from remar able. ] 
Obſervableneſs; worthineſs of obſervation. 


' REMARKABLY. ad. | from remarkable. ] Ob- 


ſervably; in a marper worthy of obſervation. 
REMARKER. /. [remarguer, French. ] Ob- 
ſeryer; one that remarks. Wares, 
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REME'DIABLE.. a. [from remedy.] Capable 


of remedy. 
REME'DIATE. a. [from remedy. ] Medicinal; 
affording a remedy. Not in uſe. Shakſp. 
REME'DILESS. a. from remedy. ] Not admit- 
ting remedy; irreparable; cureleſs. Raleigh. 
REME'DILESSNESS. /. [from remedileſs.] In 
curableneſs. | | 
RE'MEDY. ſ. [remedium, Latin. 

I. A medicine by which any illneis is cured. So. 

2. Cure of any uneaſineſs. Dryden. 

3. That which counteracts any evil. Locke. 
4. Reparation ; means of repairing any hurt. SH. 
To REMEDY. v. a. [remedier, French. ] 

1. To cure; to heal. Hooker. 
2. To repair or remove miſchief. LY 
To REMEMBER. v. a. | remembrare, Ital.] 

1. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. P/. 
2. To recoll ect; to call to mind. Sidney. 
3. To keep in mind; to have preſent to the 

Ftention. Locke. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or 
puniſhment. * Milton. 

5. To mention; not to omit. Ayliffe. 

6. To put in mind; to force to recollect; to 

remind. | . Sidney, 
7. To preſerve from being forgotten. Shak. 


REMEMBERER. . [from remember.) One 
who remembers. 


| Wotton. 
REME'MBRANCE. /. [remembrance, French. ] 
1. Retention in memory. Denham. 
2. Recollection; revival of any idea. Locke. 
3. Hon urable memory. Out of uſe, Shakſp. 
4. Tranſmiſſion of a fact from one to another. 
Addiſon. 

5. Account preſerved. Hale. 
6. Memorial. uk i, Dryden. 
7. A token by which any one is kept in the 
memory. - Shakſpeare. 
8. Notice of ſomething abſent. Shakſpeare. 
REME'MBRANCER. /. [from remembrance. ] 
1. One that reminds; one that puts in mind. Sh. 
2. An officer of the Exchequer. Bacon. 
To REME'RCIE. v. a. [remercier, French. ] 
To thank. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
To REMIGRATE. v. 2. [remigro, Latin. ] 
To remove back again. Boyle. 
REMIGRA TION. /,. [from remigrate. ] Re- 


moval back again. ge. —, 
Jo REM OR ATE. v. a. | remoror,L. | To hiader, 


To REMIND. v. a. [re and mind.] To put 
in mind; to force to remember. South. 
REMINISCENCE. g. [reminiſcens, Latin. ] 
Recollection; recovery of ideas. Hale. 
REMINISCE'NTIAL. a. | from reminiſcence.] 
Relating to reminiſcence. Brown. 
REMLSS. 4. [remis, French; remiſſus, Latin. ] 
1. Not vigorous; ſlack, Weedvard. 
2. Not careful; flothful.  Shaiſpeare. 
3. Not intenſe.” Roſcommon. 


REMI'SSIBLE. 4. {from remit. ] Admitting 


forgiveneſs. 


REM“ SSTON. F [remiſſon, Fr. remiſſo, Lat.] 


1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. Bacon. 
2. Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. Weodward, 
3. In phyſick, remiſſion; is when a diſtemper 

abates, but does not go quite off before it re- 

turns again. - 


« } ” 
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4. Releaſe. 


5. Forgiveneſs ; pardon. 


Addiſon, Swiſh, 


REMI'SSLY. ad. { trom remiſs.) Taylor, 


1. Careleſly ; negligently ; with 

tention, : 5 2 = wh 

2. Not vigorouſly ;/ not with ardour or ea 
.. neſs; ſlackly. 


her, 
ger. 
Clarendon. 


REM I'SSNESS. /. from remiſs.) Careleſneſs ; 


negligence ; coldneſs; want of ardou 
To'REMITT. v. a. [remitto, Latin, ] 
1. To relax; to make leſs intenſe, Milti 
2. To forgive a puniſhment. Dryden, 
3. [remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault. Shot, 
4+ To give up; to reſign, Hayward. 
5. To defer; to refer. Gov. of the Ting, 
6. To put again in cuſtody. Dryzer, 
7. To ſend money to a diſtant place. Aadiſm, 
8. To reſtore. Not in uſe. Hayward, 
To REMIT. v. . | 
1. To flacken ; to grow leſs intenſe. Bryn; 
2. To abate by growing leis eager. Seuth, 
3. In phyſick, to grow by intervals leſs violent, 
REMIY TMENT. /. [from remit. | The act of 
remitting to cuſtody. 
REMITTANCE. ſ. [from remit.] 
1. The act of paying money at a diſtant place, 
2. Sum ſent to a diſtant place. Addiſmns 
REMI'TTER. f. [remettre, French. ] 
I. One who remits, or procures the convey: 
. "ance and payment of money. | 
2. [In common law.] A reftitution of one 
that hath two titles to lands or tenements, 
and is ſeiſed of them by his latter title, uato 
his title that is more ancient, in caſe where 
the latter is defective. 1. Copel, 
REMNANT. /. [from remanent. ] Reſidue; 
that which is left. Sbabſpeari. 
RE MNANT. a. Remaining; yet left. Prin. 
REMO'LTEN. part. | from remeit.] Melted 
again. Bacin, 
REMO'NSTRANCE. ſ. [remonſirance, Fr.] 
1. Show; diſcovery. Not in uſe. Sbhaiſp, 
2. Strong repreſentation, Hocber. 
To REMO NSTRATE. v. n. Lremonſtro, Lat.) 
To make a ſtrong repreſentation. 
RE'MORA. |. [Latin.] 
1. A let or obſtacle. _ h 
2. A fiſh or kind of worm that ſticks to ſhips, } 
and retards their paſſage through the water. Gre, 


r. Roger * 


REMO'RSE. ſc [remorſus, Latin. 
1. Pain of guilt. Clarendin. 
2. Tenderneſs; pity ; ſympathetick ſorrow. 5p. 
REMO'RSEFUL. a. | remorſe and full. Ten- 
der; compaſſionate. Shakſpeare. 
REMO'RSELESS. 4. [from remorſe. ] Unpl- 
tying ; cruel; ſavage. Milton. South. 
REMO'TE. 3. [remotus, Latin. ] 
1. Diſtant in time; not immediate, Locle. 
2. Diſtant in place; not at hand. Milton. 
3. Removed far off; place not near. Mi. 
Foreign. 
5 Diſtant in kin; not cloſely connected. . 
6. Alien; not agreeing. ee 
7. Abſtracted. gon gs 
REMO'TELY. ad. I from remote. ] Not ne 
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+ ſtate of being removed; remotenels. 
REMOVER. / [from remove. One that re- 


REN 


O'TENESS. /. [from remote. ] State of 
we remote z diſtance; not nearneis. Boyle. 
REMU'TION. fe [from remotus, Latin.] The 


alt of removing; the itate of being removed 


iſtance. 8 Brown. 
MOVABLE: 4. [from remove. | Such as 
may be removed. | Spenſer. 
REMOVAL. / [from rem ve. 
1. The act of putting out of any place. Hooker. 
2. The act of putting away. Arbut b not. 
3. Diſmiffion from a poſt. Sevift. 
4. The ſtate of being removed, Locke. 
7 REMOVE. v. 4. [removeo, Latin. ] 
. To put from its place; to take or put away. 


2. To place at a diſtance. Locke. 
To REMO'VE, VU, Ne 
1. To change place. x | 
2. To go from one place to another. Dryden. 


REMO VB. J. {from the verb.] | 
1, Change of place, | ; 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. G/anoille, 
4. Tranſlation of one to the place of another. Sh. 
4. State of being removed. Lockes 
5. Act of moving a cheſs-man or draught. 


b. Departure; act of going away. Valler. 
7. The act of changing place. Bac'n. 
8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation, Cocke. 
9. A ſmall diſtance. | Rogers. 


10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon dif- 
ferent feet. | Swifts 
11. A diſh to be changed while the reſt of 
the courſe remains. 
REMOVED. particip. a. Remote; ſeparate 
from others. Shakjpeare. 
REMO'VEDNESS. ſ. [from remewed. ] The 
Shakſp. 


moves. Bacon. 
D REMOUNT. v. n. [remonter, French. ] 
To mount again. 1 Dryden. 
REMU'NERABLE. 2. [from remunerate.] 
Rewardable. 
70 REMU'NERATE. v. a. [remunero, Lat.] 
To reward ; to repay ; to requite. Beyle. 
REMUNER A'TION. / [remuneratio, L.] Re- 
ward; requital ; recompenſe; repayment. Bro. 
REMUNERATIVE. a. [from remunerate.] 
Exerciſed in giving rewards. Boyle. 
To REMU'RMUR. v. a. [re and murmur. ] 
To utter back in murmurs; to re: eat in iow 
hoarſe ſounds. » Pope: 
70 REMU'RMUR. v. . [remurmuro, L. ] To 
murmyr back; to echo a low hoarſe ſound, Dr. 


name of a fox in fable. Dryden. 
RENA'SCENT. a. [renaſcens, Latin. ] Pro- 
duced again; riſing again into being. 
RENA'SCIBLE. a. [renaſcor, Latin. ] Poſiible 
to be produced again. 


T5 RENA'VIGATE. v. 4. [re and navigate. 


To fail again. 

REN COUNTER. . [rencontre, French.] 
1. Claſh z colliſion. i Collier. 

2. Perſonal oppofition. Addiſon. 
3+ Lodſe or caſual engagement. Addiſon. 
4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 


To RENCOUNTER. v. n. [rencontrer, Fr.] 


RE NNETING. 
To RENOVATE. v. 4. 
RENARD. ſ. Lrenard, a fox, French. ] The 


-RENO'WNED. particip. a, [from renetun. 
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REN 


1. To claſh ; to collide, = 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3- To ſkirmiſh with another, 

4+ To fight hand to hand. 

To REND. v. a. pret. and part. paff, rent. 
[nenan, Saxon.] To tear with violence; 
to laceratè. | Popes 

RENDER. . [from rend.] One that rends; 
a tearer. | 

To RE'NDER. v. a. [rendre, French. ] 


* 


1. To return; to pay back. Locke, 
2. To reitore ; to give back. Aadiſon. 
3. To give upon demand. Proverbs. 


4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. Soutb. 
5. To repreſent ; to exhibit, Shakſpeares 
6. To tranſlate. ; Burnets 
7. To ſurrender; to yield; to give up. Claren. 
8. Jo offer; to give to be uſed. Watts. 

RENDER. /. [from the verb.] Surrender. Sh, 

RE'NDEZVOUS. /. {rendez wous, French. 1 
1. Aſſembly ; meeting appointed. Raleigb. 
2. A ſign that draws men ogetner. Bacon. 
3+ Place appointed for aſſembly. larendons 

To RENDEZVUUS. v. n. [trom the noun. ] 
To meet at a place appointed. . 

RENDLT ICON. from render. ] Surrender- 
ing; the act of yielding. 

1 c . [renegado, Spaniſh. ] 
1. One that apoſtatizes from the faith; an 
apoſtate. Addiſon. 
2. One who deſerts to the enemy; a revoſter. 

To RENE'GE. v. a. { renego, Latin; renier, 
French. ] To diſown. King Charles. 

To RENE W. v. a. [re and new. 

1. To renovate; to reſtore the former ftate. Heb. 
2. To repeat; to put again in alt. Dryden. 
3. To begin again. Dryden. 
4. In theclogy, to make anew; to transform 

. to newilite. | Romans. 

RENE“ WABLE. a. [from renezo.] Capable to 
bẽ renewed. Swift. 


RENE'WAL. /. [from renew. ] The act of 


renewing ; renovation. Forbes. 
RE'NITENCY. . {from renitent.] That re- 
ſiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, 
or are impelled one againſt another. Quincy. 


RENUTTENT. a. | renitens, Lat.] Acting againſt 


any impulſe by elaſtick power. 
RENNET. /. A ferment. 
RE'NNET. : . A kind of apple. 
Mortimer. 
[renswo, Latin. ] To 
renew; to reſtore to the firſt ſtate. Thomſon, 
RENOVA'TION. . [renovatio, Latin. ] Re- 
newal; the act of renewing. Bacon. 


Ray. 


To RENQU*'NCE. v. a. [renoncer, Fr. renun- 


cio, Lat.] To diſown; to abnegate. Dryden. 
To RENQU'NCE. v. 2. To declare renuncia- 
tion. „ Dryden. 
REN OU NCEMENT. . [ from renounce. Act 
of renouncing; renunciation. Shakſpeares 


RENO'WN. . [renomme, French. ] Fame; 


celebrity; praiſe widely ſpread. Waller, 
To RENO'WN. . a. {rencmmer, Fr. from the 
noun. ] To make famous. Pope. 


Famous; 


REP 


Fzmous ; celebrated; eminent; famed. Dry. 
RENT. /. [from rend.] A break; a laceration. 
To RENT. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear; 

to lacerate. Ecclus. 
To RENT. v. n. To roar; to bluſter. Hadib. 
RENT. /. [ rente, French. ] 

1. Revenue; annual payment. Pope. 

2. Money paid for any thing held of another. Pr. 
To RENT. v. a. { renter, French, ] 

1. To hold by paying rent. © Addiſon, 

2. To ſet to a tenant. 
RENTABLE. 2. [from rent.] That may be 
_ rented, 
RENTAL. /. 
. of rents. 
RENTER. ſ. {from ren.] He that holds by 
paying rent. Locke. 
RENVERSED. a. [renverſe, Fr.] Overturned. 
| Spenſer. 

RENUNCIA'TION. ſ. [renunciatio, pr 

The act of renouncing. aylor. 
To REORDAAIN. v. a. [reordainer, Fr.] To 

ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome defect in 

the commiſſion of the ordainer. 
' REORDIN A'TION. /. {from reordain.] Re- 
petition of ordination. A'terbury. 
To REPACIFY. v. a. [re and pacify.] To 
pacify again. Daniel. 
To REPAIR. v. a. [reparo, Lat, reparer, Fr.] 
1. To reſtore after injury or dilapidation. Clar. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. Mil. 

3. To fill up anew, by ſomething put in the 

piace of what is loſt, Milton. 
REPAIR. {. [from the verb.] Reparation ; ſup- 

ply of lofs ; reſtoration after dilapidation. Wilk. 
To REPAIR. u. . {reparrery French.] To 

go to; to betake himſeif. | Pope, 
REPAYR. /. [repaire, French, ] 

1 Reſort; abode. Dryden, 

2. Act oſ betaking himſelf any whither. Clar. 
REPAYRER. /. [from repair. ] Amender 

reftorer. South. 
REPA'NDOUS. 4. [repardas, Latin.) Bent 
. upward, | Brewn. 
REPARABLE. a. [repprabilis, Latin. ] Ca- 

pable of being amended, retrieved, or ſupplied 
by ſomething equivalent. Bacon. 
REPARABLY. ad. {from veparable.] In a 

manner capable of remedy by reſtoration, a- 

mendment, or ſupply. fn 


[ from rent. ] Schedule or account 


2. Food; victuals. Sbatſprare. 
To REPA'ST. v. a. Crepaiſtre, Fr. from the 
.. Noun. ] To feed; to feaſt. * * Shakfpeare. 
REP A'STURE. J. [re on paflure.] Entertain 


— 


REPERCU'SSIVE. a. [repercufif, French, 
1. Having the power of driving back, or ca: 


REP 


ment. Not in uſe, Shatfpe 
To REPA'Y. v. a. [repayer, French, ] prare, 
1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in 
revenge. | 
2. To recompenſe. 
3. To requite either good or ill. 
4. To reimburſe with what is owed. 
RE PAYMENT. ſ. [from repay.] 
1. The act of repaying, 
2. The thing repaid. Arbuthns 
To REPEA'L. wv. a. [ rebeller, French. ] Wo 
1. To recall. Out of uſe. Shakſpeare 
2. To abrogate; to revoke. Dryde, 
REPEAL. ſ. [from the verb.] | ; 
1. Recall from exile. Not in uſe. 
2. Revocation ; abrogation, 
To REPEATT. v. a. [repers, Latin, ] 
1. Toiterate; to uſe again; to do again, l. 
2. To ſpeak again. Hose 
3. To try again. Dyder 
4. To recite; to rehearſe. Misa. 
REPEATEDLY. ad. [ from repeated.] Oer 
and over; more than once. Stephens, 
REPEA'TER. /. f from repeat. ] 
1. One that repeats ; one that recites, 
2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will, by 
compreſſion of a ſpring. | 
Jo REPE'L. v. a. [repello, Latin, } 
1. To drive back any thing. 
2. To drive back an aſſailant. 
To REPEL. v. n. 
1. To act with force contrary to force impreſſed, 
2. In phy fick, to repe/ in medicine, is to prevent 
ſuch an afflux of a fluid to any particular partas 
would raiſe it into a tumour. Quin) 
REPE'LLENT. . Frepellens, Lat.] An appli 
cation that has a repelling power. Viſenon. 
REPELLER. /. [from repe/. ] One that repel. 
To REPE'NT. v. u. [repentir. French. ] 
1. To think on any thing paſt with ſorrow, 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. Shak, 
3. To have ſuch ſorrow for fin, as produces 
amendment of life. Matthew, 
To REPENT. u. 4. | 
1. To remember with ſorrow. Shakſpears 
2. To remember with pious ſorrow. Dent, 
3. It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. Pri, 
REPE'NTANCE. / { repentarice, F. from repert.| 
1. Sorrow for any thing paſt. Low, 
2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newnels d 
life; cenitence, _ _ Wiigft 
REPE'N I ANT. a. [repertant, French. ] 
1. Sorrowful for the paſt. 0 
2. Sorrowful for ſin. Miltin, 
3. Expreſling ſorrow for fin. S hakjpeart, 
To REPEO'PLE. v. a. [re and pirple.) 10 
ſtock with people anew, Halt 
To REPERCU'SS. v. a. | repercuſſus, Lat.] To 
beat back; to drive back. Not in uſe. Bacon. 
REPERCU'SSION. / Crepercuſſa, Lat.] The 
act of driving back; rebound. Bacon. 
French. 
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2. Repellent. Bacon. 
3. Driven back; rebounding. Thomſott 
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zned by finding» Dis. 
An TOR V. ſe [repertorium, Latin.] A 
treaſury 3 2 magazine; a ſtorehouſr. 
REPETI'TION. J. [repetitio, Latin. ] 
1. Iteration of the ſame thing. Arbechret. 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. Hock. 
' The act of reciting or rehearfing. Shak/. 
4. Recital. | Chapman. 
Ty REPLNE. v. 3. [re and pine.] To fret; 
to ver himſelf; to be di ſcontented- Jemple. 
REPINER. . from repine. } One that rets 
or murmurs. 
TREPLA'CE. v. a. [ replacer, Fr. re and place.] 
1. To put again in the former place. Bacon. 
2. To put in a new place. Dryden. 


7; REPLAI'T. v. a+ [re and plait.] To fold 


Dryden. 


one part often over another. 


Je REPLA NT. v. a. [ replanter, French. J To 


plant aney- . Bacon. 
REPLANTA'TION. f. [from replant. ] The 

aft of planting again. = 
T9 REPLENISH. VU. 4. [re and plenus, Lat.] 
1. To ſtock; to fill. : Milton. 
2. To finiſh 3 to conſummate ; to complete. 
Not proper, nor in uſe. Shakjpeares 
ToREPLE'NISH. v. n. To be ſtocked. Becon. 
REPLE'TE. 4. [repletus, Latin. | Full ; com- 
pletely filled.  * Bacon. 
REPLE'TION. /. [repletion, French. ] The 

ſtate of being over tull. Arbutbnot. 


REPLEVIABLE. a. [replegiabilis, barbarous 


Latin. ] What may be replevined. 
T REPLE'VIN. 2 v. 4. [replegio, low Latin. ] 
TREPLE'VY, To take back or ſet at li- 
erty, upon ſecurity, any thing ſeized. Hudib. 
REPLICA'TION. . [replico, Latin. 
1. Rebound; repercuſſion. Not uſed. Shak. 
2. Reply; anſwer. Broome, 


To REPLY”. v. u. [repliquer, F re] To anſwer; 


to make a return to an anſwer. Atter. 


To REPLY”. v. a. To return for an anſwer. 


Milton. 

REPLY”. J [repligue, Fr.] Anſwer; return to 

an anſwer. | 8 Watts. 
REPLY'ER. /. [from reply.] He that makes 

a return to an anſver. : Bacon. 
To REPOLISH. v. a. [repolir, Fr. re and po- 
Ib.] To poliſh again. Donne. 
70 REPORT. g. a. [rapporter, French. ] 

1. To noiſe by popular rumour, Sbalſpeare. 

2. To give repute, Timothy. 
3. To give an account af. Nebemia h. 

4. To return; to rebound; to give back. Bac. 
REPORT. J. [from the noun. ] 
. Rumour ; popular fame. 

2. Repute ; public character. Shalſpeare. 
.» Account returned, Maccabees. 

4 Account given by lawyers of caſes. Watts. 

5. Sound; loud noiſe; repercuſſions Bacon. 


REPORTER. . [from report. ] Relater; one 


that gives an ac count. Hayward, 
REPO'RTINGLY, ad, [ from reporting. ] By 

common fame, _ * Shakſpeare, 
REPO'SAL. J. [from repeſe.] The act of re- 
poſin Fs \ Shakſpeare. 


. WMion, 


REP a 


2. To place as in confidence or truſt. Negem. 
3. To lodge; to lay up. Woodward. 
To REPO'SE. v. n. [repoſer, French. 


1. To ſleep; to be at reſt. Chapman, 

2. To reſt in confidence. Stat peare. 
REPO'SE. / Crepes, French. ] "Hy 
1. Sleep; reſt; quiet. Philips. 

2. Caufe of reſt. Dryden, 


REPO'SEDNESS, J. [from repoſed. ] State of | 


being at ref, 
To REPO'SITE. v. 4. [rrpoſitus, Lat.] To lay 
up; to lodge as in a place of ſafety. Derbam. 


REPOSTTION. / [from repeſte.] The act of 


Wiſeman. : 


replacing. 
REPO'SLITOR Y. i. [repofiterium, I. at.] A place 
where any thing is ſafely laid up. Rogers. 
To REPOSSE'SS. v. a. [re and poſſeſs.} To 
poſſeſs again. enſer. 
To REPREH END. v. a. [reprebendo, Latin. 


1. To reprove; to chide. Sbal ſpeare. 
2. To blame; to cenſure. Phils. 
3. To detect of fallacy. Bacon. 
4. To charge with as a fault. Bacon. 


REPREHEN DER. /. from reprebend.] Bla- 
mer; cenſurer. Holter. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE. a. Lreprebenſible, French. ] 
Blameable; culpable; cenſurable. 
REPREHENSIBLENESS. /. ¶ from repreben- 
ſible.] Blameableneſs; culpableneſs. 
REPREHE'NSIBLY, ad. from reprebenſible.] 
Blameably; culpably. | 
REPREHE'NSION. / [reprebenfio, Lat.] Res 
proof; open blame. Hammond. 
REPREHE'NSIVE. a. [| from reprebend.] Gi- 
ven to reproof. 
To REPRESENT. v. a. [repreſento, Latig.] 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited werg 
. preſent. Milton. 
2. To geſcribez; to ſhow in any particular 
charaQter. Us _  Addifen, 
3. To fill the place of another by a vicarioug 
character; to perſonate. | s 
4+ To exhibit to ſhow. | 
5. To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narra- 
tions. + 2, -- 5"  Bacay of an 
REPRESENTA'TION. ſ. | repreſentation, Fr.] 
I. Image ; likeneſs. Stil ing fleet. 
2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious character. 
3. Reſpect ul declaration. 7 


REPRESE'NTATIVE. 4. [repreſentatif, Fr.] 


1, Exhibiting a ſimilitude.  Atrerbury; 
2. Bearing the character or power of another. 
© 1: 0 


REPRESENTATIVE. /. 


1. Oneexhibiting the likeneſs of another. Aa. 
2. One exerciſing the vicarious power given 
by another, Blount, 
3. That by which any thing is ſhown. Locle. 
REPRESE'N TER. /. ¶ from repreſent.] 
1. One who ſhows or exhibits. rOWwn. 
2. One who bears a vicarious character. Swift, 
REPRESENTMENT. /. [from repreſent. ] 
Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting the 
likeneſs of ſomethiog. Taylor. 
To REPRE'SS. v. a. {repreſſus, Latin. } Te 
crvſh ; to put down; to ſubdue. Pope. 
REPRE'SS. J. [from the verb.] Repreſſion 4 
n | : & 
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nt of cruſhing. Not in uſe. 

REPRE'SSION. /. ¶ from reprefi.] Act of re- 

preſſing. 

REPRE'SSIVE. a. from repreſs.] Having 
wer to repreſs; acting to repreſs. 

To REPRIE'VE, v. a. To reſpite after ſen- 

tence of death; to give a reſpite. South. 


REPRIE'VE. g. from the verb.] Reſpite after 


ſentence of death. 5 Clarendon. 
To REPRIMA'ND. v. 4. [ reprimander, Fr.] 
To chide; to check; to repiehend; to re- 
prove. 8 Afrbutbnot. 
REPRIMA'ND. }. [reprimande, French.] Re- 
proof; reprehenfion. Addiſcn. 
To REPRINT. v». a. [re and print.] 
1. To renew the imprethon of any thing. 
- 3-01 South, 
2. To print a new edition. Pope. 
REPRI'SAL. .. [reprijalia, Jow Lat.] Some 
thing ſeized by way of retaliation for robbery 
or injury. EE Hope. 
REPRYSE. /. [repriſe, Fr.] The act of taking 
ſomething in retaliation of injury. Dryden, 
To REPROA'CH. v. 2. | reproacher, French. ] 
1. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a 
crime. : | Dryden. 
2. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 
Sa a Milton. 
3. To upbraid in general. 
REPROACH. ſ. | reproacher, Fr.] Cenſure; 
infamy ; ſhame. | Milton. 
REPROA'CHABLE. a. [reproacbable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach. 
REPROA'CHFUL, a. 
1. Scurrilous; opprobrious. Sbatpeare. 
2. Shameful; infamous; vile. Hammond. 
REPROA'CHEULLY. ad. from reproach. ] 
1. Opprobricuſly ; ignominioully ; ſcurrilouſly. 
| Shakfpeares 


from reproach. ] 


2. Shamefully ; infamoully, 
RE'PROBATE. 3. {| reprebus, Latin. ] Loft to 
virtue; loſt to grace; abandoned. Soutb. 
REPROBATE. /. A man loft to virtue; a 
wretch abandoned to wickedneſs. Taylor. 
To REPROBATE. v. . eprobo, Latin.] 
1. To diſallow; to reject. Ayliffe. 
2. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal de- 
ſtruction. ; Hammond. 
3. To abandon to his ſentence, without hope 
of pardon. ' Southern. 
RE'PROBATENESS. /. [from reprobate. ] 
The ftate of being reprobate. 8 
REPROBA'TION. /. | reprobation, French. 
1. The act of abandoning, or ſtate of being 
abandoned to eternal deſtruction, Maine. 
2. A condemnatory ſentence. Dryden. 
7 REPRODU'CE. v. a. [re and produce. } To 
produce again; to produce anew. Neben. 
RE PRODUCTION. /. | from reproduce. | Ihe 
© a@ of producing anew. | Boyle. 
| REPROOFF. , from reproue.] : 
1. Blame to the face; reprehenſion. Pope. 
2. Cenſure; flander. Out of uſe. FPjaims. 
REPRO'V ABLE. a. {from reprove.] Culpable; 
blameable; worthy of reprehenfion. 
To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reprover, French. 
1. To blame; to cenſure. : 


Gov. of T. 
K. Charles. © 


Rogers. 


Taylor. 


REM 


2. To charge to the face with 2 
check; to chide; to reprehend. 
3. Jo refute, to diſprove, 

4. To blame for. | 
REPRO'VER. /. [from reprove.] A 
hender; one that reproves. 

To REPRU'NE. v. a. [re and prune.) T 
- ous 8 ſecond time. Foo | 

_ = [ reptile, Latin.) Creeping upon 
REPTILE. ſ. An animal that creeps upon 

many feet. : Locke. Pricff 
REPU'BLICAN. a. {from repullick. | Pag 

the government in the people. 
REPUBLICAN. /. from republich.] One who 
thinks a commonwealth without monarch 
the beſt government. 2 
REPU'BLICK. f. [reſpublica, Latin. ] Com. 
monwealth; ſtate in which the power ii 
lodged in more than one. Ben Jenſir. 
REPU'DIA4BLE, a. { from repudiate.] Fit tg 

.be rejected. - 

To REPU'DIATE. v. a. [repudic, Lat.] To 
divorce; to reject; to put away. Bentley, 


fault ; to 
Toyliy, 
Shalſteare, 
Ca rewW, 
repre- 


South, 


oy, 


REPUDIA'TION. /. [from repudiate.] Hi. 
; Arbuthn, 


: . [repugnance, French.] 


vorce; reject on. 
REPU“GNANCE. 
REPU'GNANCY. 
I. Inconſiſtency; contrariety. Bently, 
2. Reluctance; unwitiingneſs ; ſtiuggie of 
oppoſite paſſion, | Sotho 
REPU'GNANT. a. [repngnant, Fiench,] 
1. Diſobedient; not obſequious Shak, 
2. Contrary ; . oppoſite. W-:dward, 
REPUGNANTLY. ad. Contrea:Etorily, Br, 
To REPU'LLULATE. v. n. [re and pulluls 
Latin. To bud again. Hi, 
REPU'LSE. / [eu, Fr. repulſa, Lat. | The 
condition of being driven off or put atide from 
any attempt. K. Carles. 
To REPU LSE. v. 4. [repulſus, Latin, | 'To 
beat back ; to drive off. Knilles, 
REPU'LSION. ſ. [repulſus, Lat.] The act or 
power of driving off from itſelf. Arbuthni, 
REPUC“LSIVE. 4. [from repulſe.] Driving off; 
having the power to beat back or drive off. 
Nexwtin 
To REPURCHASE. wv. 4. [re and puichaje.] 
'Fo buy again,  Sbakſpeare, 
RE'PUTAB: E. a. [from repute, | Honour. 
able; not infamous. Roger. 


RE. UTABLY, ad. | from reputa e.] With- 


out diſcredit. Atterburys 
REPUTA'TION. . [reputation, French. 
1. Character of good or bad. Addiſite 
2. Credit; honour. Pope, 
To REPU'TE. v. a. [reputo, Lat.] To hold; 
to account; to think. Daune. 
REPU'TE. /. from che verb.] 
1. Character; reputation. 5 
2. Eſtabliſhed opinion. Milton, 
REPU*FELESS. a. [from repute. | Dilrepute 
able; diſgraceſul. 1 Shakſpearts 
REQUE'S'T. /. requeſte, French. 
1. Petition - 1 Shakjpeart. 
2. Demand; repute; credit; ſtate of being 


deſirec. Boy Gy 
| To 


. 


R E S 


os T. v. 4. [requeſter, French. ] To 

7 en bet; to entreat. Knolles. 

REQUESTER- fe {from regueft. ] Petitioner ; 
licitors = ; 

AEN VCKEN. v. 4. [re and TIL To 
reanimate. 4 A Prae. 

TEM. ſ. Latin. 

* V wang 1 ee they * 10 the 
d requiem or reſt. ; bakſpeare. 
_ 8. peace Not in uſe. Sandys. 

REQUIRABLE. 4. [from require. ] Fit to be 

j Hale. 
requn . 5 1 
UI RE. v. 4. [requiro, Latin. ] 

. to alk a thing as of right. 
5 | Spelman. 
2. To take neceſſary ; to need. , Dryden. 

REQUIS ITE. a. reguiſtus, Latin. j Necellary 

needful; required-by the natwie of W, 

ö : 4 | ARCs 
UISITE. /. Any thing neceſſary. Dryden. 

. ad. ¶ from reguiſite.] Neceſ- 

.Jarilyg in a requiſite manne. Boyle. 

REQUISITENESS. /. {from reguiſte.] Ne- 
celity ; be ate of being requiſite. Boyle, 

REQUI'TAL. /. [from requite.] . 

1: Return for any good or bad office; meine 

R tion. . Hookers 

2. Reward ; recompenſe. South. 

T-REQUY I'E. v. a. [reguiter, French. ] To 
repay ; to retaliate. good or ill; to recompenſe. 

oF” 1 65 Pope. 

D RESAVL. v. 4. Ire and ſail.] To fail backs 

1 * N | Pe. 

RESALE; I [re and ſale.] Sale at ſecond hand. 

FEELS FE; : a 128 the ACN, 

To RESALU'TE. . a. {reſaluto, Lat. reſaleur, 

. French, ] To ſaluie or greet anew. Chapman. 

Ts RESCIND. vv. a, [reſcindo, Latin; rejcinder, 

Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. Dryd. 

\ RESCISSION, /. [reſciffien, Fr, reſciſſos, Lat.] 

The act of cutting off; abrogation. Bacer. 

RESCI'SSORY, 4» [ reſcifſicire, French 3 reſciſſus, 

Latin. } Having the power to cut off. 

Jo RESCRTBE. v. a. [reſcribo, Latin. ] 


. To write back, | Aylifße. 
2. To write over again. H. vel. 
RESCNM P I  [refcriptum, Latin.] Edict of 
an emperor. El „ Sacon. 


To RE SCUBA. 4. C reſcorre, old French. ] To 
ſet free from any violence, confinement, or 
danger. 91.  Shakſpearee 

RESCUE, J. reſconſſe, old Fr.] Deliverance 
troy vialence, danger, or confinement. Shak. 

RESCURR. J. from reſcue. ] One that reſcues. 

RESEARCH. . [ recherche, French. ] Inquiry; 
ab.. oct 38 68 Rogers. 

RESEARCH. v. 4. [rechercher, French.] 
Jo examine; to inquire, Morton. 


To RESEA'T, Vo d. [re and ſeats] To ſeat 


again, 
RESEI'ZER, . One that ſeizes again. 
RESEUZURE..fo {re and ſeizures] Repeated 

ſeizure ; ſeizure a ſecond time. Bacon. 
RESE'MBLANCE. . [ reſemblance; Fr.] Like- 

nels; Gmilitude ; repreſentation, Hooler. 
ToRESE'MBLE. v. a [reſembler, French. 


tt To compare; ta repreſent as like ſome- 


RES 


thing elſe. Raleigh. 
2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. Addiſon. 
To RESE'ND. v. a. [re and ſend.] To ſend 

back; to ſend again. Sbalſpeare. 
To RESE “NT. v. a. [ reſſentir, French, } 

1. Jo take well or ill. Bacon. 

2. To take ill; to conſider as an injury or 


affront. Milton. 
RESE'NTER. /. [ from reſent. ] One who feels 
injuries deeply, a Mottos. 


RESE'NTFUL. a. {reſent and full.] Malignant; 
. ealily provoked to anger, and long retaining 
it, | 
RESE'NTINGLY. ad. [from reſenting.] 
1. With deep ſenſe ; with ſtrong perception. 
e. 
2. With continued anger. | 
RESE'NTMEN I. /. Ireſſentiment, French. ] 
1. Strong perception of good or ill. Glenville. 
2. Deep ſenſe of injury. Swifts 
RESERVATION. / [rſervation, French. ] 
1. Reſerve; concealment of ſomething in the 
mind, Sanderſons 
2. Something kept back ; ſomething not given 


Swift. 


up. ; 

3. Cuſtody ; ſtate of being treaſured up. S. 
RESERVATORY.f. [ reſervoir, Fr.] Place 

in which any thing is referved or kept. Mood. 
To RESERVE. v. a. ſreſervo, Latin. ] 

I. To keep in ſtore; to ſave to tome other 

purpoſe, —- Jpenſer, 

2. To retain; to keep; to hold. Shakſpeares 
3. Lo lay up to a future time. Decay of Piety. 
RESERVE. /. {from the verb., 
1. Store kept untouched, Locke. 

2. Something K-pt for exigence. Tillotſon. 

3- -Something concealed in the mind. Addi/ons 
4+ Exception; prohibition. Milton. 
5. Exception in favour. | Rogers. 

6. Modeſty ; caution in perſonal behaviour. 


Prior. 

RESERVED. . from reſerve. ] \. 
1. Modeſt ; not looſely free. Walſb. 
2. Sullen; not open; not frank. Dryden. 


RESE'RVEDLY. ad. from reſrved.] 
1. Not with frankneſs; not with openneſs; 
with reſerve. 0 Noad ward. 
2. Sgrupulouſly ; coldly. Pope. 
RESERVEDN ESS. / | from reſerved] Cloſe- 
neſs; want of frankneſs; want of openneſs, 
| | | Ben Jonſon. South, 
RESE'RVER. /. [from reſerve.] One that te- 
ſerves. Wo DE 
RESER VOPR. . [ reſervoir, French. ] Place 
where any thing is kept in ſtore. Pope. 
To RESE'T'T LE. v. a. | re and ſectle.] To ſettle 
again. Swift, 
RESE'TTLEMENT. /. ¶ from reſetile.] 
1. The act of ſettling again. Norris. 
2. The ſtate of ſettling again. Martimer. 


RESYVANCE. ſ. from refiant.] Retidence 3 


Bacen. . 


abode ; dwelling. - Ret, 
RESI'ANT. à. { reſſeant, French. } Reſident; 
preſent in a place. EKuolles. 
To RESIDE. v. 2. [reſideo, Latin. ] | 
1. To have abode; to live; to dwell; to be 
preſent. 


* 


2. [refide, 


Milton. | 
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2. bee Latin. ] To ſink; to ſubſide; to fall 
to the bottom. Beyle. 
RESIDENCE. /. [ refidence, French. ] 
1. AQ of dwelling in a place. Hale. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. Milt. 
3. {from /, Lat.] That which ſettles at 
the bottom oi liquors. Brown. 
RE'SIDENT. a. [ re/idens, Latin, ] Dwelling or 
having abode in any place. Burnet, 
RE'SIDENT. nom the adj.] An agent, mi- 
niſter, or officer refiding in any diſtant place 
with the office of an ambaſſador. Ada ſn. 
RESIDE'NTIAR Y.a. from refident.] Holding 
reſidence. 
RESI'DUAL. 7 4. [from refidavm, Latin. ] 
RESIDUARY. Relating to the reſidue ; 
relating to the part remaining. Aylifte. 
RESIDUE. ſ. {refiduumy Latin. ] The remain- 
ing part; that which is left. Arbuthnot. 
To RESIE'GE. . a. {re and ſiege, French. ] To 
ſeat again. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
T> RESY'GN, v. a. [refign, Latin. ] 
1. To give up a claim or poſſeſſion. Denbam. 
2. To yield up. :ches 
3. To give up in confidence. 
4. To ſubmit; -particularly to ſubmit to 


re. 


providence. Dryden. 
5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or murmur. 
Shakſpeares 


RESIGNA'TION. {. [refignation, French: ] 
I. The act of reiigning or giving up a claim 


or poſſeſſion. Hayward. 
2. Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. 


3. Submiſſion without murmur to the will 
of God. 
RESIGNER. /. 
reſigns. | 
RESI'GNMENT. .. {from re/ign.] Act of re- 
- figning. ee 
RESI'LIENCE. 2 / {from refilie, Latin. ] The 
RESILIENCY. © act of itarting or leaping 
back. Bacon. 
RESULIENT. a. [refiliens, Latin.] Starting 
or ſpringing back. 
RESILITION. /,. [refilic, Latin. } The act of 
ſpringing back; refilience. ö 
RE SIN. /. Lena, Latin.] The fat ſulphure- 
ous part of fome vegetable, which is natural 
or procured by art, and will incorporate 
with oil or ſpirit, not an aqueous men- 
ftruum. I 8 Quincy. 
RE'SINOUS. . from rein; refineaux, Fr.] 
Containing reſin; conſiſting of reſin. Boyle. 
RE'SINOUSNESS. /. from re/inovs.] The 
_ © quality of being reſi nous. £6 
RESIPI'SCENCE. ſ. reſipiſcence, Fr.] Wil- 
dom after the fact; repentance. - 
To RESI'ST. v. 4. [refifto, Latin. ] 5 
1. To oppoſe; to act againſt. Sbhakſpeare. 
2. To not admit eee e. or force. Milton. 


[from reign. ] One that 


To RESIST. v. =. To make oppotition. Sha. 


ESI'STANCE. ſ. [refftance, French. ] 

2 1. The att of reſiſting; oppoſition. 1 Mac. 
2. The quality of not yielding to force, or 
external impreſſion. 


RESISTIBILITY. / [from re/fible.] Quality 


* 


Tilletſan. 


Bacos. 


RES 


of reſiſting. „„ 
RESI'STIBLE. a. [from re/i7.] That OM 
reliſted. . 
RESI'S TI. ESS. a. from 1005.) Ineſitible: 
that cannot be oppoſes. : Ratrink 
RESOLVABLE. 86. [from reste.) 8⁰. 
1. That may be referred or reduced. South 
2. Diſſoluble; admitting ſeparation of paits, 
Arbuthr; 
3- Capable of ſolution, or of being . | 
obſcure. Brow 
RESO'LUBLE. . [. ge, French. ] Thy 
may be melted or diſſolved. ; 

To RESO'LVE. D. fo [ reſelve, Latin,] 4 
1. To inform; to free from a doubt or dif. 


ficulty. | Shakſpeare, 
2. To ſolve; to clear. 2k 
34+ To ſettle in an opinion. Sbakſpear, 
4+ To fix in determination. Dryden, 
5. To fix in conſtancy; to confirm. Shakſp, 
6. To melt; to diſſolve. Arbuthmy, 
5. To analyze; to reduce. Tillotſon, 
To RESO'LVE. v. 2. 
I. To determine; to decree within one's 
ſelf. : Milt, 
2. To melt; to be diſſolved. South, 


3. To be ſettled in opinion. Lade, 
RESOLVE. /. Reſolution; fixed determina. 
tian. Denhan, 
RESO'LVEDLY. ad. [from reſolved.] With 
firmneſs and conſtancy. Grew, 
RESO'LVEDNESS. /. | from r:{-/ved.} Reio. 
tution ; conſtancy ; firmneſs. Decay of Pieh. 
RESO'LVENT. ,. [refolvens, Lat.] That which 
has the power of cauſing ſolution. Menus, 
RESO'LVER. h. ¶ from reſolve. ] 
1. One that forms a fim reſolution. Han. 
2. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates 
parts. | Bali. 
RE'SOLUTE. 2. freſoſu, Fr.] Determined; 
fixed; conſtant; ſteady; firm. Shatſpeare. 
RE'SOLUTELY. ad. Determinately; fimly; 
conſtantly ; ſteadily. Roſecrmmin, 
RE'SOLU'TENESS. . | from reſolute. } Deter- 
minateneſs; ſtate of being fixed in refolu- 
tion. ; | Boyle 
RESOLU'TION.  [refolutio, Latin.] 
1. Act of clearing difficulties. Brus. 
2. Analyſis; act of ſeparating any thing 
into conſtituent parts. 5 Hal. 
3. Diſſolution. Dh. 
4. [from reęſolute.] Fixed determination 
ſettled thought, © K. Chora. 
5. Conſtaney; firmneſs; ſteadineſs in good 
or bad. | | Sidney. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of 
juſtice. : Hole, 
RE'SOLUTIVE. a. [ refolutus, Lat. reſulutify = 
Fr.] Having the power to diſſolve. ; 
RE'SONANCE. /. from reſono, Lat. ] Sound; 
reſound. | Bile 
RE'SONANT. a. [reſenant, F rench. ] Reſound- 
ing. Milton. 
To RESORT. v. n. [ ertir, F rench.] 
1. To have recourſe. bee 
2+ To go publickly. Milos. 


3. To repair to. 14.40 
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3 . Relief from toll. 


RES 
| { 
Jo fall back. 
RESORT: f. {from the verb.] 


Hale. 


1. Frequency; aſſembly ; meeting. Dryden. 


Concoutſe; confluence. 

5 Act of vüting Shakſpeare. 

4. [Met. French.] Movement; active 

power ; ſpring. Bacon. 
7; RESOU'ND. v. 4. [reſura, Latin.) 

1. To echo; to found back; to celebrate by 


ſound. Peac bam. 
+ To ſound; to tell fo as to be heard far, 
| ; 5 Pope. 
3. To return ſounds; to ſound with any 
noiſe. | | Milton. 

T7, RESOU'ND. v. 1. 
255 To be echoed back. South. 


2, To be much and loudly mentioned. Milt. 
RE SOU RCB. ſ. [reſſourſe, Fr.] Some new or 
unexpeted means that offer; reſort ; ex- 
pedient. WC Dryden. 
D RESO W. v. a. [re and fexw.] To ſow 


anew. | ; : 
Ty RESPEA'K. Us Ne [re and peak. ] To an- 

ſuer. Not uſed, Shabſprare. 
To RESPECT. v. a. [re pectus, Latin. | 


1. To regard; to have regard to. Bacon. 


2. [reſpeFer, Fr.] To conſider with a lower 


degree of reverence. Sidney. 
3. To have relation to. 
4. To look tou ard. FBreazon. 


RESPECT. ſ. [reipe?, Fr. reſpeFus, Lat] 


1. Regard ;- attention. -Sha\ſpeares 
' 2+ Reverence ; honour, Prior. 
3. Awful kindneſs. Locke. 
4. Good- will. Shakjpeare. 
6. Partial regard. Proverbs. 
6. Reverend character. Shakſpeare. 
7. Manner of treating others. Motion. 
8. Conſideration; motive. Hocker. 


9. Relation; regard. Ti latſon. 
table; meriting reſpec̃t. 
RESPECTER. /. |from reſpect.] One that 
has partial regard. 
RESPECTFUL. &. [reſpe# and fl.] Cere- 
monious ; full of outward civility. Pricr. 
RESPECTFULLY. ad. from reſpecful.] 
With ſome degree of reverence. Dryden, 
RESPECTIVE. a. [from r-(þe@. ] 
1, Particular; relating to particular perſons 


or things. : Burnet. 
2. Relative; not abſolute. Rogers. 
3. Worthy of reverence. Not in uſe. Shak. 
4. Careful; cautious, Obſolete,» Hovkers 


RESPECTIVELY. ad, | from reſpective.] 
1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 
: South, 


2, Relatively ; not abſolutely. 


Sai „ 


RES 


To RESPTRE. v. n. [-eſpiro, Latin.] 


1. To breathe. Dryden. 
2. To catch breath. Milton. 
3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. Pope. 


RESPITE. g. [reſpi, French. ] 


Bacon. 


Sr: 3 


Raleigh, ; 


J. Partially z with reſpec to private views. 


Obſolete, 
4. With great reverence. Not uſed. Shat/. 
RESPERSION. / [ reſper/io, Lat.] The act 
of ſprinkling. 
RESPIRA'TION. fe Freſpiration, Fr, reſpiratio, 
from reſpiro, Latin, | | 
1. The act of breathing. Bacon. 
Aton. 


Hier. 


— 


1. Repricve; ſuſpenſion of a capital ſen- 

tence. 

2. Pauſe; interval. | Raleigh. 
To RESPITE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To relieve by a pauſe. 

2. | reſpiter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend ; to delay. 
a Clarendort. 
RESPLENDENCE. 7 / [from reſplendent. 
RESPLENDENCY. © Luſte ; brightneſs; 

ſplendour, Boyle. 
RESPLENDENT. @. ſreſpendens, Latia.}, 
Bright; ſhining; having a beautiful luſtre. 

4 Neæuton. 

RESPLE'NDENTLY, ad. [from reſplindent. ] 

With luſtre; brightly ; ſolendidly. > 
To RESPOND. v. u. { reſpoiideos, Latin. ] 

1. To anſwer. 

2. To correſpond ; to ſuit. Broome. 
RESPONDENT. {. \ reſpondens, —_ 

1. An anſwer in a luit. Aylife. 

2. One whoſe province, in a ſet diſputation, 


is to refute objections. Matt. 
. RESPONSE. fo [ re/penſum, Latin. ] 
1. An anſwer. Hammord. 


2. Anſwer made by the congregation in pub- 
lick worſhip. Addiſon. 
3. Reply to an objection in a formal diſpu- 
tation. Watt. 
RESFPO'NSIBLE. a. [from reſponſus, L_ 
I. Anſwerablz ; accountable. Hammond. 
2. Capabie of diſcharging an obligation. 
Leckes 
RESPO'NSIBLENESS. ſ. State of being 
obliged, or qualified to anſwer. 


en. . RESPU'NSION. /. Lreſpenſie, Latin. The act 
© RESPECTABLE. a. [reſpeFable, Fr.] Vene- 


of aniweringe 


RESUVO'NSIVE. a. Ireſponſif, French. 


1. Antweilng ; making anſwer. Ayliffe. 
2. Correipondent ; ſuited to ſomething elſe. 
Fenton. 
RESPO'NSORY. a. [ reſponſerius, Lat.] Con- 
taining anſwer. 
REST. J. [nerx, Saxon; ruſte, Dutch. ] 


1. Sleep; repoſe. Pepe. 
2. The final fleep ; the quietneſs of death. 
Dryden. 
3. Stillneſs; ceſlation of motion. Bacon. 
4. Quiet; peace; ceſlation from diſturb- 
ance. | Daniel. 


5. Ceſſation from bodily labour, Job. 
6. Support; that on w.ich any thing leans 


or reits. Fair fax. 
7. Place of repoſe. Milten. 
8. Final hepfe. Clarenden. 
9. Remainger what remains. Dryden. 


REST. a. [reftes, French; gued reſtat, Latin. ] 
- Others ; thole not included in any propoſition. 
| Stidlinꝑ flects 

To REST. v. n. { from the noun. ] 


1. To flzep; to be atleep; to ſlumter. Mi. 


I; 5 6 N - 


Mon. 


2, Jo flerp the final flezp; to die. 
5. To be at quiet; © by at peace, 


Milton. Prior. 


Miltow. 
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4. To be without mation ; to be ſtill. Milton. 4. To recover paſſages in books f 

5. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. Dry. ruption. tom cor. 

6. To ceaſe from labour. Taylor. RESTO RER. /. [from reſtore, ] 0 

7. To be ſatisfied; to acquieſce. Addiſon. reſtores, ue that 

8. To lean; to be ſupported. Waller. To RESTRAIN. v. a. [reflreindre Fr 

9. To be left; to remain. Bacon. 1. To withhold ; to keep in. SO ns. 
To REST., v. 4. 2. To repreſs; to keep in awe. 0 

e oh res Dryden. . To ſuppreſs; to hinder ; to regreſs, 141; 

2. To place as on a ſupport. Waller. 4. To abridge. 2 tre 1 : 
RESTA'GNANPT. a. { r:fagnans, Latin. ] Re- 5. To hold in, | 8 1 

maining without flow or motion. Boy le. 6. To limit; to confine. Hoon 
To RESTA'CNATE. v. a. [re and fagnare. ] RESTRAYUNABLE. 4. [from reſtrain 1 

To ttand without flow. Wijeman. pable to be reſtrained. | 5 = 
RESTAGNA'TION. /. { from reftagzate. ] The RESTRAYNEDLY. ad. [from refrained 1 

fate of ſtanding without flow, courle, or With reſtraint; without latitude. Had 

motion. RESTRAITNER. /. j from reſtrain.) Ore tha 


RESTAURA'TION. /. [refauro, Latin. ] The reſtrains; one that withholds. Prowr 


- ct of tecovering to the former (tate. Hooker, RESTRAFNT. /. ¶ from reftrain ; reftrent, Fr | 
To RESTE'M. v». a. [re and m.] To force 1. Abridgment of liberty. Shaiſpear 
back againſt the current. Shakjſpeare. 2. Prohibition. | Mila, 
RE'STEUL. 8. [reſt and Full. Quiet 5 being at Jo Limitation ; reſtriction, Broug 
reſt, a S balſpeare. 4. Repreſſion; hindrance of will; a8 a 
RESTHA'RROW. /. A plant. Miller. withholding. Suu 
RE'STIFF. a. [reif. Fr. re/tivo, Ital.] Te RESTRICT. v. a. [ refiritus, Latin, ] To 
1. Unwilling tv ſtir; refolute againit going limit; to confine. Arbuthn, 
forward; obftinate ; ſtubborn. Dryden. RESTRICTION. T [refriSion, French. ] Co. 
2. Being at reſt; being leſs in motion. Not finement; limitation. Temblu 
uſed. *Brown. RESTRICTIVE. a. [from reftria.] * 


RE'STIFNESS. /. | from i.] Obſtinate re- 1. Expreſſing limitation. Stilling fin. 


juctance. X. Charles. 2. Styptick; aſtringent. Wiiean, 


'RESTUNCTION. /. [refin&us, Latin.] The RESTRYCTIVELY. ad. [ from refiriftive.] 


act of extinguiſhing. With limitation. Gow, of the Tingur, 
RESTITU'TION. /. [| reftitutis, Latin. ] To RESTRIUNGE. v. a. [ reſtringe, Latin, ] To 
1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or taken confine; to contract; to aſtringe. 
away. Artuthbnet, RESTRUNGENT:; . | reftringens, Lat.] That 
2. The act of recovering its former ſtate or which hath the power of contracting; ſtyptick. 
poſture. | Crew. Haroy, 
RE'STLESS. a. [from ref. ] RESTY. a. [reſtif, French.] Obſtinate in 
1. Being without ſleep. Dryden. ſtanding fill. . Swift 
2. Unquiet; without peace. Prior. To RESUBLI ME. v. a. [re and ſublime.] To 
3. Unconſtant ; unſettled. Dryden. ſublime another time, Netom. 
4. Not ſtill; in continued motion. Milton. To RESULT. v. a. [reſulter, Fr. reſulto, La. 


© RE'STLESSLY. ad. | from refs. } Without 1. To fly back. Pipe, 


reſt; unquietly. South, 2. To rile as a conſequence ; to be produced 
RE'S'TLESSNESS. /. [from refte/s. ] as the effect of cauſes jointly concurcings 
1. Want of ſleep. Harvey. Baan, 
2. Want of reit; unquietneſs. Herbert. 3. To ariſe as a concluſion from premiſes. 
3. Motion; agitation. Beyle. RESU LT. ſ. [from the verb.] 
RESTO'RABLE. a. [from reſtere.] What 1. Refilience act of flying back. Harm. 
may be reſtored. Sæoift. 2. Conſequence; effect produced by the con- 
RESTORA'TION. /. [from reftore, reſtaura- currence of co-operating cauſes. K. Charie, 
tion, French. | 3. Inference from premiſes. Scuth, 
1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate. 4. Reſolve z deciſion. Improper. Swe 
Dryden, RESU"LTANCE. /. [reſultance, French. ] Ile 
2. Recovery. | Nogers. act of reſulting. 
RESTU'RATIVE. a. [from reſtore.] That RESU'MABLE. a. [from reſume, ] What maj 
has the power to recruit life. Tilton, be taken back. | Hale, 


'RESTO'RATIVE. . {from reſtore.] A me- To RESUME. we a. [ reſume, Latin. ] 


dicine that has the power of recruiting 1. To take back what has been given. 
life.  Soath. Waller. 


7 RE STORE. v. 4. [reftauro, Latin.] 2. To take back what has been taken aua). 


1. To give back what has been loſt or taken | Shatſpearts 
away. : Dryden. 3- To take again. Dryder, 
2. To bring back. | Dryden. 4. To begin again what was broken off: 25 
3. To retrieve; to bring back from dege- to reſume a diſcourſe. 

neration, declenſion, cr ruin, to its former RES U'MPTION. Jo { reſomption, Fr. reſunptus, 
ſtate. Prior. Lat. ] The act v1 reſuming. * 
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RESUMPTIVE. 4. [reſumptus, Lat.] Taking 


118051. A TION. . [reſupino, Latin.] The 
ac of lying on the back. = 

J RESU'RVEY. v. 4. [re and ſurvey.] To 
review; to ſurvey again. | Shakſpeare. 

RESURRE'CTION. / [reſurrefion, French, 
reſurrefum, Latin.] Revival from the dead ; 
return from the grave. Watts. 

D RESUSCITATE. v. 4. [reſuſcito, Latin. ] 
To ſtir bp ane w; to revive. ; Bacon. 

RESUSCITATION. /. [ from reſuſcitate. ] The 


a of ſtirring up anew z the act of reviving, 


ate of being revived. Pope. 

1 Aal. 926. [retailler, French. ] 
1. To divide into ſmall parcels. Sbakſpeare. 
2. To ſell in ſmall quantities. Locke. 
3. To ſell at ſecond hand. Pope. 
4. To fell in broken pa: ts. Shakſpeares 


RETAIL. . [from the verb.] Sale by ſmall 
vantities. | Swift. 
RETAILER. /. [from reail.] One who ſells 
by ſmall quantities. — _ Hakewill. 
To RETAIN. v. a. [retineo, Latin, ] 


1. To keep; not to loſe. Locke. 

2. To keep ; not to lay aſide. Brown. 

3. To keep; not to diſmiſs, Milton, 

4. To keep in pay; to hire. Addiſon. 
To RETAIN. V. N. | 

1. To belong to; to depend on. Boyle. 

2. To keep; to continue. | Donne. 
RETAYNER. / [from retain.] 

1. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger- 

on. i ; Swift, 


2. In common law, retainer ſignifieth a ſer- 
vant not menial nor familiar, that is not 
dwelling in his houſe, but only ufing or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowel. 
3. The act of keeping dependants, or being 
in dependance. acon. 


"ToRETAKE. v. a. [re and take.] To take 


again. Clarendon. 
To RETALIATE. v. a. [re and tai, Latin.] 
To return by giving like for like; to repay; 
to requite. Swift. 
RETALIA'TION. / [from retaliate. ] Requi- 
tal; return of like for like. 
To RETARD. v. a. [retardo, Latin; retarder, 
French. | 


1. To hinder ; to obſtruct in ſwiftneſs of 


courſe. Den bam. 
2. To delay; to put off. Dryden. 
| ToRETA'RD. v. n. To ſtay back. Browns 


RETARDA'TION. + [ retardation, French; 
| from retard.] Hinderance; the act of delay- 


ing. Lacen, 
RETA'RDER, /. [from retard. ] Hinderer ; 
obſtructer. Glanville. 
ToRETCH. v. n. [hnzcan, Saxon. ] To 
force up ſomething from the ſtomach. 
RE'TCHLESS. 9. Careleſs. Dryder.. 
RETE'CTION, * ee Latin.] The act 
diſcovering to the view. Boyle. 
oats [ retention, French; retentio, 
in, | s 


1. The a& of retaining. Bacor. 


Calamy. 


RET 


2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ſtate 
of contraction in the ſolid parts, which 
makes them hold faſt their proper con- 
tents. I nincye 
3. Memory. IE 
4. Limitation Shatſpeare. 

« Cuſtody ; confinement; reftraint. Shakſp. 


5 | 
RETE'NTIVE. a. [ retentus, Latin, ] 


1. Having the power of retention. Philips. 
2. Having memory. Celanvi le. 
RETENTIVENESS. , [from retentive.] Har- 
ing the quality of retention. 
RE TICENCE. . reticence, French ; reticentia, 
Latin. ] Concealment by filence Die. 
RE'TICLE. /. [reticulum, Latin. ] A ſmall net. 
RETFCULAR. 4. [from reticulum, Latin. 
Having the form of a ſmall net. 
RETICULATED. 4. [reticulatus, Latin 1 
Made of network; formed with interſtitial 
vacuities. Noodeoard. 
RE TIF ORM. a. [retiformis, Latin.] Having 
the form of a net. ay. 
RETINUE. / [retenze, French.] A number 
attending upon a principal perſon ; a train; 
a meiny. Rogers. 
To RETIRE, vn. [retirer, French.] 
i. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to 2 


place of privacy. ; Davies. 
2. To retreat from danger. Miltan. 
3. To go from a publick ſtation. Addiſen. 
4. To go off from company. Arbutbnct. 


To RET IRE. v. a To withdraw; to take 
away. Sidney. Clarenduns 
RETIRE. ſ. [from the verb.] Not in uſe. 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Shakſprares 
2. Retirement ; place of privacy. 
RETIRED. part. a. [from retire. ] Secret; 
private. Ben Tenſor. 
RETIREDNESS. /. [from retired.] Seiitude ; 
privacy; ſecrecy. | Donne. 
RETIREM ENT. /. [from retire.] 


I. Private abode; ſecret habitation. Denb. 
2. Private way of life. Thom ſon. 
3. Act of withdrawing. Miltan. 
4. State of being withdrawn. Locke. 


RETO'LD. part. patl. of retell. Related or 
told again. _ Shakfſpeare. 

To RETORT. v. a. [retortus, Latin. | 
1. To throw back. Milton, 
2. To feturn any argument, cenſure, or 
incivility. i | Hammond. 
3. To curve back. Bacon. 

RET ORT. / [retorizm, Latin. ] 

1. A cenſure or ineivility returned. Shakſy. 
1. A chymical giaſs veſſel with a bent neck 


to which the receiver is fitted. Arbuthner, 

RETORTER. /. [from retert.] One that 1e- 
torts. | 

RETO'R TION. /. [from retert.] The a& of 
retorting. 


To RETO'ES, v. a2. fre and es.] To toſs 
back. . Pope. 
To RETOU'CH. v. a. [retcucher, French. ] 
To improve dy new touches. Pope. 
To REIRA CE. v. a. [rerracer, Freneb. ] To 
trace back; to trace again. Dryder, 
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D RETRA CT. v. a. ſretrafius, Latin; re- Latin. ] The quali FEY 
tracter, French. ] hs ] uin backward, | 
1. To recall; to recant. | Shakſpeare. RETROMENGENT. a. [retro and Broun,' 
2. To take back; to reſume. MWiodward. Latin. ] Staling backward. mingent,] 
RETRACTA'TIION. /. [rerraFatic, Latin. ] RE TROSPEC T. /. [ recro and ſpeci Brown, 
Recantation; change of opinion. South. Look thrown upon things . Latin,] 
RETRa'CTION. /. {from retra@?. ] paſt. 1 1 
1. Act of withdrawing ſomething advanced, RETROSPE'CTION. . [from Alen. 
or changing ſomething done. Nod uard. Act or faculty of looking back wa. 
2. Recantation; declaration of change of RETROSPECTIVE. a. {from 5 By 
Opinion. Sidney. Looking backward. roſp 64. 
3. Act of withdrawing a claim. X. Char, To RETU ND. v. 4. Cretundo, Latin 1% 
J To 


RETRALCT. g. {retraite, French. ] Retreat. blunt; to turn, 
Odſolete. | | Bacon. To RETURN. v. n. [ retourner, French Roy, 
* RETRATT. ſ. {retrait, French.] A caſt of 1. To come again to the N , 
the countenance. Obſolete. Spenſer. FRG 
Je Þ Proverb 
RETREA'T. /. Cretraitte, French. 2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. Li 
1. A place of privacy; retirement. L Eſtr. 3. To go back: when he bud gone hal 4 
2. Place of ſecurity. 5 Milton. journey he returned. . 5 
3. Act of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 4. To make anſwer. | 5 ; 
| | Bacon. 5. To come back; to come again; to eb 4 
To RETREA'T. v. a. {from the noun. ] bright days often return. ; Mii. 
1. To go to a private abode. Milton. 6. After a periodical revolution, to gi 
2. To take ſhelter; to go to a place of ſe- the ſame again, ” Mis, 
curity. 7. To retort; to recriminate. Dr Fs 
3. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. To RETURN. v. a. 7 
4. To go out of the former place. ¶ oadevard. 1. To repay; to give in requital. Afily 
RETREA'TED. part. a. | from retreat. ] Re- 2. Te give back. ch 
tired; gone to privacy. . 3. To ſend back. - Mila 
Jo RETRE'NCH. v. 4. [retrancher, French. ] 4. To give account of, Grand 
I. To cut off; to pare away. Dryden, 5. To tranſmit. Clarendin, 
2. To confine. ay Addiſon. RETURN. /. [ from the verb.] 
To RETRE'NCH. v. 2. To live with lc. 1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 
magnificence or elegance. Pape. | Dryden, 
RETRENCHMENT. /. [re:ranchement, Fr.] 2. Retrogreſſion. 
The act of lopping away. Atterbury. 3. Act of coming back to the ſame fate, 

To RE TRIBUTE. 2. 4. [retribuo, Latin. ] To 1 King | 
pay back; to make repayment of. cke. 4. Revolution; viciſſitude. Bacin, | 
RETRIBU'TION. /. { retribution, French. ] 5. Repayment of money laid ont in com. 

Repayment; return accommodated to the modities for ſale, Baca. 
action. Hall. South. 6. Profit; advantage. Taylas | 
RETRTBUTIVE. & [from retribute.] 7. Remittance; payment from a dittani / 
RE'TRIBUTORY. Repaying; making place. Sbalſſpaun. 
repayment. Clarifa. 8. Repayment; retribution ; requital. Dh. 7. 
RETRIE'VABLE. 4. {from retrieve. } 'I'nat 9+ Act of reſtoring or giving back; reliitu- 
may be retrieved. | tion. 3 | \ South, 7 
Te RETRIE'VE. v. . {retrounrer, French. 10. Relapſe, Hoi. 
1. To recover; to reſtore. Rogers. 11. Report; account: the fheriffs return. 
2. To repair. Prior. RETU'RNABLE. a. Allowed to be . 
3. To regain. . Dryden, ported back. h : Halt | 
& To recall; to bring back. Berkeley. Rt TURNER. .. [from return.] Ore who 7 
RETROCE'SSION.. /. | rzroceſſum, Latin.] pays or remits money. Lache 
The act of going bac. REVE. . The bailiff of a franchiſe or mand | 
RETROCOPULA'YION. |. retro, and copy - . Dryden, 1 
lation. ] Poſt- coĩtion. * Brown. To REVEAL. v. a. | revelo, Latin. ] | 
RETROGRADA'TION. J. [retrogradation, 1. To ſhow; to diſcloſe; to lay open; ö 
French; from retrograde. Ihe att of going diſcloſe a ſecret. | Waller. * 
backward. Ray. 2. To impart from heaven. Rinatts KF 
--RE'TROGRADE. a. [ retrograde, French. ] REVEA'LER. /. [from reveal. x 
1. Going hackwatd. . Bacen, 1. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows 01 makes Ef 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite, Shakjſpeare. known. h Atterbury by 
ToRE'TROGRADE. v. 2. retro, and gradior, 2. One that diſcovers to views Drydens E 
Latin. } To go backward. Bacen, To RE'VEL. v. n. | raweelen, Dutch. ] To feaſt J 
RETROGRE'SSION. / | retro and greſſus, Lat. with looſe and clamorous merriment. Shatf. 2 
The act of going backward. Brown. RE'VEL. . [ from the verb.] A 1 _ wy l 
ba prarts | 
, 
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ARI. 1 SY [r evello, Lat.] To retract; 


ne to draw back. Harvey. 
ar | 1 * of = IX 1 
2 en an tel aſſembly. Ainſev. 
in.] 2. Tumultuous feſtiv it. Nerve. 
ins WF gevVELA TION. { [revelation, French, J. 
ſon, 1. Diſcovery. communication; communica- 
1 ton of ſacred and myſterious truths by a 
vift, teacher from heaven. Spratt. 
*, 4 The 2 the prophecy of St. John, 
by wa ing future things. N 

1 | pkk. 7 (from revel.] One who feaſts 
ko. d oily jollity. © Pope. 
] E rEVELRY. / [from revel. ] Looſe jollity; 
= feſtive mirth. Milton. 


D REVE NOE. v. n. [revancher, French. 


7 1. To return an inj ury. Pope. 
& 2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 
1 : Dryden. 
s \ To wreak one's wrongs on him that in- 
og: liel tdem. Shakſpeare. 
i WW REVENGE. F [revanche, French. ] 

Fo. I. Return of an injury. Bacon- 
rj 2 2. The paſſion of vengeance. Shakſpeares 


REVENGEFUL, a. [from revenge. ] Vindic- 
tive ; full of revenge; full of vengeance. 

8 8 ; Denham. 
REVENGEFULLY. ad. [from revengeful. ] 
VindiQtively. Dryden. 
REVENGEMENT. J. [from reverge. ] Ven- 

F peance ; return of an injury. Raleigh, 
REVENGER. /. [ from revenge. . 
| 1, One who revenges; one who wreaks his 
own or another's injuries. Sandys. 
| 2, One who puniſhes crimes, Bentley. 
REVENGINGLY. ad. With vengeance; vin- 


micles 
il tex. 
raunt, 


endon, 


Jace. 
Ida. 


ſtate. 


14 dictively. : þ bakſpeare. 
1 REVENUE. fe revenu, Fr.] Income; annual 
Baia, profits received from lands or other funds. 
Tela. . Spenſer. 
dittant To REVE'RB. v. &. [reverbero, Lat.] To re- 
1b ſound; to reverberate. Not in uſe. Shakſp. 
Dry. | REVERBERANT. a. | reverberans, Lat.] Re- 
refitu founding ; beating back. 

South, | 70 REVERBERATE. v. a. [| reverbero, Lat.] 
Swift, 1. To beat back. Shakſpeare, 
an. 2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the 
be ke. flame is reverberated upon the matter to be 

Hale melted or cleaned. B rowne. 
ne wh To REVERBERATE. v. n. 

Licks . To be driven back; to bound back. Howe!, 
mant. 2. To reſound. Sbalſpeare. 


REVERBERA'TION, ſ. [reverberation, Fr. 


Dry | : 
from reverberate.} The act of beating or 


pen; to Giving back. | Addiſon. 
Waller, REVERBERA'TORY. 3. [reverberatoire, Fr. ] 
Remanis | Returning ; beating back. Moxon. 
[T5 REVERE. . a. [revereor, Latin. ] To re- 
makes yetence ; to honour; to venerate; do regard 
„ terbutj. R wh . | Prion. 
Drydens EVERENCE, J. [reverentja, Latin. ] 
To feat 1, Veneratjon; reſpect; awful regard. Bacon. 
Sbalſ. 2, Ac of obeiſance ; bow ; courteſy. Dryd. 
ith looſe 4 * n the clergy. | Shakſpeare. 
ab [pearte vetical title of a father. Shakjpeare. 
„xe o, 6 [from the neun. 


REV 
To regard with reverence; to regard with 
. awful reſpect. Dryden. Ropers. 
RE'VERENCER. /. [from rewerence.] Ove 
who.regards with reverence. Swift. 
RE'VEREND. 4. ha French. ] 
1. Venerable ; deſerving reverence ; exacting 
reſpect by his appearance, | Pope. 
2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. | 
RE'VERENT. a. [reverens, Lat.] Humble 3 
expreſſing ſubmiſſion ; teſtifying veneration. 


pe. 


REVERE'NTIAL. a. [reverentielle, French. ] 


. Expreſſing reverence; proceeding from awe 


and veneration. Donne. 
REVERENTIALLV. ad. [from reverential. 

With ſhow of reverence. Brown. 
RE'VERENTLY. ad. [from reverent.] Rep 
ſpectfully; with awe; with reverence. Shak. 
REVERER. .. [from revere.] One who vene- 

rates 3 one who reveres. Gov. of the Tongue. 
REVERSAL. /. [from reverſe. ] Change of 

entence. | Bacon. 
To REVERSE. v. a. [reverſus, Latin. ] 


1. To turn upſide down. Temple. 
2. To overturn; to ſubvert. Pope. 
3. To turn back. Milton. 
4. To contradict; to repeal, Hooker. 
5. To turn to the contrary. Pope. 


5. To put each in the caſe of the other. 


Rogers. 


7+ To recall; to renew. Obſolete. Spenſer 
To REVERSE. v. n. [revertere, reverſus, Lat.] 


To return. Spenſer. 
REVERSE, /. [from the verb.] 
1. Change; viciſſitude. Dryden. 
2. A contrary ; an oppoſite, Rogers. 


3. [revers, French. ] The fide of the coin on 
which the head is not impreſied. Camd. 
REVE'RSIBLE. as .[ reverſible, Fr. from re- 
verſo. ] Capable of being reverſed. . 
RE VERSION. /. [reverſion, Fr. from re- 
verſe. | N 
* Ti ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the 
death of the preſent poſſeſſor. Hammond. 
2. Succeſſion; right of ſucceſſion. South. 


REVERSIONARV. a. [from reverſon.] To 
Arbutbnot. . 


be enjoyed in ſucceſſion. 
To REVERT. v. a. |reverto, Latin. ] 

1. To change; to turn to the contrary. Privy. 

2. To reverberate. | Thomſon. 
To REVERT. v. . [revertir, old French. 1 

To return; to fall back. Bacon. 
REVERT. /. [from the verb. ] Return; recur 

rence, A muſical term. Peac bam. 


REVE'RTIBLE. a. [from revert. ] Returnable. 


REVERY-. /. [reſverie, Fr.] Looſe muſing; 
irregular thought. 


reweſtia, Latin.] 
1. To clothe again. Spenſer. 
2. To reinveſt ; to veſt again In a poſſe 
or office. 
REVE'STIARY. g. [reveſftiare, Fr.] Place 
where dreſſes are repoſited. Camden. 
REVTCTION. /. {reviftum, Latin.] Return 
to life, Browns 
Yy To 


| ; Addiſon. 
To REVE'ST. v. a. [reveftir, reveiir, French. - 


} 
: 
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J REVICTUAL. v. a. Fi and el 
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To ſtock with victuals again. Raleigh. 
To REVIEW. v. a. [re and view. ] Val 
1. To look back. Denham. 
2. To fee again. 27 Shakſpeare. 
3. To conſider over again; to re-examine. 
Dryden. 
4. To retrace. ; Pope. 
5. To urvey; to overlook 3 to examine. 
REVIE'W. / [reveue, Fr. from the verb.] 
Survey; re- examination. Atterbury. 
To REVTLE. v. a. [re and vile.] To reproach; 


to vilify; to treat with contumely. Spenſer. 
REVTLE. ,. Reproach; contumely ; expro- 
bration. | Milton. 
REVYLER. ſ. {from revile.] One who reviles. 
. Government of the Tongue. 
REVTLINGLY. ad. [from revile.] In an op- 
probricus manner; with contumely. Maine. 
REVTSAL. f. [from reviſe.] Review; re- 
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examination. Pope. 

- To REVISE. v. a. Creviſus, Lat.] To review; 

: to overlook. yo Pepe. 
REVY'SE. /. {from the verb.] 


1. Review; re-examination. Beyle. 
2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 
corrected. - 
REVIYSER. . [reviſerr, French. ] Examiner; 
_ ſuperintendent. | 
REVTSION. ſ. ſrevifien, French. ] Review. 
- Fo REVISIT. . 4. { revi/ize, Latin.] To viſit 
again. Milton. 
REVIVAL. , {from revive.] Recall from a 
ſtate of langugr, oblivion, or obſcurity. 
To REVIVE. v. . [revivre, French. ] 


1. To return to life. i Kings. 
2. To return to vigour or fame; to riſe from 
languer, oblivion, or obſcurity. Milton. 
Je REVIVE. v. a. 
1. To bring to life again. Milton. 
2. To raiſe from languot, inſenſibility, or 
oblivion. Spenſer. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back to 
the memory. ; Locke. 
4. To quicken ; to rouſe. Sh=ijpeare. 


REVIVER. /. {from revive. ] That which in- 


vigorates or revives. _ 
Fo recall to life. 


The act of recalling-to lite. Spetrator. 
REVIVISCENCY. . [reviſco,” reviviſcentia, 


of juncture, coheſion, er concord. Donne. 
Je REUNI'TE. v. a. [re and unite.] 
1. To join again; to make one whole a ſecond 
time; to join what is divided. Shakſpeore. 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance 
one. 
Je REUNTTE. . . To cohere again. 
REVOC ABLE. a. [revocadle, Freuch.] 

1. That may be recalled. Bacon. 
$I hat maybe repealed. oo 
REV OCABLENESS. /. { from repocab/e.] The 

guslity of being revocables | 


* 
* ; 


To REVIVIFICATE. v. a. [revivifer, Fr.] 
REVIVIFICA'TION. /. [from revivificate.] 


Latin. ] Renewal of life. Burnet. ' 
REU'NION. ſ. [reunion, Fr.] Return to a ſtate 


To RE'VOCATE. . a, ev * f 
recall ; to call back. 3 8 4 
REVOCA'TION. he [revocatio, Latin.) net, 
1. Act of recalling, Bale 


2. State of being recalled. 
3. Repeal; reverſal. Aviifh 


To REVOKE. . a. [revoguer, Fr, uad L 


1. To repeal; to reverſe. 
2. To check; to repreſs. Far : 
3. To draw back, Davin 
REVO'KEMENT. /, [from revete,] Rae. 
cation; repeal ; recall. Shakſpeere 
To REVO'LT. v. 4. [ revolter, reach. : 
1. To fall off from one to another. Shatſp, 
2. To change. Not in uſe, Shatjp 
REVO'LT. /. [revolte, F rench.] ; 
1. Deſertion; change of ſides, Raleigh, 
2. A revolter; one who changes files, Not 
in uſe. Shaiſpeare, 
3. Grofs departure from duty. Sbai/peare, 
REVO'LTED. part. adj. | from revolt. ] Having 
ſwerved from duty. Milton. 
REVO LTER. /. [from revet.] One who 


- changes fides; a deſerter. Miltin, 


To REVOLVE. v. n. ſ[revelve, Latin,] 
1. To roll in a circle; to perform a ferolu- 


tion, Cheyne. Watts, 

2. To fall back. Ayliff. 
To REVOLVE. . a. [revolvo, Latin.] 

1. To roll any thing round. Mu. 

2. To confiderz to meditate on. Shal(p, 
REVOLU”'TION. /. [revclution, Fr. reveluu;, 

Latin. ] 


1. Courſe of any thing which returns ts the 
point at which it began to move. Milt, 
2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. Mit, 
3. Change in the ftate of a government or 
country. Davenart. 
4. Rotation in general; circular motion. 
5. Motion back ward. Miltm, 
To REVO'MIT. v. a. [re and v:mit.] Tow 
mit; to vomit again. Hakewill, 
REVU'LSION. f. [revatfes, Latin.) Theat 
of revelling or drawing humours from a remote 
part of the body. Bates. 
REVU'LSIVE. 4. Having the power of revil- 
gon. Fl, 
To REWA'RD. v. a. [re and award. 
1. To give in return. Samut, 
2. To repay; to recompenſe for ſomething 
goods 3 5 Ni lun. 
REWA RD. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Recompenſe given for good. Dryden, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture et 
irony, for, punithment or 1ecompenfe of evil. 
REWA'RDABLE. a. | from reward. ] Mort 


of reward. Tayln. 
REWA RD ER. /. from reward.) One thit 
rewards ; one that recompenſes. Swift 


To REWO RD. v. 4. [re and verd.] Jo te- 
peat in the ſame words. Shatſprarts 
'RHABA'RBARATE. a. [from rhabarbardy 
Latin. ] Impregnated or tinctured with rhus 


| barb. Flyer: 
RHA'BDOMANCY. /. Ce and 27 


Divination by à wand, NIA 


1 * 


Hexvel. 


4114. 
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ſilim. 


t paart. 
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Flyer. 


7 
Vitis. 


Browſe 
RHA'- 


upon another. , 


VME. J Leak. 


N H 


4PSODIST. . [from rhapſedy.] One who 
3 pour . dependence of one part 
atts. 
v. ſ. Dae. ] Any number of 
apo 1 . — neceſſary de- 
pendence or natural connection. Hammond. 
HE“ TORICK. { e net! 5 
1. The act of ſpeaking not merely with pro- 
priety, but with art and elegance. 
2. The power of perſuaſion; oratory, Shak. 
RHETO'RICAL. a. [rhetoricus, Lat. ] Pertain- 
ing to rhetorick; oratorical z figurative. 
„„ | More. 


BHE TO RICALLV. ad. [from rhetorical. ] 


Like an orator; figuratively; with intent to 
move the paſſions. | 
7 RHETO'RICATE. v. . [rbetoricor, low 
Lat.] To play the orator ; f 
paſſions. Gag Decay of Piety. 
RHETORICIAN. /. [rbetoricien, Fr.] One 
who teaches the ſcience of rhetorick. Baker. 
RHETORICIAN. a. Suiting a maſter of 
rhetorick., . ; Blackmore; 
RHEUM, /. CS.] A thin watery matter 


oozing through the glands, chiefly about the 


mouth. zincy. 

RHEUMATICK. a. [frvparix®-. ] Proceed - 

ing from rheum or a peccant watery 2 

: er. 

RHEU'MATISM. /. [frvrralio pede. ] A painful 

diſtemper, ſuppoſed to proceed from acrid hu - 

mours. „ Quincy. 

RHEU'MY. 4. [from rbeum.] Full of ſharp 
moiſture. 1 1 cel 


beaſt in the Eaſt Indies, armed with a horn on 
bis noſe. Shakſpeare. 


| RHOMB. , [rhombe, Freneh 3 see.] A 


parallelogram or quadrangular figure, having 


\ Its four ſides equal, and confifting of parallel 


lines, with two oppoſite angles acute and two 
obtuſe. Harris. 
RHO'MBICK. . [from bomb. ] Shaped like 
a thomb, Grew. 
RHO'MBOID, /. [S.] A figure ap- 
proaching to a rhom b. reWs 
RHOMBOTDAL. a. [from rhombeid.] Ap- 
proaching in ſhape to a rhomb. Woodzwell. 
RHU'BARB, 4 Ir babar bara, Latin.] A me- 
dcinal root ſlightly purgative, referred by bo- 
tanifts to the dock. Wiſeman. 


1. Abarmonical ſucceflion of ſounds. Der, 
2. The conſonance of verſes; the correſpond- 
ence of the laſt ſound of one verſe to the laſt 


found or ſyllable of another. . Dryden. 

3. Poetry; a poem. F Spenſer. 

4. A word of found to anſwer to another word. 
We e Nomber Ui fab: Sf 
er reaſon. Num . . 
RHYME. v. n. W es 
1. To agree in found. © Dryden. 

2. To make verſes. Shakſpeare. 


HV MER. 0 . from rbyme. ] One who 
0 males rthymes; a verſifier; 
1 contempft. Sbhatſpeare. 
FTHMICAL, Idi! - Harmonical ; 


1 


Baker. : 


to attack the 


; Dryden. 
| RHINO'CEROS. /. [5 and zigac. ] A vaſt 


RIC 


having one ſound proportioned to another. 
RIB. /. [pibbe, Saxon. ] : 
1. A bone in the body. Of theſe are twenty - 
four in number, wiz. twelve on each fide the 
vertebrz of the back; they are ſegments of 
a Circle, Quincy. 
2. Any piece of timber or other matter which 
ſtrengthens the ſide. Shakſpeare. 
_ 3+ Any prominence running in lines; as, the 
. ſtalks of a leaf, | 
RIBALD. /. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, Ital.] A 
looſe, rough, mean, brutal wretch. Spenſer. 
RIT'BALDRY. . [ribaudie, old French. } Mean, 
lewd, brutal language. Dryden, 
RIBAND. f. [ribande, ruband, Fr.] A filet of 
filk; a narrow web of ſilk, which is worn for 


ornament. Granville. 
RI'BBED. a. [from riß] | 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. Sandys. 
2. Incloſed as the body by ribs, Sbalſpeare. 


RIBBON. ſ. See RI BAND. 

To RIBROAS T. v. 7. [rib and roaft.] To beat 
ſoundly. A burleſque word. Butler, 
RIBWORT. /. A plant. „ 
RIC denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man: 

Atbelric is nobly powerful; Richard is pro- 
bably rich in land. Gib on. 
RICE. /. [orixa, Latin. ] One of the eſculent 
grains. | Millers 
RICH. a. Pricbe, French; mica, Saxon. ] 
1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; abounding 
in money or poſſeſſions; opulent. Seeds 
2. Valuable; eſtimable; precious; ſplendid ; 


ſumptuous. Milton. 
3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a 
great quantity or degree. Waller. 
4. Fertile; fruitful. Philips. 
5. Abundant; plentiful. Milion. 


- 6. Abounding ; plentifully ſtocked : as, paſ- 


tures rich in flocks. 
7. Having ſomething precious, Milton." 


;s, RICHED. a. from rich. ] Enriched. Obſolete. 


. Shakſpeare. 
RICHES. /. Cricbeſſes, French. ] 
1. Wealth; money or poſſeſſion. Locke. 
2. Splendid ſumptuous appearance. Milton. 
RI'CHLY. ad. [from rich. ] 5 
7. With riches; wealthy; ſplendidly; mag- 
nificently. | lton . 


2. Plenteouſly; abundantly. Brown, 

3. Truly; abundantly. Addiſon, 
RI'CHNESS. /. [from rich. ] 

1. Opulence; wealth. Sidney. 


2. Finery ; ſplendour, 
3+ Fertility; fecundity ; fruitfulneſs. Addiſer. 
4. Abundance or perfection of any quality. S. 
5. Pampering qualities. Dryden. 
„ 
1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in 
the open field, and ſheltered from wet. Swift. 
2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 
Mortimer. 
RICKETS. ſ. [rochitis, Latin.] The rickets 
is a diſtemper in children, from an unequal 
diſtribution, of nouriſhment, whereby the 
joints grow Knotty, and the limbs uneven, 
uincy. 
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To RIDGE. v. a. To form a ridge. 


R1D 


RICKETY. 8. [from rickets.] Diſeaſed with 
the rickets. x Arbuthnot. 

RICTURE. . [ riftura, Lat.] A gaping. Diet. 5 

RID. The preterite of ride. 

To RID. V. 4. from hnidban, Saxon. ] 


1. To ſet free; to redeem. Exodus. 
2. To clear; to diſencumber. Addiſon. 
3. To deſpatch. ** Shakſpeare. 


4. To drive away; to remove by violence; 


to deftroy. Shakſpeare. 
RI DDANCE. /. [from rid. 
1. Deliverance. Hooker. 


2. Diſencumbrance; loſs of ſomething one Is 
glad to loſe. . Shakſpeare. 
3. Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 


Milton. 
RIDDEN. The participle of ride. Hale. 
RIDDLE. /. {ge=veIr, Saxon. ] | 
1. An enigma; a puzzling queſtion ; a dark 
Pahlen Ailton. 
2. Any thing puzzling.” Hudibras. 
3. Iynrd dle, Saxon. ] A coarſe or open ſieve. 
R | Mortimer. 
7e RIDDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
: 8, To ſolve; to unriddle. Dryden. 
2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. Mortimer. 
To RIDDLE. v. n. ¶ from the noun.] To ſpeak 
ambiguouſly or obſcurely. Shakſpeares 


 RIDDINGLY. ad. | from riddle. ] In the man- 


ner of a riddle. Donne, 
RIDE. v. 2. pret. rid or rod; part. rid or 
- ridden. | pivan, Saxon; rijden, Dutch. ] 
1. To travel on horſeback. Shakſpeare. 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not 
to walk. | Burnet. 


3. To be ſupported in motion. Shaiſpeare, 
4. To manage a horſe. . Dryden. 
5: To be on the water. Hayward, 
6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſubſervient. 
| f Sbalſpeare. 

7 RIDE. v. a. 
1. To fit on ſo as to be carried. Milton. 


2. To manage inſultingly at will. Swift, 
RIDER. /. | from ride. ] | 
1. One who is carried on a horſe or in a vehicle. 


Prior. 


2. One who manages or breaks horſes. Bram. 


23. An inſerted leaf. 
RIDGE. /. [hmgze, Saxon; rig, Daniſh; rugge, 
Dutch, the back.] ; 
1. The top of the back. Hudibras. 
2. The rough top of any thing, reſembling the 
vertebres of the back. Milton. 
3. A ſteep protuberance. Dryden. 
4. The ground thrown up by the plough. 
Pſalms. Woodward. 
- $+ The top of the roof riſing to an acute angle. 
: ED Maxon. 
6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or 
riſings of the fleſh in the roof of the mouth, 


running acroſs from one ſide of the jaw to the 
other. 8 . * Farrier's Die. 
Milton. 


RIDGIL. . [ovis rajicula, Latin. 
RIDGLING. 5 | Ainſevorth. ] A ram half 


| Dryden. 


den. RIGHT, 6, lm Saxon; recht, Dn 


RIG 


RIDGY. 3. [from ridge.] Rifing in a ridge, 
RIDICULE. /. Cridiculum, Lat.] WI ace 
ſpecies that provolces laughter. Swift 
To RUDICULE. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
expoſe to laughter; to treat with contemptu. 
ous merriment. Templi 
RIDICU'LER. ſ. One that ridicules. ; 
RIDICULOUS. a. [ridiculus, Lat.] Worth 
of laughter; exciting contemptuous mere. 
ment. Milton. Sautb. 
RIDICULOUSLY. ad. [from ridiculous.) In 
a manner worthy of laughter or contempt, 

6 | South, 
RIDI'CULOUSNESS. . from ridicule.) * 
quality of being ridiculous. Stilling fleet 
RI DING. particip. a Employed to travel og 
any occaſion. Ayl:fe. 
.RVDING. /. [from ride.] A diſtrict viſited by 

an officer. 


RIDINGCOAT: . [ riding and coat.] A cot 


made to keep out weather, Swiſh, 
RFIDINGHOOD. fo [riding and heed.) A hood 
uſed by women, when they travel, to bear off 
the rain. | Arzutbnt, 
RIE. /. [uriza, Lat.] An eſculent grain, 
RIFE. a. [nyfe, Saxon; riff, Dutch.] Pre. 
valent; abounding. It is now only uſed of 
epidemical diſtempers. Arbuthrct, 
RYFELY. ad. [from rife.] Prevalently; 2. 
bundantly. Knoils, 
RIFENESS. ſ. [from rife. ] Prevalence; a- 
bundance. Arbutbny, 
To RIFLE. v. a, [riffer, rißer, Fr. riffela, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder. 
2. To take away; to ſeize as pillage. Pope, 
RIFLER. /. [from rifle. ] Robber ; plunderer; 
pillager, HE 
RIFT. ſ. [from rive.] A cleft; a breach; a 
opening. Bacen. Dryden, 
To RIFT. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cleare; 


to ſplit. 8 7 pe. 
To RIF i 88 D. No 
1. To burſt ; to open. Ban, 


2. [raver, Daniſh.) To belch; to break 
wind. © 
RIG. 1 Rig, ridge, ſeems to ſignify the top of 
a a hill, falling on each ſide ; from the Saxon, 
hnizr; and the Iflandick, briggur, both 6g- 
nifying a back. Gibſat 
To RIG. v. as [from rig or ridge. ] 
1. To dreſs; to accoutre. IL Eftrange 
2. To fit with tackling. South 
RIGADOON. /. [rigaden, Frenck.] A dance. 
RIGA'TION. / —.— Latin.] The act of 
watering. Di. 
RIGGER. ſ. [from rig.] One that rigs dt 
dreſſes. . 1 
RIGGING. . [from rig. ] The fails or tack- 
ling of a af: [ 1 Creech 
RIGGISH. a. [from rig, a whore. ] Wanton; 
whoriſh. Shakſpearts 
To RIGGLE. v. 4. [properly to quriggl] 
To move backward and forward. ] 


South, | 


ſtrangt. 
Fi, 
dance. 
1e act of 
Dit. 
rigs ot 


or tack· 

Creechs 
Wanton; 
ab ſpearts 


origglt] 


utch. 


1. Fitz 


55 2 Rightful ; juſtly claiming. . 


| 2. Severe; inflexible. . © 


RIG 


Fit; 


Locke. 


3. True; not erroneous z not wrong · Locke. 
4. Not miſtaken; paſſing a true judgment. 


Shakſpeare. 
| Tuſt ; honeſt; equitable, Palms. 
4 = convenient. Addiſon. | 
5. Not left. 12 Brown. 
b. Straight; nat crooked. Locke. 


perpendicular; direct. | | 


Pepe. 
RIGHT. ad. : 
po properly; juſtly 3 exactly; according to 
truth. a Roſcommon. 
2. In a direct line. Bacon. 
3. In a great degree; very. Ben Fonſon. 
4+ It is {till uſed in titles ; 43, right bonour- 
| able; right reverend. Peacham. 
| RIGHT. /. | 
1. Not wrong. ; Milton. 
2. Juſtice; not injury. Tillotſon. 
3. Freedom from guilt; goodneſs. Conoley. 
4+ Freedom from errour. Prior. 
5+ Juſt claim. Milton, 


. That which juſtly belongs to one. Temp. 


J. Property; intereſt. Dryden. 
8. Power; prerogative. Tillot ſon. 
9- Immunity ; privilege. Clarendon. 
10. The fide not left. Milton, 


11, To Rights, In a direct line; ſtraight. 


__Wadward. 
12. To Rights. With deliverance from er- 
bur. Noodevard. 


NICHT. „. a. To do juſtice to; to eſ- 
tabliſh in poſſeſſions juſtly claimed; to re- 


lee from wrong. Taylor. Waller, 


| RIGHTEOUS. a. [pubrpipe, Saxon. ] 
I. Juſt; honeſt; virtuous; uncorrupt. Genefs. 


2, Equitable ; agreeing with right. Dryden. 


RIGHTEOUSLY. ad. from righteous. ] Ho- 


neſtly ; virtuouſſy. Dryden. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. ſ. [from righteous. ] . 

Juſtice; honeſty z virtue; goodneſs. Hooker. 
RIGHTFUL. .a. [right and full. ] 

1. Having the right; having the juſt 

claim. Shakſpeare. 

2. Honeſt; juſt; agreeable to juſtice. Prior. 
RIGHTFULLY. ad. {from rightful. ] Accords 

ing to right; according to juſtice. Dryden. 


| RIGHT-HAND. . Not the left. Shakſpeare. 
RIGHTFULNESS. /. [rrom rightful. | Mo- 


ral rectitude. 
RIGHTLY, ad, [from right. ] = 
1. According to truth or juſtice ; properly; 


: Sidney. | 


ſuitably ; not erroneouſly, Milton. 
2, Honeſtly ; uprightly. Shakſpeare. - 
3. Exatly, Dryden. 
4. Straightly ; directly. Aſcham. * 


AIGHTNESS. /. {from rigbr. ] 
1, Conformity to truth; exemption from 
8 wrong ; rectitude. 

2. Straightneſs. 8 Bacon. 
RIGID. a, [rigidus, Latin.] 
1, Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. Ray. 
Dienbam. 


t; proper; becoming; ſuitable, Art. 


Rogers. 5 


R IN 


3. Unremitted; remitigated. Milton. 
4.̃. Sharp; cruel. - S#hilipss 
RIGIDITY. /. [rigidire, French. J 

1. Stiffneſs. Arbutbner. 


2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy or 

airy elegance. | Witten. 
RIGIDLY. ad. [from rigid. ] 

1. Stiffly; unpliantly. 

2. Severely; inflexibly. 


| | RI OIDNESS. . [from rigid.] Severity; in- 
RIGHT, interj. An expreſſion of approbation. . | 


flexibility, ; 
RIGLET. ſ. [regulet, Fr.] A flat thin ſquare 
piece of wood. Maxon. 


RYIGOL. / A circle. In Shakſpeare, a diadem. 


RI'GOUR. f. [rigors Latin, ] 
1. Cold; ſtiffneſs. | Milton. 
2. A convulſive ſhuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. Afrbutbnot. 


3. Severity; ſternneſs; want of condeſcen- 
ſion to others. | Denham, 
4. Severity of conduct. Spratt, 
5. Strictneſs; unabated exactneſs. Glanv. 
6. Rage; cruelty ; fury. Spenſer. 
7. Hardneſs; not flexibility; ſolidity; not 
ſoftneſs, | Dryden. 


RI'GOROUS. a. [ from rigour..] Severe; allows 
ing no abatement. Ropers. 
RIGOROUSLY. ad. from rigorous. ] Severely ; 
without tenderneſs or mitigation. Milton. 
RILL. /. [rivulus, Latin. ] A ſmall brook; 2 
little ſtreamlet - Milton. 
To RILL. v. n. | from the nourf.] To run in 


ſmall ſtreams. a Prior. 
RILLLET. /. [corrupted from rivulet.] A ſmall 
ſtream. Carew. 
RIM. ſ. [nima, Saxon. ] 

1. A border; a margin. Carew. 


2. That which encircles ſomeihing elſe. Br. 
RIME. /. [him, Saxon. ] 

1. Hoar froſt. Bacon. 

2. A hole; a chink. Not uſed. Brown. 
To RIME. v. a. To freeze with hoar froſt. 


To RIMPLE. v. a. To pucker; to contract 


into corrugations. Wiſeman. 
RIUMY. a. [from rime.] Steamy ; foggy 
miſty. arvey. 
RIND. ,, [nind, Saxon; rinde, Dutch. ] Bark: 


hnſk. ' Milton. Dryden. 


To RIND. v. n. {from the noun, ] To decor» 


ticate ; to bark; to hulk. 
RING. /. [hnang, Saxon. 
1. A circle; an orbicular line. 
2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter 
worn as an ornament, Addiſon. 
3. A circle of metal to be held or pulled. 
| . Gulliver. 
3. A circular courſe. 
5. A circle made by perſons ſtanding round. 
| 8 Hayward. 
6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 
N Prior. 
7. The ſound of bells or any other ſonorous 
| Bacon. Milton. 


body. | 
8. A ſound of any kind, Bacon. 


To RING. D. d. pret. and part. paſſ. rung. 


hningan, Saxon. ] . 
"Op 7 1. To 


4 


G 


Newton, + 


Smith, © 


RINGER. 1 
RINCLEA DER. 


* RINGLET. /. {diminutive of ring. ] 


RINSER. /. 


: * 


To RIP. v. a. [hnypan, Sexon. ] 


NI T 


T. To ſtrlke bells or any other ſonorous 
body, ſo as to make it ſound. 


0 Shak Are. 
2. [From ring. ] To encircle. Shakſpeare., 
3. To fit with rings. Shakſpeare. 


4. To reſtrain a hog by a ring in his noſe. 


be To RING. Ve. Ne . 


1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 
den. 


| Dry 
2. To practice the art of making mufick 


with bells. Holder. 
3. To found; to reſound. Locke. 
4. To utter as a bell. Shakſpeare. 

To tinkle. Dryden. 


8. To be filled with a bruit or report. South. 
RING-BONE. /. A hard callous ſubſtance 


growing in the hollow circle of the little 


paſtern of a horſe; it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a rin Farrier's Dict. 


RINGDOVE. / [rbinge/duyve, German. ] A 
IM. 


ort imer. 
from ring. ] He who rings. 

. [ring and leader. ] The 
head of a riotous body. Bacon. 


kind of pidgeon. 


1. A ſmall ring. 
2. A circle. | 
3. A curl. | Milton. 
RIYNGSTREAKED. 3. [ring and ſtreaked. ] 
Circularly ftreaked. Geneſis. 
R'INGTAIL. F. [ring and tail.] A kind of 
kite with a whitiſh tail. Bailey. 
RYNGWORM. /. [ring and worm. ] A cir- 
cular tetter. ſeman. 
To RINSE. Ve. d. {from rein, German.] 
1. To waſh; to cleanſe by waſhing. Shak. 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of clothes. Xing. 
þ rinſe. ] One that waſhes or 


rinſes; a waſher. 
RIOT. . [riotte, old French. ] 
1. Wild and looſe feſtivity. Milten, 
2. A ſedition; an uproar. Milton. 
3. To run Rror. To move or act without 
control or reſtraint. . Swift. 
To RYOT. v. z. [| rictter, old French. ] 
1. To revel; to be diſlipated in luxurious 
enjoyments. Daniel. 
2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous: 


Pope. 
3. To banquet luxuriouſly. | 


4. To raiſe a ſedition or uproar. 


RYOTER. /. [from riote.] 
1. One who is diſſipated in luxury. 
2. One who raiſes an uproar or ſedition. 


RIOTISE. /. [from riot. } Diſſoluteneſs; 


luxury. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
RIOTOUS. a. { riotteux, French. ] 
1. Luxurious; wanton ; licentioully feſtive. 
Brewns 


2. Seditious ; turbulent. 


- RI'OTOUSLY. 4d. | from riotous.} 


1. Luxurioully ; with licentious luxury. 


Eccluſ, ö 


2. Seditiouſly ; turbulently. 


 AVOTOUSNESS. /. {from rictous.] The ſtate 


of being riotous. 


1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut aſunder by 


TD - 


4 | 
a continued act of the knife. Dry 
2+ To take away by laceration or cutting en. 


3+ To diſcloſe; to ſearch out; to Fg f 
to bring to view. Hocker. Clarend. : 
RIPE. a. {pupe; Saxon ; rijp, Dutch. 
1. Brought to perfection in growt 


| 53 ma. 
rure. a i Miltsy, 
2. Reſembling the ripeneſs of fruit. Shak 
3. Complete; proper for uſe. Shakſpeare, 


| 4. Advanced to the perfection of any qua. 
ity. | 
5. Finiſhed ; conſummate. E 
6. Brought to the point of taking effect; 
fully matured. Adi 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 
To RIPE. v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen; 9 
grow ripe. Ripes is now uſed. Dons 
To RIPE. v. a. To mature; to make ripe, 
Shakſpear, 


RIPELY. ad. [from ripe. ] Maturely; a the 


fit time. Shaiſpur 


; To RI'PEN. VU. Nh. from ripe. ] To grow ripe; 


to be matured. Bac, 
To RYPEN. v. z. To mature; to make ripe, 
Pope. Sift 


RIPENESS. / [from ripe.] 


1. The ſtate of being ripe ; maturity. Shay, 
2. Full growth. 
3. Perfection; completion, Huis. 
4+ Fitneſs; qualification, Shakſpear, 

RIPPER. ſ. [from rip.] One who rips; au} 
who tears; one who lacerates. 

To RI'PPLE. v. n. To fret on the ſurf, 
as water ſwiftly running. 

RIPTOWEL. ſ. A gratuity, or reward git 
to tenants, after they had reaped their lord 
corn. Bai. 


Den ban. 


J RISE. v. u. pret. roſe ; part. riſen. [pif 


Saxon; reiſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to a 


erect poſture. Shakſpeart 
2. To get up from reſt, Dari 
3. To get up from a fall. Malu, 
4. To ſpring; to grow up. Mala. 
5. To gain elevation of rank or _— 

buch 
6. To ſwell. Levitiu 
7. To aſcend; to move upward. Newt 


8. To break out from below the hong. 
as the ſun. Mil, 
9. To take beginning; to come into a. 
iſtence or notice. Cry 
10. To begin to act. Ina 
11. To appear in view. Adu 
12. To change a ſtation; to quit a ſt 

| : Knit 
13. To be excited; to be produced. G 
14. To break into military commotion 
to make inſurrections. Pope 
15. To be rouſed ; to be excited to aftion 
Palm 

Dat 
reſjolt, 
Milt 
Licks 
196 


ry — bw 4% 


16. To make hoſtile attack. a 
17. To grow more or greater in any 


28. To igcreaſe in price. 


* . 
— 
ö , 
HT o 
— 


To be improved. Taler. 
yden, 2 29. Te ty the ſtyle. Roſcommon, 
8. 21. To be reyived from death. Matber. 
"ys 22+ To come by chance. Spenſer, 
' 3 23. To be elevated in ſituation. Dryden. 
ending 


EY ' [from the verb.] | 
1 — An fing. locally Or figuratively. 


We 2. The act of mounting from the ground. 
Milten, 4 "if Bacon. 
Shah, jon; aſc Bacon. 
Eruption; atcent. ; 
Ypeare, i — chat favours the act of mounting 
J qui aloft. 5 Creech. Locke. 
ryden, : 5. Elevated place. rk | Denham. 
Hotker, 5. Appearance as of the-ſun in the eaſt. 
ma Muller. 
hk. 5, Increaſe in any reſpect, | 
— 8. Increaſe of price. f Temple. 
oy n 9. Beginning; original. Locke. 
1 . 10. Elevation; increaſe of ſound. Bacon. 
br RISER. /. [from riſe. ] One that riſes. Chap. 


RISIBILIT Y. ſ. { from riſible.] The quality 
| of laughing. ; Arbuthnot. 
RI'SIBLE, a. Elten Latin. 
1. Having the faculty or power of laugh- 
ing. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. * 
RISK. /. [riſque, Fr. rieſgo, Spaniſh. ] Hazard; 
| danger; chance of harm. South, 
7 RISK, v. 4. {riſquer, Fr.] To hazard; to 
_ put to chance; to endanger. | Aadiſen. 
RISKER, . I from riſt.] He who riſks. Butler. 
RITE. ſ. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn act of 
religion 3 external obſervance. Hammond. 
NITUAL. a. [rituel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremoni- 
ous ; done according to ſome religious inſti- 
tution. > 5 En Prior. 
| RITUAL. /. [from the adj. ] A book in which 
. the rites and obſeryances of religion are ſet 
doun. WY Addiſon. 
Meter. J. [from ritual.] One ſkilled in 
| e ritual, 
RIVAGE. ſ. [French.] A bank; a coaft. 
Not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
RIVAL, /. {rivalis, Latin. 
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Healer, 
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bal pern. 
Dani 


Mala. 
Milan 1. One who is in purſuit of the ſame thing 
tune, . , which another man purſues; a competitour. 
Otavgy FCN ? Dryden, 
Levitiau 2. A competitour in love. Sidney. 


Newt 
e hon 


Mila, 


| RIVAL, a. Standing in competition; making 
| the ſame claim ; emulous, Shakſpeare. 
To RIVAL, v. a. from the noun, ] 


| Into er 1. To ſtand in competition with another; to 
Comly: oppoſe, wart a South. 
Dy 2. To emulate; to endeavour to equal or ex- 
Addi cel, | Dryden. 


T RIVAL, v. 2. To be competitours. Shak. 


it a ſecz⸗ ; 

Kull RIVA LITY. Z / [rivalitas, Latin. ] Competi- 
d. Ou 1 VALRY. tion; emulation. Addiſon. 
cm motion! IVALSHIP, . {from rival. ] The ſtate or 

character of a tival. 
o a8ion. BG Kl E. v. 4. pret. rived; part. riven. I nypr, 


deo drive.] To ſplit; to cleave; to divide by a 
1 inſtrument. Horoel. 
ORIVE. . 3 To be ſplit; to be divided by 
Violence, . Waaward, 

3 8 y 


broken, Saxon; rijven, Dutch; river, French, 


ROB 


To RIVE, for derive or direct. Shakſpeares 
To RU'VEL.». a. ¶ e hiple d, Sax. ] To contract 
into wrinkles and corrugations. Dryden. 
RI'VEN. The part, of ive. 
RIVER. ſ. [riviere, French. ] A land current 
of water bigger than a brook. Addiſon. 
RIVER-DRAGON, /. A crocodile. A name 
given by. Hilton to the king of Egypt. 
RYVER-GOD. /. Turelary deity of a river. 
. Arbutbnot. 
RIVER-HORSE. /. Hippopotamus. Milton. 
RYVET. /. [river, Fr. to drive.] A faſtening 
pin clenched at both ends. Dryden. 
To RI'VET. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To faſten with rivets. Ben Janſon. 
2. To faiten ſtrongly; to make immove- 
able, Congrede. 
RIVULET. /. [rivulus, Latin. ] A ſmall river; 
a brook; a ſtreamlet. Bentley. 
RIXDO'LLAR. ſ. A German coin, worth 
about four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling. 
ROACH. /. A fiſh; he is accounted the water 
_ ſheep, for his fimplicity and fooliſhneſs. 


SER WED Walton. 
ROAD. ſ. [rade, French.] Re: 

1. Large way; path. | Suckling. 
2. Ground where ſhips may anchor. $b. 


3. Inroad; incurſion, Lnollas. 
4+ Journey. Milton. 
5. The act, or ftate of travelling. Law. 


To ROAM. v. . [romigare, Italian. ] To wan- 
der without any certain purpoſe; to ramble ; 
to rove; to Play the vagrant. Prior. 

To ROAM. v. a. To range; to wander over. 

i | Milton. 

ROA'MER. /. [from roam.] A rover; a ram 
bler; a wanderer; a vagrant. | 

ROAN. a. [rouen, Fr.] Bay, ſorrel, or black 
with grey or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick. Farrier's Dict. 

To ROAR. v. u. [ hanan, Saxon, ] : 

I. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt. SH. 


2. To cry in diſtreſs. Dryden. 
3. To ſound as the wind or ſea. Pope. 
4. To make a loud noiſe, Milton. 


ROAR. / | from the verb.] 
1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. Thom. 
2. An outcry of diſtreſs. 


3. A clamur of merriment. Shakſpeare. 
4. The ſound of the wind or ſea, Philips. 
5. Any loud noe, Dryden. 


ROA'RER. . [from roar.] A noiſy brutal 
man. | Howel. 
ROA'RY. a. [better rory, reres, Latin,] Dey. 

| k a Fairfax. 

To ROAST. v. a. | z:ften, German; genus, 
Saxon, roaſted. ] ny 

1. To dreſs meat, by turning it round be- 

fore the fire. Swifts, 

2. To impart dry heat to fleſh, Swifts 


3. To dreſs at the fire without water. Bacon. | 


4. To heat any thing violently. Shakſpeare. 
ROAST. for roaſted. Prior. Swift.” 
To rule the ROAST. To govern ; to manage; 
to preſides _ | | S bal ſpearę. 
ROB. . Arabi x. ] Inſpiſſated juice. Arb. 
„„ 79 
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ROBV'STIOUS. 


derable height and there burſts, 
ROCKET. J. A plant, 


Roc 


T ROB. v. 2. [rober, old Fr. robbare, _ 
1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful 
force; to plunder. - 2 >. Addiſon. 
2. To ſet freez to deprive of ſomething 
bad. Irvnical. Shakſpeare. 
3. To take away unlawfully. Bacon 
RO BBER. /. from re.] One that plunders 
by force, or ſteals by ſecret means; a plun- 
derer; a thief, Shakſpeare. 
ROBBERY. ſ. [robberie, old Fr.] Theft per- 
petrated by force or with privacy. Temple. 
ROBE. ſ. {rebbe, Fr. robba, Ital.] A gown of 
ſtate; a dreſs of dignity. Shakſpeare. 
To ROBE. v. a. [from the noun.] To dreſs 
pompouſly; to inveſt. | . 
ROBERT. /. An herb; ftork-bill. Ale 
ROBE'RSMAN. ſ. In the old ftatutes, 
ROBERTSMAN. a fort of bold and ftout 
robbers, or night thieves, faid to be ſo 
called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 
RO'BIN. 7 fe. [rubecula, Lat.] 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST. A bird ſo nam- 
ed from his red breaſt; a ruddock. Suckling. 
ROBO'REOUS. &. [robur, Lat.] Made of oak. 


ROBUV'ST. 4. [robuſtus, Latin. ] 


1. Strong; finewy ; vigorous ; forceful. Milt. 
2. Boiſterous ; violent; unweildy. Dryden. 
3- Requiring ſtrength. Locke. 
ROBU'STNESS. ſ. [from robuft.] Strength; 
© vigour. Arbuthnot. 
ROCAMBO'LE. /. A fort of wild garlick. 
| Arbuthnot, 
ROCHE-ALUM. /, [rochet, Fr. a rock. ] A 
purer kind of alum. Mortimer. 


ROCHET. /. Crocber, French] 


1. A ſurplice; the white upper garment of 
the prieſt officiating. Cleaweland. 
2. A fiſh. | Ainſworth. 
ROCK. ſ. (roc, roche, Fr. recca, Ital.] 
1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone. Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
3. A diſtaff held in the hand, from which 
the wool was ſpun by twirling a ball below. 
Ben Jonſon. 
To ROCK. v. a. [rocquer, French. ] : 
1. To ſhake; to move backward and for- 


ward. Boyle. | 
2. To move the cradle, in order to procute 

ſicep. | Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. Shakſpeare. 


7 ROCK. v. n. To be violently agitated ; to 
„reel to and fro. 


Young. 
ROCK-DOE. /. A ſpecies of deer. Crew. 
ROCK-RUBY. ſ. The garnet, when it is of 


2 very ſtrong, but not deep red, and has a 
fair caſt of the blue. Hill. 
ROCK-SALT. /. Mineral falt. Woedwward. 


RO'CKER. /. [from rock. ] One who rocks 
the cradie. Dryden. 


RO'CKET. /. [ reechetto, Italian. ] An artifi- 
cial firework, being a cylindrical caſe of 
paper, filled with nitre, charcoal, and ſul- 
phur, which mounts in the air to a conſi - 
Addiſon. 
Miller. 


R O G 
ROOKLES 6 [hom nd] Bi 


7 : Dy 4 
ROCK ROSE. J [rock and rf 540. 
RO'GKWORK. |. [rock ant l pe 


rock and Work.) Stones 


fixed. in mortar, in imitati 
ties of rocks. TE wet My 
ROCK V. a. [from rock.] Yor 
1. Full of rocks. 3 
2. Reſembling a rock. 2 
3. Hard; ſtony; obdurate. s 
ROD: / [roede, Dutch. y Sbokſpeare, 
1. A long twig. Bro! 
2+ A kind of iceptre. Shalſpotr 


3. Any thing long and fender. Glare 

4. An inſtrument for meaſuring. Pres 

5. An inſtrument of correction, made of 
twigs tied together. Spenſer 
RODE. The pret. of ride. * 
RODOMON TA DE. . [from a hero of 

Arioſto, called e An empty noiſy 
dluſter or boaſtiz a rant. Dude 
To RODOMHGNT ADE. v. . [from th 

noun.] To brag thraſonically ; to boaſt like 
Rodomonte. — 

ROE. . Ina, na deon, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſpecies of deer. Arbutbnt, 
2. The female of the hart. Sandyz, 
ROE. ſ. [properly roan or rone; rann, Dan. 

The eggs of fiſh. int] Shakſpeart, 
ROGA'TION. Jo [ rogation, French. ] Litany; 
ſupplication. Hocker. Taylr, 
ROGA'TION-WEEK. . The next week but 

one before Whitſunday; the Mondy, 
- Tueſday, and Wedneſday, are called rogation 
- days, \ becauſe of the extraordinary prayer 

and proceſſions then made. for the fruits of 

the earth, or as a preparation for the deyotion 

of Holy Thurſday. Dia, 
ROGUE. /. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A wandering beggar; à vagrant; a u. 

gabonds 7 pole; „ 

2. A knave; a diſhoneſt fellow; a villain; 


wk thief. South, 
3. A name of ſlight tenderneſs and endear- 
ment. > Shakſpears 
4. A wag. . * Shakſpeart 


To ROGUE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To wander; to play the vagabond. Carew, 
2. To play knaviſh tricks. 
RO'GUERY. / [from rogue. ] 
r. The life or a v:gabond. 

2. Knavith tricks, 
3. Waggery; arch tricks. 2 
RO'GUESHIP. /. from rogues] The qualitis 
or perſonage of a rogue. Da de, 
RO'GUISH. a. from rogue. ] 
1. Vagrant; vagabond. Spenſere 
2. Knaviſh; fraudulent. 5 ._ 
: iſh ; + lightly miſchievous 
3. Waggiſh; _— Nightly Kalle 
RO'GUISHLY. ad. [from reg.] Like 
rogue; knaviſhly ; wantonly. 
RO'GUISHNESS. f. [from reguiſb.] The qu 
lities of a rogue. 


Donn 


Shakſpeart 


RO'GUY. . [from rogue, ] Knaviſh ; want» 
A bad cocky - ] PERS 


rayers 
ts of 
yotion 


Dia, 


lie vous. 
Audi bon. 
Like 4 


he qua · 


anton. 
ranges 
p 7 
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| 5 v. 4. [rifter, Iſlandick, a 
1 hoe TY violent man.] To behave 
0 . * 
| iently; to act at diſcretion; to be at 
= rad to bluſter.  Shakſpeare. 
ROSTER, or Roiſterer. 2 if from the verb. ] 
A turbulent, - brutal, lawleſs, bluſtering 


| 340811 . . [rouler, Fr. rollen, Dutch. ] 


1. To move any thing by volutation, or ſuc- 

ceflixe application of the different parts of 

the ſurface, to the ground. 

2; To move any thing round upon its axis. 
Jo move in a circle. f Milton. 

4. To produce A periodical revolution. Milton. 
Jo wrap round upon itſelf. 


| 6, To enwrap; to involve in bandage. 


| Wiſeman. 
7. To form by rolling into round mafles. 

g Peacbam. 

3. To pour in a ſtream or waves. Popes 

+ ROLL: v. u. 8 

1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application 

of all parts of the ſurface to a plane. Dryd. 

2. To run on wheels. | Dryden. 


4. To perform a periodical revolution. Dry. 
4. To move with the ſurface variouſly di- 
rected, | Milton, 
5. To float in rough water. Pope. 
6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 

| x T ope. 
7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſly. uh 5 
8. To revolve on its axis. Sandy,. 
9. To be moved with violence. Milton. 
ROLL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being 
rolled, | 
2. The thing rolling. Thomſon, 
4, Writing rolled upon itſelf. Prior, 
5. Around body rolled along; a cylinder. 

| Mor timer. 

6, [rotulns, Lat.] Publick writing. Hale. 
7. A legiſter; a catalogue. Davies. 
8. Chronicle. Dryden. 
9. [role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in uſe. L Eſi. 
ROLLER. J. [from roll.] | 


heavy ſtone to level walks. Hammond. Ray. 
2. Bandage; fillet, | Sharp. 
ROLLINGPIN. /. [rolling and pin.] A round 
piece of wood tapering at each end, with 
which paſte is moulded. V iſeman. 
ROLLING-PRESS. . A cylinder rolling upon 
another cylinder, by which engravers print 
heir plates upon paper. 5 
ROLLYPOOLY. . A fort of game, in which 
When a ball rolls into a "certain place, it 
wins. . Arbutbnot. 


NO MAE. [. [ramage, French. ] A tumult; 


0 buſtle; an active and tumultuous ſearch 
for any thing. | Shakſpeares 


| ROMANCE. þ [ roman, French ; romanzay 
Italian, ] . | 


1, A military fable of the middle ages; a 


of wild adventures in war and love. 


? 


Mark. 


3. Irunleau, Fr.] Maſs made round. Addiſon. | 


1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 


RO O 


2. A le. a fition.. © Prior. 
To ROMAN CE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
lie; to forge. Pamela. 
ROMA'NCER. /. [from romance. ] A liars a 
forger of tales. Tate. 
To RO'MANIZE. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] 
To latinize; to fill with modes of the Ra- 


man ſpeech. Dryden. 
ROMANTICE. a. [from romance.] 


1. Reſembling the tales of romances z wild. 


2. Improbable; falſe. | 
3. Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery. Thomſon. 
RO'MISH. a. [from Rome.] Popiſh. Ayliffes 
ROM. /. 
1. A rude, awkward, boiſterous, untaught 
girl. As butbndt. 
2. Rough rude play. ' Thomſon, 
To ROMP. v. a. To play rudely, noiſily, and 
boiſterouſly. | : Swift. 


| RO'NDEAU. {. A kind of ancient poetry, 


commonly conſiſting of thirteen verſes; of 
which eight have one rhyme and five an- 
other : it is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the be- 
- ginning of the rondeau is repeated in an 
equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. Trevouxs 
RO'NDLE, /. [from round. ] A round maſs. 


Peacbam. 


RON ION. ſ. [rognon, French, the loins.] A fart 


bulky woman. Shatſpeare. 
RON T. /. An animal ftinted in the growth z 

commonly pronounced runt. Spenſer. 
ROOD. F. [from rod. ] 

1. The fourth part of an acre in ſquare- 

meaſure, or 1210 ſquare yards. Sevift, 


2. A rod; a pole; a meaſure of fixteen feet 


and a half in long meaſure. Milton. 
3. node, Saxon.] The croſs. Shakſpeare, 
ROOF. /. [pnop, Saxon. ] 
1. The cover of a houſe. Sbalſpeare. 
2. The houſe in general. Chapman. 
3. The vault; the inſide of the arch that 
covers a building# . Hocker. 
4+ The palate; the upper part of the mouth. 


h 8 Bacon. 

To ROOF. Ve A. from the nouns ] 
1. To cover with a roof, Creechs 
2. To encloſe in a houſe. Shakſpeares 


ROO'FY. a. | from roof. ] Havings roofs, Dryd. 
ROOK. f. [hnoc, Saxon. | 
1. A bird reſembling a crow: it feeds not 
on Carrion, but grain. Drydem. 
2. A common man at cheſs. Dryden. 
3+ A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow, 
Wycherly. 
To ROOK. v. u. To rob; to cheat. Hudibras. 


.ROO'KERY. . [from rook.] A nurſery of 


rooks. 6 Pope. 
RO OK V. a. Inhabited by rooks, 1 
ROOM. /. [num, Saxon; rums, Ggthick. 


1. Space; extent of place. Milton. 
2. Space or place unoccupied. Bentley. 
3. Way unobſtructed, Creechs 
4. Place of another; ſtead. Calamy. 
5. Unobſtructed opportunity. Addiſon. 


6. Poſſible 
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RO R 
6. Poffible admiſſion. -- Philips. 
7. An apartment in a houſe. Dope. 
ROO'MAGE. , [from rom. ] Space; place. 
Motten. 
ROOMINESS. /. [from reemy-] Space; 
quantity of extent. | 
ROO'MY. a. [from rem. ] Spacious ; wide; 
large. IM Dryden. 


ROOST. ſ. Ihnorr, Saxon. ]. - | 
1. That on which a bird fits to ſleep. Dryd. 


2. The act of ſleeping. Derham. 
T7» ROOST. v. . [reeften, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſleep as a bird. L'Eſtrange. 


2. To lodge. In burleſque. 
ROO T. / [t, Swediſh; roed, Daniſh, ] 
1. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with nouriſh- 
ment. Evelyn. Bacon. 
2. The bottom; the lower part. Aion. 
3. A plant of which the root is eſculent. 
Watts. 
Davies. 


4 The otixinal ; the firſt caufe. 
Shakſpeares 


5. The firſt anceſtor, 

6. Fixed refidence, | 

7. Impreſſion; durable effect. 
To ROOT. v. n. {from the noun. ] 

3. To fix the root; to ſtrike far into the 
earth. 6 Shakſpeare. 

2. To turn up earth. : 


Hooker. 


3. To fink deep. Fell. 
To ROOT. v. as. from the noun. ] | 

1. To fix deep in the earth. Dryden. 
2. To impreſs deeply. Scut h. 


3. To turn up out of the ground; to eradi- 
cats; to extirpate. | Ralcigh. 
4. To deftroy ; to baniſh. Granwile, 
ROO'TED. 2. | from root. ] Fixed; deep; ra- 


dical. Hammond. 
ROO'TEDLY. ad. [from roted.] Deeply ; 
ſtrongly. : Shahſprare. 


' ROO'TY. a. [from rot.] Full of roots. 
ROPE. / [nap, Saxon; roep, reep, Dutch.] 
- 8. A cord; a ftring; a halter. Hadibras. 
2. Any row of things depending: as, 4 
rope of onions. EE. 
Ts ROPE, v». . [from the noun.] To draw 
out into viſcoſities; to concrete into glu- 

tinous filaments. Dryden. 

RO PEDANCER. ſ. ſrope and dancer.] An 
artiſt who dances on a rope. Wilkins, 

ROPEMAKER, or roper. . [rope and maker. ] 

One who makes ropes to tell. 


RO'PERY. / - 7 rope. ] Rogue's tricks. S5. - 
" RQ@'PETRICK. /. {rope and trick.] Probably 
». rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve the hal- 
ter.  Shakſpeare. 
RO PIN ESS. ſ. [from ropy. ] Viſcoligy; glu- 
tinouſneſs. | 


ROPE. 4. [from repe.] Viſcous; tenacious ; 
- giurinous. | Dryden. 
RO'QUELAURE. /. [French.] A cloak for 
men. 5 ; Gay. 
RORA'TION. /. [reoris, Latin.] A falling of 


RO RID. ＋ Creridus, Lat.] Dewy. Broadn. 


| F RORYFEROUS. 9. [79 and fel, Latin. | Pro- 


\ 


S Fab ſpeare. , 


DOT 


K 7 dew. ö Dis 
RIFLUENT. a. in. 
1 Flowing with dew. . fo, vw 
O'SARY. / [roſarium, Latin. 4 tw.” 
| beads, on which the 2 
their Prayers. :  Cleaweland Tay! 
RO'SCID. a. [rofcidus, Lat. Dewy ; abe. 5 
ing with dew ; conſiſting of dew. : Ba, F 
ROSE. .. [roſe, Fr. roſa, Lat.] A flower Pope 
To ſpeak under the Ros k. To ſpeak an 8 tui 
_ geh ſo as not afterward lo bags 
vered. - | 
ROSE. The preterite of riſes — 
RO'SEATE. #. {from roſe.] 
1. Roy; full of roſes. Pie 
2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe, 
RO'SED. 4. [from the noun.] Crimſone; 
fluſhed. CE 8 bakſpears 
RO'SEMARY. J. [roſmarinus, Lat.] A we. 
ticillate plant, 1 Miller. 
RO'SENOBLE. , An Engliſh gold coin, in 
value anciently ſixteen ſhillings. Camdn, 
RO'SEWATER. /. {rye and water.] Water 
__ diſtilled from roſes, | Wiſeman, 
ROSET. /. {from yroſe.] A red colour fir 
painters. | Peachan, 


RO'SIER. þ [ rofter. Fr.] A roſebuth. Spenſer 


-RO'SIN. /. [re/ine, French; r, Latin.] 


1. Inſpiſſated turpentine; a juice of the 
Pine. Garth, 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that 
Aiſſolves in ſpirit, © Arbuthnb, 
To RO'SIN, v. 4. {from the noun. | To nb 
with roſin. Gy, 
RO'SINY. a. {from n.] Reſembling roin, 
R O'SSEL., ſ. Light land. Mortimer. 
RO'STRATED. a. [| roftratus, Lat.] Adorned 
with beaks of fhips. drbuthutt, 
RO'STRUM. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. The beak of a bird. 
2. The beak of a ſhip. 
3. The ſcaffold whence orators haranguei. 
Addiſon 
4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling l. 
quor into its receiver in the common alem. 
 bicks; alſo a crooked ſciſſars, which the 
_ ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the dilatation of 
wounds, > winch» 
RO'SY. a. [roſeus, Lat.] Reſembling a roſe in 
bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance. Prim. 
To ROT. v. n. [ notan, Saxon; rotten, Dutch. 
To putrefy; to loſe the coheſion of its pats, 
3 Woodward, 
To ROT, WV. as To make putrid z to bring to 
corruption. Drydeto 
ROT. /. [from the verb.] : 
1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which 
their lungs are waſted. Ben Fanjat 
2. Putrefaction; putrid decay. Phiph 
RO'TARY. 4. |roa, Latin. j Whirling 45 1 
wheel. | Did 
RO'TATED. a. [retatus, Latin. Whirled 
round. wt : a : 
ROTA'TION. /. [rotation, French; r 
Latin.] The act of whiriing round like? 
wheel; whirl, = 9 
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ROTE. /. (nor, Saxon, merry.] 


ſuch as the Pantheon at Rome. 
To ROVE. v. 2. [ roffwer, Daniſh. ] To ram- 


 coarle, 


ROU'GHCAST. / [rough and cafe. ] | 
I. Aruce model; a form in its rugiments, 


Digby. 


25 * * * * f e ' 
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| 2047 0R. , [Latin.] That which gives a 


FT * 


1. A harp; a lyre. Obſolete. Spenſer. 


2, Words uttered by mere memory without 
meaning; 
benſion of the ſenie. 


memory of words without compre- 


To ROTE. v. 4. To fix in the memory, with- 
out informing the underſtanding. Sbatſp. 
ROTGUT. /. Bad beer. Harveys 


ROTHER-NAILS. . Among ſhipwrights, 
1 with very fall heads uſed for faſtening 


the cadder irons of ſhips. 


Baileys 
ROTTEN. a. [from rot.] | 


1. Putrid ; carious ; putreſcent. Sandys. 
2. Not firm; not truſty. Sha#jpeare. 
3. Not ſound; not hard. Knolles. 
Fetid; ſtinking. Shakſpeare. 


RO'TTENNESS. J. [from rotten. ] State of 
being rotten; cariouineſs ; putrefaction. Sh. 


ROTU ND. a. | retundus, Latin. ] Round; 


circular; ſpherical. Addiſon. 


ROTU'NDIFOLIOUS. 2. [rotundus and fo- 


liam, Latin. ] Having round leaves 


'ROLUNNDITY. / [rotunditas, Lat. rctondete, 


Fr. from rutund. } Roundneſs; ſphericity ; 
circularity. Sentley. 


ROT NDO. / [rotonde, Italian. ] A building 


formed round both in the inſide and outſide; 


ble; to range; to wander. Mattis. 
To ROVE. v. a. To wander over. Gay. 
ROVER. /. [from rowe. } ; 
I. A wanderer; a ranger. 

2. A fickle inconſtant man, 

3. A robber; a pirate. Bacon. 


4. At Rovers. - Without any particular 


aim, South. 
ROUGE. /. [ rouge, French. ] Red paint 


ROUGH. @. [hnub, bnubge, Saxon; rouw 


Dutch. ] | | 
1. Not ſmooth; rugged ; having inequalities 
on the ſurface. 


3. Harſh to the car, Pope. 
4+ Rugged of temper; inelegant of manners ; 
not ſoft; coarſe. Cocoley. 
5. Not gentle; not proceeding by eaſy opera- 
3 b 


b. Harſh to the mind; ſevere, 


Locke. ; 
7. Hard featured; not delicate. Dryden. 
8. Not poliſhed ; not finiſhed by art. Y 
9. Terrible ; dreadful. Mſilton. 


10. Rugged; dilordgred 
\ Pope. 
11. Tempeſtuous ;z ſtormy ; boiſterous. Shak. 


To ROU'CHCAST. v. a. | rough and caſt. ] 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance z to 


form with aſperities and inequalities. 
| | | Cleaveland. 
2. To ſorm any thing in its firſt rudiments. 


Sævift. : 


Treuoux. 


| Burnet. 
2, Auſtere to the taſte: as, rough wine. 


Clarendon. - 


in appearance; ' 


D den, : 
7 8 x firſt. ö 


KV © * 

2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe” very uneven on the 
ſurface, | Shakſpeares. 
ROU'GHDRAUGHT. /. [rough and draught. . 
A draught in its rudiments ; a ſketch. Dryden. 
7o RO'UGHDRAW. v. a. [rough and draw] 


_ To trace coarſely. Dryden. 
To {'>U'GHEN. v. a. [from rough. ] To make 


rough. Sifte 
To ROU'GHEN. wv. ny. To grow rough. 
: Thomſone 


To ROUGHHE'W. v. a. [rough and beww.] Te 
give to any thing the firſt appearance of form. 
Hudibras 
ROU'GHHEWN. particip. a. x : 
1. Rugged; unpoliſhed; uncivil; unrefined. 
5 Bacon. 
2. Not yet nicely finiſhed, Hobel. 
ROU'GHLY, ad. ¶ from rough. 
1 With uneven ſurface; wi 
the ſurface, 
2. Harſhly; uncivilly ; rudely. 
3- Severely ; without tenderneſs. 
4+ Auſterely to the taſte, 
5. Boiſterouſly ; tempeſtuouſly. 
6. Harſhly to the ear. | 
ROU'GHNESS. , [From rough.] | 
1. Superficial aſperity; unevenneſs of ſur- 


aſperities on 


| Spenſer. 
Dryden. 


face. Boyle. 
2. Auſtereneſs to the taſte. Browns 
3. Taſte of aftringency. Spectator. 
4. Harſhneſs to the ear. Dryden. 


5. Ruggedneſs of temper ; coarſeneſs of man- 
ners; tendency to rudeneſs. Denham, 
6. Abſence of delicacy. Addi ſen. 
7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. ; 

8. Violence of operation in medicines, 

9. Unpoltiſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. 

10. Inelegance of dreſs or appearance. 

11. Tempeſtuouſneſs ; ſtormineſs. 

12. Coarſeneſs of features. 0 c 
ROUGH T. old pret. of reach. Reached. Shak. 
To ROU'GHWORK. v. a. [rough and work.] 

To work coarſely over without the leaft 

nicety. | Moxon. 
ROU'NCEVAL. /. A ſpecies of pea. Tufere 


"ROUND. a. [rond, French; rondo, Italian. ] 


1. Cylindrical, Milton. 
2. Circular. N Browns 
3. Spherical; orbicular, Milton. 


4. Smooth; without defect in found, Peach. 
5. Not broken: as, round numbers. Arb 
6. Large; not inconſiderable: as, @ round 
Price. x Addiſon. 
7. Plain; clear; fair; candid z open. Bacon. 
8. Quick; briſk. bis 
9. Plain; free without delicacy or reſerve ; 
almoſt rough. Bacon. 
ROUND. / — 


1. A circle; a ſphere; an orb. Shakſpeare. 


2. Rundle; ſtep of a ladder. VWorris. 
3. The time in which any thing has paſſed 
| through all hands, and comes back to the 


4. A revolution; a courſe ending at the point 
where it began, Imith, 


* i 4 
4 1 


— — 


— 


Prior. 


5. Ro- 
its 


R O 


g. Rotation ; ſucceſſion in viciſfitude. 
Holyday. 


6. Lende, Fr.] A walk performed by a guard 


or officer, to furvey a certain diſtrict. 
ROUN D. ed. 


x. Every way; on all fides. Genefis. 

2. In a revolution. Addiſon. 

3. Circularly. Milton. 

4. Not in a direct line. Pepe. 
ROUND. Preps 

1. On every ſide of. Milton. 

2. About; circularly about. Dryden. 

3. All over; here and there in. Dryden. 
Fo ROUND. v. a. {from the noun. } 

3. To ſurround; to encircle. Prior. 


2. To make ſpherical, cylindrical, or cir- 


cular. | Chepnes 
3+ To raiſe to a relief. | Addiſen. 
4. To move about any thing. Milton, 
5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. SWife. 
To ROUND. v. n. 
1. To grow round in form. Sbakſpeare. 
2. [rznen, Ger. ] To whiſper. Bacon. 
3- To go round, as a guard. Milton. 
ROUNDABOUT. 4. : 
x. Ample; extenſive. Locle. 
2. Indirect; looſe. Felten. 


r 5 fe [ronde/et, French. ] 
1. A kind of ancient poetry; rondeau. Spenſer. 
2. [rondelle, French. ] A round form or figure. 
Hosvel. 


ROUNDER. . [from round. Circumference; 


encloſure. Shakſpeare. 
*-ROU"NDHEAD. /. [round and bead. ] A puri- 
tan, fo named from the practice once preva- 


lent among them of cropping their hair 


round. Spectator. 
ROUNDHOUSE. /. [round and beuſe.] The 
cCeonſtable's priſon, in which diſorderly perſons, 

found in the ſtreet, are confined. Pope. 
ROU'NDISH. 2. {from reund.] Somewhat 
round; approaching to roundneſs. Boyle, 
ROU'NDLY. ad. [| from round. ] 

1. In a round form; in a round manner. 

2. Openly ; plainly ; without reſerve. 
| Hayward. 
3. Briſkly; with ſpeed. Locke, 
4. Completely; to the purpoſe ; vigorouſly ; 


min earneft. 
ROUNDNESS. /. Crow round. 
1. Circularity; ſpheticity ; cylindrical form. 
3 Watts. 
®. Smoothneſs. 
3. Honeſty ; openneſs; vigorous meaſures. 
; Yo ROVSE. IV. fs 55 
1. To wake from reſt. Pape. 
- 3. To excite to thought or action. Atterbury. 
3. To put into action. . Spenſer. 
4. To drive à beaſt from his laire. Shatſp. 
To ROUSE. wv. =. 
1. To awake from ſlumber. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. 
Shakſpeare. 
ROVSE. f. [ruſeb, German.] A doſe of liquor 


Jather too large. Not in ule» Sbalſpeare. 


. 


number of things ranged in a line. 


 RO'YAL. a. [reial, French. ] 


Davies. 


Spenſer. 


Pepe. 


RUB 


ROV'SPR../. [from vonſe.] O 
ROVT. /. 2 Dutch, Br 85 2 
1. A clamorous multitude; a rabble: 2 
tumultuqus crowd, Roſccimmen 
2. Confuſion of an army defeated; or gil. 
perſed. Daniel. 


1 ROUT. . T5 diſſipate and put inte 


confuſion by defeat. Clarendon. 


To ROUT. v. a. To aſſemble in clamoroyg 


and tumultuous crowds, Bacon. 
ROUTE. /. [route, Fr.] Road; way. Cay. 
ROW. J. [7eth, German.] A rank or file; 1 
Spenſer, 
| [ hopan, Saxon. ] To impel a 
veſſel in the water by oars. G 


To ROW. v. #. 


| > 1 
7 ROW. v. a. To drive or help forward by 


oars. Milton. 
RO WEL. ſ. [reuelle, French.] 
1. The points of a ſpur turning on an axis. 
Peac bam. 
2. A ſeton; a roll of hair or ſilk put into 3 
wound to hinder it from healing, and provoke 
a diſcharge. 


Te RO'WEL. v. a. To pierce through the ſkin, 


and keep the wound open by a rowel. 


Mortimer,” 


RO'WEN. /. A field kept up till after Michael. 
mas, that the corn left on the ground may 
ſprout into green. | Tuſſer. 
RO'WER. ſ. [from row.] One that manages 
an oar; one who rows. | Addiſon, 


1. Kingly ; belonging to a king; becoming 
a king; regal, Granville, 
2. Noble; illuſtrious. S bakſpeares 
RO'YALIST. . [from reyal.] Adherent to a 
king. Waller. South, 
Te RO YALIZE. v. a. [from royal. ] To make 
royal. N Shakſpeares 
RO'YALLY. ad. [from reyal.] In a kingly 
manner ; regally ; as becomes a king. Dryden, 
RO'YALTY. /. froialte, French. ] 
1. Kingſhip; character or office of a king. 
| - Shakſpcare Locke, 
2. State of a king. Prior, 
3. Emblems of royalty. Miltin, 
To ROYNE. v. a. [rogher, Fr.] To gnaw; 
to bite. Spenſer. 
R O'YNISH. a. [rogneux, Fr.] Paltry; forty; 
mean; rude, '  Shahkſpeare, 
RO'Y TELET. /. [ French. ] A little or petty 
king. ; Heylyne 
To RUB. . Os [rhubio, Welch ; reiben, Ger- 
man, to wipe. ] 
1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by pafling 
ſomething over it; to ſcour; to wipe; © 
perfricate. ; 
2. To touch fo as to leave ſomething of that 


which touches behind. 
3- To move one body upon another. Arbuth, 


4. To obſtruct by colliſions Shakſpeares 
5. To poliſh; to retouch. 3 
6. To remove by friction. Cel er. 

Sidney. 


7. To touch hard. hor 
$. To Rus dewn. To clean or curry 2 0 Fe 


Dry Os 


Addiſon. ' 


9. T6. 


* 9 
— * 1 


RUD 


| \ To excite; to awaken. South, 
. L 8 To poliſh ; to refreſh, 2 


1 Kue e to make a friction· = Dryden. 
| 1 Fo get through difficulties. L Eſtrange. 
RUB. /. [from the verb.] 


cation; act of rubbing 
8 2 of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bow]. | Shak ſpear. 
- Collifion ; hinderance; obſtruction. Dry. 
4. Difficulty 3 cauſe of uneaſineſs. Sbaxſp. 
RUB-STONE. ſe. [rub and frone ] A ſtone to 
ſcour or ſharpen» 5 74 er. 


| RUBBER. / [from rub. ] 


1. One that rubs. 


2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. Sev. 
| Moxon. 


3. A coarſe file. 
4. A game; a conteſt ; two games out of 


Coll. wer * 

thiee 
g. A whetſtone. Ainſevorth. 
[from rab. Rubbage is not 


ad wig 7. 
RUBBISH. uſed. ] INS 
1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter 
uſed in building. Motton. Dryden. 
2. Confuſion; mingled maſs. QArbuthner. 
3. Any thing vile and worthleſs. | 
RUBBLE-STONE. ſ. Stones rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
deluge. Mood vard. 
AUBICAN. 3. [rubican, Fr.] Rubican colour 
of a horſe is one that is bay, ſorrel, or black, 
vith a light gray, or white, upon the flanks. 


RUBICUND. a. | rubiconde, French yrubicutdus, 


Latin,] Inclining to redneſs. 
AVU'BIED. @ {from raly.] Red as a ruby. Mil. 
RUBIFICK. a. [7uber and facio, Latin. ] Mak- 


ing red, Grew. 
RU'BIFORM, a. [uber, Lat. and form. | Hav- 
ing the form of red. Newton. 
70 RU'BIFY. v. a. To make red. Beeæun. 


| RUBIOUS. a. [Lrabeus, Latin.] Ruddy; red. 


Not uſed. Sbalſpeare. 

RUBRICATED. 3. [from rubrica, Latin.] 
Smeared with red. | 

RU'BRICK. /. [rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Latin. } 
Directions printed in books of law and in 
prayer books; ſo termed, becauſe they were 
originally diſtinguiſhed by being in red ink. 

Stilling fleet. 

RU'BRICK. 2. Red. - - Newton. 

To RU'BRICK. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with red. 

RUBY. . [from ruber, Latin.] 


1. A precious tone of a red colour, next ia 


eſs and value to a diamond, Peacham. 
2. Redneſs. | Shakſpeare. 
3. Any thing red. Milton. 


4. K blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. Jones. 

U'BY. 2. Of a red colour. Sbatſpeare. 
RUCTA'TION. /. [ru&s, Latin. ] A belching 
_ ailing from wind and indigeſtion. 

ND. v. 4. Inudu, Saxon. ] To make red. 

— Spenſer, 
RU'DDER. /. [roeder, Dutch. 


1. The inſtrument at the ſtern of a veſſel by 


its courſe is governed, Raleigh, 


2. 


r , ũ̃ : ̃] ͤk...—§—ͤm. . x2. ] FW, ma > 


RUE 


2. Any thing that guides or governs ths 
courſe. Hudibrat. 


RUDDIxESS. J. [from ruddy.] The quality 


of approaching to redneſs. ſeman. 


RU DDLE. /. [rudu!, Iſlandick. ] Red earth. 


: Woodward. 
RUDDOCK. /. [rebecula, Latin.] A bird; the 
redbreaſt. - Carew. 
RU'DDY. a. [nuvu, Saxon. ] 
1. Approaching to redneſs; pale red. Otevay. 
2. Yellow. 
RUDE. a. [neve, Saxon; rudis, Latin. ] 
1, Untaught ;* barbarous ; ſavage. MWHilkins, 
2. Rough; coarſe of manners; uncivil ; bru- 


tal, Shakſpearee 
3. Violent; tumultuous; boiſterous ; turba- 
jent. | | Boyle. 
4. Harſh ; inclement. Waller. 
$» Ignorant; raw; untaught, Motton. 
6. Rugged; uneven; ſhapelelss Chapman. - 
7. Artleſs ; inelegant. Spenſer, 


8. Such as may be done with ſtrength wich- 


out art. Dryden. 
RU DEL. ad. [from rude.] - ; 1 
I. In a rude manner; fiercely. Shakſpeare. 
2. Without exactneſs; without nicety; 
coarſely. Sa tſpeare. 
3. Untkilfully. Dryden. 
4. Violently; boifterouly, Spenſer. 


RU DEN ESS. / Fradoſſe, French. ] 
1. Coarſeneſs of manners; incivility. Szvifte 
2. Ignorance; unſkilfulneſs, 


3. Artlefineſs ; inelegance; coarſeneſs. Spe. 
4. Violence; boiſterouſneſs. Shakſpeare. 
8. Stormineſs; rigour. Ewelym. 


RUDENTURE. /. [ French. ] In architecture, 
the figure of a rope or ſtaff, wherewith the 
flutings of columns are frequently filled up. 

RUDERARY. 4. [rudera, Latin.] Belonging 
to rubbiſh. | Dic. 

RUDERA'TION. ſ. In architecture, the lay- 


ing of a pavement with pebbles or little ſtones. 


Bailey. 
RU'DESBY. /. [from rud?.] An uncivil tur- 
bulent fellow. A low word. Shakſpeares 
RU'DIMENT. f. [rudimentur, Latin. 
1. The firſt principles; the ficit elements of 
a ſcience, | Milton. 
2. The firſt part of education. Mottos 
3. The farſt, inaccurate, unſhapen begianing 
or original of any thing. Philips, 
RUDIME'NTAL. a. [from rudiment. ] Initial 
relating to firſt principles. Spectator. 
To RUE. v. a. [neoppian Saxon.] To grieve 
for; to regret; to lament, Donne. 
RUE. ſ. {ruca, Latin. ] An herb, called herb 
of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled 
with it. More. 
RUE FUL. @. Cue and fall.] Mournful ; 
woful ; ſorrowful. Dryden. 
RUE'FULLY., ad. | from rueful.] Mournfully z 
ſorrowfully. Mores 
RUE'FULNESS. /, [from rueful.] Sorrowful- 
neſs; mournfulneſs. : 
RU'ELLE. ſ. French. ] A circle; an aſſembly 
at a private houſe, Not uſed. Dryden. 


Drydene 


Hayward. © 


RUFF. 


———— K —˙¶— 


—— y 
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. RU'FFIAN. a. Brutal; ſavagely boiſterous. 


RUI 


RUFF. ,. [See Rurrrx.] 


1. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn 
about the neck. 
2. Any thing collected into puckers or cor- 
rugations. Pope. 
3. A ſmall river fiſh, Walton. 
4. A ſtate of roughneſs. Obſolete. Chapman. 
g. New ftate. Not uſed. L* Eftrange. 
RU'FFIAN. /. Cruſfiano, Italian.] A brutal, 
- boiſterous, miſchievous fellow; a cut-throat ; 

a robber; a murderer. Hayward. Addiſon. 


Pope. 

To RU'FFIAN. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
rage; to raiſe tumults; to play the ruffian. 
No? in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
To _—_ FLE. v. a. Luyffelen, Dutch, to wrin- 


1. To disorder; to put out of form; to make 


leſs ſmooth. „ - Boyle. 
2. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb ; to put out of 
Granville. 


temper. 
3. To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. Hudib. 
4. To throw diſorderly together. Chapman. 
t. To contract into plaits. Addiſon. 


To RUF FLE. v. 2. 
1. To grow rough or turbulent. Hbakſp. 
'2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter. Dryd. 
3. To be rough; to jar; to be in conten- 
tion. Out of uſe. Sbal ſpeare. 
RU FFLE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Plaited linen uſed as an ornament. 
ö - Addiſon. 
2. Diſturbance z contention 3 tumult. Watts. 
RVU'FTERHOOD. ſ. In talconry, a hood to 
be worn by a hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. 


Bailey. 
RUG. .. [rngget, Swediſh. ] 
1. A coarſe nappy woollen cloth. Peacham. 


2. A coarſe nappy coverlet, uſed for mean 
beds. Swift. 
3. A rough woolly dog. Not uſed. Sp. 

RU'GGED. a. [ragget, Swediſh. ] 

1. Rough; full of unevenneſs and aſperity. 
| | | Bentley. 

2. Not neat; not regular; uneven, Shak/. 

3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. Scuth. 

4. Stormy z rude; tumultuous ; turbulent; 

tempeſtuous. Shakſpeare. 


5. Rough or harſh to the ear. Dryden. 
6. Sour; ſurly ; difcompoſed. Shakſpeare. 
7. Violent; rude; boifterouss Hudibras. 
$. Rough; ſhaggy. Fairfax. 


RU'GGEDLY. ad. { from rugged.] In a rugged 
manner. ) | 
RU'GGEDNESS. /. [from rugged. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being rugged. 

2. Roughneſs ; aſperity. ay. 
RU'GIN. /. A nappy cloth. _ Wiſeman. 
RU'GINE. /. {rugine, French. ] A chicurgeon's 

. raſp. C Sharp. 


'RU'GOEE. . {rageſus, Lat.] Full of wrinkles. 


Wiſeman. 


RUIN. /. {ruine, French; ruire, Latin] 
1. The fall or deſtruction of cities or edifices. 


Dryden. 


Beaumont. 


RUM 


2+ The temains of a building demoliſhed, 
3. Deſtruction; loſs of happineſs or eee 
overthrow, Dryden, 
4. Miſchief ; bane. : Dit 
To RU'IN. wv. 4. [raier, French.) 4 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. Dryden 
2. To deſtroy; te deprive of felicity 5 for. 
8 5 TY W, ale. 
To RUIN. b. n. 9 
1. To fall in ruins. Milt 
2. To run to ruin; to dilapidate. Sandhu, 
3. To be brought to poverty or miſery. 8. 


, ke, 

To RUINATE. v. a. [from ruin. ] Obſoler, 
1. To ſubvert ; to demoliſh. Shatſpeary, 
2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irreco. 
verable. Bacon. 
RUINA'TION. /. [from ruinate.] Subverfon; 
demolition. Obſolete. Cond 
RU'INER. J. [from ruin.] One that tying, 
; Charman, 

RU'INOUS. 4. [ruinoſus, Lat. ruineaux, Fr.] 
x. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed, 
. 3 Hayward, 

2. Miſchievous; pernicious ; baneful; de. 


ſtructive. Swift 
RU'INOUSLY. ad. [from ruinous.] 
1. In a ruinous manner. | 
2. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. 
| Decay of Pitt, 


RULE. / [regula, Latin. ] 
1. Government; empire; ſway ; ſupreme 
command. Philips, 
2. An inſtrument by which lines are drawn, 
South, 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or 
actions arc ¶ irected. Tillafm, 
4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. Not 
in uſe. a | Shakſpeart 
To RULE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To govern ; to control; to manage with 


power and authority. Dryder, 
2. To manage; to conduct. 1 Mat. 
3. To ſettle as by a rule. Atterbury. 


To RULE. v. n. To have power or command, 
f | Locle. 
RU “LER. /. [from rale. ] 
1. Governour; one that has the ſupreme 
command. Raleigh 
2. An inſtrument, by the direction of which 
lines are drawn. Mexan, 
RUM. f | N 
1. A country parſon. A cant word. Swift, 
2. A kind of ſpirit diſtilled from moloſſes. 
To RUM BLE. v. n. [rommelen, Dutch.] To 
make a hoarſe low continued noiſe. Re/con. 
RU'MBLER. /. [from rumble.) The perſon or 
thing that rumbles. , 
RU'MINANT. @. [ruminans, Lat.] Having 
the property of chewing the cud, Iq. 
To RU'MINATE. Vs No [ ruminoy Latin] 
1. To chew the cud. Arbuthnit 
2. To mule; to think again and again, 
. f Fairfax. * 


| 7, RUMMAGE. Y. Ne 


R U N 


5, RUMINATE. v. 4. 
1. To chew over again. 


4 


2. To muſe on; to meditate over and over 


ain. Shak'(pear Co 
eUMINA'T ION. . [ruminatio, Latin, from 
rumingte« ] . 

perty or act of chewing the cud, 
Mn” Arbuthnst. 
2. Meditation; reflection. Thomſon, 
D RUMMAGE. v. a. [ranmen, German; ri- 
muri, Latin. ] To ſearch ; to plunder ; to 
Dryden. 

To ſearch places, 
Swift. 


evacuate, 


| SUMMER. /. [recmer, Dutch. ] A glaſs; a 


drinking cup . . Philips 
KU" MOUR. þ [rumear, Fr. 7 Latin. ] 
Flying lar report; bruit; fame. 

* 3 Tilton, Dryden. 
T,RU'MOUR.: v. a. [ from the noun. ] To 


To RUN. v. 1. pret. ran. | nynan, Sax. rennen, 


Dutch.] | | : | 
1. To move ſwiftly ; to ply the legs in ſuch 
4 manner, as that both feet are at every ſtep 
off the ground at the ſame time ; to paſs with 
very quick pace. Dryden. Swift. 
2. To uſe the legs in motion. Lockes 
3. To move in a hurry. Ben Fonſon. 
4+ To pace on the ſurface, not through the 


. i Exodus. 
5. To ruſh violently. Burnet. 
6. To take a couiſe at ſea. Acts. 
7. To contend in a race. Swift. 
8. To flee; not to ſtand. Bacon. 
9. To emit or let flow any liquid. Sha#ſ. 
10, To ſtream; to flow. Aadiſon. 
11. To be liquid; to be fluid. Bacon. 
12. To be fuſible; to melt. Dryden. 
13. To paſs; to proceed. Locke. 
14. To go away; to vaniſh. Aldiſon. 


15. To have a legal courſe ; to be practiſed. 
ng ; Child. 


16. To have a courſe in any direction. Add. 


17. To paſs in thought or ſpeech- Felten. 
18. To be mentioned curſorily or in few 
words. Arbuthnote 
19. To haye a continual tenour of any kind. 

Ta | Sanderſon. 
20. To be buſied upon, Swift. 
21. To be popularly known, Temple. 


22. To have re eption, ſucceſs, or continu- 

ance: as, ſeditious papers alzways run. 

23. To go on by ſucceilion of parts. Popes 
24. To proceed in a train of conduct. Shak. 
45. To pals into ſome change, Tilivif n. 


A 


® 


RUN 


26. To proceed in a certain order. 


Dryden. 
27. To be in force. Bacon. 
28. To be generally received. Kaolles. 


29. To be carried on in any manner. Ayliſſe. 


30. To have a track or courſe. Beyle. 
31. To paſs irregulerly. Cheyne.. 
32. To make a gradual progreſs. Pope. 
33. To be predominant. ward. 
34. To tend in growth. Bacon. 
35. To excern pus or matter. Leviticus. 


36. To become irregular; to change ta 
ſomething wild. Granville. 
37. To go by artifice or fraud. Hudibras- 


258. To fall by haſte, paſſion, or folly into 


Fd 


report abroad ; to bruit. Dryden. 
RUMOURER. /. from rumour ] Reporter; 
ſpreader of news. E Shakſpeares 
RUMP. ſ. [rumpf, German. | 
E -£ AR of 11 back bone. Swift. 
2. The buttocks, Shakſpeare. . 
D RUMPLE. v. a. [rompelen, Dutch.) To 
cruſh or contract into inequalities and corru- 
gations. Blackmore. 
RUMPLE. ſ. [hneympelle, Sax.] Packer; 
rude plait. Dryden. 


Ben Jonſon. 
55. To Run out. To grow poor by expence 
diſproportionate to income. Swoift. 
To RUN. v. a. | | 
1. To pierce; to ſtab, Shakſprares 
2. To force; to drive. f Locke. 
3. To force into any way or form. Feta. 
4. To drive with violence. Knolles, 
5. To melt; to. fuſe. Felton, 
6. To incur; to fall into. Calamy. 
7. To venture; to hazard. Clarendon. 
8 To import or export without duty. Swift. 
9. To proſecute in thought. Collier, 
10. To puſh. | Addiſen., 
11. To RuN down. Te chaſe to weaxineſs, 
| ; L'Eſtrange. 
12. To Run down, To cruſh; to over- 
bear. FOE South. 
RUN. /. from the verb.] 
t. Act of running L'E range. 
2. Courſe; motion. Bacon. 
3. Flow; cadence. Broome. 


fault or misfortune. Knoles. 
39. To fall; to paſs. Wattse 
40. To have a general tendency. Sift. 


Locke. 
44. To Run away with. To hurry without 
deliberation. Lockes 
45. To Run in with, To cloſe; te comply. 


Baker. 
46. To Ru on. To be continued. Hooker. 
47. To RUN over. To be fo full as to over- 
flow. Dryden. 
48. To Run over. To be fo much as to over- 
flow. . Dryden, 
49. To Run over. To recount curſorily. 
| Rays 
50. To Rux over. To ende ee 
Motten. 


51. To RuN out. To be at an end. Swijt. 
52. To RuN out. To ſpread exuberantly. 

| | Hammond. Taylor. 
53. To Rux out. To expatiate. | Brooms 
54. To RuN out. To be waſted or exhauſted. 


4. Courſe ; proceſs. | "ro 
5. Way; will; uncontrolled courſe. Arbu. 
6, Long reception; continued ſucceſs. Addi. 
7. Madiſk elamours Swift, * 

9. A 
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RUS 


> $. A: the org Ruxs. In fine; in concluſion 
= he cnd Wiſeman. 
RU'NAGATE. /. [renegat, French.] A fugi- 
tive; rebel; apoſtate. Sidney. Raleigh. 
RUNAWAY. f. {run and away. ] One that 
flies from danger; a fugitive. Shakſpeare. 
RU'NDLE. /. {of round. ] ; 
1. A round; a ſtep of a ladder, Duppa. 
2. A peritrochium; ſomething put round an 
axis. Wilkins. 
RUNDLET. ſ. A ſmall barrel. Bacon. 
RUNG. The pret. and part. paff. of ring. 


RU'NNEL. /. {from run.] A rivulet; a ſmall: 


brook. Fair fax. 
RU'NNER. ſ. [from run. v2 
1. One that runs. | 
- 2. A racer. Dryden. 
3. A meſſenger. ' Swift. 
4. A ſhooting ſprig. Mortimer. 
5. One of the ſte nes of a mill, Mortimer. 
6. A bird. Ainſworth, 


RUNNET. . [ ze nunnen, Saxon, coagulated. ] 
A liquor made by ſteeping the ſtomach of a 
Calf in hot water, and uſed to coagulate milk 
for curds and cheeſe, More. 
RUNNING. 2. Kept for the race. Law. 
RU'NNION. ſ. A paltry ſcuryy wretch. Shak. 
RUNT. ſ. [runte, in the Teutonic dialects, fig- 
nifies a bull or cow. ] Any animal ſmall below 
the natural growth of the kind. Cleavelard. 
RU'PTION. /. [ruptus, Latin. ] Breach ; ſolu- 
tion of continuity. , | Wiſeman. 
RU'PTURE. /. [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being broken; 
ſolution of continuity. Arbutbnot. 
1. A breach of peace; open hoſtility. Soift. 
2. Burſtenneſs; hernia; preternatural erup- 
tion of the gut. Sharp. 
To RU'PTURE. v. a. from the noun.] To 
break; to burſt; to ſuffer diſruption. Sharp. 
RU'PTUREWORT. /. | kerniaria, Latin.] A 
plant, Miller. 
RURAL. @. [rural, French; ruralis, Latin. ] 
Country; exiſting in the country, not in ci- 
ties; ſuiting the country; reſembling the 
8 Sidney. Thomſon. 
RURATITY. : f. [from rural. ]Þ The quali- 
RURALNESS. . ty of being rural. Dic. 
RURTCOLIST. f.. [ruricola, Latin. ]J An in- 
habitant of the country. Di. 


RURVFGENOUS. &. | rura and gigno, Latin. 
Dt. 


Born in the country. - 
RUSE. . [French.] Cunning ; artifice ; little 
ſtratagem; trick. Ray. 

- RUSH. /. [ nirc, Saxon.] 
. A plant: they are planted with great care 
on the banks of the fea in Holland, in order 
to prevent the water from waſhing away the 


earth; for the roots of theſe ue faſten 


themſelves very deep. in the ground, and mat 
themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the 
earth cloſely together. Miller. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. Arbuth. 
'RUSH-CANDLE. ſ. [ruſs and candle.} A 
mall blinking taper, made by ſtripping a 
ruſh and dipping it in tallow. 


Milton. 


RUS 


OO to go on n e 
rapidity. | 
RUSH. /. [from the verb.] Violent Spratt, 


courſe, 

RU'SHY. 4. [from ruſh.) 92 75 
1. Abounding with ruſhes, Thenſ; 

2. Made of ruſhes. Tick 

RUSK. / Hard bread for ſtores. Ralei 5 


RU SMA. ſ. A brown and light! . 
to take off hair. „ EY 
RU'SSET. 4. [rouſſet, French; ruſs, Latin 1 
1. Reddiſhly brown. 9 
2. Newton ſeems to uſe it for gray, "7" 
3. Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſtick. SI 
RU'SSET. . Country 8 To 
RU'SSET. 8 . A name given to ſever 
RU'SSETING. ſorts of pears or apples from 
their colour. Mortine- 


RUST. /. [hurr, Saxon. ] 


1. The red deſquamation of old iron. May 
2+ The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of ay 
metal. Dryden, 
3. Loſs of power by inactivity, 
4. Matter bred by corruption or degeners. 
tion. King Charls, 
To RUST. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To gather ruſt ; to have the ſurface tx. 
niſhed or corroded. | Dryden 
2. To degenerate in idleneſs. Dryden, 
To RUST. v. a. : 

1. To make ruſty. 7 Shakſprrk 
2. To impair by time or inaQivity, 
RU'STICAL. 4. [rufticus, Latin; ruſtique, Fr] 

Rough; ſavage ; boiſterous ; brutal; rude, 
Brous. 
RU'STICALLY. ad. [from raſtical.] Saug- 
Iy; rudely; inelegantly. Dryden 
RU'STICALNESS. /. [from ruſtical.] The 
quality of being ruſtical; rudeneſs ; ſavage- 
neſs. 
To» RU'STICATE. v. n. [rufticor, Latin. ] To 
refide in the country, _ Pope, 
To RU'STICATE. v. a. To baniſh into the 
country. | FSpectatr. 
RUSTI CITY. f. [rufticite, French; rufiicitay 
Latin. 
mw Olades of one that lives in = con 
fimplicity ; artleſſneg; rudeneſs ; favagenel, 
3 9 ' Waadwark 
2. Rural appearance. | | 
RU'STICK, 4. [rufticus, Latin. 
1. Rural; country. Sich, 
2. Rude; untaught; inelegant. Matt. 
3. Brutal; ſarage. Pipe, 
4. Artleſs; honeſt ; ſimple. 
5. Plain; unadorned. Mun 
RU'STICK. /, A clown; a ſwaln; an inhadi- 
tant of the country. | Sout ö 
RUS TIN ESS. /. I from ruſty·] The fate 
being ruſty. 7 
To RU'STLE. v. n. [hpipelan, Saxon. ] 1“ 
make a low continued rattle. $hakſptarts 
RU'STY. a. [from t.] ENT 
1. Covered with ruſt; infected with * 0 


2. Impaired 


8 
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SAC 


3. Wofully. In irony. 


ore I Tmmaired by inactivity. Sballſpeare. | Chapman. 
lous 3 1 Trait, French. ] To d to RU'THLESS, a. ¶ from ruth. ] Cruel; piekleß; 
att, | "ome together. Uſed of deer. uncompaſſionate; barbarous, andys. 
Irſe AT. ſruit, French. ] RU”"THLESSNESS. y from ruthleſs. | Want 
TY 1, Copulation of deer. Bacon. of pity. | | 

. Thetrack of a cart wheel. Chapman. RU'THLESLY. ad. ns ruth le ſi.] Without 
yon RUTH. , [from rue. ] _ pity; cruelly; barbarouſly. 
Cel, = M ercy; pity ; t Fairfax, RU'TTIER. i [ routiere, French. A direQion 
gh, 1 Miſery; ſorrow. Spenſer. of the road or courſe at ſea. 
ance | RUTHFUL. a. {ruth and full. ] Rueful; wo- RU'TTISH. a. from rut.] Wanton; libidin- 
Rog ful; ſorrowful. Carew. cus; ſalacious; luſtful; lecherous Shatſpeare. 
1.) Wi UTHEULLY. ad. [from tu.] RYE. /. [nyZe, Saxon. | A coarſe kind of 
"es ' 1. Wofully; ſadly. Knolles, bread corn. | Arbuthnot. 
4 2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Spenſer. RYE'GRASS. /. A kind of ſtrong graſs. Mort. 
den, | | 5 
veral 5 5 3 — Wag 
from . _ 8 25 3 7 
iner. 
5 8 
f ary 5 8 8 = 


SAB 


Has in Engliſh the ſame hiſſing found as 
8 in other languages. In the beginning of 


bu. words it has invariably its natural and 
yoer, genuine ſound: in the middle it is ſome - 


times uttered with a ſtronger appulſe of the 
tongue to the palate, like z; as, roſe, roſcate, 
rofy, ofeer, noſel, reſident, buſy, buſneſs. It 
' ſometimes keeps irs natural ſound; as, 400, 
dignation, In the end of monoſyllables it 


S'AC 


SABULO'SITY. / [from /abulous.] Gritti- 
neſs; ſandineſs. 
SA'BULOUS. 4. [ /abulum, Latin.] Otter: 
ndy. | | 
SACCADE. /. French. ] A violent check the 
rider gives his horſe, by drawing both the 
reins very ſuddenly. Bailey. 
SA'CC INE. a. { ſaccharum, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing the taſte, or any other of the chief qua- 


ode is ſometimes 3, as in thit, and ſometimes z, lities of ſugar. Arbuthnot, 
"oy 5 in as, Gas 3 and generally where es ſtands SACERDO'TAL. a. ¶ ſacerdotalis, Lat.] Prieſt» 
— | in verbs for eth, as gives. | ly; belonging to the prieſthood. Atterbury. 
) ag | SABA/OTH. [Heb.] Armies; hoſts. : SA'CHEL. , [ /acculus, Latin. ] A ſmall ack 

| $A'BBATH.'/. [ An Hebrew word ſignifying or bag. 5 | 
age . ſabbatem, Latin. ] SACK. /. [II. Hebrew; odx«©-; ſaceus, La» 
J's I, Aday appoinged by God among the Jews, tin; „Saxon. 45 
55 and from them eſtabliſhed _ iſtians 1. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large bag. 
kf fr for public worſhip ; the ſeventh day ſet apart : | let. 
oa rom works of , to be employed in 2. The meaſure of three buſhels. 
a piety. | a Milton. 3. A woman's looſe robe. 
"TM 2. Intermiſſion of pain or ſorrow ; time of To SACK. v. a. [from the noun. ] '; 
5 1 Dryden. Pope. 1. To put in ba : Betterion. 
, WY *ABBATHBREAKER. / { /abbatb and real.] 2. To take by ſtorm; to pillage; to plunder. 
oy Violator of the ſabbath by labour or wicked- | Denham. South, 

| neſs, 5 Bacon. SACK. . from the verb.] 
ABA TIC Al. 4. | ſabbaticus, Latin, ] Re- 1. Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. Dry. 

140 lembling the ſabbath ; enjoying or bringing 2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought chief= 
Vatts in ion of labour. orbes. from the Canaries. 3 7 


SA'BBATISM. 4 abbatum, Latin.] Ob- 
Armee of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly rigid. 
$A A. J. [ ſabine, French; ſabina, Latin.] 


Mil. 0155 . 7 
Mortimer. 


1hadi- 


SWBLE. / [ zibella, Latin. ] F. Knoll, 
th, 14 a, ” ur. OCs, 
. 4 SA'BLE, 5. French. ] Nick. Waller, 

SA'BLIERE, |. { French.) 

17 . A fand pit. Bailey, 
* 2, ln carpentry. ] A piece of timber as long, 
but nat ſo thick as 4 87a ailey. 
A, SA'BRE. J [ ſabre, Fr.] A cimeter; a ſhort 


Joel, 
] 


* 
841 
41 
44 


ord with a convex edge ; a falchin. Pepe. 


— 


* 


ö Swi » 
SA/CKBUT./. L ſacabuche, Spaniſh.) A kind of 


IDE, 5. Sha / bear fo 
$GCLOTH. . ſack and clotb.] Cloth of 


which ſacks are made; coarſe cloth ſome - 


times worn in mortification. Sondyr. 
SA CKER. /. ¶ from ſact.] One that takes a 
town. | < 42 
SA'CKFUL; /. | ſack and full.] A full bag. 
SACKPOSHET. /. ( fack and poſſet.] A poſſet 
made of milk, ſack, and ſome other ingre- 
* dients. : $7: ift. 


SA'CRAMENT: / [ /acramontum, Latin... 
: x T7 ; 2 2 np * c : 


% 
s 


SA CRISs T V. / 


SAC 


r An oath; any ceremony producing an 
obligation. 
2. An outward and viſible ſign of an inward 
and fpiritual grace. Hooker. 
3. The evchariit ; the holy communion. 

| Addiſee. 


SACRAMENTAL. a. | facramentz!, French; 


from facrezx-nt. | Conttituting a facrament; 
| pertaming to a ſacrament. Taylor. 
SACRAME'NTA LLY.ad.! from ſucrament il. 
After the matiner of a ſacrament. Hammond. 
SACRED a. } acre, French; ſucer, Latin.) 
r. Devoted to religious uſes; holy. Miiſton. 
2. Dedicated; conſecrate; conſecrated. M... 
3. Inviolable. Dryden. 
SA CREDLY. ad. | from ſacred.) Inviolably ; 
. religioully. South. 
SA'CREDNESS, , from ſecred. ] The ſtate of 
being ſacred; ſtate of being conſecrated to 
religious uſes; holineſs; ſanctity. LEA. 
SACRI FICK. a. | /acrificus, Latin. ] Employ- 
ed in facrifice. 
SACRIFICABLE. 2. | from facrifieor, Latin. } 
Capable of being offered to ſacrifice. Brotun. 
SACRIFICA'TOR. þ [ ficriſicatcur, French; 
from ſcæriſcor, Latin. ] Sacrificer; offer-r of 
ſacrifice. | ; Brown 
$A4CRPFFICATORY. 2. from facrificor, Lat 7 
Offering facrifice. | 
Te SA'CKIFICE. . 4. [ /acrifier, French; /a- 
erifico, Latin. |] 
1. To offer to heaven; to immolate. Milter. 
2. To deſtroy or give ap for the ſake of 


8 elſe. Brome. 
3. To deſtroy; to kill. 
4. To devote with loſs. Prior. 


Te SA'CRIFICE v. 3. To make offerings: to 
. offer ſacrifice. Milton. 
= oo a fe | feerifice, French; facrificiur, 
Latin. 
3. The act of offering to heaven. Milton. 
' 2. The thing offered ro heaven, or immolat- 
ed by an act of religion. Milton. 
3. Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the 
ſake of ſomething elſe. 
4. Any thing deſtroyed. 


SA'CRIFICER. /. | from ſacrifice. ] One who 


offers ſacrifice; one that immolates. Aid ſon. 
SACRIFUICIAL. 4. { from ſacrifice. |} Perform- 

ing ſacrifice; included in ſacrifice. Taylor. 
SA'CRILEGE. . F facrilege, French; ficrile 
Fim, Latin.] The crime of *ppropriating 
- 26 himſelf what is devoted to religion; the 

grime of robhing heaven. Sidney. South. 


SACRIL/EGIOUS. . | fecrilegus, Latin.} 


Violating things ſacred ; polluted with the 
crime of ſacrilege Pope. 
SACRIL/EGIOUSLY. ad. {from fucrilegious.] 

With ſacrilege. | Seuth, 
SA'CRING. part. Conſecrating. . Shalſpeare. 
SA/CRIST, I + [ ſecriftain, French. } He 
S CRISTAN. f that has the care of the uten- 

ſils or moveables of the church. Hl fe. 
[ /acriflie, French. ] An apart- 
ment where the conſecrated veſſels or move- 
ables of a church are repoſited. ÞAdviſon. 
| 3 . 


—— 


SA r 


JAD. a. 

1. Sorrowful; full of grief. 
2. Hahitual.y mclancholy; heavy; gloomy « 
not gay. : Ralzioh, 2 
I, Serious; not light; not volati e; grave. 

| 8. er. * 

4. Afflictive; calamitous, * 1. . 
$. Bad ; inconvenient ; vexations, Alla. 
6. Dark coloured. l Wattm, 
7. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. Spenſer, 
8. Coheſive; not -ight; firm; cloſe. Mortyuer 

To SA/DDEN. ». a. from. 
1. To make ſad; to make forrowful. 

2. Fo make melancholy; to make gloomy, 

Pope, 


Pope, 


3. To make dark coloured. 

4. To make heavy; to make coheſive Myr, 
SA'DDLE. /. | FaÞl, Saxon: Ve, Dntch.] The 

feat which is put upon the horfe for the 2c- 

commodat ion of the rider. Dryien, 
To SA'DDLE. v. 4. from the noun, ] 

IT. To cover with a ſaddle, Claveland, Prim, 

2. To joad; to burden. Dryda. 
SADDLEBACKED. 4. | ſaddle and bac. 

Horſes /adlcbacted, have their backs low, 

and a raifed head and neck. Farrizr's Did. 
SADDLEMAKER. { from ſaddiz.] One 
SA'DDLER. \ whoſe tzade i to make 

faddles. Dishy. 
SA'DLY. ad. from ſud. 

1. Sorrowfully ; mournfully, Dran. 

2. Calumitoully ; miſerably. South, 
SADNESS. /. | from /ad.] 

x. Sorrowfulueſs ; mournfulneſs; dejedion 


of mind. Dryden, 
2. Melancholy look. Miltas, 
3. Seriouſneſs; ſedate gravity. Dryden, 


SAFE. @. | ſauf, French; /alvus, Latin. 
1. Free from danger. Dryden. 
2. Free from hurt. | L' Eftrange. 
3. Conferring ſecurity. Milten, 
4. No longer dangerous; repeſited out of 
the power of doing harm.  Shalſpeare. 
SAFE. /. from the adjective.] A buttery; 3 
pantry. Ainſworth, 
SA'FECONDUCT. /. anf conduit, French. ] 
1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy scoun- 
2, Paſs; warrant to paſs. Clarendin, 
SA'FEGU ARD. /. | /afs and guard. 
I, Defence; protection; ſecurity. Atterbury. 
2. Convoy; guard through any interdicted 
road, granted by the poſſeſſor. 
3. Paſs; warrant to paſs. Clarendon. 
To SA'FEGUARD. ». 4. { from the noun. } To 
uard; to protect. Slbalſpeart. 
SAFELY. ad. | from ſafe.] 
I. In aſafe manner; without danger. Lofli. 
2. Without hurt. Shalſpeare. 


SA'FENESS. /. from e.] Exemption from 
dan ry. / TH Seth, 
SA'FETY. /. from ſafe. 

1. Freedom 25 danger. Shalſpearts 


2. Exemption from hurt. Prucr: 
3. Preſervation from hurt. 


ity f et 
: 4. Cultody; ſecurity from 2 OW: 


SAI 


AoW. „ A plant. Mortimer. 
105. / [ Efes, Fr. ] A plant. Miller, 
SAFFRON, Baſtard. /. | carthamus, Ts "Rap 

Zier. 
fox. 3. Yellow; having the colour of 
laflron. Chapman. 
To SAG, 9. ts To hang heavy. Shakſpeare. 
7,SAG. v. a. To load; to burden. 
SAGA'CIOUS. 4. | ſagex, Latin. ] 
1. Quick of ſcent. i Dryden. 
2. Quick of thought; acute in making diſ- 
coveries. 5 | Locle. 


$AGACIOUSLY. ad. from ſagacious.] 
1. With quick ſcent. | 
2. With acuteneſs of penetration. 
$AGA/CIOUSNESS. /. [ from ſagacieus.] The 
quality of being ſagacious. \ 
SaGA'CITY. / | /agacitas, Latin. ] 
1. Quickneſs of ſcent. 
2. Acuteneſs of diſcovery. South, Locke. 
SAGE. /. { ſauge, French; ſalvia, Latin. | A 
plant, | Miller. 
SAGE. . | ſage, French; ſaggio, Italian. 
Wiſe; grave; prudent. Waller. 
SAGE. / from the adjective. ] A philoſopher; 
4 man of gravity and wiſdom, Pope. 
SA'GELY. ad. { from ſage. ] Wiſely; prudent- 


dence. Ainſxoorth. 
SAGITTAL. a. { from ſagitta, Lat. anarrow.] 
I. Belonging to au arrow. 


2. [In anatomy. ] A ſuture ſo called from its 
iblance to an arrow. 
8A'GITARRY. /. 05 itarius, Latin. ] A cen- 
taur; an animal man half horſe, armed 
with a how and quiver. 
SA'GO. / A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 
SAICK. / {ſaica, Italian, | A Turkiſh veſlel 
; 88 for the carriage of merchandiſe. 

AID, preterite and part paſſ. of ſay. 

+ ho Aborefaid. felt ah 

; TE W 5 
* SAIL. .. [rexl, Saxon; ſcybel, ſeyl, Dutch. ] 

I. het [ES d N ane ks the 


Hale. 


wind, and carries on the veſſel on the water. 
WO I | | Dryden. 
2. Un poetry.] Wings. Spenſer. 
3 5 ſhip; a veſſel. i Addiſon. 


4 Heil is a collective word, noting the num- 


ber of ſhips : as, teventy ſail ; a fleet of twen- 


J. To firike Sa1t. To lower the fail. Act,. 


proverbial phraſe for abating of pomp | 


2 

or rity, 
T; SAIL, v, a. [from the noun. 

+ Tobe moved by the wind with fails, Nor. 


Shalſpeare. 


4. To als by. lea. | Act.. 
3 2 * A 8 Dryden. 
4. Lo pa ly: 4 Sbalſpeure. 
— Sal. rr along bakſpeare | 
1. To paſs by means of fails. Dryden. 
2. 10 by through . | 


2 - 
SA/ILER, J / {from ſail. ſcatnan ; one 
'SATLOR. * £1 8 . 
1 vigation. 


P 


6s or underſtands na- 
85 Atbuthnet. £P pe. 


$4'GENESS. þ [from ſage. ] Gravity; pru- 


HM. tjeman. 785 


Shalſpeare. 


8. A I. 


SA'TLYARD. / | /ai/ and yard.] The pole on 
which the ſail . ee ] 5 


SALM. / | ſairre, Italian ] Lard, 
SA'INFOIN. /. { ſainfoin, Fr.] A kind of herb. 
SAINT. / ¶ /zint, French. ] A perſon eminent 
for piety and virtne. Shatſpeare. 
To SAINT. v. a. from the noun ] To number 
among ſaints; to reckon among ſaints by a 
public decree; to canonize. Addijon. Popes 
To SAINT, v. a. To act with a ſhew of piety. 


Pope. 

SA'INTED. a. [ from ſaint. 
I. Holy; pious; virtuous. Sbalſprare. 
2. Holy; ſacred. Milton. 
SAINT Jebn's Wort. ſ. A plant. Miller. 


SA'INTLIKE. a. { faint and like. ] 
r. Suiting a ſaint; becoming a faint. Did. 
2 Reſembling a faint, Bacon, 
SA'INTLY. ad. {from ſaint. ] Like a faint; be- 
coming a faint. Milion. 
SA'TNTSHIP. /. [from ſaint. ] The character 
or qualitics of a ſaint. Sorth, Pope. 
SAKE. /. fac, Saxon; ſaee be, Dutch. 
I. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. Tillst fon. 
2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. 
Sal peare. 
SA'KER. /. Sater originally ſigniſies a 
hawk. ] A ſort of cannon, erham. 


SA'RERET. / [from ſaler.] The male of a 
ſaker-hawk. - | Hailey. 


SAL. f. ¶ Latin. ] Salt; a word often uſed in 


harmacy. Flyer. 
SALA'CIOUS. a. [ /elacis, Lat. ſalace, French.] 
Luſtful; lecherous. Dryden. Arbuthnet. 
SALA'CIOUSLY. ad {from ſuacious ] Leche- 
roully ; luſtfully. h 
SALA'CITY. /. | ſalacitas, Latin.] Luſt; le- 
chery. Brewn. Floyer. 
SA'LAD. /. Þ alade, French; /allat, German.] 
Food of raw herbs. atts. 
SA'LAMANDER. { [ ſalamandre, French; fas 
lamandra, Lat.] An animal ſuppoſed to hve 
in the fire, and imagined to be very poiſon- 
ous. Amb ofe Parey has a picture of the ſala- 
mander, witha receipt for her bite; but there 
is no ſuch creature, the name being now 
given to a poor harmleſs inſet. ' Browns 
SA'LAMANDER's Hair. 1 / A kind cf at- 
SA'LAMANDER'*; mad. beſtos, or mi- 
neral flax. | Bacon. 
SALAMA'NDRINE. a. [ſrom ſalamander. } 
Reſembling a ſalamander. Spectator. 
SA'LARY./. [ jalaire, French; ſalarium, Lat. ] 
Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 


SALE. nal, Dutch. 
1. T 2 ſelling. J 


2. Vent; power of {elling; market. Spenſer. 
3. A public and proclaimed expoſition of 


goods to the market; auction. Tem e. 
4. State of being venal; price. Adi ſon, 
5 It ſeems in Spenſer to ſignify a Wieker 


baſket; perhaps trom fallow, in Which fiile - 5 


are caught. 3 
SA'LEABLE. 8. am ſole.) Vendible; fit for 
ſale; marketable 2 _  Gurew. Locke. 
4 2 2 


Soft. 
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| SA'LIENT. 2. [ ſaliens, Latin.) 


SALINOus. 


SALLET. 

SALLETING. | 

 SA'LLIANC 995 [from//a/ly.] The act of iſſu- 
4 | 


f SA LMAGUNDI. /. felon mon gout, or ſale à 


1s bred in rivers relating to the ſea, yet ſo 


[ SAT. 


' $A LEABLENESS. C from /alcable.] The 


ſtate of being faleable. 

SA'LEABLY. ad. | from ſaleable.] In a ſaleable 
mannef. | | 

SA'LEBROVUS. . falubroſus, Latin, ] Rough; 
uneven; rugged. 


 SA'LESMAN. /, [ale and man.] One who 
St.. 


SALEWORR. / [ /ale and work. ] Work for 


ſells clothes ready made. 
ſale ; work careleſly done. Shakſpeare. 


1. Leaping ; bounding; moving by leaps. 


Brown. $ 


2. Beating ; panting. Blackmore. 

3. Springing ox ſhooting with a quick mo- 

tion. Pope. 
SX LINE. a. \ ſalimes, Latin] Conſiſting 
of ſalt; conſtituting ſalt, 


Harvey. Newton, 


3 'LIGOTS. / A kind of thiſtle. * Ainf-oo-th. 


SILVA. .. Latin. ny thing that is ſpit 


up; but it more ſtrictly ſignifies that juice 
which is ſeparated by the glands called ſali- 
val. — vincy. 


SALTVAL. 77 [from ſaliva, Lat.] Kelat- 
* SA'LIVARY. 


ing to ſpittle. 
To SA'LIVATE. v. a. from ſaliva, Latin. ] 
To purge by the falival glands. 


romoting a ſecretion of ſpittle. 


Dali. 


- SALV/VOUS. a. 0 from 1 tliva, Lat.] Conſi 


ing of fpittle ; having the nature of ſpittle. 


Wiſeman, 


9 f. Corrupted from falad. 


ing forth; fa Spenſer. 


* SALLOW.7.[ ſalix, Latin. ] A tree of the ge- 


nus of willow. p Dryden. 
SALLOW. 2. [ ſalo, German, black; le, 
French, foul. ] Sickly; yellow. Rowe, 


_ SA'LLOWNES>. /. | from fallow.) Yellow- 


nefs; lickly palencts. Alliſon. 


SA LLX. { | fallie, French. 


1. Eruption; iſſue from a place beſieged; 
quick egrefſs. Bacon. 
2. Range; excurſion. Locke. 
3. Flight; volatile or ſprightly exertion, 

: WET. - | Stilling fleet. 
4. Eſcape; levity; extravagant flight; fro- 


lick. Wotton. Swift. 

To SA'LLY. v. a. from the noun. ] To make 

'* an eruption; to iſſue out. Tate, 
SA'LLYPORT. . | fally and port.] Gate at 

** which ſallies are made. 0 Denbam. 


mon gout.] A mixture of chopped meat and 
| pickled herrings witl oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and ont ons. £ 


SA LMO N. |. | ſale, Latin.] The falmon is 


accounted the king of freſh- water fiſh; and 


far from it as admits no tincture of brack- 
iſhneſs. He is ſaid to breed ar caſt his ſpawn 
in moſt rivers in the month of Auguſt. 


— 
% 


Arbulbnot. 


Wiſeman. 
© SALIV A'TION. , from alivate.] A method 
df cure much practiſed in venereal caſcs, by 


SAL 


They in aſafe place, in che ravel ; 
eggs or ſpawn, and then OY 2. — 
Creator's protection. Sir Francis Bacon ob. 
ferves the age of a ſalmes excecds not to 
years: his growth is very ſudden, ſo that al. 
ter he is got into the ſea he becomes from z 
famlet, not ſo big as a gudgeon, to be à fl. 
mon, in as ſhort à time as a goſling becomes 
a gooſe. Walter 
SA'LMONTROIT. J A trout that has fon. 
reſemblance to a ſalmon; a ſamlet. Vale 
SALPICON. V A kind of farce or ſtufſcg 
| Bail 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS. 2. f fauna 
Latin] Belonging to falt things. ; 
SA'LSIFY. / [Latin.] A plant; goatſbeatd. 
SALSOA'C D. a. | ſulſus and acidus, Latin,] 
Having a taſte compounded of ſaltneſs aud 
ſourneſs. | Flier, 
SALSU'/GINOUS. a. [ ſalſugo, Latin.] Saltih; 
ſomewhat ſalt. Boy 
SALT. /. [ ſalt, Gothick; Tealr, Saxon.) 
I. Salt is a body whoſe two eſſential proper. 
ties ſeem to be diſſolubility in water, and 1 
ungent ſapor : it is an active incombuſtible 
bſtance. There are three kinds of (als, 
fixed, volatile, and eſſential: fixed ſalt is 
drawn by calcining the matter, then boiling 
the aſhes in a good deal of water. Volatile 
falt is that drawn chiefly from the parts of 
animals, and ſome putriſied parts of veget- 
r The N ſalt is drawn from the 
juice of plants by cryſtallization, Harri, 
2. Taſte; ſmack. Shale 
3. Wit; merriment. . 
SALT. a. | | 
1. Having the taſte of ſalt ; as, ſz! fiſti, Bac, 
2. Impregnated with ſalt. Addiſon, 
3. Abounding with ſalt. Mortimer, 
4. [ Salax, Lat.] Lecherous; falacious, Stat, 
To SALT. v. a. {from the noun. ] To ſeaſon 
with falt. 8 Brown, 
SA'LT-PAN. 1%/ 725 and pan, or pit. | Pit 
SA'LT-PIT. } where ſalt is got. Baan. 
SA'LTANT. a. [ ſalians, Latin] Jumping; 
dancing. 5 * 
SALTA'TION, 4 LValatio, Latin. 
1. The act of dancing or jumping. Frown, 


2. Beat; palpitation. Wiſeman, 
SA'LTCAT. /. A lump of falt. Mortimer, 
SALTCE LLAR /. | falt and cellar.] Veſſe] 

of ſalt ſet on the table. Swift, 

SAL. TER. . from ſalt.] 

1. One who falts. 

Camden, 


2. One who felk alt. 


' SA'LTERN. /. A falt-work. Mortimer, 


SALTINBA/NCO. /. A quack or monte 
: | rotun. 

SAL TIER. I A ſaltier is in the form of 3 
St. Andrew's croſs. Pearhan, 


SA'LTISH. a. {from fatt.] Somewhat falt, 
: Mortimer, 


*_SA'LTLESS. a. from ſult.] Inſipid; not alt 


"ing of fak.. ©... ; 
SA' ETI V. ad. {from ſali.] With taſte of ſalt; 


, 


+ Aa 


© bn 


| SALUTA 


* SA'MENESS, / [from ſame..] 


SAM 


exLTNESS. F (from ſalt. ] Taſte af falt. 


Bacon. 


| S/LTPETRE. J [ fel petre, Latin; fe! petre, 


Locke. 


| French. | Nitre. : 
SALVABILITY. / [from ſalvab/e. ] Poſſibi- 
ty of being received to everlaſting life. 


| Decay of Piety. 

SN/LVABLE. a. [from ſalve, Lat. 
to be ſaved. $4 Decay of Piety. 
$A/LVAGE. a. [ ſaulvage, Fr. ſelvaggio, Ital.] 
Wild; rude; cruel. Waller. 


| «ALVA!TION. / [from ſalo, Lat.] Pref. r- 
Anion from cternal death; reception to the 


happine of heaven. Hooker. Milton. 
eA'LVATORY. / [ ſalvatoire, Fr.] A place 
where any thing is preſerved. Hate. 

SALU'BRIOUS. 2. | ſalubris, Lat.] Whole- 
ſome ; healthful ; promoting health. <7 6 

SALU'BRITY. / Lo ſalubrious. ] Whole 
ſomeneſs; kealthfulneſs. 

SALVE, { [Tealp, Saxon, from ſalvus, Lat.] 
5. Aglutinous matter applied to wounds 
and hurts; an emplaſter. Donne. 
2. Help; remedy. ._ 

Ty SALVE. u. a. | ſalvo, Latin.) 
3. To cure with medicaments applied. 

ES Spenſer. 
2. To help; to remedy. Sidney. 
4 To help or ſave by a ſalvo, an excuſe, or 
reſervation. Hooker. 

4 To ſalute. Obſolete. Spen ſer. 

SALVER. / A plate on which any thing is 

ented. . g Hape. 

A, / | from ſalvo jure, Latin. ] An ex- 
ception ; a reſervation; an excuſe. Audiſon. 

$LUTARINESS. / | from /alutar y.] Whole- 
ſomeneſs; quality of contributing to health 
or ſafety. 3 

Lö An v. * 1 8 Lat.] Whole- 
ſome; healthful; fafe ; adyantageous; con- 
_ to health or ſafety. Bently. 

JON. / | falutatio, Latin.] The 
act or ſtyle of ſaluting; greeting. Milton. 

ToSALU'TE. v. a. { faluto, Latin. | 


I. 1 grect; to hail. Shatſpeare. 
2. To pleaſe; to ity. Shatſpeare. 
3. To kiſs, e # 
SALU'TE. / [from the verb, ] 
I. Salutation; greeting. Brown. 
2. A kiſs, | Boſcommeun. 


| 25 ER. /. {from ſalute.] He who ſa- 
es. 


SALUTIFEROUS. a. [ falutifer, Lat.] Heal- 
thy; bringing health. ; 
SAME, a. [ ſamo, Gothick ; fammo, Swediſh. ] 


I. Not different; not another; identical; 


deing of the like kind, ſort, or degree. 
|  Arbuthnot, 
2. That was mentioned before. Daniel. 


1. Identiiy; the ſlate of being not another, 

| . | King Charles. 
, 2. Undiſtinguiſhable reſemblance, Sift. 
AMLET. / [ ſalmonet, or ſalmonlet.] & lit- 
tle ſalmon. ; Walton. 


| MPHIRE, / Cain, Pierre, French.] A 


Poſſible 


Hammond. 


ennis, 


. Shakſpeare. 
SA'NCTUARY. L eee 4a a 


SAN 


plant preſerved in pickle. Shat ſpeare. 
SAMPLE. /. ¶ from example.] A ſpecimen; a 
part ſhown, that judgment may be made 
of the whole. Alldiſan. Prior. 
Te SAMPLE, v. a. To ſhew ſomething ſimi- 
lar. Ainſevorih. 
SAMPLER. {. [ exemplar, Latin.} A pattern 
of work ; a piece worked by young girls 
for improvement. Shakſpeare. 
SA'NABLE. 4. | /anabilis, Sy Curable; 
ſuſceptive of remedy; remediable. 
SANA TION, /. [ ſanatio, Latin. The act of 
curing. Wiſeman. 


SA'NATIVE. a. from ſans, Lat.] Powerful 


to cure; healing. Bacon. 
SA'NATIVENUSS. /. [from ſanative.] Power 
to cure. | | 
SANCTIFICA'TION. /. | ſantification, Fr. 
1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of giving 
freedom from the dominion of ſin for the 
time to come. Hotter. 
2. The act of making holy; conſecration. 
| | Stilling fleet. 
SA'/NCTIFIER. / from ſan&ify.] He that 
ſanQifies or makes holy. Denham, 
To SA'NCTIFY. v. a. | ſatifier, French.) 
1. To free from the power of ſin for the 
time to come. 
2. To make holy; to make à means of ho- 


lineſs. g Hoco lber. 
3. To make free from guilt. Dryden, 
4. To ſecure from violation. Pope. 


SA'NCTIMONY, /. [| ſanRimonia, Lat.] Ho- 


lineſs; ſcrupulous auſterity ; appearance of 


holineſs. Raleigh. 


SA'NCTION. / C /anfion, Fr. ſan@ia, Latin.) 


1. The act of confirmation which gives to 
any thing its obligatory power; ratificition. 
Bea Jon ſon. Dryden. 
2. A law; a deeree ratiſied. | Denham. 
SA'NCTIFUDE. { from ſanctus, Lat.] Hos 
lineſs; goodnefs; ſaintlineſs. 
SA'NCTITY. // [ ſanditas, Latin. 
I. Holineſs; the ſtate of being holy. 
Milton. 


2. Goodneſs; the quality of being good; 


purity ; godlineſs. Addiſon. 
2. Saint; holy being. Milton. 
To SA NCT UARISE. . n. from ſunctuary. J. 
To ſhelter by means of tacred privileges. 


Not in uſe 


1. A holy place; holy ground. gers. 
2. A place of protection; a ſacred aſylum, 
| Milton, 
3. Shelter; protection. e 
SAND. / { ſand. Daniſh and Dutch, ] 
1. Particles of ſtone not conjoined, or ſtone 
broken to powder. Boyle. Prior, 
2. Barren country covered wit hſands. Ada, 
SA'NDAL.. / | ſandale, Fr, ſandalium, Lat.] A 
| looſe ſhoe. Milton, 
SA'NDARAK. / [. fard:raca, Latin, ] 
| + TE 1.4 


Hebrews, _ 


Milton, ; 


Dryden; 3 
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1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not 
much uulike to red arſenick. Bailey. 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper 
tree, Bailey. 

SANDBLIND. A, 1 [ant and Blind. Having 4 
defect in the eyes, by which ſmall particles 
appear before them. Shakſpeare. 

SA NDBORX Tree. /. [ Lura, Latin. |] A plant. 


Aliiler. 

SA'NDED. . from Hand. 
1, Covered with ſand; barren. Mori imer. 
2. Marked with ſmall ſpots; variegated 
with duiky ſpecks. | Shakſpeare. 
SA'NDERLING. /. A bird. Carew. 


SA'NDERS. ſ, ¶ Jantalum, Latin.] A preci- 


ous kind of Indian wood, of which there 
are three forts, red, yellow, and green. 


Bailey. 

SA'NDEVER. , That which our Lok 
glaſſmen call ſandever, and the French, of 
whom the name probably was horrowed, 
feingever, is that recrement that is made 
when the material of glaſs, having been 
firſt baked together, the mixture caſts up 
the ſuperfluous ſalt, Boyle. 
SA'NDISH, , {from /d. Approaching to 
the nature of ſand; looſe; not cloſe ; not 
compact. | Evelyn. 
SA'NDSTONE, /. l ſand and flone,] Stone of a 
a looſe and friable kind. Woodward. 


SANDY. «, from und.] 


1. Abounding with ſand ; full of ſand. 
L Philips. 
2. Conſiſting of ſand; unſolid, Bacon. 
SANE. a, ¶ fanus, Latin, ] Sound; healthy, 
SANG. The preterite of /izg. 
SANGUIFEROUS. a, '{ ſanguifer, Latin.) 
Conveying blood. erbam. 


 SANGUIFICA'TION, /. Tee and facio, 


Lat.] The production of blood; the con- 
verſion of the chyle into blood, Arbuthnot, 
SA'NGUIFIER, / | ſarguis and facio, Latin.) 
* Producer of blood. Ficyer. 


To SA'NGUIFY, v. 2. | ſanguis and facio, 


Latin. To produce blood. Hale. 
SA'NGUINARY. 4. [ ſarguinarius, Latin. 
Cruel; bloody; murderous. room. 
SA'NGUINARY. /. [ /anguis, Latin. ] An herb. 
5 r Ainſworth. 
SA'NGVUINE. 2. ¶ ſanguinexs, Latin. ] * 
1. Red; having the colour of blood. Dryd. 
2. Abounding with blood more than any 
- other humour; cheerful. Gov. of Tongue. 
3. Warm; ardent; confident, Swift, 
EA'NGUINE. , [ from fanguis, Lat.] Blood 
colour. : | Spenſer. 
SA'NGUINENESS. 2 /. {from fanguine. ] Ar- 
SANGUENIT T. 5 dour; heat of expecta- 
tion; confidence, Decay of Piety. Swift. 
SANGUUNEOUS. a, [ /anguineus, Latin.) 
1. Conſtituting blood. | roton. 
2. Abounding with blood. Ah buthnot. 
SA'NHEDRIM. / C /ynedrium, Latin. ] The 
chief council among the Jews, conſiſting of 
ſeventy elders, over whom the high prieſt 


' SA'PIDNESS, 


SAR. 


SA "NIC LE. / [ /anicl:, French; Sanicula, Lat] 
A plant. | ll 
SANTES. ſ. Latin. ] Watery e rank 
excretion. W "Ia, 
SA'NIOUS. 4. [from fanies.]} Runnin , 
thin ſerous matter, not a well-digeſted _ 
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SA'NITY. / | fanitas, Latin.] A 
mind. : Sbal ſpeare, 
: ANK. The French of ſink, 

SANS. prep. French.] Without. SYalſhe 
SAP. J. Vage: Saxon; ſap, Dutch. J Tw 
juice of plants; the juice that circulates in 
trees and herbs. Waller. Arbutbnat 
To SAP. v. a. | naapere, Italian. ] To under- 

mine; to ſubvert by digging; to mine, 
ryJen, 
To SAP. v. n. To procced by mine; 175 
ceed inviſibly. Tatler, 
SA'PPHIRE. /. [ ſappbirus, Lat.) A precious 
ſtone of a blue colour. | oodward, 
SA'PPHIRINE. 2. [ ſappbirinut, Latin.) Made 
of ſapphire; reſembling ſapphire. By, 
SA'PID. a, | ſepidus, Latin. | Taſteful; palat- 
able; making a powerful ſtimulation upon 
the palate. Brian, 
SAPTDITY. } . [from fapid.] Taſteful. 
neſs; power of ſtimulat- 
ing the palate. Boyle, 
SA'PIENCE. 7. 5 fapience, Fr. 2 Lat.] 
Wiſdom; ſageneſs; knowledge. Swift. 
SA PIENT. a. | fapiens, Latin.] Wiſc; ſage, 


Milton, 

SA'PLESS. a. [ſaplees, Dutch.) 
1. Wanting ſap; wanting vital juice, Sui, 
2. Dry; old; huſky. : Dryden, 
SA'PLING. , {from /ap.] A young tree; 2 


young plant. Swift, 
SAPONA'CEOUS, 7 ©. | from /apo, Latin, 
SA'PONARY. F ſoap. |] Soapy; reſemb- 
ling ſoap; having the qualities of ſoap. | 
Arbuthut, 


SA POR. ſ. [Latin.] Taſte ; power of afted- 
ing or ſtimulating the palate. Brown, 
SAPORIFICE,. A, ſaporifique, French, ſapo 
and facio, Latin.] Hatiag the power te 
produce taſtes. 3 | 
SA'PPINESS. /. . ſagty.] The ſtate ot 
the quality of abounding in ſap; ſuecu- 
lence; juicineſs. . 
SA'PPY. a. | from ſap.) | 
1. Abounding in ſap; juicy ; ſucculent. 
| 5 Philipn 

2. Young; not firm; weak. Hayrearl, 
SA'RABAND. /. | garabande, Spaniſh. ] A Spe- 
niſh dance. Arbuthnot and Pot 
SA'RCASM. {. [ ſarcaſmus, Latin. ] A keen 
reproach; a taunt; a gibe. Rogers 
SARC'ASTICAL. @ [from ſarcaſm] 
SARC/ASTICE. Keen; taunting; 
ſevere. | South 
SARC/ASTICALLY. cd. {from fora) 
Tauntingly ; ſeverely. | Souls 
SA'RCENET. /. Fine thin woven ſilk. _ 
To SA'RCLE. v. 4. [ ſarcler, 8 0 


weed corn. , 


* 
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KLE. 7 [ ag? and xian.] Aﬀethy SA'TIATE. a. [from the verb.] Clutted: full 
rence of the teſticles, which ſome- to ſaticty. Pope. 


an. grows ſo large as to ſtretch the ſcro- SATI TY. . [ ſatietas, Latin.) Fulneſs be- 
tum much beyond its natural ſize. Qs ircy. yond deſire or pleaſure; more than enough; 
eARCO'MA: 7 * 7agniua.} A fleſhy excre- weariſomeneſs of plenty; ſtate of being 


' ſcenee, or lump, growing in any part of palled. Hatexvi!l. Popes 
the body, eſpecially the no!trik. Ballen. SA TIN. . | latin, French. ] A ſoſt, cloſe and 
exRCOPHALOTS. 4. gag? and gdyw.] ſhining 6k, Szoift. 

* Fleſh-cating ; feeding on fleſh. 5 SATIRE. 5 ſativa, Latin.) A poem in 
$ARCO/PHAGY. / Leg and dayy.] The which wickedneſs or folly are ' cenſured. 

"practice 0! cating fleſh. Brown. Proper ſatire is diſtinguiſhed, by the gene- 


SARCO'IICK. . | from gage. ] A medicine rality of the reflections, from a lampoon, 
which fills up ulcers with new fleſh; an in- which is aimed againſt a particular perſon. 


Nebra rio. F [ ſaculus, L 1. The SATIRICAL | wh he 
CULA ay A arculbus, Latin. ine 8 AL. 4s” 2 
* n 5 Hier. Sa TI RICK a. | ſatiricus, Latin] 
SAR DFL. . ſ, f f 1. Belonging to ſatire; employed in writ 
SA'RDINE Stone. 75 "oft 575 if en ing of invectie Nat ummon. 
» SADIUS. * : | 2. Cenlorious; ſevere in language. S 1 
/ eA'RDONYX. / A precious ſtone. Weoedw. SATVRICALLY. 2 from ſatirical.) With 
SARK. /. ein 8 : | | "> ag with intention to cenlure or 
1. A ſhark or ſhir k. vilify. | Drugen. » 
. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. {rbuihnot. SA TIRIST. /. j from ſatire.] One * writes 
"ack == 8 WIR tt 2. SATTRIZE [ [atirizer, F och — 
epping to FOG 0 « To 4. ger, Tre 2 ar 
SA'RPLIER. / { ſarpilliere, French, ] A piece faite] To ccnfure as in a ſatire. Dryden. 


of canvas for wrapping up wares. Bailey. SATISFA'CTION. . [ ſatisfa@ie, Latin.) | 
SA'RRASINE. /. {In botany.) A kind of 1. The act of pleaſing to the full, S.. 


birthwort. KEY Bailey. 2. The itate of being pleaſed. Locle. 
SA RSA. Both a tree anda 3. Releaſe from ſuſpence, uncertainty, or 
SARSAPARTLLA. plant _ AAinfeor:h. unealinels ; conviction. Shakjpeare. 


SARSE. / A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailey. 4. Gratification; that which pleaſes. Dry. 
To SARSE. v. a. [r, French. ] To lift 5. Amend; atonement for a, crime; re- 


through a ſarſe. Bailey. compence for an injury. Milton. 
SAH. . SATISFA'CTIVE. a. ſatisfactus, Latin. 
1. A belt worn by way of diſtinction; a Giving fatisfaction. Brown. 
filken band worn by officers in the army. SATISFA CYORILY. a. | from ſatiifafory.] 
2. A window ſo formed as to be let up and So as to content. :  Digly- 
down by pullies. S7vift. SATISFAC'TORINESS, from /atisfaftory.] 
SA'SHOON. /. A kind of leather ſtuſſing put Power of ſatisfying ; power of giving con- 
into à boot for the wearer's caſe. Ainfavorth. tent. Hoyle. 
SA'SSAFRAS. (. A tree: one of the ſpecics SATISFA'CTORY a. ¶ ſatisfaQuire, French. ] 
of the cornelian cherry. 1. Giving fatisfaction; giving content. 


SAT. The preterite of /if. | | 872 . Locke. 
SATAN. /, The prince of hell; any wicked 2. Atoning ; making amends, Sander/on. 


ſpirit ; Tutte. To SA TISFY. 2. a. | ſatisfacio, Long ; 
FATANNICAL. I a. [from Satan. ] Deviliſn; a. To content; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree 
SATANNICK. f infernal. | Million. as that nothing more is deſired. Milton. 
SNICHEL. . tele, German; ſacculus, 2. To ſeed to the fill. 52 Job. 

Latin.] A little bag: commonly a bag 3. To recompenſe; to pay to content, Sha, 

uſed by ſchoolboys. | Soft. 4. To appeale by puniſuhment. Miles, 


ToSATE v. 4. | fatio, Lat.] To ſatiate; to 5. To free from doubt, perplexity, or ſuſ- 
glutt; to pall; to feed beyond natural de- penſe. "Locke. 
res, 5 _ Philips. 6. To convince. x  Atterbury. 

SATELLITE. C /atelles, Latin ] A ſmall To SATISFY. v. . | 1 of 
planet 888 round a larger. Bently. 1. To give content. 


* 
* 


SATrkLLTTIO a. | from ſattellet, Latin.] 2. To tced to the full. K 
Conliſting of ſatellites, ' +  ' Cheyne, 3. To make payment. —_—Y 7 

To SA'TIATE. ». a. Cie, Latin. | SA'TURABLE. @. [from ſoaturate.] Impreg- 
1. To ſatisfy ; to fill. .- Philips, nable with any thing till it will receive no 
2. To glutt; to pall; to fill beyond natural more. Grew. 

. deſire, PN Norris. SA'TURANT. a. | from /af urans, Latin, ] Im- 
3. To gratify deſire. _ K. Charles. pregnating to the fill. N 

4. To ſaturate; to impregnate with as To SA TURATE. v. a. | faturo, Latin. ] To 
much as can be contained or imbibed. impregnate till no more can be received or 

LI | con. imbibed. 2 Cheyne, 
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2. To gratify with rich taſtes. 


"SA'UCIL 


ner. a 


8 AU 


SATURDAY. {. rære „Saxon.] The 
laſt day of 6 — 2 * 
SATU'RITY. / ¶ ſaturites, from ſaturo, Lat.] 
Fulnefs ; the ſtate of being faturated ; re- 
letion. FSG 

SATURN. /. [ Saturnus, Latin. ] 55 
1. A remote planet of the ſolar ſyſtem; 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to impreſs melan- 
choly. | Thomſon. 
2. In chymiſtry.] Lead. 

SA'TURNINE. «a. 1 ſaturninus, Latin. ] Not 
light; not volatile ; gloomy ; grave ; mc- 
lancholy ; ſevere of temper. Addifon. 

SATU/RNIAN. a. [ ſaturainus, Lat.] Happy; 
golden. Pope. 

SA'TYR. / [ ſatyrus, Lat.] A ſylvan god; a 

luſtful man. Peacham. 

SA'TYRIASIS. /. An abundance of ſeminal 


Iymphas. | Floyer. 

SA'VAGE. . | ſelvaggio, Italian. 

1. Wild; uncultivated. | Dryden. 
2. Untamed ; cruel, ; Pope. 

3. Uncivilised; rbarous; untaught; 


wild; brutal. Milton. Spratt. 


SA VAGE. ſ. [from the adjective.] A man 


untaught and uncivilized; a barbarian. 

i Raleigh. Bently. 
To SA'VAGE. v. a. | from the noun, ] To 

make barharons, wild, or cruel. Thomſon. 
SA'VAGELY. ad. | from ſavage.] Barbarouſly ; 

cruelly. | Shakſpeare, 
SA'VAGENESS. /. [from ſavage, ] Barba- 


roufneſs; cruelry ; wildneſs. Broome. 
SA'VAGERY. /. from ſavage.] 
. Cruelty; barbarity. Shakſpeare, 


2. Wild growth. Shaiſpeare. 
SAVA'NNA. /, An open meadow without 
wood, Lecke. 

SAUCE. ſ. ¶ ſaulſe, French; ſalſa, Italian.) 
7. Something eaten with food to improve 
its taſte. Taylor. Baker. 
2. To ſerve one the ſame Savce. A vulgar 
hrafe to retaliate one injury with another. 

To SAUCE. v. a. | from the noun. } ©” 

1. To: accompany meat with ſomething of 


higher reliſh. | 
Shalſpeare. 


3. To intermix or accompany with any 
thing good, or, ironically, with any thing 
bat 5” . Shakeſpeare. 

SA'UCEBOX. , from ſauce, or rather from 
fancy. ] An impertinent or petulant fellow. 
F To | Addiſon. 
SAUCEPAN. . ¶ fruce and pane. A ſmall 

{ſkillet with a long handle, in which ſauce 
or ſmall things are boiled. Smoift. 

SA'UCER. {| ſatciere, French, from ſauce.] 

1. A {mall pan or platter on which ſauce is 

ſet on the table. Hudibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which 

'a tra- cup is ſet. | 


impertinently ; petulantly; in a faucy man- 
Addiſon, 
SA'UCINESS. . [from e.] Impudence 

petulance; impertigence ; contempt of fu- 


. ad. [from ſaucy.) Impudently ; 


8 A V 


* 


riours. Dry 

SAUCISSE. ſ. [ French. ] In aer en 
train of powder ſewed up in a roll of pitch 
ed cloth, about two inches diameter in 5 
der to fire a bomb- cheſt. "Bail : 
S.AUCISSON. , L French. ] In militg. . 
chitecture, faggots or faſcines made of large 
boughs of trees bound together. Baif 
SA'UCY. a. | falſus, Latin. Pert; pertulalt 
contemptuous of ſuperiours; inſolent- im- 
pudent ; impertinent. Adliſen 
To SAVE. v. a. | /auver, ſalver, French; 2 
Latin] : 
I. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 
Milton. Dryden. 

2. To preſerve finally from eternal death. 
9 8 Milton. Rogers. 
3. Not to ſpend; to hinder from being 


ſpent. D 

4. To preſerve or lay by. 1 

5. To ſpare; to excuſe. Dryter, 

6. To ſalve; to reconcile, Milton, 

7. To take or embrace opportunely ; a; 

not to looſe, Criſt, 
To SAVE. v. n. To be cheap. Swift, 


SAVE. ad. [This word adverbially uſed, is, 
like except, originally the imperative of the 
verb.] Except; not including. Baan, 

SA'VEALL. . | ſave and all.] A ſmall pan 


_ inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave the endz 


of candles. 

SA VER. /, {from ſave.] 

1. Preſerver; reſcuer. Sidny, 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without 
gain. Dryden. Steift, 
3. A good huſband. 


5. One who lays up and grows rich. Wetter, 
SA'VIN. ,. | ſabina, Latin; ſavin, ſabin, Fr. 
A plant. No 
SA'VING. a. from ſave.] 
1. Frugal; parſimonious ; not laviſh. 4r{!, 
2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainſul. 


Adliſon. 

SA'VING. ad. With exception, in favour of. 

h Bog | Hooker, 
SA'VING. /. from for. 

r, Eſcape of expence; fomewhat preſerved 

from being ſpent. Addiſon, 

2. Exception in favour. L' Eftrange. 


SA'VINGLY. ad. [from ſaving. ] With parls 
mony. ; 
SA'VINGNESS /, | from ing. 
1. Parſimony; frugality. : 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 
SA'VIOUR. /, | ſaveur, Fr.] Redeemer; he 
that has graciouſly ſaved mankind from 
eternal death. Milton. Addiſon. 
To SA\UNTER. v. n. [aller a la fainte lerii, 


Fr.] To wander about idly; to loiter; to 


linger. Prior. Tickle. 
SA'VORY. { [ ſavoree, Fr. ſatureia, Lat.] A 
| plant. ; Miller. 


SA'VOUR. /. | ſeveur, French. ] 
1. Scent ; odour, of affeRing th er 
Taſte, power ing the palate. 
* oy lle. Sh 
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Arbuthnits 


./ {from the verb. 


Fer oſuy.] Sample. 


NAT 


Wir avourer, Prench.] 
3 — any hs ſmell or taſte, 
4 To betoken; to have an appearance or 
intellectual taſte of ſomething. Denbam. 


SA/VOUR. v. a. 
7 To like. Sbalſpeare. 
4. To exhibit taſte of. Milton. 


$A/'VOURILY. ad. from ſavoury. ] 
1. With guſt; wit 8 
2. With a pleaſing reliſh. » Dryden. 
MYOURINESS. Y from favoury.] 
1. Taſte pleaſing and picquant. 
2. Pleaſing ſmell. 


SA VvOURT. 4. [ favoureaux, French; from 


r, 

Jeong to the ſmell. Milton, 

2. Picquant to the taſte, __ Geneſis. 
AVO V. / [ Zrofſica ſabaudica, Latin. A ſort 

of colewort. 
SA'USAGE. / [Jax 2, French; ſalſum, Lat.) 
A roll or bal | 

real minced very ſmall with ſalt and ſpice. 
SAW. The preterite of ſee. | 
SAW, {| ſawe, Daniſh ; pagza, Saxon. 

1. A dentated inſtrument, by the atrrition 

of which wood or metal is cut. 

2. [Saga, Saxon; /aeghe, Dutch. ] A ſaying; 

a ſentence; a proverb. Milton. 
75 SAW. v. a. part. ſawed and ſawon. | ſcier, Fr. 


from the noun. ] To cut timber or other 
Ray. Moxon. 


matter with a ſatv. 
SA'WDUST. / { jaw and diff.] Duſt made 

by the attrition of the ſaw. .0 Mortimer. 
SAWFISH. { © ſav and /i/5.]} A fort of fiſh 
with a kind of dentated horn. 


| $AWPIT. / [Jaw and pit.] Pit over which 


timber is ſaid to be drawn by two men. 
Mortimer. 
SAW-WORT. /. 1 ſerratula, Latin.] A plant. 
Miller. 


| SAW-WREST. ſ. [ ſaw and reft.] A ſort of 


tool. With the /aw-wreft they ſet the teeth 
of the ſaw. | Aoxom. 
SAWER. ¶ ſcieur, French; from ſaw. ] 


| SAWYER. 7 One whoſe trade is to ſaw 


timber into boards or beams. Moxon. 


| SA'XIFRAGE. .. [ſaxifraga, Lat.] A plant. 


nen. Meadow. J. | fdanum, Lat.] A 
plant. 
S xXIFRAGOUS a. \ ſaxum and frago, Lat.) 
Diſſolvent of the ſtone. rown. 
To SAY. v. a. preter. ſaid. Lrecgan, Saxon; 
Agen, Dutch.) 
i, To ſpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 


x 8 Spenſer . 

2. To allege by way of argument. 
15 5 85 | Aiterbury. 
, 0 te | in an . S - 
SAV. v. u. * . 
1. To ſpeak; to pronounce; to utter; to 
relate, 2» __ Clarendon. 


2 In poetry, ſay is often uſed hefore a 


queſtion; tell, 


Swift. 


L'Eftr. 


I. A ſpeech ; what one has to ſay. 
Sidney. 


** FA 


Dryden. 


made commonly of pork or 


SCA 


3. Trial by a fample. = Boyls 
4. | foie, French. ] Silk. Obſolete. : 
5. A kind of woollen ſtuff. 
SA'YING. {. | from 199 Expreſſion; words; 
opinion ſententiouſly delivered. Tillatſon. 
SCAB. ſ. [ reæb, Saxon; ſcabbia, Italian; ſea» 
bies, Latin. i 
T. An incruſtation formed over a fore by 
dried matter. | Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. 
3. A paltry fellow, 1 named from the itch. 
l Tanke. 
SCA BBARD. /. [ {bps German. Junius. ] 
The ſheath of a {word. Fairfax. 
SCA'BBED. 4. | from ſcab.] | 
1. Covered or diſeaſed with ſcahs. Bacon. 
2. Paltry ; ſorry ; vile. 


Dryden. 
SC BBEDNESS. 7 from ſcabbed.] The tate 


of being ſcabby. 
SCA BBINEsSS. /. from ſcabby.] The quality 
of being ſcabby. 
SCA BBL. a. { from ſcab.] Diſcaſed with ſcabs. 
| „ 7 dens 
SCA'BIOUS. a. [ ſcabioſus, Lat.] Itchy 5 HE 
rous. Arbuthnot. 
SCA'BIOUS. /. | ſcabieuſe, Fr. ſculioſa, Latin.J 
A plant. Miller. 
SCA'BROUS. 4. | ſeaber, Latin. 


1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the ſurface, 


Arbuthnot. 
2. Harſh ; unmuſical. Ben 
SCA'BROUSNESS. / [from ſcabrous.] Rough 


neſs; ruggedneſs. 
SCA'BWOXR'T. /. A plant. Ainſworth, 
SCAD. ſ. A kind of fiſh. Care. 


SCA FFOLD. / [ eſchbafaut, French; ſchavot, 
Dutch, from /ch:4ver, to ſnow.] 
1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed ei- 
ther for ſhows or ſpeQators. Milton. 
2: The gallery raiſed for execution of great 
malefactors. - Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the ſide of 

a building for the workmen. Stoift. 
„ SCA'FFOLD. v. a. 1 the noun. | To 


furniſh with frames of timber. 
SCA'FFOLDAGE. , [from /cafold.] Gal 
lery ; hollow floor. 2 


SCA'FFOLDING. /. [from ſcaf»/d.] Building 
ſlightly erected, Prior. 
SCALA'DE. I/ [ Fr. ſealada, Spaniſh; from 
Sc aLA 0. ſcala, Latin.] A ſtorm given 
to a place by · raiſing ladders againſt the 
walls. Arbuthnot. 
SCA'LARY. @. from ſcala. 24 Pro- 
ceeding by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder. 


Brus. 
To SCALD. ». a. [ fealdare, Italian. To burn 
with hot liquor. Dryden. Spenſe 


er. 
SCALD. /. [from the verb.] Scurf on the 


head. Spenſer 0 
SCALD. a. Paltry; ſorry. Sha kſpeare. 
SCA'LDHEAD. /.f 3 bald, Iſlandick.] 

A loathſome diſeaſe ; a kind of local leproſy 

in which the head is covered with a con- 

tinuous ſcab. | 


SCALE. / L Tele, Saxon; Jet, Dutch.) 


Jonſon. 


] 
| 
i 
|| 


© + RC 200 <>; 2 


5 SCA 
| 2. A balance; a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam SCAMMO'NIATE. a. [from fi ann] Mg, 


againit another. | Sbalſpeare. with ſcammony. 2 
2. The ſign Libra in the zodiack. Creech, SCA'MMONY, { [ Latin.) A conc Toe. 
! 


| | 

| 3 . Fr. ame, Lat.] The ſmall ſinous juice, light, tender, e f 

mell or cruſt, of which many lying one grayiſh brown colour ond diſagreeablccdte : 

© over another make the coats of fiſhes. Dray. It flows upon incilion of the root gf : Lind 

| 4. Any thing exfoliated or deſquemated; a of convolvulus. "alin | 

| thin lamiua. 7 Pcacham. To SCA MPER. v. n, © ſcham en. Dutch: 

F. La, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; means ſcampare, Italian.] To fly with ſpeed and 

| of aſcent. Milton. trepidat ian. 4 it. | 

6. The act of ſtorming by ladders. Milion. Toy SCAN. v. . | ſcando, Latin.) 15 

7. Regular gradation; a regular ſeries rii- 1. To examine a verſe by counting the feet 
ing like a ladder. | Addiſon. * " 

| 8. A figure ſubdivided by lines like the 2. To examine nicely. Aion, Caen, 

| ſteps of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure SCANDAL. /. Ceννον,Lͤ 4 

| proportions between pictures and the thing 1. Offence given by the faults of others, 
| repreſented. Graunt. EL Milt, 
9. The {cries of harmonick or muſical pro- 2. Reproach «il aſperſion; opprobious cen. 
portions. Temple ſure ; infamy. Rogers, 


10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances. To SCA'SDAL. v. a, from the noun. 10 


N Sbalſpeare. treat opprobriouſly ; to charge falſcly wit 
e SCALE. v. a. from the noun.] 1 Favlts. 11 | i 1 Pi 
T. To climb as by ladders. ' Viollet. To SCA'NDALIZE. v. a. [ TravJa nity, | | 
2. To meaſure or compare; to weigh. Sha. 1. To offeud by ſome action ſuppoſed cri. 

2. To {trip off ſcales; to take off in a thin minal. Hommovd. Clarcndn, 
lamina. | Tobit. 2. To reproach; to diſgrace; to defame. 
4. To pare off a ſurface. Burnet. 3 5 Daniel 
Teo SCALE. v. . Ta peel pil in thin particles. SCA'NDALOUS. a. | ſcandalerx, French.) 
Bacon. I. Giving public offence. Heer, 
SCA'LED. a. [from ſcale.) "Squamous; hav- 2. Opprobrious; difgraceful. 
; ing ſcales like fiſhes. Shalſpeare. 3. Shameful ; openly vile. Poe, 


SCALE'NE. |. French; ſcalenum, Latin. } SCA'NDALOUSLY. ad. [from —— 
In geometry, a triangle that has three ſides . Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives 


uncqual to cach other. Bailey. public offence. Swift, 
SCA'LINESS. , from ſcaly.] The ſtate af 2. Cenforiouily; opprobiouſly. Pope, 
being ſcaly. | SCA'NDALOUSNESS. /. | from ſcandalou.] 
SCALL. /. [LA adur, bald, Illandick.] Le- The quality of giving pu: lic offence. 

. proly ; morbid baldneſs. Leviticus. SCA'NSION. / | ſcanjio, Latin.) The a or 
SCA'LLION. / [ /ca/oyza, Italian. ] A kind of practice of ſcanning a verſe. 

- onion. 5 To SCANT. v. a. | xercznan, Saxon.] To 
SCA'LLOP. / Ceſcallep, French. ] A fiſh with limit; to ſtraiten. Glanville, 
a hollow pectinated ſhell. Hudibrat. ECANT. a. | from the verb.] 

To SCA'LLOP. v. 2. To mark on the edge r. Wary ; not liberal; parſimonious, Stat, 
with ſegments of circles. | 2. Not plentiful; ſcarce; leſs than what i 
SCALP. /. [ {cbelp, Dutch.] | proper or competent. Donne. Mili 
1. The ſcull; the cranium; the bone that SCANT. ad. [from the Re] 

| encloſes the brain, ® - Sharp. nr. Scarcely; hardly. Obſolete. (min 


2. The integuments of the head. Philips. 2. Narrowly; penuriouſiy. Dryizn 
Fo SCALP. v. 4. | from the noun.] To de- SCA'NTILY. ad. | from ſcanty.] 
| 2 ſcull of itz integuments. Sharp. 1. Narrowly, not plentifully. 


5 ALPEL. ſ. (French; OR, Latin.] 2. Sparingly; niggardly. Shakſpeare 
An inſtrumeat uſed to crape a bone. SCA/NTINESS 7 8 feanty.] 
SCA'LY. as { from ſeate. ] Covered with I. Narrowneſs; want of ſpace; want od 
ſcales. . Milton. compaſs. Dryden 
To SCA'MBLE. ». #. - 2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs. Sul, 
1. To be turbulent and rapatious; to SCA'NTLET. 7 A ſmall pattern; 3 ſmal 
. {cramble; to get by ſtruggling with others. quantity ; a little piece. Hal, 
. 25 | Wotton, SCA\NTLING. J. [ eſchantillon, French 
2. To ſhift awkwardly. More. 1, A quantity cut for a particular purpe 
+, SCA MBLE. v. a, To mangle; to maul. 5 L Efirange 
1 9 1 oriimer. 2. A certain proportion, See 
SCA'MBLER. /, [Scottiſh.] A bold intruder 3. A ſmall quantity. Taylor. Lacks 
upon one's generoſity or table. SCA'NTLY. ad. [from ſcant. ] a 
<SCA'MBLINGLY. a rom ſcambling.] With 1. Scarcely; hardly. Obſolete. - Z 


turbulence and noiſe; with intruſive auda- 2. Narrowly ; penurioully ; witho Noda 


N Plitude Sgt 


heart 


it of 
an 
South, 
{mal 
Hal, 
A 
ranges 
peart, 


Locle, 
inden, 


am. 


Han. 
Ar. 


bags looſe upon the ſhou 


8 CA 


SCA/NTNESS. - 7 from ſcant.] Narrowneſs ; 


Hayward. 

ANT V. „ [The fame with ſcant} 
1. Narrow ; ſmall; wanting amplitnde ; 
ſhort of quantity ſufficient. | Lacke. 
% Small; poor 3 not copious; not 1 3 
CA. 


? meanneſs 7 ſmallneſs 


3, Sparing; niggardiy; parſimonious. Wat. 


7, SCAFE. v. a. {contracted from eſcape. | 
Fo eſcape ; to avoid ; to ſhun; not to incur ; 
1 ul Miiltng. 


7: CAPE. v. n, To get away from hurt or 


danger. Dtryden. 
SCAPE. ſ. [from the verb.] . 
J. Eſcape; flight from hurt or danger; ac- 


cident of ſafety. | Shakſpeare. 
2. Means of eſcape; evaſion. Donne, 
3. Negligent freak. Shakſpeare. 


4 Looſe act of vice of lewdneſs. Milton. 
SCA'PUL 4. ſ. [Latin] The ſhoulder blade. 
2 3 Wiſeman. 
SCAPULAR. a. | ſcapularie, Fr. from 
SCAPULARY. #- + feapuiny Latin. | Relating 
or belonging to the ſhoulders. Miſeman. 
SCAR. / ſtoxage.] A mark made by a hurt 
or fire; a cicatrix. Arbuthnct. 
To SCAR. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark as 
with a fore or wound. Shakſpeare. 
SCARAB. /. a rubee, French; ſerabeis, 
_ Latin, ] A beetle; an inſet with ſneathed 

wings. : | | Derham. 
SCARAMOUCH: , [e car nouche, French.] 
A buffoon, in motley dreſs. Collier. 
SCARCE. a. | ſcarſe, Ttalian.] 


1. Not plentzful; not copious. Milton, 
2. Rare; not common. Aldiſon. 


Sc ARC E. | = 
SCARCELY. | ad. | from the adjective. 


1. Hardly; ſcantly. Hooker, 
2. With difficulty. Drydin. 
SCARCENEsSS. 


op Ss b; [from ſcarce. 
1. Smallneſs of quantity; not plenty; pes» 
nury | _ Shakbſpenre. an 


2. Rareneſs; infrequency ; not common- 


neſs. Ip Collier. 
To SCARE, v. a [ ſcorare, Italian. Slinner.] 


Io fright; to frighten; to affright; to ter- 


rity ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. Calamy. 
9CA'RECROW, /. [ ſcare and c070.] An im- 
age orclapper ſet up to fright birds; thence, 
any vain terrour, . Raleigh. 
SCAREFIRE. / fare and re.] A fright 
by fire; a fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe 
terrour, | Holler. 
SCARF. , [eſcharf, CESS } Any thing that 
ders or dreſs. 
: | Shakſpeare, Swift. 
To SCARF. v. a. [from the ww £ 
1. To throw looſely on. © Shakſpeare. 
2, To drels in any looſe veſture. Sbalſpeare. 
YCA'RFSKIN, {| ſcarf and fein.] The cuticle; 
the epidermys. 8 Cheyne. 
SCARIFICATION. T re Latin. ] 
neiſion of the ſkin with a Iancet, or ſuc 
Ae unlirument, © *  Arbutbny, 


SCE 


SCARIFICA'TOR. / [from fcarify.] One 
"I r . | 
SCARIFIER. / from ſcarify. 
1. He who ſcarifies FOO 
2. The inſtrument with which ſcariſica- 
tions are made. 815 | 
To SCA'RIFY. » 4. [ ſcarifico, Latin.] To 
let blood by inciſions of the ſkin, commonly 
after the application of cupping glaſſes. 
V. iſeman. 
SCA'RLET /, Ceſcar late, French. ] A colour 
decply red, but not ſhining; cloth died 
with a ſcarlet colour. Locke. 
SCA'RLET. a. from the nonn. ] Of the colour 
of ſcgrlet; red tinged with yellow. Dryden. 
SCA'RLETBEAN. { ¶ ſcartet and bean. | A 


lant. Mortimer. 


Nn J. The ilex. A ſpecies of 
oa 8 4 wee 


SCA'RMAGE. 3 

S0 A0 R. J. {for ſeirmife. ] " Spenſer. 

SCARP Fc. [eſcarpe. Fr.] The flope on that 
ſide of a ditch which is next to a fortified 
place, and looks toward the fields. 

SCATE. bl feider, Sweediſh, Aid, Iſlandick.] 
A kind of wooden ſhoe, with a ſteel plate 
underneath, on which they ſlide. 

To SCATE. u. n. | ſrom the noun. ] To ſlide 
on ſcates | a 
SCATE. / [ ſquatus, Latin. ] A fiſh of the 

ſpecies of thornback. | 
SCA'TEBROU'S. a. [from ſcatebræ, Latin.] 
Ahounding with ſprings. 3 
To SCATH. v. a. ce Fan, ⁊ca Fan, Saxon. 
ſcbarden, Dutch. ] To waſte; to damage; 
to deſtroy. = _ Miltews 
SCATH. / yce F̃a, Saxon. ] Waſte; damage; 
miſchief; depopulation. Fairfax. 
SCATHFCUL. a, { from ſcath.] Miſchie vous; 
deſtructive. Shakſpeare. 
To SCATTER. v. a. [PcaTenan, Saxon; ſeat= 
t-ren, Dutch. 
1. To throw Jooſely about; to ſprinkle. 


75⁰ 6/770 
2. To diſſipate ; to diſperſe, Milton. 
3. To ſpread thinly. Dryden. 


To SCA T TER. v. a. To be diſſipated; to be 
Geng | 5 ; Bacon. 
SCATTERINGLVYV. ad. from ſcattering. 
D diſpe: ſedly. C 7 * 1 
SCA'TTERLING. /. | from /{catter.] A vaga- 
bond ; one that has no home or Zttled has 
bitation. | S )penſer. 
SCATURIENT. a. ¶ ſcaturiens, Lat.] Spring- 
ing as a fountain. Diet. 
SCATURI'GINOUS. a. { from ſcaturize, Lat.] 
Full of ſprings or fountains. Dia. 
SCA/VENGER. 7. from Feapan, Saxon, to 
ſhave. ] A petty magiſtrate, whoſs province 
is to keep the ſtrects clean. South. Baynard. 
SCE'LERAT. |. A woot ſceleratus, Latin. 
A villain; a wiek ed wretch. Cbeyne. 


SCEN ERV. /. [from ſcene.] 
r. 1 he appearances of place or things. Adi. 
2. The repreſentation of the place in which 
an action is performed. | 
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SCENE. / | ſcena, Latin; oxen. 


SCH 


3. The diſpoſition and conſecution of the 
ſcenes of a play. Dryden. 


1. The ſtage; the theatre of dramatick 
. | 8 

2. The general appearance of auy action; 
the whole cantexture of objects; a diſplay ; 
a ſeries; a regular diſpoſition. Addiſon. 
3- Fart of a play. Grenville, 


4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes 
between the ſame perſons in the fame place. 
5 Dryden. 
I The place repreſented by the ſtage. 
Shakſpeares 
6. The hanging of the theatre adapted to 
the play. ” Bacon. 
SCE NICK. a. | ſcenique, French, from ſcene.] 
Pramatick ; theatrical. = 
SCENOGR/APHICAL. a. [ex, and yeape.] 
Drawn in perſpective, 3 
SCENOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. [from ſceno- 
. In perſpective. 
ENOGRAPHT. /. [oxen and yd. | 
The art of rerfpedlive 
SCENT, /. | center, to ſmell, French. 
x. The power of ſmelling ; the ſmell. 
| 4 Watts, 
. The object of ſmell; odour good or bad. 
; Denham. Prior, 
3. Chace followed by the ſmell. Temple. 
To SCENT: v. a: | from the noun. ] 
x. To ſmeli; to perceive by the noſe. 
Miltog. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with edour 
good or bad. Addiſon. 
SCE'NTLESS. a. f frem ſcent. ] Inodorous; 
having no ſmell. 
SCE'PTRE. /. | /eptum, Latin. ] The enſign 
of royalty borne in the hand. Ben Jonſon. 
SCEPTRED. 4. [from ſceptre.] Bearing a 
SCE PTICK. / See Sxrrrick. 4 ; 
SCHEDULE. / [ ſebedula, Latin.] 
1. A ſmall ſerol £ Hooker, 
2. A writing additional or appendant. 
: | Donne. 
3. A little inventory. Shalkſpeare. 


SCHE'MATISM. /. | oxnpaliopei; 


- — of the aſpects 65 heavenly 
ies. 
2. Particular form or difpoſition of a thing. 
A Feet. 
SCHE'MATIST. from {cheme.] A pro- 
jector, one given to forming ſchemes. 
SCHEME. /. [axima.} 8 
1. A plan; a combination of various things 
into one view, deſign, or purpoſe. Atters, 
5. A preject; a contrivance; a deſign. 
5 | Rowe. Swift. 
3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the 
celeſtial bodies; any lincal or mathemati- 
cal diagram. | Hudibras. 
SCHEMER. /. | from ſcbeme.] A projector; 
2 contriver. | | 


' ECHESIS. J [oxior;.] A habitude ; ſtate of 
any thing with reſpect to other things. Nor. 


— 


Mortimer. 


SCH 


SCHISM. ( ferien; ſebifme, Fr] A per. 
V1 


tion or ion in the church. 


$ 
SCHISMA'TICAL. a. [from [ebiſmatic.\ im. A 


plying ſchiſm ; practiſing ſchiſm, K. Char. 


SCHISMA'TICALLY. ad. | from ſ:liſauticl} 


In a ſchiſmatical manner. 
SCHI'SMATICK. /. [ from ſchiſ.] One who 

ſeparates from the true church, Bacon. 
To SCHUSMATISE. v. 4. | from ſchiſm.) To 
commit the crime of ſchiſm; to mike 2 

breach in the communion of the church, 
SCHO'LAR. . | ſcholaris, Latin. 

1. One who learns of a maſter; a diſciple. 


| Hooker, 
2. A man of letters. Lecke, 
3- A pedant; a man of books. Bacon, 


4. One who has a lettered education, Sal. 


SCHO'LARS$HIP. f. [from ſcbolar.] 


L, Learning; literature; knowledge. Pope, 


2. Literary education. Milton, 
3. Exhibition or maintainance for a ſcholar, 
: Ainſworth, 
SCHOLA'STICAL. a. | ſcholafticus, Latin.) 
Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool. 
SCHOLA'STICALLY. ad. {from feat.] 
According to the niceties or method of the 
ſchools. | South, 
SCHOLA'STICK. a. [from ſchola, Latin. 
I. Pertaining to the ſchool; practiſed in 
ſchools. : Burnet, 
2. Befitting the ſchool; ſuitable to the 
ſchool; pedantic Stilline feet. 


* 


SCHO'LIAST. / [ fbohaflic, Latin.) A writer | 
| Dryden. 


of explanatory notes. 5 
SCHO@' LION. \ IV | Latin.) A note; an ex- 
SCHO'LIUM. 5 -planatory obſervation. S. 


SCHO'LY. /. | cbelium, Latin. ] An explana- 


tory note. Hole, 
To SCHO'LY. v. a. [from the noun.} To writs 
expolitions. Hooker, 
SON ſcbola, Latin. 
e 


1. A ho diſcipline and inſtruction. 

; Dryden. 
2. A place of literary education. Dig 
3. A — of inſtruction. Dryden, 


4. Syſtem of doctrine as delivered by par; 


ticular teachers. Davis. Taybr. 
5. The age of the church, and form of 
theology Kocroing that of the fathers. 
; Sanderſon. 
To SCHOOL. . a. from the noun.] 
1. To inſtruc; to train. penſer. 
2. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. Din. 
SCHO/OLBOY. / | ſchool and boy. ] A boy 
that is in his rudiments at ſchool. Sr 
SCHO'OLDAY. /. [ ſchool and day.] Age in 
which youth is ſent to ſchool. Saher 
SCHO'OLFEL LOW. , Choo! and fellre,] 
One bred at the ſame ſchool. Locke, 
SCHO'OLHOUSE. , 14 ſchoo! and boſe ] 
Houſe of diſcipline and inſtruction. Sei. 
SCHO/'OLMAN. ſ. | /choo! and man.] 
1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtiltigs 
of academical diſputation. FA ” 
2. One Killed in the divinity of the f * 


scHO Ol. 


-. "i oo" © 


<CYATHERICAL. 


SCIENTIFICK. 


_ Palled ſhould not be executed. 
SCIRRHUS. |: [from oxg3@-.] An indurated | Hooker, 
3. Room; ſpace; amplitude of intellectual 


SCI 

ScHOOLMASTER. . F /chodl and mafler.] 
des and teaches in a ſchool. 
8 hs | Bacon. S ws 

| MISTRESS. /. [/chool and miſtreþs. 
2 who 1 ſchool. 7 Gay. 
<CHREIGHT. ſ. A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
SCTAGRAPH V. [ ſciagraphie, French; 

ct H. 

9 The profile or ſed ion of 
2 building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. Bil y. 
2. [In aſtrononry.] The art of finding the 
hour of the day or night by the ſhadow of 
the ſun, moon, or ſtars. 2 
ad. [ ſciatereque, Frenc 
SCYATHERICK. Gange. Belong- 
ing to a ſundial. © Brown. 
SIA TI CA. I/. | fciatique, French, eſchiadica 
SCIA'TICE. faſſio, Latin. | The hip gout. 
| Brown. Pope. 
SCIATICAL. a. [from ſciatica. ] Afflicting the 
| Arbuthnot. 


hip. 
| SCIENCE. ſ. [ ſcience, French; ſcientza, Lat.] 


1. Knowledge. Hammond. 
2. Certainty grounded on demonſtration. 

| | Berkley. 

3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles. | Dryden. 
4. Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. Shat. 
5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry, aſtronomy. Pope. 
SCIENTIAL. @. [from ſcience. ] Produciug 
ſcience. 5 Milton. 
SCIENTI'FICAL. Y 4. | /cientia and facie, 
Latin. ] Producing de- 

monſtrative knowledge; producing cer- 
tainty, NY South. 
SCIENTVFICALLY. ad. [from ſcientifical. ] 
In ſuch a manner as to produce knowledge. 
Toc be. 


Sc MTTAR. /. A ſhort ſword with a convex 


edge; a cimeter. Shakſpeare, 
SCINK. . A caſt calf. Ain (worth. 
To SCUNTIL.LATE. v. n. [ feintillo, Latin. ] 

To ſparkle; to emit ſparks. 
SCINTILLATION. k | feintillatio, Lat. from 


' ſintillate.] The act of ſparkling ; ſparks 


emitted. | rown. 
ScOLIS r. / C ſciolzs, Lat.] One who knows 
many things fu rficially. Glanville. 
SCYOLOUS. 72. 0 
; | Howell, 
SCIOMACHY. / Cenis and pax] Battle 
with a ſhadow. © | - Cowley. 
SCION. PL [ feion, French.] A ſmall twig 
taken from one tree to be ingrafted into 
another, | Shakſpeare. 
SCIRE FA'CTAS. , Latin. ] A writ judi- 
al, in law, molt commonly to call a man 
to ſhew cauſe into the court, why judgment 
Corvel, 


gland. | 
*CIRRHOUS, a. {from firrbu, ] Having 
; *. 2. rn Hg, : Avi a2 


33 


v . 
= 


| TRRHOSITY. % [from fir bes An n- 


ry ſciolus, Latin. ] Superficially 
or imperfectly knowing. 11 


SC 1 


duration of the glands. Arbatb not. 
SCVSSIBLE. a. {from ſuffer, Latin.] Capable of 
being divided ſmoothly by a ſharp edge. Bac. 
SCUSSLE. @. ſciſſile, French; Ciſſilis, Lat.] 
Capable of being cut or divided ſmootbly 
by a ſharp edge. Arbuthnot. 
_ SCT'SSION. / L [cifron, French; ſciſſio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting. Wiſeman. 
SCFSSOR. J A mall pair of ſhears, or blades 
moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. Arbuthnot. 
SCI'SSURE. /, | ſceiſſum, Latin.] A crack; a 
enn, 8 Decay of Piety. 
SCLERO'TICK. a. [,.] Hard; an 
epithet of one of the coats of the eye. Ray. 
SCERO'TICES. /. Medicines which harden 
and conſolidate the parts they are applied 
to. f Duincy, 
To SCOAT. v. 2. To ſtop a wheel by 
To SCOTCH. putting a ſtone or-piece of 
wood under it before. Bailey. 
To SCOFF. v. n. | ſchoppen, Dutch. ] To treat 
with inſolent ridicule ; to treat with contu- 
melious language. Bacon. Tillutſon. 
SCOFF. / from the verb.] Contemptuous 
ridicule ; expreſſion of ſcorn; contumt lious 
language. Hooker. Watts, 
SCOFFER. /. | from ſcof7 | Inſolent ridiculer ; 
ſaucy ſcorner; contumelious reproacher. 
: Burnet. 
SCOFFINGLY. ad. from ſcoffing.] In e n- 
tempt; in ridicule, Broome. 
To SCOLD. v. a. | ſcholden, Dutch. ] To quar- 
rel clamorouſly and rudely, Shalſpeare. 
SCOLD. / A clamorous, rude, mean, low, 


foul-mouthed woman. Swift. 
SCO'LLOP. /. A pectinated ſhellfiſh. | 
SCOLOPE'NDRA. / [ ono\emerIga.)] 

1. A ſort of venemous ſerpent. 
- 2. An herb. Ainſworth, 
SCOMM, / A buffoon. L' &jlrange. 
SCONCE. /. | ſchantze, German. ] 

1. A ſort; a bulwark. Shalſpeare. 

2. The head, Sbalſpeare. 


3. A penſile candleſtick, generally with a 

looking-glaſs to reflect the light. SM. 
4. A mulct, or fine. | 
To SCONCE. v. a. To mulct; to fine. 


SCOOP. /. ſchope, Dutch. 
L ch.) 


1. A large ; a veſſel with a long handle 
uſed to throw out liquor. Sharp. 
2. A ſweep; a ſtroke. _  Shakſpeare, 

To SCOOP. v. 4. | ſchoepen, Dutch. ] | | 
I. To lade out. Dryden. 
- 2, To empty by lading. Aaddiſan. 


3. To carry off in any thing hollow. Spe?. 
4. To cut hollow or deep. FPhilips. Pope. 
SCO'OPER. /. from 5205. One who ſcoops. 
SCOPE. /. [ ſcopus, Latin. a 

1. Aim; intention; drift. Addiſon. 

2. Thiag aimed at; mark; final end. 

Hooker, Miltcn. 


view, Newton. 


_— Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. Shak. 


8. Liberty beyond juſt imits; licence. Shal. 
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Sbalſpeare. 


6. Act of riot; ſally. 
7. Extended qua tity. Davies. 
_SCOPULOUS. . [| jcopulofus, Latin.) Full 
of rocks. 5 Dies 
SCORBU'TICAL. 7 [ ſcorbutigue, Fr. from 
SCORBU'TICK. ſearbutus, Lat.] Diſcaſed 
with the ſcurvy. Arbuthn-t. 


SCORBU'TIC 4 LLY. ad. | from ſcorbutical.] 
With tendency to the ſcurvy. Wiſeman. 

SCORCE /, This word is uſed by Spenſer for 
diſcourſe, cr power of reaſon. 

To SCORCH . a. (reo ened, Saxon, burnt. ] 
1. To burn ſuperficially. Dryden. 
2. To burn. Fairfax. South. 

To SCORCH. v. ». To be burnt ſuperficially; 
to be dried up. Roſcommon. 

SCOR'CHING, Fennel. /. A plant. 

SCO'RDIUM. /. | Litin.} An herb. Ainſw. 

SCORE. ora, Iſlandiccx ! | 
1. A notch or long inciſion, 
2. A line drawn. 

3. An account which, when writing was 
leſs common, was kept by marks on tallies, 
or by lines ot chalk. FSFoutb. 
4. Account kept of fomething paſt. Tile. 
2 Debt imputed Donne. 

Reaſon; motive. Collier. 
7. Sake; account; relative motive. Swift. 
8. Twenty. a Pope. 
9. A ſong in Scoxkx. The words with the 
muſical notes of a ſong anne:ed, 

To SCORE. v. 4. 5 


: Sbalſpeare. 


1. To ſet down as a debt. Sift. 
2. To impute; to charge. Dr,. deu. 
3. To mark by a line. Sandys. 


SCORLA2 ¶ Lat.] Droſs; recrement. Newton. 
SCO RIO US. a. | trom ſcoria, Latin. ] Droſly ; 
recrementitious. : 
To SCORN. S. a. | fchernen, Dutch. ] To de- 
ſpiſe; to light; to revile; to vilify; to 
contemn. Fob. 
Te SCORMN. v. . N | 5 
1. To ſcoff; to treat with contumely. Sha. 


2. To diſdain; to think unworthy. Pope. 
3. To deſpiſe; to contemn. Milton. 
4. To negli ct; to diſregard. Milton. 


q SCORN. Contempt; ſcoff; flight; act of 


contumely. Fillotſon. 
SCO'RNEKR. / from ſcorn. ] g 
1. Conteminer; deſpiſcr. Spen ſer- 

2. Scoffer; ridiculer. Prior. 
-SCO'RNFUL. 4. [n and ſull.] * 

1. Contemptuous, infolent. Dryden. 

2. Acting in defiance. Prior. 
SCO'RNFULLY. ad. 458 ſcornful.] Con- 

temptuoully ; inſolently Aterbury. 


SCO/&PION. /. ¶ ſcorpio, Latin. ] 
1. A reptile much reſembling a ſmall lob- 
er with a very venomous ſting. + Luke. 
2. One of the fiyns of the zodiack. 7 * 
3 * ſo called from its c. uelty Kings. 
Br A Tab. ' : 


SCORPION Sena. / A plant. 


SCORPION Groſs. 


SCORPION's Ji J. Herbs. Anſtvertb. | 


SCORPION Wort. 


* 


Brown. 


Ainſworth. ' 


SCO 
SCOT. / [ot, French.] 
1. Shot; payment, 

2. Scor and Lot. Pariſh payments, 
To SCOTCH. v. 4. To cut with ſhallo 

ſions. 85 
SCOTCH. / from the verb.] A 
a ſhallow inciſion. 5 
SCOTCH Co/tsps, or Scotebed Collie, J. Veal 
cut into ſmall pieces. 
SCOTCH Hoppers. J. A play in which boys 
hop over lines in the ground. Licke, 
SCO'TOMEY. / [nr. A dizzineſs or 
ſwimming in the head, cauſing dimueſs of 
ſight. Ain ſeuoril. 
SCO'VEL. /. | ſcopa, Lat.] A fort of mop of 
clouts tor ſweeping an oven; a maulkin. 
Ainſworth, 
SCO'UNDREL. / [ ſcondarus's, Irajian,)] A 
mean raſcal ; a low petty villain. Pg: 
To SCOUR. ». 4. [ ſturer, Daniſh; chere, 
1 
1. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
order to cleanſe the ſurface. Arbuthnd, 
2. To purge violently. 
3. To c eanſe; to bleach; to whiten; to 
blanche. Wali, 
4. To remove by ſcouring. Sha/ſpeare, 
5. | ſeorrere, Ttalian.] To range about in or- 
der to catch or drive away fomething ; to 
clear away. Sidney, 
6. To paſs fwiftly over. Dryda. 
To SCOUR. v. u. | 
1. 10 perform the office of cleaning domes 
ſtick utenſils. Shakſpeare. 
2. To clean. Bacon, 


Privy, 
92 winci⸗ 

„l peurt. 
flight cut, 
Wotan. 


3. To be purged or lax. Graun. 
4. To rove; to range. Kulla. 
$5. To run here and there. Sbalſpecrt. 


6. To run with great eagerneſs and ſwiſt- 
neſs; to ſcamper. 5 Collier. 
SCO URER. / Ls tf, | 
t. One that cleans by rubbing. 
2. A purge, rough and quick. 
3. One who run {wiftly. 1 
SCOURGE. / C eſcourger, Fr. ſcorreggia. Italian 
1. A whip; a laſh; an inſtrument of diſte 
pline. Malus 
2. A puniſhment; a vindictive affliction. 3, 
3. One- that afflicts, haraſſes, or deltroys. 
. Alterbury- 
4. A whip for a top. Locle 
To SCOURGE. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To laſh with a Whip; to whip. Matt. 
2. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten; te 
caſtigate. | Machen. 
SCO'URGER. / from ſcourge] Oue that 
ſcourges; a puniſher or chaitifer. 
Te SCOURSE. v. a. To exchange one thilg 
for another; to ſwap. —& ausl. 
SCOUT. { Heut from eſcouter,, Ir.) hs 
who is ſent privily to obſerve the moto 
of the enemy. W . 
To SCOUT. v. a. { fromthe noun.] To go 
in order to obſcrve the motions of an en. 
privately. 222 


To 


L. %. a. L Tey lian, to ſquint, a 


- 


10t3005 
Viltiu. 
| go out 
enemy 
Dryd:8+ 
5270. 
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To frown; to pout; to look angry, ſour, 
or ſuilen. Srdnev. Grufo a. 
$COWL. / [from the verb.) Look of ſullen- 
neſs or diſcuntent ; gloom, | Cigar. 
SCOWLINGLY. ad. — cool.] With a 
frowning and ſullen look, 
To SCRA'BBLE. v. 2. | frabbeien, f'rafilen, to 
 {crape or ſcratch, Dutch. | To paw with the 
hands. | Samuel. 
SCRAG. / [ ſeraghe, Dutch. ] Any thing thin 
can. 
Geb. 2. Rough; une ven; ſull of pro · 
tuberances or aſperities. Bentley. 
$CRA'/GGEDNESS. } „ 
CRAGGINESS. f/. 
1. Leanne ſs; marcour. 
2, Unevenneſs; roughnefs; ruggedneſs. 
ScRA GN 4. | from ſerag. ] | 
1, Lean; marcid; thin. Arbuthbnot. 
2 Rough; rugged; uneven. Philips. 
7, SCRA'MBLE. v. 2. The ſame with /crab- 
lle; ſeraffelen, Dutch. | | 
1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tu- 
- multuouſly with the hands; to catch with 
haſte preventive of another. = Stiling ficet. 
2. To climb by the help of the bands. 
SCRA'MBLE /. from thg verb. 
I. Eager co: reſt for ſomething. Locke. 
2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
SCRA'MBLER. //. | from ſcram:b/e. | 
I. One that ſcrambles. All. ſon. 
2. One that climbs by the help of the hands. 
grind ſomething crac ng between the teeth. 
SCRANNEL. a. Grating by the found. Alt. 
SCRAP. /. | from ſcrape, a thing fcraped or 
rubbed- off. ] 3 
I. A {mall particle; a little picce : a frag- 
ment. Ts L Eftrange. 
2. Crumb; ſinall particles cf meat left ar 
the table, Bacon. Granit.. 
3. Aſmall piece of paper. Zs. 


| ToSCRAFE. ». a. | ſcrapen, Dutch. 


1. To deprive of the ſurface by the light 
action of a ſharp inſtrument. Moa un. 
2. To take away by ſcraping: toeraſe. Swe. 
3. To act upon any ſurface with a harſh 


Rolle, 7 Hope. 

4 3 great efforts, or penurious 

Or trifft iligence. South. 
b ScRANE. oy) 3 


1. To "x a harſh noiſe, 
2. Lo play ill on à fiddle. | 
| Lo make an awkward bow. Ainſworth. 
1 To Scar Acquaintazce, A low phr: ale, 


0 curry favour, or infinuate into one's 
familiarity, 


| SCRAPE. / | firap, Sweediſh, J Diſficulty; per- 
l | | 


SCRAPER, /. [from ſcrape, ] | 
£;, Mrument, with Which any thing is 

3: A nuſer;, a. man intent on getting 
Money a [ct pe-penny. "VE 3 
1 We Feſurra, dax. A hermaphrodite, 


TSCRANCH. 2 4. 2 1 Dutch.) To 
l 


= ken danger or death.” 


SCR 


Tos SCRATCH. v. a. ſkratzen, Dutch.) 
1. To tear or mark with fight inciffons 
Tagged and uneven. Grew. 
2. To tear with the nails, 
3. To wound lightly. | 
4. To hurt fhightly with any thing pointed 


or keen. Shakſpeare. 
5. 'Fo rub with the nails. C. unden. 


6. To write or draw awkwardly. 
SCRATGH. /. ſrom the 5 ö 
I. An 2 ragged and ſhallow. Nezveton. 
2. Lacerat:on with the nails. P tor. 
3. A flight wound. Sidney. 
SCRAT CHER. /. [from ſcratch.) He that 
fcratches, 
SCRA'TCHES. /. Cracked ulcers or ſcabs in 
a horſz's foot. Ainſævorth. 
SCRA'TCHINGLY, ad. ron ſeratebing.] 
With the action of ſcratching. Si nacy- 
SC RNA. | Irith and Erſe.] Surface or ſcurk. 
SWIHH. 
To SCRAVL. v. a. : 
1. To driw or mark irregularly or clumſily. 
2. To write unjkilfully and inczegantly. Ss. 
3. To creep like areptile. 


inelegant writing. Arbuthnot. 
SCRA'WLER. /. |from/carel.] A clumſy and 
inciegant Writer. 
SCRAY. 
SCRE'ABLE. a. | ſcreabilis, Latin.) That 
may be ſpit out, © Bailey. 
To SCREAK. v. u. [creat or forich.] To maks 


. * 


2 a thrill or loud noiſe. Bailey... 


To SCREAM. v. 2. [hneman, Saxon. ] 8 
x. To cry out, as Mtcrior or anguiſh. Swift. 
2. Taycry ſhrilly. Shakſpeare. 

SCREANML /. | from the verb.] A ſhriil lond 


cry of terror or pain. =o | 


To SCREECH. 2. n. | ſtrebia, to cry, Ilandick. ! 
x. To cry out in tcrrour or anguiſh. Bacen- 
2. lo cry as a night owl. 
SCREECH /. | from the verb. 
1. Cry of horrour and anguiſh. 


2. Harſh cry. Pepe: 
3 


SCREECHOWL. /. An owl that hoots in the 
night, and whoſc voice is luppoicd to beto- 

: Drayion. 

SCREEN. /. | e/cran, Frepch.] 
1. Any thing that affords ſhelter or conceal- 
ment, Bacon. 
2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 
: Bacon. 

3 A riddle to ſift ſand. | 

Te SCK.EEN. v. a. | from the noun. 
1. To ſhelter; to conceal; to hide. Nous 
2. To lift; to riddle. Evelyn. 

SCREW. / [ /crecve, Dutch. ] One of the me- 


chumcal powers, which is defined a right cy= 


linder cut into a furrowed ſpiral; of this 
there are two kinds, the mals and female: 
the former being cut convex; but the latter 
channelled and c:ncave. Quincy. Wilkins. 

To SCREW. ». a. | from the nodu. 
4. To turn by a ſcrew. Philips. 
2. Tofaſicy with @ ſcrew.” 2 
| 33 


More. 


Sr. 


Ainſworth, 
SCRAWL /, | from the verb.] Unſkilfal aud 


A bird callede Na-, © 
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3. To deform by contortions. Coævlæy. 
4. To force; to bi ing by violence. Howel. 
5. To ſqueeze ; to preſs. 
6. To oppreſs by extortion. _ 
SCREW Tree. /. | ira, Latin. ] A plant of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indiss. 
To SCRUBBLE. v. 4. | ſcribillo, Latin] 
x. To fill with artleſs, or worthleſs writing. 
| Milton. 
2. To write without uſe or elegance. 
To SCRIBBLE. v. . To write without care 
or beauty. Bentley. Pope. 


' SCRFBBLE. / [from the verb.] Worthlcfs 


writing. Boyle. 
SCRFBBLER. /. f from ſcribble.] A petty au- 

thor; a writer without worth. Granw/le. 
SCRIBE. /. [ /eriba, Latin. ] 

1. A writer. 

2. A public notary. 
SCRI MER. / | eferimeur, Fr.] A g'adiator. Sha. 
SCRINE. /. | /crinium, Lat.] A place in which 

writings or curioſities are depoſited. Spenſer. 
SCRIP. G Iflandick. 

5 Bork bag; a ſatchel. Milton. 

2. A ſchedule; a ſma I writing. Shakſpeare. 
SCRPFPPAGE. , { from ſcrip.] That which is 

contained in a ſcrip. 

SCRIPTORY. a. /criptorius, Latin] Written; 
not vrally delivered. 


Grew. 


SCRVPTURAL. a. { from ſcripture.] Contain- 


ed in the Bible; biblical. Atterbury. 


SCRIPTURE. / {criptura, Latin.] 


1. Writing. © Raleigh. 

2. Sacred witing ; the Bible. South. 
SCRI'VENER. / ſcravano, Italian. 

1. One who eraws contracts. Sbalſpeare. 


2. One whoſe bulines is to place money at 
intereſt. Dryden. 
SCRO'FULA. 5 er frrafe, Latin] A de- 
pravation of the humours of the body, 
which breaks out in ſores commonly called 
the kingfevil. . Wiſeman. 
SCRO'FULOUS. a. from Serofula.] Diſcaſed 
with the ſcrofula. Arbuthnot. 
SCROLL. / A writing wrapped up. Prior. 
SCROYLE. . A mean fellow; a raſcal; a 
wretch. Sbalſpeare. 
To SCRUB. . 4. | ſcrobben, Dutchi] To rub. 


hard with ſomething coarſe and rough. Swift. > 


SCRUB. / from the noun. ] | | 
I. A mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed to 


ſcrub himſelf for the itch, or as he 1s em- 
ployed in the mean offices of ſcouring away 


dirt. 
2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. Swift. 
3. A worn-out broom. 
SCRU/BBED. I «. | /erubet, Daniſh.] Mean; 
SCRU'/BBY. I vile; worthleſs; dirty; forry. 
„ Shakſpeare. 
SCRUF. / The ſame I ſuppoſe, with ſcur/. 


-SCRU*PLE. |. | {cruvule, Fr. ſcruputus, Latin. 


x. Doubt; difficulty of determination; per- 
plexity about matters of duty. Locle. 
2. Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 


Bacon. 


3. Proverbially, any ſmall quant ty. Shak, 


S'C-U 
7. SCRU/PLE. v. . from th 

doubt ; to heſitate. N * 1 f 
SCRU'PLER. / {from ſcrupte.} A doubt,” 

one who has ſcruples. 755 A 
SCRKUPULO'SITY. { from ae 

1. Doubt; minute and nice doußbtf N 

2. Fear of acting in any manner; tender. 

neſs of conſcience. Decay of Piay 


 SCRUPULOUS. 2. { ferupulefe;, Latin,] 


1. Nicely doubtful ; hard to ſatisfy in deter- 
minations of conſcience. Lacks 
2. Given to objections; captious. Sal. 
3. Nice; doubtful. * 
4. Careful; vigilant; cautious. Moadroard 
SCRU'PULOUSLY. ad. | from ſcrupulus. 
carefully ; nicely; anxiouſly. | Taybr 
ECRU/PULOUSNESS. / {from ſcrupular. 
The ſtate of being ſcrupulous, 
SCRU'TABLE. a. | from ſcrutor, Latin.) Dif. 
coverable by inquiry. Decay of Pity, 
SCRUTA'TION. {. [ /erutor, Latin. ] Search; 
examination; inquiry. Did. 
SCRUTA'TOR. f- | ferutateur, French; from 
feruter, Lat. ] Inquirer; ſearcher ; <xaminer, 
| 11. 
To SCRU'TINIZE. N v. a. [from /crutiny.| To 
To SCRU'TINY. ſearch; to examine, 


lie 


SCRU'TINOUS. a. [from ſcrtiny.] Captios; 


full of inquiries. Denban, 
SCRU'TINY. / [ ſerutinium, Latin. ] Inquiry; 
ſearch ; examination with nicety. Tayir, 
SCRUTOPRE. /. [from ſcritoire, oreſcritioreFr,] 
A cafe of drawers for writings, with a deſk, 
- Pris, 
To SCRUSE. v. a. To ſqueeze; to comprek, 
Spenſer, 
To SCUD. v». =. | ftutta, Swediſh, ] To bo 
to run away with precipitation. Sreift, 
To SCU'DDLE. v. n. | from ſcud.] To run with 
a kind of affected haſte or precipitation. 
SCU'FFLE. /A confuſed quarrel; a tumultuous 
broil. Fe” Decay of Pity. 
To SCU'FFLE. . n. from the noun.] To 
fight confuſedly and tumultuouſly. Draytm, 
To SCULK. v. a. | ſculle, Daniſh. | To lurkin 
hiding places; to lie cloſe. Pb 
SCU'LKER. /. [from feu/z.] A lurker; one 
that hides himſelf for ſhame or miſchief. 
SCULL. / f la, Iſlandick.] 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain ; the arched bone of the head. Sharp, 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. 
3. One who rows a cockboat. Hudibras 
4. A ſhoal of fiſh. | Altun. 
SCU'LLCAP. / | ſcull and cap. 
I. A headpiece. 
2. A nightcap. 


SCU/LLEK. /. : 
I. A cockboat; a boat in which there is but 
one rower. | Dryden 


2. One that rows a cockboat. _ _ 
SCU'LLERY. / [from ſtola, a veſſel, Mandick] 

The place where common utenſils, as kettles 
or diſhes are cleaned'and kept. #£ each. 


SCULLION, J [from gelte Fr. 45h 


' $CV'TO 


80 0 


oft domeſtick ſervant, that waſhes 
{vega and the diſhes in the kitchen. 
| | | Shak ſpeare. 

7, SCULP. v 4. ¶ ſculpo, Latin. ] To carve ; 
to engrave *. 4 Sandys. 

$CULPTILE. a. [ ſeulptilis, Latin. | Made by 
carving. | ; Brown. 

SCULPTOR. /: [ ſculptor, Latin.] A carver; 
one whq cuts wood or Kone into images. 

| : Addiſon. 

SCU'LPTURE. 7 [/culptura, Latin.) 
1. The art of carving wood, or hewing 

ſtone, into images. ; Pope. 
2. Carved work. Dryden. 
4. The art of engraving on copper. 

7,SCU'LPTURE. v. 4. | from the. noun. ] To 
cut; to engrave. Pope. 

SCUM. {: [eſcume, French, ſchuym, Dutch. 

1. That which riſes to the top of any liquor. 
| | | . Bacon. 
2. The droſs; the refuſe; the recrement. 
5 Roſcommon. Addiſon. 

T SCUM. 2. a. [from the noun. ] To clear 
off the ſcum. | Lee. 

SCUMMER. / [eſcumoir, French. ] A veſlel 
with which liquor is ſcummed. 

SCU'PPER Holes, /. ¶ ſchoepen, Dutch, to draw 
off.] In a hip, ſmall holes on the deck, 
through which water is carried into faxes _ 

SCURF. /. cunp, Saxon; turf, Daniſh ; 
ſhorf, Sein Be, Durlh. T | 


1. A kind of dry miliary ſcab. Soi /t. 
2. A ſoil or ſtain adherent. Dryden. 


3. Any thing ſticking on the ſurface. Aud. 
SCURFINESS. / from ſcurf.] The ſtate of 
being ſcurfy. 4 
SCU'RRIL. a. ſeurrilis, Latin. ] Low; mean; 
olly opprobious. Ben Jonſon. 


SCURRPFLITY. / | /eurrilitas, Lat.] Groſneſs 


of reproach; lewdneſs of jocularity; mean 
buffoonery. 5 
SCURRILOUS. a. [ ſcurrilis, Latin. | Groſly 
opprobrious; uſing ſuch language as only the 
licence of a buffoon can warrant ; lewdly 
jocular ; vile; low. Hooker. 
$CURRILOUSLY. ag. [from ſcurrilous. | 


Mich groſs reproach; with low buffoonery. 


Tillotſon. 
SCURVILY. ad. [from feurvy. ] Vilely ; baſe- 
ly; coarſely. . -_ | South. 
SCURVY, / [from ſcurf.] A diſtemper of 
the inhabitants of cold countries, and amon 
thoſe ſuch as inhabit marſhy, fat, low, moiſt 
4 — a [f | | nes" 
. @, from ſcurf, [curfy, ſcurvy. 
1. Scabbed; e 2205 Pr * Hiſeaſed 


with the ſcurvy. | Leviticus, 
2. Vile; bad; ſorry; worthleſs; contempt- 
ible; offenſive. - , Swift. 


SCURVYGRASS. J | ſcurvy and graſs. ] The 


Ks ſpoonw ort. 17 ler. 


SES. /. For excuſes, 


Shakſpeare. 


SCUT. fe | foot, Illandick.] The tail of thoſe 
Swift. 


auimals whoſe tails are very ſhort. 
HEON. 7. [ ſcuccione, Italian. ] ＋ 4E 


n 
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SCUTE'LLATED. 4. | ſutella, Latin. ] Di- 


vided into ſmall ſurfaces, Woodward. 


SCU'TIFORM. a. | ſeutiformis, Lat.] Shaped ; 


like a ſhield. 

SCU TTLE. 1 [ ſcutella, Latin. ] | 
1. A wide ſhallow baſket, ſo named from a 
diſh or platter which it reſembles in form. 

Hatkewill. 

2. A ſmall grate. Mortimer. 
3. r quick pace; A ſhort run; 
a pace of affected precipitation. Spectator. 

To SCU'TTLE.* z. [from ſcud, or ſeuttle.]'To 
run with affected precipitation. Arbuthnot. 

To SDEIGN. v. a. | /degnare, Italian.] To 
diſdain. Milton. 

SDEV'GNFUL. @. Diſdainful. Shenſer. 

SEA. 4 Fæ, Saxon; ſze, or zee, Dutch. 

1. The ocean; the water oppoſed tothe land. 

Davies. Milton. 
2. A collection of watery a lake. Matthew, 
3. Proverbially, any large quantity. X Cha. 
4. Any thing rough and tempeſtuous Milt. 
5. Hal Seas over. Half drunk. Spectator. 

SE/ABEAT. a. [ /*a and beat.) Daſhed by the 
waves of the fea Popes 


_ SEABOAT. / | ſea and buaz.] Veſlel capable 


to bear the ſea. Arbuthnot. 
SE'ABORN. 4. | ſea and born.] Born of the 
fea; produced; by the ſea. Waller. 
SE'ABOY. /. | /ea and bey, | Boy employed on 
ſhipboard. | Sbalſpeare. 
SE'ABREACH. /. [ /za and breach. ] Irruption 
of the ſea by breaking the banks. L. Eftranges 
SE'ABREEZE. /. | ſea and breeze.) Wind 
blowing from the tea. Mortimer. 
SE'ABUILT. a. |. ſea and built.] Built for the 
ſea. | Dryden. 
SEACALF. /. | ſea and calf.] The ſeal The 
fſeacalf or ſeal, is ſo called from the noiſe he 
makes like a calf; his head comparatively 
not big, ſhaped rather like an otter's, and 


muſtaches like thoſe of a cat; his body long, 


and all over hairy; his forefeet with fiugers 
clawed but not .divided, yet fit for going : 
bis hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter 


for ſwimming, as being an amphibious ani- 


mal. The female gives ſuck. Grew. 
SE'ACAP. -/. [e and cap.] Cap made to be 
worn on ſhipboard. Shakſpeare. 
SE'ACHART. /. | ſea and chart.) Map on 
which only the coaſts are delineated. .. 


SE'ACOAL. f. | {ez and coal.] Coal, ſo called, 


becauſe brought to London by ſea. Bacon. 
SE'ACOAST. 70 Les and cogſt.] Shore; edge 
of the ſea. 1 88 Mortimer. 


SEACOMPASS. ſ. [ſea and 1 The 
a 


card and necdle of mariners, mden.. 


SEACOW. . | ſez and cv.] The manatee, a 
very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 


It grows to fiftcen feet long, and to ſeven or 


eight in circumference; its head is like that 


of a hog, but longer, and more cyliadrick : 
its eyes are ſmall, its hearing is very quick. 
Its lips are thick, and it has two long tuſks 
ſtanding out. It has two fins, which ſtand 
forward on the breaſt like hands. The fe- 
„„ male 
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male has two round breaſts placed between 
the pectoral fins. The ſkin is very thick and 
hard, and not fcaly, but hairy. Hill. 
SE'ADOG. /. e and og. ] Perhaps the ſhark. 

Roſcommon. 
SEAFA'RER. /. [ and fare. ] A traveller 


by ſea; a mariner. Pope. 


SEAFA'RING. a. [/ and fare. ] Travelling 


by ſea. Sbalſpeare. 
SE'AFENNEL. / The fame with Sauruikx. 
SE AFIGHT. /. | ez and /ight.} Battle of ſhips; 
battle on the ſea. Wiſeman. 
SE'AFOWL. /. [fee and fore!.] A bird that 
lives at ſea. enham. 
SE'AGIRT. a. [ ſca and girt.] Girded or encir- 
cled by the fea. 3 
SPAGREEN. /. | ſca and green. ] Reſembling 
the colour of the diſtant fea ; cerulean. Pope. 
SE'AGREEN. /. Saxifrage. A plant. 
SE'AGULL. / | ſea and gull.] A waterfowl. 
Bacon. 
SE'AHEDGEHOG. /. | fea, Zedge, and bop. ] 
A kind of ſea ſhellfiſh. 
SE'AHOG. /. | fea and beg. ] The porpus. 
SE'AHOLLY: / | eryagizm, L. at.] A plant, 
SE AHOLM. / [ fea and Bolm. ] 
1. A ſmall unmhabited iſland. 
2. Seaholly. A kind of ſea weed. Carew. 
SE'AHORSE. / | ſea and bor/e. ] 
1. The ſeaborſe is a fiſh of a very ſingular 
form, it is about four or five inches in length, 
and nearly half an inch in diameter in the 
broadeſt part. Hill. 
2. The morſe. Mood ruard. 
3. By the ſeahorſe Dryden means the hippo- 
tamus. 


SEAMAID. / [ ſea and maid.] Mermaid. 


Sbalſpeare. 
SEAMAN. ſ. [/ and man. | 
I. A ſailor; à navigator; a mariner. Dryden. 
2. Merman; the male of the mermaid. 


Locke. © 


SE'AMARK. / | {ea and mart. |] Point or con- 
ſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed at fea. Bacon. 
SEAME W. ,. | fea and met.] A fow! that 
frequents the ſea. | Pope. 
SE'AMONSTER. /: [ ſea and monſter. ] Strange 
animal of the fea. | ilton. 
SEANYMPH. /. f /za and »ymph.] Goddeſs 
of the ſea. : Brown. 
 SEAONION. . An herb. Ainſworth. 
SE'AOOSE. / | ſea and oe.) The mud in the 
ſea or ſhore. Mortimer. 
SEAPIECE. / [ca and pie, ] A picture re- 


preſenting any thing at fea. Addiſon. 
SE'APOOL. /. | ſea and pool.] A lake of falt 
water. 7 Spenſer. 


SEAPORT. /. | ſee and port.] A harbour. 


SE'ARISQUE. /. e and riſgue.] Hazard at 
l Arbut bnot. 
: Miller. © 
SE'AROOM. / [ ſea and room. | Open ſea; 
Bacon. 


ſea: 


SEAROCKET. / A plant. 


ſpacious main. 
SEAROVER. 1 þ fea and rove.] A pirate. 
SEASERPENT. /. | /e2 and 2 Serpent 
generated in the water. 


Milton. 


Carexo. - 


SE A 


SEASF/RVICE. 7 [ fea and fervice,) Naval 
war. 
rast nakK. fe [fe and. art.] A Ba 
ea fiſh. 
SE'ASHELL. /. ta and gel. Shell — 
on the ſhore. Mortimer 
SE ASHORE. J. {fra and ſerre.] The coaſt of 
e ſea. 5 
SE ASI CK. a. [ /ca and fick. | Sick, as We 
agers on the ſea. Kal, 
ET” . [fea and fd.) The edge of the 
ea. g 5 
SEASURGEON. / ¶ jez and ſargeon. 10 . 
rurgeou employed on ſhipboard. Wiſeman 
SEASURRO UNDED, @ | ſca and ſurround.) 
Encircled by the ſea. Pep 
SE'ATERM. /. ſea and ter.] Word of in 
uſed by the ſeamen. Pepe 
SEAWA TER. ( { {ca and water.) The fil 
E «hg "Eu Mienen. 
AL. ſ. freol, rele on; ſcel, Danih, 
The Kab 8 i 
SEAL. / LTI Sel, Saxon.) 
1. A — engraved with a particular im. 
reſſion, fixed upon the wax that cloſes 
tters, or affixed as a teſtimony. Pye, 
2. The impreſſion made in wax. Avnulls, 
3- Any act of confirmation. Milton, 
To SEAL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To faſten with a ſeal. Shatſpeare, 
2, To confirm or atteſt by a ſeal. S/alſ, 
3. To confirm; to ratify; to fcttle. Sal. 


Garew, 


4. To ſhut; to cloſe. Bacon. 

5. To make faſt. Milton. 

6. To mark with a ſtamp. Shalſpeare, 
To SEAL. v. a. To fix a ſeal. Shatpeare. - 


SE'ALER. /. [from ſcal.] One that ſeals. 
SEALINGWAYX. / | /ca! and wax. ] Hard 
wax uſed to ſeal letters. Boyle. 


SEAM. . dere Saxon; z90m, Dutch. 


1. The ſuture where the two edges of 

cloth are ſewed together. Adliſa. 

2. The juncture of planks in a ſhip. Dryden. 

3. A cicatrix; a ſcar. 

4. A meaſure; a veſſel in which thiugs are 
held; eight buſhel of corn. Ainjwort, 

5. Tallow; greaſe; hog's lard. Dryam, 
To SEAM. v. a. Apt the noun.] _ 

1. To join together by ſuture, or otherwiſe. 

2. To mark; to ſcar with a long cicatrix. 


SEA/MLESS. @. {from feam.] Having no 
ſeam. 2 
SE'AMRENT. /. [ ſear and rer.] A ſepa· 
ration of any thing where it is joined; a 
breach of the ſtitches. : 
SE'AMSTRESS. /. Feameſfche, Saxon. ] A 
woman whoſe trade is to le. Cleaveland, 
SE'AMY. a. {from ſear.” Having a bam; 
| | Sbal ſpeart. 


1 0 999 


to cauterize. 


8E . , Saxon.] A 
EARCLOTH, /: [renclaG, | rlaſer; 
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aſter; 2 large plaſter. Mortimer. 
Mask. . 3; Daher. French. ] Ty 5 
- 1 . 5 p oy "4 
ARSE A ſie ve; a bolter. | 
SEARCER. / from ſcarce. } He who ſearces. 
To SEARCH v. a. [ chercher, 3 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to 


k through. Milton. 
1 1 0 * ; to ſeek for. Milton. 
3. To probe as a ſurgeon. Shakſpeare. 


4. To SEARCH out. To find by ſecking. 
: Watts. 


To SEARCH. D. A. 


1, To make a ſearch; to look for ſomething. 


Sbalſpeare. 
Aſilion. 


To make inquiry. 
uf cron Lacke. 


4 To ſeek; to try to find. 


| SEARCH. /. from the verb.] 


— 


1. Inquiry by looking into every ſuſpected 
place. e Milton. 
Locke. 
Addiſon. 
Dryden. 


2. Examination. 

4 Inquiry; act of ſeeking. 

4 Queſt; purſuit. 
SEARCHER. / [from ſearcb.] 


1, Examiner ; trier. Addiſon. 
2. Seeker; inquiter. | Prior. 


3. Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the dead, and report the cauſe 
of death. : Graunt. 
SEASON. /, | ſaiſon, French. ] 


1. One of the four parts of the year, Spring, 


Summer, Autumn, Winter. Addiſon. 
2. A time, as diſtinguiſhed from others. 
Milton. 
4 A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 
| | Philips. 
4 Atime not very long. Shakſpeare. 
5. (from the verb.] That which gives a high 
reldh, Sbatſpeare. 
T SE'ASON. v. a. | aſſaiſſonner, French. 
1, To mix with food any thing that gives a 
high reliſh. Brown. 
2. To give a reliſh to. Dryden. Tillotſon. 
3. To qualify by admixture of another in- 
gredient. Sbalſpeare. 


4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. Taylor. 
$. To fit for any uſe by time or habit; to 
mature. ES Addiſon. 
7 . v. n. To become mature; to 
it for any purpoſe, Moxon. 
FASONABLE a. | ſaiſon, French.] Oppor- 


tune; happening or done at a proper time; 
proper as to time. South, 
*EASONABLENESS. . [from ſeaſonable. 
rtuneneſs of time; propriety with 
regard to time. Addiſon. 
YASONABLY. ad. [from ſeaſenable.] Pro- 
575 with reſpect to time. SHP pratt. 


ASONER. /. [from ro ſeaſon. ] He who 
. or gives a reliſh ee Ning 
2 Lot ſeaſon. ] That which 


g to give it a reliſh. 


Be on. 
bench, or any thing on which 
3 © * 7 a * . 9 5 * 4 ry 
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2. Chair of ſtate; throne; poſt of authori- 
ty; tribunal, Hakewill. 
3. Manſion; reſidence; dwelling; abode. 

Raleigh, 


4. Situation; ſite. Raleigh, 


To SEAT. ». a. [from the ai | 
I. To place on ſeats; to cauſe to ſit down. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To place in a poſt of authority, or place 
of diſtinction. Milton. 

3. To fix in any particular place or fitua- 
tion; to ſettle. : Ralergh, 
4. To fix: to place firm. Milton. 

SE AWARD. ad, | ſea and peand, Saxon.] 
Toward the ſea. Pope. 

SE'CANT. /. | ſecans, Latin; ſecante, French. 


In geometry, the right line drawn from - 


the centre of a circle cutting and meeting 
with another line, called the tangent with- 
out it. Di&, 
To SECE'DE. v. n. | ſecedo, Latin.) To with- 
draw from fellowſhip in any affair. 
SECE'DER. /. | from ſecede. |] One who diſcos 
vers his diſapprobation of any proceedings 
by withdrawing himſelf, | 
To SECE RN. v. 4. | ſzcerno, Latin.] To ſepa» 
rate finer from groſſer matter; to make 
the ſeparation of ſubſtances in the body. 


SECE'/SSION. /, [ ſeceſſio, Latin.] 
1. The act of departing. Brown. 
2. The act of withdrawing from councils 
or actions. : 

SE'CLE. ſ. | ſeculum, Latin.] A century. Not 
in uſe. Ee 3 Hammond, 

To SECLU DE. v. a. | ſecluds, Latin.] To con- 
fine from; to ſhut up apart; to exclude. 

Mhitgift. 

SECOND. a. | ſecond, French; ſecundus, Lat.] 
I. The next in order to the firſt ; the or- 
dinal of two. | "Dd - 
2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. Add. 

SE'COND-HAND. /. Poſſeſlion received from 
the firſt poſſeſſor. 

SE'COND-HAND. a. Not original; not pri- 
mary. | _ Swift. 

At SECOND-HAND. ad. In imitation; by 


Bacon. | 


tranſmiſſion ; not primarily; not originally.” 


Swifts 


SECOND. , [ ſecond, French; from the ad- 


jective.] 5 ; 
1. One who Ws: og another in a duel, 
to direct or defend him. Drayton. 


2. One who ſupports or maintains; a ſup- 


porter; a maintainer. Wotton. 
3. The ſixtieth part of a minute. Mullins. 
To SECOND. v. a. | ſecander, French. ] 7 
1. To ſupport; to forward; to aſſiſt; to 
come in after the act as a maintainer. 
| : » Roſcommone 
2. To follow in the next place. Raleigh. 
SECOND Sight. /. The power of ſeein 
things future, or things diſtant : ſuppoſ, 
inherent in ſome of the Scottiſh iſlanders, 


Sn 2 | 
Dryden. SECOND /ighted. a. {from ſecond fight.] Have 
3A 2 ing 5 


1 


FEN. 


SEC a 
ing the ſecond ſight. Ad liſon. 
SE CONDARIL V. ad. [from ſecondary.] In 
the ſecond degree; in the ſecond order; 
not primarily ; not originally. Digby. 
SE'CONDARINESS. / | from ſecondary. ] The 
ſtate of being ſccondary. Norris. 
SE'CONDARY. a. | ſecundarivs, Latin. ] 
1. Not primary; not of the firſt intention. 
Bacon. 
ſecondary. 
L Eſirange. 
3. Not of the firſt order or rate. Bentley. 
4. Acting by tranſmiſſion or deputation. 
| Prior. 
F. A fecondary fever is that which ariſes 
after a criſis, or the diſcharge of ſome mor- 
did matter, as after the declenſion of the 
_ » ſmallpox or meaſles. uincy. 
SE'CONDARY. , [from the adjective. ] A 
delegate; a deputy. 
SECONDLY. ad. | from ſecond.] In the ſecond 
OP. .. Swift. 
SE CONDRATE. /. [ ſecond and rate.] 
1. The ſecond order in dignity or value. 
a Addiſon. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed adjectively. Dryden. 
SE'CRECY. /, from {ecret.] 


2. Succeeding to the firſt ; 


IX. Privacy; ſtate of being hidden. Shab. 
2. Solitude; retirement. South. 
3. Forbearance of diſcovery. Hooker. 


4. Fidelity to a ſecret ; taciturnity invio- 

hte ; cloſe filence. Sbalſpeare. 
SECRET. a. | ſecretus, Latin. 
1. Kept hidden; not revealed; concealed. 

Deuteronomy. 

2. Retired; private; unſeen. Milton. 
3. Faithful to a ſecret intruſted. Sha#ſpeare. | 
4. Private; affording privacy. Milton. 
5. Occult; not apparent. Milton, 
6. Privy; obſcene. | # 
SE'CRBT. /. [ ſecret, French; ſecretum, Lat.] 
1. Something ſtudiouſly hidden. Shat/peare. 

2- A thing unknown ; ſomething not yet 


gals 4 


diſcovered. Milton. 
3. Privacy; ſecrecy; inviſible or undiſ- 
covered ſtate. Milton. 


2 SECRET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
keep private. Bacon. 
SECRNETARISHIP. /{. | fecretarie, French; 
from ſecretary.] The office of a ſecretary. 
SECRETARV. / ſecretarius, low Latin.) 
One intruſted with the management of bu- 
ſineſs; one who writes for another. Clarend. 
To SECRET E. v. 4. | ſecretus, Latin. ] 
1. To put aſide; to hide. | 
2. [in the animal economy.] To ſecern; to 
ſeparate. „ | 5 
| RE'TION. / { from ſecretus, Latin. ] 

I. That agency in the animal economy that 
conſiſts in ſeparating the various fluids of 
the body. 8 5 5 | 

1] 2. The fluid ſecreted. © 
 SECRETT'TIOUS. a. [from ſecretus, Latin. } 

_ .--. Parted by animal ſecretion. Floyer. 
SK'CRETIST. / { from fecret.] A dealer in 
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SE'CRETLY. ad, [ from ſecret. Privately; 
privily; not openly ; not publickly. Adi 
SE'CRETNESS. /. | from ſecret.] j 
1. State of being hidden. 

2. Quality of keeping a ſecret. Donne 
SE'CRETORY. a, | from /ecretus, Lat.] Per. 
forming the office of ſecretion, 1 
SEC 1. J- | ſecta, ung A body of men fa. 
lowing ſome particular maſter, or united in 
ſome ſettled tenets. Drydes 
SE'CTARISM. / | from ct. Diſpoſition to 
petty ſects, in oppoſition tothings eſtabliſhed, 
SE'CTARY. F. [ /e&aire, French. 1 — 
1. One who divides ſome publick eſtabliſh. 
ment, and joins with thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome particular whims. | Bain, 
2. \ follower; a pupil. Spenſer 
SEC TA TOR. V | ſe&ator, Latin.] A follower: 
an imitator; a diſciple. Rate, 
SE'CTION. /. | ſe&io, Latin. | 
1. The act of cutting or dividing. Wt, 

2. A part divided from the ref. 
ö. os ſmall and diſtinct part of a writing dr 
ook. Boyle 
SECTOR. J. [ ſecteur, French ] In bone 
an inſtrument made of wood or metal, with 
a joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out 
to make a true ſquare, with lines of fines, 
tangents, ſecants, equal parts, rhumbs, po- 
lygons, hours, latitudes. Harri. 

SE'CULAR. a. | ſecularis, Latin. 
1. Not ſpiritual ; relating to affairs of the 
preſent world; not holy; worldly, Hoke, 
2. | In the church of Rome.] Not boundby 


monaſtick rules. Tenbl. 
3. Happening or coming once in a {cl of 
century. Aldiſn. 
SECULARIT V. /, [from ſecular.] World: 
lineſs; attention to things of the preſent 
life. Burma. 


To SE'CULARIZE. v. a. [ ſzculariſer, French 
from ſecular. ] 
1. To convert from ſpiritual appropris 
tions to common ule. 
2. To make worldly. 
SE'CULARLY. ad. [ſrom ſecular, In 
worldly manner. 
SE'CULARNESS. / from /ccular. Worth 
lineſs. 
SE'CUNDINE. . The membrane in which the 
embryo is wrapped; the afterbirth. Cui 
SECURE. a. f ſecurns, Latin] 
1. Free from fear; exempt from terroit 
eaſy; aſſured Jia 
2. Careleſs; wanting caution j wanting w. 
gilance. | 
3. Free from danger; ſafe. _ Myles 
To SECURE. v. a. | from the adjective. 
1. To make certain; to put out of hazard; 
to aſcertain. : 
2. To protect; to make ae. al. 
SECURELY. os. [from f! 
C ELV. ad. | from fecure-} 7 
1. Without fear; care Aung 


2 Without dangers Tafcly. K 2 
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rA N T. , [from ſecure.] The cauſe 
8 — defence. Brown. 
SkCURII V. Jo [ ſecuritas, e 

1. Careleſſneſs; freedom from fear. Hay vv. 
2. Vitious careleſſneſs; confidence; want 

of vigilance. Shatſpeare. Davies. 
1. Protection; defence. Tilletſon. 

4 Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; 


inſurance. ._ | Arbuthnot. 
5 bafery ; certainty. Sevi /t. 


V. / A kind of portable coach; a 
— 1 5 : © 8 cn Arbuthnot. 
a. | ſedatus, Latin.] Calm; quiet; 
oth. et 3 undiſturbed; ſerene. ' Watts. 
SDA TELVY. ad. from date.] Calmly; 
without diſturbance. | 
DA TENESS. /. [from ſedate.] Calmneſs; 
tranquillity ; ſerenity; freedoms from diſ- 
turbance. by Addiſon. 
DENTARINESS. /. | from ſedentary. The 
Fate of being ſedentary; inactivity. 


* 


| SEDENTARY. 4. | ſedentario, Italian; ſeden- 


tarivs, Latin. 


I x. Paſſed in fitting ſtill; wanting motion 


or action. | Arbuibnot. 
2. Torpid; inactive; ſluggiſh ; motion eſs. 
: Milton. 


&DGE. , fræcx, Saxon. ] A growth of nar- 
row al | hr xe 850 CSaadys. 
SEDGY. a. [from /edge. ] Overgrown with 
narrow flags. £ Shakſpeare. 
SEDIMENT. / ſedimentum, Latin. | That 
which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. 
r 5 NMvodevard. 


| SDITION. C /editio, Latin.] A tumult; 


an inſurrection; a popular commotion ; an 
uproar. 8 Shakſpeare. 


| SEDTITIOUS. a. C {editiofus, Latin.) Factious 


with tum ult; turbulent. Clarendon. 
SDITIOUSLY. ad. [from fſeditious. ] Tumul- 
tuouſly; with fa&tous turbulence. 
SEDVTIOU SNESS. . from ſeditious.] Tur- 
bulence; diſpoſition to ſedition. | 
T7 SEDU'CE. v. 4. | ſeduco, Lat.] To draw- 
alide from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; 
to deprave; to miſlead; to deceive. Shak. 
SEDUCEMENT. from ſeduce. ] Practice 
of ſeduction; art or means uſed in order to 
ſeduce. | Hoe 
SEDU'CER. /{. [ from ſeduce.] One who Graws 
alide from the right; a tempter; a cor- 
rupter. a; Shalſpeare. 
SEDUCIBLE- a. [from ſeduce. ] Corruptible; 
capable of being drawn aſide. Brown. 
SEDU'CTION. / | /edu@tus, Latin.] The 
a> of ſeducing ; the act of drawing aſide. 
| Nl Hammond. 
SEDULITY. [[ ſedulitas, Latin. ] Diligent 
alduity; laboriouſneſs; induſtry ; appli- 
cation, | Youth. 


SEDULOUS. 2. [ ſedulus, Latin. ] Aſſiduous; 


induſtrious; laborious; diligent ; painful. 


Prior. 


porousLx. ad. [from ſcdulous. | Aſlſidu- 
a; wduſtriouſly ; 1aboriouſly; diligently ; 


— 


Locke. - 


SEE 

SE'DULOUSNESS. /. [from foo] Aſſi- 
duity; aſſiduouſneſs; induſtry; diligence, 

SEE. /. ſedet, Latin. The ſeat of epiſcopal 
power, the dioceſe of a biſhop. Shakeſ. 


To SEE. v. a. preter. I ſaw; part. paſl. ſeen. 
[TEon, Saxon; /en, Dutch. 


I. To perceive hy the eye. Locke. 
2. To obſerve; to find. Milton. 
3. To diſcover; to deſcry. Shakſpeare.. . 
4. To converſe with. Locke. 
5. To attend; to remark. - Addiſon. 


To SEE. v. 1. 


4 


1 To have the power of ſight ; to have by 


the cye perception of things diſtant. Dryden. 
2. To diſcern without deception. + Tillotſon. 
3. To inquire; to diſtinguiſh. 'Shatſpeare. 
4. To he attentive. Shakſpeare. 
F. To ſcheme; to contrive. Shatſpeare, 
SEE. interjection. Lo; look; obſerve; behold: 
Halifax. 

SEED. /. (red, Saxon; ſaed, Dutch. ] 
1. The organized particle produced by 
plants and animals, from which new plants 


and animals are generated, More. 
2. Frſt principle; original. Hooker. 
3. Principle of production. Waller. 


4. Progeny; offspring; deſcendants. Spenſ. 

F. Race; generation; birth. Waller. 
To SEED. v. n. | from the noun. ] 

I. To grow to perſect maturity, 

ſhed the ſced. OI. Swift. 

2. To ſhed the ſeed. Mortimer. 
SE'EDCAKE. /. | ſezd and cate.] A ſweet 
cake interperſed with warm aromatick 


ſo as to 


| ſeeds. Truſler. 
SF/EDLIP. IVA veſſel in which the ſower 
SF'EDLOP. carries his feed. Ainſworth. 


SE'EDPEARL. , ſeed and pearl.] Small 
grains of pearl. Hoyle. 


SEED PLOT. / | feed and p/ot.] The ground 


on which plants are ſowed to be afterward 
tranſplanted. Ben J onſon. Clarendon. 
SE'EDTIME. /. | ſeed and time.] The ſeaſon 
of ſowing. Baron. Aiterbury. 
SE'EDLING. /. | from feed. ] A young plant 
juſt rifen from the ſeed. velyn. 
SE'EDNESS. |. | from feed.] Seedtime; the 
time of ſowing. Shakſpeare. 
SE'EDSMAN. /. | feed and man. 
1. The ſower; he that ſcatters 


the ſeed S5. 
2. One that ſells ſeeds. : 


SE'EDY. a. | from feed. ] Abounding with 


Teed. + 
SEE/ING. ſ. [from fee Sight; viſion. Shak. 
SEEING. ad. | from fee. } Since; ſith; 
SEEING that. } it being ſo that. Milton. 
To SEEK. v. à. pret. I jovght; part. pall. 
forht. [pecan, Saxon; /ceken, Dutch. ] 
I. To look for; to fearch for. Clarendong 
2. To ſolicit; to endeavour to gain. Milton. 
3. To go to find. Dryden. 


. To f urſue by ſecret machinations. S bab. 


To SEEK. v. . 


1. To make ſearch; to make inquiry. Add. 


2. To endeavour. | Milton, 
3. To make purſuit, Denteronomy. 
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4. To apply to; to uſe ſolicitation. Deut. 
5. To endeavour after. Nuolles. 
To SEEK. ad. At a loſs; without meaſures, 
knowledge, or experience. Milton. Agſcom. 
SEE RER. /. {from ſeet.] One that ſeeks; an 
inquirer. Glanville. 
SEE RSORROW. /. [el and ſorrow.] One 
who contrives to give himſelf vexation. 
1 | Sidney. 
To SEEL. v. a. [ ſceller, to ſeal, French. ] To 
cloſe the eyes. A term of falconry, the 
eyes of a wild or haggard hawk being tor a 
time ſeeled. Sidney. Bacon. 
To SEEL. v. n. [Tyllan, Saxon.) To lean on 
one lide. EKaaleigb. 
SEE LV. 4. | from Peel, lucky time, Saxon. ] 
1. Lucky; happy. | Spenſer. 
2. Silly; fooliſh ;_ ſimple. Tuſſer. 
To SEEM. v. n. | /zmbler, French. |] © 
1. To appear; to make a ſhow; to have 
 ſemblanee. Dryden. 
2. To have the appearance of truth. Dryden. 
3. In Shatſpeare, to be beautiful. 
4. I. SrEus. There is an appearance 
though no reality. Blackmore. 
5 lt is ſometimes a light affirmation; there 
are it ſeems, many who are not pleaſed. Alter. 
6. It appears to be. Brown. 
SEE MER. / [from ſeem.] One that carries an 
apprarance. Shatfpeare. 
SEE/MING. /. [from Hm.] 
1. Appearance; ſhow; ſemblance. Shak, 
2. Fair appearance. Sbᷣa łſpeare. 
3. Opinion Ailton. 


SEE MINCGLV. ad. [from ſeming.] In ap- 


earance; in ſhow; in ſemblance. Gland. 
SEE MINGNESS, /. from ſeeming. ] Plauſibi- 
lity; fair appearance. Digędy. 
SEE'MLINESS. /. from ſeemly.] Decency ; 


handſomeneſs; comelineſs; grace; beauty. 
| 0 


SEE MIL V. a. [ ſcommelight, Daniſh. ] Decent ; 
becoming; proper; tit. * Philips. 
SEE'MLY. ad. [from the adjective.] In a 
decent manner; in a proper manner. Pope. 
SEEN. @. from ſee. ] Skilled ; verſed. Dryden. 
SEER. from fee. | s 
I. One who fees. Addiſon. 
2. A prophet; one who foreſees future 


events. Prior. 


SEE'RW OD. / See SEARWOOD.. Dry wood, 


Dryden. 
SEE SAW. {. {from. ſaw.] A reciprocating 
motion. : Pope. 


To SEE SAW. v. =. [from ſaw,] To move 
with a reciprocating motion. Arbuthnot, 


To SEETH. v. a. preterite, I fod or ſeethed ; 


part. pail. ſadden, [Peodan, Saxon; ſeoden, 
Dutch. To boil ; to decoct in hot liquor. 
Spenſer, 


* To SEETH. v. =. To be in a ſtate of ebulli- 


tion; to be hot. Shatſpeare, 
SEE T HER. / | from ſeeth.] A boiler; a pot. 


$25 . Dryden. 
SEGMENT. /. ¶ ſegmentum, Latin. ] A figure 
contained between a chord and an arch of 


To SEIZE. v. n. To fix the graſp or the power 


— 


SEL 
the circle, or ſo much of the c; 
off by that chord. 9 5 3 

SE GNITV. 4 from ſegnis, Latin. ] $ly _ 
_ neſs; inactivity. * 4 
To SE'GREGATE, v. a. [ /egregs, Lain fe 
ſet apart; to ſeparate from others, * ? 
SEGREGA'TION. /. [from ſegregate.) Sepa 
ration from others. 8 2 
SEIGNEU RIAL. a. ¶ from ſeignior.] Inveſteg 
with large powers; independant, Temple 
SE'IGNIOR. / | from ſenior, Latin; Kiga, 
F rench.] A lord. The title of honour 
given by Italians. 
SEIGNIORY. . | fegneurie, French; from 
| 85 A lordſhip; a territory. Senf 
SE'IGNORAGE. /. [ ſeigneurage, Fr. ks 
feignior. ] Authority; acknowledgment of 
wer. Lek, 
To SEI'GNORISE. v. a. [from ſcignivr.] Ty 
lord over. Fairiax, 
SEINE. /. [pezne, Saxon.] A net uſed in 
fiſhing. Carex, 
SEINER. . {| from /cine.] A fiſher with netz 
Carex, 
To SEIZE. v. z. | faiſer, French. ] 7 
I. To take hold of; to gripe; to graſp, 
| Miller, 
2. To take poſſeſſion of by force. Milt, 
3. To take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on; 


to invade ſuddenly. Pipe, 
4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law, 
| Cana 


F. To make poſſeſſed. Alia. 


on any thing. Shakſpeare 
SE IZ IN. |. [ ſaizine, French.) 
x. [In law. ] Sciſn in fact is when 2 cor- 
poral poſſeſſion is taken: /ci/in in law, is 
when ſomething is done which the law ac- 
counteth a ſeifin, as an inrolment. This i 
as much as a right to lands and tenements 


Cowel 
2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. D. of Pit, 
3. The things poſſeſſed. Halt 

SEIZURE. /. [from ſeize. ] 


1. The act of ſeizing, b 
2. The thing ſeized. Millu. 
3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. 

| |  Witton, 

4. Gripe ; poſſeffion. Dryden 
5. Catch. ; Malt, 
SELCOUTH. a. [yeld, rare, Saxon; and 
 couth, known. ] Uncommon. Spenſer, 
SE LDOM. ad. | peloan, Sax. /clden, Dutch. 
Rarcly; not often; not frequently. Sul. 
SELDOMNESS. /. [from ſellom.] Uncom- 
monneſs; infrequency; rareneſs; rarty. 

F SS Hooler. 

SE'LDSHOWN- a. [/ and ſfoown. | Seldom 
exhibited to view. Shakſpeart 
To SELECT. v. a. | ſelectus, Lat. | To coul 
in preference to others rejected. 1 
SELECT. a. Nicely choſen ; choice; culle 
out on account of ſuperiour excellence, Pr. 
SELECTION. / C /ele#io, Lat. from ji 
The act of culling or chooſing; choice. 15 


* 


| SELVES. The plural of %. 


Preſentation. 


ä 5 4 5 » 
f 


eFLECTNESS. 1 [from ſelect. The ſtate of 


ing ſelect. 
2 R/ [from ſelect.] He who ſelects. 
SELENOGRA'P ack.” } 4. | ſelenogra- 
SELENOGRAPEHCH- 1 fhique, French. 
Belonging to ſelenography. _ 
LENO GRAPHY. FP. and y2apw. ] 
A deſcription of the moon. Proton. 
SELF. pronoun. lur. ſelves. [ry Saxon; /e, 
Aloe, Dutch. . = 
1. Its primary ſignification ſeems to he that 
of an adjective: very; particular; this 
above others. | Dryden. 
2 It is united both to the perſonal pro- 
nouns, and to the neutral pronoun z, and is 
always added when they are uſed recipro- 
«ally; as 7 did not hurt him, be burt himſelf; 
lle people biſs me, but I clap myſelt. 
3. Compounded with him, a pronoun ſub- 
ttantive, /e/f is in appearance an adjective ; 
joined to my, thy, owr, your, pronoun ad- 
jectives, it ſeems a ſubſtantive. 
4 It is much uſed in compoſition. 
SELFHEAL. , {brunella, Latin. ] A plant. 
The fame with Sa NIL. 
SELFISH a. [from „f.] Attentive only to 
one's own intereſt ; void of regard for others. 
Addiſon, 
SFLFISHNESS. [.. [from /z/f/b.] Attention 
to his own intereſt, without any regard to 
others; ſelf-love. Boyle. 
SELFISHLY. ad. from elfe. With regard 
only to his own intereſt; without love of 
others. Pope. 
SELFSAME. a. f and ſame.] Numeri- 
cally the ſame. Milton. 
SELION. /. { /elio, Low Latin. ] A ridge of 


| land, Ainſworth. 
SELL, pronoun. | for ſely. Ben Jonſon. 


SELL. / | ſelle, French; ſella, 'Latin.] - A 
ſaddle, | Spenſer. 
79 SELL. v. a. [Tyllan, Saxon.] To give for 
aprice; to vend. Swift. 
To SELL. v. a. To have commerce or traffick 
with one. Shakſpeare, 


| SELLANDER. /. A dry ſcab in a horſe's 


Ainſworth. 
[from ſell.] The perſon that 
Shakſpeare. 


SELLER. 


hough or F 
ſells; tender, 


| SELVAGE. f. The edge of cloth where it is 


doſed by complicating the threads. Exodus. 
Lock C. 
EMBLABLE. a. | ſemblable, Fr.] Like; re- 
8 lembling. Sbalſpeare. 
SEMBLABLY. ad. [from ſemblable.] With 

reſemblance. Shalſpeare. 


EMBLANCE. hf. | ſemblance, French; from 


eie | 

I. Likeneſs ; reſemblance ; ſimilitude ; re- 

thy Woodward. Rogers. 
Appearance; ſhow ; figure. Fairfax. 

SEMBLANT. «a: [ [emblant, Fr. | Like; re- 


thing, Prior. 
SE MBLANT, J. Show; figure; reſemblance ; 
reprelentatioa, Not in uſe, Spenſer, 


Locke. . 


lembling; having the appearance of any 


SEM 


SEMBLATIVE. 4. from ſemblant.] Suite 
able; accommodate; fit ; reſembling. Shak. 


Toe SE MBLE. v. n. [ /embler, French. | To re- 


preſent; to make a likeneſs, Prior. 
SE'MT. , | Latin.] A word which, uſed in 
compoſition, fignifies half. 
SEMIA'NNULAR, 4. | ſemi and annulus. 
Latin. ] Half round. Grews 
SE'MIBREF. /. [ /emibreve, French.) A note 
in muſick relating to time. | 
SEMICTRCLE. /. | ſemiciretlus, Lat.] A half 
round; part of a circle divided by the dia- 


meter. Swift. 
SEMICI'RCLED. Ja. Ln and circular. 
SEMICUTRCULAR. Half round. Add. 


SEMICO'LON. / ami and 4 N. Half a 
colon; a point made thus [;] to denote a 
greater pauſe than that of a comma. 
SE MIDIA'METER. /. { ſemi and diameter.] 
Falf the line, which drawn through the 
centre of a circle divides it into two equal 
parts. = More. 
SEMIDIAPHANE!TTY. / ni and diapbanei- 
ty.] Half tranſparency; imperfect tran- 
ſparency. Boyle. 
SEMIDIA'PHANOUS. a. [mi and diapba- 
. nous. | Half tranſparent. _ Woodrvard. 
SEMiDO'UBLE. / /ceri and donble.] In the 
Romiſh breviary, ſuch offices and feaſts as 
are celebrated with leſs ſolemnity than the 
double ones. | Bailey. 
SEMIFLU'ID. a. { {ezzi and fluid.] Imperfectly 
fluid. | Arbuthnot. 
SEMILU'NAR. J. [ /emilunaire, French. 
SEMILU “NAR. Reſembling in form a 
half moon. | Grew. 


SEMIME'TAL. / [ni and metal.] Halt 


metal; imperfect metal. Hill. 


SEMINAL. a. | ſeminal, Fr. ſeminis, Latin. 


I. Belonging to ſeed. 
2. Contained in the ſeed ; radical. Swift. 
SEMINA'LITY. / ¶ from ſemen, Latin.) 
1. The nature of ſeed. Bron. 
2. The power of being produced. Brown. 
IS INARY. /. | ſeminaire,, Fr. ſeminarium, 
atin. 
hg The ground where any thing is ſown to 
be afterward tranſplanted. 


thing is brought. Mood card. 
3. Seminal ſtate. Brown, 
4. Original; firſt principles. Harvey. 


5. Breeding place; place of education from 
whence ſcholars are tranſplanted into life. 
= . Swiſh, 
SEMINA'TION. / | from ſemino, Lat.] The 
act of ſowing. | 
SEMINTFICAL. a. | ſemen and facie, 
SEMINIFICK. \ Lat.] Productive of 


ſeed. Brown. © 


SEMINIFICA'TION. . The © propagation 
from the ſeed or ſeminal parts. Hale. 


SEMIOPA'COUS. a. | jemi and opacus, Lat.] 


Half dark Boyls. 


SEMIO'RDINATE. V Lin con'ck ſectious 1 


A line drawn at right angles to and bifecte 
3A 4 


Donne. © 


2 r rr err 


Mortimer. 
2. The place or original ſtock whence any 
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by the axis, and reaching from one ſide of 
the ſ-Rion to another. Harris. 
SEMIPE DAL. a. [ ſemi and pedis, Lat.] Con- 
taining half a foot. | 
SEMIPELLU'CID. a. | ſemi, and pelucidus, 
Lat.] Half clear; imperfectly tranſparent. 
vedwward. 
SEMIPERSPT'CUOUS. a. [ ſemi and perſpi- 
cuus, Lat ] Half tranſparent ; imperfectly 
+ - - Jn Grew. 
SEMIQUA'DRATE.] /. In aſtronomy. ] 
SEMIQUARTILE. I An aſpect of the 
lanets when diſtant from cach other forty- 


ve degrees, or one ſign and a half. Bailey. 


SEMIQUA'VER /. In muſick.] A note con- 
taining half the quantity of the quaver. 

? Eg A Bailev. 

SEMIQUINTILE. / [In aſtronomy.] An 
aſpect of the planets when at the diſtance 
of thirty-ſix degrees from one another. 


Bailey. 


SEMISEXTILE. / In aſtronomy. ] An aſpect 
of the planets when they are diſtant from 
each other one twelfth part of a circle, or 

thirty degrees. Bailey. 

SEMISPHERICAL. a. | emi and ſpherical. } 

- Belonging to half a ſphere. Bailey. 

SEMISPHEKO'IDAL. a. ni and ſpberoi- 
_ Formed like a half ſpheroid. 

SEMIT'ERTIAN. ./. [ ſem and tertian.] An 
ague compounded of a tertian and a quo- 

tidian. N . Arbuthnot. 

SEMIVO'WEL. /. [ni and vorvel.] a con- 
ſonant which makes an imperfect ſound or 
does not demand a total occluſion of the 
mouth. Broome. 

SE'MPERVIVE.'/. A plant. Bacon. 

SEMPITERNAL. a. | ſcmpiternus, Latin. | 
1. Eternal in futurity; having beginning 

but no end. Hale. 

2. In poetry it is uſed {imply for eternal. 

SEMPITE/RNITY. . /empiternitas, Latin.] 
Future duration without end. Hale. 

*SE'MSTKESS. | {peameprne, Saxon.] A 

* woman whoſe bulineſs is to ſew; a woman 
who lives by her needle. Swift. 

SE'NARY. a. | ſenarius, Tone Belonging to 

the number fix; containing fix. 

SENATE. /. | ſenatus. Lat.] An aſſembly of 
counſellors; a body of men ſet apart to con- 

fult for the publick good. Denham. 

* SE? robe [. | ſenate and houſe. ] Place 
of publick council. Shakſpeare. 
SENATOR. /. | ſenator, Latin.] A publick 
counſellor. | Granville. 

SENATO RIAL. } «@. | ſenatarius, Latin. | Be- 

SENATO'RIAN. I longing to ſenators; be- 

fitting ſenators. 8 
To SEND. +. 4. pret. and part. 
[PenDa', Saxon; ſenden, Dutch. 
I. To diſpatch from one place to another. 


| 
! 
| 


2. To commiſſion! by authority 
act. IP 8 Shakſpeare. 
3. To grant as from a diſtant place, Gen. 


/ 


SENO'CULAR. 4. [/ini and ocules, Latin] 


aſl. ſent. | 


Dryden. Swift. . 
ta go aud 


4 To iuflict, as from a diſtance. : Deuter. 


8 E N 


5. To emit; to immit; to prod 
6. To diftuſe; to Marat 8 

7. To caſt; to ſhoot; to let fly. 
To SEN D. by Al. 

1. To deliver or diſpatch a meſſage, C 
2 To SEND oor: o require by ee 
come or cauſe to be brought. Dryckn. 
SENDER. / | from ſend.] He that fa” | 
Shatſpeare, 
SENESCENCE. . [ ſeneſco, Lat.] The ftate 
of growing old ; decay by time. Woodward, 
SE'NESCHAL. /. | eee French. ] One 
who had in great houſes the care of feaſtz 
or domeſtick ceremonies. 5 
SE'NGREEN. /. A plant. Ain ſavortb. 
SENILE. a. [ ſenilis, Latin.] Belonging to 
old age; conſequent on old age, Boyle 
SENIOR. /. L ſenior, Latin.) N 
1, One older than another; one who, on 
account of longer time, as ſome ſuperiority, 
: M bitgift. 
2. An aged perſon. Dryden, 
SENLO'RITY. /. | from ſenior.] Elderſhip; 
priority of birth. Bron. 
SE'NNA. /. [ ſena, Latin. ] A phyſical tree, 
; Shakſpeare, 
SENNIGHT. /. [Contracted from ſewn 
night. | The ſpace of ſeven nights and days; 
a week. Shakſpeare, 


Chryne, 
Popes 


Having ſix eyes. Derbau, 
SENSA'TION. / | ſenſatio, Lat.] Perception 
by means of the ſenſes. Rogers 
SENSE. /. | ſenſus, Latin. 
1. Faculty or power by which external ob- 
jects are perceived. Davie, 
2. Perception by the ſenſes; ſenſation, 
| | Drydn, 
3. Perception by intellect; apprehenſion af 
mind, Milton. 
4. Senſibility; quickneſs or keenneſs dd 
perception. : Shabſpeart 
5. Underſtanding; ſoundneſs of facultics; 
ſtrength of natural reaſon. Pope. 
6. Reaſon; reaſonable meaning. Dia. 


7. Opinion; notion; judgment. Mom. MM 
S8. Conſciouſnels; - conviction. - Dry 

9. Moral perception. L' Eftranye , 

10. Meaning; import. Tilla. b 


SE NSE D. part. Perceived by the ſenſes. Glar. 
SE/NSEFUL. a. [from ſenſe and ful, | Res: 
ſonable ; judicious. Meri, 
SENSEL ESS. a. [ from ſenſe. | 
i. Wanting ſenſe; wanting life; 
all life or perception. Lal. 
2. Unfeeling; wanting ſympathy. A: 
3. Unreaſonable; ſtupid ; doltiſn; blockiſt 
: Clarendn, 
4. Contrary to true judgment; _— 
reaſon, * : 
5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting 
or keenneſs of perception. ; 
6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious. _ 35 
SE/NSELESSLY. ad. from /enſ#/-] - 1 
ſenſeleſs manner ; ſtupidiy; ufreiſa , 
. 


7 


void ol 'S 


quicknels 
Peacban. | 


- 


SENSO'RIUM. 


2. 
SENSUAL. 4. [_ſenſuel, French: ] .. | 
I. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; depending on ſenſe ; 


SEN 
| NSELESSNESS. /. from fenſeleſs.] Folly; 
bleneſs; abſurdity ; ſtupidity. 
unreaſona 5 ; F Grew 
BULITY. / Henſibilite, French. 
Ei. Quickneſs of ſenſation. 
2. Quickneſs of perception Addiſon, 


IBLE. a: [ /enfible, French.]J 
* Having nl wer of perceiving by the 


ſenſes. Raleigh, 
2. Perceptible by the ſenſes. Hooker. 
2, Perceived by the mind. Temple, 


4, Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes; 
having perception by the mind or ſenſes. 


: Dryden. 

5. Having moral perception; having the 
tity of being ected by moral good or 
ky Sbalſpeare. 


6. Having quick intellectual feeling; be- 


ing eaſily or —_ affeted. Dryden. 
5. Convinced; perſuaded. Addiſon. 


$ In low converſation it has ſometimes the 
ſenſe of reaſonable ; judicious ; wile. Aud. 
SENSIBLENESS. , | from /en/ible.] | 
1. Poflibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
2. Actual e by mind or body. 
3. Quickneſs of perception; ſenſibility. 


e | Sharp. 
4. Painful conſciouſneſs. Hammond. 
SENSIBLY. ad. from ſenſible.] 5 
1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes. Arbuthnot. 


2. With perception of either mind or body. 
3. Externally ; by impreſſion on the ſenſes. 
; RE | Hooker. 

4. With quick intellectual perception. 
5. low language.] Judiciouſly ; reaſon- 


ably. | | 5 
SENSITIVE. @. | ſenfitif, French. | Having 
ſenſe or perception, but not reaſon. Ham. 
globe E Plant. ſ. | mimoſa, Latin. | A 


t. | . 
be this plant the humble plants are a ſpe- 
cies, which are ſo called, becauſe, upon 
being touched, the pedicle of their leaves 
falls downward ; but the leaves of the n- 
ve plant are only contracted... Miller. 


SENSITIVELY. ad. ¶ from ſenſitive. ] In a 
| Ha 


ſenſitive manner. mond. 


SE'NSORY. } Lam.” 
1. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 
perceptions to the mind ; the ſeat of ſenſe. 
Bacon. 


Organ of ſenſation. Bentley. 


affecting the ſenſes. Pope. 
2, Plealing to the ſenſes; carnal ; not ſpi- 
ritual. . ; Hooker - 
3. Devoted to ſenſe ; lewd; luxurious. 
Sg Milton. Atterbury. 
SENSUALIST. [. [from e! A carnal 
perſon; one devoted to corporal. pleaſures. 
EO | South. 
SENSUATITY. /. [from /en/ual.] Addiction 


to brutal and corporal pleaſures. Davies. 


. Te SENSUALIZE. v. 4. | from ſenſual. ] To 


: SS EE 


ſink to ſcnſual pleaſures; to degrade the 
mind into ſubjection to the ſenſes. Pope. 
SE'NSUALLY. ad. from ſenſual.] In a ſen- 
ſual manner. | 
SE'NSUOUS. a. | from ſenſe.] Tender; 
thetick ; full of paſſion. Milton. 
SENT. The participle paſſive of ſend. 
SENTENCE. /. | ſentence, French.) 
1. Determination or deciſion, as of a judge 
civil or criminal. Hooker, Atterbury. 
2. It is often ſpoken abſolutely of condem- 
nation pronounced by the judge. Milton. 
3. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 
Broom. 


4. A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 


Daniel. . 


To SENTENCE. v. a. ¶ ſentencier, French. 
I. To paſs the laſt judgment on any one. 

Milton. 

2. To condemn; to doom to puniſhment. 

Temple. 


SENTENTIO'SITY. from ſententious.Þ 


Comprehenſion in a ſentence. Breton. 
SENTE'N'TiOUS. a. | ſentercieux, 2 
Abounding with ſentences, axioms, | 

maxjms, ſhort and energetick. | Craſbaw. 
SENTE/NTIOUSLY. ad. |.from: ſententious.] in 

ſhort ſentences; with ſtriking brevity. Bac. 
SENTE'NTIOUSNESS. /: | from ſententious. ] 


Pithineſs of ſentence; brevity with ſtrength. - 


? | Dryden. 
SE/NTERY. / One who is ſet to watch in a 
_ garriſon, or in the outlines of an army. 
5 Milton. 
SE'NTIENT. a, [ ſentiens, Latin. ] Perceiving ; 
having perception. Hale. 
SENTIENT. / from the adjective.] He 
that has perception. | _ Glanville. 
SENTIMENT. /. | ſentiment, French. ] 
1. Thought; notion; opinion. Locke. 
2. The ſenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the 
language or things; a ſtriking ſentence in 


a compoſition. Dennis. 


SENTINEL. ſ. | ſentinelle, French. One who / 


watches or keeps guard to prevent ſurpriſe. 


Davies. 

SE'NTRY. /..- 128 
I. A watch; a ſentinel; one who watches 
in a garriſon or army. Dryden. 


2. Guard; watch; the duty of a ſentry i 


* Bros. 
SEPARABLLITV. /. | from /eparable.] The 
quality of admitting diſunion or diſcerp- 
tion. | Nt orrit. 


SE PARA BLE. 4. [ ſeparable, French, ſepara» 


bilis, Latin. 7 
I. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible. Arb. 
2. Poſſible to be disjoined from ſomething. 
Vis | | Locke. 
SE'PARABLENESS. from ſeparable.) Ca- 
pableneſs of being ſeparable. | by 6 
To SEPARATE. v. a. | ſeparo, Latin; ſepa» 
rer, French. |] by | 
I. To break; to divide into parts. 


2. To diſuvite; to disjoin. Milton. | 
3. To ſever from the reſt. Boyle. 
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&. To ſet apart; to ſegregate. Ar. 
3. To withdraw. 8 58 Geneſis. 


To SE'PARATE. v. a. To part; to be diſunit- 
3 Locke. 
SEPARATE. a. | from the verb.] 
2. Divided from the reſt ; parted from an- 
other. Burnet. 
2. Difunited from the body; difcngaged 

- from corporal nature. ; Locke. 
SEPARATELY. ad. {from ſeparate. } Apart; 
fiongly ; not in union; diſtinctly. Dryden. 
SEPARATENESS. /, [from feparate.] The 
Rate of being ſeparate. > 
SEPARA'TION. /. ¶ ſeparatie, Latin; ſepara- 

fron, —_— | 

r. The act of ſeparating; disjunction. b. 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate; diſunion. 
by Bacon. 
3- The chymical analyfis, or operation of 


Auniting things mingled. Bacon. 
. Divorce; di junction from a married 


| 0 Shalſpeare. 
SEPARATIST. / | /eparatife, French, from 
Feparate. ] One whe divides from the church ; 
a ſchifmatick ; a ſeceder. South. 
SEPARATOR. from ſeparate.] One who 
divides; a divider. | 
SE'PARATORY. a. | from ſeparate.) Uſed in 


ration. 5 Cheyne. 
SE/PILIBLE. 8a. Pio, Latin. ] That may be 
buried. | Bailey. 


SEPIMENT. / ſefimentum, Lat.] A hedge; 

. a fence. Bailey. 

SEPOSFFION. /. | ſepono, Lat in.] The act of 
ſetting apart; ſegregation. | 

SEPT. /. 25 Latin. ] A clan; a race; a 
generation. a Boyle. 

SEPTA'NGULAR. a, | ſeptem and angulus, 


Latin. ] Having ſeven corners or ſides. 


SEPTEMBER. [ Latin. } The ninth month 


of the year; the ſeventh from March. 
SEPTENARY. 4. | ſeptenerizs, Latin. ] Con- 
fiſting of feven. | Watts. 
SE'PTENARY. / The number feven. Brow. 
SEPTE'NNIAL. a. | ſeptennis, Latin. 
1. Laſting ſeven years. | 


2. Happening once in ſeven years. Zewel. 
SEPTE'NTRION, {. | French ] The north. 
— J Shakſpeare. 
SEPTE' NTRION. © a. | ſeptentrionalis, 
»SEPTE/NTRIONAL. Lat. Northern. 
Philips. 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. / | from /eptentri 
nal.] Northerlineſs. 

SEPTENTRIONALLY. ad. | from ſeptentrio- 
a.] Toward the north; northerly. Brown. 

Te SEPTE'NTRIONATE. v. . | from ſepten- 
trio, Latin. ] To tend northerly. Brown. 


SE'PTICK. 2. | omnlaxi;.] Having power to 


romote or produce putreſaction. Brown. 
SEPTILA'TERAL. a. | /eptem and lateris, 
Latin. | Having ſeven ſides. Brown. 
SEPTUA'GENARY. . { ſeptuagenarius, Lat.] 


Conſiſting of ſeventy. rocbn. 


 SEPTUAGE'SIMAL. a. DLtuageſimus, Lat. 


rown. 


Confiſting of ſeventy. 


SER 


SE PTUAGINT. ,. | featus inte, Lati 

old Greek verſion L the 014 Pete] The 

called as being ſuppoſed the work of lere 4 
- ty-two interpreters. Ty 
SE'PTUPLE. a. [ ſeftuplex, Latin.) Seren 

times as much. 5 
SEPU'LCHRAL. 3. ſepulchralis, fr 

pulchrum, Latin. ] Rehling to burial 12 5 

ing to the grave; monumental. Dern- 
SEPUECHRE. {| | fepulchrum, Latin.) A 

grave : a tomb. Sandys. Dryden, 
To SEPULCHRE. v. a. To bury; to entomb. 

. Bien Jon bon. Prior. 
SE PULTURE. E [ fſepultura, Latin.) Inter. 

ment; burial. 
SEQUA'CIOUS. a. [ ſuacis, Latin.) 

1. Following; attendant. Dryd:n, 

2. Ductile; plant. Ras. 
SEQUA'CITY. / {from ſequaz, Latin. ]Dud:. 

lity ; toughneſs. Bat, 
SE'QUEL. /. | ſequelle," Fr. ſequels, Latin] 

1. Concluſion; ſucceeding path. Smt, 

2. Conſequence; event. Min. 

3. Conſequence inferred ; conſequentialneſ- 
2 | | Whityift, 
SEQUENCE. from ſequor, Latin.] 

1. Order of ſucceſſion, Shalſprare, 
2. Series; arrangement; method. acm. 
SE'QUENT. a. | /zquens, Latin.] 

1. Following; ſucceeding. Millu. 

2. Confequential. 
SE*QUENT. / | from the adjective.] A fol. 

lower. Not uſed. Shakſpeare, 
To SEQUE'STER. v. a. ¶ ſequeſter, French; 

ſegueſtro, low Latin. ] 


Dryden, 


I, To ſeparate from others for the ſake of 
privacy. Millan. 
2. To put aſide; to remove. Bacor. 
3. To withdraw; to ſegregrate. Haooler, 


4. To fet aſide from the uſe of the owner 

to that of others. 

5. To deprive of poſſeſſions for a certain 

time. Soulb. 
SEQUE'STRABLE. a. from /equeſtrate. | 

1. Subject to privation. 

2. Capable of ſeparation, Zh. 
To SEQUE'STRATE. v. a. To fequelter ; to 

ſeparate from company. Arbuthntt, 


SEQUESTRA'TION. / [ ſequeſtration, Fr.] 
I. Separation; retirement. South, 
2. Diſunion; disjunction. Boyle 
3. State of being ſet aſide. Shakſpeart, 


4. Deprivation of the uſe aud profits of 3 
poſſeſſion. | Sh 


SEQUESTRA'TOR. /. [from ſequefrate.] On! 


who takes from a man the profit of Is 
oſſeſſions. Tayiwr. 
SERA'GLIO. / A houſe of women kept for 
debauchery. Mm. 
SE RAPH. , I. W] One of the orders af 


angels. | Locke. Popes 
SERA'PHICAL.  «. | ſeraphigue, F rench; 
SERA'PHICK, from ſeraph. ] Angelick; 
angelical. Taylor, 


SE'R APHIM. /. [plural of ſeraph. Ange of 
one of the heavenly orders. — . 


| SERIOUSLY. ad. { 


SER 


man, Sax, to dry. ] Dry; wither- 
Milton. 


SERE. a. 
ed; no longer green. : 
ADE. {. | /erenus, Latin.] Muſick or 


ſongs with 4 ich ladies are entertained by 
their lovers in the night. Cowley. 
7, SERENA'DE v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To 
entertain with nocturnal muſick. SpedZator. 
SERENE. a. | ſerenus, Latin, ] 
1. Calm; placid; quiet. 
2. Unruffled ; undiſturbed; even of temper; 


* 


ſhewing a calm mind. Milton. 
VE, SERENE. v. 4. | ſerener, French; ſereno, 
Latin.) 


1. To claim; to quiet. 
2. To clear; to brighten. 
SERENELV. ad. from ſerene. ] 
1. Calmly; quietly. Pope. 
2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. Locke. 
SFRENENESS. ,. [from ſerene. ] Serenity. 
SERE/NITUDE. / re fſercne. | Calmneſs ; 
"coolneſs of mind. Not in uſe. 
SERENITY. |. [ ſerenite, French. ] 
1. Calmneſs; mild temperature. Bentley. 
2, Peace; quietneſs; not diſturbance. Temp. 
3. Evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs of _ 
SETS ICED IT "2 I] 
SERGE. / [xergo, Spaniſh. ] A kind of woollen 
en Bev, Hale. 


SERGEANT. / ergente, Italian.] 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs is to execute 
the commands of magiſtrates. Ads. 
2. A petty officer in the army. Shałſpeare. 
3 4 of the higheſt rank under a 
judge. N Bacon. 
4. It is a title given to ſome of the king's 


' ſetvants; as, ſergeant chirurgeon. 


SERGEANTRY. /. Grand /ergeantry is that 


where one holdeth lands of the king by 
ſervice, which he ought to do in his own 
perſon unto him: as to bear the king's ban- 
ner or his ſpear; or to blow a horn, when 
he ſeeth his enemies invade the land; or to 
find a man at arms to fight within the four 
ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf. Petit ſerge- 
antry is where a man holdeth land of the 


king, to yield-him' yearly ſome ſmall thing 


toward his wars; as a ſword, dagger, bow, 

knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair 

of ſpurs, or ſuch like, © - Corvel. 
SERGEANTSHIP. / [from ſergeant.] The 

office of a ſergeant. 
SERIES. /. [ ſeries, Latin. 

1. Sequence; order, 

2. Succeſſion; courſe. - 
SERIOUS, a. [ ſerius, 3 

1. Grave; ſolemn; not volatile; not light 

haviour. Young. 

2, Important ; weighty 3 not trifling. Shak, 
| om ſerious. | Gravely ; 
ſolemnly ; in earneſt ; without levity. S:uth. 
SE'RIO USNESS. /. from ferious.] Gravity; 

lolemnity ; earneſt attention. 
SERMOCINA'TION. /. [ ermocinatio, Lat.] 

The act or n= of making ſpeeches. 


Ward. 
Hope. 


{ SERMOCINATTOR. /: [ ſermocinor, Lat.] A 


Horwvel. 


preacher; a ſpecchmaker, 


Pope. 


Wotton. 


Atterbury. 


SER 


SE'RMON. . © ſermon, French; ſermo, Lat.] 
A diſcourſe o inſtruction pronounced by a 
divine for the edification of the people. 

| | Hosker. Cra . 

To SERMON. v. a. ſermoner, French. 

I. To diſcourſe as in a ſermon, Spenſer. 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to 

leſſon. Shakſpeare. 

SE'RMOUNTAIN. or Sefeli, ſ. | flex, Lat.] 
A plant. | Millers 

SERO'SITY. /. | ſzreſte, French.] Thin or 


watery part of the blood. Arbuthnot. 
SE'ROUS. a. | ſergſus, Latin, ] | 

1. Thin; watery. 2 
2. Adapted to the ſerum.  Arbuthmot. 


SERPENT. /. | ſerpens, Latin.] An animal 
at moves by undulation without legs. 
They are divided into two kinds; the wiper, 
- which brings young, and the rate that lays 
eggs. ; Spenſer. Milton. 
SE'RPENTINE. a. f ſerpentinus, Latin.] 
I. Reſembling a ferpent. © Sidney. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent; anfratuous; 


Sandys, 
SE'RPENTINE. /. An herb. 2 
SE'RPENTINE Stone. .. There were three ſpe- 
cies of this ſtone, all of the marble kind. 
The ancients tell, that it was a remedy 
- againſt the poiſon of ſerpents; but is now 
juſtly rejected. | Hill. 
SERPENT 's Tongue. ſ. An herb. Ainſworth. 
SE'RPET. / A baſket. Ainſworth. 
SERPVGINOUS. a. [ from ſerpigo, Latin. 
Diſeaſed. with a ſerpigo. . Wiſeman. 
SERPT7'GO. LLatin. A kind of tetter. 
To SERR. v. a. | ſerrer, Fr.] To drive hard 
together; to crowd into a little place. Not 


uſed. : Bacon, 
SERRATE. I . | ſerrotus, Lat.] Formed 
SE'RRATED. j with jags or indentures like 
the edge of a ſaw. Denham. 


SERRA”TION. / | from ſerra, Latin.] For- 
mation in the ſhape of a ſaw. 
SE'RRATURE. /, [from ferra, Latin.] In- 
denture like reeth of ſaws. Woodward. 
To SE'RRY. v. a. [/errer, French. ] To preſs 
_ cloſe ; to drive hard together. Milton, 
SE'RVANT. /. | ſervant, French. 


1. One who attends another, and acts at his 


command. Milton. 
2. One in a ſtate of ſubjection. Shakſpeare. 
3. A word of civility uſed to ſuperiours or 


equal?. Sift. 
To SERVANT. 2. a. | from the — To 
ſubject. Not in uſe. ä Shbaliſpeare. 
To SERVE. v. a. | ſervir, Fr. ſervio, Lat.] 
1. To work for. Sener. 
2. To attend at command. Milton. 
3. To obey ſervily or meanly Deabam. 


4: To ſupply with food ceremoniouſly. 
5 1 Dryden. 
5. To bring meat as a menial attendant. 


Baton. Taylor, 
6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. Mil. 


7. To ſupply with any thing.. 


7. To. 
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| TY To obey in military actions. 


8. To be ſufficient to. Locke. 
9. To be of uſe to; to aſſiſt. Taylor. 
10. To employ good offices. Tate. 
11. To comply with. Holter. 
12. To fatisfy; to content. . South, 


13. To ſtand inſtead of any thing to one. Pope. 


14. To SERVE bimfe!f of. To make uſe of. 


Digby. Dryden. 

15. Fo requite: as, be ſerved me wungratefully, 

16. [In divinity.] To worſhip the ſupreme 

Being. , | | Milton, 

17. To SERVE A warrant. To leige an offen- 

der, and carry him to juſtice. 
Te SERVE. v. . | 


1. To be a ſervant or ſlave. 
2. To be in ſubjection. Tſaieh. 
3. To attend; to wait. Luke. 
4 To act in war. Knol les. 
5. To produce the end deſired. Sidney. 
56. To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. Dryden. 
7. To ſuit; to be convenient. Dryden. 
8. To conduce; to be of uſe. Hebrews. 


9. To officiate or miniſter. - + 


. 


ERVICE. / #-ſervice, Fr. ſervitium, Latin.] 
I. Menial office; low buſineſs done at the 


command of A maſter. = : Shaxſj eure. 
2- Attendance of a ſervant. Shakjpeare. 
3. Place; office of a fervant. Temple. 


4. Any thing done by way of duty to a ſu- 
periour. LE Dryden. 

. Attendance on any ſuperiour. Bacon. 
6. Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent. Sha. 


7. Obedience; ſubmiſſion. Tillot ſan. 


3. Act on the performance of which poſſel- 


ſion depends. : Davies. 
9. Actual duty; office. R.gers. 
Io. Employment; bufinefs. Swift. 
- 33. Milzary dux. Wotton. 
12. A military atchievement. Sbalſpeare. 
13. Purpoſe; uſe. + Spelman. 
14. Uſeful office; advantage. Pope. 
xs. Fayour. ü Sharſpeare. 
16. Public office of devotion. | oer. 
17. Courſe; order of diſhes. Hakewill. 


18. A tree and fruit. | ſorbus, Lat.] Peacham. 
SERVICEABLE. 4. er viſſable, old French.) 
x. Active; diligent; officious, Sidney. 
2. Uſeful; bencficial, Aiterbury. 
SERVICEABLENESS. / from ſerviceable. 


1. Ohciouſneſs; activity. Sidney. 

2. Uſefulneſs ; beneftcialneſs. Nor ris. 
SERVILE. a. | fervilis, Latin. ] 

1. Slavith ;*dependarit ; mean. Milton. 

2. Fawning; cringing. Sidney. 

SE'RVILELY. ad. from ſervile.] Meanly; 

Naviſhly. 8 Swift. 
SERVILENESS, 5 , 
SERVPLITY 77 [from /ervice.] 


1. Slaviſhneſs; involuntary obedience. 

1 Government of the Tongue. 

2. Meanneſs; dependence; baſeneſs. 

3. Submiſſion from fear. 

4. Slavery; the condition of a ſlave, Sha. 
SE'RVING-MAN, / /erve and man.] A me- 
nial ſexvant. Shak peare. 


* 


sk RvTTOR. / C ſerviteur, 


Weſt. | 


/ 
French.] 
1. Servant; attendant. Hands 
2. One of the loweſt order in the univerliry, 


1 . $ 8 
SERVITUDE. Y [ ferviter, Latin] . 
1. Slavery; ſtate of a flave; dependence. 


2. Servants collectively. Fro 
SE'RUM. , Latin. 
1. The thin and watery part that ſeparates 

from the reſt in any liquor: as, whey from 

curds. 

2. The part of the blood which in coagula- 

tion ſeparates from the grume. Arbutbng, 
SE*QUIA/LTER. 1 4. | /eſquialter, Lat.] 
SFSQUIA'LTERAL. j In geometry, is à 
ration, where ane quantity or number con- 
tains another once and a half as much more: 
as 6 and 9. ; 


SE'SQU IPEDAL. I @. | ſeſguipedalis, La- 


SESQUIPEDA'LIAN. I tin. ] Containing a 


foot and a half. Arbuthnot, 
SE'SQUIPLICATE, 4. {In mathematicks,] 
Is the proportion one quantity or numher 
has to another, in the ratio of one and a half 
do one. | Cheyne, 
SESQUITE'RTIAN. / [Tn mathematicks.] 
Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quantity or 
number contains anather once, * one third 
part more; as hetween 6 and 8. 
SESS. ſ. | for affeſs, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſs 


| Snot 3 ta; | Davies, 
SESSION. /. [on, French; /-/io, Latin. 
I. The act tf „ ao, a, 


2. An aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſenators, 
SR C Chapman, Miltn, 
3. The ſpace, for which an aſſembly ſits, 
without intermiſſion or receſs. S!i/lingflett. 
4. A meeting of jullices : as, be ſefhons of 
the peace. 0 | L 
SE'STERCE. . | ſefertiver, Lat.] Among the 
Romans, . TR <d. dal. 
_ penny ſterling. | Addiſon, 
To- SET. v. 4. preterite 7 /z ; part. paſſ. I an 
ſet. [ Fexcan, Saxon; ſetten, Dutch. ] 
1. To place; to put in any ſituation or place; 
to put: Be was let on bigh. Fobn, 
2. To put into any condition, ſtate, or 
poſture; they were ſet at liberty. Hooker, 
3. To make motionleſs ; to fix m3 
| rarth, 
4. To fix; to ſtate by ſome rule: the price 
ewvere ſet according to the bull. . Addon, 
5. To regulate; to adjuſt. Locle. Prior, 
6. To fit to muſick; to adapt with notes, 
Bs Dryden. Donne. 
7. To plant, not ſow. | Bacon, 
8. To interſperſe or mark with any thing: 
the plate was ſet with jewels. : Dryarn. 
9. To, reduce from a fracture or diſlocated 
| ſtate; as, to ſet a leg. Herbert. 
10. To fix the affection; to determine the 


- reſolution. , ton, 
11, To predetermine ; to ſettle. Hooker, 
12. To eſtabliſh; to appoint; to fix. Bacon. 


Bacon, 


13. To exhibit; to diſplay. 4 To 


SET 


To propoſe to choice. TDulloiſon. 

5 To Tbs : to eſtimate; to rate: hey ſer 

7 as goods at a price too high for purchaſe. Locle. 
16. To ſtake at play Prior. 
17. To offer a wager at dice to another. Shak, 
18. To fix in metal. f Dryden. 
19. To embarraſs; to diſtreſs; to perplex. 

| 3 : Addiſon. 
20, To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 


produce a particular effect. Pſalms. 
21. To apply to ſoracthing, Dryden. 
22. To fix the eyes. Jeremiah. 
| Ecclus. 


23. To offer for a price. 
24. To place in order; to frame. Nasclles. 
25. To ſtation ; to place. Dryden. 
20. To oppoſe. Shatſpeare. 
27. To bring to a fine edge: as, to {et a razor. 
28. To point out, without noiſe or diſturb- 
| ance : as, a dog ſets birds. 
29. To Ser about. To apply to. Locke, 
30. To Ser again. To place in a ſtate of 
enmity or oppoſition. 
zt. To SET ag To oppoſe; to place in 
rhetorical oppoſit ion. Burnet. 
3% To ST apart. To neglect for a ſeaſon, 
| Knolles. 
33. To Set aſide. To omit for the preſent. 
> : Ti lotſon. 
34. To SET aſide. To reject. Wodward. 
35+ To Sr e. To abrogate; to aunul, 
Addiſon, 
36. To Ser by. To regard; to eſteem. 1 Sam. 


37. Jo SET by. To reject or omit for the 


ent. , Hacen. 

28. To SET dowwn. To mention; to explain; 

to relate in writing. . Clarendon. 

39. To SeT down. To regiſter or note in 

any book; to put in writing. Shaſpeare. 

40. To SET down. To fix on a reſolve. 

Knolles. 

41. To SET dozen. To fix; to eſtabliſh. Hooker, 

#8. To Str forth. To publiſh; to promul- 

gate; to make appear. Shakſpeare. 
43. To SeT forth. To raiſe; to fend out. 

; Abbot. Knol[es. 

. 44 To Ser forth. To diſplay; to explain. 


Dryden. 

4. To Set forth. To arrange; to place in 

order. Shaiſpeare, 
46, To Set forth. To ſhow; to exhibit. 

| | Brown. 

V. To Sxr forward. To advance; to pro- 

mote.” LES OF Ws hat, 

| 48. To SET in. To put in a way to begin. 

| : Collier. 


49- To SET off. To decorate ; to recommend; 
to adorn; to embelliſh. Walker. 
$0; To Ser on or upon... To animate; to in- 
to incite. | Glarendon, 
ST. To SET on or ah. To attack; to aſſault. 
8 Taylor. 


*. Le dx on. To employ as ina talk. 


2 | - Shakſpeare. 
* 53+ To Sur on or upon. To fix the attention; 


to determine to an thing with ſettled and 
dull reſolution. as - 0 3 Ws Sidney. 
4 ae * 5 


* 
n 2 * 
8 : 


* 


Du ppa. 7 


S. To SET out, To publiſh. 


Power. 


_ ticular ſtate. 


SET. ſ. from tha verb) 
1. A number of things ſuited to each other. 


8 E 


54. To SET out. To aſſign; to allot. Spenſer. 
Swift. 
5b. To SET out. To mark by boundaries or 
diſtinctions of ſpace. _ Locke. 
57. To SET out. To adorn; to embelliſh. 


| Dryden. 
58. To Str out. To raiſe; to equip. 44 one 
56. To SET out. To ſhow; to diſplay; to 
recommend. Atterbury. 
60. To SeT out, To ſhow; to prove. Alt. 


61. To Ser up. To ered; to citabliſh newly. 


Altterbury, 
62. To SE wp. To build; to ere. B. Fonſon. 


63. To ST vp. To raiſe to exalt; to put in 


64. To SET up. To place in view Addiſon. 
65. To SeT up. To place in repoſe; to fix; 
to reſt. Wake. 
66. To SET Ap. To raiſe with the voice: 


| ; Dryden. 
67. To SET ap. To advance; to propoſe to 
reception. Burnet. 
68. Te SET up. To raiſe to a ſufficient for- 
tune; to ſet up a trader. L' Eftrange. 
o SET. v. u. 
1. To fall below the horizon, as the ſun at 
evening. Brown. 
2. To be fixed hard. Bacon. 


3. To be extinguiſhed or darkened, as the 
lun at night. I Kings. 
4. To fit muſick to words. Shakſpeare. 
5 To become not fluid; to concrete. Boyle. 
6. To begin a journey. Shalſpeare. 
7. To put one's ſelf into any ſtate or poſture 
of removal. D . 
8. To catch birds with a dog that ſe them, 


9. To plant, not ſow. 

10. It is commonly uſed in converfation for 
„ Sbalſpeare. 
11. To apply one's ſelf. Hammond. 
12. To SET about. To fall to; to begin. Cala. 
I3. To SET in. To become ſettled in a par- 
14. To SET on or vpon. To begin a march, 
journey, or enterpriſe. Lotke. 


- Is. To SET on. To make an attack. Shak. 


16. To SET out. Io have beginning. Br. 
17. To SET out, To begin a journey of 
- courſe. * Hammond. 


18. To SET ent. To begin the world. Swift. 
19. To SET to. To apply himſelf to. 
Government of the Tongues 
20. To SET uþ. To begin a trade 1 
6 : wwift, 
21. To SET wp. To begin a project of ad- 
vantage. . 
22. To SET wp. To poſſeſs publiekly. Dryd. 


SET. part. a. { from the verb.] Regular; not 
lax; made in conſequence of ſome formal 


rule. 


Knolles. Roger 4. 


Broome 


2. Any thing not ſown, but put in a tate of 


7 ſome. growth into the ground. Mortimer. 
9 3. The 


Arbuthnot. 


Suckling. a 


that is, lies down and points them out. Boyle. _ | 
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SETTEE /. A large F ſeat with aha; to It. 


8 E T 


3. The fall of che ſun below the horizon. 


| Shakſpeare. 
4. A wager at dice. Dr pan. 
5. A game. Shatkſpeare. 


SETA'CEOUS. 2. | fete, Latin. ] Briſtly; ſet 
with ſtrong hairs. Derham. 
SE'TON. /, { /zton, French; from ſta, Lat.] 
A ſeton is made when the ſkin is taken up 
with a needle, and the wound kept open 
by a twiſt of ſilk or hair, that humours may 
vent themſelves. Farriers call this opera- 
tion in cattle rowelling. uincy. 


SE TT ER. /. f from /z#. 
1. One who ſets. Addiſon. 
2. A dog who beats the field, and points the 
bird for the ſportſmen. : 
3- A man wh performs the office of a ſet- 
ting dog, or finds out perſous to be plunder- 
ed. ; South. 

SE'TTERWORTH. ,. An herb; a ſpecies of 
hellebore. | 

SE'/TTING Dog. /. | cane ſentacchione, Italian. 


A dog taught te find game, and point it out 
to the ſportſmat. : Addiſon. 


- SETTLE. g. [ rexol, Saxon. ] A ſeat; a bench. 


Ezeliel. 


To SE TTLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place in any certain ſtate after atime 


of fluctuation or diſturbance. Exelicl. 
2. To fix in any way of life. Dryden. 


3. To fix in any Milton. 
4. To eſtabliſn; to coufirm. Prior. 


\ 5. To determine; to affirm; to free from 


place. 


ambiguity. Addiſon. 
6. To fix; to make certain or unchangeable. 
| Dryden. 


7. To fix ; not to ſuffer to continue doubtful 


in opinion, or deſultory and wavering in 


8. To make cloſe or compact. Mortimer. 
9. To fix unalicnably by legal ſanRions. 


Addiſon, 
10. To fix inſeparably. Boyle. 
17. To affect, 1 as that the dregs or impu- 
Titigs fink to the bottom. Davies. 


12. To compoſe; to put into a ſtate of 


8. Duppa. 
To SE TTLE. . 2. 


t. To ſubſide; to ſink to the bottom and * 
: Milton. : 4 bY 


there. | 

2. To loſe motion or fermentation ; to de- 
poſit feces at the bottom. Addiſon, 
3- To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſidence. 
Arbutbnot. 


4. To chooſe a method of life; to eſtabliſh 


— 


V 


SE'TTLEDNESS. / from ſettlz 
being ſettled; conſirmed ws Ivy on 
SETTLEMENT. / {from ſettle.) Z 
7. The act of ſettling; the ſtate of bein 
ſettled. S 


2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal 


ſanction. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife, wif 
4. Subſidence; dregs. | Morin. 
F. Act of quitting a roving for a domeſtick 
2 Wer e g life. L'E trange 
6. A colony; a place where a 15 
eltablithed.” © - wg, 
SE'TWAL. ſ. An herb. Dis. 
SEVEN. u. | Peofon, Saxon. ] Four and three: 
one more than tix. f 
SE'VENFOLD. a. | ſeven and fold] Repeated 
ſeven times; having ſeven doubles. Donne, 
SE'VENFOLD. ad. Seven times. Geneſir, 
SE'VENNIGHT. /. ¶ ſeven and night.] 
I. A week; the time from one day of the 
week to the next day of the ſame denomi- 
nation preceeding or following. Sidney, 
2. We uſe {till the word ſevennight or ſennight 
in computing time: as, it happened on 
Monday was ſevennight, that is, on the Mon- 
day before laſt Monday; it will be done on 
Monday | /evennight, that is, on the Monday 
after next Monday. . 
SE VENSCORE. 4. [ ſeven aud ſcore.] Seven 
times twenty. Bacon, 
SE'VENTEEN. a..[ reopondyne Saxon. ] K- 
SE VENTEENTH Sax 
E . 4, | FEOFonTEoþa, Saxon. 
The ſeventh after . N be 


Dryden, 


SE'VENTH. @. ſ[peoronþa, Saxon. 
1. The as 3 the firſt after the 
ſixth. Dryden. 
2. Containing one part in ſeven, Sha5% 


SE'VENTHLY. ad. | from ſevenzb. ] In the k- 
venth place. | Baron. 

SEVENTIE TH. a. [ from ſeventy.] The tenth, 
ſeven times repeated. 


SE'VENTY. a. [ Handreopondiꝙ, Saxon.) 


Seven times ten. 


To SE'VER. v. a. | ſeparo, Latin.] - 


1. To part by violence from the reſt, 
| Granvilk, 

. 2. To divide; to part; to force afunder. 
* Sbalſ eur. 
To ſeparate; to ſegregate; to put in dif- 
10 . eee 8 : Dryden. 
rate by chymical operation. 
& To divide by diſtin&ions. Bacon, 
o diſunite. Boyle, 
a ; to keep apart. St 

. 


5 


- domeſtick ſtate. Prior. TWINE. » a i 
5. To become fixed ſo as not to — a {cparation; to 2 1 3 

| acon. ns in , 

6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a al en digunction. Shakſpeare 
.. methodical life. | _ trom /ever. ] _ 
7. To take any laſting ſtate. Burnet. 0 ict from one anon 
8. Toreſt; to repoſdqGC. Die. = 2 
9. To grow calm. Shalſpeare. 2 any. D 3 
10. To make a jointure for a wife. Garth, . 2 A ln, 
ax» To contract. B er. . Ro % s propriate, | EVE. 
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| SEXAGENAR Y 


1 or angles; hezag ak 


SER AL. * [from the adjeRive. J 
1. A ſtate of 


eparation or partition. T. 
2. Each particular ſingly taken. Hammond. 
Any encloſed or ſeparate place. Hooker. 
4. Encloſed ground. . Bacon. 
K VERALLV. ad. from {everal. | Diſtinctly; 
particularly; ea F 13 — 
er/VERALITY. /. | ſrom ſeveral.] State o 
of ration from tlie — 9 Wotton, 
EVERANCE. . [from ſever. ] Separation; 
partition. TS Carew. 
SEVERE. @. [ ſeverns, Latin.) 
1. Sharp; apt to puniſh; cenſorious; apt to 


|  hlame; hard; rigorous. Taylor. 
2. Rig id; auſtere; moroſe; harſh; not in- 
dulgent. 7 Milton. 
3. Cruel; inexorable. Wiſdom. 


4. Regulated by rigid rules; ſtrict. Milton. 
5. Exempt from ail levity of appearance; 

ye; ſober; ſedate. . Weller. 
Not lax; notairy; cloſe; ſtrictly methodi- 
cal; rigidly exact. More. 
7. Painful; afflictive. Milton. 
8. Cloſe; conciſe; not luxuriant. Dryden. 


| SEVERELY. ad. from ſevere.) 


I. Painfully ; afflictively. 
2. Ferocioully ; horridly. 


_ Swift. 
Dryden, 


L SEVERITY. /. | ſeveritas, Latin.] 


1. Cruel treatment; ſharpneſs of puniſh- 
ment. Bacon. 
2. Hardneſs; power of diſtreſſing. Hale. 
3. Strictneſs; rigid accuracy. Dryden. 
4 Rigour; auſterity; harſhneſs; want of 
mildneſs. : 


| SEVOCA'TION. / C rvece, Latin.} The act 


of calling aſide. 


To SEW. for fue. To follow. -, Spenſer. 


| TeSEW, v. u. ¶ ſuo, Latin.] To join any thing 


by the uſe of the needle. 


Zccleſiaſticus. 


To SEW. v. a. To join by threads drawn with 


a needle; pronounced D. Mark. 
TeSEW up, To encloſe in any thing ſewed. 

3 Shatſpeare. 

To SEW. v. @ To drain a pond for the fiſh. 

INS, | Ain ſcrortib. 
WER. / { aſceur, old French.) 

1. An officer who ſerves up a feaſt. Milton. 

2. from iſſue, iſuer. } A paſſage for water 
to run through: now corrupted to hre. 


| . Bacon. 
3 He that uſes a needle. 

SEX. / [ ſexe, French; ſexus, Latin.] f 
1. The property by which any animal is 
male or female. Milton. 
2. Womankind, by way of emphaſis.  Dryg. 


Aped lixty yea 8. 


33 
[SEXAGE'SI M4, „ [Lat.] The ſecond Sun- 


Mc. befa re Lent. | = 
res IMAL, g. from ſexageſimus, Lat.] * 
WAN ed by ſixties. 


D. 4. from ſex and an ous 
FEXANGUL AR} Latin.) Having fir Rs | 


den. 


. QTenagenarius, Latin. 


Gt & 


SEXENNIAL. a. { ſex and anne, Lat.] Laſt- 


ing ſix years; happening once in fix years. 
SF XTAIN. /. | from /extans, ſex, Latin.] A 
ſtanza of {ix lines, 
SEXTANT. /. [ /extant, French.] The ſixth 
rt of a circle. ; 
SEXTARY. /. A pint and a half. 


SE'XTARY. I/ The ſame as ſacriſty; a a 


SE XTRY. veſtry. Dit. 
SE'XTILE. a. [ ſextilis, Lat.] Is a puſition or 
aſpect of two planets, when ſixty degrees 
diſtant, or at the diſtance of two Come Trans 
one another. Milton. Cilanwille. 


SE'XTON. /. [corrupted from ſacriſim.] An 


under officer of the church, whoſe bufineſs 
is to dig graves. b Graunt. 
SE XTONSHIP. /. [from ſexton.] The office 
of a ſexton. Smrift 
SE'X TUPLE. a. | ſextuplus, Latin.] Sixfold; 
ſix times told. rOWR. 
To SHAB. v. . To play mean tricks, 
SHA'BBILY, ad. 
» proachfully ; deſpicably. 
SHA'BBINESS. /. ¶ from Ha.] Meanneſs; 
paltrineſs. 8 ddiſon, 
SHA'BBY. @. Mean; paltry. Soi 
To SHA CKLE. v. a. Lond Dutch. ] To 
chain ; to fetter; to bind. Smith. 
SHA'CK LES. / wanting the ſingular. j vacul, 
Saxon; /chaechles, Dutch. ] Fetters; gyvesz 
chains. | South. 
SHAD. / A kind of fin. 
SHADE. /. ¶ Teadu, Saxon; /chadc, Dutch.] 
1. The cloud of opacity made by intercep- 
tion of the light. ilton. 
2. Darkneſs; obſcurity. - Roſcommon. 
3. Coolneſs made by interception of the fun. 
; Milton. 
4. An obſcure place, properly in a grove or 
cloſe wood, by which the light is excluded. 
f M. lion. 
5. Screen cauſing an excluſion of light or 
heat ; umbrage. | 
6. Protection; ſhelter. 
7. The parts of à picture not brightly co- 
loured. Dryden. 


8. A variation of colour; gradation of light. 


9. The figure formed upon any ſurface cor- 
reſponding to the body by which the light is 
intercepted. Pape. 
10. The ſoul ſeparated from the body; ſo 
called as ſuppoſed by the ancients to be pe- 
ceptible to the ſight, not to the touch; a 


ſpirit; a ghoſt; mancs. 1 Tac 
To SHADE. v. a. from the noun ! 
1. To overſpread with opacity. . Milton. 


2. To cover from the light or heat; to over- 
ſpread. 55 Dyeyden. 
3. To ſhelter; to hide. Sholſfeare, 
4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen. Milton. 
To mark with different gradations of co- 
ours. Milton 
6. To paint in obſcure colours. | 


AN 2 R on c 2 Y d | | 7 
XANGULARLY ad. 3 SHA DINESS. . ¶ from aue The ſtate of 
. 1 


g ſhady; umbrageouſue 
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Arbuthnet, 


SHADOW, 
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8 3; 4A 
SHADOW. . —_ Sax. ſchadutoe, Dutch. 
x. The repreſentation of a body by whic 
the light is intercepted.  Shakſpeare. 
2. Opacity; darkneſs; ſhade, - | Addiſon. 
3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts 
the light, heat, or influence of the air. Sha. 
4. Obſcure place. Dryden. 


3. Dark part ot a picture. Peacham. 
6. Any thing perceprible only to the ſight. 


Shatſpeare. 

7. An imperfe& and faint repreſentation ; ' 
poſed to ſubſtance. Raleigh. 
3. Inſeparable companion. Milton. 


9. Type; myſtical repreſentation. Milton. 
10. Protection; ſhelter; favour. Hſalms. 
T7 SHADOW. v. 4. | from the noun.] 

x. To cover with opacity. Ezekiel. 

2. To cloud; to darken. | Shakſpeare. 

3. To make cool or gently gloomy by inter - 

ception of the light or heat. Sidney. 

4. To conceal under cover; to hide; to 


ſcreen. | Shakſpeare. 
g. To protect; to ſcreen from danger; to 
ſhroud. Shatſpeare. 


6. To mark with various gradations of co- 

Tour or light. Addiſon. 

7. To paint in obſcure colours. Dryden. 

8. To repreſent imperfectly. Milton. 

9. To repreſent typically. Hooler. 
SHADOW. a. | from v.] 

I. Full of ſhade; gloomy. Fenton. 

2. Not brightly luminous. Milten. 

3. Faintly repreſentative ; typical. 17/tor. 

4- Unſubſtantial; unreal. Addiſon. 

5. Dark; opake. Milton. 


SHA DV. a. | from Gade. 


1. Full of ſnade; mildly gloomy. Dryden. 

2. Secure from the glare of light, or ſultri- 

neſs of heat. | Bacon. 
SHAFT. . [rceapx, Saxon. ] 


1. An arrow; a miſſive weapon. Waller. 


2. 5 Dutch. ] A narrow, deep, perpen- 
dicular pit. Arbuthno*, 
3. Anything ſtraight; the ſpire of a church. 


| Peacham. 
SHAG. / [peeacga, Saxon. ] : 


r. Rough woolly hair. Grew. 
2. A kind of cloth. 7 
SHAG. /. A ſea bird. Carew. 
4 ED. N 
SHA'GGY. þ «. [from Gag. ] 
1. Rugged; hairy. Dryden. 
2. Rough; rugged. Milton. 


SHA GREEN. ſ. | chagrin, French. ] The ſkin 
of a kind o „or {kin made rough in 
imitation of it. | 


To SHA GREEN. . 4. [chogriner, French. ] 


To irritate; to provoke. 


To SHAIL. v. n. To- walk ſidewiſe. A low 


word. | Z' Eftrange. 
- Fo SHAKE. v. a, preterite -/599+ ; part. paſt. 
aten, or ſhook. DFeeacan, Sax. /becken, Dutch.] 


I. To put into a vibrating motion; to move 
- + with quick returns backward and forward; 

| 8 Sbalſpeare. Nebemiab. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. Reſeom. 


to —_— a 


ws 


——— — 3 


- parting, ſignifies to oin with, and to tale leave 
0 a | 


pretended. 


SHA 


3. To throw down by a violent motion, 


Tatles, 
hal, 
Atterb. 


4. To throw away; to drive off. 
5. To weaken ; to put in danger, 
0 drive from reſolution; to depreſs; to 
make afraid. Shatſpeare, 
7. 2 0 SHAKE hands. This phraſe, from the 
action uſed among friends at meeting and 


pf. 'Shelſpeare. King Chart 

8. To SHAKE off: To rid himſelf of g 10 fo 

ſrom; to diveſt of. Stilling flet 
To SHAKE. v. u. — 


I. To be agitated with a vibratory motion, 


>. ter. Milten, 
3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the 
body ſtill. | Shalſpeare, 
4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firm- 
neſs, Drydn, 

SHARE. / from the verb.] 
1. Concuſſion ſuffered. Herbert 
2. Vibratory motion. Addiſon 
4. Motion given and received. Aula 

SHAKER. /. from Sb te.] The perſon c 


thing that ſtakes Put 
SHALE. / corrupted for he.] A huſk; the 
caſe of ſeeds in ſiliquous plants. Statþ, 
SHALL. v. dfective. | rceal, Saxon. | It has 0 
tenſes but all future, and ſhould imperſed. 
SHALLO'ON.. / A flight woollen ſtuff, Sift 
SHA'LLOP. /. | chaloupe, Fr.] A ſmall boat. 


, Raleigh, 
SHALLOW. a. 

1. Not deep; having the bottom at no great 

diſtance from the ſurface. Bam, 


2. Not intellectually deep; not profound; 
trifling; futile ; filly. Milton, Adiiſm. 
3. Not deep of ſound. * Bars 
SHA'LLOW. / A ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; s 


ſhoal ; a place where the water is not deep- 


Heul. * 

SHA'LLOWBRAINED. 2.[ fallow andb¹ 8 + 

Fooliſh ; futile ; trifling. South, 

SHA'LLOWLY. ad. [from ſhallow. | 
1. With no great depth. Carew 

2. Simply ; fooliſhly. Sab ns * 


SHA'LLOWNESS. / {from ſballw.] c 
1. Want of depth. 0 
2. Want of thought; want of underſtand 
ing; futility ; ſilinefs. a 

SHALM. . [German.] A kind * 

ipe. ; 

SHALT. Second perſon of fall. 

To SHAM. v. n. | ſeommi, Welch, to chen, 

1. To trick; to cheat; to fool by 2 fraud; 
to delude with falſe pretences. Ki rue 
2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. I my 

SHAM. . 2 the verb.] Fraud; tick 
deluſion; falſe pretence; impoſture. _ 

SHAM. 4. Falſe; counterfeit; honey 


; 155 
| REP,” an.] Tit 
SHA'MBLES. I \ ſrannavlia, Italian] 
place where butchers kill er ſell * | 
a butchery. 3 
SHA'MBLING. a, Moving awkwar f 4 
| irregularly. | | . SHA 


am, Saxon ; ſefuemte, Dutch.) 
felt when reputation is.fup- 


to be laſt. Locle. 

4. The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame 3 diſgrace ; , 
” - ignominy- South, 
t g 3- Reproach. | Zeclus. 
wk 75 SAME. v. 4. „ [from the URL £ 
- | -» Tomake aſhamed; do fill with Thame. - 
and ; n; Cleaveland. Dryde, 
wa 1 To diſprace.. - Se. 
oo | 2 v. un. To be Seed. Ratei - | 
free SHUNMEEACED. ame and face.) | 
2 d̃eſt; baluful; cafily pa out of < capa; — 
Bp Staney. Addiſon. 
. BFA CEDLY.. ad [from Bamface. f 
1 Modeſtly; baſpfully. 


MAMEF. A CEDNESS. L. {from Ramefaced:) 
"ns | +: Modeſty ; baſhfulneſs; timidity. Dryden. 
** i L. a.. ſhame and full. ] Diſgrace- 


ul; ignominious ; infamous; A 
15 ton, 
— J inp oor ade LV. a. [from of] Diſ- - 


efully; ignominiouſiy; z infamouſly. Son. 
3HAMELESS, a. ¶ from ſhame] Wanting 


77 - ſhamez wanting modelty; n gern front - 
; the + leſs; immodeſt ; audacious. 80%. 
bath, SHA MELESSLY. ad. {from ſtamg! ene 
has no A dently--audaciquſly ; without ame. Hale. 


SHA 


SHA'PESMITH. /. [ Pape and fit.] One 
who undertakes to improvethe form. Gartb. 

SHARD. / ¶ /ehaerde, Friſick. 

1. A fragment of an earthen veſſel Shak. 
2. A plant; a chard. Daaden. 
Teac ſeems in Spenſer 10 ſignify a a frinh or 


Hai s 
A ſort of fiſh. 1 


SHA'RDBORN. a: [ bard and lere;) Born or 
produced among broken ſtones or pots. Shat. 
SHA'RDED. a, [from feard.] Inhabiting 
ſhards. ' | Shak ſpeares 
To SHARE. v. n. [Fceanan, Pcynan, Saxon. 
1. To divide; to part among many. | Swift. 
2. To partake with others, Spenſer. 
3. To cut; to ſeparate; to ſheer. 7 
To SHARE. v. . To have part; to have a 


dividend. Dryden. 
SHARE. /. { from the verb.) 

1. Part; allotment ; dividend. Temple. 

2. A part of the whole, Broxon. 


3. [reean, . The blade of the plow 

that cuts the groun Dryden. 
SHA'REBONE, Jo frare and bone) The os 
2  pubiz; the bone that divides the trunk _ 

the limbs. Verb 
SHA RER. / from are.] 


t. One who in or apportions toothers 3 


erled. SHAMBLESSNESS. from e oy, Im- a divider. 
Hwifl. pudence$ wat: of ſhame; 1 eit y. - 2. A partaker; one Who participates any 
boat. * +; [from fam} A" clieat ;/ an thing with others, Daniel. 
aleigh impoſtor. SHARK. /. | canis. LA Fi A, Latin] | 
SHA'MQIS.:/.r eee, Brett See cue 1. A voracious ſea fiſh. Thom ſor. 
o get e e. A kind of — goat. 3 2. A greedy artful fellow; one. who, fills 
Bam. | SHAMROCK, I. The Lriſh name for three- his pockets by fly tricks; | | "Yi fs" 2. 
found; ; leaved graſs. Spenſer. . z. Trick; fraud 1 petty rapine. . South. 
Adiijm, SHANK, / ceanch Saxon; /chentel, Dut.] T 0. SHARK. v. a. Node pick bs; haſtily or llily. 
Barn. 1. The: mu of the leg; that part + Sbakſpeares 
lat; 1 | which-redehes. from the ankle to the knee. To SHARK. v. n As „ ftw 
It deeps 2. The bone af the leg Sbatſpeare. 1. To play the petty Sek. L Eftrange. 
Bulls 3. The long part of ny infirument. Mox. . 2. To cheat; to trick." South. 
dle | SHANKED. 8 ant. J Having a SHARP, a: yeeanp, Saxon, 7 Dutch 4 
gout „ ſank?" AA 


SHA'NKER. / [chancre, French. Ji morbid 7 


1 Keen; piercing; having ic keen, edge 3 2 


haviag an · acnte point. Morus. 


Carew excreſcence. 5 Terminating in a Point or edge; not 

h . SHAPE! e. d, preter. op Sore: pal obtuſe .. Mgr. 
. and K Fryppan ai . J. Acute of i ni ingeniousz in- 

UE ou, 4 063 Aten =p ventive. e ©. 

lerſtand- 1 To — fo, mould with. reſpec? ta ex- 4. Quick, as of ſight.« or hearing; 1 — 
Herbe. tergal dimenſions. Harvey. | pr: ut not 


1 mulica 


ior, 


4 To: image; to c IS e Kere. noiſe z hot flat. 
o che . Jo wal — | \ 09 Zſahis. 2 Severe; harſh z hiting; farcallich; Seuth. 
a fraud; aa 2 emen 8b (aon . Severe; quick to An: crnelz; SE” 
Fn ny 2 erde Sulſpeare. * rig i zal E al paare. 
L Efro: by e trunk of the body. Addiſon. 9. 8 hungry; keen v upos A > fy 
d; trick; 1 — as moulded 1 = a 122 MAIosn. wt a0 41 TAXTNS fo 
e. L en, ie. z : adve... 8 
bee Al 88. a. — TY Wanting re- wy Fierce; ardent ;. ; <2 RT "IN Be. F 
3 — «ff Bun wanting ſymmetry of 13. Attentive; vigilant. 15 . b 
Hi © Done. + 13. Acid g biting z . e 5 
| AVELINESS - { 4 {from Gepe Beauty > the cold. „„ 
portion — form 11 Sethe nice ; witty; 5 . Digby.” 
— ica I's. [Among wor Maxvn. 
ad l N nic; 6 ens Je 


| "” Wy: mobld vit caſtii to e to 
. adjũſt 


- & Sour bay n ry ARCIngency + 


TI 


- aiſtepb4. ö 
6 Shrill ee the ear, mix 


— 


3˙8 { 
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SHA 


SHARP. I fem the ee 
1. A ſharp or acute ſound. . 


Shahſdeare. 


8 er. 
8 r Maur v. a. [from the noun.) To make 
Ben Jon ſon. 
2 SHARP, v. #, To play thieviſh tricks: 
| * 
Te SHA'RPEN. v. a. from ftarp.] 
.. Tomake keen; ee to — 


. To make ick, in nious, or acute. 
. 1 7 ty 5 Alban. 


a= 4 
——— oe geen 
— — en A EE — 


3. To make quicker of 'ſenſe. | + Dilton. 

4. To make eager or hungry. Tillotſon. 

J. To make fierce or angry. —_ 
6. To make biting, fareaRick, or ſevere, 

* Smith. 

7. To make Icfs flat; more e piercing to the 
cars. f Bacon. a 

8. To make "LOR | - cars 14 

re of A gel- 

ut rom Au] Pope. 

SHARPLY: $*- [from Arp.) A 


13 x. With keennefs; wich "good edge r 


3. Keenly ; acutely ;. 6 Fonſ. - 
4. AMliQively ; painf uhy. | Har, 
3. With quick 1eſs. ha win. | 
6. Judiciouſly; acutely; * 
SHARPNESS. [from rp. 
1. Keenneſs of edge or 1 g. 
— 24 T4 4 att on. 


45 2. Not obtuſeneſs. » 
23 Sourneſs without euflterenets.: Watts. 


4 Severity of language; are dagen. 


- SHARP-VIS AGED. a. " Tb bs and vice] 
Having a harp countenancc. - 

D SHA'TTER. ». @. | ſcheveren, Dutch} 
1. To break at once into many ee to 


© dfeale fo as to ſeatter che part "ru 
© 4. To diflipate : to make in of - ol 


and continued attention. 
be N v. 3, To-be: vroken, or ts 


4 72 into fra ET - Bacon, 
Vow. 4 2 1 8 Aue! One part 


once. 
HAT TERBRAINED, 2 
8 Mar rERT aTED. 
Agarttentive ; not con 


"SHA'TTERY. from ak] Diſunited ; 
ws compa ; = 8 many 


ee er. e part. pal. 
2 = Lr 


J 5 


4 — i : ” A 4 
—— — OI ey SE ꝓ— — 4 . 
. ra Arty — 


2. A pointed Weapon; a ſmall ſword ; Eg 


 SHA'VELING. /: 
SHA VER. / [from Ge. 


I, Severely; rigorouſly; rovghly. Spe, 


SHEAR. 
SHEARS. 


F. Painfulneſs; affliQtiveneſs. - — 
4 6. Intellectual WL ni A. 
7 ** nickueſs of e, ant 7 3 =p 
PSET. „ foary 7h. ger; 
« - vthemently defirous: © Sidney. 
 SHARP-SIGHTED. 4. H and ls, 
Having quick fight. Davies. Clarendon, 


e ices which is broken at 


e, and. 3 


SHEA RWA TER. . A fowl," Ain 
Woodwerd. © 


SHEATH. /. [ Taki 75 . of 
thing; e ſca " a wea 
"I ! Cleaveland and. Alliſon 
7 SHEATH. 
. a. From the now) 
Te SHEA THE, 1 , , Te 


2. 7 _ ge to the — Milton, 
3. To ſkim by paſling _ or lügheiy 


ing. 
4. To cut in thin ſlices. U 


F. To. trip; z to expreſs by extortion; . 


illage 
from Have A 
ed; a friar, or religious. ] * 


1. A man that tes N ſhaving, 
6 A man close attentive to his own inter. 


8 A robber; 5 nderer. Suff. 


Knolls, 
SHAVING. f 1 fone] A thin fie 


red off from Morti 
SHAW. cua, 4 Chae, Dutch 
| 3 — wood. * 14 
SHA'WFOWL. / 


and fordl.} An art 
| ficial fowl made . 


ſlisot at. 


SHA'WM. V [from ſebwane, Teutonic] x 


hautboy; a cornet. 


SHE, pronour. In oblique caſes ber. [4.9 
lb.) 


thick; 2 Saxon ; habe, old Eng 
1. The female pronoun demonſtrative; Je 
the woman — mentioned. Dm. 


2. It is uſed for a woman abſv 


" „ „her 


a Bacon, Pri. 
1 [17 <Pa Sx 
1. A bundel of ſtalks of corm bound toge · 


ther, 1 hel gre 


= | i1 Amy dundle-'or collecti 


7 SHEAL.. v. 4. To ſhell. Safe: 

* SHE AR. v. 4. preter. 1 or Hear; 
Part. paſſ. S.] Ice Nceamun, peynen,s _ 
1. To elip or cut by interception be 


two blades moving on a rivet. 15 


2. To cut by interception, 


To SHEAR. v. a. in navigation. Tondta 
indirect 2 11 


V Lfrom the wk F.q 


1. An inſtrument to cut, conſiſting of two 
5 moving on a pin. bal 


2. The denomination of the age of 
Martine 


4 1 (bd (34k 


3. Any thing in the form ofthe blades of 


2 in 


SHEARD. |. Crag, "hex Saxon.) A _ 


Commonly written fard:' 


Ane from ear] One that clips 
4. particularly 


wich ſhears, one that fleeccs 
— — ert. 
A'RMAN. F [cer and. man. no 


3 . 


ERSESEERS * SET . F > 83 A8 S7 


- 


” 
8 


| Wen from the. To ae 


| . ad. [from the adjeive.] Clean ; 
| . Milton 


. 10 let fall © 3 
| 455 ur Te le Ell ts parts Mortis. | 
SHED: 


nn | Samy. 
# "Fa — effufien; as, blood - Gl. 
nden . A per 1 
Pi wy eds. - 3 


Not now uſed. 
. — Dark. e es. Su Sax. 


| 

A. v. TY Lhep and bite. F< 
tt 

genres. 53 — A pert 


An reor. 75 [Keep and cot} 4A ee- en- 


e, 1 [ {Prep and fold] The place gee 


ee? L. and byob.] A hook 


faſtened to a by which 8 lay 
hold on the Lage) their ſheep, 


SHEE'PISH. a. {from foe ful; over 
3 


r diffdent. 
Locke. 


| SNEBPISHNESS. f {from fp 1 
Herbert. 


fulnes ; mean and 


PNAs TER. ad e. A 
feeder of ſhee ; Lr ; 3 Io 


BEEPSBTE. Ap und eye.] r 


ſuch as lovers caſt at 


e 75 | 
PSHEA'RING. uw | 
2 of 
when ſheep are ſhorn. South. 
| SHEBPWALK. / [ Gre and e Paſhure | 
Nn, Saxon, ] Pure; clear; un- 


for Rl 4 


Atterbury. 


| uick ;. at once, 
7, HERR. v. a. See Suna. 


To SHEER. v. #, To . to flip 


S'H E 


2. The linen of a bed. | Dryden, 
3. [ ecbeten, Dutch.) Sheets in a a thip are 
ropes bent to the clews of the ſails, which 
ſerve in all the lower ſails to hale or round 
off the cle of the fails ; but in topſails they 
draw the ſail cloſe to the yard-arms. Dic. 
4- As much paper as is made in one body. 
; Newton. 
5. A * complication or fold of paper 


in a 
6. Any thin 8 Jens 
ner: Hoy thing . [ feet and anchor. | In 


2 ſhip, is the largeſt anchor; which, in 
ſtreſs of weather, is the mariners laſt re- 


fuge, when' an | citraordinary Riff gale of 
wand ha 


7 SHEET, ». 4. {from the noun. ] 


I. To furniſh with ſheets. - | 
2. To enfold in a ſheet. 
3. To cover Ms a ſheet. . Shalkſ; 


„ SHERKEL. bel An ancient IEwidk 


coin eq to ur Attick en in value 
about 28. Sd. Cowtey. 
SHE/LDAPEE, -/. A chaffinch. 


SHELDRAKE. , A bird that preps upon 


E, - Nel res Saxon; 3 ff, Dutch. 
i. A ft fixe againkt a ff upporter, ſo 
nay chin g may be placed upon it. gaht. 
A ſand bank in the ſea; A rock * 4 
frallow water. - —_ 


3. The . is, analogically HBelves;; 


e 
SHELL. rn, rest, Saxony Aal 
Iabelle, ate ] 


1. The e hard covering of any ching; the 


external cruſt, Locke. 
2. The covering of a teſtaceous or cruſtace 
ous animal. Ben Tonſone 
3. The covering of the ſceds of ſiliquous 
plants; | Arbutbnoh, 
4. The covering of kernels. Donne. 


5. The covering of an egg. Shatſpeare. 
6. The outer part of a houſe. Addiſon. 
7. u is uſed for a muſical inan in 

| ++ Dryden. 


The ſuperficial part. l; 
\ To SHELL: ©. a. [from the noun.] To the 
out of the ſhell ; to ſtrip off the ſhell, 
To SHELL. v. 4. 
1. To fall off as broken ſhells. ' : Wiſe 
2. To caſt. the ſhell. 
SHE'LLDUCE. . A kind of wild duck. 
Mortimer. 
SHE'LLFISH. . [fell and is.] Fiſh inveſt- 
ed with a hard covering ; either teſtaceous, 
as ory; or cruſtaceous, as * 


SHE'LLY. a. [from gl, wy: + 
1. Abounditg with ſhe 

% ' . 2; Conſiſting of ſhells. - | 

: SHELTER. f..[T7cyld, a. Meld. Saxon}; 

ad and large * of 8 405. 4 


1. A cover from any external .injury t 
33 2 violet 


SH I- 


Volence. ; "Dryden. 
2. A protector; 2 defender; one 0 gives 
ſecurity. "Pſalms. 
. The tate of being covered; prote ion; 
ſecurity. Denham. 
To SHE'LL TER. v. a. . the noun.) -* 5 
1. To cover from external violence. Mz/tor. 
2. To defend: to pow to Peer with 


reſuge; to harbour. ' Dryden. 
3. To betake to cover. dtterbury. 
4. To cover {rem notice. So ta Proy. 
To SkiE L TER. „ . n en 
1. To take ſhelter. Aſilunm. 
- 2. To give ſhelter. Thomſen. 


SHE'LTERLESS.. a. {from ele-] Her- 
dontleſs; without home or refuge. Notbe. 
SHE'I VIN G. . | from Ne J Sloping 3 in- 
clining ; having declivit ende. 
SHE'L\ Y. a. | from Hef. } Shallow: roc 
full of banks. | een. 
To SHEND:  v. 4. preter. and part. pall. 
ent, | pcenvan, Saxon; 7. enden, Dutch. 
1. 10 ruin; to ſpoil. 489” -.. Drydbr. 
2. To diſgrace; to degrade 5\WUSne x to 
- reproach; ' 3 *Shobſpeare- 
3. To overpower; to cruſh. Wee 
SHEPHERD. 7 [Teeap, n hyp 
+ keeper, Saxon. Pceapahynor f 


1. One who rends yy c_ verge, 
*. 


2. A Hain; rural lover. Nalab. 
3. Oue who tends e compregation za 
| paſtor, \ Prior. 
SHE'PHERDESS. /. [from Kepler. A wo- 
man that tends ſheep; a rural lafs. Dryden. 
SHE PHERDS Needle, . 5 . Latin.] 


Venus, comb; an herb. 
SHE'/PHERDS Purſe or Pouch, {Bleſs paſt. 


- ris, Jatin.} A eee. [ 
 SHE'PHERDS Red. /. Teaſcl ; int. 


SHE'PHER DDISH.. a. [from t Re- 
ſem a epherd; —— pens ; 
paſtoral; ruſtick,.! - 2. Sidney. 

SHE'RBET. . [ Parbat, Krabick.) The juice 
5 1 or Oranges mixed with water and 


7 5 [pceand, - Saxon, ] The fr e. 
of broken carthen ware ryden. 
. SHERIFF. 2 [r cy negenepa, . m. from 
7 a ſhire, and ieve, ſte wan ] An 

3 to whom is-intruſted. in each | 
the execution of the la wVs. 2 30 Bacon. 


SHE'RIFFALTY. 
SHERIFFDOM. 75 [from feel The 


$1 


SHE'RIFFSHIP. 


SHE/RIFFWICK. J f the her 


79 
4 


SHE RRIS /. 
MERRIS Sa * Andaluſia in Spain. A 
SHERRY kind of _— wine. 
SHEW. See Suow. 


SHIDE.. / [from Fceadan, to divide, Saxon] | 


A board; a cutting. 


ELD J revo, Saxon. 
1. he Pops broad Wb b defenbive 


Amour held on he left arm to ward off 
blows. f Shakſpearer 


1 


ce or n | 


(from Xeres, a town of + 8 mia To be glolly. 


81 


1. Define) protection. 
3. One that a 
To SHIELD. v.a. | from the noun. be it by 
r. = — ſhield. 
& o de end; to protect ; to ech Smith 
4. keep off ; to defend againſt. Sed 
To- SHIFT, &. v. ni Pita, Runick, to change 
1. To change place Wootzard, 
2. bh o change; to give place to other things, | 


\ "8. mm 


Lock 
AJ. To change clothes, particularly the 
linen. Vat 1 


4. To Sud Nome err ent; to ack of be 
though with difficulty. ' "Daniel, 
5. To practiſe indirect methods, Rata f 

6. To take ſome method for ſafety. LE 

7 SHIFT. V. 4. 3 

1. To change; to Wer | gh 
520% T transfer from place to place, -Tuſ:r, 
3. To put, by ſome Expegicut- out KA, 


1 0 on, 
0 change i in poſition. © Ralrigh 


F. To e nge, as clothes. Shah pen 
6. To dreſs i in freſh clothes. Shih 
29. To Satt of Fo Leber; "ent by 
fome expedient "Ris 
SHIFT: a rom ccrn 3 
1. Expedient Forrl | or oh wth iy 
-* diffienl means. by I 
© +. Hfdirèct- e a; mean N 4 
vrecburſe. ee!!! e 
** N. Fraud; axtifice; Meri Dada 
| * Evaſion; eluſory . : 5 


5 5. A wyoman's under Hnen 5 i 

HVFTER. / [from ,t. One who pliy 

tricks; à Man bci N 2 

_ SHYF TI. Ess. 4. from /I. W my 
pedionts;, wanting means to'a@ or hve, 


Dierbon. 
sr LL dt of refhng, Sion, and Erſ 

»ſebe ing, Dute A coin of various nid 
iin dicerent times. It e 

>. % cle 
Sl U-LSITALII. A corrupt r plication | 
of ,, To ſtand i HTS BI, & t $ 

continue 2 Congrivts | 


t SHIN. af from . Nor familary; ut 
- *+frankly. 2 
SHIN. J [pernk,' Saxon ; be, O 00 
The. lerepart ef the leg. 569. wes | 


„ INE. v. Eh 1 foone, 1 iq N | 
fſomerin was - Fines, 7 7 jeu Ti 
Frman, Savon; A nt | 
24 * 7. To have bright veſplendence j j ol Sh 
3 t'gleamn, I 80 
, To be without clouds. . f 
2 J. SH 
4. To be gay; to be elend. vi 
5. To be beautiful. : 
6. To be eminent or conſpicnons. Ai | 
7. To be propitious. N 1 
8. To give light real or e is | al 
| t 
SHINE. ſ. [from the verb. - i 1 - 


I. Fair weather. | 
2. 5 e jſt aun 


South, 
pley 
Tilton 
8 Cle 
25 

erben. 
Erle; 
value 


Pence. 
Licks 
cation 
"to 


udiby Ws 


| ans 


* ebe ollow building, 


ul phraſes; 4 /bipboard, on feipboard, 
© 2, The plank of w/ſhip. 


* SHFPWREC v. d. from. the noun 10 
| 2 5 o deſtroy by daſhing en rocks or 


p To SHIRT. u. & {fromthe noun.] 0 


8 
& 7. [from e] Unwillingnef: to 


be able or familiar. Arbuthnot.. 
JNNGLE, , {/bindel, German.] A thin 
| to cover houſes. | Mortimer. 
SHINGLES. / Ceingulum. a * | 
| herpes that { reads itfelt round the 
3% 92 teh Arbuthmot. 
I'NY. a: [from ſeine}. Bright; ſplendid; 
en. 
Sill / rcip. Tei p. Saxon; ſclah. Dutch. 


n noting quality or adjunct, as 


e or office, as fleroardſbip. ' 1 
15 7 2 en, Dutch. I A 


4 


ſhip 


madle to paſs over the fea. with ſails. Watts. 
F 0, SHIP. 25 from the noun. ] Mt 4 


3, To put into a ſhip... Knaller. 


. To tranſport into a ſhip.” .  Shakſpeare.. 
BOARD. / [ and boards] © 


1. This word is ſeldom uſed but in adver- 
in a 


| N Pann i #xchiel. 
Mbox / C and ey. Boy that ſerves 
in a ip. C Shakſpeare: 
SHIPMAN. /. { ip and man.] Sailor; ſea- 
man. ; Shalfpeare. 


mall. "0, \ EW ; 3. 1 n 
| SHIPMASTER. 4 Maſter of the ſhip. Jona. 
. þ 


SHIPPING../; { from b.. 


1. Veſſels of navigation; flect.  Kalciyh. 
z3F 1 Pa e in a ſhip 5 * * 1 ” Fobn. 
| SHIPWRECK. / [ Ship and torech.Þ ) 

„ The deſtruction of ſhips by rocks or 
1 7 ig ul. 

& The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. Dryden. 
+ Deftru&ion; miſcarriage: 1 Tin. 


METH Shatſpeare. 


2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a wreck. 


5 Aen. 
To throw, by loſs, of the veſſel; be abr 
ſhipwrecked on a barbarous coaſt.  * S5 þ 
SHIPWRIGHT. /- L/ and weight. ] A 

builder of ſhips. Sbalſpeuj e. 


To 5 throw 


| SHIRE, % pein, from pcipan, to divide, 


- Saxon] A diviſion of the kingdom; a 


county; ſo much of the kingdom as is 
under one ſheriff. a Prior. 


Saxon. ] 


—_— 


| SHIRT. 7; {Bier Daniſhz' pegnc, poyque, | 


linen garmeat of a man 

7 | en. 

| r; 

to clothe as in a ſhirt. r'ydens 

* RTLESS. a, {from /eirt.] Wanting a 
N. N 2 


SHITTAH. 1 /. A ſort of precious _ 
SHITTIM. of which A made the 
greateſt part of the tables, altars, and. 
planks be onging to the tabernacle. The 
Wood is hard, tough, ſmooth, without 
knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows 
in Arabia. Calmci. 


| SHLTTLECOCK. % A cork ſtuck with fe- 


73, and driven by players from one to 
other with battledoors, . Celler. 


Dryden. >. 


1. To ſhake by violence. 


SH 0 


SHIVE. {.- | /chive, Dutch.) ; 
I. A flice of bread, | Sbalſpcare. 
2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina, eut off from 
the main ſubſtance. Boyle. 

To SHIVE. v. a. To break by one act into 
many parts; to ſhatter. Philips. 

Te SHI'VER. . n. ¶ ſchowven, German.] To 


4 


quake; to tremble; to ihudder, as with cold 


or fear. Bacon. Clæuueland. 
To SHILVER. v. n. [from .] To fall at 
once into many parts or ſhive. Wood, 
To SHIVER. v. a. To break by one act into 
many parts; to ſhatter. Philips. 
 SHI'VER. / {from the verb.] One fragment 
of many into which any thing is broken. 
| 1 Shalſpeare. 
SAHI'VERY. a. from faiver.] Loofe of cohe- 
rence; incompact; ealily falling into many 
fragments. Woodward. 
SHOAL.. J. [yeole, Saxon.) | 
I. A crowd; a multitude; a throng. Wall, 
2. A ſhallow ; a:ſand-bank. Abbots 
To SHOAL, v. =. [from the noun. } 2 
I. To erowd; to throng. Chapman. 
2. To beſhallow ; to grow ſhallow, Milton. 
SHOAL. 4. Shallow; obſtructed or incum- 
bered with banks. b 
 SHOA'LINESS, /. erg Haaliy.] Shallowneſs; 
frequency of ſhallow places. | 
SHOA'LY, g. [from u.] Full of ſhoals 8 
full of ſhallo places. Dryden. 
SHOCK. / [choc, French; ſchocken, Dutch. 
1. Conflict; ual impreſſion of violence 


violent cohcourſe. Milton. 
2. Concuſſion; externa! violence. Hale. 
3. The conflict of enemies. Milton. 


4. Offence; impreſſion of diſguſt. Young, 
. . old Dutch. ] A pile of ſheaves of 
6.17 3 3 5 Sandys. 
6. {| irom ag. | A rou . 
To Sock 4. [ ſebackes, Duich.] | 
Shatfpeare. 
2. To offend; to diſguſt. Dryden. 
To SHOCK. v. 3. To be offenſive. Addiſon. 
To SHOCK. v. x. [from the noun. ] To build 
up piles of ſheaves. Tuſſer. 
SHOD., lon ouch the pretcrite and participle 
paſſive of to ſboe. Tuſſer. 


Feoe, Saxon, ſchec, Dutch. | The cover of 

the foot. Boyle. 
7 HOE. v. 4. preterite 7 h,]; participle 
pallive, „ed. from the noun. ] 

1. To fit the foot with a ſhoe. Shabſpeare, 

2. To cover at the bottom. = Drayton. 
SHO'EBOY. J. [e and boy, ] A boy that 

cleans FT Lore 42. Swift. 
SHO'EING-HORN./: ¶ for and horns] ® 
1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admiſſion of 

the foot into a narrow ſhoe. | 

2, An; ching by which a tranſaction is faci- 

litate in contempft. SpeHator. 
SHO'EMAKER. /. (e and mater.] One 

whoſe trade is to make ſhoes, 


SHO'ETYE. : S Le and ge.] The ribband 
with which women tic ſhoes, _ Hudibrass 


r — —Y 


SHOE, J plural foes, anciently H PE 


8 


N 


— ————— 


» * 
ä—— — e - 
. ˙ A VV K tt om «,  OOCOCCOCOMMCOREENICS 


— 


| - SHONE. The preterite 


4 
& * 6 


S H 
SHOG. from Violeat concuſſi 
J. [from Rock.] on. 


To SHOG. v. @. To ſhake; to agitate by. 
ſudden interrupted 1 4 yon { 
Hine. 


SHOOK. The preterite, and in poetry 
ticiple — of ſhake. 0 
To SHOOT. v. a. preterite, 7 hoe; participle, 
es te [xceoran, Saxon. ] 
. To diſcharge any thing fo as to make it 
| fly with ſpeed or violence. Milton. 
2. To diſcharge from a bow or gun. SHA. 
3- To uſe in diſcharging or emittin 
4. To e from. a 
diſtance. Exod. 
5. To emit new as a vegetable. Mark, 
6. To emit; to 
7. Jo puſh ſuddenl 
8. To — — 
9. To fit to each other by plugs a 
workman's _ — 
10 To paſs through pit Dryden. 
To SHOOT. v. n. 


Dryden. 


1. To perform the act of T: 
2. To germinate ; to e in vegeta 
growth. 2 
3. To form itſelf into an ſhape, by — 

| ions from a radical {animes Burnet. - 
4. To be emitted. Watts. 


To paſs an arrow. =.  Addiſen, 
18 any Ging EF D 


2 = move ſwiftly al Dryden. 


o, To feel a quick glan pain. | 
- $HOOT. LJ. | from he verb. * 58 
I. The act or impreſſion of any thing - 
ted from a —_— > Bacon. 
2. The act of ſtriking, or en g to 
ſtrike with a miſſive weapon rey os 


any inſtrument. 
+ { Scheuten, Dutch. ] Branches iſſuing from 
the main ſtock. - _ Milton. Evelyn, 


SHOO'TER. / [from Boot.] Oge 9 | 


an archer; a ner. 
SHOP. / [pceop, Saxon. 
I. A place where any ing is is fold. Shalſ. 
2. A room in which man ures are car - 
tried on. Bacon, 


SHO/PBOARD. /. { fp and board. Bench or 


table on which any work is done. Scauth. 
SHO'PBOOK / | fbop and book.] 


which'a tradeſman keeps his accounts. Toenle. 


SHO/PKEEPER. 4 { up and deep. } A trader 
who ſells in a hop; not a merchant, who 
only deals by wholeſale. Aa ſon. 

SHO MAN. . | foop and mon. wh wy _ tra- 
PP ts 
— of fer 1 8 5 

SHORE, /. {pcojie, Saxon. N 

1. The A * of the fea. 5 bar. 


2. The bank of a river. 


* A drain: properly fewer. * 
* 7 8 . — to pr 7 The wh -: 
port of a building; a buttreſs.” 8 

4 ws SHORE. „ @. { /tbooren, Darch.7 
*. 1208 * to POR 4127 tte, 


1 


„ Abbot. * 


or thrull forth. Addiſon. 
Palms. © 


„ 2 4. [from ſbore.] Havi 
Carew, F A The participle ve of gh 
SHORT. . [Teeopr, —5 88 
-* Not long; commonly, not long enough, 
8 Pops, 
2. Not in ſpace or exten 
3. Not long in time or — 9 
4. Repeated by quick iterations, Snitz 
>: Not adequate; not equal.  Altif 
6. Defective; imperfect; not attaining the 
end; not reaching the intended point. Locke | 
7. Not far diſtant in time. Clarendiy, 
8. Scanty; wanting. 22 
9. Not fe ching a compaſs. L' fragt. 
To. Not going ſa far as Was intended. 
Þ | 
11. Defeive as to quantity. Doe | 
1% Narrow; coutracted. Burn. 
13. Brittle; friable. Walten, 
14. Not bending. 


83 


Toipedinlcrate ; to jet outs | Abbot. © 


. 2 


SHORTWIN DED. . 


— 
. 
8 * 
x < 
* Oo 


2. To ſet on ſhore. Not in uſe. 


Sls 


SHORT. / { from the adjefiv e 


account. 
Dridas 


SHORT. ad. Not lon 
To SHORTEN. v a. (rom foore.] 

| Jv pry Dork, either 1n time 2 
. 


er 


To ler. 2 
SHORTHAND. Sort and Band.] A 
thod of 88 a 


SHORTLIVED. 4 ¶ bart and Hee] Noth 
ing or laſting lon 
SHORTLY. « ad. (from Ber 23 * 
1. Quickly; ſoon; in a lit b 
2. In a few words; ; brief F 
eee 3 Fai! of from ſbo y 
— Borg either i in th 


5 — | 
— of words; brevity; _— 


3 Want of reach; want of capacity. 2 
4. Deſicience; imperfe tion. Glanvilh 
SHO'RTRIBS. 7 { fort and ribs.] The bv 
ſtard ribs, Wiſes, 
SHORTSIGHTED. 4, [hort and fight. 
r. Unable by the convexity of the eye tg 
Newton 
"Ur able by intellectual ſight to ſee * 
Denhan, 
SHORTSUGHTEDNFS8. / # fort and jt 
1. Defect of fight, proceeding from the cot 
vexity of the eye. 
Ed. Defet of intellectual ſi ht, Alia 
SHORTWA'ISTED.. + a. { fbort and u 


Having a ſhort bod | | 
RTY 7: Fort and wind} 


Shortbreathed : àſthmatick; oy 
uick and faint reciprocrations. g 
SHORT WINGED. . | fbort and voi. ] Hay: 
+ ing mort wings. Hawks are dined 3 
long and fbort=ringede” 5110 *. 


I Ll 


2. To contract; "od e iat 
. 9 to hinder from p 


. 
e 
— —— 

— — — —— oem 


$HO 8 H O 


mon? e [from r,] Lying vear ar the SHO'ULDERSHOTTEN. „ Cle and 
5 | eng ( J J Strained in the ſhoulder. n 


by — — he 
— —— — — 
= - — —.— 


__ ” - 

- * al has — => * 
—— == ——— d _ 
2 - ICT 


0 ; 
The e and proces el SHO'ULDERSLIP. ; and mo 
a jor. rk location of the. l Al.) 
2 N — . To SHOUT. v. #. To cry in triumph 5 XJ i 

6 . . ultation. Waller, 


SHOUT. /. A loud and vehement cry or tris 
81 or exultation. Knoller. Dryden. 
. SH ER. / {from Peat.) He who ſhouts. 


55 2 5 
p d Saxon. ] A filh. Carew. Dryden, 
e foot an YM pres of To _ v. & 4 pret. Jhewed and owe; 
7 reckoning. care. ſoowwen. Saxon. ſbowen, 
SHOTTEN, . [from gal. —.— | Dutch.) . An. 

3. To 2 chit to view. 3 


- = 
. art . reges Saxon; Tig, 2. To give proof of; to prove. Dryden. 
i 3. To ppbliſh; to make publick; to f phe: 
1. Te pen by main ſtrength. Sbakſpeare. claim. 


ES — — — — 
— — * — p : N : 6 * 

* ELIT —. — IR EST GT ̃ ea Oe I — — 

* — ——̃ = —— — 2 —˖— V — ——— 
— — — 2 2 2 * — — — — —  ———— * 2 1 * 

— 9 — ee oe an ins = =: 8 


2. To drive u boat by a pole that reaches to 4. To make known. * 
tde bottom of the water. | 8. To point the way; to direct. Swift, 
3. To puſh; to ruſh againſt. . | Ffrbuthnet. © 6. To offer; to afford. Deuter. 
", Ta SHOVE. v, ». _ „ P To To apo: to expound. Daniet. 
1. To puſh forward hefore one. Swift. oy ; to point out. Milton, 


2. To move in not 8 2 en 
. oer: to be in arance. Drydem. 
ww . 58 the verb.] The act of 2. Te have appearance; 12 Shakſp. 
- Swift. SHOW; /. [ from the verb. 


2 Fb „Dutch.] 1. A ſpectacle; ſomething . er 


27 — 42 conſiſting handle * to view for money. 
| . and broad blade with raiſed edges. Glan. | cape appearance. | 2 
77 SHOVEL, v. @, from the noun. * 3. 0 en | 


| us diſplay. G. ** 
1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel” * Shak, 4. Object — notice. _ Bu 
4, To gather ip great quantities. 3 8 = a appearance. Mi 


rr e SE. 


SHOVEL BOARD, a er ſhovel and board. 6. Semblance; likeneſs. Milton. 
— board on whic * play by flidi 7 * SpeciquſheldF plauſibility. Hhitgift. 
teces at a mark. Par ol 8. External apearance. _ Sidney. f 
live | „or Shovelard. ſ. . [from "> ona 9. Exhibition to view. Shahkſpeare. WM 
iſo A bird; the ſpoo nbill 10. Pomp; magnificent ſpectacle. B. 
| N öden, 15 : {for Bock. . 5 Phantom; not Dryden, 
dow, ; Shakſpeare* - Repreſentative action. Auliſon. 
Pape, SHO * [ /eude, Duteh; ꝓceoldan, —— SHOWB EAD, or Shewbread. ff. r ſhow arkd 


bis is a kind of auxiliary verb uſeg in the rad. Among the Jews, loaves that-the 

© conjunRtive mood, of which the fi tion prieſt of the week put every Sabbath da 

i not eaſily fixed. upon the golden table before the Lord. 

SHOULDER. "a [Teuldne, Saxon; Ger, They were covered with leaves of gold, 
and were twelve in number, repreſentin 


Bau iN, 1 which connects the arm to the twelve tribes of 1ſracl. They ſerved 25 
ill. the Sbalſpeare. them up hot, and took away the ſlale ones, 
he by 2. The . joint of the fore leg of <dible which could not he eaten but by the prieſt _ 
iſeman, * ä Addiſon. alone. This offering was accompanied with 
] nh Rr of the backs Dryden, frankincenſe and ſalt. . Calmet. 
eye td are uſed as emblems of SHOWER. . { ſchure, Dutch. 
iy 3 * Shabſpeare. 1. Rain ei moderate or 2 E w 
far, rif a prominence. * 2. Storm of any thing falling thick. P.. 
haben To SHO — from the noun.] 3. Any very en Vemaes + P's 5 
Wl 1 Topuſk with iuſo ce and violence. To SHOWER. », a. (from the noun.] | + * 
he colt | Spenſer. . . To wet or drown with rain. Milton, 
ij bee LT. 3 „„ > oro der. 
f oulder and belt To ibute or ſcatter with t libera- - | 
— Abele that comes e ſhoulder. 1 ki 12 Wotton. | 
Pepi. Dryden. To HO WER. v. n. To be rain : 
bor? $0ULDEBLADE. The ſcapula; the SHO'WERY. 0. { from bote v. Rainy, Bacon. 
1 * Plate bene to-which t arm is connected. SHO'WISH, or Showy. 4. [from . 
mk Mo'VLDer Job. x: Splendid; gaudy. Swift. 
an ade] One e ae, — — Corey nooks re, pal, of . 
or one SHOW t. . 
my . 0 ty, Euhibited- [ pre and paſl, To Ar] : 


* 8821 , » Sbabſpeare, - 


* 


3 SHRANK 


lous, or vibratory found. 


' To SHRINK. . u pret. 7, 


8, To withdraw as from danger. Dryden. 
$ E246 35 5 


r AAAS > pI a —— g — 
— 3 —— 2 — — — — ͥ nn ——— 
7 1 k 
« - 
2 = 4 
* . 
na 
I, 


x.] 


Tillotſon. 


SHRE' WD. V. ad. [from red.] 
. Miſchievouſly ; deſtructively. 
ent, 

3. With good gueſ. 
SHRE'WDNESS /. [from re ].]. 
. Sly cunning ; archneſs. | Shokſpeare. 
2. Miſchievouſucſs; petulaice. 
SHRE'WISH. 4. — Grete. ] Having the 
qualities of. a 

clamorous. 


Motton. 
Soutb. 
-» Lacke. 


Sal rare. 


SHREWISHIL. V. ad [from frewwfo ] Petu- 


lantly; peeviſhly ; clamorouſly; frowardly. 


| Shaeſpeare. 
WISHNESS. /. \fronm\{ſiberei/2.) The 


.- qualities of a ſhrew; ſrowardnels; petu- 


lance; clamorouſneſs. Sbal geare. 


falſely ſuppoſed 


With thoſe of any other mouſe. 

To SHRIEK. v =. | ftriegar, Daniſh; ſeric- 
ciolare, Italian. ] Fo er: 
with anguiſh or horrour; to ſcream. - Dry. 

SHRIEK. / [ Arier, Daniſh; ſericcio, Italian,] 


An inarxtichlate cry of anguiſh or horrour. 


Dry. 


BHRIFT. /. Creſuꝑr, Saxon.) Confeſſion made 


to v8 prieſt. Rowe. , 


SHRIG HT, for foricted. - Spenſer, 
SHRILL, a. Sounding with a piercing, tremu- 


| Shalſpeare. 
To SHRILL v. . [from the adjective.] lo 


pierce the ear with quick vibrations of 
f N 1 \. Spenſer. Fenton. 
SHRVLLY” ad. [ſrom ſprill.] With a ſhrill. 5 
6 . To SHRUG. v. a. To contract or draw up 


noiſe. 


" SHRULLNESS. /. [from f6rilt.]. The quality 


of being ſhrill, 


 SHRIMP., { [ ſchrumpe, a wrinkle, German.] 


Careto. 


1. A ſmall cruſtaccous fiſh. 
2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. Sha#ſp. 
SHRINE. /. [pcqun, Saxen; /crinjuer, Latin. 
| A cafe in which ſomething ſacred js repo- 

ited. 72 


Jorunken. Fenincan, Saxon. 


IT 
ſhrivel; to be drawn tagether by ſome in- 
power. | 


South. : 


SHROVUD. / [Cyeſud, Saxon. ] 


CW; froward; petu antly 3 


SHRE'WMOUSE ( [Tema pa, Saxon. K 
mouſe of which the bite is 
venemous; her teeth being equally harmleſs 


| ery out inarticulately _ 


Vati. 
forunk, or forank ; 
rticiple br 7 SHUFFLE. » 
. To contract itſelf into leſs room; to 


8 HU 
2 


ing or contracting the body. 
8 


Hrun ted. Lo make to ſhrink. 


SHRINK. / Slalſheare 


from the verb. 


I. Cortugation; contraction into leſs com- 


* 8. 0 : . ood: J. 
2. Contractiom of the body from * 
ö horrour. 8 Daniel. 
SHRI'NKER. / [from int.] He who 
ſhrinks. 3 os 

Te SHRIVE. v. a, ſ[reupan, Saxon.] To 
hear at confeſſian. . * Cleaveland, 
To SHRIVEL. v. 2. { ſehrompelen, Dutch.) 
To contract itſelf inte wrinkles, Arbutbug, 
Tv SHRIVEL. v. a. To contract into wrinkles, 
| Dr wden, 


 SHRIVER. . from forive.] A confeſſor, 
| Shakſpearg, _ | 


Not m uſe. 


1. A ſhelter; a coy 
2. The dreſs of the 


* Af. 
3 windingſhret. 


| Sbaiſ ears 


3. The fail ropes. | 


1. To ſhelter; to cover from danger as an 
agent. Kroll. 
2. Ta drefs for the grave. Donn. 

8. Aloe to dreſs. 

4. To cover or conceal. Ailiſon 
5. To defend to protect. Waller, 
Te. SEROUD. v. 2. To harbour; to take 


ſhelter. 5 Milian. 
SHRO'VETITDE. ſ. [from ſbrove the 


SHRO'VETUESDAY, F preterite of f 
The time of confeſſion ; the day before 


| Aſhwedneſday or Lent. Tuſſe. 
SHRUB. /. LTepibbs, Saxon. ] 
I. A buſh; a {mal} tree. Licht 
© 2, Spipit, acid, and ſugar mixed. 1 
SHRU'/BBY. a: [from /arub. j , 
I. Reſembling a ſhrub. Afortimer, 
2. Full of ſhrubs; buſhy. Milten, 


SHRUFF,-/. Droſs; the refuſc of metal tried 
by the fire. | Did, 
To SHRUG. v. n. { ſchricten, Dutch, to trem- 
ble.) To expreſs horrour or dillatisfacion 
by motioa of the ſhoulders, or whole body. 


Donne. Swift, 


| Hudibras. 
SHRTUG. / ¶ from the verb.] A motion of the 
ſhoulders uſually expreſſing diſlike or aver: 
ſion. Cleveland. Swift 
SHRUNK. The preterite and part. paſſive of 
" forink. {Lind | 
Sa U'NKEN. The part- paſſive of forint. i 
To SHU'DDER. v. «. { ſchudren, Dutch. Le 
quake with fear, * with ayerfion; 1 
peng, Sum abv 
ſtle, a tumult.] | 


1. To throw inte diſorder to agitate th. 


Bacon. multuouſly, ſo as that one ching takes the 
Place of another. 


e 
; 4 T0 


J., To expreſs fear, horrour, or hin, by 


. To fall back as from danger. . 
To SHRINK. v. a. part. paſſ. run}, ſorank, be 


| Shalſpeare, Pope, 
To SHROUD, », K. [from the noun.) | 


SHY 


ge the or of cards with 


Bacon. 


| = & to — other. 


| 3 fraud. | | Locks. 
| Take! to diveſt. | Shakipeare. 
4 1 form e or fraudulently. 
by | -  Howel, 
FF LE. v. . 4 
fon throw the as into a-new order. 
' Granville. 


2. To play mean tricks; to practiſe frauds ; 
to evade fair queſtions. | South. 
4. To itruggle; ; to ſhiſt. Shalſpeare, 
4 To move with an irregular gait. Sap, 
b rl. je {from the verb. ] 
1. The act of difordering things, or mak- 
| og = take 8 the Place ef each 


Bentley. moiſture. Wiſeman. 

L' Elis ange. 'SICE. /. [ fix, French. ] The number fix ar 
: and cap. | A dice. Dey PENS 
l in a hat. SI CE. ad. Such. See Svcn. Shen ſer. 
5 Arbucbnot. SICK. a. Teoc, Saxon; /ieb, Dutch. ] 
| bc 1 1. ER. ; 1 He who plays 1. Afflicted with diſeaſe. - Cleaveland, 
tricks or fl 2. Diſordered in the organ of digeſtion; ill 
: SUFILINGLY. Fad, [from forflle.] With in the ſtomach. 4 
0 2n irregular gai Dryden. 3. Corrupted. Shakſpeare. 
SHUN. v. a. 8 Saxon.) To a- 4. Diſguſted. 9 
\ voich z to decline; taendcavour: to eſcape; To SICK. v. n. from the noun. ] To fickenz 
| to eſche rp. Waller. to take a diſeaſe. Not in uſe. Shatſp. 
a u s a (rom frun.] Inevitable ; un- To SI'CKEN, v. 4. from iel. * 
; avoidable. ; hat hears. 1. To make ſick; to diſeaſe. Pr 


+ SHUT.-v. a. preterite 7 Hut; part. paſl. 
bit. [Tercran, Saxon ; /ebziten, Dutch.) 


4 10 exclude; be W4As fat Goin bis own 


. 

/ 1. To cloſe ſe as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 
. greſs; to make not open. Milton. 
e 2 To encloſe ; to conſine. Galutjans.. 
1 3. To proþibit ; to bar. Aiden. 
j 

. 


5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 


Deuteronomy. 


© wil 


® miſſion to, Loc te. 


7 Wy To, Suur up. To e: to make i imper- 
n 1908... . Raleigh, 
{ . Te Suvr up. To conclude. Knolles. 


To SHUT. v.n, To he cloſed; to cloſe itſelf: 


0 

J. HUT, fart. adj. Rid; clear ; free. L'. 
f. SHUT, / from the verb.] | 

p. 1. Cloſe; act of 1 . Dryden. 
1 2. Small door or cover. _ Wilkins. 


SHU'TTER..{. {from out] 
1. One that W 
ft e "RO Dry. 
chietſpole, Dutch; ſtatul, Iſlan- 
th dick.] The —— with which the 
reayer ſhoots-the croſs threads. - Sandys. 
N COCK, F [See SHITTLECOCK. ] 


A cork kuck with athers,and Wren back- 
* Ward, 


Fs 


above, Dutch; ifo. Italian? 


y- A Referved ; not __ ; not free of be- 
he Saviour, 1 K * ©: 75 Ani ton. + 
a . l wary; ; charys. / - (Hudibrar, 


A, 


f. o remove, or introduce, with ſome ar- 


1 beuſe. f Dryden. 


je 6. To Sur out To exclude; to deny ad- 


„ e _ in the 459, and ſhut at 


forward. - — + 4 „ 


81D 


3. Keeping at a diſtance ; unwilling to 
approach. | Nerris. 
4. Suſpicious; Pl os unwilling to ſuffer 
near acquaintance. Soutbern. 


SI'BILANT. a. | fioilans, Latin.) Hiſſing. 


H. ow. 
SIBILA'TION. F {from bilo, Latin.] A 
hiſſing ſound. acon « 


S!CAMORE, Sb L e Latin. Am 


Peacham. 
To SI'CCATE. v. a. 5 Latin. ] To dry. 
SICCA!TION. /. [frem Seas) The ad "if 
drying. 
SICCI'FiCK. a. [ ficczs and, Lat.) cauſing 
dryneſs. 
SUCGL LV. / ¶ feccite, French; | fiecitas, from 
ficeus, Latin] Dryncſs; aridity ; want of 


2. To weaken ; to impair. 
To SI'CKEN. v. . e's | 
. To grow ſick; to fall into diſeaſe: Bar. 
2. To be fatiarod ; to be filled to diſguſt. 
Shalſpeare. 


. To be diſguſted, or diſordered, with ab- 


eech Dryden. 
4. To yu weak © decay ; to g 


SI'CKER. a. ſ ficker, Welſh ; * , Dutch 
Sure; certain ; firm. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
SI'CKER. ad. Surely ; ; certainly. Spenſer, 
SI'CKLE. /, {Ficol, Saxon; fichel, Dutch; 
from ſccale, or ſculo, Latin. J The hook with 
which corn is cut; a reaping hook. South. 
SI'CKLEMAN. from jickle.] A rea 
SVYCKLER. f Shak ſpeare. Sandys. 
SI'CKLINESS, J [from ict y] Diſpoſition ts 
ſickneſs; habftual diſeaſe. Graunt. 


SI'CKLY. a. m eb. 
1. Not healthy; not ſound; not well; 


SU'CKLY. ad. 8 fick. ] Not in health. Shak. 
h 


ſomewhat diſordered. Dryden. 
2. Faint; weak ; languid. Prior, 


To SI 'CKLY.v. 4 [from the adjective.] To 
make diſeaſed; to taint with the hue of di- 


ſeaſe. Not uſed. Shalſpeare. 
SI'CKNESS. , from cl.] ys 
T. State of being diſeaſed. Shalſpeare. 
2. Diſraſe; malady. | Watts, 


3. Diforder in the organs of digeſtion, 
SIDE. /, [ride Saxon; ide, Dunk] 


. - The * . anima fortified by the ribs. 


— A 
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ric fright - left. - 

4. Margin; edge; verge. 

* Any ching of'ls local wr any 
Party; intereft ; faction; ſect 


. ſition to another: Tilhtſen. 
* E % 

1. Lateral. 5 .. b Exodus. 
2. Oblique; indirect. * 


To SIDE. v. . [from the noun-] 


1. Ty lean on one ide. Bacon. 
2. To take A Hey; ; to Engage in a faion. 
Sæui 


SIDEBOARD. . 45 fede and brd. The f 
table on which convenitentes are placed for 
thoſe that eat at the other table. Dryden. 


SIG 


ba SIGH, v. u. [Tican, eedxan, 
. J To emit — So 


4 2 GH, v. a. To lament to mourn, 
| Spratt Pri, 
7. Auy part placed in contradiſtinQion or 


from the verb.] A violent 
ble 2 [fron of breath WS * SI 
retained, as in ſadneſs. 


" SHO /. 28d b 5 Sax _ % e Dh, 
f Perception by ſenſe - 1 


ng. 
2. Open view; a Sewation in which : 
obſtructs the ©) ve. ; 755 
2+ AR of ſeeing of beholdng. - Dryden, 
oy Ps knowledge. Wale, 
8 Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. 6 

6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or oth 
| pointyfixed wo guide the eye; 85, te gh 


'SYDEBOX: / [| id: and ber.] Seat for the la- of @ quadrant. , 

dies on the fide of the theatre. "Pope. . Spectacle; ſhaw; lng werden 
SFDEFLY. V An inſect. Derbam. - ſeen. Sing, 
To SIDLE. v. n. from fide.] SI'GHTED. a. [from fight. ] Seeing in a pur. 
1. Togo with the body . way. ticular manner. It is uſed only in compoſ, 

3 Sri. tion; asquick _ Jo feed 

0e lie onthe ide. .. SYGHTFULNESS. , ae and fal] 
Wörter, a. { fide and long.] Lateral; ob- Perſpieuĩty; clearnefs — ſi Sidney, 

be ique ; not in front; not dire e SI'GHTLESS. a. from fight. | 

SPDELONG. ad. 1. Wantin kel; blind. Piya 

7. Laterally ; obliquely; net in porſuit; 2. Not N offenſive to the eye; un- 

not in oppoſition, -- - pleafing g to look at. ay 
© 2. On the fide. Tach. SI'GHTLY. a. [from bt. Pleaſing to 


99 800 Sce CIDPER XR. | 
Ad. a. [from Alus, 2 | Starry : 
f Milton. 
 SIDERATED..c: js: [from ſiderates, Lat.] Blaſt- 
ed ; planet-ſtruc Brown. 
4 5 10 N. / ¶ Ader ation, French; ; ſederatio, 
Latin. ] A fudden mortification ; a blaſt ; a 


ares W. ſenſe. Ray. 
: SI'DESADDLE £{ ſaddle. } Awoman's | 


* feat on horſeback. 
SIDESMAN. , | fide and an.] An alliſtant 
El the church-warden. | | . 
SIDEWAYS. from fide and Tay, or 
SIDEWISE. J. A. Leah: ; on one ſide. 


s 2 'þ Mutes. 
I GE. French. 
1. The 1 of beſctting a fortified place; 32 


Ea Knolls. 

= * Any continued endeavour to gain poſſeſ- 

Bon. Dryden. - 
3. Seat; throne. Obſolete. Spenſer.” 


4. Place; claſs; rank. Cd, Sap. 


. Stool. Boron. 
75 SIEGE. U. 4. Lare, French. ] To beſiege. 
Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
SIEVE. /. from i Hair or lawn ſtrained 


upon à hoop, by which flower is ſeparated 


from bran ; a boulter; a ſearce. bas, 
7 SIFT. . 4. [Fi » Saxon ; fiften, Dutch 
1. To-. ſeparate by a fieve. HW atten. 
1 To ſeparate ; to part. Di xden. 

3. To examine; to try Hos acre 
S7 TEA BC from n i 


2 $ 1 Yee by the* Saxons for victory: as 
*. © Sighert, amous kor victory: : * victo- 


'Gibjen. 


eye; ſtriking to the view. 


Addiſon, 
SIGIL. fe {fogitham, Latin. ] Seal. 


SIEM: Se | fagne, French; ey” Ina Latin.) Dog 


. A token of any thing ; that by IN 
any thing is ſhown, Hooker, 

a. A wonder; a miracle. Exzchiel. Miltm, 
3. A picture, or token hung at a door, to 
give notice what is ſold within. Don 
4. A monument ; a memorial. Number 
F. A conſtellation in the zodiack. Deda. 
6. Note or token without words. Luk, 


7. Mark of diſtinction; cognizance. Mill” 
8 8. Typical repreſentation; ſymbol. 


9. A ſubſeription of one's name; 1 a bgn 
TION. ? L Latin 9 ; 
0 SI v. a. Y | 
r. To mark. of | | Sbaiſpean, 
— L finer, Fr. To ratify by hand BY 


3: To betoken ; to ſignify; to gte 
ically. 

SS K onal, French: ſennale, 8 

Notice 4 by ſome action; a = 

gives 3 : 5 1 _ 

SI'GNAL.. @. | /ignal, rench. ] Eminent; 
morable; remarkable. — 

SIGNA'LITY. / 3 ore enen © 2 
ſom<thing remarkable or memorab 


Sonar. . N 1 : 
make eminent; to make remarkable. 
STN. LV. af. {from /iqnal } | 


- remarkably ; memorably. South, 
SIGNA'TION, /..[from 2 Latin] — 
... given; at betokening. 


W* .- 


N 8 BB 


SI NATURE 7 


- 


Arens wm. 


. 
enn a0Tq4 


r WS 4 @ 2 89 © ww 


- a = 


S „ „4 


rr 


1. The act of 
| ". Mig expreſſed by figns or words. 


2 5 


7 ON! 


10 Eh v. 1. To expreſs 


| plants; by by which 

quay uſe is _ 8 5 
dra m 

dae 2 
guiſh 


different ſheets. 


| GNATURIST. {: (from ] Onewho 
810 N (f ſignature. 


holds the. 


GNET. nette, wo A ſeal Minter 
Ned Fat 'of a king. 8 
| SIGNVFI re: 


5 —— the ex- | 
A . 
N * or e in an emi- 


nent _ Hooker . 

4 Im 1 8 * 
$1GNFFICANTLY. 

a0 1 gage tag, 
SIGNIFICA i rin. 
1 known by ſigns. South. 


Holder. 


| SONTFICATIVE. . L- Maß. French; 


from 
1. er external aun. Frerres. 


expreſſive. Camden. 
eon 5 


v. a, „Latin. 
1. . — 
4 9 ee on ex 4 Shakſpeare. 
; towel . Taylor. 
e known 3 2 declare. — 
1 br 


rt teens alan.) Le Loe 


| SONPOST. f = nd 0 This wan 


which a fi han 
SU'KER, . — ad. 
See SICKER. 


Zim e 


Tren fer] Seh: ſafe | 


LINCE, 7 [ flence, French; n Lat. 
1. The ſtate of holding Peace. — 


* Habitual I tagiturgity j Joquacity. 5 


NR „ 6 rom i one: 
"Fr 5 * 0 


d N 3 a. | fens, Latin. 1 


a ng 


SILKWEA'VER. / 6 
whoſe trade is to weave ſilken ſtuffs, Dryden. 


LIE. b enn ner; 


old peace; ; to ava to 
Car endon, 


8 ! Fr 
4. To ſtill. 


ot ſpeaking; mute. -  ®Pſatims. 
2. Not talkative; not loquacious. Brome, 


4 Still; having no noiſe. Milton. 
4. Wanting e cacy. Raleigs. 

$. Not mentionin | | 77 

SULENTLY. ad. (from filent.] * 


2. Without noiſe. 
3. Without mention. 


SILYCIOUS. a. {from Akne, OT 


of hair: properl 
e a. 


Cilicious, 


„Les.) Haley; ful 


SELIGINOSE. 4. f fliginoſus, Latin. Made of 
fine Die. 


wheat. 


SPLISUA. /. fLatin.]. 


ich fix make a ſe 


1. A carat, of I; 
„ huſk, cod, or ſhell uch 


2. The ſced-v 


OSE. 1 a. [from -Ing. 
* LIQUOUS: al a 
SILK. / {yeolc,-Sazon. 
1. The thre thread of the worm that turns alert 


Allgva, Lat. Hav- 


. ard to a butterfly. Shakſpeare. 
2. The tuff made of the worms thread. 
' SFLKEN. a. from | Kul, 
4. pa 
1 EN, « [fron Fog Milton. 
2. Soft; tender. Fals. 


3. Dreſſed in ſilk. e. 


| ' - SIEKMERCER. V umd mere deal- 


er in ſilk. 
Cu — One 


SI'LEWORM.7. [/ and zw.] The worm 


that ſpins ilk. 2 Dryden. 
SILKY. «. [from fil M | 


I. Made of hs 
2. Soft; Shak peare. 
SILL. / 0 por ſulle, Dutch.] The tim- 
ber or at the foot of the door. Sit. 
SPLLABUB. /. Curds made by milking upon 
Wotton. 

fimply ; ſool 


Dry Ms 


| SYLLIN ESS. (foot filly. ] Simplicity; weak- 


neſs; harmleſs folly. 


L* Ben 
"EG a. [ ſelig, German.] 


Harmleſs; innocent ; inoffenfive ; plain; 


„dag 


2. Weak; helpleſs. Spenſer. 


3. Fooliſh ; witleſs. Watts. * 
SYVLLYHOW. {. reg, happy, and keope:] 


The membrane that covers the head of the 


fetus. Brown. . 


SILT. /. Mud; ſlime. H ale. 


d SPL VII « [from / Aa, Latin ] Wen | | f 


of woods. Dryden. 
SILVER. /. [reo pen. n, Saxon; liver, Dutch. ] 
1. A white and hard metal, next in weight 
to 4 * Watts, 


2. Any thing of ſoft fplendour. © "TY Az 


- 3- Money made of ſilver. 


ER. 42. n ; 
SILVER. . 5 


Muller. 


s as are of the pulſe kind. Dia. 
od, cee ee, 
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1. Made of ſilver. Erngßt. 
2. White like falver, — Spenſer. 
3. Having a pale luſtre. . Shove are. 
4. Soft of voice. e 


To SILVER. v. a. [from the noun. 17? 

1. To cover ſuperficially with ſilvęr. SL 
2. To adorn with mild luſtre. Pope 
SI'LVERBEATER../., Aer awd tout FOne 

that foliates Mver. oyle. 
SULVERLY. ad. from /ifver.], With the ap- 

| ance of ſilv Sbalſpeare. 

811 ERSMITH. 75 [tor und; eich. ] One 

that works in . a 
SULVERTHISTE = 
SILVERWEED. ** Plans LE 
SI'LVERTREE. / { convcanpedendron, 

A plant. 
SULVERY. a. 1 PETR. wah 


filver.. - : 
. A wonlan 8 rabe. 


MAR. rne, Fre 
o F [ne 5 ruten. 


SUMILAR. 4. 1 ee, Fr. from . 
SUMILARY. } 10 | 


1. Homogcnous 3 . one part e an- 


ether. Bey le. 


2 Reſembling; having reſemblance. Yate. | 


SIMILA'RITY J [from jaxilar. | Likeneſs ; _ 
_ uniformity. ' Arbuthnot. 
SUMILE. {. [ mile; Latin. 1A n 
which any thing is iluſtrated or aggrandize 

Shaiſpeare. 

SIMFI.ITUDE. J {./ooilitude,, Latin. 
. 1. Likeneſs; reſ- ce, Bacon. South. 
. Compariſon ; ſmile. Wotton. 


ae arond-. 


with a convex edge. Sec CIME TER. 
SLIMMER. 2. u. To boil gently; to * _ 
. a gentle hiſſing. 


- SIMNNEL. / [ /imnellus, low Latin.) .A kind of | 


ſweet bread or cake. 

SI MONY./. monie, Fr. / 
crime of buying or ſe; 
ments. 

To SUMPER. 2 
to keep holiday. Itinner. ] To ſmile; gene- 
rally to ſuule fooliſhly. Sidney. 

SIMPER. /. | from, the Verb.] e. 1 — 

rally a fooliſh ſmile. Hope. 

* a. | implex, Latin. 


de, Latin. ] The 
© Garth. 


Plain; arth ſs; . 3 ning; 
ooler. 18. 
SI'NDON:j. | Lat.] A fold; a wrapper. Bam: 


ebe barmleſs 
2 Uncompounded; | anmiogled; ſingle; 
only one; plain; not complicated. Watts. 
| 3. Silly; not wiſe; not cunning. Proverbs. 

SUMPLE. /. { fmpley Fr ] A ſingle ingredient 


in a medicine; a drug; an herb Tom plc. 
To SIMPLE. v. . To ather Hm ples. Garth. 
SI'MPLENESS.,{. from imple, ] The qua M 
of being ſimp i 255 pu 1 
SILMFPLER. / (from 7 inple & In pliſt; an 
herbaliſt. 
'SEMPLESS f © f lift: Fr.] sern l. 
lineſsg. folly. Obſolete. er. 
SEMPLETON. /. | from 251 A ff mor- 


| tal; a trifler; a fooliſ fellow, r 
1 ak 58 [i ne , Latin. ' 


Latin 2 | 


WW, oadwward. 


g church prefer- 


.. J renpe, Saxon; 


8 IN 


1. Plaigngſs; artleſineſs; not fi 25 
Than Not deceit. nn an 
2. Plainnels; nat abſtruſeneſs. Fo 
* 36 Plainneſs; not finery.  Drydg. 
© Ding! cheſs; nat compoſition; ſtate of be. 

ing uncompounded. b 
5. Weakneſs ſillineſe. — 
SIMPLIST. T {from hin ple. One Kan 
ſumples. Breu 
NW MPLY.- 2d, {from ſenpls.) 
1. W een 8 ſubtiky; plainly; 
artleſsly. | Milton, 

addition. 


2. Of itſelf; 3- WI a or » Hooker, 
3-  Merely; ;. ſolely. 
4. Foolithly; "i oy” mY 
81 MULAR. { (from ſimulo, Fats, Ore the 
counterſeits. Sbolſenr: 
SIMULA'/TION. . 1 e, Latin.] That 
part of hy pocrify bien pretends that to be 
- ich. is. not. Bacon. 
SIMULTA'N EO Us. 2. 71 femultancus, Latin,] 
Acking together; exiſting at the ſame time, 


5 ee 
SIN. 2 (ry. Savon.) ; 
1. An ack againſt vil ifs of God; 95 
lation of the laws of religion. Shalſpear: 
2. Habitual negligence of -religion. Watt, 
To SIN. v. a. [from the noun. 225 
* To neglect the laws of religion; to vo- 
late the laws of religion. - Pſalms, 
2. To offend againſt right. Sbatſþ-ark 
SINCE. ad. [formed by contraction from 
ſitbence, or ſitb thence, from ride, Saxon.) 
1. Becauſe that. Licks 
2. From the time that. Pope, 
3. Ago; before this. Sidney, 
SI'NCE. prepoſi ion. After; reckoning from 
ſome time paſt to the time preſent: as, ſince 
the r eftoration. Dryin 
SINCERE. 4 ſtnceras, Lat. e ] 
T. Unhurt; N | Dryden, 


2. Pure; We Attrrbury, 
3. Honeſt; undi bling; ane 


SIN CE RELY. at; [ from /incere. ] Hon 
without hy pocriſy. 

SINCE'REN 1588. 

SINCERITY, * 1 fuer rot 


4. Honelty of intention ; purity of mind, 
, Regen. 


Pope, 


wo [from 3 Saxon; 


2. Freedom From, hypocriſy. 


SINE /. [ ſinus, Lat.] A right fine, in 8 
is a right line drawn from one end 
arch perpendicularly upon the phage 

drawn from the other end of that arch ; or 
it is half the chord of twice the arch. Harm. 
SI'NEC URE /. | fine, without, and cur, care 
Lat.] An 0 which has revenue without 
any employment. Garth, 
ſenewen, Dutch. 

A tendon; the ligaments by which thc 
oints are moved. a V. 14 

"2: Whatever gives ftrength or compada 

as, money is the finews o of Ware  ;' Dryden 


— Davic. 
FR. Mulcle or nerve. Feat” 


Serke ad. 


ol 
4 % 


oF = 
atk o Knit as 
5 oy Sag, 


$7 7 
Dun. 
hs fare.” 


harm, 4, 8: TI 
and _ a. [from 


"I undes with on 
4 Strong; firm; e 
Es RUN K. 'a: Fred run. vn A 
- horſe is ſaid to be ½ 2700 e be has 
deen over ridden, dic to fatigued. that he 
betomes gaunt-bellied. FTarrier s Dies. 
SINEWY. 4. from V0 EH 
3L 'Cotiliſting bf a linew 3; ner dus lee? 


* Strong; nervous; eng, ; forcible. 


are. Hole. 

455 4. and full. 
a Ala 2821 dez unſancti- 
rice: ro Milton. 


0 


* 


1 Wicked; not obſervint of 2 2 . 

{trary to deli on. Ilten. Som 
1 ff Wiekediy; 
not be oof to the ordinance 

Fol Fo * 0 Peu. 
NFULNESS: | froth L Peatiehation | 
"From: God; neg le olationtof 'thefgu- 
e corre to religious 
eb Fg, P7 240 

tieiple Finn 14 
Nt pt E; fin x has e 72 : 

nd t e voice to 
ins mylically. . 


1. To e 15 
"3 To make any ſmall or” 8 ante? Pope. 
4 To tell in p. et. [88 1 Prior. 
| 75 SING. vide. T 
© . To relate 4 mito Merten ' Milton, 
. Jo celebrate; to give 1 to. "Adiiſon. 
To utter er Shalſpeare. 
waver V4. [7=ngzan, Saxon; ſengben, 
1 "Dutch, To ſcorch; 1 burn Dightly or 
0 cially. . 2 range. 
SINGER. /; . from 10. * One hat ſings; 
one whoſe okeſſic 0 bu fs" is to ſing. 
SINGINGMASTER. i and maſter. | 
. texches'to ng. Addiſon, 


45 e . elan ane. 


«rzicular ; individual. Pope. 
4 Nat tompounde. . e Je. 
1 Alone; win 2 havin 
in x 1 
* bit rid. „„ 

Not complicated. 
4 Pure; uncorrupt; 
* Gryple:* A ſcriptur tente 525 22 


ing gle combat. a vr 07.29 
% ANGLE v. a. (from the adjective. ] 


- 


n To chooſe out from among Schere, Mile: © 


7 * 10 — om to Withdraw” 91 Hooker. 
e alone. » Hooker, 


To ſeparate. Sine 
ho ESS. 7 Wage 2 r „ 
1, Not: duplicity or maſtpuicity ; the ſtate 
"28 eng only one. 
7 Sumpli city 3 "Iincerity ; honeſt 


*. 1 "airs 


. Heoter. 


g To 


/» cg 


hst in which one 2 oppoſed to one; 5 8 


phinneſ:. 7 


8˙1 N 


SPNOL.Y ad: 1 dein fl! E 
1. Individual articularly, , Tay 
eh <4 by Hirſt += 5g 

3. Without partners or aſſociates. Ze 

* Honeſtly; ſimply; ſincerely: 

500 OY a. tes, French; Ae 


1. 1. S ; not complex; not compound. 
a Watts. 
2. [In grammar.] Expreſſing only one; not 
plural. Locke. 
3. Particular; uncxampled. 
4. Having Fumething not common to others. 
Wen Tillosſon. 
5. Alone; chat of which there? is but one, 
Addi ſon. 
SINCGUE-&\RITY. . | fingularite, French. 
1. "Some character or quality by which one 
is diſtinguithed from others. Tilo 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curioſity; 
common character or form. 
* Parrientar þ 


r;vilege or prerogative, 

Hooker. 
4. Character or manners different from 
thoſe of others. 5 South, 
SYNGULARIZE.” v. 3. riſers 
* French.] To make ſingle. 10 Frets 


NGUTEARLV. 4d. [from ur. ] Parti- 
- cplayly 3 ; in a manner not hs 4 hens, 
ant Maria % the 
SUNGUI By 7 r 8 ednet. 1270 A ſigh. * 
SLNISTER. a. | /inifter, Latin | * 
1. Being bn the left hand; left; not right; 
not dexter. Dryden. 
be 5 ęꝑre verſe; corrupt; deviating from 
5270 unfair. South, 
ucky; inauſpicious. r on ſon. 


08s a. [/nifter er, Latin] Abſurd; 
pet verſe; wronghea 5 
SINTSIT ROUSLY. ad, 15 5 — | 
r. Win z tendency to the r 
Sy. Perverſely; abfurdly. 
To SIN. . . pret. 7 ſunk; anciently a 
Part. ſunt, or * yencan, Saxon; 3 ſen- 
Len, German. x 
- 1, To fall down through any medium; not 
to ſwim; to go to the bottom. Milton. 
2. To fall gradually. —_ 2 Kings. 
3. To 7 enter or penetrate into any body. 
1 Samuel. 
+: To loſe height ; ; to fall to a level. Au: 
6 20 loſe or want prominence, Dryden. 
BE o be overwhelmed or depreſſed. Milt. 
o be reecived to be impreſſed. Locke, 
2. 0 0 £ leclines 5 to 8 ;, to gy 
; Ad 


N27. 


9. W. 4 into co or indoleried — 
70. To fall into any ſtate worſe than the 
former; to tend to ruin. | 1. 
To SINK: 24. . 
. To put unded water; to Aigble from 
imming or floating. Bacon. 
1 225 To delve; to make by delvirg: Boyle. 


3 To depreſs; to degrade: 2 Prior. 
4. To plunge into deikruction.  Shalfpeare. 
* % To make to fall. 4 «+ (Woodward, 


| 6. To 


— 


Denbam. 4 


Shakſpeare. & 


. * 
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SIR 


4. To bring low; to diminiſh in quantity, 
* Adaliſan. 
To eruſh ;'to overbear ; to depreſs, Pope. 
To leſſen; to diminiſh. .  . Rogers. 
9. To make to decline. Nowe. 
2 To ſuppreſs; to conceal ; od | 


SN. L Fine, Saxon. ] 


A drain; a jakes.  Shatſpeare. 
Re ren ES : 


: SURUPY. . {from Arup.) W 72 


on ſon. 


a 4. [from fin. ] Lrempe from in 
1 7. [from fo * 
SFNNER. / [from Vn. ] 


„ ST ROP. 8 The juice of Wegen 


x. One at enmity with God; 2 


or religiouſly good. died 
. An offcnder ; a cmd Pope. 


1 Farion, ſacriſice OY 5.4 * OY 
18 or Sinopte. |. ple ; 
2.809 VATE. { fnue, Latin. 8 
Vs Qs 0 
in and out. 1 Woodward 


n Nor. ſcrate. A, bending 
4 out. + [from 1 Hale. 


n. | ifrom finxous. ] The quality 
a8 7 e. Fr. . 


e 1 be On" 1 oy 
. 4 ea; an opening 


= App fold opening. ; 
* SIP. Wa. [rapen, Saxon; 


1. To drink by. ſmall draug 


3. To drink out of. Dryden. 
75 SIP. v. g. To drink a ſmall qu ity: Dry. 
SIP. /, from the verb.] A ſmail Mught; as 

much as the mouth will bold. Milton. 


"SYPHON. 4. l A pipe though which 
rom 75.1 One that bs. I 


5 * 


4 8 3 


S  SI'PPER. 
ST PPET. 1 
. = 5 LY Fren feignior, kalian ; fur, 


2 The n N in lation. 


av* 


liquors are a 


Sbalſpeare. 


1 2 The title of à er baravet. Bacon. 
| 4. It is ſumetimes uſed for man. Shakſp. 
-4. A title given to ** loin of bert, Which 


one of a kings Mie 2 | 


SIRE. / [res French; een 


I. A father. 1 Bog 


'L 2. tia nled of bealis: 25, the horſe had a 


2 good ſore. 
3. It is uſed in compoſition; 3%, grand- | 


few. (Latin. ]- A- goddeſs. who. enticed 
men by ſinging, and devoured them; any 
__ miſchievous alluring woman. 
SIRVASIS. , eiglagig.] An inflammation of. 
the brait and its membrane, f * ex- 


FFERING n | 7 An ex- 
Or Un. 


| condition. 
SS TER in e. A huſband or wife's inte 


n. 


i 1 . 
2. To . in ſmall quantitice. - bs, 1a 


81 


ee ve hent of the ſun. 5 „ 5 
* fLatin.] The 


e Pains] The En | 2 


STRRAR. be! Min A 
lation of f N and infult. 1 L. Bar 


SRU P. boiled with ſugar. 5 


SFRUPED. a. m 8 idney, 
bedewed wi om firep. Wn he IG! 


Morti 
SISE. C ContraQted from affce. = 
SI'SKIN, / A bird; à greeofinch. : 
SI'STER./..{"p8o[TeR, Saxon ; 20%, Du) 
. A woman born of the © ſame parents; ar 
_ rellative to brother Jab 
2. Woman of the ſame faith; a chriſtian; 
one of the fame nature; human 2 | 


35A fomala ofthe Wine kind." lin 
ras One of che fame kind; =—7 NG 


Aub. 


2. A ſet of fiſters. 
a A number of women of the ſame nl 
SISTERLY. 6: {from fer. Like a fiſter; 
becoming a fiſter.. 
To SIT. v. u. preterite 7 Dunk" "Gol 
5 Saxon; ſetten, Dutc 
t. To reſt upon the buttocka. My 
2. To ch. Bouri 
3. To be in a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſa Mil 
| 4. To bein > local peſition. Man 
5. To reſt as a weight or burden. Tayly, 
6. To ſettle; to abide. | iim. 
; 3 To brood; to incubate. Bam. 
8. 8 to be with reſpe& to. 
fitneſs or unn Shalſpeard 


9. To be 3 in order to be painted | 
o. To be in . 
any * 


11. To be convened, as an aſſembly. 
12. Tobe placed at "the table. Lute, 
13. To exerciſe authority. Mila. 
* To be in any ſolemn 1 


I5. To Str down. To begin a ſiege. 
18. © Ker: den. To of; to dew 


tisſied. eier 3 eri. 
227. To Sir . To ſettle; ang 
18. To Sir out. To be without 2. 
ment or employment. a 1 

19. To SiT h. To riſe from lying 0" 4 
an 

30. Torr up. Taucht ge. 


To SIT. v. a. 


1- To keep the ſeat * Fu. 
: Bacos. 
2. T0 285 on a ſcat. 11k 


. 


r = HF 88Sg585 


2 


D 


7 TAS 


W To adjuſt, 


817 


4 Latin. ] Situation; local 
- 1 * Aa. magnitude. . 


auer . 7 and ff.] A hard knob 


under the ſaddle. Farrier's Die. 
of. a ad. finde, Saxon. ] Since ſeeing that. 
gy voller. 


SITHE. / (le Saron.] The inſtrument of. 


mowing; à crooked blade 9 78 at richt 


toa long pole. 
UT 1 + lon Fklolete, 


Spenſer. 


| SIYTHENCE.' 46. ¶ no comraed to ſince. ] 


Since; in latter times. penſer. 
| TH NES. a. Sinne ee 
${TTER. , [from t.] 

1. One that fte. ; heron. 

4 A bird that . 3 5 — 

e ting on a feat. 5 

1, The a& of reſting on a ſeat. Pſalms. 
EIS A time at which one exhibits himſelf to 

Dryden. 

4A 7 of an aflembly. Bacon. 


5 A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. Locle. 

6 Atime for RNA. one 6s at à play or 

work, or a ville. oo Dryden, 

AN Incubation. 2 . 
ATE. a: m 

1. Pleed with reſpec. to =y thing elle. 


be.in s ſtate of diſord 
Sbatſpeare. 
ren . Le and pens * 
e 
XSCORE, e L and ore] Six times 


twenty; 5 Sandys. 
SIXTEEN. a. (rueyne, 5 and ten 
SXTEENTH. „. [1xTeo Sa, Bazon.] The 


lach from the tenth. 


we bfth ; the ordinal of 
from the adjective.] A Gith d 


arm. ad, [from fon. jln the ſixth 2 
SXTIETR, . Crirrecge Ba, Saron. ] The 


tenth ſix times repeated. 


ANV. . Lutte, Saton. ] Six times ten. 


SIZE. F. 
1. Bulk; n urehae. compara- 
tive 7 on Raleigh. 
2. A ſettled — x 2 Shakſpeare. 
; . bulk; Sao Melo: Swift, 


Any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. 
7. Sb 5. a, [fr bob he Noun. 


4 D. yiten. 
EE © SIG g 


., To cover wth | ons matter to 
dbelmear eden, 4 SKL. L. / — Ulandick.] 0 


wich ſize, 


Peaebam. 4 


r and confulten.. 11 


SIXTH, A XTa, Saxon. * The firſt after rp 


_— 


or arrange according to fize. 


; * 1 | 
"oy 


SPZED. a. from fxe.] Having a Particular 

Sal peare. 
SUZEABLE. a. [from /ize- ] Reaſonably bulkyy 
of juſt preportion to others. Arbuthuot, 
ST'ZER. or Servitor. /. A certain rank of ftude 
ents in the univerſities. Corbet. 


SFZERS. 2 See Sciss ARS. Tuſſer. 
SIZ IN ESS. / /- [from try. J. Glutinouſnefs; 
viſcoſity. 


rbuthnot, 


damage. 


Diet. 
SKA'DDONS. F The _ of bees. Bailey. 


SKEIN. / Lee French. 
or ſilk wound. | 
SKAVNSMATE. . A meſſmate. 
SKATE. /. ¶ Fceadda, Saxon. ] 
1. A flat fea fiſh. 
2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, for ma- 


A Rt of thread 


1 


ing on the ice. Tbonſon. 
SKEAN. J [Iriſh and Erſe.] A — ſword; 

a knife. Baron, | 
SKEG. / A wild plum. * 


SEE GGER. /. Skeggers, are head of ſach lick 
-falmon that might not go to the fea. 


SKE LETON. [ onedilde, Greek.] 


pa fort of baſket, narrow at the bot= 
tom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 
Tuer. 
SKE PTIC². 1 Te tehee; ] One who doubts, 
or pretends to doubt, of every thing, Pope. 
-SKE'/PTICAL. @. [from Tel. 
pretending to 9 dent 


SKE'/PTICISM. / Univerfal doubt ; pretence 
0 r of univerſal doubt. Dryden. 
KE es [ ſchedula, Latin.] An outline; 
a . raught; a firſt plan. 
To SKETCH. 0.m [from the noun, ' 
1. To draw, by tracing. the outline. Watts. 
2. To plan, by giving the firſt or Principal 
notion. Dryden. 


SKE WER. , ſtere, Daniſh.) A wooden or 


— 4 in, ufed to keep meat in form. Xi 

Kn v. A faden the noun.] o 

"ro with date, 

fe Þeſquief, French; ſcapha, Latin.] A 
From Brown. Swift. 


all ligh 


sI! LU A a, ¶ feill and full] Knowhey qua- 


lified with Mill; poſſeſſing any art; dexter- 
ous; able. Tuiler. 
SKI'LFULLY. as [from elf.) With fill; 


SKI LFU LN ESS: f. from ſtiſfui. Art; — 
ty; dexterouſiicſs. A, | 2 Jul air; 
— 1. ts 
: A A R 0 — 


* 


2 1 with uncommon a yg dex- 
Brome. 


+. * 


N Floyers i 1 l 
SI ZY, 4. [from free] Vilcous; glutinous. 1 
| SKA/DDLE: 7 een e, * Hurt; 


Ben Jonſan. 


Wot, 


Bacon. 1. The bones of the body preſerved toge= | 

1. Haced; eng, : | Milton, ther as much as san be in their natural 
aba T0k. . from e] _- ſituation. Quin: 

1. Local ref 3 Aut.. 2. The compages of the principle partes 
1 Condition; ſtate, - Rogers.” Hale. 
AX. a. 2 „French. Twice three; one more SKE'LLUM. In LA, German TA villain g * 

Bun. 2 8 mer. 

SIX and ſeven. * To be at fx and ſeven, is to hen, lower Saxon; to draw 


] Doubtful; "þ 
Bentley. a 


Aufl. | 


: — — _ 
8 1 8 N > 
— LE - == Dont ny r= = = = _ 
—_— 


— 
n 
- - 


SKI 


i 
4 1 Knowledge of any practice or art P readit 
neſs in any practice; knowledge; dexte- 
nity; artfulneſs. Milton. 
2. Any particular art. . Hooker, 
Je SKILL. v. z. Alia, Illandick.) EIS Ty 
I. To be knowing in; ; to be dexterous at. 


* 


| Whiigift. 
2. To differ; to make difference; to inter- 
eſt; to matter. Not in vfe. Hooker. 


SKI I. ED. a. e Knowing; dexter- 
ous; acquainted with - Milton. 
SKI'LLESS. a. { from ill.] Wanting kill; 
— artleſs. Not in uſe. Sbakſpeare. 
II. ET. / [e/culetie, French. ] A ſmall ket- 
tile or boiler. Shadſpeare. 
' To SKIM. v. @. [properly to um.] 
1. To clear off from the upper 
paſſing a veſſel a little below the ſurface. Pri. 
2. Lo take by ſkimming. "hide. 


= ——T———— RAS Arne ans — 
5 


abs To bruſh the ſurface fligktly; ; to paſs fore or aſter the ſhock of the _ — 


7 the ſurface. Dryden. 
| 


ion 


g- 7 
« SKI'MBLESKAMBLE. FA Wander 


Shat ſpeare. 


SK IMMER V {from ſtim.] A ſhallow veb 


fe] with which the ſcum is taken off. Mort. 


SKUMMILK, / Ai and mill.) Milk: from Milt, 


Fre which the cream has been taken. 


F- 
SKIN. /. Lad, Daniſh.] 


1. The natural covering. of the fleſh. I! 
cConſiſts of the cuticle, outward fkin, or ſcarf- . 
: kin, which is thin ond inſenſible; and the 


cui or inner ſkin, extremely ſenGbl | 

2. Hide; pelt; that which is then . 

,.: animals to make parchment or leather. 
3. The body; the perſon. 

25 SKIN. o. 4. from the noun.] | 

1. To flay; to ſtrip or diveſt of the ſkin. 


key 


rt, by 


o cover ſuperficially. Improper : per- SKIRMISHER, V [from ſtirmi 1 He 12 
originalfy in. ryden. 


To SKIM. v. n. To paſs lightly ;' to glide a» To SKIRRE. v. a. {from pct, Saxon; pur, 


3 range. 


8 K U 


Te SKIP. v. a. [ uirer, French. J to mig to 


. - pals. Shak, 
SKIP. / from the verb.] A lich Ache 
; vound, 40 ] $ bt leap 1 


Sid Mor 
SKI PJACK. . 1 fois and Jack.) An a 


SKPFPRENNEL. J. ip and hen THT 
a footboy. , 
SKU even} 14 ſchipper, Dutch.) A peace 
or ſþi or 
SkI PPET. T probably from A "al 
boat. Ev. (pe y Ar); fu 
SKI'R MICH. / from vs and carm, Welſh, 
the ſhout of war; ' eſcarmouche, French, 
1. A flight fight; leſs than a ſet battle, 
Philips, 
45 A conteſt; a contention. Shalſpeart, 
To SKI "RMISH Ve nts. { ofearmoucher, French, 
OW = fight looſely; to fight in parties be- 


ſkirmiſhes. 


clean. To ſcour; to ramble over in order 
to clear. x | Shalſpear, 
=,” SKIRRE. v. n. To ſcour ; to ſeud; 10 
run in haſte. Shab pears 
SKI/RRET. {. V ſarum, Latin.] A plant, 


SKIRT. fe | tierte, Swediſh. 2 þ 
1. The looſe edge of a garment; that 
ben which haugs looſe below the wail. 
Shaſpeort, 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. A, 
- 3- Edge; in border; extreme pat. 
Spenſer, 
To SKIRT. ».a. Fo the noun. ]To * 
to run along the edge. ä Addi, 
SKIT TISH. 9. I ſtye, Daniſh ; ſchew, Dutch 
1. Shy; calily frightened. L' Efirang 


: . 6 abner ; volatile; ; haſty; precipitate, 
2. To cover with the ſkin. Dry wen. J 8 -  Hudibro 
. To cover ſuperficially, Men. 38. Chang le; fickle. + Shakſpeant 8 
SKUNFLINT. . | fin and 9% A nigedl xdly SKI'TTISHLY. ad. [from Leitl] Wantot 8 
perſon. 2 uncertainly ; fickly. 8 
*SKINK. / [pcenc, Saxon.) Sb TISHNESS /. {from bitt iſt.] Wantot- * 
1. Drink; any thing potable, | neſs; ficklineſs. * 
2. Pottage.. Bacon. SKONCE. 75 See SCONCE. Caren 3 
e SKINK. v. a. {7 cencan, Saxon. ] To ſerve SSKREEN. , [efcrjen, French) 
„ A riddle or coarſe ſievr. Tue 
.SKIV/NKER, / [from /zink.] One that ſerves 2 Any thing by which the ſun or weathe 
drink. pon. is kept off. nn 
SKI NNEP. 8. [from Ain.) Having 3. Shelter; concssiment. 9 4 * 
Sharp, 'T; 7 SKREEN. v. 4. = the oa? 7 
SKYNNER. /. | from Ain] A dealer n ins, . To riddle; to lift T; 
þ or pelts. . To ſhade from ſun or light, or yreate 
SRINNINESS. / from fanny] The quality 3. To keep off light or weather, Dl : 
of being ſkinny. 4. To ſhelter; to protect. Seckau. | 
 SKI'NNY. a. [from in] Conſiſting ouly of ' SKUE. 4. Oblique; -Aidclong. . Batley 
Kin; wanting f 13 Shakſpeare. To SKULK. v. 2. To hide; to _ in ſat 7, 
27. SKIP. v. *. | ani, Italian. or malice. Dla T, 


2. 75 Sir . 


1. To fetch quick bounds; to paſt by quick SKULL. + 
leaps; to bopnd 5 tly and joyfully. Hape. 
0. 15 e notice. 
| Vacon. 


Riola, | ilandick.] 
1. The eb that eneluſes:t e bead * 


made up of ſeveral pieces, Which, dent 
joined- together, form a conſider * 


SL'A 


which contains the brain as in a box, 
8 it is proportionate to the bigneſs of 
l the brain e uinc 
2. ſTceole, Saxon, a company. A thoal. 
See SCULL.. 
KUTLCAD. . A headpiece, _ 
SKU'LLCAP.-/. {cafida, Latin. ] A plant. 
[Y. Dani 


* 1 Wc region which ſurrounds this earth 
—.— the atmoſphere. It is taken. for the 
22 region without 28 earth. Roſcommon. 
2. The heavens. wt Davies. 

„The weather. _ * Shakſpeare. 

SKVET. @. [from 1 Ethereal. Shatſpeare. 

SKY'/COLOUR. /. * and colour. | An azure 
colour; the colour of the ſky Boyle. 

MIEOLOURED. a: C _ colour. ] Blue; 
azure; like the ſky. | Addiſon. 

SKYDYED. 4. [ fey and ee. ] Coloured like 


the 
KYED, . [from by. * Envelloped 2 No 
dies Thompſon. 
ar. 4. [from 05.1 Coloured by che 
Sbalipeare. 
d, 4 and lark.] A lark that 
Spectator. 


mounts and ſin 
| SKY'LIGHT. / Phy and liebt.] A window 
Placed in a room not laterally, but in the 


cieling Arbutbuot and Pope. 
SKYROCKET. 5 [ by and rocket.] A kind of 


firework, which ner and 3 as it 
SLAB. - 
1A puddle. . Ainſworth. 


2. A plane of ſtone ; as, a marble ſlab. 
SLAB. 2. Thick; viſcous; ; glutinous. S5 /. 
To SLA'BBER. v. #. { Hlabben, ſlabberen, Dutch.) 

Commonly written faver. 

1, To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth; 

. todrivel. 


. To ſhed or ur an thing. 
To SLA'BBER. #3 : 


1, To ſmear with ſpittle. i 
2. To ſhed; to ſpill. | Tu 
SLABBERER. £ 2 Aabber. He who ſla 
bers; an idiot. 
SLABBY. 4. [ The ſame with Jab. 


Thick; viſcous. I: ifeman. 
: Wet; floody. | Gay. 
Py a. [lea Saxon. | 
| not hard drawn; looſe. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. Relaxed; weak; not holding faſt. Milton. 
3. Remiſs; not diligent; not eager. Hooker. 
4. Not violent; not rapid. Mortimer. 


71 
. — v. 2. [ from the adjective.) 


1. To be remiſs; to neglect. Deuteronomy. 
rs 11 loſe the power of coheſion. Moxon. 
3. To abate. Milton. 


4 3 1, 5 
77 81. . to fail; to flag. Ainfworth, 


To SL ACRKRN. V. 4. 
1 Jo looſen; ro make leſs tight. Dryden. 
& To relax; to remit. | — 
7 70 dealt to mitigate. Sperſer, 


To 8 


SLA 


4. To remit for want of ca 

$5. To cauſe to be remitte 
- abate. Hammond. 

6. To relieve; to d Denham. 
7. To withhold; to ule leſs liberally. 

Shakſpeare. 
8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of 
coheſion. 

9. To neglect. Daniel. 

Io. To . ; to make leſs quick or forci- 

ble. Addiſon. 
SLACK. / Small coal; coal broken in ſmall 

arts. 
SLA'CKLY. ad. from ſack] 

1. eee ; not tightly; not cloſely. 

2. Negligently ; remiſsly. Shakſpearts 
SLA'CKNESS. / [from /lact. ] 
1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. 

2. Negligence; inattention; remiſſneſs. 

Hooler. 

3. Want of tendency; tardineſs. Sha. 

4. Weakneſs; not force; not Achte 

Breretunod. 


SLAG. /. The droſs or recrement of metal. 


| ; Boyle. 
SLAIE. /. A weaver's reed. 
SLAIN. The participle paſlive of /ay. 
To SLAKE. v. a. To quench; to extinguiſh, 


3 

To SLAKE. v. n. To grow leſs tenſe; to be re- 
laxed. Davies. 

To SLAM. v. a. [ ſchlagen, Dutch.] To ſlaugh- 
ter; to cruſh. 

To SLA'NDER, v. a. a. [eſclundrie French. ] To 
cenſure falſely; to belie M. bugitt. 

SLANDER. / Theo the verb.] 


eſs. Milton. 


1. Falſe invective. Ben Jonſon, 
2. Diſgrace; reproach. ; Shakſpeare. 
3. Diſreputation; ill name. Shalſpeare. 


SLANDERER. . {from flander.] O: e whe 
belies another; one who lays falſe imputa- 


tions on another, Tayior. 
SLANDEROUS. 3. [from ander. | 
1. Uttering reproachful falſchoods. Shak. 


2. Containing reproachful falſehoods; ca- 
lumnies. South, 
SLA'NDEFROUSLY. ad. [from K. Baal 
Calumniouſly; with falſe reproach, Daniel. 
SLANG. The preterite of fling. 
SLANK. /. An herb. 
SLANT. ad. [from flanghe, a ſerpent; 
SLA'NTING. Dutch. Sinner. ] Oblique, 
not direct; not perpendicular. Zlachmure. 
SLANT. LY. ad. [from ant.] Obliquely z 
SLA'NTWISE. J not perpendicularly ; flope. 


offer. 


Ainſworth, 


- SLAP. .. [L. ſcblap, German.] A blow. 


SLAP. ” 2 the noun.] With a ſudden 
and blow. Arbuthnot. 
the noun.] To ſtrike 

with-a 4 — Prior. 
SLA/ DASH . [from /ap and daſs. 2 Al 


at once. 107. 


To SLASH v. 4. U Len to ſtrike, Mandler = 


To cut; to cut long cuts, 
2. Tolaſh, SIe is imp _— 
| g 


; to make to 


Mortimer. . 


Ainſworth. 
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SLE | SLE 


To SLASH. v. n. To ſtrike at random with a SLE'DDED. g. | from /ed.] Mounted on x fled, 


| ſword. Pope. | Shalſdeare, 
W SLASH, /. [from the verb.] '- SLEDGE,/ lee Saxon; ſeggia, Illandick.) 
1. Cut; wound. Clarendon. 1. Alarge heavy hammer, Moxar 
2. A cut in cloth. | Shakſheare. 2. A carriage without wheels, or with very 
SLATCH. / [A fea term. ] The middle part low wheels. Mortimer, 
of a rope or cable that hangs down looſe. SLEEK. /. [| feych, Dutch. ] Smooth; nitid: 
8 | atley. gloſſy. os Joys. Drayton, 
SLATE. /. { from fit : fate is in ſome countries To SLEER, ©, a. [from the jective.] 
a crack; or from eſclate, a title, French ] A I. To comb fmooth and even. Milton, 


gray foſh] ſtone, eaſily broken into thin 2. To render ſoft, fmooth, or gloſſy. B/. 
plates, which are uſed to cover houſes, or to SLEE'KLY. a. | from ſleek.] Smoothly ; gol 


write upon. Grew. fily. Shelſpeare, 

To SLATE. v. a. [from the noun.} To cover To SLEEP. v. n. [fleepan, Sax. Hachen, Dut.] 
the roof;' to tile. Sevift. 1. To take reſt by ſuſpenſion of the mental 
SLA'TER. / | from /ate.] One who covers powers. Shatſpeare. Cra ſtad. 
with flates or tiles. 2. To reſt; to be motionleſs. Shal pere. 
SLATTERN. / | fae!ti, Swediſh.] A woman 3. To live thoughtleſsly. Atterbury, 
negligent, not elcgant or nice. Dryden. 4. To be dead; death being a ſtate from 
SLA'TY. a. | from ſlate.] Having the nature which man will ſome time awake, 1 Th, 
of ſiate. Woodward. 5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. Sh. 
SLAVE. /, [ clave, Fr.] One mancipated to a 6. To be unnoticed, or unattended, Shalſp, 

- maſter; not a freeman; a dependant. SLEEP. /. | from the verb.] Repoſe; reſt; ſuf- 
iy : South. Addiſon, penſion of the mental and corporal powers; 
To SLAVE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To flumber. Locle. 

drudge; to moil; to toil. Swift. SLEEPER. /. | from ſleep.) 

SLA'VER. / | faliva, Lat. fefa, Iſtand.] Spit- 1. One who ſleeps; one who is not awake, 
tle running from the mouth; drivel. Brown. 2. A lazy inactive drone. Grew, 

To SLAVER. v. from the noun. ] 3. That which lies dormant, or without eſ- 
I. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. Shatſpeare. fect, | Bacon.” 

2. To emit ſpittle. Sidney. 4. A fiſh. * Ainſworth, 


To SLA'VER. v. a. To ſmear with drivel. SLEE'PLLY. ad. | from /l-epy.] 
Dryden. 1. Drowlily ; with deſire to ſleep. 


SLA'VERER. /. | flabbaerd, Dutch; from a- 2. Dully; lazily. | Raleigh, 
ver.] One who cannot hold his ſpittle; a 3. Stupidly. Atterbury. 
driveller; an idiot. ' SLEE'/PINESS. / | from Gaar Drowſineſs; 

SLA/VERY. /. from ſave.] Servitude; the diſpoſition to ſleep; inability to keep awake, 
condition of a ſlave; the offices of a ſlave. | Arbutbnot. 

83 5 | Kino Charles. SLEE/PLESS. a. [from fcep.] Wanting fleep; 

SLA'UGHTER. / [ onflauge, Saxon.] Maſ- always awake. Miliun, 


acre ; deſtruction by the fword. Dryden. SLEEPY. a. | from fleep.] 
. To SLA'UGHTER. v. @. [!rom thenoun. ] To 1. Drowly < diſpoſ. d to ſleep. 


| maſſacre; to ſlay; to kill with the ſword. 2. Not awake. Dryien, 
= 5 Sballſpeare. 3. Soporiferous; ſomniferous; cauſing ech. 
j SLAUGHTERHOUSE. . [| favghter and Gulliver 
| bouſ-.] Houſe in which beaſts are killed for SLEET. / [perhaps from the Daniſh, el.] A 
the butcher. Sbalſpeure. kind of ſmooth or ſmall hail or ſnow, not 
SLA'UGHTERMAN. . ¶ faugbter and man.] falling in flakes, but ſingle particles 
One employed in killing. Shatſpear. To SLEET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſnow 
SLA'UGHTEROUS. a. | from flaughter.} De- in ſmall particles intermixed with rain. 
ſtructive; murderous. | Sbalſpeare. SLEE'TY. a. [from the noun. | Bringing fleet, 
SLA'VISH. &. from flave.] Servile; mean; SLEEVE. ./. oy Saxon | 
baſe; dependant. \ Milton. x. The part of a garment that covers the 
- SLA'VISHLEY., ad. | from. flaviſb.] Servilely; arms. , Spenſer 
meanly. 6 2. 2 - _ provinces, ſignifies a knot 
* SLA'VISHNESS, /. | from favi/h.]-Servility ; or ſkein of ſi 
meanneſs 70 2 . 3. A fiſh. Ainſworth 


To SLAY: v. a. preter. fb ww; part. pail. fain. SLEE'VED. a. | from freeve. | Having fleeves 
Basen. Gothick; plean, Saxon; achten, SLEE'VELESS. a. | from ſleeve. ] 


utch, to ſtrike ] To kill; to butcher; to I. Wanting ſleeves; having no ſleeves. 
1 ut to death. | Genefis. Prior. 2. Wanting reaſonableneſs; wanting mr 
SLAYER. from ſay.] Killer; murderer; priety; wanting ſolidity. 4 1 
— Geltroyer. Abbot, SLEIGHT. / (gd, cunning, Wand) 
SLEAZY. a. Weak ; wanting ſubſtance. Artful trick; cunning artifice; _— 
SLED. /. { 7:2, Daniſh; fedde, Dutch. ] A car- practice. Chapman, . 


iuge drawn without wheels, . Dryden, SLENDER. a. linder, Dutch} 1. Thin 


Not important; not cogent; weak: 


SL 


1. Thin; ſmall in circumfcrence compared 


- with the length; not thick Ailton. 
L Small in the waiſt; having a fine ſhape. 


3. Not bulky ; flight; not ſtrong. Pope. 
4. Small; inconfiderable ; weak. Tillotſon. 
5. Sparing ; leſs than enough. Arbuthnet. 
6. Not amply ſupplied. Philips. 
SLENDERLV. ad. [from fender. 5 
1. Without bulk. | 
2. Slightly; meanly. 
SLENDERNESS. / from fender. ] 
1. Thinneſs; ſmallneſs of circumference. 


Hayward. 


Newton. 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrength. Arbuthnot. 
3. Slighcneſs ; weakuels ; inconſiderable- 


neſs... - Whitgift. 
4. Want of plenty. 

SLEPT. The preterite of /ep. 

SLEW. The preterite of /ay. 


D SLEY. v. n. See to SLEAVE.] To part or 


twiſt into threads. Shakſpeare. 
To SLICE. v. u. N lovers Saxon.) 
1. To cut into flat pieces. 
2. To cut into parts. 
3. To cut off. | Gay. 
4. To cut; to divide. Burnet. 


SLICE. 1. Irhre, 2 


Sandys. 


1. A broad piece cut off. Sebi. 
2. A broad piece. Pope 


3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; 
a ſpatula. Haterwill. 
SLICK. a. [ Aicit, Dutch.] See SLEEK. Brown. 
SLID. The preterite of „d-. 
SLIDDEN. The participle paſſive of fide. 
To SLFDDER. v. . | flidderen, Dutch.) To 
lide with interruption. Dryden. 
7 SLIDE. v. a. preterite fd; participle paſſ. 
Haden. [plidan, yhdente, Saxon.) 
I, To paſs along ſmoothly ; to fl p; to glide. 


A Bacon. 

2, To move without change of the foot, 
6 ; Milton. 

3. To paſs inadvertently. Eccliſ. 
4. To paſs unnoticed. Sidney. 


5. To paſs along by ſilent and unobſerved 
p | | 


on. Shakſpeare. 

6. To paſs ſilently and gradually from good 
to bad, . South. 
7. To paſs without difficulty or obſtruction. 
| Pope. 

8. To move upon the ice by a ſingle Na 
pulſe, without change of feet. Waller. 
9. To fall by errour. Bacon. 
10. To be not firm. Thom ſon. 


I. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or 
FE | 82 | 


T5 SLIDE. v. a. To paſs imperceptibly. Matis. 

SLIDE. /. [ from 4. verb. 1 

1. Smooth and eaſy paſſage. Bacon. 

: 2. Flow; even courſe. Bacen. 

28 from /lide.] He who ſlides. 
IGHT, a. [ ficht, Dutch. 85 
. Small; worthleſs; inconſiderable. Dryd. 


Locke. 


Dryden. 


Cleaveland. 


SLI 


3. Negligent; not vehement; not done 
with effect. 1 ' ITilton. 
4. Fooliſh; weak of mind. Hudibras. 
5. Not ſtrong; thin; as, a. flight lt. 

SLIGHT. /. from the adjeQtive. | 

1. Neglect; contempt; act of ſcorn. 

; Clari ts 
2. Artifice ; cunning practice: more pro- 
perly Height. Arbuthnot, 

To SLIGHT. v. a. | from the adjective. ] 


1. To neglect; to diſregard. Lockes 
2. To throw carcleſsly. Sbalſpeare. 
3. To overthrow; to demoliſh, Junius. 


4. To SLEGHT over, To treat to perform 

careleſsly. Bacon. 
SLI'GHTER. / [from ſigbt.] One who diſ- 

repards. | 
SLIGHTINGLY. ad. from ſigbting.] With- 


out reverence; with contempt. ' Boyle. 
SLIGHTLY. ad. | from ſight. | 

1. Negligently without regard. Hooker. 

2. Scornfully; contempruouſly. Philips. 

3. Weakly; without force, 


Milton. 
enrskes. t a 
SLIT ESS. /,. | from ſlight. 
I. Weakneſs ; 3 of Akengtb. | 
2. Negligence ; want of attention. Dryden. 
SLIM. ad. Slender; thin of ſhape. Addiſon. 
SLIME. , [flam, Saxon; em, Dutch. J 
Viſcous mire; any glutinous ſubſtance. 
Ralei 5. 
SLUMINESS. /. [from /imy.] Viſcoſity; glu- 


tinous matter. Hoyer. 
SLI'MY. a. [from /lime. ] i 
1. Overſpread with ſlime. Shakſpeare. 
2. Viſcous; glutinous; Milton, 


SLINESS. /. [ from .] Deſigning artifice. 
Addi ſon. 

SLING. /. lin an, Sax. ingen, Dutch.] 
1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and 
two ſtrings; the ſtone is lodged in the ſtrap, 
and thrown by looſing one of the ſtrings. 
2. A throw; a ſtroke, Milton. 
3- A kind of hanging bandage, in which a 
wounded limb is [ubained. 

To SLING. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To throw by afling.. 


2. To throw; to caſt. | Addiſons 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. Dryden. 
4. To move by means of a rope. D 


SLI'NGER. /. | from ling.] One who ſlings or 

uſes the fling. Kings. 

To SLINK. v. a. preter. funk. [rhingan, Sax. 
ea 


to creep.] To ſneak; to ſteal out of the 
WAY... Milton. 

To SLINK. v. n. To caſt; to miſcarry of. 
| Mortimer « 


2 SLIP. v. v. [ Tlipan, Sax. /ippen, Duteh.] 


1. To flide; not to tread firm. South. 
2. To ſlide; to glide. Sidney. 
3. To move or fly out of place, Wiſeman. 


4. To ſneak; to ſinx. Spenſer. 
5. To glide; to paſs unexpeRedly or im- 

BE: 5 Sidyncy. 
6. To fall into ſault or errour. Eecluſ. 


3 œ 2 7. To 


18 


Pc pe. 


7. To creep by overſight. 
8. To eſcape; to fall out of the memory. 
| Hooker. 
To SLIP. 2. a. | 
1. To convey ſecretly. Arbuthnot. 
Ben Fonſon. 


2. To loſe by negligence. 
3. To part twigs Foe the main body by 
' Aaceration. Mortimer. 
4. To eſcape from; to leave flily. Sb. 


F. To let looſe. Dryaen. 
6. To let a dog looſe. þ Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
| „ Soi. 
S. To paſy over negligently. Atterbury. 
SLIP. .. {from the verb.] 
1. The act of flipping ; falſe ſtep. 
2. Errour; miſtake; fault. Wetton. 


3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. Ray. 
4. A leaſh or ſtring in which a dog is held. 
4 Hramball. 
F. An eſcape; a deſertion. Hudibras. 
6. A long narrow piece. Addiſon. 
SLEPBOARD. / %%% and board.] A board 
diiding in grooves. Gulliver. 
SLVPKNOT. / | fip and Inot.] A bowknot; 
a knot eaſily untied. Moxon. 
SLIPPER, or Slip/zoe. /. from //ip.] A ſhoe 
" without leather behind, into which the 
foot ſlips eaſily. Raleigh. 
SLIPPERINESS. /. [ from /:ppcry. ] % 
1. State or quality ot being {lippery; ſmooth- 
nefs; glibneſs. 5 Sharp. 
2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 
'SI.V'PPERY. 3. [ plipun, Saxon; fliperigy 
Swediſh. ä 


1. Smooth; glib. Arbuthnot. 
2. Not affording firm footing. Conley, 
3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. Dryden. 
4. Not ſtanding firm. Shatſpeare. 


Uncertain; changeable; mutable; in- 


15 Hable. * Shatſpeare. 
6. Not certain in its effects. L' Eftrange. 
7. Not chaſte. Sbal ſpeure. 


SLTIPPT. ad. [from ſip.] Slippery; eaſily 
_  Diding. f Hoyer. 
SLI PSHOD. a. | flip and 8 
ſhoes not pulled up at the hee 
flipped: on. | 
.$SLUPSLOP. ,. Bad liquor. 
formed by reduplication of /e. 
SLISIHI. / A low word formed by redupli- 
catin , Shakſpeare. 
To IT 4 pret. and part. /lit and 2 
Trhran, Saxon. ] To cut longwiſe. Brown. 
SLIT. / Lyhir, Saxon. ] A long cut, or nar- 
row opening. Newton, 
" To SLIVE. I v. a. [Flipan, Saxon.] To 
To SEUVER. j ſplit; to divide long iſe; to 
- "ear off longwile. Sbalſpeare. 
* J. { from the verb.] A branch torn 


off. 
-*SLOATS. / Of a cart, are thoſe underpieces 
which kecp the bottom together. Bailey. 
* SLO'BBER. /. { glavcerio, Welſh.] Slaver. 
Ne SLOCK. ». »*. | flocken, to quench, Swediſh 
* . - and Scottiſh.] To flake; to quench, 


* 


Ai 
Having the 
s; but barely 
| S co ft. 


g 


SLO E. /. Cyla, Sax. ] The fruit 


SLOOP. /. A ſmall ſhip, 
To SLOP. v. a. [from lap, lop, Hop] To drink 


declivity. ö 
SLOPE. ad. Obliquely ; not perpendicularly, 


SLO'PEWISE. u. pe and wiſe, ] Obliquely; 
SLOPINGLY. ad. | from floping.] Obliquely; 
SLO PPY. a. | from op.] Miry and wet. 


A low word 


Shakſpeare, 


$1; © 


of the black. 


thorn, a ſmall wild plum. Blackmore 


groſly and greedily. 


SLOP.. / from the verb. Mean and vile 


liquor of any kind. L Efirange. Dryden, 


SLOP. ; [ plop, Saxon; floove, Dutch, a c. 
LOPE. Obl 

SLOPE. a. ique ; not perpendicular. Z 

SLOPE. /. ſ from the adjective e 


J Trowſers; open brecches. 8341 0 


1. An oblique direction; any thing 

liquely directed. Frm, To 
2. Declivity; ground cut or formed with 
Pope, 


Milton, 


To SLOPE. „ n. from the adjective.] To 


form to obliquity or declivity ; to direct ob- 
liquely. Pape. 


To SLOPE. v. a. To take an oblique or de- 


cli vous direction. Drodn, 


SLO'PENESS. /. from ape. Obliquity; ds 


clivity; not perpendicularity. Motlon. 


— 


not perpendicularly. 


Carew, 
not perpendicularly. - Digby, 


Toy SLOT. ». a. Aug ben, Dutch.) To firike 
or claſh hard. 
* . | fad, Iſlandick.] The track of : 
Ser. 
SLO TH. / [FlæpF, ple S, Saxon.) 
I. Slowneſs; tardiheſs. Shalſpeur: 
2. Lazineſs; ſluggiſhneſs; idleneſs. Mun. 
2. An animal of fo flow a motion, that he 
will be three or four days at leaſt in climb- 
ing and coming down a tree. Grew, 
SLO'THFUL. a. | foth and full.] Idle; lazy; 
ſluggiſh; inactive; indolent; dull of mo- 
tion. Proverb, 
B SEE. ad. | from fothſa!.) With 
ſloth. 
SLO'THFULNESS. / from fothfui.] Idle. 
neſs; lazine's; ſluggiſhneſs; inactivity. Hot 
SLOUCH. J. /g, Daniſh, ſtupid.] 
1. A downcaſt look; a depreſſion of the 
head. Sift 
2. A man who looks heavy and een 
ay, 
To SLOUCH. ». ». [from the noun. ] To 
have a downcaſt clowniſh look. 
SLO'VEN. /. fo, Dutch; yſlyven, Well.) 
A man indecently negligent of cleanlinds; 
a man dirtily dreſſed. Herbert, 
SLO'VENLINESS: ,. {from foven/y.] ode 
cent negligence of dreſs; neglect of cleate 
linefs. - | Hal. 
SLO'VENLY. a. [from ſloven.] Negligent af 
dreſs; negligent of ncatnels; not ne 
not cleanly. L Efranee 
SLO'VENLY. ad. {from floven.} In a coark 
inele — N 8 F ED i, 
SLO'VENRY. /. {from ven. ift 
wy Sbalſbeart. 
want of neatneſa 2 fol 


F 2” 


"Aa 


U ELEC 


| J frlox, Saxon.) To SLUG. v. . [from the noun. ] To lie idle; 
overt f 113 place; a hole full of dirt. to play che drone; to move 0s Spenſer, 
, Hayward. SLU'GGARD. /, ſ from Aug.] An idler; a 
2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his drone ; an inactive lazy fellow. Dryden. 
riodical renovation. ; Grew, To SLU'GGARDIZE. D. A, | from fluggard. ] 
3. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. To make idle; to make droniſn. Sbabſp. 
/ Wijeman. SLU'GGISH. a. | from Aug.] Dull; drowſy; 


O'UGHY. . from /ough.] Miry; boggyz lazy; flothful. Waller. 
1. | Swift. SEU'GGISHLY. ad. ¶ from ſSuggiſs.] Dully; 
SLOW. 4. [Tlap, yleap, Saxon; flieuw, not nimbly; lazily ; idly; ſlowly. 

Frifick. ] | SLU/GGISHNESS. {. from Nuggiſh.] Dul- 


1. Not ſwift; not quick of motion; not neſs; ſloth; lazineſs; idlenefs; inertueſs. Lo. 
ſpeedy ; not having velocity; wanting ce- SLUICE. £95 Dutch; e/cluſe, French; 


lerity. Locle. - ſcluſa, Italian.] A watergate; a floodgate ; 
2. Late; not happening in a ſhort time. a vent for water. Milton. 
| Ailton. To SLUICE. v a. [from the noun. ] To emit 
3, Not ready; not prompt; not quick. Aud. by floodgates. Milton, 
4. Dull; inadive; tardy; fluggiſh. Dryden. SLU'ICY. a: | from /uice.] Falling in ſtreams, 
5. Not haſty; acting with deliberation; as from a ſluice or floodgate. Dryden. 
not vehement. Common Prayer. To SLUMBER. v. x. [1uman, Sax. y- 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. Pope, meren, Dutch.) 
SLOW. In compoſition, is an adverb; fow!y : I. To ſleep lightly; to be not awake nor 
as, low paced, in profound ſleep. Milton. 


To SLOW. v. @. from the adjective.] To 2. Toflecp; to repoſe : ſleep and lumber are 
omit by dilatorineſs; to delay; to procraſ- often confounded. © 


oh, 
tinate. Sbalſpeure. 3. To be in a ſlate of negligence and ſus 
LO WLV. ad. from Hot. pineneſs. Young. 
ke 1. Not ſpeedily; not with celerity; not To SLUMBER. v. a. 
With velocity. Pope. 1. To lay to fleep. . 
4 2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a little time. 2. To ſtupify; to ſtun. Spenſer, 
Dryden. SLUMBER. /. | from the verb. . 

3. Not haſtily; not raſhly. 1. Light ſleep; ſleep not profound. Pope. 
an 4. Not promptly; not readi'y. 2. Sleep; repoſe. Drydect, 
ton, 5. Tardily; fluggiſhly. Addi on. e a. [from fan ber 
he SLO'WNESS. , from flow. ] SLU'MBERY. f n 
mb- 1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; want 1. Inviting to ſleep; ſoporiferous; cauſing 
ret, | of velocity; abſence of celerity or ſwiftneſs. ſleep. | Pope, 
127; Watts. 2. Sleepy; not waking. Shak ſpeare. 
mo- | 2. Length of time in which any thing acts SLUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive 
verb, or is brought to paſs; not quickneſs. Hool. r. of Hing. 

With 3. Dulneſs to admit conviction or affection. SLUNK. The preterite and participle paſſiye 

| Bentley. of Mint. | | 
Idle- 4. Want of promptneſs; want of readinefs. To SLUP. v. a. { flooring, Dutch, naſty; fore, 
Hot, $. Deliberation ; cool delay. a ſlut. | | 
6. Dilatorineſs; procraſtination. 1. To ſully; to foil; to contaminate. 
f the SLOWORM. /. nb. hm: Saxon.] The 2. To paſs lightly; to balk; to miſs. 
Swift dlindworm; a ſmall viper, ſcarcely veno- ts Cudworth. 
ynulh, mouns. | Brown. 3. To cheat; to trick. Hudibras , 
Gay. | To SLU'BBER: v. 2. [ probably from lrbber.] SLUR. /. ere the verb.] Faint reproach; 
] To I. To do any thing azily, imperfectly, or flight diſgrace | South, 
with idle hurry. Sidney. SLUT. / | flodde, Dutch.] 

Gly 3. To ſtain; to daub. Sbal ſpeare. 1. A dirty woman. 5 King. 
lineſs; . To cover coarſely or carelefly. ⸗Moiton, 2. A word of flight contempt to a woman, 
Herbe. SLUBBERDEGU LLION. / A paltry, dirt, L' Eftrange. 
| Inde- ſorry wretch. Hudibras, SLU'TTERLY. /. from fut.] The qualities 
cleats SLUDGE. . Mire; dirt mixed with water. or practice of a ſlut. Shatſpeare, Drayton, 
wa 1 Mortimer. SLU'TTISH. a. | from „ut. ] Naſty; not nice; 
gent 0 | SLUG, Aung, Daniſh, and ſock, Dutch, not cleanly; dirty; indecently negligent of 
t neat; ſignifying a glutton.] Ee cleanlineſs, ; Ral:igh. 
frust. I, Ani 12 drone ; a flow, heavy, ſleepy, SLU'TTIS HLY. ad. [ from futtifh. | In a flut« 
a cone | lazy wretch, Shakſpeare, tiſh manner; naſtily ; dirtily,.. | 
* | _ % Ahindranee; an obſtruction. Hacon. SLU'TTISHNESS. /½ 2 The qua · 
rtine f 3. & kind of flow creeping ſnail. _ lities or practice of a flut; n 
115 7 leeg, a hammerhead, Saxon. ] A Cys» nen 


 kndrical or oval piece of metal ſhot from a SLY. a. li, Saxon; 2 ur 
e Pope, Meanly artful; gr in{duous ; 
| 3&3 | 1 


_ 
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SLI LV. ar. 
infiduonfly. 
To SMACK. v. x». [pmackan, Saxon; fracc- 
len, Dutch. ] 

1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with 
any particular taſte. | 

2. To have a tincture or qua'ity infuſed. 

Shakfſpeare. 

3. To make 3 noiſe by ſeparation of the 
lips ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a 
taite. Gay. 


4. To kiſs with a quick ſeparation of the 


X lips. Hope. 
Te SMACK. . a. 
1. To kifs. Donne. 


2. To make any quick ſmart noiſe. 
SMACK. / ¶ us, Dutch. ] 

1. Taſte; ſavour. 

2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed, 


Spenſer. 
3. A pleaſing taſte. Tuſfer. 
4. A {mall quantity; a taſte. Dryden. 


5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 
after a pleaſing eg | | 

6. A loyd kiſs. 

7. rmacca, Saxon.] A ſmall ſhip. 
SMALL. a. [Tmall, Saxon; fra, Dutch.) 
1. Little in quantity; not great. De den. 


Donne. 


2. Slender; exile; minute. Deut. 
3. Little in degree. ER Ac. 
4. Little in importance; petty. Geneſis. 
5. Little in the principal quality; not 
ftrong; weak ; as, all beer. Swoift. 


SMALL. / [ from the adjective.] The ſmall 
or narrow part of any thing. Sidney. 
SMA'LLAGE. / A plant. It is a ſpecies of 


parſley. Miller. 
SMA'LLCOAL. / | ſra!! and coal. ] Little 
wood coals uſed to light fires. pedtator. 


SMA'LLCRAFT. /” | fall and craft.] A 
little veſſel below the denomination of a 


hip. | Dryden, 
SMA'LLNESS. /. [from fall. 
1. Littleneſs; nor greatneſs. Bacon. 
2. Want of bulk; minuteneſs; exility. 
| | Bacon. 


3. Want of ſtrength ; weakneſs. 
SMALLPO'X. /. {| ſmall and pox. An erup- 
tive diſtemper of great malignity ; variolæ. 
: | Wiſeman. 
SMA'LLY. ad. [from fall.] In a little 
quantity; with minuteneſs; in a little or 
low degree. Aſc bur. 
SMALT. , A beautiful blue ſubſtance, pro- 
duced from two parts of zaffre being fuſed 
with three parts common ſalt, and one part 
potaſh. | Hill. 
SMA RAGDINE. a. [ ſnaragdinut, Latin.) 
Made of emerald; reſembling emerald. 


| A SMART. / [ pmeonta, Saxon, ſmert, Dutch. ] 


frarta, Swedith. ] | 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. Sidney, 

. Pain, corporal or intellectual. Aerbury, 

To SMART. v. 1. rmeoꝑxan, Saxon; /merten, 
D | 


Dutch. 8 
. To feel quick lively pain. South. Arbutb. 


[from fly. ]- With ſecret artifices 


S M E 


2. To feel pain of body or mind. 
SMART. a. From the +a "= 
WO Pungent; ſharp; cauſing ſmart, 8777 
2. Quick: vigorons; active. 8 
3. Producing any effect with force and vi- 
gour . . Dryden. 
4. Acute; witty. Tillorſin 
5. Briſk; vivacious; lively. Addifon, 


SMART. /. A fellow affecting briſcneſs and 
Vivacity. | 5 

SMARTLV. ad. [from Fmart.] After a ſmart 
manner; ſharply ; briſkly ;* vigorouſly. 


Cl, 
SMA'RTNESS. /. [from ſmart. 828 8 
I. The quality ot being ſmart; quickneſs; 
V1gOUr. Boyle, 
2. Livelineſs; briſkncſs; wittineſs. 
SMATCH. / f corrupted from ſmack. ] 
1. Taſte; tincture; twang. 
2. A bird. 
To SMA'T TER. . 2. 
1. To have a flight taſte; to have a fiokt, 
ſuperficial, and imperfect knowledge. Mosi. 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly, ½. 
SMA'TTER. /. { from the verb.] Superficial 
or flight knowledge. : Templ:, 
SMA'TTER ER. | from matter. | One who 
has a flight or ſuperficial knowledge. S 
Te SMEAR. v. a. { ſmEman, Sazon; ſorcerer, 
Dutch. ] | 
T. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous 
and adheſive; to beſmear, Milter. 
2. To ſoil; to contaminate. Shatſhear:, 
SMEARY. a, [from ſz:car.]. Dauby ; adhe- 
five. Rowe. 
SMEATH. / A ſeafow!. 
To SMEETH, or farutch. v. n. # Fmipde. 
Sax.] To ſmoke; to blacken with ſmoke, 
SME'GMATICS. a. {opiyue.] Soapy ; de- 
terſive. | 5 Didi. 
To SMELL. v. a. [ſrom fmoe!, warm, Dutch. 
becauſe ſmells are increaſed by heat, Sin- 
ner | 
i. To percieve hy the noſe. Colt er. 
2. To find out by mental ſagacity. . / 
To SMELL, v. ». 
r. To ſtrike the noſtrils. Bacon. 
2. To have any particular ſcent. Brown. 
3. To have a particular tincture or fmack 
of any quality. Shakſprare, 
4. To practiſe the act of ſmelling. Aliſſon. 
SMELL. , | from the verb.) . 
7. Power of ſmelling : the ſenſe of which 
the noſe is the organ. Davies, 
2. Scent; power of affecting the noſe Zur. 
SME'LLER. / {from ſell.] He who ſmetls. 
SME'LLFEAST. / f ſmel! and Haft.] A para- 
ſite; one who haunts good tables. F.. 


Holdur. 


SMELT. The preterite a> participle paſii ve 


of ſezell. 
SMELT. j [ymele, Sax.] A ſmall 5 fich. 
| Are u'. 


To SMELT. 2. 4. [ ſnelten, Dutch. ] To melt 
ore, ſo as to extract the metal. Moodrt url. 


SMELTER. V from fiel.] One who męlts 
ore. gt : ao W: _— 
2 e 


” 
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75 * . [pmemcan, Sexon] To 


fmile wantonly. Swift. 
MERRY: 1 Nice; ſmart; jaunty. Spenſer. 
ER LIN: A fiſh. Ainſfeeorth. 
«MICKET. / The under garment of a wo- 
We 
7, SMIGHT, for „mite. Spenſer. 


I SMILE. v. u. [ /auylern, Dutch.) 


1. To contract the face with pleaſure; to 
reſs gladneſs by the countenance. Tuller. 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt. Camden. 
3. To look gay or joyous. Milton. 
4. To be favourable ; to be propitious. Milt. 
SMILE. / {from the verb.] A flight contrac- 
tion of the face; a look of picature, or kind- 
_ nels. : ; * atton. 
MILLI NLV. ad. [from ſmiling.) With a 
jook of pleaſure, 
75 SMIRCH. v. a. | from murl, or murchy. ] 
To cloud; to duſk ; to ſoil. Shal ſpeare. 
MIT. The participle paſſive of mite. 
7 SMITE. . @. preterite ſmote; participle 
paſſ. ſmit, ſmitten, [ Tmican, Saxon; ſmijtenz 


- 


* 1 to reach with a blow. Ereliel. 

2. To kill; to deſtroy. _ Samuel. 

3. To affli&t ; to chaſten. Wake, 
4. To blaſt. 8 

5. To affect with any paſſion. Milton. 


SMI TE. v. . To ſtrike; to collide. Nabu. 
6MITER, / { from ſinite] He who ſmitcs. 
| | n_  {ſaiab. 
SMITH. /. 33 Saxon; /meth, German; 
nid, Dutch. ] N 
1. One who forges with his hammer; one 
who works in metals 8 Tate. 
2. He that makes or effects any thing. Dry. 
S$MYTHCRAFT., / [I rmidchæpr, Sas. ] The 
art of a ſmith. Raleigh. 
SMITHERY. / from ſmitb.] The ſhop of a 
ſmith. 
$MITHING. /. | from ſinitb.] An art manual, 
by which iron is wrought into an intended 
. Moxen. 


- ſhape 
SMITHY. /. mie, Saxon.} The ſhop 


' ofa ſmith. 


Dryden. 
SMUTTEN, The participle paſſive of ſmite. 
SMOCK. / | pmoc, Saxon. J The under gar- 
ment of a woman; a ſhift. | 4 
SMOCKFA'CED, a. | fmech and face.] Pale- 
faced ; maidenly. | F enton. 
SMOKE, [ ymoee, Saxon; ſmoot, Dutch.) 
The viſible effluvium or ſooty exhalation 
from any thing burning. Coꝛoley. 


7 SMOKE. v. . { from the noun. ] 


. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. Milt. 
2. To burn; to be kindled. ; 


| 1 To move with ſuch ſwiftneſs as to kin- 


4. To tell, or hunt out. 
5. To uſe tobacco. 


4. To full, TP . My : 2 
7 8 | _ be puniſhed ; Shalſpeare 


. To kent by ſmoke ; to dry in ſmoke 


1 1 


drbutbnet. 


Sandys. . 


Deut. ; 


Dryden. — 
Hudibras. 


8 M O 


2. To ſmell our; to find out. alſpeare. 
To SMOKE. dry. v. a. ¶ ſmoke and dry.] To 
dry by ſmoke. Mortimer. 
SMOKER. / from ſmote.] | 
1. One that dries or perfumes by ſmoke. 
2. One that uſcs tobacco. 
SMO'KELESS. a. 
ſmoke. 
SMO'KY. a. [ from ſmoke] 
1. Emitting ſmoke ; fumed. 


[from /moke.] Having no 
Pope, 


8 hatſpeare. 


2. Having the appearance or' nature of - 


ſmoke, Harvey, 

3. Noiſome with ſmoke. Milton. 

SMOOTH. a. rmeð, ꝓymce , Sax. ſzuytb, 
Walch.) | 

T. Even on the ſurface; not rough; level. 

. Milton. 

2. Evenly ſpread; gloſſy. Pope. 


3. Equal in pace; without ſtart or ob- 


ſtruction. Ailton. 
4. Gently flowing. Milton. 
5. Soluble; ſoft; not harſh. Gay. 
6. Bland; mild; adulatory. Milton. 


To SMOOTH. v. a. [ſrom the adjective.] 
I. To level; to make even on the ſurface. 
Shatſpeare. 


2. To work into a ſoft uniform maſs. Ray. 

3. To makeeaſy; to rid from obſtructions. 

1 Pope. 

4. To make flowing; to free from harſh- 
ne's, | Mi ton. 
F. To palliate; to ſoften. Shat ſpeare. 
6. To calm; to mollify. Milton. 
7-1 0-eale; Dryden, 


8. To flatter; to ſoften with blandiſhments. 
| Shakſpeare. 
To SMO'OTHEN. v. a. To make even and 

ſmooth. „ Moxon. 
SMO'OTHFACED. 4. | ſmooth and face. ] 

Mild looking; having a ſoft air. Shakſp, 
SMO'OTHILY. ad. [ from „soch. 

1. Not roughly; evenly. . 

2. With even glide. Pope. 

3. Without obſtruction ; eaſily; readily. 


rs 

4. With ſoft and bland language. 
SMO'OTHNESS. from jmooth. 

1. Evenneſs on the ſurface ; freedom from 

aſperity. Bacon, 

2. Soſtneſs or mildneſs on the palate. Phil. 

3. Sweetneſs and ſoftneſs of numbers. Dry, 

4. Blandneſs and gentleneſs of ſpeech. Sb. 
SMOTE. The preterite of /mite. 

To SMO'THER. v. a. [Pmopan. Saxon. 
1. To ſuffocate with ſmoke, or by exclu- 
ſion of the air. Sidney. 
2. To ſuppreſs. LEN Hooker, 

SM OTHER. / [from the verb] Ra 
I. A ſtate of ſuppreſſion. Not uſed. Bacon. 
2. Smoke; thick duſt. Collier, 

To SNMOTHER. v. a. from the noun. ] 

1. To ſmoke without vent. Bacon, 
2. To be ſuppreſſed or kept cloſe. 
SMO'ULDERING. j [ Tmopnan, Sax. to ſmo- 
SMO'ULDRY.. I ther; ſmoel, Dutch, hot.] 

Eurning and ſmoking without vent. Dryden. 


304 : 


Collier. 
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SMG. @ [ ſmut, dreſs; ſmucken, to drefs, 
_} Nice; ſpruce ; dreſſed with affect- 

ation of niceneſs. Spectator. 


To SMUGGLE. v, a. | ſmockelen, Dutch. ] To 
import or export goods without paying the 


cuitoms. 


 SMUGGLER. / [from ſmuggle.] A wretch 
who imports or exports goods without pay- 


ment of the cuſtoms. | - 
SMU'GLY. ad. from /zwg.] Neatly; ſprucely. 
| G 


a 
SMU/ 1 [from ſmug.) N 
neatneſs without elegance. 
SMUT. / [ymitta, Saxon; /mette, Dutch. |] 
1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 
2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; 
mildew. Mortimer. 
3. Obſcenity. 5 
To SMUT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtain; to mark with ſoot or coal. Add. 
2. To taint with mildew. Bacon. 
To S MUT. 2. . To gather muſt. Mortimer. 
To SMUTCH. v. a. [from ſmut.] To black 
with ſmoke. Ben Fonſon. 
SMU'TTILY. ad. (rom ſmutty ] 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily. 
2. Obſcenely. | 
- SMU"TTINESS. ſ. [from ſmutty.] 


1. Soil from ſmoke. Temple. 

2. Obſceneneſs. | | 
SWUTTY. a. from ſmut. ] 

1. Black with ſmoke or coal. Swift. 

2. Tainted with mildew. Locke. 

z. Obſcene; not modeſt. Collier. 


SNACK. /. [ from fzatch. ] A ſhare; a part taken 
dy compact. | - Dryden, 
SNA/COT. , A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
SNA'FPLE. /. | ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe. ] A 
* bridle which croſſes the noſe. Shatſpeare. 
To SNA'FFLE. v. a. ¶ from the noun.} To bri- 
dle; to hold in a bridle; to manage. 
SNAG /. | 
x. A jag or ſharp protuberance. Spenſer. 
2. A tooth left by itſelf or ſtanding beyond 
the reſt. 
SNA/GGED. Na. [from frag. ] Full of ſnags ; 
SNA'GGY. J full of ſharp protuberances ; 
ſhooting into ſharp points. ore. 
SNAIL. /. [pnoeg!, Saxon; /negl, Dutch.] 
1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, 
ſome with ſhells on their backs. Denne. 
2. A name given to a drone from the flow 
motion of a ſnail. Sbalſpeare. 
SNAIL-CLa VER, or ſaail-trefoil. ſ. An herb. 


SNAKE. /. [rhaca, Saxon; ſnake, Dutch. ] 
A ſerpent of the oviparous kind, diſtinguiſh- 


Ainfruortb. f 


ed from the viper. Our ſnake's bite is 


harmleſs. : Shakſpeare. 
_ SNA'KEROOT. ,. | fnateand root. ] A fpecies 
of birthwort growing in Virginia and Ca- 


rol'na. R : 
 SNA'KESHEAD Tri. ¶bermodactylus, Latin.] 
A pint. 2 Miller. 
SNA'KEWEED, or Bort. /. ¶ biſtorta, Latin. ] 
A plant. | 


* 


Prior. 


8 NA 


„ : The ſmaller 
e root of a tall ſtraight tree Las 
the iſland of 'Timor, Ar other EO 1 
Eaſt; it has no remarkable ſmell: but is f 
an intenſely bitter taſte. - : Hin 
SNA'KY. a. | from ſnate.] : 
1. Serpentine; belonging to a ſnake 


branches of 


ſembling a ſnake. 1 
2. Having ſerpents. B 
To SNAP. v. jay 8 ſame with Mex; vans 


I. To break at once; to break ſhort. Dighy 
2. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, or ſharp 
ſound. | 


Pope, 

3. To bite. Wiſeman, 

4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpeedly. 
Wotton: Dryden, 


5. To treat with ſharp language. ee 
To SNAP. V. N. 2 Suag ranuile, 
1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder. Dow, 
2. To make an effort to bite with eagernel, 


. : Shalſpeare, 
SNAP. /. {from the verb.) — 
1. The act of breaking with quick motion, 
2. A greedy fellow. I Eftrany, 
3- A quick eager bite. Carew, 
4. A catch; a theft. 
SNA'PDRAGON, / 
r. A plant. | 
2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and raiſins thrown into it, which 
thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are afraid 
to take out; but which may be ſafely ſnatch- 
ed by a quick motion, and put blazing into 
the mouth which being cloſed, the fire is x 
once extinguiſhed. 


SNA'PPER. /. | from ſnap.] One who ſnaps, 


UL 
SNA'PPISH . | from ſuap.] * 
1. Eager to bite. Specdaun. 
2. Pceviſh; ſharp in reply. 
SNA'PPISHLY. ad. | from ſnafpiſo.] Peril. 
ly; tartly. 
SN A'PPISHNESS. /. [from ſnappiſs.] Pet 
viſhneſs; tartneſs. 

SNA/PSACK. / [ ſnappſact, Swediſh.] A ob 
dier's bag: more uſually #napſact. 
SNARE. /. [ /nara, Swediſh and Iſlandick; 

ſnoor, Dutch. ] ; 

T. Any thing ſet to catch an animal; 2 git; 

a net; a nooſe. Milla. 

2. Any thing by which one is entraped ut 

entangled in body or mind. Tln. 

To SNARE. v. a. from tho noun. ] To entrap; 

to entangle; to catch in a nooſe, Mila 
To SN ARL. v. a. | ſrarven, Dutch. ] 

1. To growl as an angry animal; to gan 

Shaiſpeart 

2. To ſpeak roughly; to talk in rude tem 

Congreut 

To SNARL. v. a. To entangle; toembartb 

| Decay 7 7 ps 

J One who foars, 

SNA'RLER../. [from ſnarl.] One who! 5 

Swift 


a growling, urly, quarrelſome, 


fe low. i | 3 12 
Na RT. 4. {from ſuare.] Eutanglint 4 
5 $NAST. 


dious. 


A ſob 
dick; 


a gin; 
Milton. 
ed Of 
Taylor, 
ntrap; 
Millan. 


artt, 
. 
term 
2 
varrals 
7 Pity 


- 


SNI 'SNU 


gr. F The ſnuff of a candle, Bacon. breath audibly up the noſe. ' ah © 
NA TCH, v. 4. | ſnacken, Dutch.) Te SNI'GGLE. v. a. Sniggling is thus — | 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily. Hooker. ed; take a ſtrong ſmall hook, tied to a 


x. To tranſport or carry ſuddenly. Clarend. ſtring about a yard long; and then'into the 
D SNATCH. v. n. To bite or catch eagerly hole where an eel may hide himſelf, with a 
- ar ſomething. Shakſpeare. | ſhort ſtick put your bait leifurely ; if with- 
SNATCH. /. Ficom the verb.] | in the fight of it, the eel will bite; pull him 

1. A haſty catch. out by degrees. Walter, 

2. A ſhort fit of vigorous action. Tuſſer. To SNIP. v. a. ¶ ſnippen, Dutch, ] To cut at 

3. A ſmall part of any thing; a broken once with ſciſſors. Arbuthnot. 

part. : Brown. SNIP. /. {from the verb.] | 

4. A broken or interrupted action; a ſhort 1. A ſingle cut with ſciſſors. Shakſpeares 


fit. Wilkins. 2. A ſmall ſhred. Wiſeman, 

x. A quip; a ſhuffling anſwer.  Sha#ſpeare. 3. A ſhare; a ſnack. _ L' Eftrange. 
NAT CHER. þ | from ſnatch.) One that SNIPE. / | ſneppe, German; Tnice, Saxon. ] 

ſnatches. | Shakſpeare. 1. A ſmall fen fowl with a long bill, Floyer, 
SNA'T CHINGLY. ad. [ from ſnatching. Ha- 2. A fool; a blockhead. Shallſpeare. 


ſtily; with . 


4 | SNIPPER. / 1 — /nip.] One that inips. 
7 SN Al * V, A. 
D ul 


Fnecan, Saxon; ſnige, SNIPPET. / [from ſnip. ] A ſmall part; a 

35 udthrass 
1. To creep lily; to come or go as if afraid SNIPSNAP. /. Tart dialogue. Pope. 
to be ſeen. | Dryden. Watts, SNITE. /. | pntta, Saxon.) A ſnipe. Care. 
2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervillity; To SNITE. v. a. [Irnyxan, Saxon. ] To blow 
to crouch. South, Pope. the noſe. 


Grew. 
NEAKER. /. A ſmall veſſel of drink. Sp-4. SNUVEL. / ¶ frevel, German.] Snot; the 
NE AKING. participle a. | from ſneak.) running of the nole. : 
1. Servile; mean; low. Rowe. To SNFVEL. v. a. from the noun.] 
2. Covetous; niggardly; meanly parſima- 1. To run at the noſe. : | ; 
i 2. To cry as children. | L' Eftrange. 


nious. 
SEAKINGLY. ad. [from freaking. ] Mean- SNYVELLER. / from ſuivel.] A weeper; 2 
ly; ſervilely. Herbert. weak lamenter. | Swift. 
SNFAKUP. . [from fſneat.] A cowardly, To SNORE. v. . fnorken, Dut.] To breathe 
creeping, inſidious ſcoundrel. FShatſpeare. hard through the noſe, as men in ſleep. 
To SNEAP. v. 2. | No ſcom. Stilling fleet. 
1. To reprimand; to check. SNORE. /. [pnoqa, Saxon.] Audible hg ond 
2. To nip. Shalſpeare. tion of fleepers through the noſe. Shalſp. 
$NEAP. 74 from the verb.] A reprimand; a To SNORT. v. ». [ ſnorclen, Dutch.) — 


A Shakſpeare. blow through the noſe as a high mettled 
To SNEB. ». 4. [ properly to ſaib. See SNR Ap.] horſe. 


eremiah, 
To check; to chide; to reprimand. Spenſer. SNOT. 7. rnoxe, Saxon; ſnot, Dutch The 
To SNEER. v. u. mucus of the noſe. wift. | 
1. To ſhow contempt by looks. SNO'TTY. a. | from 8 Full of ſnot. 
2. To inſinuate contempt by covert ex- SNOUT. /. [ ftw Dutch. „ 
preſſions. Pope. 1. The noſe of a beaſt. Dryden. 
3. To utter with grimace. Congreve. 2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. Swift, - 
4. To ſhew awkward mirth. Taylor, 3- The noſe] or end of any hollow pipe. 


SNEER. /. ¶ from the verb. SNO'UTED. a. | from ſucut.] Having a ſnout. 
1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. Pope. _ Grew. 
2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn. Waits. SNOW. / [pnap, Saxon; ſree, Dutch.] The 

To SNEEZE. v.n. [mepan; Saxon; nicſen, ſmall particles of water frozen before they 
Dutch.} To emit wind audibly by the noſe. unite into drops. Locke, 


Wiſeman. To SNOW. v. a. | Tnapan, Saxon. ſnewweng 


| SNEEZE. 4 [from the verb.] Emiſſion of Dutch. ] To fall in ſnow. Brown, 
wind audibly by the noſe. Brown. To SNOW. v. a. To ſcatter like ſnow. Donne. 
SNEE'ZEWORT. /. Dptarmica, Lat.] Aplant, SNO'WBALL. / ¶ ſnow and ball.] A round 
* Among hunters.] The fat of a lump of congclated ſnow. Hayward. 
cer, | 2 SNOW BROTH. / _ [ ſnow'and-broth.] Very, 
SNEW. The old preterite of To /noww. cold liquor. © 2 329 Lare. 


To SNIB. v. a. ſnibbe, Daniſh. ] To check; to SNO/ WDROP. /. [ narciſſoleucoium, Latin: } An, 
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nip; to reprimand. ; Spenſer. early flower. le. | 9 


CK ard Snee. J. A combat with knives. SNOW-WHITBE. a. [ row and bite] White _ 


Wiſeman. ' as ſnow. Dryden. 
To SNICKER, or Szigger, v. a. To laugh SNO'WY. a. [from frow.] 7 


fily, wantonly, or contemptuouſly; to laugh 1. White like ſnow. „ n | 


7 one'sfleeve. * Di. 2 Abounding with ſnow. - Milton. 
TO ONIEF, v. a. Laie, Swediſh.] To draw SNUB. J [from frebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or 


keel, | 


80 


Srube), a joint of the ſinger.] A jag; a 


ſnag; a knot in wood. Spenſer. 
To SNUB. v. a. 

1. To check; to reprimand. 

2. To nip. Ray. 


To SNUB. v. 3. { ſauffen, Dutch. ] To fob 
with convulſion. 

To SNUDGE. v. a. | ſniger, Daniſh.] To lie 
idle, cloſe, or ſnug. Herbert. 

SNUFF. /. u, Dutch, ſnot. ] | 
I. Snot. Not uſed. | 
2. The uſeleſs excreſence of a candle. Donne. 
3. A candle almoſt burnt out. Sa re. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 
after the flame. Addiſon. 
5. Reſentment expreſſed by ſnifting ; per- 

_ verſe reſentment. L' Eftrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the noſe. 


To SNUFF. v. a. ſanſten, Dutch. ] 
1. To draw in with the breath. Alldiſon. 
2. To ſcent as a hound. Tickell. 
3. To crop the candle. Taylor. 
To SNUFF. v. u. 
1. To ſnort; to draw breath by the noſe. 
Dryden. King. 
2. To ſnift in contempt. Malachi, 
SNU'FFBOX. / [ /rff'and box. } The box in 
Which ſnuff is carried. Pope. 
SNU'FFERS./ [from np: ] The inſtrument 
with which the candle is clipped. Swift. 
To SNU/'FFLE. v. . [ 4% e Dutch] To 
ſpeak through the noſe ; to breathe hard 
through the noſe. Sidney. Dryden. 
To SNUG. v. . [ Haiger, Dutch. ] To lie cloſe; 
to ſnudge. Z' Eftrange. 
SNUG. 4. ¶ from the verb. ] | 
1. Cloſe; free from any inconvenience. 


| Prior. 
2. Cloſe; out of notice. Soift. 
3. Slily or infidiouſly cloſe. Dryden. 


To SNU'GGLE. v. a. | from f:ug.] To lie 
cloſe; to lie warm. 

80. ad. ſr pa, Saxon; foo, Dutch.) 
1. In like manner. It anſwers to as either 
preceding or following. 


2. To ſuch a degrce. Ben Jon ſon. 
3. In ſuch a manner. Adil ſon. 
4. In the ſame manner. Alilton. 
5. Thus; in this manner. Bentley. 


6. Therefore; ſor this reaſon; in conſe- 
quence of this. Hammond. 
7. On theſe terms; noting a conditionul 
petition : anſwered by as. Nove. 
8. Provided that; on condition that. Aiterb. 


9. In like manner; noting conceſſion of 


one propoſition and aſſumption of another: 


anſwering to a;. Swift. 
20. Thus it is; this is the ſtate. Dryden. 
Tf. At this point; at this time. Sa b. 


12. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning; 
well. Ben Jonſon. 


13 It ſometimes is little more than an ex- 
ſtrong liquor. 
| Arbuthnit, + 
34, Aword of aſſumption; thus be it, %. 


pletive, though it implies ſome latent or 
/abſurd compariſon, 


Pape. 


SO BERNESS. , from Her. 


J. Freedom ſrom inordinate paſſion. 1 
| 11 78 


8 OB 
15. A form of petition. Heth 
16. So %. An exclamation after —— 
done or known. Saen. 
17. So /o. Indifferently; not much ys 
nor well. | Felton 
18. So then, Thus then it is that: ; 
fore. : 
To SOAR. v. x. [Foctan, Saxon.) 
t. To lie ſteeped in moiſture. Shal ſpears 
2. Lo enter by degrees into pores, Bats, 
3. To drink gluttonouily and intemper- 
ately, Llo.ocle. 
To SOAK. v. a. ; 
. To macerate in any moiſture ; to ſteep; 
to keep wet till moiſture is imbibed; to 
drench. Drya:n, 
2. To drain; to exhauſt. Baton. 
SOAP. / rape, Sax. /p, Latin.] A ſub- 
ſtance uſed in waſhing, made of a lixivium 
of vegetable alkaline aſhes and un&uous 
ſubſtance. Newton, 
SOAPBOLILER. f. f foap and bei. ] One 
whoſe trade is to make ſoap. Addiſon, 
SOA'FWORT. /. A ſpecies of campion. 
To SOAR. v. u. | forare, Italian. | 
1. To fly aloſt; to tower; to mount: pro- 
perly to fly without viſible action of the 
G Milton, 
2. To mount intellectually; to tower with 


Bacon. 


the mind. Addiſon, 
3- To riſe high. Milton, 


SOAR. /. | from the verb.] Towering flight, 
Milisn, 
To SOB. v. n. [feob, Saxon. |] To heave au- 
dibly with couvullive ſorrow ; to ſigh with 
convuliton. Fairfax, 
SOB. /, | from the verb.] A convulſive ſigh ; 
a convuliive act of reſpiration obſtructed by 
ſorrow. Sift. 
To SOB. v.e. To ſoak. A cant word Mz! 
SO'BER. a. | /o+*rius, Latin; ſebre, French.) 
1. Temperate, particularly in liquors; not 
drunken. Taylir. 
2. Not overpowered by drink. Hooker, 
3. Not mad; right in the underſtanding. 
Dryden, 
4. Regularly; calm; free from inordinate 
paliion. A. 
F. S-rious; ſolemn; grave. Sha / here 
To SO. BER. 2, a. [from the adjectire.] To 
make ſober; to cure of intoxvication. Pot. 
SO'BER LY. ag. | from aber. 
I. Without intemperance. 
2. Without madneſs. 
3- Temperately.; moderately. Baer, 
4. Cooly ; calmly, Licks 


I. Temperance in drink. Common e 
2. Calmneſs; freedom from enthuſiaſm; 

cool neſs. Dr ln. 
SOBRTET T, ¶ fobrim, Latin. ] 


| Vi 
1. Temperance in drink; ſoberneſs, Tayior 


2. Preſent freedom from the power 0 


3. General temperance. Hooters 


Calm 


there 


0 
4 


— the participle paſſive of ſcethe.] 
; " SES, | D 
bB. a 4. Cloud, French, ſouderen, 


8 0D 


5 Calmneſs: coolneſs. Dryden. 


jonſneſs; vity. Denham 
80 C Fc, Fr. 2 ploughſhare.] A 


\enure of lands for certain inferiour or huſ- 


ſervices to be performed to the lord 
5 fe. All ſervices due for land being 
knight's ſervice, or ſoccage; ſo that what- 


ever 15-not knight's {crvice is ſoccage. Corvel. 


©O/CIABLE. 4. [ ſociable, French; ſociabilis, 


Latin. Gy 
1. Fit bote conjoined. Hooker. 


Ready to unite in a general intereſt. 
2 . Addiſon. 
Milton. 


Friendly; familiar. | 
1 Wolton. 


Inclined to company. 


0 CIABLENE SS. /. [from ſociable.) - 


1. Inclination to company and converſe, 


More, 

1 Freedom of converſation 3 good ſellow- 
ſai. | Hayward. 
SOCIARLY. ad. from ſociable.] Converſ- 
Milton. 


ibly, a3 4 companion 
50 CIAL. 4. [ ſocid/is, Jetin.) EE 
I. Relating to general or public intereſt, 
| Locke, 


2. Eaſy to mix in friendly gayety : compa- 


nicnable. Pope. 


3. Conſiſting in union or converſe with 
another. _ Million. 

1 [from ſocial. ] The quality 
of being ſoci 


| SOCVETY. / | fociete, Fr. ſocictas, Latin.) 


1. Union of mary in one general intereſt. 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt, com- 
munity. | Tillotſon. 
3. Company ; con verſe. Shalſpeare. 
4. Partnerſhip; union on equal terms. 
Dryden. 
SOCK. . | focus, Lat. Foce, Sax. ſocle, or 
I. Something put between the foot an 
Hoe, : Bacon. 
2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick act rs. 


| Milton.” 
$0 CKET. /, ¶ ſouchette, French. ] 


1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow 
of a = eg : F | Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. 


ſcrted, Bacon, 
$0CKETCHISEL. T A ſtronger ſort of 
chiſcls, Moxon. 


50 LE. / [with archite Ts.] A flat ſquare 
member, under the baſes of pedeſtals of 

w_ - vaſes. Bailey. 

d or Soccager. ſ. [Toca man, Sax. 
Aſort of tenant that Lell lands and ras? 


Stillingflect. 


den. 


| | Dryden. 
| 4. Any hollow that receives ſomething in- 


$01 


Dutch.) To cement with ſome metallick 
matter. 1ſaiab. 
SO DER, /. A metallick cement. Collier. 


SOE. /. A large wooden veſſel with hoops, 

for holding water; a cowl More. 
SO'EVER. as. | ſe and ever.] A word pro- 
perly joined with a pronoun or adverb, as 

roh gſoe ven; whatſoever ; bowſoever, Tem ple. 
S0 FA. , [I believe an eaſtern word I A 
ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets. Guard. 


SOFT. a. [Fox, Saxon; /aft, Dutch.) 
I. Not hard. Baron, 
2. Not rugged ; not rough. Matthers. 


3. Ductile; not uncllangeable of form. Milt. 
4. Facile; flexible; nor reſolute; yielding. 
K. Charles. 

s. Tender; timorous. Pope. 


6. Mild; gentle ; kind; not ſevere. Milt. 
7. Meek; civil; complaiſant. Shatſprare, 
8. Placid; ſtill; eaſy. Non. 
9. Efteminate; viciouſly nice, Davies. 


Io. Delicate; elegantly tender. Dilton. 
11. Weak ; ſimple. , Clanwille, 
12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. Dryden. 
T3. Smooth; flowing. Pope. 
14. Not forcible; not violent. TAilions 
SOFT. inter; Hold; ſtop; not fo faſt. Sul. 
To SOFTEN. v. a. | from . 
1. io make ſoft; to make leſs hard. Bacon. 
2. To incenerate; to make leſs fierce or 
obſtinate. 5 Addi ſen. 
3. To make eaſy; to compoſe; to make 
placid; to mitigate; to palliate. Pape. 
4. To make leſs harſh, or vehement. Drydew 
F. To make tender; to enervate. 
To SO'FTEN. 2 n. 
I. To grow leſs hard. | Baron, 
2. To grow leſs obdurate, eruel, or obſti- 
nate. Shakſpeare, 
SO FT IV. ad. | from /of?.] 
I. Without hardneſs. | 


2. Not violently ; not forcibly. Bacon, 
3. Not loudly. Dryden. 
Dryden. 


4. Gently; aac wi 8 
5. 'Mildly ; tenderly. 
SO'FTNER. from fe] 
1. That which makes ſoft. 
2. One who palliates. | 
SO/FTNESS. /. | from ſo? 


1. The quality of being da; quality con 
trary 22 Bacon. 
2. Mildneſs; kindneſs. Watts. 
3. Civility; gentleneſs. Dryden, 
4. Effeminacy; vitious delicacy, Taylor, 
5. Timarouſneſs; pufillanim-ty. Grew, 
6. Quality contrary to harſhneſs. Bacon. 
7. Faculty; gentleneſs; candour; eaſineſt 
to be affecteck Hool er, 
8. Contrariety to energetick vchemence. 
Harte, 
9. Mildneſs; meckneſs. Waller. 


Suit, 


— 


SOHO. 7zterj. A form of calling from a di- 


ſtant place. 5 | 
To SOIL. v. 4. [FTllian, Sax. foullier, French. 
1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute; to ſtain; 
to ſully. : EARS, 2 . Bacon. 
8. To 
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SOL 8 01. 


2. To dung; to manure. Seuth. 2. Soldierſhip; martial {il}, * 
SOIL. /. {from the verb. FE ne G ſolu, Latin.) 2 

1. Dirt; ſpot; pollution; foulneſs. Shat. 1. The bottom of the foot. Shel /s 
2. Ground; earth conſidered with relation 2. The foot. 7 
to its vegetative qualities. Bacon. 3. The bottom of the ſhoe. = 2 
3. Land; country. | Milton. 4. The part of any thing that tonche, w 
4. Dung; compoſt. | Mortimer. ground. „ Mi 
SOVLINESS. /. | from heil.] Stain; foulneſs. F. A kind of fea fiſh. Ps. 
. Bacon. To SOLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To farnif 


SOVLURE. . [ from ſeil.] Stain; pollution. with ſoles; as, to ſole a Pair of ſboes, Grey 


Shakſpeare. SOLE. a. | ol. old French; ſolus, Lat; 
To SO'JOURN. v. n. | fejourner, French. ] To 1. Single; only. n 1 
dwell any where for a time; to live as not 2. [In law.] Not married. 4, fe 
at home; to inhabit as not in a ſettled ha- SO'LECISM. 7 coin. wa 2 


5 | ; els f 
bitation. Donne. one word to another ; impropriety in lan- 


SO JOURN. /, our, French; from the guage. . 
verb.] A temporary reſidence; a caſual SC LELY. ad. [from ſole } Singly ; only. 
and no ſettled habitation. Milton. Dok ) Br 

SO'JOURNER. /. {from ſzjourn.] A tempo» SO'LEMN. a. L ſolemnis, Latin.) | 


rary dweller. Milton. 1. Anniverſary ; obſerved once a year. Sil 
To SOLACE. v. 4. | foulacier, old French; 2. Religiouſly grave. Milim, 


folazzare, Italian; ſolatium, Latin. } To 3. Awful; ſtriking with ſerinuſnefs, 


Spen, 
comfort; to cheer; to amuſe. Milton. 4. Grave; affectedly ſerious. 2 
7 SO LACE. v. „. To take comfort. Sat. SO'LEMNESS. 


SO LACE. [ folativm, Latin.) Comfort; SOLEMNITY. } / (from ſolemn. ] 
pleaſure; alleviation; that which gives I. Ceremony or rite annually performed, 
comfort or pleaſure. Flooker. Milton. | . Pur 

SOLA'NDER. /. ¶ ſuulardres, r An 2. Religious ceremony. : 
ichorous ſcab on the inſide of the legs of 3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion. Jum, 


- horſes. | Di&. 4 Manner of acting or ſpeaking awfully 
SO'LAR. , . erious. Sidny, 
SOLARY. ]- Lx. aire, Fr. ſolaris, Lat. ] 5. Gravity; ſteady ſeriouſneſs. Ain 
x. Being of the ſun. Boyie. 6. Awful grandeur; grave ſtatelineß; 
2. Belonging to the ſan. Brown. ſober dignity. Waitim, 
3. Born under or in the predominant in- 7. Aﬀected gravity. Shall eur; 
fuence of the ſun. 5 Dryden, SOLEMNIZATION. , {from ſolenniz: 


4. Meaſured by the ſun. Holder. The act of ſolemnizing; celebration. Bam, 
SOLD. The preterite and participle paſſ. of ſell. Te SO LEMNIZ E. v. a. | from ſolemn.] 
SOLD. ſ. | fouldee, old Fr.] Military pay; 1. To dignify by particular ſormalities; t 
warlike entertainment. Spen ſer. celebrate. . Hole, 
50 LDAN. ſ. for ſaltan.] The emperour of 2 To perform religiouſly once a year, ul. 
"the Turks. | Milton. SOLE'MNLY. az. | ſrom ſolemn. ] 
SO'LDANEL. /. | ſo!danella, Lat] A plant. 1. With annual religious ceremonies. 
To SO'LDER. v. a. [er, French; ſoldare, 2. With formal gravity and ſtatelineſs Bu 


Italian; ſolidare, Latin.] See Sopkx. 3. With formal ſtate. Shatſpeare 
1. To unite or faſten with any kind of me- 4. With affected gravity. Dry 
tallick cement. | Newton, 5. With religious ſeriouſneſs. Swift 

2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 'To SOLVCIT, ». a. [ ſoicito, Latin. ] 
I Hooker. I. To importune; to entreat. Milas 

50 DER. / [from the verb.] Metallickx 2. To call to action; to ſummon; to awake 
cement. — Stoift. to excite. Fe 
80 LDERER. /. [from oder,] One that 3. To implore; to aſk. Seh, 
ſolders or mends. 4. To attempt: to try to obtain. 5%. 
$O'LDIER. -{. [ /alidariut, low Latin.) 5. To diſturb; to diſquiet. Mike, 


1. A fighting man; a warriour. Shaiſveare. SOLICITA'TION. /. { from ſolicit. ] „ 
2. Ic is generally uſed of the common men, 1. Importunity; act of importuning. Mit 
zs diſtinct from the commanders. Spenſer. 2. Invitation; excitement. Loc 
SO LDIERLIKE. be D ſoldier and like. | Mar- SOLICITOR. . [ from folicit.] 
SO'LDIERLY tial; warlike ; milita- 1. One who petitions for another. 4 

| Fy; becoming a ſoldier. © Clarendon. 2. One who does in chancery the buff 
$O'LDIERSHIP. / [from ſollier.] Military which is done by attorneys in other co 
character; martial qualities; behaviour be- . | 2 
. coming a ſoldier.. Shakſpeare, SOLT'CITOUS. 4. N Am 
S0 LDIERV. /. | from /oldier.] careful; concerned. Taylor. chr 
t. A body of military men; ſoldiers collec- SOLVCTTOUSLY. ad. {from ſelivitow.) ; 7 
—— oy | * Swift, * woully; carefull7). 110 
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| OLICITUDE. . [ folicitude, Lat.] Anxiety; 
ef: 


carefuln Tillotſon. 


4 
g0LLCTTRESS. /. | feminine of ſolicitor. } A 


woman who petitions for another, as 


80 LID. a. [ ſolidus, Latin; ſolide, Frenc 


1. Not liquid; not fluid. Milton. 

2. Not hollow]; full of matter; compact; 

ering all the WPI og 
ing all t eometrical dimenſions. 

ph 5 F Arbuthnot., 

4. Strong; firm. Addiſon. 

t. ng - not weakly. Watts. 


6, Real; not empty; true; not fallacious. 


X. Charles. 

4. Not light; not ſuperficial; grave; pro- 
found. Dryden. 
50 LID. ,. [19 phyſick.] The part contain- 


ing the fluids. Arbutbndt. 
$OLTDITY. /. {from e 

1. Fulneſs of matter; not hollowneſs. 

2. Firmneſs; hardneſs; compactnefs; den- 

ſity. - | Woodward. 
3. Truth; not fallaciouſneſs; intellectual 


ſtrength; certainty. Addiſon. Prior. 
50 LIDL. ad. | from ſolid.] | | 
I. Firmly; denſely ; compactly. 


2. Truly; on good ground. Dighy. 


SO'LIDNESS. /. | from ſolid.] Solidity; firm- 
| neſs; denſity. Howel. 


SOLID'UNGUOLUS. a. | folidus and ungula, 

| 5 Wholehoefed; not clovenfooted. Br. 

SOLIFIDIAN. . £ ſolus and fides, Lat.] One 
who ſuppoſes on 


ſary to juſtification, Hammond. 


SOLYLOQUY. j. [ Falitogue, French; /a/us and 
lor, Latin. | A diſcourſe made by one in 
ſolitude ro himſelf, Prior. 

S$O'LIPEDE. /. [ folus and pedes, Latin.] An 


animal whoſe feet are not cloven. #Zrowna. 


 SOLITAPFRE. + e, French. ] 
; a hermit. | Pepe. 


2. An ornament for the neck. | 
SOLITARILY. 2. from ſolitary.] In ſoli- 
tude; with lonelineſs; without company. 


Hoeker. : 


SO'LITARINESS, /. [from ſolitary.] Soll- 
_ tude; forbearance of company; habitual 
retirement. Donne. 


. SOLITARY. a. | ſo/itaire, Fr. ſolitarius, Lat.] 


I. Living alone; not having company. Mil. 
2, Retired; remote from company. Shak. 


3. Cloomy; diſmal. 


4. Single. Brown. 


SOLITARY. / [from the adjeQive.] One 


that lives alone; a hermit. Pope. 


\ SOLITUDE. / [ folitudo, Latin. 


1. Lonely life; Rate of being alone. Bacon. 


2. Lonelineſs; remoteneſs from company. 


"res; » defer,” > Tu 
A lonely place; a deſert. Pape. 
SOLLAR. . ſelarium, low Lat.] A e 


Tuſſer 


$010. % Italian.) A tune played by a ſingle 


7010 10 85 
's Leaf. ſ. A plant. 
*0OLOMON's Seal, J. A = 


faith, not works, neceſ- - 


SOM 


SO'LSTICE. /. I 8 Latin.] 


1. The 1 eyond which the ſun does 
not go; the tropical point; the point at 
which the day is longeſt in Comm or 
ſhorteſt in winter. 
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2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the g 

ſummer ſolſtice. Brown. i 
SOLSTI'FIAL. a. [from ſolſtice.] 

1. Belonging to the ſolſtice. Brown. 

2. Happening at the ſolſtice. Philips. 


SO'LUBLE. a. [ Hane Latin. ] Capable'of 
diſſolution or ſeparation of parts. Arbuth. 

SOLUBILITY. / [from ſoluble.] Suſceptive= 
nels of ſeparation of parts. Glanvuille. 

To SOLVE. v. a. [ ſlvo. Lat.] To clear; to 
explain; to untie an intellectual knot. 


bs Tichtt. 
SO'LVENCY,. / { from ſolvent.] Ability to - 


pay. 

SO LVENT. 4. [ /olvens, Leon, IS 
I. Having the power to cauſe diſſolution. 
2. Able to pay debt contracted, 

SO'LVIBLE, ,a. from jolve.] Poſſible to 
cleared by reaſon or inquiry. + Hal. 

SO'LUND-GOOSE. /, A fowl in bigneſs and 
feather very like a tame gooſe, but his bill 
longer; his wings alſo much longer. Grean. 

SOLU”TION. / [ /o/utio, Latin. 
1. Diſruption ; breach; disjunRion; ſepa- 
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SO MATO LOG. / [| rae and atyw.] The 
doctrine of bodies. 7 

SOME. A termination of many adjectives, 
which denote — or property of any 


* 

ration. : - Bacon. | 1 
2. Matter diſſolved; that which contains , 
auy thing diſſolved: Arbuthaet. 1 
3. Reſolution of a doubt; removal of an N | 
intellectual difficulty. x - Milton. BY 
SO'LUTIVE. a. {from ſolve, Latin. } Laxa- 1 
tive; cauſing relaxation. Bacon. 1 


thing; as zameſome. | ſaam, Dutch.] 
SOME. a. [rom, pum, Saxon; om, ſoming, 

Dutch. ] | 

1. More. or leſs, nothing an indeterminate 

quantity. - | - Raleigh, 

2. More or fewer, nothing an indetermi- 

nate number. Bacon, 


3. Certain perſons. Some is often uſed ab- 
ſolutely for fome people ; part. Daniel. 
4. Some is oppoſed to ſame, or to atbert. Spen. 
5. It is added to a number, to ſhow that the 
number is uncertain and conjectural. Bacon. 
6. One; any, without determining which. 
Milton. 
SO/MEBODV. / | ſome and body.] 

1. One; not nobody; a 2 indiſcrimi- 
nate and undetermined. Bacog. 
2. A perſon of conſideration. . Ar. 
c ad. ¶Fumdeal, Sax.] Some 
egree. NES . 5 
SO'MERSAULT. ſ. mmer, a beam, and 

SO MERSET. /ault, French, a leap,] 
A leap by which a jumper throws himſelf 
from a beam, and turns over his head. 
- SOMEHOW. . a, | ſome and bow. ] One way 
or other, ; ( Gheyne. 
i" + ' *SO'ME- 


8 ON 


so THIN. / rum Finx, Saxon. ] 
41. Not nothing, though it appcars not 


what; a thing indeterminate. Pope. 
2. More or leſs. Pepe. 
3. Part. Mattis. 
4. Diſtance not great. * 
SOME CHING. ad. In fome degree. Temple. 


SO METIME. ad. ¶ ſame and time.] Once; 
formerly. „ Szbalſpeare. 
SOMETIMES. ad. ¶ ſeme and times. | 
. Not never; now and then; at one time 
or other. Taylor. 
2. At one time; oppoled to ſometimes, or to 
ga ematber time. : Burnet, 
SO'MEWHAT. /. [ ſome and wbar.] 
*. Something; not nothing, though it be 


uncertain what. Atterbury. 
2. More or leſs. Grezv. 
3- Part greater or leſs. Dryden. 


SOMEWHAT. ad. In ſome degree. Dryden. 
SOMEWHERE. ad. f /ume and where. F In 
one place or other; not nowhere. N-rton. 
SO'MEWHILE. |. [/e and wvbile,] Once; 
for a time. Out of uſe. 
-SOMNTFTFEROUS. a. | ſomnifer, Lat.] Cauſ- 
ing fleep; procuring fleep; ſoperifcrous; 
dormitives < © Walton. 
SOMNIFICK, 2. | ſozaus and facio, Latin. 
Caufing fleep. | 
- SO'MNOLENCY. / * foranolentia, Latin.) 
Sleepineſs; inclination to ſleep. 

SON: / | juxus, Gothick ; puna, Saxon; ſob», 
German; ſor, Swediſh; ſore, Dutch; Ha, 
Sclavonian. j | 
7. A male born of one or begotten by one; 
correhtive to father and mother. Slg. 

2. Deſcendant however diſtant. Tfairh. 


3- Compellatlon of an old to a young man. 


| - Shakſpeare. 
4. Native of a country. Pope. 
. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. Malt. 
6. Product of any thing, Brown. 
7. In ſcripture, ſons of pride, and ſons of 
light, denoting tome quality. 


SON-IN-LAW. . One marricd to one's 


daughter. Dryden. 
SO NSHIP. /. {from .] Filiation. D. of Piaty. 
SONATA. ſ. fltalian.] A tune. Prior. 
SONG. /. | from ep ungen, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 


Milton 

2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; 
a ballad. | . Shatſpeare. 
3. A poem; lay; ſtrain, Dryden. 
4. Poetry; fy. » e. 
12 Notes of birds. Dr den. 
6. An old Sono. A trifle. ore. 


 . SO'NGISH. . [from org. ] Containin 
- ſongs; conſiſting of ſongs. Dryden, 
SO'N GSTER. /. | from eng A ſinger. Howe!. 
' SO'NGSTRESS. /. | from fo:g.] A female 
ſinger: Thomſon. 
SONNET. /. | /onnet, Fr. ſonnetto, Italian. 
1. A ſhort * confiſting of four teen lines, 
bl which the rhymes are adjuſted by a par- 


% - 


8 penſer. 


5 


2. A ſmall poem. 


_ ſmall | ; Shat Pere. 
SONNETTEER. . {. [ jonnetier, Fr. fron; fore 


net. A ſmall poet, in contempt, Dy 
SONVFEROUS. 4. [ 19 — ad for Law, : 

Giving or bringing ſound. Drs 
SONORI FICK. 4. Hara and fu, Lain; i * 

Producing found. Malt. 8 


SONORO US. 4. [ Hnorus, Latin.] 
r. Loud founding; giving loud or ſbril 
ſound. Milton, 
2. High ſounding ; magniſicent of ſound, 

Adiiſm, 

SONO'ROUSLY. ad. [ from ſonoront.] 1 
high feund ; with magniſicence of ſound, 

SOS ©&ROUSNESS. /. from ſonora.) 
I. The quality of giving ſound. 

2. Magnificence of ſound. 


Boyle 


SOON. ad. [fona. Saxon; ſaen, Dutch. 
1. Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after 
f 7 
any time aſſigned. Drytn, 
2. Early; before any time ſuppoſed : op- 
poled to late. HBacun. 0 
3. Readily ; willingly. Aldi, : 
4. Soon as. Immediately after. Exodu, & 
SOO'NLY. ed. {from ſoon.] Quickly; ſpeedih. 
h tore | 
SO'OPBERRY. /. [ ſapindus, Lat.] A ffn. Wh 
Miller. 
SOOT. /. Cox, Saxon; fot, Iſlandick; ſe, 10 
Dutch. ] Condenſed or embodied ſmoke, iy 
| Hou, 
SOO'TED. 4 [from /vor. ] Smeared, manured, | 85 
or covered with ſoot. Me tine, 80 
SO OTERKIN. /. A kind of falſe birth fabled tos 
to be produced by the Dutch women from p 
ſitcing over their ſtoves. Sift, $0} 
SOOTH. / [yoð, Sax. ] Truth; reality, . 
Obſolete. - r. $01 
SOOTH. 4. [yo, Sax.] Pleaſing ; delight q 
ful ; ſweet. Milan, 805 
To SOOTH. . a. [Seo Jian, Ver tþ 
1. To flatter; to pleaſe by blan 955 805 
1. 
2. To calm; to ſoften ; to mollify. Da. — 
3. To gratify; to pleaſe. ES de 
SO OTHER. /. | from jooth. ] A flatterer; one 80 
who gains by blandiſhments. —Sbakſpeare fy 
' Tv SOOTBSA'Y. v. n. | ſuoth and ſay.) To 80 b 
redict; to fortell. Ai, * 
SOOTHSA'YER. /. | from ſootbſay ] A fore» 800 
teller; a predicter; a prognoſticator. 5, th 
SOO'TINESS. /. from your. The quality 90 R 
being ſooty ; fuliginouſneſs. jur 
SOO' N. a. | from ſoot. | " SOR: 
1. Breeding ſoot. =Y or; 
2. Conſiſting of ſoot. nd £1 
3. Black; dark; duſky. = SOR 
To SOO'TY. v: n. | from ot. ] To make blac 90 R 
with ſoot. alas 17 92 
SOP. /. {yp op, Saxon; /oppe, Puten. 80 R 
1 48 ſteeped in liquor, n 1. 
to be eaten. | Soft, 2 
2. Any thing given to pacify. me 
To SOP. v. 4. To ſteep in liquor. F-4 4 
SOPE. /. See SOAP. . 7. A youry 80 R. 
50H. /. {from ſer bã d, Latin] 16 ' Pop 


8 O N 


man who has been two years at the 
erfity. 


uni- 
verlit : Pope. 
0 PHI. / Perſian.] The emperour of Per- 

Congreve. 


0 ius. 1 1 fophiſma. Latin. A fallacious 


:roument; an unſound ſubtility. alls. 
S0 PHIST LL fophiſta, Lat.] A profeſſor of 


hiloſophy. ; Temple. 
risk. 1 0 N French. 
1. A diſputant fallaciouſly ſubtile; an art- 
ful but inlidious logician. Rogers. 
2. A profeſſor of philoſophy ; a ſophitt, 
| | ooker, 
d. <OPHISTICAL. 2. | 1 77 Fr. from 
ſpliſt. Fallaciouſly ſubtile ; logically de- 
ceitful. wh Ns Stulling fleet. 
| «OPHI'STICALLY. ad. {from ſopbiſtical.] 
With fallacious ſubtilty. Swift. 
7, SOPHISTICATE. v. a. | ſephiſtiguer, Fr. 
from ep .] To adulterate ; to corrupt 
with ſomething ſpurious. Shatſpeare. Boyle. 
$OPHI'STICATE. part. a. [ from the verb.] 
Adulterate ; not genuine. Glanville. 
SOPHISTICA'TION. . [| ſophiſtication, Fr.] 
Adulteration ; not genuineneſs. Glanville. 
OPHISTICA"T OR, 15 [ from ſopbiſticate.] 
Adulterator; one that makes things not 
genuine. | wy 
SOPHISTRY. ,. [from ſopbifi. ] Fallacious 
ratiocination. Sidney. 
7 SO'PORATE. v. n. | ſoporo, Latin.] To 
8 lay aſleep. | 
| SOPORYFEROVUS. 2. | ſopor, and fero.] Pro- 
ductive of ſleep; cauting ſleep; narcotick ; 
opiate. Bacon. 
{ SOPORVFEROUSNESS. /, | from /opori/er- 
wn quality of cauſing fleep. 
SOPORFFICK. a. | {por and ſucio.] Cauſing 
ſleep; opiate; narcotick. Tocle. 
80 PER. / from %.] One that ſteeps any 
| thing in liquor. 
SORB. / forbum, Latin. ] The berry of the 
: — 15 ervice- tree. | 
RBILE. 4. [from /, bee, Lat.] That ma 
. 47 lar! 26d 
»0RBITION. /, | forbitio, Latin.] The act of 
drinking or ſipping. | 
SORCERER, 7 [ forcier, Fr.] A conjurer; 
an enchanter ; a magician. Shakſpeare. 
SW'RCERESS. . | female of ſorcerer.] A fe- 
male magieian; an enchautreſs. Baton. 
SORCERY. / Magick; enchantment; con- 


juration. 47 Tatler. 
3 wy - [peed from ney 1 We ; 
tink l. aRkſpeare. 
5. TURDES. J [Latin.] Foulneſe; dregs. Wood. 
lack DET. FF fourdine, French; fordina, 
n bx. Itahan.] A fmall pipe put 
into the mouth of a trumpet. Bailey, 
SO'RDID, a; { ſordidus, Latin 

on 1 F 1 » : Y 
5. „ groſs; filthy; dirty. Dryden. 
1 Los, — Intellectually dirty; 
; vie; baſe. South, 
3 Covetous; niggardly. Denham. 


ung S RDIDbLy. ad. from ſordid.) Meanly ; 


| poorly ; covetoully. . 


; SOR 


SO'RDIDNESS. /. [from fordi2.] 
1. Meanneſs; balencſs, 
2. Naſtineſs; not neatneſs. Ray- 
SORE. / | from /auz, French. ] A buck in his 
fourth year.  Shakſpeare. 
SORE. / [yan, Saxon. ] A place tender and 
painſul; a place excoriated; an ulcer. 


Bentley. 
SORE. a. ſ from the noun.] 
1. Tender to the touch. Lorle. 
2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexe d. Pope. 
3. Violent with pain; afflictively vehe- 
ment. Common Prayer. 
4. Criminal. Out of uſe. Shalſpeare. 
SORE. ad. With painful or dangerous vehe- 
mence. Common Prayer. 
SO'REHON,\ /, [Iriſh and Scottiſh.] A 
SORN. ſervile tenure, in Scotland, 
as likewiſe in Ireland; whenever a chief- 
tain had a mind to revel, he came down 
among the tenants with his followers, and 
lived on free quarters. When a perſon ob- 
trudes himſelf upon another, for bed and 
board, he is ſaid to ſorn. Machean. 
SO'REL. , [ diminutive of ſore. ] A buck in 
his third year. 5 Shakſpeares 
SO'RELY. ad. | from ſore.] | 
1. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. 
| Sbalſpeure. 
2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
Sbalſpeare. 


 SO'RENESS. /. ¶ from ſore.] Tenderneſs of a 


hurt. Temple, 
SORLUTES. /. [omgiirng, properly a heap.] 
An argument where one propolition is ac» 
cumulated on another. Watts. 
SORO'RICIDE. /. | foror and cædo.] The 
murder of a ſitter. | 
SO'RRAGE. F{. The blades of green wheat or 
barb: y. Die. 
SO'RRANCE. /. ¶ In farriery.] Any diſeaſe or 
fore in horſes. 3 1 hq 
SORREL. /. frune, Saxon; ſore!, French. 
A plant Ke Lock, but having an acid taſte, 
SO'RRILY. ad. [from forry.] Meanly; 
poorly ; deſpicably; wretchedly; e Y 
SO'RRINESS. ſ. [from forry.] Meanneſs; 
wretchedneſs; pitiableneſs; deſpicableneſs. 
SO RROW. / [ forg, Daniſh.] Grief; pain for 
ſomething paſt; ſadneſs; mourning. Milton. 
To SO'RROW. v. n. [ronlan, Saxon. |] To 
grieve; to be ſad; to be dejected. Miltarn, 
SO'RROWED. a. [from ſorrow. | Accom- 
vanied with ſorrow, Out of uſe. Shalſp. 
SO'RROWPFUL. . [| ſorrow m_— | 
1. Sad for ſomerhing paſt; mournful ; grieve 
ing. Tabit. 
2. Deeply ſerious. Net in uſe. Sammel. 
3. Expreſſing grief; accompanied with 
grief. | Job. 
SO RRV. 4. [ranig, Saxon. ] 3 
1. Grieved for ſomething ̃aſt. Soi 


2. [from ſaur, filth, Iflandick.] Vile g 
worthilels; vexatious. | Mus 


Non. 


SORT. 


— ——_ 


*$O'TTISHLY. ad. 


SOU 
SORT. /. | forte, French. ] 
3. A kind ; a ſpecies. tTillotfon. Walſs. 
. A manner; a form of being or acting. 
Spenſer. 
3. A degree of any quality. 2 — 
4. A claſs, or order of perſons. Auer 
F. A company; a knot of people. Shat . 
6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. Shak. 
7. A lot. Out of uſe.  Shalſpoare. 
8. A pair; a ſet; a ſuit, 
To SORT. v. a. { fortiri, Latin a] 
x. To ſeparate into diſtin and roper 
* clafſes. coker. 
2. To reduce to whe from a ſtate of con- 
fuſion. *  Shatſpeare. 
f ** To woo mg ; to put together by Ailkribu⸗ 
; Davies. 


"& rk cull; to chooſe; to ſelet, Chapman. 


4! SORT. v. =. 


To de joined with others of the ſame 
wecles Woodward. 
2. To conſort; to join. Bacen. 
3. To ſuit; to "fit. Ty 
4. | fortir, Fr.] To terminate ; to iſſue 
F. To have ſucceſs, 5 
"ih To fall out. hatſpeare. 
5ORTANCE. . [from re]. bn eneſs ; 
reement. Shalſpeare. 


SORTILEGE. / [ ſortileginm, Latin. | The 


act or practice of drawing lots. 
SO'RTMENT. / [from fort. 
I. The act of ſorting ; diſtribution. 
2. A parcel ſorted cr diſtributed. 
To 8088. v. n. a cant word.] To fall * once 
into a chair. S rost. 
* 2 14 Saxon; ſet, Dutch.) 
| lockhead; a dull ignorant ſtupid 
ow: ; a dolt. — South. 
2. A wretch ſtupificd by drinking. Noſcum. 
To SOT. v. a. To ſtupify; to infatuate. Dryd. 
To SOT. ».n. To tipple to ſtupidity. 
SO TTISH. a. [from fot. ] 
. Dull; ſtupid; ſenſeleſs; infatuate; dolt- 
Hayward. 
” 2. Dull with intem wo = 
irom /ottifh. | Stupidly ; 
duly; ſenſeleſsly. 2 Hall 
SOTTISHNEss. 7 from eit. Dullneſs; 
ſtupidity; mſenfibility. - South, 
. SO'VEREIGN. a. | verein, French. 
. Supreme in power; having no ſuperi- 


our. Dryden. 

2. Su} premely efficacious, Hooker. 
SOVEREIGN. "3 Supreme lord. Dryder. 
50 VEREIGNLY. ad. | from r J Su- 


remely; in the higheſt degree. Boyle. 
Sc VEREIN TV Lell overainte. Fr.] . 
macy; higheſt p higheſt degree of eu- 
<ellence. Davies. 
 SOUGH. /. [from /ous, Fr.] A PIG 
drain. 


a UGHT. The preterite and participle 2 


J. Crapel, Saxon; fel, Dutch. 
nan, 1 ; 95 Darier. 


. wy The bumaterial and immortal Fri of - 


” ou 


2. IntelleQual principle. 
3. Vital principle. 


om, 
4. Spirit; eſſence; quinteſſence; j e 


part. 


Interiour power. ; 
4 A familiar appellation e Shalſpeare, 
qualities of the NT preſſing the 


7. Human bein | h 
8. Active 5 Fn 
95 Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. 25 
neelligent being in general. Mu, 
SOU LED. a. (from foul. | Furniſhed with 


m 
SOU'LLESS. a. (from foul.) * 1 
ſpiritleſs. Shabſpear, 
SOU'LSHOT.. . [| foul and ſoot.) Something 
paid for a ſoul's requiem among the *. 
niſts. Aylife. 
SOUND. a. [rund, Saxon. ] 
1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid. Dm. 
. Right; not erroneous; orthodox, Hur, 


8 be. 


Stout; ; rong ; luſty, Alla, 
2 Valid; not failing. Spenſer, 
5. Faſt; hearty. Milla, 


SOUND. a. Soundly; heartily ; m— 
faſt. Spenſer, 
SOUND. , C ſende, French. ] A ſhallow ſa, 
ſuch as may be ſounded. Camden. Farſan 
SOUND. / | ſonde, French. ] A probe, an its 
ſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to feel whati 
out of reach of the fingers. Shar, 
Fo SOUND. v. a. 
1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try depth, 


Slakſpeare, 

2. To try; to examine. Addie, 
To SOUND. v. =. To try with the ſoundig 
line, or an inſtrument. As. Lich, 
SOUND. / The cuttle-fiſh. Ainſworth 


SOUND. / [ ſonus, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing. audible ; a noiſe ; that which 


is perceived by the ear. Baus. 
2. Mere empty noiſe; oppoſed to 1 
To SOUND. v. n. 


1. To make a noiſe; to emit a noiſe. Min 
2. To cxhibit by ſound, or likeneſs of ſound 
Shakſprant, 


To SOUND. v. 4. 


1. To cauſe to make a noiſe; to play cu 
Mitten 


2. To betoken vr direct by a ſound, Malo 
3. To celebrate by ſound. ay 


' SO'UNDBOARD. /. | ſound and Loard.] Boatd 


which propagates the ſound in 170 


SO'UNDING. a. from found.] WEE... 
ing a loud or magnificent found. yi 
S0 UNDI V. ad. | from ſound. | 
1. Healthily; heartily. wy 
2. Luſtily; ſtoutly ; ſtrongly. 2 


4. Faſt; cloſely. 3 Au 
SO UNDNESS. . {from ſon 
1. Health; heartineſs. Shabſpur . 


Hooker! 


2. Truth; reQitude; incorrupt ſtate. Holm 


By, Strength; ſolidity. 0b 


©. Ta 


7 


8 * 6 
* x * * 5 8 5 


7” 


W, rthe table. 7 Swift. 
we, 4 | Saxon. 

pal ou 3 [ 5 tere; pungent to the palate, 
are, with aſtringency- . Dryden. 
are. 2. Harſh of temper ; crabbed ; peeviſh ; mo- 
the WE roſe, ſevere. Bron. 
ate, 3. Afflictive; painful. Sbaßſpeare. 
98. 4. Epreſſing diſcontent. Swife. 


105 $OUR./z (fromthe adj.] Acid ſubſtance, Spen. 
uy 7 SOUR: v. a. : A 


lon, make acid. Fg Dryden. 
vith ha - make harſh, or unkindly. Mortimer. 
yden, 3. To make uncaly ; to make leſs pleaſing. 
ow; NE Dryden. 
ear, 4 To make diſcontented. Shakſpeare. 
bing N SOUR. Vo Nl. . 

Mie 1; To become acid. Arbuthnot. 
. 1. To grow peeviſh or crabbed. Addiſon. 

SOURCE. / [ ſourſe, French. ] : 
04. 1. Spring; fountain ; head. Addiſon. 
ater, 2. Original; firſt caufe. Milton. 
f 1. Firſt producer. f Waller. 
ae . a. [from ſour. ] Somewhat ſour. 
ton, 8 


| Boyle. 

erf $0'URLY. ad. [from /our. ] 2 

1. With acidity. | 

' fea % With acrimon yx. Dryden. 
$0'/URNESS. /. on fr. | | 

ma 1. Acidity ; auſtereneſs of taſte. Denham. 

2. Aſperity ; harſhneſs of temper. Addiſon. 


da $0'URSOP. / Cuſtard-apple. Miller. 
ons. / .., French. ] A ſmall denomination 

lepth of money. I 

ſure. BH SOUSE, / I ſout, ſalt, Dutch.) | 

i 1. Pickle made of ſalt. 5 

näng 2. Any thing kept parboiled in a ſalt pickle. 

Licks Tuſſer. 

work, 7. S008E. v. a. {from the noun, ] 

i 1. To parboil, or ſteep in pickle. Pope. 
which 2, To threw into the water. Sbalſpeare. 
Barn, To SOUSE. v. . [from pont, or d:ſſous, 
anungs down, Fr.] To fall as a bird on its prey. Dry. 


Lit, 7 SOUSE. v. a, To ſtrike with ſudden vio- 
| lence, as a bird ſtrikes his prey. Shalſpeare. 
FSOUSE, 4d. With ſudden violence. ounge 
SOUTHERRAIN. / [ fouterrain, Fr.] A grotto 


Han An 5 in — ground. n= 
WUTH /. „Saxon; ſuyd, Dutch. 

N. 1, The ae the .. us at Noon. 
A EF Bacon. 
ee 2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. Milton. 
Mü 3. The wind that — from the ſouth. Shak. 
| Board SOUTH. a. {from the noun. | Southern ; me- 
ans. | ridional, X gs wy ; 
Mil. SOUTH, ad. G 

s; hal , Toward the ſouth. | Shatſpeare. 
Dry From the ſouth. © Bacon. 


POUTHING. a. {from the noun.] Going to- 
ward the ſouth. Dryden. 
SOUTHEA'ST / Huth and eff.] The point 
between the eaſt and ſouth. © — Bacon. 
®UUTHERLY, 4. ere | 
b. Belonging to auy of the 
'Aatedfromtheſouth; not abſolutely ſouthern. 
Hing toward the ſouth, | 


ints denomi- 


. . Grawunh.. 


SPA 


| TY Pipe, French.) Strong decoction of 3. Coming from about the ſouth. Spal. 
enn fo 


SO'UTHERN. a. [ru ðenne, Sax. from outh.] 
1. Belonging to the ſouth; meridional. Dry. 
2. Lying toward the ſouth. Shatſpeare. 
3. Coming from the ſouth. Baton. 
SO UTHERN WOOD. /,. u denn pudu, Sax. ] 
This plant agrees in molt parts with the 
wormwood. : Miller. 
SO'UTHMOST. a. [from ſouib.] Furtheſt to- 
ward the ſouth. | Milton. 
SO/U'THSAY. / properly ſootlſay,] Predic- 
tion. pen ſer. 
To SO'UTHSAY. v. a. [See SootnsAy-] To 
predict. Camden. 
SOUTHSAY'ER. /. [ properly /oothſayer.] A 
predicter. 
SO'U THWARD. ad. from ſouth.] Toward 
the ſouth. Raleigh. 
SOUTHWE'ST. /. [ /outh and eft.} Point 
between the ſouth and weft. 


memory. Spenſer. 
SOW, e Trugn, Saxon 3 beg, ſornve, Dutch] 
I. A female pig; the female of a boar. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead. Ainſworth. 
3. An inſet; a millepede. Ainſworth, 
SO'WBREAD. / [cyclamen, L.atin.] A plant. 


To SOW. v. a. | Fapan, Saxon; ſacyen, Dutch. 


To ſcatter ſeed in order to a 
To SO W. v. a. part. paſſ. ſown. 
I. To ſcatter in the ground in order te 
growth. | Bacon. 
2. To ſpread; to propagate. Milton. 
3. To 1 or ſtock with ſeed. Jaiab. 
4. To beſprinkle. JT, | Milton, 


elt. Levite 


To SOW. v. a. | for few.] To join by needle- 


work. Milton. . 
To SOWCE. v. a. To throw into the water. 


See Sousx. 5  L'Eftrange. - 
SO'WER. /. [from ſow. ] | 
I. He that-ſprinkles the ſeed. Alattherv. 

2. A ſcatterer. Hakewill, 
33 breeder ; a promoter, __ © Bacon, 


SO WINS. /, Flummery, ſomewhat ſoured; 
and made of oatmeal. - Swiſh 
To SOWL. v. 4. To pull by the cars. Shatp, 

SOWN. The participle of e. 


SOWTHISTLE. ,. A weed. © Bacon. 

SPAAD, /. A kind of mineral. Woedward. 

SPACE. /. [ /patium, Latin. ] | 
1. Room; local extenſion. Locke. 
a. Any quantity of place. Burnet. 
3. Quantity of time. MWilkins. 
4. A ſmall time; a while. Spenſer. 


SPA'CIOUS. a. | ſpacieux, Fr. ſpacioſus, Lat.] | 


Wide;extenſive; roomy; not narrow. Gorvley. 
SPA'CIOUSNESS. 2 [ from ſpacious, ] Roomi- 
neſs; wide extenſion. 
SPA'DDLE. /. [diminutive of ſpade. ] A little 
ſpade. | Mortimer. 


- 


SPADE. , y pad, Saxon; ſpade, Dutch.) 


1. The initrument of digging. Brown. 
2. A deer three years old. Ainſworth, 
4. A ſuit of cards. Nt „ 

SPA DEBONE. /. [named from the form.] 

The ſhoulderblade. Drayton. 

5 398 SPA D- 


— 


Bacon. 


SOUL EN ANCE. . French. ] Remembrance; 
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SPADICEOUS. o. [ /padicexr, Lat.] Light red. 
Brown. 
SPADVULLE. / ille, or eſpadille, French. 
* — ace o 575 <A <q . 
A'GYRICK, a. giricus, Lat.] Chymaical. 
SPA'GYRIST. / j ITS ag F Beyle. 
SPAKE. The otd preterite of hl. 
SPALL. / [:fpaule, Fr.] Shon der. Fairfax, 
SPAL T, or Spelt. ſ. A white, fcaly, ſhining 
ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
of metals. Bailey, 
SPAN./. [rpan, 
Han, Dutch. 
1. The fpace from the end of the thumb to 
the end of the little finger extended. Holder. 
2. Any ſhort duration. Waller. 
Teo SPAN, v. a. f 
I. To meaſure by the hand extended - Tic bell. 
2. To meaſure. Herbert. 


nne, Saxon; ſpanna, Italian; f 


SPAN. The preterite of ſpin. 


SpAN COUNTER. from ſpan counter, 

SPA'NFARTHING. f and f/arthing.] A play 

at which money is thrown within a ſpan or 

SPANGLE ange; German, a lo ket 
A Y/ nge, German, a locket. 
1. A all Las boſs of ſhining eil 

2. Any little thing ſparkling and ſhining. 

2 3 Glanville. 

To SPA/NGLE. , a. ſ from the nown. ] To be- 


SPANIEL. /. | e gen Latin. 
0 


1. A dog uſed for ſport in the field, remark- 


able for ſagacity and obedience. Iden. 
2. Alow, mean, 7 fellow. Shakſp. 
7 SPANIEL. v. # | from the noun.} To 


fawn on; to the fpanick Sbalſpeare. 
SPANISH of, A ad. 5 , 15 
SPANISH Nut. / A plaut. Miller. 
SPA'NKER. / A ſmall coin. Denham. 
SPA'NNER. J. The lock of 2 earabine. Howek 
SPAR. ſ. | 2 | 
1. Marcaſite. Newton. 
2. A ſmall beam; the bar of à gate. 
To SPAR. v. a. To fight with preluſive ſtrokes. 
SPAR. v. a. ſTpanan, Saxon; erren, Ger- 
man. ] To ſhnt ; to eloſe; to bar. Spenſer. 
SPA'RABLE. /. [Tpapman, Saton, to faſten.] 
Small nails, 8 | 
SPA'RADRAP. /. [In pharmacy. ] A cere- 
cloth. | Wileman. 


o SPARE. v. a. [rpapnan, Saxon; eren, 


Deutch; eſpargrer, Fre: ch. 


1. To uſe frugally; not to waſte; not to 
2, To have unemployed; to ſave for any 
icular uſe, Krol les. 

3. To do without; to loſe willingly. B. Jon. 
4. To omit; to forbear. Dtyden. 


ſprinkle with ſpangles of an Don. 


SPA 
srAn E.. tolorgive; tobetender. Bu, 


I. Scanty; not abundant 
2. Superfluous; unwanted. 


l Bacon 
3. Lean; wanting fleſh ; macilent Mil i 
SPARE. /. ram the verb.] Parſimony; 33 | 
| 1 uſe ; heb: ; ot in ule, Bacon, 
SPA RER. /. | from ſparc. ] One who 


3 Parſimonious, Bar, 


avoi 
expence. Is 


Wotton 
SPARERIB. / ¶ ſpare and rib. ] Ribs cut away 
from the body, and huvi - 
little lem. eee 
SPARGEFACTION. / { /parge, Latin,} The 
act of ſprinkling. 
SPA'RING. a. | from Spare. } 
x. Scarce; little. | 
2. Scanty; not plentiful, 


Pope, . 
3- Parſimonious; not liberal. Fs 


SPA'RINGL.Y. «1. from ö 
1. Not ee Jparing } 


: acm. 
2. Fruga'ly ; parſimoniouſiy; not laviſhly, 


. Heyward, 
3- With abſtinence. Atterbury, 
4. Not with great frequency. Atterbary, 
5. Cantionſly ; tenderly, Bun, 
SPARK. / | ppeapica, Saxon; „parle, Dutch.) 

1. Afmal} particle of fire or Kmdled matter. 


a : 1: Shabſpeare, 
2. Any thing ſhining. Locle, 
3. Any thing vivid or active. Shalſpeare, 


4. A lively, ſhowy, fplendid, gay man. Prur. 
Te SPARK. v. u. (from the noun,] To emt 


particles of fire; to fparkle. Spenſer, 
SPA'RKFUL. .a. [ ſpark and full,] Lively; 
amden 


briſk; airy. 
SPA'RKISH. 4. {from ſparl.] 


1. Airy; gay. 


1 


W, 
2. Showy ; well dreſſed; fine. L. Efrange 


SPARKLE. /. from ſpars. | 
I. A ſpark ; a {mall particle of fire, Drydn, 
2. Any lunimous particle. Davies. Poe, 
Zo SPA'RKLE. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To emit fparks. | 
2. To iſſue in ſparks. Milton, 
3. To ſhine; to glitter. Mull, 
4. To emit little bubbles as liquor in a glaſs 
SPA'RKLINGLY. ad: [ from jparkling,] With 
vivid and twinkling luſtre. Boyle. 
SPA'RKLINGNESS. /. from ſparkling. | Vis 
vid and twinkling luſtre. _ Pol, 
SA RROW. /. ſ[ppcappa, Sax. JA . 
J. 


att 
SPA'RROWTIAWK, or Sparharvt. /. bra. 
hapoc, Sax. ] The female of the maſkethawk. 
SPA RROW GRASS. /, | corrupted from «- 
La lt — 
A'RRY, a. [from ſpar. | 
4. [from ſpar. ] _—_— 7 


5s. To uſe tenderly; to forbear; to treat with SPASM. / [eradcu. Convelſion; violent 


Pity; to ule with mercy. Common Prayer. 
6. To graut; to allow; to indulge. Roſcom. 
7- To forbear to inflict or impoſe. Dryden. 


Te SPARE. v. . 


1. To live frugally ; to be parſimonious to 
2 „ Otævay. 
2. To forbker; to be ſerupulous. Anoller. 


and involuntary contraction. Arhulbad, 
SrASMO DICK. a, { /pu/modique, Fr.] Cots 
+, ue" | f 6 
SPAT. The preterite of pit. 
SPAT. /. The young of ſhellfiſ. Wod wart: 
To SPA'TIATE. v. #. { ſputior, Lat.] To rotes 


torange; to * at large. 7 


SPE. 


9 SATT ER. v. 1. [ Tpar, ſpit, con) 


ith dirt, or any thing of- 
1. To ſprinkle wi * 7. Yo, 


2. To throw out an thing offenſive. Sha. 


To afperſe; to defame. 
1 SPA TER. v. n. To ſpit to ſputter as at any 
ine nauſeous taken into the mouth. Milt. 
9 EAD Ass. . [Matter and da.] 
Coverings for the legs by which the wet is 


PATLING Poppy. ſ. White behen. Miller. 


A'TULA. /. A ſpattle or flice, uſed by apo- 
1 25 ſurgeons in ſpreading Maſters 
or ſtirring medicines. vincy. 
SA VIN. /. [eſpavent, Fr. ſpavano, Italian. 
This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence 
or cruſt, as hard as a hone, that grows on 
the inſide of the hough; there is likewiſe a 


x Farrier's Dictionary. 


blood 
SPAW. /. A place famous for mineral waters; 
any mineral water. : 
7. SAW L. v. a. [ ppeothan, to. ſpit, Sax. ] 
Tothrow moiſture out of the mouth. Stoife. 
SPAWL./. [rpazl, Saxon. ] Spittle ; moiſture 
* mouth. Dutch. Dryden. 
SPAWN. /. ene, /penne, Dutch. 
r. The 42 fi For of frogs. Shatſpeare. 


2. Any product or offspring. Tillotſon. 
To SPAWN. v. a. { from the noun. ] 

1, To produce as fiſhes do e Shalſpeare. 

2, To generate; to bring forth. Swift. 
SPAWN. v. 2. | 

1, To iſſue as eggs from fiſh, | 

2. To iſlue; to proceed. Locke, 


SPA'WNER. / from ſpawn. ] The female fiſh. 
| : Walton. 
To SRT. v. a, { ſpado, Latin.] To caſtrate 
female animals. Mortimer. 
To SPEAK. v. . preterite pale or ſpoke; 
participle paſſive pot en. ¶Tpecan, Saxon; 
ſprelen, Dutch. } . 
1. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs 
_ thoughts by words. „ Mo. 
. To harangue; to make a ſpeech. Claren. 
3 To talk for or againſt ; to diſpute. Shal/. 
4. To diſcourſe; to make mention. Tiller. 
Shalſpeare. 


f To 2 ſound, 
> To SPEAK. with. To addreſs; to converſe. 


with. | Knolles „ 

To SPEAK. ». 4. | 

1. To utter with the month; to proncunce. 
Tudpges, 

24, To proclaim; to celebrate. Sbatſpeare. 

3 To addreſs; to accoſt. 

4. To exhibit. 

SEA'KABLE. a. [from /peat. ] 
1. Poſſible to be fpuken. 
2. Having the power of ſpeech. Milton. 
1. Une that Peas. 
2. Ohe that ſpeaks in any particular manner. 

| ' Prior. 
3- One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 
* I hs Shakſpeare 
Ide prolocutor o commons. Dryden. 
üs 


Milion. 


de Trumpet. J. A ſtentoroplionick = 


Zeelgſiaſticus. 


Watts. 


SPE 


inſtrument; a trumpet by which the voice 
may be propagated to a great diſtance, Dry. 
SPEAR. /. [ppene, Saxon; /pere, Dutch.] | 
1. A long weapon with a tharp point, uſed 
in thruſting or throwing ; a lance. Conoley., 
2. A lance, generally with prongs, to kill 
fiſh. eo. 
To SPEAR. v. a: [ from the noun. ] To kill or 
Pierce with a ſpear, 
To SPEAR. v n. Toſhootor ſprout. Mortimer. 
SPEA'RGRASS, /. | /pear and graſe.] Lang 
{tiff graſs. |  Shakſpeare. 
SPEA'RMAN. /. [ ſpear and man.] One who 
uſes a lance in fight. Prior. 
SPEA'RMINT. /. A plant; a ſpecies of mint. 
SPEA'RWORT. . An herb. Ainſworth. 
SPECIAL. a. ¶ ſpecial, French; ſpecialis, Lat.] 
I. Noting a ſort or ſpecies. Watts. 
2. Particular; peculiar, 7Tooker, Atterbury. 
3. Appropriate; deſigned for a particular 
purpoſe. | Davies. 
4. Extraordinary ; uncommon; Spratt. 
5. Chief in excellence. Shatſpeare. 
SPECIALLY. od. [from ſpecial. 
7. Particularly ; above others. Deuteronomy. 
2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. Hale. 
SPE/CIALTY. 5 . ſpecialite, French; from 


SPECIA'LITY, I ſpecial.) Particularity. Hook. 
SPE CIES. /. 1 Latin. ] „ 
I. A ſort; a ſubdiviſion of a general term. 
Watts, 
2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of beings. 
Bentley. 
3 Appearance to the ſenſes; any viſfible oc 
ſenſible repreſentation. Ray. 
4. Repreſentation to the mind. Dryden; 
5. Show; viſible exhibition. Bacon. 
6. Circulating money. Arbuthnot. 


7. Simples that have place in a compound 


SPECTFICAL. ; 
SPECI'FICE. þ a L pecifique, Prench.] 


1. That makes a thing of the ſpecies of © * 


which it is. Newton, Norris. 
2. Appropriated to the cure of ſome parti- 
cular diſtemper. Wiſeman. 
SPECIFICALLY. ad. from /decifick.] in ſuch 
manner as to conſtitute a ſpectes; according 
to the nature of the ſpecies.” | Bentley. 
To SPECI/FICATE. e. a. [from ſpecies and fg. 
cio, Latin. ] To mark by notation of diſtin- 
guiſhing particularitics, Hale. 
SPECIFICA'TION. /; {from ſpecifict ; ſpecifica= 
tion, French. 
1. Diſtinct notation; determination by a pe- 
at 


culiar mark, = 
2. Particular mention. : | He : 
To SPE'CIFY. 2. 2a: { from Peciet; ſpecifier, Fr ] 


To mention; to ſhow by ſome particular 
mark of diſtinction, a 2 75 
SPE CIMEN. /. ¶ {pecimen, Latin. ] A ſample; 
a part of any thing exhibited that the reſt 
may be known. . Addiſon. 
SPE'CIOUS. a. | ſpecieux, Fr. {peciofits, Latin. 
1. Showy; pleaſing to the view. Miltos. 
2. Flauſible; ſuperficially; not ſolidly right; 

ſtriking at firſt view. Hiebe 
3D 2 852 


SPE 


SPE CIOUSLY. ad. { from fpecious.] With fair 
appearance. Hammond. 
SPECK. /. [ppecce, Saxon. ] A ſinall diſcolo- 
ration; a ſpot. Dryden. 
To SPECK. v. a. To ſpot; to ſtain in drops. 
: | Milton. 
1 [from ſpecl. ] Small ſpeck ; little 
t 


To SPEC KLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

mark with ſmall ſpots. Milton. 
SPECEKT, or Speight. J. A woodpecker. Ain/. 
SPECTACLE. /. [ /pe#acle, Fr. ſpefaculum,Lat.] 


T. Aſhow; a gazing-ſtock; any thing ex- 


hibited to the view as eminently remark- 
able. Shatſpeare. 
2. Any thing perceived by the fight. Don. 
3. [In the plural. ] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight. 
; . Bacon. 
SPE'CTACLED. a. [from the noun.] Fur- 
niſhed with ſpectacles. Shakſpeare. 
SPECTA'TION,. /. | /pe&atio, Lat.] Regard; 
reſpect. | Harvey. 
SPECTA'TOR. / ſpeftateur, Fr. ſpectator, 
- Lat.] A looker on; a beholder. Shatſpeare. 
SPECTA'TORSHIP. /. {from ſpectator. J Act 
of heholding.  Shakſpeare. 
SPECTRE. /. | ſpectre, Fr. ſpectrum, Latin. 
1. Apparition ; appearance of perſons dead. 


Stilling fleet. 


2. Something made preternaturally viſible. 


SPECTRUM. / | Latin.] An image; a viſi- 


ble form. Newten. 
SPE'CULAR. ad. ¶ ſpecularis, Latin. ] 

r. Having the qualities of a mirror or look- 

ing-glaſs. f Donne. 

2. Aſſiſting ſight. „„ oO 

' To SPE'CULATE. v. a. [ ſpeculer. Fr. ſpeculor, 

Lat.] To meditate; to contemplate; to take 

"a view of any thing with the mind. Digby. 

To SPE'CULATE. v. a. To conſider atten- 

tively 3 to look through with the mind. Bro. 

SPECULA'TION /. [ ſpeculation, French, from 

ſpeculate.] 

I. Examination by the eye; view. a 

2. Examiner; ſpy. . Sbalſpeare. 

3. Mental view; intellectual examination; 

contemplation. | | Hooker. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 

tion. e | Temple. 

s. Mental fcheme not reduced to practice. 

1 N bs te. 


6. Power of fight. Not in uſe. Shaiſpeare.. 


SPECULATIVE. @. from ſpeculate.) 
1. Given to ſpeculation ; contemplative.” 


Hooker, 
2. Theoretical; notional; ideal; not practi- 
cal. 2 8 Bacon. 


SpECULATIVELV. ad. dee ſpecul stic. 
I. Contemplatively; with meditation. 
2. Ideally; notionally; theoretically; not 

practically. ; AE 
SPECULA'VOR. V [from ſpeculzce.] 

1. One who forms theories. More. 
. Heculateur, French. ] Ant obſerver; a 

coxemplator. > UWA, 


 #$ 


3. A fpy; a watcher, Diane. 


SPE 


SPECULATORY. 4. [ from ſpeeulate.] Exers 


ciſing ſpecu'ation. + 
SPE'CULUM. f. [Latin.] A mirror; 2 
looking-glaſs. Boyle 
SPED. The peterite and part. paſſ. of ſpec, 
SPEECH. /. | from ſpea.] 


1. The power of articulate utterance ; the 


power of expreſling thoughts by words, or 


vocal ſounds. Watts, 
2. Language; words conſidered as exprell. 
ing thoughts. Milton, 
3. Particular language as diſtin& from, 
others. : SI Common Prayer, 
4. Any thing ſpoken, Sbakſpeare, 
F. Talk; mention. Bacon. 
6. Oration; harangue. Griſt, 


7. Liberty to ſpeak. 
SPEE CHLESS. a. | from /peech.] 
1. Deprived of the power of ſpeaking; 
made mute or dumb. Raleigh, 
2. Mute; dumb. Sbalſpeare. 
To SPEED. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. ſped. and 
ſpeeded. ¶ ſpoeden. Dutch.) a 
1. To make haſte ; to move with celerity, 
Milton. Philips, 
2. To have ſucceſs, Sbalſpeart. 
3. To have any condition, good or bad. 


Waller, 
To SPEED. v. n. | 
1. To diſpatch in haſte. Fai fax, 
2. To haſten ; to put into quick motion. Shs, 

3 To furniſh in haſte. | 
4. To diſpatch; to deſtroy; to kill; to 


miſchief ; to ruin. Dryden, 

5. To execute; to diſpatch. Sli. 

6. To aſſiſt; to help forward. Dryden 

7. To make proſperous. St. Paul, 
SPEED. .. { ſpoed, Dutch. ] ED 

I. Quickneſs; celerity. Mins 


2. Haſte; hurry; diſpatch. Decay of Lich. 


3. The courſe or pace of a horſe. Sa} 
4. Succeſs; event. Shalſpeare, 
SPE'EDIL.Y. ad. [ from ſpeedy. ] With haſte; 
quickly. Drydm, 
SPE'EDINESS. /. {from ſpeedy.]. The quality 
of being ſpeedy. ; = 
SPE'EDWELL. /. | veronica, Latin. Fluellin; 
a a plant. | „ Ai. 
SPEEDY. a. from ſpeed. Quick; ſwift; 
nimble ; quick of diſpatch. Dryia, 


' SPELL. / ppel, Saxon, a word. 


1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of oe. 
cult power. 5 N Hon, 

2. A turn of work, 5 Curtu. 

To SPE LL. v. a. ¶ pellen, Dutch.] 
1. To write with the proper letters. Dryd. 


2. To read by naming letters ſingly. Sl. 
2. To e Th Dryd-n 
To SPELL. v. n. | : 3 
1. To form words of letters. wh 
$. 16 read. 3 TT 
3. To read unſkilfully. South, 


To SPELT. v. a. To ſplit; to break. Mori, 
SPELTER. T A kind of ſemimets} 

To SPEND. v. a. [ppendan, Saxon. ] 5 hp 
4+ To confume j; to ehauſt; to lay 2 10 


Amte. 


8 PH 


NN 


1. 70 beſtow, as expence; to expend, as 7o SPHERE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Zſaiab. 1. To place in a ſphere. Sbalſpeare. 
| * effuſe. 8 Shakſpeare, 2. To form into eee L 4 
4. To ſquander; to laviſh, * Wake. SpHERICAI.. | 3 
To paſs; to ſuffer to paſs away. Job. SPHE'RICK. | 2. [ from ſphere. ] 
4 1 To waſte ; to wear out. Burnet. 1. Round; otbicular; globular. Keil. 
5, To fatigue; to haraſs. Addiſon. 2. Planetary ; relating to the orbs of the 
7 SPEND. v. s. | planets. Slat ſpeare. 
1. To make expence. | | South. SPHE'RICALLY. ad. [from ſpherica/.] In 
2. To prove in the uſe : as, pork fed with form of a ſphere, 
peaſe ſpends well, Tenple. SPHE'RICALNESS. 1 / [from | ſpbere.] 
3. To be loſt or waſted : as, /ife ſpends i= SPHE'RICITY, Roundneſs; rotun- 
je Bacon. dity; globoſity. Digby. 
4. To be employed to any uſe, Bacen. SPHE'ROID, 4 palga and e-; heriode, 
SPENDER. /. from ſpend.] EE by Fr.] A body oblong or oblate, approach- 
1. One who ſpends. bp 9 ing to the form of a ſphere. Cheyne, 
dacon. 


2. A prodigal; a laviſher. 6 
SPENDTHRIFT, ,. end and thrift.) A 
prodigal; a laviſher. _ Stoife. 
SPERABLE. a. [ ſperabilis, Latin.] Such as 
may be 172 1 Latin. 
SPERM. / | ſperme, French; ſperma, Latin. 
Seed; Ar which the ſpecies is con- 
tinued. Bacon. 
SPERMACETT. ſ. [ Latin. ] Corruptedly 
ounced parmaſitty ; a kind of ſuet made 
y condenſing the oil of awhale's head. Quin. 


2 a. | ſpermatique, French, 


SPERMA'TICK. rom ſperm. 

1. Seminal; conliſting of ſced. More. 
2. Belonging to the ſperm. . Ray. 
To SPERMATIZE. v. a. | from ſperm.] To 


yield ſeed. - Drown. 


| PERMATOCE'LE, /. [owigue and xn] A 


rupture cauſed by the contraction of the ſe- 

| minal veſſels, Bailey. 

SPERMO/LOGIST.  /. e "RN, One 
who gathers or treats of ſeeds. - 

Te SPERSE. v. 6. [ ſparſus, Latin] To diſ- 
perſe; to ſcatter. Spenſer. 


| ToSPET. v. 2. To bring or pour abundantly. 


Milton. 


* SPEW, v. a. [Tpepan, Saxon; ſpeuwven, 


„ | 
I, To yomit; to eject from the ſtomach. 
. Sßbßenſer. 
2. To eject; to caſt forth. Dryden. 
3. To eject with loathing. Bacon. 


9 *v.n, To vomit ; to eaſe the ſto- 


; Ben e 
To PHA'CELATE. v. a. To affect with a 


anßrene. f 5 Shar 2. 
To SHACELATE. v. =. To mortify ; to 


1 luffer the ene. Sharp. 
PHA'CELUS. J. [c-] A gangrene ; 
a mortification. Wiſeman. 

| SPHERE. . { /phera, Latin. | 
1. A globe; an orbicular y; a body of 


which the centre is at the ſame diſtance from 


every point of the circumference. Milton. 

& 71 of the mundane ſyſtem. Dry. 

3 A globe repreſenting the earth or Iky. 

| | Dryden. 

4 Orb; circuit of motion. Milton, 

x” 20k compaſs of knowledge or 
wn; employment. Sballpeare. 


SPIKE. /. [ /pica, Latin. 


SHEROTDICAL. a. [from ſpleroid.] Having 
the form of a ſpheraid. Cheynes 
SPHERULE. . ¶ ſpherula, Latin.] A little 
globe. Cheyne, 
SPHINX. /. [ 7$iy2.] The binæ was a famous 
monſter in Egypt, having the face of a 
virgin, and the body of a lion. Peacham. 
SPVAL. /. | Spa, French. ] A ſpy ; a ſcout; 
a watcher. Obſelete. Fairfax. 
SPICE, /. ¶ eſpices, French. ] 
1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the 
ſmell ard pungent to the palate; an aro- 
matick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces, Temple, 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of /pice to the thing 
_ ſcaſoned. = Brow 
To SPICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſeaſon 
* ſpice. 1 Hs 
'CER. /. [from ſpice. ] One who deals in 
ſpice. 4 | ſpice] Camden. 
SPICERY. /, [eſpiceries, French.) 
I, The commodity of ſpices. Raleigh, 
2. A repolitory of ſpices. Addiſon. 
SPICK and SPAN. Quite new ; now firſt uſed. 
2 Burnet. 
SPI'CKNEL. { The herb maldmony or 
bearwort. g | 8 | 
SPI/COSITY. , [| /pica, Lat.] The quality of 
being ſpiked like cars of corn; fulneſs of ears. 
SPICY. a. [from ſpice.] 
1. Producing ſpice; abounding with aro- 
maticks, Dryden. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of ſpice, 


Pepe. 
SPIDER. /. The animal that ſpins a web ber 
8 Drayton. 
SPYDERWORT. /. [phalangium, Latin] A 
plant with a lily-flower, compoſed of fix 
tals | Miller, 
SPI'GNEL. T [ meum, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
SPI'GOT. / [/pijcter, Dutch.] A pin or peg 
put into the faucet to keep in the liquor. 
Shalſpearts 


I. An ear of corn. Denham. 
2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod 
of iron ſharpened. | 


To SPIKE. v. a. 
1. To faſten with long nails, Moon. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. Wiſeman. 
3D 3 SPIKBe 


Addiſon. 
SPIKE. ſ. A ſmaller ſpecics of lavender. Hi. 
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'SPILL.. . eilen, Dutch.) 


 SP:NK./. A finch; a bird. 


8 P 1 


SPTKENARD. /. Den nord, ow A 
plant; and the oil or balſam produced from 
the plant. Spectator. 


I. A ſmall ſhiver of wood, or thin bar of 

oa. Mortimer. 

2. A ſmall quantity of money, © Aylife, 

To SPILL, v. 4. { rpulan, Saxon; pillen, 
Dutch. | 

1, To ſhed; to loſe by ſhedding. Daniel. 

2. To deſtroy ; to miſchief, Davies. 

3. To throw away. Tickell. 

Te SPILL. v. x. | : 
1. To waſte; to be laviſh. Sidney. 


2. To be ſhed; to be loſt by being ſhed. 
| Watts. 
SPULLER. / [1 know not whence derived 
A kind of fiſning- line. Carew. 
SPILTH. / [from ill.] Any thing poured 
out or waſted, Shakſpeare. 
To SPIN. 2. a. preter. ſpun or ſpan, part. /Þun. 
Txpinnan, Saxen; ſpinner, Dutch. ] 
2- To draw out into threads. Exodus. 
2. To form threads by drawing out and 
twiſt ng any filamentous matter. Dryden. 
3. To protract; to draw out. Collier. 
4 To form by degrees; to draw out tedi- 
1 8 
$. To put into a turning motion, as a boy's 
top. 
To SPIN. v. n. f 
1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or draw- 


ing threads. More. 
2. To ſtream out in a thread or ſmall cur- 
rent. : Drayton. 
3, To move round as a ſpindle. Milton. 


SY , L ſpinachia, Latin] A plant. 


SPINAGE. * — * 
SPINA IL. a, ina, Latin. nging to 
. de Ie Splilipe. 
SPI/NDLE. J/. [rpinvl, ppinde], Saxon. ] 
1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is cec:glomorated. Maine. 
24. A long lender ſtalk. Aſortimer. 
3. Any thing ſlender; whence ſpindle ads. 
Te SPINDLE. v. a. from the noun.] To 
fhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. Bacon 
SPIN DIE SHA NK ED. 4. C /pindle and ſbanl. 
Having ſmall legs. Auliſen. 
SPINDLETREE. /. Prickwood ; a plant. 


SINE. /. [ Pina, Latin] The back-bone. 


Dryden. 

SPI'NEL. /. A fort of mineral. Wood«vard. 
SPI'NET. /. | «/pinette, French. | A ſmall harp- 
ſichord ; an inſtrument with keys. Swift. 
SPENIFEROUS. a. a and fero, Latin.) 


Bearing thorns. 

SPUENNER. / [ from /pin.] ern 
1. One ſkilled in ſpinning Graunf. 
2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. 


2 ; by Sbakſpeare. 

SPINNING Wheel. /. [from ſpin. ] The wheel 

by which, ſince the diſuſt of the rock, the 
rn 


drawn. Cay. 


SPIRE. /. { fpira, Latin. 


le 
SPINO'SIT . /. C20, Latin) Crabbed. 


neſs; thorny or briary ; perplexit 
SP NOUsS. a. inoſus, Lati b. Cl. 
of thorns. L La in. ] horny; fu 
SPI'NSTER. , [from pia. 
1. A woman that ſpins, Sbal 
2. In law.] The general term Rar 2. 
maiden woman. Sui 
SPINSTRY. , [from Gi fe,] The wodko 
nus. . 
SPI/NY. 4. Lina, Latin, Thorny; hriary » 
rplexed. _.. ud 
SPV'RACLE. [. [ /piracuium, Latin,) A bre. 
ing-hole ; a vent; a ſmall aperture. 
. 1 godev ard. 
SPVRAL. a. [ from ſpire, Latin.) Curve; wind. 
ing; circularly involved. B'ackhmors, 
SPIRALLY. ad. [from /piral.] In a ſpird 
form. Kay, 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed er 
contorted; a curl; a twiſt; a wreath, 


; Drytn, 
a. Any thing growing up taper; a — 
pyramid; a ſteeple. Hal. 


3. The top or uppermoſt point. Shaiſpuar, 
To SPIRE. ». #. Core the Ro) en 
1. To ſhoot up pyramidically. 

2. To breathe, To | 
SPIRIT. / | Hpiritus, Latin.) 

I. Breath; wind in motion. 

2. An immaterial ſubſtance. 

3. The ſoul of man. 

4. An apparition. 

5. Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 
6. Ardour ; courage; elevation; vehemence 
of mind, Sbalſpeart, 
7+ Genius; vigour of mind. Tenpl: 
8. Turn of mind; power of mind, morl 


Mortimer, 
Spenſer , 


Bain, 


Davin 


Slalſpaur 
_ 


or intellectual. Cx. 
9. Intelleddual powers diſtinct from the 
body. Charendu. 


10. Sentiment; perception,  GShalſjeort 
11. Eagerneſs; deſire. South 
12. Man of activity; a man of life. Shath, 
13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of ti: 
mind. 5 | >. 
14. That which gives vigour or chcerlu 
neſs to the mind. Shatſpurt 
15. Characteriſtical likeneſs; eſſential qui: 
lities, : W, 0/0, 
16. Any thing eminently pure and refnel 
Shalfpeart 

17. That which hath power or ay | 


18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by dit 
lation. . | 12 
19. In the old poets, /þirit was comma 
a monoſyllable, _ Suit 


Te SPIRIT. v. 4. 5 
1. To animare or gRyate as a ſpit 


2. Ta excite; to animate; to __ 


* - 


to invigorate to action. 5 
3. To draw; to entice, oy" 


 SPIRY. a. [from ſpine] 


SgPI 


TALLY, 4 [from ſpiritur, Latin. ] By 
3 — 2 . 


p IRT TED. 0. {from ſpirit. ] Lively; viva- 


_ cious; fall c. on ; ohe. 
SrIRITEDNE S8. J [from ſpirited. ] Diſpoſi- 
tion or make of mind. Auliſen. 
$PFRITFULNESS. ( [from /pirit and full.) 
Sprigtitlineſs; kvelineſs. . 8 Harvey. 
SplRITLESS. 4. [from ſpirit] Dejected; 
low; deprived of vigour; depreſſed. Smith. 
S$PIRITOUS. a. from ſpirit. | 
1. Refined; defecated ; advanced near to 
ſpirit. | Milton. 
42. Fine; ardent ; active. h 
SPURITOUSNESS. /. [from ſpiritous.] Fine- 
neſs and activity of parts Boyle. 
SPIRITUAL. a. ¶ ſpiritue!, French; from 


irit. 

_h _ from matter; immaterial ; in- 
| cal. : Bacon. 
| 2. Mental ; intellectual. South. 

3. Not groſs; refined from external things; 
relative only to the mind. Calamy. 
4. Not temporal ; relating to the things of 


heaven; eccleſtaſtical. Swift. 
SPIRITUALITY. / from fpritual. 

+ Incotporeity; immateriality z; eſſence 

diſtinct from matter. Raleigh. 
2. Intellectual nature. South, 


3. Acts independent of the body; pure acts 
| 85 ſoul; mental refinement. South. 


4. That which belongs to any one as an 
eecleſiaſtick. 


ſiaſtical body. Not in uſe. . 

SpTIRTTUALIZATIO N. f. [from ſpiritualeze.] 
The act of ſpiritualizing. 

To SPFRITUALIZE. v. a. To refine the in- 

tellect; to puriſy from the feoulences of 

the world. x Hammond. Rogers. 


Anti. 
SPURITUALTY. , from 3 oe | 


| SPIRITUALLY. ad. 2 ſpiritual.) With- 
but corporeal groſſn 


- ” with attention to 

things purely intellectual. Taylor. 

SPURITUOUS. a. ¶ ſpiritzens, Fr. from 65 
1. Having the quality of ſpirit; tennity 
and activity of parts. Arbuthnot. 
2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. Motion. 

SPIRITUO'SITY. . [from hit. 

SPIRITVOUSNESS. The quality of be- 
ing ſpirituous; tenvity and activity. 


ont in a fudden ſtream; to ſtream out by 
intervals. 


SPIRT. . from the verb. 
1. Sudden ejection. 
ToSPFRTLE. v. 2. ſa corruption of ſpert. 
a 5 a Derbam. 


| Pope. 
ToSPIRT, 2. a. To throw out in a jet. Drydeu, 


Pope. 

2. Wreathed ; curled. . DA. 

Spass. a, [piſſes Latin. ] Cloſe; firm; thick. 
0 


gts r U b. eee d 
| DE. [from ſpiſſus, Latin. Groſſ- 


SPT TAI. / {corrupted from boſpital.] A 


SPITE , [ ſpijt, Dutch] 


1. To miſchief; to treat maliciouſly; to vex; 


SPI TEFULLY. ad. from ſpitefal.] Maliciouſ- 


SPI'TTLE J. [corrupted from Boſpital.} A 


-SPLANCHNO'LOGY. 


4 SPLA'SHY. a. [from /+14/5.] Full of dirty 
SRT. v. . [rn Dutch] To ſpri ö 5 1 
Hiram. dry SPLA'YFOOT, a. Having the foot turned in- 


ward. | Pepe. 
SPLA'YMOUTH. /. [ ſplay and moth] * 
Mouth widened by defign, ' Dryden, 
SPLEEN. / f /p/en, l 5 
1. Themilt. It isſuppoſcd the ſeat oſ anger, 
melancholy, and mirth. Wiſeman, 


SPIT. T rprean, Saxon; ſpit, Dutch.“ 
T. A long prong on which meat is driven, 
to be turned before the fire. Wilkins. 
2. Sucha depth of earth as is pierced by 
—_ * of the ſpade. Mortimer. 
o SPIT. v. a. pceterite ht; partici tive 
it, or pitted. [ Tons thi Lo 55 
1. To put upon a ſpit. Shatkſpeare. 
2. To thruſt through. Dryden. 
To SPI T. v. a. ſ 3 Sax. /pyiter, Daniſh. J 
To eject from the mouth. Shalſpeare. 
To SPIT. v. To throw out ſpittle or moi» 
ſture of the'mouth. South, 
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charitable foundation. | 
To SPVUTCHCOCK. v. a. To cut an eel in 
pieces and roaſt him. King, 


Ly 
- 1 
* 8 — _—_— 
— 
—— — — — — p — — 


r. Malice; rancour ; hate; makgnity; ma- 
levolence, : | Sidney. 
2. SeITE of, or, Ia SptTE of. Notwithſtand 

ing; in defiance of. Rowes 
To 8PITE. v. . {from the noun. | 


Oo 2 — 


to thwart malignantly. Shalſpeares 
2. To fill with ſpite; to offend. emple. 
SPI'TEFUL. a. | ſpite and full.} Malicious 3 
malignant. Hooker. 
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ly ;- malignantly. Waller, 
SPI"TEFUL.NESS. / [from ſpiteful.] Malig- 
nity ; debre of vexing. eil. 


SPI/TTED a. | from ſpit. ] Shot out into length. 
| Sacon. 


SPI'T'TER. /. {from ſpit.] 
1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who ſpits with his mouth. 
3. A young deer. Ainſworth, 


c * 
— —_ 
p r 


hoſpital. Sbalſpeare. Cleadeland. 
SPI'CTLE. /. [ppzthan, Saxon.] Moiſture 

of the mouth, . Arbuthnat. 
SPV/TVENOM. /. [ ſpit and venom.] Poiſon 

ejected from the mouth. Hooker, 
. | omnavaym and 
aoy®-,] A treatiſe or deſcriptiou of the 


bowels. | 
To SPLASH. v. a. | plaſba, Sweliſh.]J To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 


water; apt to daub. 


2. Anger; ſpite ; ill humour. Donne, 
3. A fit; a ſudden motion. Shalſpeare. | 
4. Melancholy; hypocondriacal vo = 
; 7 ; - ape. r 
SPLEENED. a. | from ſpleen] Deprived of | 
the ſpleen. Arbuthnd!, 
SPLEENFUL. . | ſpleen and fall.] Angry; 
perviſh ; fretful; melancholy. Stare. 
3D 4 SPLEEN 


_ * . 


8 P O 
SPLE'ENLESS. a. {from ſpleen.] Kind; gen- 
tle; mild. hapman. 
'SPLEENWORT. / [| ſpleen and wort.] Milt- 
walte, a plant. - Miller. 
SPLE'ENY. a. from ſpleen.] Angry; peeviſh; 
humorous. Shatſpeare. 
SPLE'NDENT, a. [ /plendens, Latin. ] Shining; 
loſſy; having luſtre. exton. 
SPLENDID. a. | Hplendidus, Latin. Showy ; 
- magnificent ; ſumptuous. Pope. 
SPLE'NDIDLY. ad. | from ſplendid. ] Magni- 
- ficently; ſumptuouſly ; pompouſly. Taylor. 
SPLE'NDOUR. /. | ſplendor, Latin. ] 
1. Luſtre; power of ſhining. Arbutbnot. 
2. Magnificence ; pomp. l South. 
SPLENETI CK. 2. | ſplenetique, French. ] 
Troubled with the ſpleen; fretful; peeviſh. 


___ Tatler. 

SPLE'NICK. 4. | ſplenigue, Fr. ſplen, Latin.) 
_ Belonging to the ſpleen. Harvey. 
SPLE'NISH. a, {from ſp/cen.] Fretful; pee- 
viſh. | ayton, 
SPLE'NITIVE, a. from ſpleen.] Hot; fiery ; 
aſſionate. Not in uſe. Sbalſpeare. 
SPLENT. / A callous hard ſubſtance, or an 


- inſenſible ſwelling, which breeds on or ad- 
heres to the ſhank-bone, and when it grows 
big ſpoils the ſhape of the leg. Farrier's Die. 

To SPLICE, v. a. | pliſſen, Dutch; plice, Lat.] 


To join the two ends of a rope without a 


knot. 
SPLINT. /, [ linter, Dutch. ] A thin piece of 
wood or other matters uſed by chirurgeons 
do hold the bone newly ſet. Wikman, 
. v. a. from the noun. ] 
x. To ſecure by ſpliuts. | Shaljpeare. 
2,.To ſhiver; to break into fragments. 
SPLINTER. / | -/p/inter, Dutch.) 


1. A fragment of any thing broken with | 


violence. 


| Dryden. 
2. A thin piece of wood. 


Grew, 


To SPLINTER. v. a. | from the'noun. ] To 


be broken,into fragments ;, to be ſhivered. - 
To SPLIT. 2. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. lit. 
[ ſpletten, ſplitien, Dutch. 
I. To cleave; to rive; to divide longitudi- 
- Cleave/and. 
0 divide; to part. N d Atterhury. 
3. To daſh and break on a rock. Dryden. 
4. To break into difcord. South. 
To SPLIT. v. 2, 


x. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; ta ſuffer 


diſruption. Boyle. 

2. To be broken againſt roc Addiſon. 
SPLYTTER. /. | from pt.] Que who ſplits. 
Swift. 


To SPOIL. 2. a. | /polio, Latin. 
. To rob; to 4 
2, To plunder; ta ſtrip of goods. Pape. 
3. To corrupt; to mar; to make uſeleſs, 

: Taylor. 


F SPOIL. „.. 
1, To practiſe robbery or plunder. Spenſer. 
2. Togrowulcleſs; to be corrupted, Locle. 


— 


ge 
SPONK. , Touchwodd. 


e away by . Milton. 


SP O 


4. The flough; the caſt-off ſkin of a ſe 5 


rpent 
SPOVLER. /. [from ſpoil.] 755 
I. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. South, 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
SPOTLFUL. 4. [ ſpoit and full. Waſteful; 
rapacious. 
SPOKE. / Tpaca, Sax. ] The bar of a wheel 
that paſſes from the nave to the felly. Sbal. 
SPOKE. The preterite of ſpeak. 
SPOKEN. Participle paſſive of ſpeal. 
SPO'KESMAN. T4 [ [poke and man.] One who 
ſpeaks ſor another. Exodus, 
7 SPO/'LIATE. v. 4. [polio, Latin.] To 
rob; to plunder. Dia, 
SPOLIA/TION, ¶ ſpoliatio, Latin.) The 
act of robbery or privation. Ay ligt. 
SPO'NDEE. /. | H pondæus, Latin.] A foot f 
two long ſyllables. Bi oom. 
SPO'NDYLE. Fi [ 7932S.) A vertebre; a 
joint of the ſpine. Brown, 


-SPONGE. /. | ſpongia, Latin. ] A ſoft porous 


ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by ſome the nidus of 
animals, It is remarkable for ſucking uy 
mw_ Eh Sands, 
To SPONGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To blot; 
to wipe away as with a ſponge. Toke, 
To SPONGE. . 2. To ſuck in as a ſponge; 
to gain by mean arts. Sꝛvift. 
SPO/NGER. ſ. [ from ſponge. ] One who hang 


for a maintenance on others. L' Eftrange, 


'SPO'N GINESS. / from pong y.] Soſtneſs and 


fulneſs of cavities, like a ſponge. Harvy, 
$ PO'NGIOUS. a. | from ¶ponge.] Full of ſmall 
cavities like a ſponge. Cheyne. 
SPO'NGY. a. | from /ponge. 
1. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes, 


Baron. 
2. Wet; drenched ; ſoaked; full like 3 
ſponge. | Sbal peur. 


SPO/NSAL. 4. f /penſalis, Latin. ] Relating to 
marriage. | 


SPOYNSION. , [C ponſo, Latin.] The act of 


becoming ſurety for another. 
SPONSOR. f. | Latin. ] 


A ſurety ; one who 

makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity for af - 
other. ligt. 

SPONTANETTV. ,. [ ſpontaneitar, Latin, | 
Voluntarineſs; willingneſs ; accord un. 
compelled. Bramhall 


| 15 SpONTA NEO us. a. from ſponte, Lat.] Vo. 
SPLU “T TER. / Buſtle; tumult. A low word. 


luntarily; not compelled; acting Without 
compulſion. Hale, 


SPONTA'NEOUSLY. ad, { from ſpontaneonr.} 


Bentiij. 


Voluntarily; of its own accord. 
aneous: 


SPONTA'NEOUSNESS. / { from) 
Voluntarineſs; freedom of will; g's 
unforced. | | oe 

SPOOL. ,. poll, Dutch.) A ſmall Piece 
of cane oz reed, with 2 knot at each as 


27 SPORT. v. 2 Ttrom the noun. ] 


ie the noun.] 


er a piece of 8 in that form to 

ind yarn n; à qui. 
Olf 0 To paſs ſwiftly. 
70 SPOON „ Vs. te In fea language, 18 when 2 
ſhip being under fail in a ſtorm cannot bear 
it, but is obliged to put before the wind. 
| :F'3 Haiky. 


| SPOON. / [ /paen, Dutch, ] A concave veſſel 


with a handle, uſed in eating liquids. Pope. 
SPO'ONBILL. /. | ſpoon and 8i/l.} A bird. 
The end of its bill is broad. Derbam. 
$PO'ONFUL. /. Hoon and full.) 
1, As much as is generally taken at once in 
a ſpoon, A medical ſpoonful is half an 
. ounce ; | Bacon. 
2. Any ſmall quantity of liquid. Arb»thnor, 
SPO'ONMEAT. /. | e and meat. ] Liquid 
food; nouriſhment taken with a ſpoon. 
| Dryden. 
OO NWORT. ,. Scurvygraſs. Harte. 
SPORA DIC AL. a. [ ε g. A ? 99mg 
diſeaſe is an gas ps _ 6, wha 
particular ſeaſon affects but a few people. 
; , is — N 
ORT. „a make-game, Iſlandick.] 
1. Play; diverſion; game; frolick and tu- 
multuous'merriment. Sidney. 
. Mock; contemptuous mirth. Tillotſon. 
3. That with which one plays. Dryden. 
4 Play ; idle gingle. ; Broome. 
« Diverſion of the field, as of fowling, 
ting, fiſhi | h Clarendon. 
. 0 divert; P. nai 1 
2. To repreſent by any kind o . A 
To PORT. 5. , Ree n Ny EI 


1, To play; to frolick; to game; to wan- 
f ton. ; 2%: BY 


| Broome. 
1. To trifle, Tillotſon. 
SPORTFUL, a. ( ſport and full. ] 
1, Merry; frolick; wanton. Milton. 


2, Ludicrous; done in jeſt. Bentley. 
SO'RTFULLY. ad. [from ſportful.] Wan- 
tonly; merrily.. | 
SPORTFULNESS. ſ. [from ite. Wan- 
tonneſs; Play; merriment; frolick. Sidney, 
SPORTIVE, a, [from ſport] Gay; merry; 
frolick; wanton; playful; ludicrous. Pope. 
* [from ſportive.] Gay 
play; wantonneſs. N 
SPORTSMAN, /. ¶ port and mow] One who 
purſues the recreations of the field. Addiſon. 


| SORTULE. , [ ſportule, French; ſportula, - 


Latin,] An alms; a dole. | liffe. 
SOT, [; [ Hette, Daniſh ; ag nd, 
* Ablot; a mark made by diſcoloration. 

, ele © 

2. A taint; a diſgrace; .a reproach. Pope. 

3. A ſcandalous — f Sleep 5 
4 A ſmall extent of place. Addiſon. 
| f Any particular place.  Otway. 

« Upon the SpoT, Immediately ; without 
changing place. - Swift. 


p a, mark with diſcoloratious; to 75 


Dryden. 


 SPOU'SED a. [from the noun.) We 


t in a 


Sidney. - 


ety; 
alton. - 


SPR 
2. To corrupt; to diſgrace; to taint, Alias 
SPO'TLESS, - e 72 9 
1. Free from ſpots. | 
2. Free from reproach or impurity; imma- 
culate; pure; untainted. Waller, 
SPO'T TER. /. [from /pot.] One that ſpots ; 
one that maculates. | 
SPO'TTY. ,a. [from ſpot.] Full of ſpots ; ma- 
culated. Milton. 
SPOU SAL. a. {from /þouſe.] Nuptial ; ma- 
trimonial ; conjugal; connubial ; bridal. 
Craſtarv. 


SPOU'SAL. 1 eſpouſailler, French; /ponſaliay 


atin, ] Marriage nuptials. Dryden. 
SPOUSE. V ſponſu, Latin; eſpouſe, French. } 
One joined in marriage; a huſband or wife. 
. 5 — 
ded ; 
eſpouſed ; joined together as in matrimony. 
SPOU'SELESS. a. [fro Was 
'SELESS. a. from ſpouſe. | anting a 
huſband or vile. Bed 8 Pope, 
SPOUT. / [ from /puyt, Dutch. ] 125 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel, out 
of which any thing is poured. © _ Browns 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataract. Burr, 
To SPOUT. v. a. | from the noun. | To pour 
with violence, or in a collected body, as from 
a ſpout. Bacon. 
To SPOUT. v. a. To iſſue as from a ſpout, 
. Woodward. 
To SPRAIN v. a. {corrupted from rain.] 
To ſtretch the ligaments of a joint without 
diſlocation of we bone. Gay. 
SPRAIN. /. [from the verb.] Extenſion of 
the ligaments without diſlocation of the 
joint. . Temple, 
SPRAINTS. ſ. The dung of an otter, Did. 
SPRANG. The preterite of /pring. 


SPRAT. /. | ſprot, Dutch.] A ſmall ſea fiſh. 


Sydney. 
To SPRAWL. v. n. ¶ ſpradle, Daniſh ; ſpartelen, 
Dutch. ] ' 
1. To 3 as in the convulſions of 
death. Hudibras 
2. To tumble or greep with much agitation 
and contortion of the limbs. Dryden. 
SPRAY. /. 2 8 
1. The extremity of a branch. Dryden. 
2. The foam of the ſea, commonly written 
. Arbuthnot. 


REA. v.a. ¶Tpne ran, Saxon; Jpreyden, 


Dutch. } 
I. To extend; to expand; to make to cover 


or fill a larger ſpace than before. Bacon. 


2. To cover by extenſion. Granville. 
3. To cover over. ; Aſaiah. 
4. To ſtretch; to extend. Milton, 


5. To publiſh; to divulge ; to diſſeminate. 

. : M. atthew. 

6. To emit as effluvia or emanations. Milton, 

To SPREAD. v. a. To extend or expand itſelf. 

| | Bacon. 
SPREAD. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compaſs. | 


2, Expanſion of parts 


Addiſon. 


Bacop, 
SPREAIR 
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SPR 


SPREADER. /. { from ſpread. 
1. One that ER Y Hooker. 


2. Rubliſher; divulger; diſſeminator. Swi/?. 


SPRENT. part. | nenan, Saxon ; engen, 
Dutch. S Prinklel of 


SRG. {[ 27 . Welch.} A ſmall branch; 
Bacon 


a ſpray. 
SPRIG al. f.  Chryſtal in form of an 
, column, adhcring at one end to 
| age = "5g and leſſening till terminates in 


HW oodruard. 
SPRIGOY. « 
branches 


r J [contraQtion of ſpirit; ſpiritas, 


3- Spirit; ſhade; ſoul; incorporeal agent. 

Spenſer. Pope. 

2. Walking ſpirit : apparition. Locke. 

3. Power which gives checrfulneſs or cou- 

vage. Sidacy. 

4. An arrow. Not in aſe. Bacon. 

_ SPRIGHT. v. 2. To haunt as a ipright- 
A ludicrous uſe. Shak 


„ pq ge a | ſpright and fall.] Lily; : 


brifk 3. gay; vigorous. 
SPRI'GHTFULLY. ag. [from See. 5 
— Britkly ; vigorouſly. 
SPRI'GHTLINESS. /- { from Pry TL 
lineſs; briſkneſs; vigour; gayety; —— 
Addiſon. 
SPRI'GHTLY. a. [from forieht.] Gay; briſk ; 
lively; vigorous; airy ; vivacious. Prize. 
7 0 — v. 1. preteritc mos or ſprang, 
anciently prog, part. 7 *pJungan, 
Saxon. ſpringen, Dutch l 


1. r gram by 


vegetative power. Pope. 
2. To begin to grow. _ Ray. 
3. To proceed as from feed. Milton. 


4. To come into exiſtence; to iſſue ſorth. 


Pope. 
Ts raife ; » to ap N edges, 
. To iflue with effect of force. Dope. 


7 To proceed as from anceſtors. B. Jonſon. 
3. To proceed as eee n. — or 
i 1 2 Muton. 
v0 grow; to 
= To bound; to leap; to jump; to ruſh 
. haſtily; to appear ſuddenly. Blackmore. 
27. To fly with claſtick power. Mortimer. 
22. To riſe from a covert. Oteva 
23. To iſſue from a fountain. — 
74. To proceed as from a ſource. Craſbarv. 
25. To thoot; to iſſue Ae and vio- 
jence. Dryden. 
To SPRING. D. &. 
x. To ſtart; to rouſe game. Danne. 
2. To prodyce to light. Dryden. 
3. To make by ſtarting a plank. Dryden, 
4. To diſcharge a mine. 
5. Te contrive a * to offer 


unexpectedly. Swift. 


6. To produce haſtily. 

SPRING. /. from the verb.] 
1. The ſeaſon in which p 
vegetate. 


ſpring and 
dhatſpeare. . 


. [from prig.] Full of ſmall 


Dryden. 


Adliſon. a 


8 PR 


2. An elaſtick body; a body which 
diſtorted or compreſſed h. wy 
reſtoring itſelf. * wo. Mm 2 
3. — force, Ne e 
4. Any active power; an . 
motion is produced or ante was, 
$- A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent * 
fort; a ſudden ſtruggle. Alliſe, 
6. A leak ; a ſtart of A plank. Ben Jon 'on, 
7. 2 fountain; an iſſue of water from the 
ca , 

8. A ſource; that by which any — p 

; ſupplied. Drytn, 
9. Riſe ; beginning. Semw! 
10. Canſe; original. 7 

SPRING ad. { from the noun. ] With claſtick 
vi 

l A peak. on 

SPRINGE. /. | from 3 ] A gin; ano 
which catches by a "Prins or jerk. Hin 

SPRI NGER. / from /pring.] One whorouſs 


game. 
SPRINGHALT. / 4-1 ſpring and balt,] A 
lameneſs by ch horſe 1 up 


his legs. Bal herr. 
SPRINGINESS. Y 4 {fr om [pringy. Jad 
power of reſtoring itſelf. 


- SPRUNGLE. /. [ from /pring. ] A ping 


elaſtic nooſe 
SPRYNGTIDE. /. # ſpring and tide.) Tides at 
the new and full moon; high tide. Cn 
SPRINGY. a. { from ; Bay, 
1. Elaſtick; having the power of reſtoring, 
itfelf. Newton, Benlly, 
2. [from ſpring. ] Full of * or foun- 
— — Mortine, 
To SPRINKLE. v. a- wy ſorintelen, Dutch.) 
1. To ſcatter; to diſperſe in ſmall u 
Exadu, 
2. To ſcatter in drops. Number 
+ To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or dult by 
ſcattering in particles. Dredn, 
.To SPRUNKLE. v. a. To perform the ad of 
ſcattering in ſmall drops. Aue 
7 SPRIT. v. a. [ rpnydran, Saxon; fp 
ten, Dutch] To throw out; to cje with 
force. Commonly ſpire. Brown, 
* — v. a. To ſhoot; to germinate; to 


IT. J's [from the verb.] Shoot; ſprout. 
Mortimer 
SPRITSAIL. /. Ebenen al.] Te fl 
which. belongs to the boltſprit. i mu. 
SPRITE, /. [contracted from ſpirit] Api 
an incorporeabagent. , 15 
SPRI/'TEFULLY. ad. Vigoroully ; 2 it 
and ardour. Chapmaty 
SpRONG. The old preterite of ſpring 
To SPROUT. v. a, [TpHycxan, Sax. profit 
Dutch. ] 1 
1. To ſhoot by vegetation; to gone 
2. To Root! into ramifications. | oy 
3. To grow. 4 . : 
SPROUT. / {from the verb. 1 


vegetable. SPRUCH 


8 P U 


1er. a. Vice: trim; neat without 
Fab 3 Milton. Taser. 


eben. wy 1. [from the noun.] To dreſs 


with affected neatneſs. ; 
ePRU'CEBEER. / {from ſpruce, a kind of 
fir.] Beer tinctured w branches of fir. 
; Arbuibuot. 
SRU CELEATHER. . L corrupted for 
Priſſian leatber. | ] | Dryden. 
Kader Nrss . from ſpruce.] Neatneſs 
without elegance. 4 
SPRUNG.- The preterite and participle paſ- 
ſive of ſpring. ; , f 
SPRUNT. / Any thing that is ſhort and will 
© not eaſily bend. ; . 
SUD, /. A ſhort knife, Sqoift. 
SPU'LLERS of Yarz. /. Are ſuch as are 
employed to ſee that it be well ſpun, and 
fit for the loom. : Dig. 
SPUME. /. [ /puma, Latin. ] Foam; froth; 


Brun, 


Ts SPUME, w. a. [ /pumo, Latin.] To foam; 
to froth. 
SPUMOUS, } a. [ fpunrevs, Latin.) Frotby ; 
SPU'MY. amy. 85 Brown, 
wn The preterite and participle paſſive 
URGE. L ſpongia, Lat.] See SronGE. 
70 SPUNGE. v. a. i 
on others for maintenance. wift. 
SPUNGINGHOUSE. 6 [ ſpunge and boſe. ] 
A houſe to which debtors are taken before 
commitment ta priſon. Swift. 
SPUNNGY. . from /punge. ] 
1. Full of ſmall holes, and ſoft like a Heng. 
ryden 


. 2, Wet; moiſt; watery. | 
3 Having the quality of imbibing. - 5541 
SPUNK. / Rotten wood; ray oma, ogy 
PPUR. /.. vJlugSa xeon; re, Y 
I, pF apt fixed _ the rider's heel. 
£K nolles. 
2. Incitement; inſtigation. Bacon. 
3. A ſtimulus; a prick ; any thing that 
galls and teazes. Shakſpeare. 
4 The ſharp points on the legs of a * 
8 . aye 
1 Sur ting Landingout? a ſnag. Shad. 
To SPUR. v. 4. | trom the noun. } | 
1. To prick with the ſpur ; to drive with 
the ſpur. Collier. 


2. 5 inſtigate; to incite; to urge for- 


War | . 
3 To drive by ſorce. Shalſpeare. 
7 SPUR. - "of ; 


1. To travel with great expedition, Dryden. 
2, To preſs forward: "7 « 


SPURGALLED, @. [ ſpur and gail. } Hurt 
with a ſpur. ; * * are. 


SPURGE. / , French; ie, Dut. 
A plaut ee 1 


ä ently purgative. SHurge is A 
: 2 2 in Eoglilh for all milſey pur- 
We plants. 0 | 
SPU'RIOUS. 2. [ /puriue, Latin,] 
þ Not genuine; counterſeit; adulterine. 
a ? Swift, 


702 


rather to enge. ] To hang 
Seoi 


Shak Gere. 


SAB. ad. With a heavy ſudden fall; plump 
2 


8 A 


2. Not legitimate; baſtard. | | 
8 J. Leperlan, French.] A ſmall 
lea 5 


Adfifon. 


Tufſere 
To SPURN. v.a. {[popnnan, Saxon. 
1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot. 
7 . 12 Shahſpeer . 
2. To reject; to ſcorn; to put away with 
contempt; to diſdain. Sbatſpeare. 
3. To treat with contempt. Lacke, 
To SPURN. v. . 4 5 
1. To make contemptuous oppoſition; to 
make inſolent reſiſtance, * Shakſpeare. 
2. To toſs up the heels; to kick or ſtruggle. 


Gay. 

SPURN. / | from the verb.] Kick; inſoleat 

and contemptuous treatment. Shakſpeore. 
SPU'RNEY./. A plant. 


8 /. | from pur.] One who uſes 
SPU'RRIER. J- [from ſpur. ] One who makes 


ſpurs. 


SPU'RRY. /. { ſpergula, Latin.] A plant. 


To SPURT. ». a. [See To S212. ] To fly our 


with a quick ſtream. Ninas. 
SPURWAY./. ¶ [pur and way. ] A horſe-way; 
a bridle-road; diſtinct from a road for 
. carriages. 
SPUTA'TION. /. { /putum, Latin.]J The act 
of ſpitting. Hervey. 
To SPU'TTER. v. „. [ ſputo, Latin.) 5 
I. To emit moiſture in ſmall flying drops. 
55 | | Dryden. 
2. To fly out in ſmall particles with ſome 
noiſe, Dryden. 
3. To ſpeak baſtily and obſcurely, as with 
the mouth full; to throw out the ſpittle 
by haſty ſpeech. Conęreve. 
. To SPU T TER. v. a. To throw out with noiſe 
and heſitation. | | Swift, 
SPUTTER./. Moifture thrown out in ſmall 


drops. ; 
SPU'TTERER. /. {from ſputter. ] One that 
ſputters, 


SPY. / pio, Welch; eſpion, French; pie, | 


Dutch. | One ſent to watch the conduct 

or motions of others. Clarendon, 
To SPY. v. a. [See Sv. .] 

1. To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance, or 

in a ſtate of concealment. Donne. 

2. To diſcover by cloſe — 

ecay 0, 's 

3. To ſearch or diſcover by OR 

| Numbers, 

To SPY. v. a. To ſearch natrowly. Slalſp. 

SPY'BOAT. /, | {oy and boat. ] A boat ſent 

out for intelligence. Arbuthn 

. SQUAB. a. | 

1. Unfeatheted ; newly hatched, Ming, 

2. Fat; thick and ſhort; awkwardly bulky. 

SQUAB. 7 A kind of fopha or couch; a 

uffed cuſhion. | Pope, 


and flat. Eftrange, 


To SQUAB. ». . To fall down plump or flat; 
SQUA'BPIE.. 


to ſquelſh or Iquaſh. 
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Content. 


3. Level; equality. 


UA BPIE. {| fat andie.] A pie made 
| many ingredients. FEY King 
SQUA'BBISH. a. [from fyqzab. ] Thick; hea- 

vy ; fleſhy. ASE 3 
To SUA BBLE. 2. „. [ liable, Swediſh.] To 

quarrel; to debate peeviſhly; to wrangle. 


| | ; | | Collier. 
SQUA'BBLE. /. from the verb.] A low 
brawl; a petty quarrel. Arbuthnet. 


— . | from ſuabble.] A quarrel- 

; e fellow ; a brawler. 

SQUA'DRON. /. [eſcadron, Fr. ſquadrone, Ital. 
I. A body of men drawn up ſquare. Ailton. 

2. Part of an army; a troop. Knolle. 
3. Part of a fleet; a certain number of 
ſhips. Arbuthnot. 


| SQUA'DRONED. a. ¶ from ſquadron. ] Formed 


into ſquadrons. - Milten. 
_— LID. a. [ ſquelidzs,Latin. ] Foul; naſty; 
filthy. | „ Dwbs 


E 1 | 5 — 
To SQUALL, v. =. | ſuala, Swediſh.] To 


ſcream out as a child or woman frighted. 


| | Stoift. 
SQUALL. / [from the verb.] 
x. Loud ſcream. Swift. 


2. Sudden guſt of wind. 
SQUA'LLER.F/. [from ſuall.] Sereamer; one 


N 41. I Wind 

SUA LLL. 3. from ſuall.] Windy; guſty. 
. SSUALOR . {Eatin. ] Coarſenels; naſti- 
nẽ | Burton. 


4 nels. | . 5 
t SQUA'MOUS. a. | ſquamous, Latin. ]  Scaly 


covered with ſcales. Woodward. 


To SQU A'NDER. v. a. | verſchwwenden, Teut.] 
.. 


o ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend profuſcly. 
e. 


eps to Glperfe. Dry. 


6 1 . from ſquander.) A ſpend- 
8 


rift; a prodigal; a waſter. Locke. 


! SQUARE. a. | yſwager, Welch; quadratus, Lat.] 


x. Cornered; having right angles. Prior. 
2. Forming a right angle, Moxon, 
3. Cornered; having angles of whatever 

2 ; Wiſeman, 


4 Parallel; exactly ſuitable. Shabſpeare. 


F. Strong; ſtout; well ſet: as a ſquare man. 


6. Equal; exact; honeſt ; fair. SB peare. 
7. [In geometry. ] Squareroot of wy num- 
ber, is that which, multiplied by itſelf, pro- 
duces the ſqrare, as 4 is the ſguare root of 16. 


; SQUARE. ſ. | quadre, Latin. - 
T. A figure with right angles and equal fides. 


ä Milton. 
2. An area of four ſides, with houſes on 
- _ each ſide. Addiſon. 
3. Content of an angle. Brown. 


4. A rule or inſtrument by which workmen 


meaſure or form their angles. 


* 5. Rule; regularity; exact proportion; 


juſtneſs of workmanſhip or conduct. Spenſer. 
6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. SH p. 
7. Quaternion ; number four. Shakſpeare. 
Dryden. 
9. Quartile; the aſtrological ſituation of pla- 


- mets, diſtant nini ty degrees from each other. 


Hi on. 


S QU 


10. Rule; conformity. . 


L' Eftranze, 
It. SQUARES go. The game proceeds. Z. 
To SQUARE. 9 Lan. ps. 
1. To form with right angles. Bol: 
2. To reduce a ſquare. Prom 
3. To meaſure; to reduce toameaſure. Sha. 
4. To adjuſt; to regulate; to mould; 10 


m__ | Sbal 
F. Lo accommodate; to fit. 1 
6. To reſpect in quartile. bs 


To SQUARE. v. u. 
1. To ſuit with; to fit with. FWodwars 

2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite ſides. $44}, 

5 A'RENESS. / 3 The ſtate 

0 _ ſquare. Moxon, 

SQUASH. 1 [ from quaſh. ] 
I. Any thing ſoft and eaſily cruſhed. Sha}ſp, 
2. | melopepo, Latin. ] A plant. : 
3. Any thing unripe; any thing ſoſt. 550. 
4. A ſudden fall. Arbuthnot, 
5. A ſhock of foft bodies. Swift, 

To SQUASH. v. 4. To cruſh into pulp 

To SQUAT. v. a. [ quattare, Italian.) To fit 
cowering ; to ſit clofe to the ground. 


| SQUAT. a. from the verb. 


1. Covering ; cloſe to the ground. Sd 
2. Short and thick ; having one part cloſe 


to another, as thoſe of an animal contract. 


ed and cowering. Grew, 
SQUAT. / ; 

I. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe, 

| 2 5 . Didi. 

2. A ſudden fall. Herbert, 


SQUAT. /. A ſort of mineral. Woodward, 
To SQUEAK. . n. | /qwaka, Swediſh. 
1. To ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry. 
2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. Shaiſpear, 
3. To break filence or ſecrecy for fear or 


pain. Dryden, 
SQUEAK. / [from the verb, ] A ſhrill quick 
cry; a cry of pain. Dryden, 


To SQUEAL. v. n. {/qwala, Swediſh.] To 
cry with a ſhrill ſharp voice; to cry with 


SQUEA'MISH. a. [ from quamiſs or qualmiſh, 


rom gualme.] Nice; faſtidious; eaſily diſgult- 
ed; having the ſtomach eaſily turned. Si, 
UEA'MISHNESS. /. ee ſqueamiſþ.] 
Niceneſs; delicacy; faſtidiouſneſs. Seth, 


"To _ EEZE v. e. [cprpan, Saxon.) 
1. 


o preſs; to cruſh between OLI 


2. To oppreſs; to cruſh ; to haraſs by er- 


tortion. 
3. To force between cloſe bodies. 


To UEEZE. V. r. 


a ct in conſequence of com- 
1. To act or paſs, in eq psf 


preſſion. . | 
2. To force way through'cloſe bodies 


b.] Compreinion; 
* * (rom the verb.] Co 2 k 
SQUELCH. /, Heavy fall. L' Efiranges 


SQUIB. . ſchieben, German. 3 
1. A ima pipe of paper bled with = 


/ Tatler, 
SQUILb- 


fire. 
+ Any pretty fellow. 


L' Efirange- 


© in ico 


5 182 dwell as beaſts. 


8 T A 


| 7 a, Latin. 
ELL ts An], 


i ct. 5 Greꝛo. 

7 N Y - Huinancie, French. ] An in- 
gy 26 in the throat; a quinſy. Bacon. 
SOUINT. a. [ ſquinte, r Looking obs 
, ing not directly; looking lut- 

— . | Milton. 


7. ond T. v. . To look obliquely; to look 


not in a direct line of viſion. Bacon. 


To SQUINT. v. 4. 


1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. Shat/.. 


Bacon. 


2. To turn the eye a : 
: ED. a. uint and eye. | 
* fight direRted oblique. Xnolles. 
1 Indirect; oblique; malignant. Denham. 
UINTIFE'GO. a. 8 2 : Dryden. 
T SQUINY. v. a. To look afquint. Shakſ/p. 
SQUIRE. 7 contracted of eſquire. | 5 
3. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
Sbalſpeare. 
1. An attendant on a noble warrior. Dryden. 
3. An attendant at court. : Shakſpeare. 
UIRREL. / [ e curieul, Fr. ſciurus, Latin. ] 
* {mall animal that lives in woods, leaping 
from tree to tree. | | Drayton. 
7 SQUIRT. v. a. To throw out in 2 quick 
fiream. | Arbutbnot. 
7 SQUIRT. v. 3. To let fly; to prate. L' Eft. 
Rr. / [from the verb.] 5 
I. An inſtrument by which a quick ſtream 
ij ejected. Pope. 
2. A ſmall quick ſtream. Bacon. 
$SQUIRTER. /. [from ſquirt.] One that plies 
a ſquirt.  Adrbuthnot. 
STAB. v. a. Haven, old Dutch. ] 
1, To pierce with a pointed weapon. SSI. 
2. To wound mortally or miſchicvouſſy. Zhi. 
To STAB, V. N. f ; 
1. To give a wound with a pointed wea- 


pon, Dryden. 
2. To offer a ſtab. Shalſpeare. 
3. Togive a mortal wound. Sbalſpeare. 


STAB, / {from the verb.] | 
1. A wound with a ſharp-pointed weapon. 
2. A dark injury; a fly miſchicf. 
$. Aſtroke ; a blow. South. 

STA'BBER, / from fab.] One who ſtabs; 
1 privy murderer. 


| STABILIMENT. from Pabilis, Lat.] Sup- 


port; firmneſs; act of making firm. Derbam. 


| STABILITY. J [ fabilitz, French. 


1. Stableneſs; ſteadineſs; ſtrength to ſtand. 


Blackmore. Cotton. 


2, Fixedneſs ; not fluidity. Boyle. 
3. firmneſs of reſolution. 

STA BI. 4. | frabilis, Lat in.] 
I. Fixed; able to ſtand. 
2. Steady; conſtant. Davies. 
3. Strong ; durable. Rogers. 


| TAE. , [ Sabulum, Latin.) A houſe for 


1 87. Ezra. 
9 STA'BLE, ». a. [ fabulo, Latin.] To ken- 
acl; | Milton. 

v. 6 To put into a ſtable. 


* 
* 5 


| STA'BLEMAN. 


STA'FFISH. a. {from fa; ]Stiff; harſh. 
STAFFTREE. /. A ſort of evergreen privet. 
STAG. /. The male red deer; the male of 
| | Milian. 


To STAGE. v. a. 


STA 


STA'BLEBOY. 1 I/ [ fable and boy, or ma. 
One who attends in the 
S t. 


ſtable. 
STA BLENESS. / [from ſfalle.] 
1. Power to ſtand 


2. Steadineſs; conſtancy ; ſtability. Shalſp. 
STA'BLESTAND. /. In law. ] Is one of the 
four evidences or preſumptions, whereby a2 
man 15 convinced to intend the ſtealing of 
the king's deer in the foreſt; and this is 
when a man is found at his ſtanding in the 
foreſt with a croſs how bent, ready to ſhoot 


at any deer; or with a long-bow ; or elſe 
ſtanding cloſe by a tree, with greyhounds in 


a leaſh. 


Comwel. 


To STA'BLISH. ». . Carr, French. To 
c 


eſtabliſh; to fix; to ſcttle. 
STACK. /. [ facea, Italian. ] 


1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood. 


Donates 


| Wotton. Newton. 
2. A number of chimneys or funnels. Wiſem, 


To STACK. v. a. | from the noun. ] To pile up 
Mortimer , 
gum that 


regularly in ricks. 
STACTE. /. An aromatick ; the 


diſtils from the tree which produces myrrh, 


STA'DLE. /. [rradel, Saxon. 
I. Any thing which ſerves for ſupport 
another. 1 
2. A ſtaff; a crutch. 


8 
3. A tree ſuffered to grow for 2 


to 


= 
er. 


0 
common uſes, as poſts or rails. Bacon. 


To STA DLE. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To fur- 


niſh pvith ſtadles. Tu 


Her. 


STA DTHOLDER. /. \ fadrandbouden;Dutch.] 
The chief magiſtrate of the UniredProvinces. 


STAFF. / plural, faves [ [T=F, Saxon ; ſtaff, 


Daniſh ; a, Dutch. 
I. A liel 

ſelf in walking. 

2. A prop; a ſupport. 


wich which a man ſupports him- 
Broome. 


| Shakſpeare. 


3. Aſtick uſed as a weapon; a club. LA. 


4. Any long piece of wood. 
5. An enſign of an office. 


Addiſon. 
Hayward. 


6. | fef, Iſlandick.] A ſtanza; a ſeries of 
verſes regularly diſpoſed, fo as that. when 
the ſtanza is concluded, the ſame order be- 


gins again. 


the hind. 


STAGE. /. C Hage, French. ] 
604 raiſed to view, on which any 


1. A 
ſhow. is exhibited. 


Dr den, 
cham, 


2. The theatre ; the place of ſcenick en- 


tertainments. 


Knolles, 


3- Any place where any thing is publickly 


tranſacted or performed. 


Shatſpeare. 


4. A place in which reſt is taken on a jour- 


ney. 


bit publickly. . Out of uſe. 


STA'GECOACH. /, | fage and cob. 
coach that keeps its ſtages; a coach 1 
„ | es 


Pa 


7 a Hammond, 
5. A ſingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. Rogers. 
5 1 the noun.] To exh 
Shalſpea e. 


A 


Exodus. 
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- zaccommodat:on of paſſengers. 


STA 
on certain days 09 — 
STA'GEPLAY. /. ¶ fage and play.] Theatri- 
STAGER. / (from e 1 18 
1. A Ben Jon ſon. 


2. D on the ſtage of 

Kfe ; a practitioner. Swift. 
STAGE'VIE. . Adiſcaſe in horſes, 
STA'GGARD. /. [ from fog.} A four year 


paſſes and 


old ſtag. Ainſworth. 
To STA'GGER. v. n. | flaggeren, e 
1. To reel; not to d or walk ſleadily. 
Boyle. 


2. To faint; to begin to give way. Aluiſ. 


3. To hefitate; to fall into doubt. Bacon. 
To SFA'GGER. v. a. 
1. To make to fia ; to make ra reel. Sh. 


2. To ſhock; to alarm. L' Eflrange. 
STA'GGERS. /. [from the verb.] 5 
1. A kind of horſe apoplexy. Shatſpeare. 
2. Madneſs; wild conduct. Shakſpeare. 


 STA'GNANCY, [from flagnant] The 
FRG 


Nate of being motion or ventila- 
STA'GNANT. 2. [ fagnans, Latin. ] Motion- 
leſs; till; not agitated ; not flowing; not 
running. 8 - Woutward. 
TaSTA'GNATE. v. a. | fagnum, Latin. |] 
Ta lie motionleſs; to have no courſe or 
ſtream. 4 e. 
STA'GNATION. f,. from ſagnate, ] Stop o 
courſe; — — . 
STAID. pert. adj. | from flay.] Sober; grave; 
regular. Milton. 
STAIDNESS. / from ſtaid.] Sobriety; gra- 
vity; regularity. . 
Te STAIN. v. a. [ yfaenio, Welſh. } 
1. To Mot; to ſpot; to emaculate. Sbaſp. 
* To diſgrace; to ſpot with guilt or in- 


5. Milton. 
STAIN. / l a 

5. Nlot; ſpot ; diſcoloration. Addiſon. 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy.  _ Broome. 

' Sidney. 


3. Cauſe of repruach; flame. 
STA'INER. /. — flain.] One who ſtains; 
one who blots. : 
STAINLESS. a, | from Hain. 
1. Free from blots or ſpots. Sidney. 
2. Free from ſin or reproach. Shak ſpeare. 
STAIR. /. ren. Sax. feghe, Dutch ] 
Steps by which we riſe in aſcent from the 
lower part of a building to the upper. Sidney. 
STAIRCASE. / fair and caſe. ] 1 he part of 
a fabrick that contains the ſta s. Wotton. 
STAKE. /. {pTaca, Saxon; feb, Dutch] 
1. A poſt or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the ground. 
| Hooker, 
2. A piece of long rough wood. Dryden. 
3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 


© Milton, 
4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 
baited. Sbalſpeare. 


5. Any thing pledged or wagered. Coroley. 


. The ſtate of being hazazded, pledged, 
or wager etw. Hudlrat. 


"UT x 


7. The flake is a ſmall anvil, hic 
upon a — iron foot on the 2 
to remove as occaſion offers; or elſe it hath 
a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom let into 
ſome place of the work-bench, not to de 
removed. Mo 

To STAKE. v. . [ from the noun.] 5 
1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts 
ſet upright. Evelyn 
2. To wager; to hazard; to put toharar, 


| South, 
STALACTT TES. /. ¶ from gaga. *par, 
in the ſhape of an icicle. Wordward, 
STALA'CTICAL. a. Reſembling an icicle, 
Derbun. 
STALAGMTTES. /. Spar formed into * 
ſhape of drops. Weaodwan 
STALE. a. 1 ſtelle, Dutch. ] 
1. Old; Jong kept; altered by time. Pri, 
2. Uſed till it is of no uſe or eſteem. Huw, 
STALE. / | from clan, Saxon to feat.) 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an 
allurement to draw others to any place or 
purpoſe. Sidney, 
2. In Shatſpeare it ſeems to fignify aprofii 
tute, 
; A tale, adj.] Urine; old urine, 
4- Old beer; beer ſomewhat acidulated, 
F. |flele, Dutch, 2 flick.] A handle. Mort, 
To STALE. v. a. ¶ from the adjective.] To 
wear our ; to make old. Shakyprore; 
Te STALE. v. =. | fromthe noun.) To make 
water. Hudibra, 
STA'LELY. ad. [from fale.] Of old; of long 
time, Ben Fonjen, 
STALENESS. / [from fale.] Oldnefs; ſtate 
of being long kept; ſtate of being corrupted 
by time. Baan. 
To STALK. v. 4. 
I. To walk wi 


4a 


can, Saxon.] 
high and ſuperb ſteps. 
a 5 Dryden. Addie 

2. To walk behind a ſtalkinghorſe or cover. 


Darm., 

STALK. /, [from the verb. 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. Al. 
2. The ſtem on which flowers or fruit 
grow. ; 
3. The ſtem of aquill. Grew, 
STA'LKINGHORSE. T [ folting and b., 
A horſe either real or Hctious, by ich 
a fowler ſhelters himſelf from the ſight df 
the game; a maſk. ö Haleuil. 
STA LKV. ad. from fall.] Hard like a ſtalk, 
STALL. / [ pTeal, Sax. fall, Dutch; ala, 
Italian. ] 
1. Acrib in which an ox is fed, or where 
a horſe is kept in the ſtable. Chah. 
2. A bench or form where any thing le 
to ſale. : Sf 
3. A ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certall 

2 are r 3 BB. 

4. The feat of 2 ified clergyman ! 
choir. 3 Marluriu. 
Te STALL. 2. a. 
1. To keep in a ſtall or ſtable. 
2. To inveſt or initall. 


STA 


| N STALL. VP. 1. 


1. To inhabit; to dwelt. Sdal ſpeare. 
4. To kennel. 


ral ED a. [ fall and fed. ] Fed not with 
5 but dry feed. 
STAULION. / 


French; falleng i, Putch.} A horle kept 

for mares. : | Templs, 
| STAMINA. ,. { Latin] 3 

1. The firſt principles of any thing. 

2 The folids of a human body. 


3. Thoſe little ſine threads or capillaments 
which grow up within the flowers of plants 
encompaſſing round the ſtyle, and on which 
the apices grow at their extremities. 
STAMINEOUS @. | Pamineus, Latin. 
1. Conſiſting of ds. : | 
2. Stamineous flowers are fo far imperfect as 
to want thoſe coloured leaves which are 


called and conſiſt only of the itylus 
= and the ſtamina; and ſuch plants as theſe 
2 conſtitute a large genus of plants. | 
1 D STAMMER: v. . Tame. Saxon; 
| flame ren, to ſtammer, Dutch.] To 
* ſpeak with unnatural heſitation; to utter 
wy words with difficulty. Sidney. Shatſpeare. 
STAMMERER. /. | from ftammer. | One who 
with heſitation. Dera.) Taylor. 
4 STAMP. v. a. [ fampen, Dutch. ; 
+ 1. To ſtrike 51 — the foot haſtily 
1 downward. | : Dryden. 
* 2. To pound ; to beat as in a mortar. Bacon. 
* Ia French. } To impreſs with 
wow, ne mark or figure. : South. 
kong 4 To fix a mark by impreſſing it. South. 
ala 5. To make by impreſſing a mark. Lac le. 
ſtate | 6 To mint; to form; to coin. Sbalſpeare. 
uptet J. STAMP. v. n. To ſtrike the foot fnddenly 
Bacon, downward. : : Dennis * 
STAMP. /. N efampe, Fr. Jampa, Italian] : 
teps. 1. Any inſtrument by which a laſting im- 
1% preſſion is made. ; . | Weller. 
over. 2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 
"_ J A thing marked or ſtamped. Shatſpeare. 
„ 4 A picture cut in wood or metal. Addiſon. 
fruits A mark fet upon things that pay cuſ- 
dn, toms to the government. Stuift. 
Grew, 6. A character of reputation good or bad, 
boſe] fixed upon any thing. = | South. 
which 7. Authority; currency; value. I. Eftrange. 
bt df N. Make; caſt ; form. Addiſon. 
bewilh STA'MPER. / {from flamp.] An inſtrument 
Aal STAN, among our forefathers, was the ter- 
nunation of the ſuperlative degree: fo 
where Athelfian, moſt noble; Berſtan, * beſt; 
huhu. Ae 0 . „ n. 
iz {et AN. v. a. | eflancher, Fr. o fto 
25 lood; to hinder NL qt Si 3 
certail Tv STANCE. „ x. To ſtop. Luke. 
Spenjers STANCH. 4. ET | | 
n inthe i Sound opt will not run out. Boyle. . 
;rburtofs » Frm; 0 of princip 3 le; truſt D hea Ry; 
Te 15 Ae 
* Ll Nong; ot to be broken. Locke. 
ab pee OMe tt + : | 
7h 22S -* Sh | 
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STA 


STA'NCHEON. /. Lefangon, Fr.] 
ſupport. 

STANCHLESS. a. 
ſtopped. 


A prop; 2 


[ Tandan, Saxon 3 Haen, Dutch. 1 
* 


| 7 Common. Prayer. 
2. To be not demoliſhed or overthrown. 
Miltons 
3. To be placed as an cdifice. Addiſon. 
4. To remain erect; not to fall. Mallon 
5. To become ered. Dryden. 
6. To ſtop; to halt; not to go forward. She. 
7. To be at a ſtationary point without pro- 
refs or regreſſion. | Bok . 
. To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vaci 

tion. Davies. 
9: To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or de- 
ence. Shatſpeare. 
10. Yo be in a ſtate of hoſtility. Hayward. 
Tx. Not to yield; not to fly; not to give 
way. an. 
12. To ſtay; not to fly. Clarendon. 
13. To be placed with regard to rank or 
order. Avbuthnot, 

14. To remain in the preſent ſtate. Dryde 
15. To be in a particular ſlate. Milton. 
= Not to become void; to remain in 

rce. 


Hooker. 

17. To conſiſt; to have its being oreſſence. 
; Hebrews. 

18. To be with reſpect to terms of a con- 
tract. Carew. 
19. To have a place. Clarendon. 


20. To be in any ſtate at the time Tan 
: 


21. To be in a permanent ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
22. To be with regard to condition or for- 


23. To cular reſpe&t, South 
23. To have any particular reſpect. South. 
24. To be without action. * Baron. 
25. To depend; to reſt; ta be ſupported. 
| in 
26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. 
3 Galatianse 
27. To ſucceed; to be acquitted; to be 
©. 1 
28. To be with reſpect to any particular. 


29. To be reſolntely of a patty. - r 


30. To be in the place; to be repreſenta» 
tive. L | Lacke. 
31. To remain; to be fixed. Milton. 
32. To hold a courſe at ſea. Pope. 


33. To have direction toward any local 
poiut. | 3 | | 
34. To offer as a candidate. Sanderſon. 
35. To place himſelf; to be placed. Knolle 
36. To ſtagnate; not to flow. 


37. To be with reſpect to chance. Nowe. 
38. To remain ſatisfied. Sbalſpeare. 
39. To be without motion. Shahſpeares 
40. To make delay. Locke, 


41. To inſiſt; to dwell with many words, 
or much pertinacity. Maccabees, 


42. 10 


11 N STA 


42. Tobe _ SBat 2. | from fand.] That which! 
43. To perliſt ; to perſevere. | cn | 6 * which is ON 1 
44. To perſiſt in a claim.  Shalſpcare. things of the fame kind. ate 
45. To adhere; to abide. Daniel. 3. That which has been tried b a por 
46. To be conſiſtent. Felton, per teſt. 1 
47. To STAND by. To ſupport; to defend; 4. A ſettled rate. Sao 
not to deſert. 5 Calamy, F. A ſtanding ſtem or tree, Hb 
being an actor.  Shatſpeare, bear. ] One who bears a ſtandard or enf on 


49. To STAND by. To repoſe on; to reſt 

L. 2 1 2 Pope. STA'NDCROP. ſ. An herb. To 

So. To STaxp for. To propoſe one's felf STA'NDEL. / {from fand.] Atrec of long 

a candidate. | Dennis. ſtanding. Hou? 
51. To STanp for. To maintain; to pro- STA'NDER. / [from ſland.] b 
feſs to ſupport. Ben Jonſon. T. One who ſtands. 

| 2. To STAND offs To keep at a diſtance. 2. A tree that has ſtood long. Aslan. 

| | Dryden. 3. STANDER by. One preſent; a mere 


28. ToSraxp by. To be preſent without STANDARDBEARER. /: [ fandzr} and 
| 
| 


» To STAND sf. Not to comply. Shak. ſpectator. 

2 To STAND 755 To forbear friendſhip STA'NDERGRASS. /. An herb. 2 
| or intimacy. Atterbury. STA'NDING. part. a. [from Hand.] A 
| "85. To STAND of. To have relief; to ap- 1. Settled; eſtabliſhed. Temple, 
j R protuberant or prominent. Wotton. 2. Laſting ; not tranſitory, | Adiijon, 
| 306. To STAND out. To hold reſolution; to 3. Stagnant; not running. Milt, 
| Id a poſt. | Rogers. 4. Placed on feet. Shakſpeare. 

© $7. To STAND out. Not to comply; to ſe= STA'NDING. / [from Hand.] 

(ede. Dryden. 1. Continuance; long poſſeſſion of an of- 
58. To STAND oft. To be prominent or fice. Woodward, 
| - protuberant. = 55 Pſalms. 2. Station; place to ſtand in. Koller, 
39. To STAND fo. To ply; to perſevere. 3. Power to itand. 20 Pjalmi, 
| f Diden. 4. Rank; condition. Sbalſpeare, 
| * Go. To. STAND to. To remain fixed in a 5. Competition; candidateſhip. Walter, 

- purpoſe. Herbert. ST A'NDISH. /. [ fand and diſs. ] A caſe for 

61. To STAND o. To abide by a contract pen and ink. | Addiſmn, 

or aſſertion, FE Dryden. STANG. f. [7pcenz, Sax. ] A perch; a mea- 

- 62. To STAND under. To undergo; to ſuſ- ſure of land. Soft 

tain. Shakſpeare. S TANK. a. | flanco, Italian.) Weak ; worn 


63. To STaxnD up. To ariſe in order to out. | Spenſer, 
STANK. The preterite of int. 


© gain notice. Atts, 
84. To STAND wp. To make a party. Shak. STA'NNARY, o. | from flannum, Latin. ] Re- 
" $5. To STAND wpon. To concern; to in- lating to the tin-works. Carew, 


tereſt. f . Hudibras, STANZA, .. 0 ſtanza, Italian; fance, Fr.) 
66. To STAND pen. To value; to take A number of lines regularly adjuſted to 
pride. Kay. each other; ſo much of a poem as contains 
657. To STAND upon. To inſiſt. Shakſpeare. every variation of meaſure or relation of 
To STAND. v. a. | rhyme uſed in that poem. Drydm. 


1. To endure; to reſiſt without lying or STA'PLE. J. [eftape, French; fapel, Dutch. ] 
Smith, A ſettled — = anita para 


yielding. | 
1. To await; to abide; to ſuffer. 4/difor. 8 | Arhuthnet, 

3. Fo keep; to maintain ground. Dryden, STA'PLE. a. [from the noun.] 

STAND. / from the verb.] 5 1. Settled; eſtabliſhed in commerce. 

1. A ſtation; a place where one waits ſtand- | Dryden, 

ing. 1 . Auladiſon. 2. According to the laws of commerce. 

2. Rank; polt ; ſation. | Daniel g Su.. | 
3. A ſtop; a halt.  . Clarendon. STA'PLE. ,. [fapul, Sax. a prop. ] A loop 

4. Stop; interruption. _ Woodward. of. iron; a bar bent and driven, in at both 37 

8. The act of oppoſing. Sbagſpeare. ends. Peacham, ˖ 
6. Higheſt mark; ſtationary point, Dryden. STAR. /, 8 Saxon; fferre, Dutch.) FT. 

- 7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- r. One of the luminous bodies that appear ST, 
ceed. | * r _ he * ſky. * d 
8. Difficulty; lexity; embarraſſment; 2. The poleſtar. i . 
heſitation. Pn: 1 : - . £4. . 3 —— of the planets ſuppoſcd te 4 

9. A frame or table on which veſſels are influence fortune. Sbalſptartt IT; 
placed. | Mo = . Dryden. 4. A mark of reference; an aſteriſk. "I 

STANDARD. / [efandart, French. ] 3 | „ 37. 

. An enſign in war, particularly the en- STAR of Perb leben. ſ. Lernitbegalum, po 2 w 

| fign ol the horſe. Ain. A flower. . STe 


dus to ſtarlight. 


87 A 


dA RAPPLE. , A plant. Miller. 
LIT, [ figs way d, Saxon. |] Is 
the right-hand fide of the ſhip, as larboard 
is the left. Harris. Bramhall. 
STARCH. / [from fare, Teutonick, ſtill. ] 
A kind of viſcous matter made of flower or 
toes, with which linen is ſtiſſened, and 

was formerly coloured. Rater. 


V STARCH, v. 4. | from the noun. } To 


ſtiflen with ſtarch. Gay. 
TARCHAMBER. / [ camera flellata, Lat. 
A kind of criminal court of equity now dil- 
uſed, Sballſpeare. 
STARCHED. a. { from /arch. ] 
1. Stiffened with ſtarch. 
2. Stiff; preciſe; formal. Swift. 
STARCHER. , from farch.] One whoſe 
trade is to ſtarch. 
STA'RCHLY. ad. [from ffareb.] Stifily; pre- 


ciſely. 6 

STA'RCHNESS. . [from farch.] Stiffneſs 
reciſeneſs. . 

7 STARE. v. n. [ Taman, Saxon; ferren, 
Dutch. ] - + _.- 

1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, 


er horrour. . Spenſer. 

2. To STAKE in tbe face. To be undeniably 

evident. 7 Locke. 

z. To ſtand out prominent. Mortimer. 
STARE /. 3 the verb.] 

1. Fixed look. Dryden. 


2. [ furnus, Latin. ] Starling ; a bird. 
STARER. / [from fare. ] One who looks 
with fixed eyes. | Pope. 
STARFISH. / | far and fb. ] A fiſh branch- 
ing out into ſeveral parts. Woodward. 
STARGAZER, / { far and gaze.] An aſtro- 
nomer, or aſtrologer, in contempt. L'Eftr. 
STARHAWK. /. ef, Latin.] A ſort of 
hawk. Ainſworib. 
STARK. a. [Fenc, JTanc, Saxon; ferct, 
Dutch. 
7, Stiff; ſtrong; rugged. 
2. Deep; full; ſtill. Ben Jon ſon. 
3. Mere; ſimple; plain; groſs. Collier. 
STARK. ad. Is uſed to intend or augment 
the ſignification of a word; as, ſtark mad, 
mad in the higheſt degree. Donne. 
STA'RKLY. ad. { from fark. ] Stiffly; ſtrong- 
. | 4 Shakſpeare. 
STA'RLESS. a. [from far. ] Having no light 
of ſtars. | | : Milton. 
STARLIGHT, Har and light. ] Luſtre of 
the ſtars, Milton. 


STA'RLIGHT. , Lighted by the ſtars. Did. 


SIARLIKE. 3. [ flar and lite. 
1. Stellated; having various points; re- 
ſembling a {tar in lultre. Mortimer. 
2. Bright; illuſtrious Doyte. 
STARLING. /. ITrænling, Sax.) A ſmall 
ſinging bird. 8 Shak /peare. 
STARPAYED, a. U far and paves. |] Studded 
with ſtars, 
STA'RPROOF. a. [ far and proof } Impervi- 
| oy Milton. 


7 


Derbam. 


Milo: ES 


9 T A 


STA'R-READ. far and read.] Dog rine 
of the ſtars; aſtronomy. SFenſer. 
STA'RRED. a. from Har. 
I. Inlluenced by the ſtars with reſpe& to 
fortune. 5 Shul peu ve. 


2. Decorated with ſtars. Milton. 
STARRY. a. from far. J 
I. Decorated with ſtars. ; Pago. 
2. Conſiſt ing of ſtars; ſtellar. Dryden. 


3. Reſembling ſtars. 
STA RRING. a. | frem far.] Shining with 
ſtellar light. Craſbaꝛv. 


STA RSHOOT. / | far and Hoot.] An emiſe 
ſion from a ſtar. Boyle. 


To START. v. a. furtzen, German! 
1. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch 


or motion of the animal frame, Bacon. 

2. To riſe ſuddenly. Roſcommons 
3. To move with a ſudden quickneſs. 

h ; Cleuveland. 

4. To ſhrink; to wince. Shakjpeare. 

5. To deviate. Creech. 

6, To ſct out ſrom the barrier at a race. 

Denbam. 

7. To ſet out on any purſuit. Waller. 
To START. v. 9. | 

1. To alarm; to diſturb ſuddenly. Shat/. 


2. To make to ſtart or fly haſtily from a 
hidingplace. ; Sh atſpeares 
3- To bring into motion; to produce to 
vicw or notice, Spratt, 
4. To diſcover; to bring within purſuit, 

; Temple. 
5 To put ſuddenly out of place. Wiſeman. 

START. /: from the verb. 

1. A motion of terrour; a ſudden twitch 


or contraction of the frame. Dryden. 
2. A ſudden rouling to action; excitement. 

Shakſpeares 
3. Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
fuſion-. L' Eftrange. 


4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. B. Fon}. 
F. A quick ſpring or motion. Grew. 
6. Firſt emiition from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. Bacon. 
7. To get the Srak r. To begin before an- 
other; to obtain advantage over another. 
< ACON. 
STARTER. ,. {from fart. ] One that ſhrinks 
from his purpoſe. 5 Hudibras. 
STA'RTINGLY. ad. from fart ia. By ſudden 
fits; with frequent intermiſſion. Shakſpeare. 
ST A'RTINGFOST, / Barrier from Which 
the race begins. 
To STA'RTLE. v. n. from Harl. To ſhrink; 
to move on feeling a ſudden impreſſion. 


6 Addi ſon. 

To STA RTLE. v. a. i | 
'1. To fright; to ſhock; to impreſs. with 
ſudden terrour. = Millon. 
2. To deter; to make to deviite. Clarend. 
STA RILE. /. from the verb.] Sudden 
alarm; ſhock; fudden impreilion of r- 
rour. Ss | 
STA'RT UP. / [ fart and up.] Ons that comes 
ſuddenly into notice. Shatjpeare, 
To 
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To STARVE. v. »n. „ Sax, „ 
Dutch, to die. C | 


1. To periſh; to be deſtroyed. Fairfax. 

2. To periſh with hunger. Locks. 

3: To be killed with cold. Sa-dys. 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. Pope. 
J. To be deſtroyed with co Woodward. 

„ To STARVE. 9. 4. 

I. To kill with hunger. Prior. 

2. To ſubdue by famine. Arbuthnot. 

3- To kill with cold Milton, 


4. To deprive of force or vigour. Loc be. 


 STA'RVELING. a. | from ftarve.] Hungry; 


| lean; pining. Swift: 
STA'RVELING. /. An animal thin and weak 
for want of nouriſhment. Denne. 
STA'RWORT. /. [after Lat.] Elecampane. 
STA'TARY. 4. | from ftus, Latin. ] Fixed; 
l Brown. 
STATE. /. s, Latin. 
1. ? 8 of natnre or 
fortune. Mlilton. 
2. Modification of any thing. Boyle. 
3. Stationary point; criſis; height. Wiſer: 
4. Eftate ; ſigniory; poſſeſſion. Daniel. 
5. The community; the publick; the com- 
monwealth. Shatkſpeare. 
6. A republick; a government not mon- 
archical. Temple, 
7. Rank; condition; quality. Fairfax. 
3. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatneſs. 
5 Roſcommon, 
9. Dignity ; grandeur, Milton. 
ro. A feat of dignity. Halſpeare. 
II. A canopy; a 3 of dignity. Bac. 
12. A perſon of high rank. atimer. 
13. The principal perſons in the govern- 
ment. Milton, 
14. Joined with another word it ſignifies 
publick ; as, fate affairs. Bacon. 


7. STATE. v. a. { conflater, French.] 


x. To fettke ; to regulate. Collier. 
2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of 
modification. | Hammond, 
STA'TELINESS J [from fately.] | 
1. Grandeur ; majeſtic appearance ; auguſt 


manner; dignity. | More. 
2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 
__ Betterton, 


STA'TELY. a. | from flate. ] 
1. Auguſt; grand; lofty; elevated. Kal. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. Dryden. 
STA'TELY. ad. [from the adjective.] Ma- 


jeſtically. Milton. 
Ty 


A'TESMAN. /. ¶ fate and man.] 


1. A politician; one verſed in the arts of 


government. Ben Fonſon. 


2. One employed in publick affairs. Sb. 


Pate and woman. A 
with publick affairs. 


Ben Fanſon. 


STA'TESWOMAN. / 
woman who med 


STA'T — a. [ from the noun.] Relating 


STA'TICK. 0 the ſcicnce of weighing. 
| Arbuthnot. 


STA TICRS. K pals. ] The ſcience which 
corfiters the weight of bodies. Pentley. 


— —— — — — — —- — 


STA 


STATION. /. [ fatto, Latin.) 


1. The act of ſtanding. 

2. A _ of reſt. N ooo. 

3- A place where any one is placed. 

4- Pot aſſigned; ace. FO 0 

5. Situation ; poſition. Prior. 

6. Employment ; office. Saif. 

7. Character; ſtate. Miller. 

8. Rank; condition of life. in 
To STATION. v. 4. [from the . To 


place in a certain poſt, rank, or place, 
STA'TIONARY. a. [from lui. Fixed; 


not progreſſi ve. Neu, 


STA'TIONER. /. [from faticn.] 
1. A bookſeller. Dryden 
2. A ſeller of paper. 
STA'TIST. / rea fate.) A ſtateſman; 1 


5 itician. Milton. 
A'TUARY. [. [from fatua, Latin.) 
1. The art of carving images or repreſen 
tations of life. Templ, 
2. One that practiſes or profeſſes the art of 
making ſtatues. | . Swiſh 
STA'TUE. /. [ flatue, Latin. ] An image; a 
folid repreſentation of any living being. 
| 5 Wilkins, 
To STATUE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
place as a ſtatue. Shakſpeart, 
STA'TURE. /. Leue, Latin.] The height 
of any animal. Brown, 
STA'TUTABLE. a. [from flatute.] Accord. 
ing to the ſtatute. Alliſu. 
STA'TUTE. / ¶ flatutum, Latin. ] A law; an 


edict of the legiſlature, Tilletfun, 
To STAVE. v. 4. | from flaff.] 
1. To break in pieces. D 


2. To puſh off as with a ſtaff. Ben Jonſn. 

3. To pour by breaking the caſk. Sandy, 

4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. Koll 
To STAVE. v. n. To fight with ſtaves. 

Hudibrar, 

To STAVE and Tail, v. a. To part dogs by 

interpofing a ſtaff, and by pulling the ta. 
STAVES. The plural of ff: 
STA'VESACRE. /, Larkſpur ; 2 plant. 
To STAY. v. n. [ flats, Dutch.] 

1. To continue in a place; to forbear de- 


parture. | Shakſpeare, 

2. To continue in a ſtate. Dry. 

3. To wait; to attend, Dryda. 
4. To ſtop ; to ſtand ſtill. ann: 

F. To dwell; to be long. Dryder 
6. To reſt confidently. Lidl, 


To STAY. v. 8. 

I. To ſtop; to withhold; to repreſs. By 

2. To delay; to obſtruct; to hinder lron 

progreſſion. Spenſer 

3- To keep from departure. De 
2. | eftayer, French. ] To prop; to ſupport; 

to hold Pp. | _ Hooker 
STAY. / | eflaye, French. 

"4 SLAP axe in a place; forbearance gf 
— >. 2 
2. Stand; ceſſation of progreſſion. on 
3 A ſtop; an obſiruction; a binder 


om progrefa —_ 


* 


SFE 


4. Reſtraint; prudence; caution. Bacon. 


5. A fized ſlate. | Donne. 
, 6, A prop; a ſupport, Milton. 
1. 7. Tackling. A Pope. 
Vo 8. Steadineſs of conduct. : | 
5 STAYED. part. a. [ from fay.] Fixed; ſet- 
tled; ſerious; nat volatile. Bacon. 
i STAYEDLY. ad. [from fad.) Compoſed- 
” ly; gravely ; prudently; Toberly. 
wy STA'YEDNESS. /. from fayed. ] | 
0 I. Solidity; weight. Candeh. 
3. Compoſure; prudence ; gravity; judici- 
l wn. : 
2 STA'YER. ( [from flay. ] One who ſtops, 
| holds, or ſupports. 25 Philips. 
”" STA'YLACE. / ler and lace.] A lace with 
which women faſten boddice. Swift. 
. W Without ſingular. 
* 1. Boddice; a kind of ſtiff waiſtcoat worn 
3 by women. Gay. 
5 2, Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 
ar falling. | Harris. 
© 3. Station; fixed anchorage. - Sidney. 
wa 4 Any ſupport ; any thing that keeps an- 
5 other extended. ryden. 
f STEAD. / [ptev, Saxon. ] 
To 1. Place. | Spenſer. 
: 2. Rom; place which another had or 
** might have. 28 Hooker. 
* 3. Vie; help: Atterbury. 
1 4. The frame of Aa bed. Dryden. 
STEAD, „ted, being in the name of a place 
95 that is diſtant rom any river, comes from 
5 the Saxon, Ted, PTyD, a place; but if it 
2 be upon a river or harbour, it is to be de- 
1 rived from j e de, a ſhore or ſtation for 
biss. SGilhſen. 
Ls To AD. v. a. 4 5 | 
p 1. 10 ; to advantage; to lupport; to 
a albſt. r | _ Sidecy. Rowe. 
* 2, To fill the place of another. Sbatſpeare. 
x by ITEA'DFAST. a [ Head and Hef] | 
nl I, Faſt in place; firm; fixe Spenſer. 
| 2. Conſtant; reſolute. Kcclus. 
3- Not turned aſide by fear. Dryden. 
STEADFASTLY. ad. | from feadfaf.] Firm- 
ly; conſtantly. Wale. 


1, Immutability; Wee. . 

2. Firmneſs; conſtancy ; reſolution. 
STEADILY. ad. from feady. ] 25 

L Without tottering; without ſhaking: 


. | South, 
2. Without variation or irtegularity. 
Blackmore. 
STEADINESS. / {from 


2. Firmneſs; conſtancy. Arbutbnot. 
Conſiſtent un varied conduct. Collier. 
STEADY, a. [FTzD13, Saxon. ] : 
„ Firm; fixed; not tottering. 

2 Regular; conſtant. Milton. 
3 Not wavering; not fickle ; not change- 
able with regard to reſolution or attention. 
8 TN Teste. 


fleady. 
i Foy of being not 5 of JM nor eaſily 
ſhaken, 


Pope. 


8 * 


STEAK. / fel: Illandick.] A flice of fleſh 
Ir 


broiled or fried; a collop. Swift. 
To STEAL. v. a. preterite 7 ſole, part. a 
ſtolen. [ ITelan, Saxon, Helen, Dutch.) 
I. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely; 
to take ſecretly without right. Shak/peare. 
2. To withdraw or convey without notice: 
Spenſer. 
3. To gain or effect by private means. Calamy. 
To STEAL. v. n. ü ; + 
I, To withdraw privily ; to paſs ſilently. 
tae Sidney: 
2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief. Shak. 
STEA'LER. /. | from fea/.] One who ſteals 
a thief, | Shakſpeare: 
STEA'LINGLY. ad. from /tealing.] Slily; by 
inviſible motion. | Sidney. 
STEAL”TH. /. | from feat.) 
I. The act of ſtealing ; theft. Shatſpeares 
2. The thing ſtolen. - Raleigh, 
3. Secret act; clandeſtine ptaQice. Dryden. 
STEA'LTHY. a. from fealth.} Done clan- 
deſtinely ; performed by ſtealth, - Sha#ſp, 
STEAM. /. [pTeme, Saxon:] The ſmoke of 
vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. Hoodw' 
To STEAM. ». u. [ P<Eman, Saton 


I. To ſmoke or vapour with moiſt heat. 
Drzden. 
2. To fend up vapours. Multon. 
3. To paſs in vapours. Boyle. 
STEAN, for fone. * 


STEATO'MA. ſ. [cia rαẽ.] Matter in a 
wen compoſed of fat. Sharp. 


STEED. /. | rceda, Saxon. ] A horſe for flake. 


or War. Pope. 
STEEL. /. [Tal, Saxon; fael, Dutch. 
I. Steal is a kind of iton, refined by the fire 
with other ingredients, which render it 
white, and its grain cloſer and finer than 
common iron. Steel, of all metals, is that 
ſuſceptible of the greateſt degree of hard- 
nefs ; whence its great uſe in the niaking of 


tools and inſtruments. Chambers, 
2. It is often uſed for weapons or armour, 

| Dryden. 
3. Chalybeate medicines. , Arbuthnot. 


4. It is uſed proverbially for hardnefs; as 
beads of ſteel. | 

To STEEL. v. a. | fron! the noun.] 
I. To point or edge with ſteel, Shalſpeare. 
2. To make hard or firm, ddiſon. 


STEK LV. a. [from feel. ] 


1. Made of- ſteel. 

2. Hard; firm. Sidsey. 
STEE LYARD./. [ ae and yard.] A kind of 
balance, in which the 

an iron rod, and grows heavier as it is re- 

moved further from the fulcrum. _ 
STEEN, or Stean. J. A factitious veſſel of 

clay or ſtone.  Anſworth. 


STEEP: a. [preap, Sax. ] Riſing of defcend- 


ing with great inclinatzon. , Aldifon. 


STFEP. ſ. Precipice; aſcent or deſcent ap- | 
Dryden, 


proaching to perpendicularity. _ 
To STEEP. v. a. | /i>}en, Dutch] To ſoak; 
to macerate; to inibue; to dip. 


1 
| 
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weight is moved along 
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SSTELLATE. 4. ſellatur, Latin. ] Pointed in 


— 


= 


8 


STEEPLE. [rreopl, peypel, Saxon.] A 
turret of a church, generally furniſhed with 
wells. ' +, Shakſpeare. 

STEE/PLY. ad. | from fleep. ] With precipitous 
declivity. 

STEE/PNESS. /. [from ffleep.] Precipitous de- 
clvity. Ad tiſon. 

STEE'PY. 2. [from feep.] Having a precipi- 
tous declivity. Dryden. 


STEER. /. yrs ne, Saxon; flier, Dutch. ] A 


young bullock. Spenſer, 
To + TEER. v. 0. ' Freonan, Tynan, Saxon ; 
tieren, Dutch. ] To direct; to guide in a 


age. Spenſer. 
To STEER. v. n. To direct a eourſe. Locle. 
STEE'RAGE. /. from ffeer. 
1. The act or practice of ſteering. Spe. 


2. Direction; regulation of a courſe. Sha. 
3. That by which any courſe is guided. Dry. 
4. Regulation or management of any thing. 

Svifte 
5. The ſtern or hinder part of the faip. 


STEERSMATE. /. | err and man, or mate.] 
STEE'RSMAN. 


A pilot; one who ſtecrs 


a ſhip: L Eftrange. 


STEGANO'GRAPHY. /. ſc ya and yaps. ] 


The art of ſecret writing by characters or 
ciphers. Bailcy. 


*STEGNO'TICK. 4. ſcemoind;.] Binding; 


rendering coſtive. ailey. 


STELE. /. [peela, Saxon; fele, Dutch. ] A 


ſtalk ; a handle. 
STE'/LLAR. 2. from ſtella, Latin.] Aſtral; 
relating to the itars. Milton. 


the manner of a painted ſtar. Boyle. 
STELLA TION. / | from fela, Latin.] Emiſ- 

ſion of light as from a ſtar. 
STELLIFERO US. a. [Hella and fero, Latin.] 

Having ſtars. . Cl 


STE'LLION. /. [ fe/lio, Latin. ] A newt. 


Ainſevorib. 


STE LLIONATE. / [ fellionatus, Latin. | A 


kind of crime which is committed [in law | 


by a deceitful ſelling of a thing otherwiſe ' 


than it really is: as, if a man ſhould ſell 
that for his own eſtate which is actually 
another man's. 


STEM. ,. emma, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtalk; the twig. Waller. 
2. Family; race; generation. Sh rare. 


3. fammen, Swediſh.] The prow or fore 
part of a ſhip. | 
To STEM. v. a. | emma, Iſlandick.] To op- 
poſe a current; to paſs acrofs or forward 
notwithſtanding the ſtream. Dryten. 
STENCH. / from peencan, Sax.] A ſtink ; 
a bad ſmell. 8 | Bacon. 
To STENCH. v. . | from the noun. ] To make 
to ſink. + | Mortimer. 
STENO'GRAPHY. /. [cn and yeapw| 
Shorthand. 
STENTOROHONICR. a. from Stentor, the 
Homerical herald, and wm, A voice. | 
Loudly ſpeaking or ſounding, Denham. 


Te STEP. v. n. I Tppan, Sax. laß ben, Dutch] 


ict. 


Bacon.” 


Dryden. 


Cleaveland. 


TE 

7. To move hy a ſingle ch 
F Ge bag 
2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion Shak 
3. To move mentally. | Wa : 
4. To go; to walk. Shalſpeare 
5. To take a ſhort walk. Shatſpear, 
6. To walk gravely and flowly. Kol 
STEP. . [ywRp, Saxon; flap, Dutch. n 
1. Progreſſion by one removal of the foct 
| | : Ali, 
2. One remove in climbing. Krol 
3. Quantity of ſpace paſted or meaſured * 


one remove of the foot. Arbuthun 
4. A imall length; a ſmall place, Sens 
F. Walk; Sarge Drat 
6. Progreſſion; act of advancing. Ned 
7. Footſte p; print of the foot. . Drida, 
: Gait; manner of walking. Prize. 


Action; inſtance of conduct. Po. 
To. Something on which the foot reſts, 
STEP, in compoſition, ſignifies one who h 

related in marriage. Hula 
STEPPINGSTONE. /. [ flep and ſtone, ] Stone 
laid to catch the foot, and ſave it from wet 
or dirt. : gu. 
STERCORA'/CEOUS. à. [ ſlercoraceut, Lat.) 
Belonging to dung. A 
STERCORAY' TION. / ſtrom fercore, Latin} 
The act of dunging. Evelyn. Ny. 
STEREO'GRAPHY. / egede and 594g 
The art of drawing the forms of folidsupon 
a pla ne. Harri. 
STEREO'METRY. . f regetg and deri 
The art of meafuring all forts of Lell 
bodies. | Hani. 
STERIL. a. | ferile, French; ferilis, Latin, 
Barren; unfruitful ; not productive; watt- 
ing fecundity, Shakſpeare, Mut 
STERILITY. / | ferilitas, Latin. ] Barrm- 


neſs; want of fecundity; unſruitfulnek } 


: Bentley, 
To STE'RILIZE. v. a. | from ſeeril.] To malt 
barrea ; to deprive of fecundity. S. 
STERLING. a. | from the Eafterling;, ve 
were employed as coiners | 
1. An epithet by which genuine Engli 
money is difcriminated. Bain, 
2. Genuine; having paſt the teſt. Jui 
STERLING. F [ ftertingum, low Latin. 
1. Engliſh coin; mouey. Garth 
2. Standard rate, 
STERN. a. [peypm, Saxon.) 
1. Severe of countenance; truculent of . 
pe ct. 7 Au. 
2. Severe of manners; harſh ; unrelenting; 
cruel Inu 
3. Hard; afflictive. Sdal prart 
STERN. /. [ frreon, Saxon. ; 
r. The 1455 8 of * where tt 
rudder is placed. 7 0 * 
2. Poſt of management; direction. S1 
3. The hinder part of any thing. Sperſer 
STE'RNAGE. {. | from fern.] The ſtecrag 
or {tern. Not utcd. Habe, 


 STERNLY. 24. (from lern. ] In a ſtern mate 


Malus. 


ner; ſeverely. STERN- 


{ 


oc A a. 


r 


ERNNE SS. ,. [ from fern. ä 
0 Severity of loo Spenſer. 
2. Severity or harſhneſs of manners. Dryden. 
STERNON. /. | 5tgvor. ] The breaſtbone. 
| Wiſeman. 
STERNUTA/TION. + [ feernutatis, Latin.) 
The act of ſneezing. Ouincey. 
STERNUTATIVE. a. { fernutatif, Fr. from 
fernuto, Lat. | Having the quality of provok- 
ing to ſneeze. 
STERNU'TTATORY. . | fernutatoire, Fr. | 
Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. Prown, 
STEVEN. , ¶ xe pen, Saxon. ] A cry, or loud 
clamour. Spenſer. 
To STEW. v. a. [ efuver, Fr. ftoven, Dutch. | 
To ſeeth any thing in a Now moilt heat. Sha+. 
7 STEW. v. n. To be ſeethed ina ſlow moiſt 


heat. 
STEW. ,. ſefuve, Fr. fufa, Ital. eftufz, Spaniſh.] 
1. A bagnio; a hothouſe. Abbot, 


2. A brothel; a houſe of proſtitution. Aſcbam. 

4. A ſtorepond;- a ſmall pond where fiſh 

are kept 5. table . ö 
STEWARD. /. Ipand, Saxon. 

1. One Who AI bow — affairs of another. 
. Suit. 

2. An officer of ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
STEWARDGHIP. / from fervard.] The of- 

fice of a ſteward. | X 
STIBIAL; a. | from ftibium, Lat.] Antimonial. 

Harvey. 


STICADOS. / [ fiicadis, Lat.] An herb. Ainſ. 


STICK. / [Percca, Saxon; fecco, Italian; feck, 


Dutch. | A picce of wood {mall and long; a 
ſlender ſtem. Dryden. 
7 STICK. v. a. preterite fuct; participle paſ- 
five furl. [Trican, Saxon. ] To faſten on 
ſo as that it may adhere. Addiſon, 

To, STICK. v. n. 

1. To adhere; to unite itſelf by its tenacity 
or penetrating power. Kalcigh. 
2. To be inſeparable; to be united with any 
thing, Sanderſcn. 
3. Jo reſt upon the memory painfully. £:c. 


4. To a= 4 to loſe motion. Smith. 
5. To reſiſt emiſſion. Shalſpeure. 


6. To be conſtant; to adhere with firmneſs. 


a | Hamm: nd, 
Jo be troubleſome by adhering. Pope. 
8. To remain; not to be loſt, © Nati. 
9. To dwell upon; not to forſake. Locle. 


10. To caule difficulties or ſcruple. Sey. 
11. To e to heſitate. Bacon. 
12, To be ſtopped; to be unable to proceed. 
72 Clarendon. 
13. To be embarraſſed; to be puzzled. acts. 
1. To STICK out. To be prominent, with 
eformity. Jeb. 
=, Sn oor, To refuſe concurrence. 
el w. [ Friclan, Sax. ffeten, Dut.] 
1. To ſtab; to pierce with a pointed inſt ru- 
ment. Grew, 
2. To fix upon a pointed body; as, he fuck 
the fruit upon his kniſe. | 
3. To faſten by transfixion. De cba. 
| 4 To ſet with ſomething pointed, Drycen. 


ST 


STI'CKINESS. / from flicty.] Adheſive qua- 
lity ; viſcolity ; glutinouſneſs; tenacity. 
To STICKLE. v. z. G 
1. To take part with one ſide or other. Hud. 
2. Toconteſt; toaltercate; to contend rather 
with obſtinacy than vchemence. Cleaveland. 
3. To trim; to play fail and looſe. Dryden. 
STYCK LEBAG. /. {properly fickichact.] The 
ſmalleſt of freſh water fiſh. I aiton. 
STICKLER. /. | from /ficile.] : 
T. A ſideſman to fcnccrs; a ſecond to a 
duelliſt. Sidney. 
2. An obſtinate contender about any thing. 
| | Soiſt. 
STI'CKY. a. [from ſtiab.] Viſcous; adhef 
plutinous. Bacon. 
STIFF. a | pep, Sax. ff, Dan. Pizf, Dutch. J 
I. Rigid: inflexible; reſiſting flexure; not 
flaccid ; not eaſily flexible, Milton. 
2. Not ſoft; not giving way; not fluid; not 
eaſily yielding to the touch. Bur net. 
3. Strong; not eaſily reſiſted. Denbam. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn; not caſily ſubdued. 
Sbaęeſpeare. 
5. Obſtinate; pertinacious. Taylor. 
6. Harſh; not written with eaſe. Gendibert. 
7. Formal; rigorous; unwilling to excuſe. 
or omit punctilios. Addiſon. 
To STVFFEN. v. 4. [ ITIplan, Saxon. 
1. To make ſtiff; to make inflexible ; te 
make unpliant. Sandys. 
2. To make torpid. Dryden. 
To STIFFEN. v. z. 
3. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to become 
unpliant. Dryden. 
2. To grow hard; to be hardened. Dryden. 
3. To grow leſs ſuſceptive of impreſlion; to 
ow obitinate, | Dryden. 
SLIFFHEA'RTED. a. i and heart.] Obſti- 
nate; ſtubborn; contumacions. Eæeliel. 
STFFFL.Y. ad. COON iff. | Rigidly ; inflex- 
ibly ; ſtubboraly. oer. 
STIFFNECKED. a. V Fand necl.] Stubborn; 
obſtinate ; contumacidus. ' » Spenſer. 
STIFFNESS. /. | from i.] 5 REM 
1. Rigidity; inflexibility ; hardneſs ; inepti- 
tude 10 bend. i L Ejironge. 
2. Ineptitude to motion; torpidneis. 
; Venlam. 
3. Tenſion; not laxity. Dryden. 
4. Obilinacy; ſtubbornneſs; contumaciouſ- 
nefs. | c Locle. 
5. Unpleaſing formality ; conſtraint. A . 
6. Rigoroutucſs; harſhnols. Spenſer. 
7. Manner of writing, not eaſy but rin 
and con!trained. Felton, 
To STIFLE. v. a. onſer, French. ] 
1. To oppreſs or E1:1 by cloſeneſs of air; to 
ſuffocate.- Hilitn. Buber. 
2. To keep in; to hinder from emifion. | 
5 iN envionts, 
3. To extinguifh by hindering communica- 
tion: the fre «ves Knicd. | 


— 


4. To etingnich by artful or gentle means. 


5 Add fore 
5. T's ſuppreſs; to conceal. Chet ay. 
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leſs; dead in the 


SrrLIING. / [from fill] 


1 


STITGMA. / Vigna, Latin. 
1. A Re Les. with ] hot iron. 
2. A mark of infamy. 
STIGMA'TICAL Ia. [ from figma.] Branded 
STIGMA'TICK. þ or marked with ſome 
token of infamy. Shalſpeare. 
To STIGMATIZ E. v. a. [ figmatiſer, French. ] 
To mark with a brand; to diſgrace with a 


note of reproach. e 6 
e 


STILAR. a. [from ile] Belonging to 
ile of à dial. 2 Moxon. 
* [pe1gele, from xi an, Saxon ; to 
climb. | 
1. A 15 of ſteps to paſs from one encloſure 
to another. Z' Eftrange. 
2. | file, French, ] A pin to caſt the ſhadow 
in a ſundia Cs Moxon. 
S$STITLETTO. ,. Italian; filet, French. ] A 
ſmall dagger, of which the blade is not edg- 
ed but round, with a ſharp point. Haleroill. 
To STILL. „ 3. | fellan, Sax. fillen, Dutch. 


2. Neyertheleſs; notwithſtanding. Addiſon. 


3. In an increaſing degree: i zwe do more we 


till do better. Atterbury. 
4. Always; ever; continually. Ben Jon ſon. 
5. After that: yet fe eſcaped, but was ſtill 
Frighted.  Whitgift. 
6. In continuance. Shatſpeare. 
STILL. , {from 4%il.] A veſſel for diſtilla- 
tion; an nl. Cleaueland. Newton. 
To STILL. v. a. | from diſtil.] To diſtil; to 
extract, or operate upon, by diſtillation. 


To STILL. . #. (Jaa. Latin. ] To drop; to 


fall in drops. Out of uſe. Craſbaꝛv. 
STILLATVTIOUS. a. [ tillatitius, Lat.] Fall- 
ing in drops; drawn by a ſtill. 
STFLLATORY. /. { from , or digi. 
7. An alembick ; a veſſel in which diſti]a- 
tion is performed. Bacon. 
2. The room in which ſtills are placed; la- 
boratory. . : Wotton. 
SI LLBORN. 3. Bis and ora. ] Born life- 
| irth. Graunt. 
STILI iC DE. / { fillicidium, Latin. ] A ſue- 
ceſſion of drops. Bacon. 


STILLICTDIOUs a. [from fillicide.] Falling 


in drops. Bren. 
1. The act of ſtilling. 55 | 
2. A ſtand for caſks. | 

STILLNESS. / | from Fill. ] 


1. Calm; quiet; ſilence; freedom from 
ni Dryden. 
2. Habitu al ſilence; taciturnity. Sbalſp. 


STTILLSTAND. /. [ fill and Hand.] Abſence 
of motion. Wy 5 va , 


on 
* 


8 


57 LI. v. ad. from fill. 


— 


. To ſilence; to make ſilent. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To quiet; to appeaſe. Bacon. 
3. To make motionleſs. Nod ward. 
STILL. a. [i, Dutch. 
. Silent; uttering no noiſe. Aadiſon. 
3. Quiet; calm. Donne. South. 
3. Motianleſs. Lecke. 
STILL. / Cam; ſilence. Bacon. 
STILL. ag. [I ille, Saxon.] 
1. To this time; till now. Bacon. 


balſpearc. 


1. Syently ; not loudly. 
de CO , not tumultuouſly, 
. | flelten, Dutch. Supports on whi 
boys Sh themſelves Ch they wall ae 
To STYMULATE. ». a. | ftimulo, Iain] 
1. To prick. | 
2. To prick forward; to excite by ſome 
pungent motive. 
3. lin phyſick.] To excite a quick ſenſation 
With a derivation toward the part. Arbuth, 
STIMULATION. / . fimulatio, Latin.) Ex 
cttement; pungency. Watts, 
To STING. v. @. preterite Hung, participle, 
paſſi ve fang or fung. nden. Saxon, | 
1. To pierce or wound with a point darted 
out, as that of waſps or ſfcorpious. Brown, 
2. To pain acutely. Shalſpeare, 
STING. /. from the verb.} 
I. A ſharp point with which ſome animal 
are armed. Draytm, 
2. Any thing that gives pain. Forbes, 
3. The point in the laſt verſe, Dryden 
STII'NGILY. ad. from /tiagy. ] Covetouly, 
STUNGINESS. a. from /tinzy. ] Avarice; co. 
vetouſneſs; niggardlineſs. 
STI'NGLESS. a. | from ing.] Having no ſting, 


3 Decay of Pin. 

STINGO. % Old beer. 
STI'NGY. a. Covetous; niggardiy ; avariciom 
| | Arbutbndh 
To STINK. v. . preterite /unk or fan, 
[7E1n1an, Saxon; /tinchen, Dutch. ] To emit 
an offenſive ſmell, commonly a ſmell of pu- 
trefaction. Locle 
STINK. /. [from the verb. ] gan” ſmell 


STI'NKARD. / [ from flint. ] A mean fink 
paltry fellow. | 


STI!NKER, / | from find. Something intend } 


ed to offend by the ſme Harzy, 
STUNKINGLY. ad. | from * With a 
ſtink, hakſpeare, 
STI'NKPOT. , [ fink and pot.] An artifcil 
Fs = —_- offenſive to the _ 
o STINT. v. a, | /iynta, Swediſh.] 10 
bound; to limit; Laute; to 2 * 
to ſtop. OD Hooker. Addjon 
STINT JF. [from the verb.] 
I. Limit; bound; reſtraint. Dryden, 
2. A proportion; a quantity aſſigned. Swift. 
STVPEND. / [ ftipendium, Lain] Wages; 
ſettled pay. Ben Fonſun. Tay, 
STIPE/'NDIARY. 4. [ fifpadiariue, Tati. 
Receiving ſalaries ; performing any ſervice | 
for a ſtated price.  Kuolles, Swift 
STIPE'NDIARY. 1 One who performs auf 
ſervice for a ſettled payment. Vi, 
STIPTICK. See STYPTICK. =” 
To STI PULATE. V. N. [ Aigulor, Latin. | 0 
contract; to bargain; to ſettle 3 
: r 


mig 


; . J Bar- 
STIPULATION. /. [from filter, 


in. 
STIPULA'TOR. . One who contracts cf 
_— 


% 


4 7 


Shall peart, 


UM ay 
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1 STIR. v. a. [Niſuan, Saxon; fooren, 


ch. , 
1 70 a. to remove from its place. 


Temple. Blackmore. 
4, To agitate to bring into debate. Hale. 
. To incite; to inſtigate; to animate. Sha. 
Jo raiſe; to excite. ; Dryden. 
3. To STIR up- To incite; to animate; to 
nftigate by inflaming the paſſions. Spenſer. 
6; To STIR wp. To put in action. //azab. 
V. A. ; 
1 move one's ſelf; to go out of the 
e; to change place. Clarendon. 
4. To be in motion; not to be ſtill. An. 


3. To become the object of notice. Watts. 
To riſe in the morning. Sbal ſpeare. 


: ur, Runick, a battle. 
e buſtle. : South. Locke. 
2. Commotion; publick diſturbance ; tu- 
multuous diſorder. Davies. Milton. 
Agitation; conflicting paſſions. Shakſp- 
BY ['RIOUS. 4, [from fiiria, Latin. ] Reſem 
lin 


5 | : * . 
TIRP. f. [ firps, Latin.] Race; family; 
: | 4 Lee uſed. Bacon. 


generation. 
Han ER [from fiir. ] | | ; 
1. One who is in motion; one who puts in 

2. Arifer in the morning. Shatſpeare. 

3. An inciter; an inſtigator. 

4. STI8RER' up, An inciter; an inſtigator. 
We "Raleigh, 
STIRRUP. / ; Saxon.] An iron 

tow Mel by 

ru Bom. ſets his foot when he mounts or 

rides. | Camden. 
Fo STITCH. v. a. [ Hic ken, Dutch.) 


1. To ſew; to work on with a needle. 


2. To join; to unite. | Wotton. 
3. To STITCH wþ, To mend what was 
rent. | Wiſeman. 
To STITCH. ». x. To practiſe needlework 


STITCH. / 7 the gas 
1. A abs of the needle and thread through 


any ung 
2, A ſharp lancinating pain. Harvey. 
SI!TCHERY. /. from /iitch.] Needlework. 
g Shalſpeare. 
SIITCHWORT. / Camomile. Ainſworth. 
STITHY. / Treis, hard, Saxon. ] An anvil; 
the iron body on which the ſmith forges his 
Shakſpeare. 


| Sandys. 
2. To make hot or ſultry. 

STOAT. /. A fmall ſtinking animal. | 

STOCAH, / \Iriſh; ffocbi, Erſe.] An attend- 
ant; a wallet-boy; one who runs at a horſe- 


man's foot. Not in uſe. 1 
STOCCA'DO. „ [from flocco, a rapier, Ita- 
RI A thruſt with a rapier. Balſpeare. 


Renz AL Tdoe, Saxon ; oel, Dutch ; ee, 


1. The trunk; the body of a plant. Fob. 
& The trunk into which a fel inſerted. 


by a ſtrap, in which the / 


Bacon. Pepe. 


80 


3. A log; a poſt. Prior 

4. A man proverbially ſtupid, Spenſer. 

$5. The handle of any thing. 

6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 
Dryden, 

7. Thruſt; a ſtoccado. Shakſpeare. 


8. Something made of linen; a cravat; a 


cloſe neckcloth. Anciently a cover for the 
leg, now ſtockin g- Shakſpeare. 


9. A race; a lineage; a family. Denham, 


10. The principal; capital ſtere ; fund al- 
ready provided. Ben Jonſon. Bacon. 
II. Quantity; ſtore; body,  Arbuthnot. 

- T2. A fund eſtabliſhed by the government, 
of which the value riſes and falls by artifice 
or chance. | Pope* 

To STOCK. v. 4. from the noun.] 
T. To ſtore; to fill ſufficiently. 

2. To lay in ſtore. ; 
3. To put in the ſtocks. Sbalſpeare. 
4. To Srock vp. To extirpate. D. of Piety. 

STO'CKDOVE. / Ringdove. Dryden. 

STO'CK FISH. /. | fockewiſeb; Dutch.] Dried 
cod, fo called from its hardnets. 5 

STOCKEGTLLYFLOWER. ſ. ¶ kucoium, Lat. 
A plant. The flowers are ſpecious, an 
ſweet ſmellin : Miller, 

STO'CKING. / | The original word ſeems to 

be fock; whence flocks, a priſon for the 
legs: fo, in the old language, made the 


South. 


plural „fac ben, which was in time taken for 


a ſingular, and pronounced ffocking.] The 
covering of the leg. Swift. 
To STO'CKING. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
dreſs in ſtockings. Dryden. 
STO'CKJOBBER. {| | foct and job.] A low 
wretch who gets money by buying and ſell - 
ing in the funds. Swift, 


STO'CKISH. a. [ from /oct.] Hard; blockith. | 


— 


re 
STO/CKLOCK. / { fock and lock.) Lock fixed 


in wood. Moon. 
STOCKS. / {See Srocxixc.] 5 
1. Priſon for the legs. Peacbham. 


2. Wooden work upon which ſhips are built. 
STO CK STILL. a. Motionleſs as logs. ; 
STO/ICK. / ca,, ffoique, French. | A philo- 


fopher of the ſect of Zeno, holding the neu- 


trality of external things; a man of con- 
ſtancy. Shakſpearc. 
STOKE, Soak, ſeem to come from the Saxon, 
occe, the body of a tree. Gibfon. 


STOLE. / | fola, Lat.] A long veſt. Spenſer. 


STOLE. The preterite of Heal. 
STOLEN. The participle paſſive of al. 


STOLIDITY. / | folidite, French:] Stupi- 


dity; want of ſente. Bentley. 
STO/ - 4" . | effomach, French; fomacbus, 
Latin. bee 8 
1. The ventricle in which fond is digeſted. 


'P, oe 
2 Appetite; deſire of food. - Hammond. 
3. Inclination; liking. L' Eftrange. 
4. Anger; violence of temper. 
$5. Sullenneſs; reſentment. Hooker. 
6. Pride; haughtineſs. Shakſpeare. 
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To STO AIACH. v. a. [ fomacher, Latin. ] To 
reſent; to remember with anger and ma- 
lignity. ShaZjpeare. L* Eftrenge. 

To STO'MACH. v. =. To be angry. Hooker. 

STQACHED. 4. Filled with paſſions of 
reſentment. Shatlſpeare. 

STO MACHE. , | from ffomach.] An or- 
namental covering worn by women on the 
breaſt ; Tſaiah. Donne. 

STO'MACHFUL. a. | fomach and full. ] Sul- 
len; ſtubborn; perverſe. ,ocke, 

ST O'MACHFULNESS. /. Stubbornneſs ; ſul - 
lenneſs; obſtinacy. 


STOMACHICAL. I 4. [ fomachique, Fren.] 
STOMA'CHICK. Relating to the ſto- 
mach. Harvey. Floyer. 


STO MACHICK. [ from ftomach. | A medi- 
cine for the ſtomach. 


STO'MACHOUS. 4. | fomachoſus, Latin. ] 


Stout ; angry; ſullen; obſtinate. Spenſer. 
STOND. /, ffor Hund. 

1. Poſt; ſtation. Spenſer. 

2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. Bacon. 


STONE. / [ran, Saxon; feen, Dutch] 
7. Stones are bodies infipid, hard, not 
ductile or malleable, not ſoluble in water. 


Woodward. 
2. Piece of fone cut for building. Zech. 
3. Gem; precious ſtone. Sbalſpeare. 
4. Any thing made of ſtone. Sh eare. 


F. Ca culous concretion in the kidneys, or 
bladder, or inteſtines. Temple. 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 
the ſced. Bacon. 
7. Teſticle. 
8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 
Swift. 
9. Sroxx is uſed by way of exaggeration ; 
as, ſtone i], ſtone dead. Shatfpearc. Hudi. 


Io. To leute no STONE untur ned. To do 
every thing that can be done. Dryden. 
STONE. a. Made of ſtone. Shakſpeare. 


To STONE. v. a. | from the noon. ] 


1. To pelt, beat, or kill with tones. Exodus. - 


2. To harden. : Shakſpeare. 
STO/NEBREAK. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 
STONECHATTER. / A bird. Ainſworth. 
STO'NECROP. A fort of tree. Mortimer. 


STONECUT TER. /. One whoſe trade it is 


to hew itoncs. SToife, 
STO'NEFERN. /. A plant. Ainſworth, 
STONEFLY. / An inſcct. Ainſtoortbᷣ. 


 STO'NEFRUIT. + [ one and fruit. Fruit of 


witch the ſced is covered with a hard ſhell 


enveloped in the pulp. | Boyle. 
STON'EHAWE. TA kind of hawk. Ainfeo, 
STON'EHO&SE. / | foze and horſe. ] A horſe 
not caſtrate d. 

STO'NErIT. |. [ fone and pit.] A quarry; a 
pit where tones are dug. Woodward, 
- STO'NEPITCH. /. Hard inſpiſſated pitch. 


? Bacon. 
- STO'NEPL OVER. * A bird. Ainſworth. 
STO'NESMICKLE. / A bird. Ainſworth, 


. STONE WORK. 7. LV e and work. | Build- 
" jog of tage, © * Ae, 


** 


Mortimer. 


0 


STO'NINESS. / [from fen. 


ov be * 8 
1. The quality of having many ſtones, 


: Hearne 

2. Hardneſs of mind. H | 
STONY. 4. | from fone. ] | 
I. Made of ſtone. Dryden 
2. Abounding with ſtones, Milton, 


3. Petrifick. Sten 
4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 4 
STOOD, The preterite of To fand. ; 
STOOL. /. [Lol, Saxon; „oe, Dutch.) 
I. A ſeat without a back, fo diltinguiſhed 
from a chair. Pris. 
2. Evacuation by purgative medicines, 
Arbutbnit, 
3. STOOL of Repentance, or Cutly Stocl. in the 
kirks of Scotland, is fomewhat analagous 
to the pillory. It is elevared above the con- 
gregation. In ſome places there may he a 
ſcat in it; but it is generally without, and 
the perſon ſtands therein who has been 
guilty of fornication, for three Sundays in 
the forenoon; and after ſermon is called 
upon by name and ſurname, the beadle or 
kirk officer bringing the offender, if re- 
fractory, forward to his poſt; and then 
the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here 
too are ſet to publick view adulterers, in 
a coarſe canvas, analogous to a hairy velt 
with a hood to it, which they call the ſack 
or ſackcloth, and that every Sunday through- 
out a year. 
STO OLBALL. ſ. Hoc! and 'ba!!.] A play 
where balls are driven from ſtool to ſtool. 


Prior 
To STOQP. v. . [JToplan, Saxon; gf, 
Dutch. 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. 


| Ralcigh, 
2. To lean forward ſanding or walking. 
Stilling fleth 
3. To yield; to bend; to ſubmit. Dryden. 
4. To deſcend ſrom rank or dignity. Boys 
5. To yield; to be inferiour. Addiſm, 
6. To link from reſolution or ſuperiority; 
to condeſcend, Hooler. 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon. Mil. 
8. To alight from the wing. Dngan. 
9. To ſink to a lower place. Milian 
STOODP. / [from the verb.] 
I. Act of ſtooping; inclination downward, 
2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiority. 
X | | Dryden 
3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. Maler. 
4. [TToppa, ! ; ftoope, Lutch.] A vellel 
of liquor. Denhats 
STO'OPINGLY. ad. [from fooping.) With 
inclination downward. Witten, 
To STOP. v. a. | „oppure, Italian; ech pen 
Dutch. - : 
k 7 rogreſſive motion. 
1. Ta nder from prog Satin 
2. To hinder from fuccc:ve operati . 
a | ; Duſt 
3. To hinder from any change of {att 
whether to better or worle. 
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To hinder from action, Shakſpeare. 2. Aſſault on a fortified place. Dryden. 
. To put an end to the motion or action of 3. Commotion ; ſedition ; tumult; cla- 
| any thing ; to intercept. Dryden. mour ; buſtle. Sbhakſpeare. 
6. To repreis; to ſulpend. Seuth. 4. Alliction; calamity; diſtreſs. Pope. 
7. To ſuppreſs. . ; Dryden. 5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force. 
$ To regulate muſica! trings with the fin- : Kaho. 
ger Bacon. To STORM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To at- 
6 9. To cloſe any aperture. Arbuthnot. _ tack by open force. Dryden. Pope. 
; 10. To obſtruct; to encumber. Milton. To STORM. 2. . 
ir, To garnith with proper punctuation. 1. To raiſe tempeſts. Spenſer. 
7, STOP. v. . To cealc to go forward. Gay. 2. To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 
{ STOP. / from the verb. i : a 5 Milion. Swift. 
8 |, Cellaticn of progreſſive mot ion. L. Eftr. STO RMT. a. from orm. 
| 2. Hindrance of pfłogreſs; obſtruction ; 1. Tempeſtuous. Philips. 
. act of ſtopping. : Hecker, Graunt. 2. Violent; paſſionate. Trans 
fa 2. Eindrance of operation. Locke. 81 ORT. . Tren, Sax. forie, Dutch. 
's 2. Ceſlation of action. Shoiſpeare. 1. Hiſtory; account of things paſt. \ South. 
1- g. Interruption. Shak ſpeare. 2. Small tale; petty narrative; account of 
2 6, Prohibition of ſale. Temple. a ſingle incident. Addiſon. 
d 7. That which obſtructs; obſtacle ; impe- 3. An idle trifling tale ; a petty fiction. 
F . ; Spenſer. Denham. Swift. 
in 8. Int ument by which the ſounds of wind 4. A floor; a flight of rooms. Wetten, 
Ni muſick are regulated. Shakipeares To STORY, v. a. | from the noun. 1 
or | 9. Regulations of muſical chords by the fin- I. To tel in hiſtory; to relate. Wilkins. | 
e- gers. Bacon. 2. To range one under another. Bent 1 
en 10. The act of applying the ſtops in mulick. STORY TELLER. / flory and tell.] One N 
re ' Daniel. who relates tales; a hiſtorian, in contempt. {ll 
in 11, A point in writing, by which ſentences —— Dryden. Swift. i 
ell | are diſtinguiſhed. Craſbacv. STOVE. ſ. ſce, Iſlandick, a fire- place; ut 
ck STO'PCOCK. /. ' flop and cock.) A pipe made AFfove, Dutch. 1 
is to let out liquor, ſtopped by turning a cock. I. A hothouſe; a place artificially made 18s 
| | | Grenzv. warm. Carew, Woodward, | | | 
lay STO'PPAGE. /. from floß. The act of ftop- 2. A place in which fire is made, and by vi 
ping; the ſtate of being ſtopped. Arbutin. which heat is communicated. Evelyn. | 
iur. STO EPL E, or de That by which any ToSTOVE. v. a. {from the noun.] To keep | it | 
bens hole, or the mouth of any veſſel, is filled up. warm in a houſe artificial y heated. Bacon. tits 
| | Bacon. Ray. To STOUND. v. x. | Hunde, I grieved, Iſland- Bi 
STORAX. / { fFyrax, Latin. ] ; | ick. 4 
ich, LA tree, * I. To be in pain or ſorrow. Out of uſe. bh 
7. 2. Areſinous and odoriferous gum. Ecclus. 2. For flunned. Spenſer. 
2 | STORE. {. | for, Runick, much. ] STOUND. / [from the verb.] | dui} 
det. 1. Large number; large quantity ; plenty. 1. Sorrow; grief; miſhap. Spenſer. al 
yl. 3 | Milton. Dryden. 2. Aſtoniſnment; amazement. Gay. 104 
ſon 2. A ſtock accumulated ; a ſupply hoarded; 3. Hour; time; ſeaſon. Spenſer. ff 
ty a hard. Dryden. Adliſen. STOVUR. /. | fur, Runick, a battle.) ault ; pI 
cler. 3 The ſtate of being accymulated. Deutero. incurſion ; tumult Obſolete. Spenſer. 164 
Ml. 4. Storehouſe; magazine. Milton. STOUT, a. | flout, Dutch. | | . 
den. STORE. a. Hoarded ; laid up; accumulat- 1. Strong; luſty; valiant. Dryden. . 
110 ed. Bacon. 2. Brave; bold; intrepid. Pſalms. if 
To STORE. va. | from the noun. ] 3. Obſtinate; pertinacious; reſolute; proud. th 
yard, 1, To furniſh; to repleniſh. Denham. Daniel. 
N 2. Jo ſtock againſt a future time. Locke, 4. Strong; firm. Dryden. wu 
3. Lo lay up; to hard. Bacon. STOUT. / A cant name for ſtrong beer. 4 
STO REHOUSE. /. | fore and boyfe.] Maga- | Swift, 1 
zine; treaſury. Davies. South. STOU'TLY. ad. | from ſout.] Luſti'y ; bold | t 
STO EER. from fore. ] One who lays up. obRinatcly. | , : - 
STO RIED. a. from Hoch.] Adorned with STOU'TN1.SS. J. [from fort. ] Us 
hiſtorical pictures. Milton. Tope. 1. Streng:h; ya our. | | 
STORK. / ee A bird of paſ- 2. Holdneſs; fortitude. Aſchan. g 
ſage, famous for the regularity of its depar- 2. Obſtinancy ; ſtubbornneſs. _ Shakſpeare. 1 


ture. ; : Ca!met, To STOW. v. a. [Trop Sac. Harten, Dutch. 
ST-O'RKSBILL. F An herb. Ainſet orih. To lay up; to repoute in order; to lay in 


— abes + 
— . — — 
. 


NIORM. / [ Morm, Welſn; om, Saxon; the proper place. : Aadliſon. Popes 
fern, 1 | | ; | STO'WAGE. /. | from ow. ] a 
t A tempe ; a commotion of the elements, 1. Room for layigg up. Addiſon. F 


— 


Sbalſpeure. Miiton. 3. The ſlate of being ſaid up. Sal ente. 
: dTOWE. 
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SroWE, Stoe The ſame with the Saxon op, 
a place. Gibſon. 
STRA'BISM. / [ frabiſme, French. ] A ſquint- 
ing; act of looking aſquiut. 
To STRA'DDLE. v. =. To ſtand or walk with 
the feet removed far from each other to the 
right and left. Arbuthnot. Pope. 
To STRA'GGLE, v. a. | 
x. To wander without any certain direc- 
tion; to rove; to ramble. Sucking. 
2. To wander diſperſedly. Clarendon. 
3. To exuberate; to ſhoot too far. Mortim. 
4. To be diſperſed; to be apart from any 
main body. Dryden. 
STRA'GGLER. /. from fraggte.] 
* A wanderer ; à rover; one who for- 
ſakes his company. Spenſer. Sxvift. 
2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, 
or ſtands ſingle. D > 
STRAIGHT. 2. fract, old Dutch. ] 
1. Not crooked ; right. Bacon. Dryden. 
2: Narrow; cloſe : more properly frait. 
3. Tenſe; tight. | 
STRAIGHT. ad. J frax, Daniſh ; frack, Dut.] 
Immediately ; directly. 
To STRAUVGHTEN. v. a e 
1. To make not crooked; to make ſtraight. 


| Hooker. 

2. To make tenſe ; to tighten. 
STRAITGHTNESS. / [from freight. ] Rec- 

titude ; the contrary to crookedneſs. Bacon. 
STRA'IIGHTWAY. ad. ¶ fraight and wa It 

is very often written raitzwaysy and there- 

fore is more properly written fraitwiſe. ] 

Immediately; ſtraight Spenſer. Bacou. 
To STRAIN. v. a. [eftreinde, French. ] 

x. To ſqueeze through ſ- g. Arbuth, 

2. To purify by filtration. Bacon. 
3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. 


* 


4. To ſprain; to weaken by too much vio- 


. Jence. ' Spenſer. 
2 To put to its utmoſt ſtrength. Dryden. 
To make ſtraight or tenſe. | Bacon. 


7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. 
2 Swift. 


8. To force; to conſtrain; to make uneaſy 


or unnatural. Shakſpeare, 
o STRAIN. v. 3. ” 
1. To make violent efforts. Daniel. 


2. To be filtred by compreſſion. Bacon. 
STRAIN. /. [from the verb.] 


1. An injury by too much violence. Grew. 


2. Race; generation; deſcent. Chapman. 
3. Hereditary diſpoſition. _ Tillotſon. 


4. A ſtyle or manner of ſpeaking. Srwife. 
ö. Rank; character. Dryden. 
7. Turn; tendency. - Hayward. 


8. Manner of ſpeech or action. Bacon. 
STRAINER. / | from rain.] An inſtrument 
of filtrat:on. acon. Blackmore. 


STRAIT. 4. [rot, French; ffretto, Italian. ] 


1. Narrow; cloſe; not wide. Hudibrat. 
2. Cloſe ; intimate. Sidney. 
3. Strict; rigorous. Sbalſpeare. 


4. Difficult ; diſtrefsful. 


Bacon. Addifon. 


; STR 


$. N 5 uſed in potion to erooked, bu: 

is then more properly writt i 
STRAIT. / properly en firaight, 

1. A narrow paſs, or frith. 

2. Diſtreſs; difficulty. ca 
To STRAIT. v. a. | from the noun.] To put 

to difficulties. 5 


To STRAT'TEN. . a. [from fſirait.] Jn 
I. To make narrow. Sandy. 
2. To contract; to confine. Clarendon, 
3. To make tight ; to intend. Dryden, 


4. To 7 rg of ncceſſary room. Clarendyn, 

S. To diſtreſs; to perplex. Ray. 
STRAITHA'NDED. #2. [ frait and hand 
parfimonious; ſparing; niggardly, 

RAITLA'CED. a. { flrait and lace.] Stiff; 


conſtrained ; without freedom. Locke, 
STRATTLY. ad. (from „ait. 

1. Narrowly. 

2. Strictly ; rigorouſly. Hooker, 
A Cloſely ; intimately. 
STRAYTNESS. / [from rait. 

1. Narrowneſs. X. Charles, 

2. Strictneſs; rigour. Halt. 
3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 

4. Want; ſcarcity. Locke, 


STRAKE. The obſolete preterite of fit. 
Struck. Spenſer, 
STRAND. , [penand, Saxon; /rand: Dut.] 
1. The verge of the ſea, or of any water, 
Prior. 


To STRAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To drive 


or force upon the ſhallows. oodwward, 
STRANGE. a. 8 e, French.) 

I. Foreign; of another country. Bass. 
2. Not domeſtick. Davies, 

3. Wonderful; cauſing wonder. Mil»n, 

4. Odd; irregulat. Suclling, 
5. Unknown; new. Milton. 
6. Remote. | Shakſpeare, 
* Uncommonly good or bad. Tillatſn. 

- Unacquainted. Bacon, 


STRANGE. interj. An expreſſion of wonder. 
Walker, 


To STRANGE. v. . [from the adjeRive. ] 
To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed, Glanville 
STRA'NGELY. ad. [from "gd, : 
1. With ſome relation to foreigners. 
Shalſpearte | 
2. Woaderfully; in a way to cauſe wonder. 
2 | Spratt. Calany. 
STRA'/NGENESS. , [ from Haren. a . 
1. Foreignneſs ; the ſtate of belonging to 
another country. Spratt, 
2. Uncommunicativeneſs ; diſtance of be- 
haviour. Ns Sbalſpeare. 
3. Remoteneſs from common manners ot 
notiens; uncouthneſs. South 
4. Mutual diſlike. ; ow 
5. Wonderſulneſs; power of . 
de. | . 
STRA'NGER. /. [| eftranger, French. ] 
1. A foreigner ; one of another counrry- 


Sbalſpeare. _ 
2. One unknown. 3 A gut; 


. 
* 


| STRATAGEM. / [ceaftrynue] 
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A gueſt ; one not domeſtick. Milton, 

4 oT abicquainted. 8 Dryden. 

„ One not admitted to any communica- 

tion or fellowſbip. Shakſpeare. 
7, STRA/NGER. v 4. [[from the noun. ] To 

eſtrange; to alienate.  _ Shakſpeare, 
7: STRANGLE. v. 4. [ frangulo, Latin. ] 

1. To choak; to fuffocate; to kill by inter- 
- cepting the breath. Aylifpe. 


2. To ſuppreſs; to hinder from birth or 


Shakſpeare. 


ANGLER. . [from range.) One who 


rang les. Sbalſpeare. 
RA NOLEs. , {from ftrangle.] Swelling 


in a horſe's throat. 


STRANGULATION. / [from firangle.] 


The act of Ranging ; ſuffocation ; the 
fate of being ſtrangled. Brown. 


STRA/'NGURY. þ [ ceaſyugia. ] A difficulty 


of urine attended with pain. | 
STRAP. T. [ froppe, Dutch. ] A narrow long 
{lip of cloth or leather. Audi ſon. 
7 STRAP. v. a. To beat with a ſtrap. 
STRAPPA/DO. /. Chaſtiſement by blows. 
8 3 Shakſpeare. 
STRAPPING. a. Vaſt ; large; bulky. 
STRATA. ſ. [The plural of firatum, Latin. 
Beds; layers. Woodward. 
1. An artifice in war; a trick by which an 
enemy is deceivedG. Shakſpeare. 
2. An artifice; a trick. Pope. 
7 TRA TIF. v. a. [ Aratißer, Fr. from 
frium, Lat.] To range in beds or layers. 
STRA'TUM. /. [Latin.] A bed; a layer. 
' : | Woodward, 
STRAW. { hes, Saxon; fro, Dutch.] 


1. The on which corn grows, and from 


which it is thraſhed. Bacon. Tickell, 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. 
; EE Hudibras. 


STAWBERRY. /. [ fragaria, Latin} A 
t. iller. 


STRA'WBERRY Tree. /. It is ever green; 
The fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very 
like a ſtrawberry. Miller. 


* STRAWBUILT. . [ flraw and built. | Made 


up of ſtraw. 2 Milton. 
STRA'W COLOURED. a. [ fraw and colour. ] 
Ok alight yellow. 


worm bred in ſtraw. 


STRAWY. a. [from fraw.] Made of ftraw; 


conſiſting of ſtraw. 5 e. 
To STRAY. v. . [ Atroe, Daniſh, to ſcatter.] 
1. To wander; to rove. Pope. 
2. To rove out of the way. Sßpenſer. 
3. To err; to deviate from the right. 


| 5 Common Prayer. 
STRAY, /. [from the verb.) 
1. Any creature wandering beyond its li- 


mit; an ws; Arad enn, * 
ing. akſpeare. 


2, AQ of wand 
STREAK, m Saxon; freke, Dutch.] 

A line of co ur different from that of the 
round, N Milton. Dryden. 


| _ Ofalig Ons. 
STRAWWORM. /. gra andewworm.]j A 


STR 
To STREAK, v. a. ſ from the noun. } 

1. To ſtripe; to variegate in hues; to dap- 
ple. Sandys. Prior. 
2. To ſtretch. Obſolete. Chapman. 
STRE'AKY. 4. [from real.] Striped; vas 

riegated by hues. Dryden. 
STREAM. / [Teneam, Saxon; froem, Dut.] 

I. A running water; the courſe of runnin 

water; current. Raleigh. Dryden. 

2. Any thing x gots. from a head, and 

moving forward with continuity of parts. 

Dj RE 


3. Any thing forcible and continued. Ral. 
4. Courſe; current, Shakſpeart. 
To STREAM. v. n. ¶ fireyma, Wandick;} 


1. To flow; to run in a continuous cur- 


1 rent. 3s . Milton. 
2. To emit a current; to pour ont water 
in a ſtream, Pope. 
3. To iſſue forth with continuanee, not 


fits. Shukſpeare. 


To STREAM. v. a. To mark with colours 
or embroidery in long tracks. Bacon. 
STREA'MER. /. [fron fream.} An enſign; 
a flag; a pennon. ryden. Prior. 
STREAM. a. [ from ffream. | 
1. Abounding in running water. 

2. Flowing with a current. | e. 
STREET. / [ chæx, Saxon; frat, Dutch. 
I. A way, properly a yy way. Sands. 


2. Proverbially, a public place. Rogers. 
STRE'ETWALKER. /. et and walk] 
A common proſtitute, that offers herſelf to 


ſale in the open ſtreet. | | 
STRENGTH. / [penengs, Saxon.) 
1. Force; vigour ; power of the body. 


Dryden. | 


2. Power of endurance; firmneſs; durabi- 
lity ; toughneſs; hardneſs. Milton, 
3- Vigour, or power, of any kind. Addiſon. 
4. Power of mind; force of any metital 


faculty. | Locke. 
5. Spirit; 2111mation. Milton. 


6. Vigour of writing; nervous diction. Pop 
7. Potency of liquors. f | 
8. Fortification; fortreſs. Ben Poriſon. 
9. Support; maintenance of power. Spratt. 
10. Armament; force; power. Claretdod, 
11. Perſuaſive prevalence; argumentative 
force. Hooker. 
To STRENGTH. v. a. To ſtrengthen. Not 


Dani. © 


uſed. 

To STRENGTHEN. »v. a. [from frength. 
I. To make ſtrong. : J 
2. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. Temple. 
3. To animate; to fix in reſolution. Daus 
4. To make to increaſe in power or fecus 
rity. 5 „ Shakſpeare. 

To STRENGTHEN. v. 2. To grow ſtrong. 

0 


STRENGTHENER. 


STRENGTHNER. } J. [from frengthen.] 


7. That which gives ſtrength; that which 


makes ſtrong. 


Temple, 
2. | In medicine. 


Strengtheners 
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STRE'NGTHLESS. 2. | | 
1. Wanting ſtrength; deprived of ſtrength. 
_ Shbalſpeare. 

2. Wanting potency; weak. © Sahle. 


STRE'NUOUS, 4. | renn, Latin. ] 


1. Brave; bold; active; valiant. Milton. 
2. Zealous; vehement. St. 


STRENUOUSLV. ad. a Prennors. ] . 
1. Vigoroully ; actively. | Brown, 
2. Zcaloully ; vehemently ; with ardour. 

8 PIN TEE S. 

STRE'PEROUS. a. Hrepo, Latin.] Loud; 


| noiſy. : : roten. 
STRESS. / | penece, Saxon. ] 
1. Importance; important part.  LZocte. 


A. Violence; force, either acting or fuſired, 
; Dryden. Loe. 
To STRESS. v. a. To diſtreſs; to put to hard- 
- ſhips or difficultics. Spenſer. 
To STRETCH. v, a. [ penecan, Saxon; Y- 
. ken, Dutch. 
x. To extend; to ſpread out to a diſtance. 
j | Exodus. 


- 2. To elongate, or ſtrain to a greater ſpacc. 
15 : Milton. 

3. To expand; to difplay. Tillotſon. 
4. To ſtrain to the utmoſt. Shakſpeare. 
5. To make tenſe. Smith, 


6. To carry by violence further than is 
right; as, to ſtretch a text. | 
To STRETCH. v. . 

x. To be extended. Whitrift. Coꝛvley. 
- 2. To bear extenſion without rupture. £&/:. 

3. To ſally beyond the truth. 

Government of the Tongue. 
STRETCH. / | from the verb. 3 

x. Extenſion; reach; occupation of more 
pace. | | Ray. 
2. Force of body extended. Dryden. 
8. Effort; ſtruggle: from the act of run- 


4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. Atterbury. 

F. Utmoſt reach of power. Granville. 
STRE/TCHER. /. | from fretch. | / 
1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. Moon. 


2. The timber againſt which the rower 


plants his feet. Dryden. 

To STREW, v. a. | 

I. To ſpread by being ſcattered. Pope. 
2. To ſpread by ſcattering.  Shatfeare. 
3. To ſcatter looſely, | Exodus. 


STRE/WMENT. /. | from frew.] Any thing 
ſcattered in decoration. Shabfpeare, 
STRIP A. /. [Latin.] Small channels in the 
ſhells of . cockles and ſcollops. Boyle. 
STRUATE. | } a. | from friz, Lat.] Formed 
STRUVATED. \ in: trim. ©. Ray. 
STRIATURE. / [from triæ, ſtrieure, French. ] 
Diſpoſition of ſtriæ. oodæbd- d. 
STRICK. /. [g; frix, Latin. ] A bird of 
J omen.  --... - She fer. 
STRICKEN. The ancient participle of rite. 
- S$TRVCKLE. / That which ſtrikes the corn 
n a meaſure to level it. Ai ſworth. 
' STRICT. . [ Arictus, Latin. | 
I. Exact; accurate; rigorouly uice. Mizen, 


N 


2. Severe; rigorous; not mild. 
= ned: noe extenſive, 2 85 
4. Cloſe; tight. 
5. Tenſe; not relaxed. 
STRICTLY. ad. [from rid. 


corer, 
Di dau. 
Arbulbnat. 


1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 5, 
2. Rigoroufly; ſeverely; ee Pore 
8 de e | Bids, 
3. Cloſely ; tightly; with tenſeneſs. M7 
STRVCTNESS /. [from Frici.] 
I. Exact neſs; rigorous accuracy; nice regu- 
larity. South, Rogers. 


2. Severity; rigour. Roa 


3. Cloſeneſs; tightneſs; not laxity. 
STRUCTURE. /. | from frifura, Latin. 
1. A ſtroke; a touch 1 
2. Contraction; cloſure by contract on. 
| : Arbuthng, 
3. A flight touch upon a ſubject; not a ſet 
cliſcourſe. Ham moni. 


STRIDE. /. [penzve, Saxon. ] A long ſtep; 


a ſtep taken with great violence; a wide di- 
varication of the legs. Milton. Swift, 
To STRIDE. v. 3. preterite rode or ſirid; 
participle paſſ. Aridien. | from the noun.] 

1. To walk with long ſteps. Dryden. 

2. To ſtand with the legs far from each other, 
To S RIDE v, a. To paſs by a ſtep. Aru, 
STRUYDULOUS. 3. [ ftridulus, Lat.] Making 
a a ſmall noiſe, Brown, 
STRIFE. /. | from Te 

I. Contention; conteſt ; diſcord. Judge. 

2. Conteſt of emulation. Cengreve. 

3. Oppolitioa; contrariety ; contraſt, 

Shakſpeare, 

STRI'FEFUL. 2. [ friſe and full.) Conten- 
tious; difcordant. Dr. Maine, 
STRIG'MENT. /. | frigmentum, Lat.] Scrap- 
ing; recremenrt. | Brown. 


To STRIKE. v. e. preterite firuck or fool, 


participle paſſi ve ſtrucł. /jrucher, ſiricken. [ap* 
Tpucan, Saxon; fricker, Daniſh. | ; 
I. To act upon by a blow: to hit with a blow. 
Shakſpeart, 
2. To puniſh; to afflict. Proverbs, 
3. To daſh; to throw by a quick motion. 


- Exodut. © 
4. To notify by found. Collier, 
5. To ſtamp ; to impreſs. Locle. 


6. To contract; to lower; to vale: as, i 
ſtrike ſail, or to ſtrike a flag. 

7. To alarm; to put into emotion. Mall. 

8. To make a bargain. Dryden. 

9. To produce by a ſudden action. Baan. 

10. To aſſect ſuddenly in any particular 


manner. Caller 
11. To cauſe to ſound by blows. Knoles. 
12. To forge; to mint. Arbitbnit. 


I3. It is uſed in the participle for advanced in 
years. : Shat ſprare, 
14. To STRIKE off. To craſe from a reckon- 
ing or account. Ex Pipe 
15. To ST2ikt off To ſeparate by 3 blow, 
or any ſudden action. Burnt 
16. To STRIKE out, To produce by _— 


17. To 
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17, To STRIKE out. To blot; to efface. 
Brown, 

18. To STRIKE o To bring to light. 

19. To STRIKE out. To form at once by a 


uick effort. Pope. 


To STRIKE. D. X. 
1. To make a blow. Dryden. 
2. To collide; to claſh. . 
Walter. 


z. To act by repeated percuſſion. 
4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. 


Greev. 

. To make an attack. Dryden, 
6. To act by external influx, Locke. 
7. To ſound with blows. Sbal ſpeare. 


$. To be daſhed; to be ſtranded. Xnolles. 
9. To paſs or act with a quick or ſtrong ef- 


ſect. * D # Y d, £78 
10; To pay homage as by lowering the ſail. 
Shasſpeare. 


11, To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion 


into any ſtate; to break forth. G. of Tongue. 
12. To STRIKE in with, To conform; to ſuit 


itſelf to; to join with at once. Norris. 
13. To STRIKE out. Ty ſpread or rove; to 
make a ſudden excurſion. Burnet. 


STRIKE. / A buſhel; a dry meaſure of capa- 
city; four pecks. Tuſſ:r. 
STRIKE BLOCK. , Is a plane ſhorter than 
the jointer, uſed for the ſhooting of a ſhort 
joint, Moxon. 
STRIKER. /. from frite.] One that ſtrikes. 
| he Sandys. Digby. 
STRFKING. part. a. from ftrite.] Affecting; 


ſurpriſing. 


STRING. / [Er pun, Saxon; freng, German 
and Daniſh. ] Ow 7 


and flexible band. iin. 
2. A thread on which many things are filed. 

b . Stuting fleet, 
3. Any ſet of things filed on a line. Addiſon. 
4. Chord of e inſtrument. 


5. A ſmall fibre. Bacon. 
6. Anerve; a tendon, Shalſpeare, 
7. The nerve or line of the bow. #Z/jaims. 


8. Any concatenation or feries: as, a ſtring 
of Fropoſitions. N 

9. To bave tv STRINGS to the bow, To have 
two views or two expedicnts. Hudibras. 


7 STRING. v. a. preterite fung, participle 


paſſive ene [ from the noun. } | 


1. To furniſ with ſtrings. Gay 
2. To put a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. 
| Addiſon. 


3. To file on a ſtring. Spectator. 
4. To make tenſe. Dryden. 
STRINGED. a. {from fring.] Having ſtrings ; 
produced by ſtrings. 
STRINGENT. a. [/fringens, Latin. ] Binding; 
contracting. ; 
STRINGHALT. / ¶ fring and bale. 
den twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder 
ley of a horte much higher than the other. 
Spk. 5 Far ier's Die. 
INL ESS. 4 {from Fring. ] Having no 


13 
. 


Rowe, 


Plalms. Milton. 


A ſud-. 


SHakjpear Cs 


STRINNGY. 4. [ ſrom ftring.] Fibrous; confiſt- 
ing of ſmall threads. Grew. 
To STRIP. v. a. 22 1 | 


1. To make naked; to deprive of covering. 
Sidney. Haywards 


2. To deprive; to diveſt. Duppe. 
3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage. South. 
4. To peel; to decorticate. Brown. 
5. To deprive of all. South. 
6. To take off covering. Watts. 
"4 To caſt off. Shakſpeare. 


To ſeparate from ſomething adheſi ve or 


connected, Locle. 
STRIP. /. probably for fripe.] A narrow 
ſhred. Sift. 


To STRIPE. v. a. Hrepen, Dutch. ] 
1. To variegate with lines of different 
colours. 

2. To beat; to laſh. 
STRIPE, /. { frepe, Dutch. 
1. A lincary variation of colour. 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. Arbuthnot. 
3. A veal, or diſcolouration made by a laſh 
or blow. : Thomfon. 
4. A blow; a laſh. Hayward. 

STRUPLING F. A youth; one in the ſtate of 
adoleſcence. Arbuthnot. 

To STRIVE. v. n. preterite frove, anciently 
ſtrived; part. paſt. flriven. | freven, Dutch. 
1. To ſtruggle; to labour; to make an effort. 

Hooker, Romans. 


2. To conteſt; to contend; to ſtruggle in 


oppolition to another. I Eftrange, Tillotſon. 


3. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulatez 
to contend in excellence. Milton. 


STRIUVER.F. | from rive. ] One who labours; 
1. A ſlender rope; a ſmall cord; any fender ' | 


one who contends. 
STRO'KAL. / An inſtrument uſed by glaſs- 
makers. ö Baileys 


STROKE, or Streb. Old preterite of fre, M 


now commonly /ruck. 
STROKE. /. | from /ro04, the preter. of frike.] 
1. A blow; u knock; a ſudden act of one 


body upon another, Shakſpeare. 
2. A hoſtile blow. Bacon. Stvift. 
3. A ſudden diſeaſe or affliction. Harte. 
4. The ſound of the clock. Shalſpeare. 
F. The touch of a pencil. Pope. 
6. A touch; a malter:y or eminent effort. 


Dryden, Baker. 
7. An eſſect ſuddenly or unexpectedly pro- 
duced. | ; 
8. Power; efficacy. Hayward. Dryden. 
To STROKE. v. &. [ [Enacan, Saxon.) 
1. To rub genthy with the hand by way of 
kindneſs or endearment. . Jenſon. Bacun. 
2. To rub gently in one direction. Gay. 


To STROLL. v. n. To wander; to ramble; to 


rove; to gad idly. Pope. Swift. 
STRO'LLER. ,. {from frrel.] A vagrant; a 
wanderer; a vagabond, Wift. 


STROND. /. (for Arand.] The beach; the 


bank of the water. Shakſpeare. 
STRONG. a. [ penng, Saxon. ] 

1. Vigorcus; forceful; of great ability of 

body. | ' Pſaims. 
2. Fortified. 


Bacon. 
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_  STROVE. 
Te STRO OT. v. #. [ Aruſſen, German.] To 


© To STROW. v. . 
x. To ſpread by being ſcattered. Milton. 


To STROWL. v. x». Io ran 
" To STROY, v. a. [for dei roy. ] 


28. Mannerofbuilding ; form; * 


STR 


4. Fortified ; ſours fea on attack. Locke. 


— Powerſul; mi South. 

plied with = Bacon, 
2 Hale; healthy. e 
6. Forcibly — on the imagination. Bacon, 


79. Ardent; eager; poſitive; ; zealous, Addiſon. 
8. Full; having any quality in a __ de- 
grec. Newton. 
9. Potent ; intoxicating. Swift, 
10. Having a deep tincture. King Charles. 
11. Affecting the ſmell powerfully. Hudib. 
I2. Hard of digeſtion; not eaſily nutriment- 
al. Hebrews. 
,& Furniſhed with great abilities for any 


Dryden. 

14. 17. Vaba: confirmed. Wiſdom. 
135. violent; vehement; forcible. Corbet. 
16. Cogent; concluſive. Sbatzſpeare. 
17. Ab ; ſkilful; of great force of mind. 
Shatſpeare. 


18. Firm; compact; not ſoqn broken. Pope. 
19. Forcibiy written; compriſing much 
meaning in few words. Smith. 
STRONGFTSTED. a. froag and #/. 3 


handed. Arbuthnat. 
STRONGHAND. / | frong and IT Force; 
violence. Raleigh. 


STRO'NGLY. ad. from frong.] 
1. Powerſully; forcibly. Bacon. 
2. With ftrength ; with firmneſs ; in ſuch a 
manner as to aſt. Shatſpeare. 
3. Vehemently; forcibly ; eagerly. Swift. 


'STRONGWATER. V/ | frong and water. 


Diſtilled ſpirits. F Bacon, 
STROOK. The preterite o frrike, uſed in poe- 
try for fruch. Waller. 


STROPHE. 4 [rgopn.] A ſtanza, 


e preterite of „rive. 


well with an appearance of greatneſs ; 
walk with affected dignity; now Hrut. 
To STROVUT. v. a. To fwell out; to puff out; 
to enlarge by affectation. 
{ See To STREW, ] 


2. To ſpread by ſcattering 3 ; to befprinkle. 


TI 
3. To ſpread. | | 
4. To ſcatter; to throw at random. — 2 
; to wander. Gay. 
Tuſſer. 
STRUCK. The preterite nd participle paſ- 
five of frite. 


- STRU'CKEN. The old participle paſſive of 
rike. 
| 211 U'CTURE I fruRure, French; fruftura, 


- Latin.] 
1. vs of belifing ; ; practice of dullding. 


Edifice ; buildi * 
4 ce; building. 6 
47 STRU'GGLE. v. N. Ye 
1. To labour; to act with effort. 


2. To flrive; to contend; to conteſt. 


— 


STU'BBORNLY. 


Sw. 


Ti ”; 


0 


3. To labour in difficulties; to b i 
or diſtreſs. 15 7 cavng 
STRU'GGLE. |; [from th verb.!) 
1. Labour; effort . 
2. Conteſt ; contention. Atterz 
3. Agony; tumultuous diſtreſs. "Pp 
STRU'MA. /. [ Latin. } A glandular ſwelling, 


the kingſevil. | Wi 
STRU'MOUS a. [from firuma.] Having 
ſwelling in the glands. Wiſmna? 


STRU'MPET. 3 a proſtitute. 

To STRUMPET. v. & To 3 a 9 to 
debauch. Shakſp eare, 

STRUNG. The preterite and participl. paſ- 
ſive of fring. 

To STRUT. v. u. [ Aruſſen, German. ] 

1. To walk with affected dignity. B. Jonſn. 
2. To ſwell; to protuberate. Drylen 
STRUT. / [from e verb. ] An ati of 

ſtatelineſs in the walk. Swift, 
STUB. / [ Eb, Saxon; /s, Dutch. 

1. A thick ſhort ſtock when the reſt is en 

off. Sidney. Dryden, 

2. Alog; ablack. iton, 

To STUB. v. a. | from the noun. ] To force up; 

to extirpate. Grew. Swift, 


 STU'BBED. 4. from ub. ] Truncated; ſhort 


and thick. Dr ayton, 
STU' BBEDNESS. 1 pms ſubbed.) Thel tate 

of being ſhort, thick, and truncated. 
STC BBL AJ le 0 55 cable, French; ; fioppel, Dutch. 


The ſtalks of corn left in the field by the 
reaper. Ban, 
STUBBORN. a. | from Aab. 


1. Obſtinate; inflexiblæ; contumacious, 
Shalſpeare. Clarendm, 


2. Perſiſting; perſeveting; ſtcady, Lot: 
3. Stiff; not pliable; in exible. Drydn, 
4. Hardy ; firm. Swift. 
5. Harſh; n ; rugged, Vu. 


ad. | from ſtubborn.) Obſti. 
natcly ; contumacioully ; ; inflexibly. Garth, 
STU'/BBORNNESS. .. { from fubborn. ] Oblti- 
nacy; vicious ſtoutueſs; contumacy ; in- 


flexibility. Locke. Swift, 
STU'BBY. a. from ftub.] Short and thick ; 
ſhort and ſtrong. Grew, 


STU'BNAIL./. Aab and nail.] A nail broken 
off; a ſhort thick nail. 

STU'CCO. 7 [Lralian. ] A kind of fine phe 
for wall. Pope. 


STUCK. The preterite and participle palive 


ick. 

51 CKIE . A number of ſheaves laid togy 

ther in the field to dry. Ainſworth 
STUD. / pe = Saxon. 

1. A po! 

2. A nail MY a large head driven for oro» 

: 2 any ornamental knob or ane” 

5. (7 rode, Saxon ] A collection of breed- 

orſes and mares. 2 

Tos STUD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 2907 

with ſtuds and knobs. bal teu. 

STU DENT. / ¶ fudens, Latin. ] A man ED 

to books; a bookiſh man. STUDIED. 
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$TUDIED. 2. {from dy] 
1. Learned; nar any ſtudy; qualifies 
con. 


228 any particular inclination, S5. 


gr DIER. a. [ from fudy. ] One who ſtudies. 
|. $TUDIOUS. a. 


| Tillotſon. 
lieux. Fr. fludioſus, Latin.) 
1. Given to books and contemplation; given 


i Locke. 

to learning. a | 
"4 Diligent ; buſy. Tickell. 
„ Attentive to; careful. Dryden. 


templative; ſuitable to meditation. 
1 i Milton. 
STUDIOUSLY. ad. [ from fludious. DH 
1, Contemplatively ; with cloſe application 
to literature. £2 
 Diligently ; carefully; attentively. Atterb. 


| $TUDIOUSNESS. / [from fudiour. ] Addic- 


tion to ſtudy. : 
STUDY. “ | fudium, Latin. ] 
1. Application of mind to books and learn- 
ing. Temple. Watts. 
2. Perplexity; deep cogitation. Bacon. 
3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. Sha. 
4 Any particular kind of 1 Bacon. 
Apartment appropriated to literary em- 
* + * Wotton. Clarendon. 
7. STUDY. v. =. | Audio, Latin. 
1. To think with very cloſe application ; to 
mule, 


Swift. 
2. To endeavour diligently. Theſ/qlonians. 
7 STUDY. v. a. 5 
1. To apply che mind to. Locke. 
2, To confider attentively. Dryden. 
3, To learn by application. Shatſpeare. 
STUFF. / Lehe, Dutch. ] 
I. Any matter or body. Davies. 


2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 


Roſcommon. 

3. Furniture; Hayward. Cowley. 

4 That which fills any thing. Shatſpeare. 

8 Effence; elemental part. Shakjpears. 
- Any mixture or medicine. 


7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and flighter 
cloth. Bacon. 


9- Matter or thin 

To STUFF. v. a. 1 2— the noun. ] 

1. To fill with any thing. Gay 
2. To fill to uneaſineſs. 8 
3. Las e into any thing. Me acon. 
4 Tofillby being put into any thing. Drya. 
5. To fwell out 3 thruff in Dry. 
6. To fill with ſomething improper or ſu- 
perfluous, _ © Clarendon, 
15 To obſtruct the organ of {cent or reſpi- 

on. 


Shakſpeare. 


8 fil meat with ſomething of high re- 
9. To farm by ſtuffing. 


Swift. 


| ToSTVFF. v. x. To feed gluttonouſly. Swift. 


dTU'FFING. . from ftu# 
i. That by which _ King . filled. Hale. 
2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 

| Mortimer. 


Shatſpeare. 


King. 


Aucco, Italian] A 


STU 


compoſition of lime and marble, powdered 
very fine, commonly called plaſter of Paris. 


Bai ley. 
STULTTLOQUENCE. . ultus and. He 
tia, Latin.] Fooliſh talk Lf W 
STUM. /. [um, Swediſh.] ; 

1. Wine yet unfermented. Adiiſon, 
2. New wine uſed to raiſe fermentation in 
dead and vapid wines. Ben Fonſons 
3. Wine revived by anewfermentation. Hud. 
To STUM. v. a. from the noun. ] To renew _ 
wine by mixing freſh wine and raiſing anew 
fermentation. Floyer. 

To STU'MBLE. v. u. [from tumble.] | 
I. To trip in walking. Prior. 
2. To ſlip; to err; to ſlide into crimes or 
blunders. Miltos. 
5. To ſtrike againſt by chance; to light on 

: 


chance. 


Kay. 
7 STU'MBLE, v. 4. 


# 


1. To obſtruct in progreſs; to make to trip 
or ſtop. 
2. To make to boggle; to offend. Locke. 
STUMBLE. /. | from the verb.] 
I. A trip in walking. | 
2. A blunder; a failure. L' Eftrazge. 
STU'MBLER. / [from fumble] One that 
ſtumbles. 5 W e Herbert. 
STU“ MBLINGBLO from fumble. 
STU'MBLINOSTONE. } £22 of run, 
bling; cauſe of offence. Corinthians Burnt. 
STUMP. J | ſtompe, Dutch. ] The part of any 
ſolid body remaining after the reſt is taken 
away. D 


Y a . rayton. 
STU'MPY 1 [from flump.] Full of ſtumps ; 
hard; ſtift. Mortimer. 
To STUN. v. a. [ eunan, 2 


I. To confound or dizzy with noiſe. Choy | 
2. To make ſenſelefs or dizzy with a blow. 


Drydes. 
STUNG. The preterite and participle paſlive 


of fling. ; 
ST on The preterite of 7 
To STUNT: v. a. Afunta, Iſlandick.] To hin- 
der from growth. 1 
STU PE, /. [| tupa, Latin] Cloth or flax 71 
in warm medicaments, and applied to a hurt 
or ſore | Wiſeman. 
To STUPE. v. a. ¶ from the noun.] To foment ; 
to dreſs with ſtu Wil 
STUPEFA'CTION. /. { fupefafius, Latin.J 
Inſenſibility; dulneſs; ſtupidity. South. 


 STUPEFA'CTIVE. a. [from fupefa@us. Lat.] 


Cauſing inſenſibility; dulling; obſtructing 
the ſcnſes ; narcotick. Racon. 
STUPE/NDOUS 3. | flupendus, Latin.] Won- 
derful; amazing; aſtoniſhing. Clarendon. 
STUPID. a. [ Aupidus, Latin.] 


1. Dull; wanting ſenſibility; wanting ap- 
prehenſion; heavy ; uggiſh of — 5. | 
in 


g-. | : Dryden. 
2. Performed without ſxill or genius. St. 


STU DTrv. / [| Aupiditas, Latin. ] Dulneſs; 
aa iſnneſs of under- 


heavineſs of mind; flugg 
Kandin i 


Dryden. 


STU'PIDLY. ad. gem ' 


1. Wik 


8 


1. With ſufpenfion or inactivity of under- 


ſtanding. Milton. 
2. Dully ; without apprehenſion. Dryden. 
STU'/PIFIER. /. from ſiupify.] That which 
_ cauſes ſtupidity, h | 
To STU'PIFY v. a. { Hupeſacio, Latin] To 
make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibility. 
| Bacon. South. Collier, 
STU'POR /. | Latin. ] Suſpenſion or diminu- 
tion of ſenſibility. Arbuthnet. 
To STUPRATE. v. a. | ftrupre, Latin.] To 
raviſh; to violate. 
* STUPRA'TION. /* | fupratio, from fiupro, 


1 Rape; violation. Broton. 
STU'RDILY ad. from. furdy. 

1. Stoutly ; hardily. 

2. Obſtinately ; reſolutęly. Denne. 
STU'RDINESS. . /. from jiurdy.] 

1. Stoutneſs; hardineſs. Locke. 


2. Brutal ſtrength. » 
- STU'RDY. 4. [ eftourdi, French. ] 
1. Hardy; ſtout; brutal; obſtinate. Dryden. 


2. Strong; forcible. "Sidney. 
3. Stiff; ſtout. Wotton. 
STU'RGEON. /, A ſea fiſh. Woodeward. * 


STURK. / [peypnc, Saxon. ] A young ox or 


© - heifer. Bailey. 
2 STOT. v. n. | futten, to hinder, 
*T>STV'TTER. 5 Dutch. | To ſpeak with he- 
-*  fitation; to ſtammer. 3 Bacon. 
- *STU'TTER. . [from fut.] One that 
- STU*TTERER. I ſpeaks. with heſitation; a 
ſtammerer. =p Bacon. 
'STY. / rige, Saxon. ] | | 
1. A cabin to keep hogs in. Cay. Xing. 


2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. Milian. 

* © To SI V. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To ſhut bp 
in a ſty. 2 Shaiſpeare. 
To STV. v. . To ſoar; to aſcend. 


nal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the poetical 
rivers of hell. 
STYLE. / | fylus, Latin.] 


T. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 


guage. Swift. 
2. Manner of ſpeaking appropriate to par- 
ticular characters. Shakſpeare. 
3. Mode of painting. Reynolds. 
4. It is likewiſe applied to muſick. | 
F. Title; appellation. | . Clarendon, ' 
6. Courſe of writing. Dryden. 


| 7. A pointed iron uſed anciently in writing 
on tables of wax, | | 


8. Any thing with a ſharp point, as a gra- 
|  SUBDE'AN. . fubdecanus, Latin. ] The vic 
9. The ftalk which riſes from amid the . 

dah : „ * SUBDECUPLE. a. Ca and decu2/ir, Lat.) 

10. STYLE of court, is properly the practice | 
_ obſerved by any court in its way of proceed- 


ver; the pin of a dial. Broda. 


leaves of a flower. Ray 


Ayliſfe. 


. : 
gs £ STYLE, v. 4. To call; to term; to name. 
' __ Clarendon. Swift. 
" STYP'TICE. 4. [cunludc ; fyptigae, Fr. This 
is uſually, though erroneouſly, written 


fiptick. ] The fame as aſtringent; but gene- 


rally expreſſes the moſt efficacious fort of 


Spenſer. 
STY'GTAN. a. [ /ygius, Latin.] Helliſh ; infer- | | 
SUBCLAVVIAN. 3. [% and clzvus, Latig. 


SUB 


aſtringents, or thoſe which are appl: 

ſtop hemorrhages. On peed a 
STYPTICITY. / properly f;þticiry T. 

power of ſtanching 3 iptietty, | The 


5 > Fly X 
To STYTHY. u. 4. [See Sriruv.] To Fu 
on an anvil. Shalſpeae 


SUA'SIBLE. 4. [ ſrom /uadeo, Latin. F 
be perſuaded  _ e 
SUA'SIVE. 4. { from ſcadeo, Latin.] Harirg 
power to perſuade. Seth, 


SUA'SORY. 4. [ /naſorius, Latin.) Having n. 


dency to perſuade. i 
SUA VITV. /. | ſuavitas, Latin.) 
1. Sweetnets to the ſenſes, 
2. Sweetneſs to the mind. 
SUB. In compoſition, ſignifies a ſubordinzts 
degree. - 77 755 | 
SUBA'CID. a. [ib and acidus, Latin. ] Scurin 
a ſmall degree. Arbuthntt, 
SUBA'CRID. a. [ and acrid. Sharp and 
pungent in a ſmall degree. Flayer, 
To SUBA'CT. v a. | /ubaftus, Hatin.] To fe. 
duce; to ſubdue. © Bum, 
SUBA'CTION. /. { ſubaftus, Latin. The act 
of redueing to any ſtate. Bacm, 
SU'BALTERN. 4. b terne, French. Inf.. 
riour; ſubordinate; that which in difrey 
reſpects is both ſuperiour and inferjour, 
| Prior. Swift, Walti. 
SUBALTERNATE. a. | ſbalternus, Latin 1 
Succeeding by turns, DA. 


\ Brown, 


SUBASTRUNGENVNT. 3. [ {ub and afirinrat.) 


- Aftringent in a ſmall degree. 


SUBBEADLE. / [| fus and leadle.] An under 


beadle 5 A 5. 
SUBCEL/ESTIAL.. a. [ /ub and cele/tal. | la- 
- ced bencath the heavens. Gln. 


SUBCEA'NTER: /. | and chantor, ſuccinty, 
Latin.] The deputy of the precentor ina 


cathedral. 


Under the armpit or ſhoulder, Arbzt6ut. 
SUBCONSTELLA'TION. / | fb and cn. 
lation. ] Aſubordinate or ſecondary conſtella- 
Sol EA h ' firouwts 
SUBCO'NTRARY, 3. Contrary in an infe- 
riour degree. Witt, 
SUBCON TRA'CTED. part. a. [ ſub and 2 
tracted.] Contracted after a former contract 
ö Shak /p:are 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS. a. [J and cutaneuul. 
Lying under the ſcin. 


 SUBDEA'CON. / gb iaronus, Latin.) In the 


Romiſh church, is the deacon's ſervant. A). 
gerent of a dean. A 


Containing one part of ten. 1 

SUBDERISO/RIOUS. a. C fab and derir, Lat 
Scoffing or ridiculing with tenderneſb ork 

SUBDITYTIOUS. a |  ſubdititins, Lat. fut 

\ ſecretly in the place of ſomething elſe. 

To SUBDIVE/RSIFY. v. a. { ſub and dip] 
To diverlify again what 1s already . 
fied. ih 


To SU'BDIVIDE. 1 ab and divide. | 
__— OA | d 


r 


1 
FR WY 


WW nm wawee' w' © 


 dijde.a part into yet more parts. 


| WBDU'CTION. { [from ft 


on 


| Roſcommon. 


3 ISION ＋＋ L ſubdiviſcon, Freuch ; from 


A 
e 4 of ividling. Watts. 
e parts d lingui ed by a ſecond di- 


Addiſon. 
ors. a. ly ſubdolas, Latin. ] Cunning; 
ſubtle ; 


7. SUBD 
1. To . to take away. Milian. 
. To ſubtract by arithmetical 9 


The act of taking away. Hale. 
" Pune ſubtraction. Hake. 
SU SUBD UE. Vet. 


I. Toeryſb; to. oppreſs; to fink. Mitlon. 


2. To conquer; to reduce under a new do- 


minion. f Spratt. 
3. To tame; to ſubadt. May. 

$UBDU'ER. . {from ſubdue. ] Conqueror: ; 
tamere ... ilips. 
SUBDU'MENT. F Conqueſt, . Shakſpeare. 
SUBDU'PLE.. - } a. | ſub and duplus, La- 
$UBDUPLICATE. tin, ] Containing one 
art af two. Newton. 


part 
SOBJACENT. . abe, Latin] Lying 


To 805er. v. a. | ſubjeus, Latin. 
1. To put under. . Pope. 
. Jo reduce to ſubmiſſion; o abe ſubor- 
dinate; to make ſabmiſſive. 
8 715 enſlave; 3 to make obnoxious. Locke. 
o expoſe; to make liable. -Arbuthbnet. 


In - To ſubmit; to make accountable. 


Locle. 
6. To make ſubſcrvient. Milton. 
SU BEC T. a. L ſubje&tus, Latin. ] 

1. Placed or Atuated under. Shakſpeare. 
2. Living under the dominion of another. 
Locle. 

3. Expoſed; Yable ; obnoxious. Dryden. 
4. Being that an which any action 1 — 


SUBJECT. 1. 
1. One who li 
mother. 


ſujet; F rench.) 


Shakſpeare. 


2. That on which any operation either 


mental or material is performed. More. 
3, That in hich any Ming inhere ur — 
con. 

4 4 [la gram. The. nominative caſe to 
erb, is ws, by eee the 2 


K 575 
e at .of f oF frog * 


Te Bare gf —— 


Sürern 4. Relatin not £9ths ab- 
ſt ee 
SUBINGRz's 2 {6b and raf at] 


5 rnes 


51 agile. 
1 . Herd Late] oy 


SUBITA'NEOUS. . PO Latin.) 808. 


729898 DEE} x 4 duch, ſubduGtus, La- 


Dryden. 


ives under the dominion of 
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den; haſty 


To SU BJUGATSE, v. 4. | ſubjugo, Latin. To 
conquer ;̃ to ſubdue; to bring under domi- 
8 e 
GATT. from e.] The 
act of ſubduing. 1 { dcn 0 ale. 
SUBJU'S CTION. from Subjurigo, . 
The ſtate of being ſubjoined; the act o 
ſubjoining. Clarke, 
SUB] UNCIIVE. a. | ſubjundtivus. Latin. 
Subjoined to 3 elſe. 
SU'BLAPSARY. a. [ ſub and lapſus, Latin] 
Done after the fall of man. 


SUBLA'T ION. ſ. [ ſublatia, Latin.] The act 
of taking way. 


SUBLEVA'TION. . f [ ſublews, Latin.) The 
act of riſing on high. 


SUBLI'MABLE. - a. {from ſublime.] Poſſible 
to be ſublimed. 
SUBLUMABLENESS. /. from ſublimable.] 
Quality of admitting l imation. Boyle. 
SU'BLIMATE. /. | from fublume.] 
1. Any thing raiſcd by fire in e retort. 
Hacon. 
2. Quickſilver raiſed in the retort. Newton. 
To SU'BLIMATE. v. @ from fublime.] 
1. To raiſe by the force of chymical fire. 
2. To cxalt; to heighten; to elevate. 
Decay of Piety. 
SUBLIMA'TION / | ſublimation, "French: 
1. A chymical operation which raiſes bo- 
dies in the veſlel by the force of fire. Sub- 
limation differs very little from diſtillation, 
excepting that in diſtillation only the fluid 
parts of hodics are raiſed, but in this the. 
folid and dry; and that the matter to be 
diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, but 


ſublimation 18 only concerned about ſolid ſub- 
ſtances. | 


Quincy. 
2. Exaltation; dlevationz act of heighten- 
ing or improving. Davies. 
SUBLIME. a. | ſublizis, Latin. ] 17 
I. High in place; exalted aloft. TRIM 
2. High in excellence ; exalted by nature. 
Milton. 
3, High in ſtyle or fentiment; — 332 
Tor. 
4 Elevated by j joy. Milton. 


t. Lofty of mind. Wotton. 
SUBLIME. . The grand or lofty: kyle. Pepe. 
To SUBLYME. v. a. [ fublimer. Henan 

1. To raiſe by chymical i. © Doane. 

2. To 2 on high. 

. To Sant; to heighten ; to improve; 

Be ps Glanville. 

Jo SU BLIME. v. a. To riſe in the chymi- 


cal veſſel by the force of fire. 


grandly. Pos 
SUBLUMITY. f. [fublimites, Latin.) 
4. 1 place; elevation 
\ doof nature z; excellence! Raleigh. 
48 Lese ityle or ſentiment; u, ſun. 
SUBL!YNGUAL. a. | ſub and lixgua, Latin. 1 
Flaced under * 27111 A 


* * F 

| | { 
# 

Dryden. * 


Arbuthnot .* Wl 
 SUBLA/ MELY. 4. Lam fublime.] Lal | 


'S U. B 


a. | ſ and lunar, Latin.) 
Situated beneath - the 


SUBLU NAR. 
SU'BL ©NARY. 
moon; earthly ; terreſtrial. Srorft, 
.SU'BMARINE.. 4. | fub and mare, Latin. | 
Lying or acting under the fea. Wilkins. 
To SUBME'RGE. v. @. [ ſubmergo, Latin. 
To drown; to put under water. 


SUBME/RSION. 7 Tae. Latin.] The 

act of drowning ; ſtate of being drowned. 
| Hale. 
To SUBMUNISTER. 2. 4. | ſubminiſiro, 


To SUBMINISTRATE. Latin. ] To ſup- 
ply; to afford. Hale. 


To SUBMINISTER. v. . To ſubſerve; to be 


uſeful to. L' Eftrange. 


SUBMLISS. a. {from /ubmiſſur, Latin.) Hum- | 


ble; ſubmiſſive; obſequious. Milton. 
SUBML SST ON. , from ſubm. ur, Latin. 
I. Delivery of himſelf to the power of an- 


other. Shatſpeare. 
2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or de- 

ndance. | * 
3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour. | | Shak ipeare. 


Temple, 


 SUBMI'SSIVE. I fubmiſſus, Lat.) Humble; 
teſtiſying ſubmiſſion or inferiority. Prior. 


SUBMISSIVELV. ad. Humbly; with con- 


feſſion of inferiority. | Pope. 
 SUBMI'SSI'VENESS. / ¶ from ſubmiſſive. | Eu- 
-mility; confeſſion of fault, or inferiority. 
Herbert. 


'SUBMISSLY. ad. {from /ubmiſe.] Humbly ; - 


with fubmiſſion. lor. 
To SUBMIT. v. a. {| ſubmitto, Latin.) 
I. To let down; to fink. Dryden. 
2. To ſubject; to reſign to authority. 
Milton. 
3. To leave to diſcretion; to refer to judg- 
ment. Swift. 
To SUBMIT. v. n. To be ſubject; to ac- 
quieſce in the authority of another; to 
. yield. Rogers. 
SUBMU'LTIPLE. . A /ubmultiple number 
or quantity is that which is contained in an- 
other number, a certain number of times 


exaQly : thus 3 is ſubmultiple of 21. Harris. 


SUBO'CTAVE. N 4. a and e, Lat. 
SUBO'CTUPLE. 53 and cuple.] Containing 
one part of eight. Arbuthnot. 


SUBO'RDINACY. | HEE 
SUBO'RDINANCY. } / [from ſubordinate. ] 
. The ſtate of being ſubject. Spector. 

2. Series of ſubordination, Temple. 


SUBORDINATE. @. | /ub and ordinatus, Lat.] 
I. Inferiour in order. | Addiſon. 
2. Deſ ending in a ſeries. Bacon. 
- . To SUBO'RDINATE. v. 4. | % and or, 

_ Latin. |] To range | 
SUBO'RIINATELY. 2d. from ſubordinate. 


In a ſeries regularly deſcending. D. of Piety. 


 SUBORDIXAFTION. //: { ſabordination, Fr. 
1. The ſtate of being inferiour * 
FC . Fouls 3-3 49 8 122 
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 SU'BSEQUEN'LLY. 
one under another. Hott. 


SUB 


To SUBO'RN. v. 4. | ſuborner, French; ſubs 
orno, Latin. 
1. To procure privately ; to procure by ſe- 


cret colluſion. voker, Prior 
2. To procure by indirect means, Dryden. 

SUBORNA'TION. f. ¶ fubornation, French. 
from ſuborn. ] The crime of procuring any 
to do a bad action. Spenſer. Swift, 

SUBO'RNER. /. | ſuborneur, French from ſubs 
2 One that procures a bad action to be 

Olle. 

SUBPOE'NA. / | ſub and pæna, Latin ] A 
writ commanding attendance in a court 
under a penalty. f 


SUBQUADRU'PLE. . [ſub and quadruple.) 


Containing one part of four. Wilkins, 
SUBQUINTU'PLE, . [ fob and guintuple.] 
Containing one part of five, Wilkins, 


SUBRE'CTOR. /. /s and rector.] The rec- 
tor's vicegerent. Mallon. 

SUBREPTION. ,. C fubreptus, Latin.] The 
act of obtaining a favour by ſurpriſe or 
unfair repreſentation. | 


; - SUBREP TT 'TIOUS. a. | ſurreptitivs, Latin,] 
4: Obſequiouſneſs; reſignation; obedience. - | * 


Fraudently obtained. Bai 
To SUBSCRIBE. v a. | ſubſcribo, Latin.) 
I. To give cofifent to, by underwriting the 


name. Clarendum. 
2. To atteſt by writing the name. White, 
3. To ſubmit. Not ad. Shakſpeare, 
To SUBSCRIBE. v. . 
1. To give conſent. Hooker, Milton, 


2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the pro- 
motion of any undertaking. 
SUBSCRIBER.” , from ſulſcriptio, Latin.) 
I. One who ſubſcribes. 
2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 
Swift, 


SUBSCRIPTION. , ¶ from ſub/criptio, Lat.] 


1. Any thing underwritten Bacon. 
2. Conſent or atteſtation given by under- 
writing the nam. 
3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any 
undertaking. | Pope. 
4. Submiſñon; obedience. Sbalſ eure. 
SUBSECTION. /. | /#b and ſectis, Latin. A 
ſubdiviſion of a larger ſedion into a leſſer; 
ſection of a ſection. | Dick. 
SUBSE'CU'TIVE. a. [from ſubſeguor, Latin. ] 
Following in train. 95 
SUBSEPTU'/PLE. a. | fub and /eptuplus, Lat.) 
Containing one of ſeven parts. Wilkins. 
SU'BSEQUENCE. / [from ſubſequor, Latin. 
The ſtate of following; not . 
| Fragen EET pero. 
SU'BSEQUENT. 2. ¶ fubſequens, Latin. ] Fol- 
lowing in train; not preceding. lid. 
«d. [from ſubſequ%% j 
o as to 1 | 
oulÞ: 


Not ſo as to go before; 


train. . 
7 SUBSERVE. v. 6. [ fubſervio, Latin.] To 


£5: — zan re in t- 
In in ſudornatioꝶ to ſerve 1 


- SUBSE 'RVIENCE. I /+ [fro ee f. 
SUBSE/RVIENCY. J ſtrumental fitneſs, uf. 
3 ves ve. 1697 * 


r M2 
ON — wad < 


LE 


1 
9 22 
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VIENT. . C bſer vient, Lat.] Mi- 
vt {boil x uſeful. 
BSE XTUPLE. a. [ ſub and ſextuplus, Lat.] 

Containing one part of ſix. 8 Wilkins. 
7 SUBSPDE. v. #. ſubſide, Latin.] To ſink; 

to tend downward. Pope. 
SUBSIDENCE. 1 1 ubſide. ] The act 


Y, 3 tendency 
7 2 15 Arbuthnot. 


SUBSIDIARY. a. Val ſclariur, Lat.] Aſſift- 
ant; brought in aid. 1 Arbuthnot. 
SUBSIDY. / [ ſub/edium, Latin.] Aid, com- 
moaly ſuch as given in money. Adiſſon. 


GN. v. a. no, Lat.] To ſign 
7+ SUBSI'GN. v. a. [ ſub/igno, Lat.] 3 


under. ; 

4, SUBSIST. v. n. [ ſubſe, Latin. | 
I. To continue; to retain the preſent ſtate 
or condition. | Milton. Swift. 
2. To have means of living; to be main- 
tained. | Alterbury. 
3. To inhere; to have dependant exiſtence. 
| South, 


1. Real being. , Stillin = 
Competence; means of ſupporting life. 
2. Competence; ppo * 


$UBSISTENT' . [ ſub/eſtens, Latin. ] Having 


real being. Baeoeniley. 
WEST ANCE. ſ. L. ſubſtantia, Latin. 
1. Being; ſomething exiſting; ſomething 


SUBSTANTIAL. a. [from ſubfance. ] 
1, Real; actually exiſting. Bentley. 
2. True; folid ; real; not merely ſeeming. 
Denbam. 
3. Corporeal ; material. Watts. 
4 Strong; ſtout ; bulky. Milton. 
6. Reſponſible z moderately wealthy; poſ- 
| ſelſed of ſubſtance. . _ Addiſon. 
WBSTANTIALITY. / [from Jſub/ftantial. ] 
1, The ſtate of real exiftence. 
2. Corporeity ; materiality. - Glanville. 
WBSTANTIALLY. ad. { from A ee 
7. In manner of a ſubſtance; with reality 
euſtence, = * 
2. Strongly; ſolidly. __ Clarendon. 
2 Truly; ſolidly; really; with fixed pur- 
* 


4. With competent wealth. 
WBSTA'NTIALNESS. es ſulftantial.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. of 


or laſtin 


WSTANTIALS. / [without Singular. 


Nential parts. 5 
Ts rA NIA TE. . a. [from ſub/tance.] 
Tomake to eniſr. %. 
UBTANTIVE. . 
om betokening the thing 


051, he 


+ 


Newton. | 


$UBSISTENCE, or Sub//ency, J. Lo f.] 


3. Firmnes; ſtrength; power of holding 
j Cao a — - - © - Soon. * 


6 
% 


of which we can ſay that it 1s. Davies. 

2. That which ſupports accidents. Watts. 
3. The eſſential part. . Addiſon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; ſome- 

thing ſolid, not empty” Dryden, 

3. Body; corporeal nature. Wezoton. 

6. Wealth; means of life. Swift. 
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SU'BSTANTIVE. 2. [ fubflantivns, Latin. 
1. Solid; depending 57 on itſelf. _ 
2. Betokening exiſtence. Arbuthnot. 

To SU/BSTITUTE. v. a. [ — Latin. ] 
To ut 1n the place of another. Dryden. 

SU'BSTIT UTE. /, One placed by another to 
act with delegated power. Audiſon. 

SUBSTITU'TION. /. from ſubſlitute.] The 
act of placing any perſon or thing in the 


room of another. Bacon. 


7 SUBSTRA'CT. vv. a. [ ouſtra@iion, Fren.] 


1. To take away part from the whole. 

2. To take one number from another. 
SUBSTRA'CTION. /. [ fouftraire, ſouſtracbion. 
\ French. 

1. The act of taking part from the whole. 

: . 3 Denbam. 
2. The taking of a leſſer number out of a 
. of like kind, whereby to find out a 
ird number. Cocker. 
SUBSTRU'CTION, /. | ſubfru&io, Latin. } 


Underbuilding. Wotton. © 


SUBSTY'LAR. e. L and fylus, Latin. 
Subſiylar line is, in dialling, a right line, 
whereon the gnomon or {iyle of a dial is 
erected at right angles with the plane, Dic. 

SUBSU'LTIVE. @. | ſubſultus, Latin.] 

SUBSU'LTORY. * Bounding; moving 
by ſtarts. c | 

SUBSU'LTORILY. ad. [from ſul ſaltory.] In 
a bounding manner; by ſtarts. Bacon. 

SUBTA'NGENT. /. In any curve, is the line 
which determines the interſection of the 
tangent in the axis prolonged. Didi. 

To SU'BTEND. v. a. { fub and tendo, Latin. } 
To be extended under. Creech, 

SUBTE'NSE. /. [ /#b and tenſus, Latin. ] The 

chord of an arch. | 

SU TER. [Latin.] In compoſition, fig | 
nifies under. | 

SUBTERFLU'ENT. a. ¶ ſubterfluo, Latin.} 

SUBTE'RFLUOUS. Running under. 

SU'BTERFUGE. /. [ ſubterfuge, French. ] A 

ſhift; an evaſion; a trick. lanville. 

SUBTERRA'NEAL. a. [ſub and terra, 

SUBTERRA'NEAN. Latin.] Lying un- 

SUBTERRA'NEOUS. der the earth; 

SU'BTERRANY. placed below the 
ſurface. Bacon. Milton. Nor. it. 

SUBTERRA'NITY. f. C/ and terra, Lat.] A 


place under ground. Not in uſe. Brorun. 
SU'BTILE. 4. ſubtilie, Lata] 
1 Thin; not denſe; not groſs. Newton, 


Tilletſon. 2 


thing; not a qua- 


2. Nice; fine; delicate; not coarſe. 


3. Piercing; acute. | Prior 
4. Cunning ; artful; fly; ſubdolous: now 


commonly written ſubtle. Milton. 
5. Deceitful. Sbalſpeare. 


6. Refined; acute beyond neceſſity. Milton. 
9U'BTILELY. ad | from /ubti/e. 


1. Finely; not groſsly. ; Bacon. 
2. Artfully ; cunningly, p: Tillatfen. 
SU'BTILENESS. /. [ fram ſabtile.) , 
1. Fineneſs; rateneſs., 
2. Cunning; artfulneſs. 
0 . 75 AA 3 F 2 T: 
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7 SUBTIT.IATE. v. 2. fro fubeite.) Te D SU'CCEFD. . a. | fed, French: hab 


make thin Harty. do, Latin | ; 
SUBTILIA'TION. f f fralliation, French..] 1. To fallöw in order. 3911 =. 
The act of making thin Boyle. 2. To come into the place of one who hue | 
SUBTILIZA'TION / [from /u$tilfze. ] quitted, 5715 1 
1. Subti//ziution is making any thing ſo vo- 2. To obtain one's with; to tertitz 2 
latil as to rife readily in ſteam or vapour. Uundcriaking in the deſired effec. Drolu, 
; | uincy. 4. To terminate according to wiſh: to is * 
2. Refinement; fuperſluous acuteneſ. a good effect. 3 a 
To SU BTILIZ.E. v. a. [ihr, French.] F. Te go under cover. LY 0 
x. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or Ty SG CCEED 2. a. * £ 
_ coarſe Ray. I. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſe 
2. To refine; to ſpin into uſclefs niceties. quent to. $7 Brown f 
| Glanville. 2 To proſper; to make ſucceſsful. , > 
7 SU'BTILIZE. v. „ To talk with too SUCCEEDEX. /. [from ſucce:d. | One ig . 
- muck refinement. Digby, tollows; one who comes into the place d 1 
$_'BTILTY. {. | w4rlzts, Fr. from febiile. ] another, Daniel. Sud 7 
1. Thinneſs; finencſs; exility of parts. Seer [ ſucces, Latin.) Q $0 
| Davies. 1. The termination of any affair haypf Re 
2. Niccty; exility. Bacon. unhappy: commonly happy. Au 25 
3. Rermement; too much acuteneſs. Boyle. 2. Sücceſſion. Obſolete. Sperier 4 
4. Cunning ; artifice; fllyneſfs. K. Charles. SUCCESSFUL. a. Proſp-rous; happy; fs k 
SU'BTLE. a. written often ſor ſublile, eſpeci- tunate. | Soul, Pri 1 
ally in the ſenfe of cunning.] Sly; artful; SUCCESSFULLY. l from ſicteſſſd A. 
cunning. 2 Spenjer. Sprait. Profperouſly ; luckily; fortunately. A, * 
SU BTLV. ad. 8 , r ./ from ef al : 
1. Slily; artfully; *curningly. Alilton. Happy concluſion ; deſired event; ſeries d 8 
2. Nicely: delicatelyß. Pope. good fortune. Hand ” 
To SUBTRA'CT ., 4. N Latin. ] To SUCCESSION. / ¶ ſucceſis, Latin.) | 
withdraw part from the reſt. ate. 1. Confecution; terics of one thing or per 5 
SUBTRAC TER. /. | %btrabo, Lat.] The ſon following another. | Pi 4 
number to be taken out of a larger number. 2. A ſeries of things or perſons followin ſy 
SUBTRA'CTION. , See SunSTRACTION, one another. | B.con. Nath * 
SUBTRAHE'ND. 2 8 f ſubtraben lum, Latin.) Y >& A lineage ; an order of deſcendants 7 8 
The number but of which part is taken. | FF ' 1 
SUBTRTPLE. a: [ /ub and tr iplus, Lat.] Con- 4 The power or right of coming toi af 
taining a third br one part of three. inheritance of anceſtors.  _ Dyk 1 
- eee PE, Wilkins. SUCCE'SSIVE. a. | fucc if, French 3 
SUBVENTA'NEOUS. u, [ ſubventaneus, Lat.] 1. Following in order ; continuing a coun 4 
_ Addle; windy. _  Þrown. or confecution uninterrupted. Dam 4 
2 SUBVERSE. v. a. ¶ ſubverſus, Latin.] To 2. Inherited by ſueceſlion. A 2. 
ſubvert; to overthrow. 5 Themſon, 'SUCCE'SSIVE LY. ad. [/uce:ſſivement, Fr {ror 6. 
SUBVERSION. * abverfion, French 1 4b Jucceſſive.] In uninterrupted order: d es 
verſus, Lat] Overthrow; ruin; deltruction. after another. : Bacon, Newt 1 
. 3 | X. Charks. Furnct, SUCCE'SSIVENESS. / from ſucceſſive) | %, 
SUBVERSIVE. 2. from ſabvert.] Having Tate of being ſucceſſi ve. i 3 
tendency to overturn. | Rogers, SUCCE'SSLESS. a, [from ſucceſs] Valucky 500 
7 SUBVERT. v. 4. C bete, Latin. unfortunate ; failing of the event dclired x 
1. To overthrow ; to overturn; to deſtroy; : 1 | Dry 2 
to turn apſide down. Milton, -SU'CCESSOUR. 7. [ ſucceſſeur, Fr. ſu 8c 
2. To corrupt to confound, 2 Timotby. Latin,] One that follows in the plac *, 
SUBVERTER. 5 from ſibvert.] Over- character of auother: correlative to fh Pi 
"thrower; deſtroyer. A Dryden. _ four: | Clurendin. Ins 4, 
SUBURB... b Latin.) 'SUCCI'NCT. a. { ſucciactus, Latin. un 
1. Building without the walls of a city, 1. Tucked or girded up; having rar 
Eo Bacon. clothes drawn'up. 2 ed 
'2. The confines; the ontpatt. Cleavelind. _ 2. Short; concite; brief. Rosen 4. 
SUBURBAN. a. | ſuburbaws, Latin.] Inhabit- SUCEVNCTLY. at. [from fern I ſuc 
Ai K RT Dryden. , concifely.. Bui Ng . 
SUBWO'REKRFR. /* f ſub and worker.] Under- SUCCUNCTNESS. /. from ain] Vn 
worker; ſubordinate helper. South, [ty 5 eonciſencls. + 4 UC 
SUCCEDA'NEOUS. a. | ſuccedaneus, Latin.} 'SU CEeoRy. 7 | cichorium, Latin.] ＋ de 
"Supplying the place of fomething elſe. | „ UC, 
| S L reien. Boyle. 'To $U'CCOUR: v. 4. | {accurro, Lali buy 


SUCCEDA NEUM. 9 76 7 5 That which help; to aſlilt in difficulty © nen 
s put to ſerve ior fo 10 ung elle 5 r Ls 80 
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'CCOUR. from the ve 
ES . Mo ſtance ; relic! 6 any. kind; 
belp in giltrelz | Shabſpeare. 
2, Ike perſon or thing that brings be 2 
5 A. 
QTCCOURER [. [from ſuccour. } Helper; 
fiſt reliever. emu 
hay: r 4 from fuccour. 7 0 1 
f; void of friends or help, 


Abdel. f. { from ſucculent. \ Juici- 


| 1 ENT. a. 


fc culent, French; : ſlecu- 
las, Latin.) Juicy ; 


moiſt. Phy/ ig. 


U 'MB, V, a. I fuccumbe, I Latin T 7 0 
bie to ink under enz Hudib. 


cosa rio. J Lee 1. A 
CCUSSION. : { "F frcenfis, Latin] 


1. The act of aking K. 
2, {ln phyſick ] Such 2 ſhaking of the 
OS ys r, 0 is eee r ſtrong 


Wii's Y 


1. Ok that * . "af e like kind: bartari- 
| 4 vel; ſuch were the. T. riballi, 
en : . Stilling 771 een. 


2. The fame that: with az,  Knolles. 
4 * Cumprebepded. under the term © roll 
ed: thow art yet beſt, continue uch. | South. 
27 A manner of exprefiing a particular per- 


thing: toe looked for luch and ſuch 

conti miencies. Sa eure. Clarendon. 
To WIR . 4. [Tucan, Snap: ſugo, ſaGum, 

1 0 drow by paking a rapefaRion of the | 

2 Ta in with the mout den. 

* To Nd teat of a 1 r e 

4 Io draw with the milk. Shatſpeare. 

5 To empty by fucking. Dtyden. 

6. To draw or drain. Burnet. 
7 SUCK. v. 2. 

1. To draw by rarefying the air. Mortimer. 

2 To draw the breaſt. | Job. 
KAY Tk to imbibe. con. 
| rom the verb 

1. The act of ſucking. Y Bovle 

2. Milk given by 3 Dryden 
ck ER. / ſceur, French. » 

1, Any thing that draws. - 

2. The embolus of a pum Boyle. 


P- 
4 A round piece of leather, which laid wet 
vn a ſtone, and drawn up in the middle, 
rarefies aix within, which, pr reſſing upon its 
t 


* holds i it down upon tne ſtone. Grew. 

A pipe thro which any thing is 

ficked En hgh 7 aa 1. 
54 young twig ſhooting | from the ſtock, 
| Bacon. Ray, 
WCKET. / þ [from ſuch. A ſwectmeat, to 
** diſſolved 5 the mou Cleveland. | 
SUCKINGBOTTLE. / [ fact and Bottle. A 


755 which to 2 ſupplies the want 
e 4 1 fuck.} To nurſe at 


f 


Thom ſon IS 


Drygen, | 


WR - 
SUCKLISG, bf; n 1 A young crea- 


* ure yet f <q the Arluthnot. 
SU CTION. / eren 00; ſuccion, French. 
| he. act Q ſuc 25. Hoyle. 
SUL A”TION. /. juto, Latin.} Sweat 
SU MATORY: / ed | lod 8 0 Hothouſe; 
ud 
PPEN. 2. udain, French; 
e / reden, 


I. = LIM without previous notice; 
coming without the common preparatiyes z 
| coming une xpecteuly. Milton, 
ho Haſiy; melee raſh; paſſionate; pre- 


ipitate. 4 
SUDDEN. / TITER 


1. Any hs occurrence; ſurpriſe, 
Wotton, 
2. On a Supven. Sooner than was expect - 


ed. Baler. 
SU'DDENT, Y. ad. from ſudden.)] In an un- 


expected manner; without q reparation; 
 hattily. Dryden. 
SU'L DDENNESS. . [from {.d1en,] State of 
teing fudden; unexpected preſence; man- 
ner of coming. or happening uncapecedly. 
Temple. 


'SUDORIT ICK. -9: { /ud;r and facie, Latin] 


Provoking or e ſweat. 
SUDORLTIFICK. /. A medicine provoking 
{weat. drbuthnat. 
SU'DOROUS. « 9. [ from juder, Latin. ] Con- 


Bacon. 


ſiting of ſwear. Browns 
SUDS. /. [from Jeodan, to ſceth.] 
I. A lixivium of ſogp and water. 
2. To br in the Subs. A familiar phraſe for 
being in any difficulty. 
To SUE. v. a. | fuiver, French. ] 
1. To prolecute by law. IMaiiberw, 
2. Lo gain by legal procedure. Calamy. 
To SUE. v. n. To beg; to entreat; to petl- 
tion. Kndlles, 


SU'ET. / Can old French word.] A hard fat, 
particularly that abqut the kidneys, Wiſeman, 
SU/ETY. a. | from ſuet. ] Conſiſting of ſuet; 
reſembling ſuet- Sharpe 
To SU'FFEKR. z. a. | ſuffers, Latin.) 
1.-T o bear; to undergo; to feel with ſenſe 
of pain Mark. 
2. To endure; ; to ſupport; not to fink an- 
der. Milton. 
3 To allow ; to permit; not to hinder. 
Locle. 
4. To paſs through; to be affected by; to 
be acted upon. Milton. 
To SUT FER. . N. 
1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 
Locle. 
2. To undergo puniſhment.  Clarendog. 
3. To be injured. Temple. 
<I/FFERABLE, @ [from far.] Tolerable; 
ſuch as may be endured. Wotton. 
SU/FFERABLY. ad. | from Jufereble.} To- 
lerably; fo as to be endured. Addiſon. 
hs 'FFERANCE. þ. [ feuffrance, French.) 


— 


Pain; inconyeniencę: miſery. Locke, . 
5 Picnic: ; ; Muderation: Gtrray. 
42; 3 F 3 3. Tolera- 
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© To SU'FFRAGATE. v. ». [ ſuffragor, Latin. ] 


SUG 
3. Toleration; permiſſion ; not hinderance. 


Heoler. 
SU'FFERER. / [from fer. 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or 
inconvenience. | Addiſon. 
2. One who allows; one who kits. 


SU'FFERING. /. from ſuffer.) Pain ſuffered. 


| erbury. 
To SUFFICE. v. a. Ae, Latin.] To be 
enough; to be ſufficient; to be equal to 


the end or purpoſe. | Locke. 
To SUFFICE. v. a. - 

1. To afford; to ſupply. - Dryden. 
2. To ſatisfy; to be equal to want or de- 

mand. Dryden. 


SUFFPF CIENCY. / from /uffcient.] _ 
r. State of being adequate to the end pro- 
puſed. : Boyle. 

2. Qualification for any purpoſe, Temple. 
3. Competence; enough. Thomſon. 

4. Supp'y equal to want. Watts. 
5. It is uſed by Temple for that conceit 
which makes a man think himſelf equal to 
things above him. p 

SUFFI'CIENT, a. ¶ ſuficiens, Latin. 
1. Equal to any end or purpoſe; enough; 
competent; not deficient. © Locke. Swift. 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or 

- otherwiſe. ' + 2 Shakſpeare. 

\SUFFUCIENTLY. ad. [from ſufficient.} To a 
ſufficient degree; enough. Roger}, 

SU#F, SANCE.f. [French.] Exceſs; plenty. 
Obſolete. Spenſer. 

2 S$SUFFOCATE. v. 4. | ſuffoco, Latin.] To 
choak by excluſion, or interception of air. 

| N Collier. 

SUFFOCA'TION. /. | ſufocation, Fr. from 


"ſuffocate. ] The act of choaking ; the ſtate of 


being choaked. Cheyne. 
SU'FFOCATIVE. a. [from ſaocute,] Having 
the power to choak. Arbutbuot. 


SU'FFRAGAN. . | ſuffraganeus, Latin.] A 
biſhop wn. I as ſubjeR to his — fog 


litan. life, 


To vote with; to agree in voice with. Hale. 
SU'FFRAGE. . [| ſufragiam, Letin.] Vote; 


voice given in a controverted point, Add. 


SUFFRA'GINOUS. a. [ ſuffrage, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the knee joint of beaſts. Brown. 
SUFFUMIGA'TION. ,. | ſufumige, Latin.) 
Operation of fumes raiſed by fire. Wiſeman. 
SUFFU'MIGE. /. | /ufumigo, Latin.] A me- 
dica; fume. - Har 
To SUFFU'SE. v. 4. Ghee, 
ſpread over with ſomething expanſib 
with a vapour or a tincture. Pope. 
SUFFU'SION 7 [ from fu. _ 
1. The act of overſpreading with any thing. 
2. That which is ſuffuſed or ſpread, Dryden. 
SUG. / A kind of worm like a clove or pin. 
| Wotton. 
SUGAR. /. [ fucre, Freuch. ) 
The native falt of the ſugar · cane, obtained 


- , by the expreſſion evaporation of its 


Lindy. 


Harvey. 
— To 
ie, 28 


SUL. 


. 
. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſweet. Fzg, 
1 A dry cryſtallization. 5 , 
To SU'GAR. v. @. from the noun } 
1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſupar. | 
8 Craſtau, 5 
2. To ſweeten. | Fairfax, , 
SU'GARCANDY. / [from ſugar and can, $ 
Sugar candied, or cryſtallized. 
SU'GARY. a. ¶ from . N Sweet; taſting $1 
of ſugar. PEN Spas, $1 
To SUGGE'ST. v. a. [ ſuggeſium, Latin, ; 
1. To hint; to intimate; to infinuate good ; 
or ill; to tell privately. | ; 
2. To ſeduce; to draw to ill by inſinuatios. 1 
; 5 | Shak ear, 4 
3. To inform ſecretly. Sbalſpear, ws 
SUGGE'STION.-{ from ſuggeft.] * ol, 
1. Private hint; intimation; ſecret notil. E 
cation. WE EE Licks * 
2. Secret incitement. Shalſpeare, * 
To SU'GGILATE. v. a. [ ſagillo, Lat.) Ty 0 
beat black and blue; to make livid by: 
bruiſe. Wiſeman, 50 
SUICIDE. / | ſuicidium, Lat. 1 
1. Self- murder; the horrid crime of deſtroy. 7⁰ 
ing one*s ſelf. 3 Savage, it 
2. A ſelf-murderer. | Tung. 8⁰ 
SUILLAGE. /, [ fovillage, French. ] Drin uf | 4 
filth. : : V. otton, $ « 
SU'ING. f. The act ef ſoaking through ay $01 
thing 0 50 
SUIT. , Þ fuite, French.) * 
1. A ſet; à number of things correſpot in 
dent one to the other. | Droda, SUL 
2. Clothes made one part to anſwer at | 
other. "Pp = $U1 
ion; es , ri 
3. Conſecution ; ſeries ; regular 2 1 
4. Out of Suits. Having no correſpondence. WAA + : 
F ; 4 78 Shale, $01 
F. Retinue; company. Sidney, 70 
% A petition ; — edirefs of entreaty. SUL 
; i Shak pea re. Donne, 801 
7. Courtſhip. Sbalſhrun, oy 
8. Purſuit; proſecution. Spenſer, SUI 
In law.] Suit is ſometimes put for the er 
inſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for tht SUL 
ceauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. i. bei 
SUIT Covenant. In law.] Is where the il. SUL 
ceſtor of one man has covenanted with the Ane 
anceſtor of another to ſue at his court. Baiy SUM 
SUIT Court. In law.] Is the court in which l. 
tenants owe attendance to their lord. ui | cul 
SUIT Service. Attendance which tenants o 2. 
to the court of their lord. Ba. | 10 
'To SUIT. v. =. { from the noun. ] od 
1, To fit ; to adapt to ſomething elſe. Se. | 4. 
2. To be fitted to; to become. De con 
3. To dreſs; to clothe. Not A 
To SUIT. o. a. To agree; to accord. at i 9 
SUI'TABLE. a. [from ſuit. } Fa 5 
cording with; agreeable 1 5 7 | 1 
SUUTABLENESS. J {from ſoitable, | ou in 
agrecableneſs. ; Glanville ably; | 


SUVTABLY. ad, {from ſuitab.) Aeg , 
according to. «ut 


SUM 


* One * ſues; a petitioner; a ſuppli- 
2 cant. Hooker, Roe, 
. 2. A wooer; one who courts a miſtreſs. 

HW offon. P ope. 
. umts 15 {from ſuiter.] A female, ſup- 
? or. 
5 kus, Latin. ] Furrowed. 
J ieren 2 L 8 4 Woodward. 
* LL, {A A plough, Ainſworth, 
ba SU'LL 


h Gloomy ; : angry; ſluggiſhly diſcontented. 


. Miſchievous ; malignant. Dryden. 
23 Intractable; obſtinate, | Tillotſon. 
4 Gloomy; dark; cloudy ; diſmal. Hope. 
8. Heavy; dull; forrowful.. Shatſpeare. 
Tn. ad. [ from fullen,} Gloomily ; 
73 intr actabl Moore. 
tees . from Te. Sloomineſs; 
moroſeneſs; ſluggiſh anger; malignity, Don, 
SULLENS, 7. | prongs temper ; gloomineſs of 


mind. Shakſp ede. 
ies. abe fully 


7 Pollotion : : 
Aon Haig of cur ae Gov. of Tongue. 
| fo SULLY. . 4. 
{taniſh.;-to dirt; to ſpot. ® 


L foviller, F * To ſoil; to 
. Lee. 
1 5 {from the verb. Soil; tarniſh 


of p 1 Addiſon, 
. rr (FL * Brimſtone. - Milton. 
15 SULPHUROUS. ade pace. of brimſtone] 
Pas the RIF bomitoge,; ; contain- 
ifs ſulphur, - - Newton, 
PE SULPHU'REOUSN ESS.. bs from . ſulpburc- 
a0 ae. | The ſtate of being fulphureous. 
MT 10 rr . The fame with Hocse 


| DLPHORY. a. [from fulpbur. ] Partaking 
. 
ITA. J [Arabick.[ The Turkiſh empe- 
WLINNA. 1 . [from Alles.] The gern 
| om e queen 
$SU'LTANESS. Fei an eaſtern NIE. 
Cleaveland. 


uv. V [from Jes] An catern 
N from fultry.] The = 2. 


cloſe and cloudy heat. 
. Hot without ventillation; hot 


the *. 18 hot and cloud Addiſon, 
nl mt 15 Se Latin. 8 4 
nch de whole of any thing; many parti- 
ile, 8 aggregated to a total. Hooker. 
owe '% Quantity of money. Shakſpeare. 
ty „ abridgment; the whole 
Hooker. 
het 4. The 1 the reſult of repſoning or 
„ ©... Tillotſon. 
cat ight; | completion. | Milan. 
.. SUM. Hemmer, French. ] 
15 1. To comp ; to collect particulars into 
je ; z total, * Jacon, youth, 
x; 


2. To compriſe; to A to collect 
194 nuten compaſs, | _ Ale, 


SU'MMER. 2 [pu 
Clarendon, 


SUN 


. To have feathers full grown. 
SUMACH-TREE, . The flowers are uſed i in 


dying, and the branches for tanning, in 
America. Miller. 


2 lion · 


SU MLESS. a. [from ſum.] Not to be com- 5 1 i 


puted. 


the ſhorteſt way. 
SU'MMARY. 3. Short; brief; compendi- 
ous. Swift. 
SU MMART. / [from the adj.] Compen- 
dium; — pra overs, 
„Sax. ſomar, Dutch. 
1. The ſeaſon in» wl ich the ſun arrives at 
the hither ſolſtice. Sha ſpeare. 
2. The principal beam of a floor. Herbert. 
To SUUMMER. v. n. from the noun. ] To 
paſs the ſummer. Lalub. 
To SUMMER. + a. To keep warm. Shak. 
SIYMMERHOUSE. / | from ſammer and 
_ bouſe || An apartment in a garden uſed in 
the ſummer. Watts. 
SU'MMERSAULT. ¶ foubreſault, Fr Þ 
SU'MMERSET. 1 A high leap in which 
the heels are thrown over the head. llon. 
SUMMIT. /. | /ummitas, Latin.] The top 
the utmoſt height. Shalſheare. 
To SUMMON. »v. a. [ ſummoneo, Latin. J 
. To call with authority; to admoniſh to 
appear; to cite. Bacon. I pe. 
2. Io excite; to call up; to raiſe. Shakſp. 
SU'MMONER. J. [from ſummon.) One who 
cites. Sha lſpeare. 
SU'MMONS, /, A call of authority; admo- 
nition to appear; citation. 
SU'MPTER. /. E: ſommier, Fr. ſomaro, Ital.] A 
horſe that carrics the clothes or furniture. 
' Shatſpeare. Dryden. 
SU'MPTION. k [from ſumptut, 'Latin.] The 
act of taking. Taylor. 
SU'MPTUARY, 4. Jamptuarius, Lat.] Re- 
lating to expence; regulating the coſt of 


ooler. 


lite. 8 7 40 F ö 12 
SUM'TUO'SITY. rom um ptuous. Ex- 
penſiyeneſs; EW | Kale'gh. 


800 MPTUOUS. a. | ſumptuoſes, from Jumptus, - 


Lat.] Coſtly; expenſive ;. ſplendid: \Atterb. 
SU MPTUOUSL T. ad. [ from ſur ptuons. Ex- 
penſively; with great coſt. Vacon. Si 


SU/MPTUOUSNESS. / [from ſumpuots. 7 | 
. # * 


Expenſivencſs . coſtlineſs. oy 
SUN. J. run, Savon; ſen, Bach, 1 
1. The luminary that makes the day. Locle. 
2. A ſunny place; a -Placocyumncat)yWhres 
ed by the ſun, - Milton, 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. X. Cb. 


— 


4. Under.the Sun. inte world, A provere 


bial expreiſion. Ee u, 


25 SUN. z. a. from the noun. ] To inſolete; 


to expoſe to the ſun. * * 36. & Dada 
SU'NBEAM. f [ ſun and beam.] Bay: ofthe 
fue , Sal 
£UNBEAT. part. a. [ ſun and beat. } Shone 


on by the fun.” | Driden 
SU/N BRIGHT. T. {| for and brig! 6] Reſemb- 
| ling the ſun in brightneſs. Mig er 


3 F 4 SPN. 


Pope. 
SU'MMARILY. ed. [from Summary.) Briefly * 


Nilton. , 


re. South. 


ODS 
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SUP 


SUNBURNING. J. [ fan and burding." 7 The 
effect of the ſun upon the face! E. 
Sv N BURNT. part. a. { ſunand burt. 
1. Tanned; diſcoloured by the ſun All. 
2. Scorched by the ſun. Blackmore. 
SUNCLAD. ad a. | ſun and clad. | Clothed 
in radiance ; bright. 
SUNDAY. /. 'The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun; the firſt day of the week the 
_ Chriſtian ſabbath. Salſpeare. 
To * v. a. Fnd nan, Sax.] To 
7 — to pots: to divide. Donne. 
SONDER. , runde, Sax. ] Two; two 


P/a'ms. 
SUN Dxw. . An herb. 


rob. 
SU'NDIAL. / u and dial. A marked plate 
on which the ſhadow points the hour 
Donne. 
SU'NDRY. 2. den, Savon.) Several; 
more than . Py _— Sander, fon. 
—_— ,. | corona folis, Latin.) A 
Miller. 
50 F LOWER, Little. J. mage Lat. ] 
A plant. * Millor 
SUNG. The preterite and participle pat. 
five of ng. 
SUNK. The preterite and participle pu 
ſive of nk. 
SU'NLESS. @. [from far.) Wanting fan; 


. wanting warmth. Thom ſon 
SU' NLIKE. 4. | fun and ow” Nr ing 
the ſun. . ne. 


SU NN V. a. from {+ fun. 1 

1. Reſembling the ſun ; bright. $hatſpeare 
2. Expoſed to the ſun; ; . with the 
8 a Aalliſon. 

Coluured by 1 fun. Shathprare. 
SUNRISE. J. Ls and riſe. } Morn- 
SUNRISING 5 ing ; the appearance of the 

a Walter. Bent! 
SUNSET. | | fn and ,.] Cloſe of the daß; 
evening. Raleigh. Pope. 
SU'NSHINE. /. ſun and fine. ] Action of the 
fan; place were the hear and luſtre of the 


fun are powerful. Cparendon. 

SU'NSHINY. 4 | 
. - Bright with the ſun. | Boyle. 
4. Bright like the ſun. Spen fer. 


Fo SUP: v. a. 
To drink by 


an. Saxon + foeven, Dutch. 
outhfuls; to drink by little 
a time; to ſi Feraſbato. 
To SUP. . #. F fouper, French. ] To — the 
evening meal. Shatſpeere. Dryten. 
* SUP. v. & ILV treat with ſupper. 
SUP. , from the verb.] A fall draught; a 
© mouthful of liquor. Swift. 
SUPER, in compeſition, notes either more 


the top. 

SUPERABLE. a. [ foperabibr, Latin. Con- 
querable 5 ſuch 1 he ores 
$U'PERABLENSS. [. [from fuperable,] Qua- 
| ity of being eorqnerable 

of; SUPERABO'UND, ». ». 9925 and bowrd. ] 
To. be e-uberant; to be 3. 

than enough. ; a a Are. 


* 


C Baran, 


than another, or more than enough, or on 


ored with more. | 


SUP 


SUPER ABU/NDANCE. /-- 


ance. ] More than enough ; Lee and abs 


9 vantity, 
vdwerd. 


SU PERA BUNDANT. 4. /, Her and abundast, 


Being more thut enonτft 
SUPERASU/NDANTLY ad. [from wi ct 
 ebundant.) More than fufficientiy. Ge. 
To SUTERA'DD. v. 3. [ ſuperad2s, Ya | 

To add over and above; to join any thin 9 

as to make it more. : 7 
sUrRRADDITION. T f ge, and ade 

I. The act ofadding to ſore ething elſe. Mors. 

2. That which is added. Homniond, 
R NIENT. 4. [ fuberadveniens, 
- I. Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of 

ſomething. More, 
- 2. Coming unexpeRedly. | 
To SUPERA'NNUATE. v. 2. [ ſu per and ar- 
nus, Latin. | To impair or diſqualify I age 
of length of life. Bron, 
To l v. n. To laſt beyond 

the f Bacan. 
SUPERANNUA'TION. / from ene ] 

The ſtate of being Uiſqualified by years 
SUPERB. a. ¶ fuperbir, Latin. J Grand; pom- 

pous; lofty; auguſt ; ſtately. 
SUPE'RB-. LILY. >, Lerche, 


Latin. T4 


flower. 
SUPERCA'R 0. fe [ ſuper and caręꝰ. An 
officer in the Ong whoſe bulineſs i 1 1 
nage the tra 
SUPEREFLE SPIAL. « « { ſuper and ts 101 
Placed above the firmament, Raleigh, 


SUPERCULIOUS. @ [from ſupercitiunn, Lat, 
4 dogmatically ; dictatorial; ar- 
it ga 
SUPEREYLIOUSEY. ad. f froth Japon 
Haughtily ; dogmatically; contem tuouſiy, 
Clarendon, 
SUPERCT LIOUSNESS. rom ſuperclious.| 
Hau 5 — [from fo 
SUPERCONCE'PTION. / 0 77 and cnceþy 
thn TA conception made after another con. 
tion. Breu. 
SUPERCO' NSEQUENCE. . [ ſuper and aw 
ſequente. ] Retrote confegurr ce. Brown, 
SUPERCRE'SCENCT. fe  Þ ſuper and creſea, 
Latin. . That which grows upon anothek 
rowin thing. Bus. 
PERE MINE? CE, © 1 Super and emine 
SUPENE MINENCT. J Latin. 7 Uncommon 
degree of eminence, | Abe. 
SUPER RENISENT. «. Iker and eint 
Eminent in a high degree. Hoker, 
Ty SUPERE'ROGATE. ». ». [ ſuper and er 
gatio. Lat.] To do more than duty requirs 
Tr aveland 
SUPEREROGA'TION. 8 1 from 5 Perca, 
Performance of more than duty re 5 
on. 
SUPERE'ROGATORY. 2. {from Tee 
Performed beyond the ſtrict demands a f du 
UW?» 
| avverxaLTATION./ [ker and 624 


He vation above the cormnon rate. Hill, 
3 SUPBRy 
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SUP 8 VU Þ 


SAP SCELLENT. 4. { ſuper and extel- SUPERINSTITUTION. C C ſuper and inſtitu- 
—_— beyond common degrees of tion. In law, ] One Aten i * another. 


"eee hee. > Decay of Piety. | : 8 x : 3 le . 
REXCRE'SCENCE. % { ſuper and . 7. SUPERINTF/ND. a. f ſuper and intend 
. Something ſuperfinouſly growing. To overſee; to overlook; to take cars 


* ; Wifeman, others with authority. Bacun. Watts. 
9 SUPERFE TATE. v. 3. ¶ ſuper and fetus, SUPERINTENDEN CE. I , Super iour care; 
* Lat. To concei ve akter conception. Grew. SUPERINTE/NDENCY, the act of over - 

PRRFETA/TION, /. { ſuperfetation, Fr.] ſeeing with authörity. Grew. 
One conception following another, ſo that SUPERINTE/NDENT. / [ ſuperintendant, Er. 
both are ip the womb together. Brown. from [uperintend,] One who overlooks others 
Q/PEREFICE. . [ W French 3 ſuper ficics, authoritatively. Stilling fleet. 
Latin. ] Ontfide ; furface. Derden. SUPERIO'RITY. / Pre- eminence; the 1 0 
SUPERFICIAL. 3. [ ſuperficial, Trench ty of being greater or higher than another 
i. Lying on the ſurface; not reaching be- in any reſpect. ' Stilling fleet. _ 

_ low the ſurface.”  _ Burnet. Bentley. SUPER'!OUR. a. { ſupericur Fr. ſuperior, Lat.] 

A. Slatlow; contrived to cover ſomething. Sh. 1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence; 
YH Shallow); not profound; ſmattering; not preferable or prefered to another. 7. aylor. 


; learned. | Dryden. 2. Upper; higher locally. Nereton. 

2 SUPERFICIA'LITY, / [from (uperficia/.] The 3. Free from emotion or concern; uncon- - 

; - quality of being ſuper cial. _ _ . Brown. uered; unaffected. .- AMAithon. 
SUPREFI'CIALLY. ag. | from fuþerficia!. ] SUPERIOUR. / One more excellent or dig- 


1. On the furface ; not below the ſurface. nified than another. ”, "RC 
2. Withoutpenctration ; without cloſe heed. SUPERLA'TION. / [ ſaperlatio, Latin Ir. 


3 $3 Milton. altation of any thing beyond truth or pro- 

- ' 4. Without going deep; withont ſearching. priety. A . on Fo 
„ + Ov a 0 + Shakſpeare, SUPERLATIVE. a. Leere Latin, } + 

A SUPERFI'CIAL NESS. / en 1. Implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree. 
1. Shallowneſs; poſition on the furface. f Ot K 

1. Aüght knowledge ; falſe appearance. 2. Riſing to the higheſt degree. Glenzille. 


SUPEKB7CTES 7 | Latin. ] Outſide; ſurface; SUPERLATIVELV. ad. | from ſuperlative. 
* f F Fik ©. S 4 


n 

5 

5 fuperfſiec. TS 4 ys. 1. In magnerof ſpeech expreſſing the high» 
] jt | RFINE. 3. nter and fire] Eminently eſt degree. Bacon. 
b. fine. | e 55 2. In the higheſt degree. Soth. Bentley. 
|] SUPERFLU'IT ANCE. / ¶ ſuper and fluit, SUPE'RLATI\ ENESS. /. {from ſuperlative. ] 
r. Latin.] The act of floating above. Braun. The ſtate of being in the higheſt degree. 

tþ SUPERFLUITANT. a. { ſupe: fluitans, Latin.] SUPERLU'NAR. 3. { {oper and luna, Latin. J 
' Floating above. - +» ,Browu. Notſublunary ; placed above the moon. Pope. 
y, SUP: RELUTTY. ſc ¶ fſuperfluits, Fr.] More SUPE'RNAL. 4. | Japan, Latin.] _ 

on, . than enough; plenty beyond uſe or neceſſity. 1. Having a higher poſition ; locally above 
6] "op LE _ _ Shalſpeare. Suchling. a Ralcighs 


a Us. ; # 
SUPE'RFLUOUS. . [ ſuper and fo, Latin. ] 2, Relating to things above; placed above; 
Exuberant ; more than enough; unneceflary celeſtial, |  Shakſpeare. + 
1 8508 Sa Hooker. Roſcommon. SUPERNAfTANT. 4. [ ſupernatans, Latin. ] 
UPERFLUOUSNEFSS. / [from ſuperfluous. ] Swimming above. - Boyle 
The tate of being ſuperfluous SUPERNATA'TION. /. {from ſupernato, La- 
SUPERFLUX / That which is more than is tin.] The ac of ſwimming on the top of 
wanted. | Shakſpeare. ing. ö 6 


any thing. acon. 
ict SUPERHU'MAN. af Super and humanus, La- SUPERNATURAL. a. I ſuper and natural.} 
th, _ tin. ] Above the nature or power of man. Being above the 1 of nature. 7; illotſon.. 
2 /FERIMPREGNA'TION. /. | 5 and im- SUPERNATURALLV. ad. | from ſupernatu- 
Jon o ation. ] Superconception ; ſuperfetation. re/.] In a manner above the courſe or power | 
Tia SUPERINCU'MBENT. / ſuper. and inne- of nature. South, 
ft. bens, Latin,] Lying on the top of ſomething SUPERNU'MERARY. a. [ ſafer any numerus, We 
ter, c Weedepard, Lat.] Being above a ſtated, neceſſary, uſual, Wl 
crx br BUPERINDU'CE. v. a. ¶ ſuper and induce, or round number. Holder. 
N „ — « [fav and plow. ] A piiny 
ud, 1. To brin g in as an addition to ſomething growing upon another N acon. 
1. a elſe. 18 | | She Locke. T. 2 SUPERPQ'NDERAT v. a. | ſuper and 
. 5 4 To, bring on as a thing not originally be- ponders, Lat. J To he above. Dic. 
4 He If ging to that in addition to which it is SUPERPROPO'RTION. /, ¶ ſuper and pro» 
de.) rought. | South, _ portig, Latin. ] Overplus of proportion. Digby. 
du- BUPEKINDU/CTION. f. [from ſuper and in- SUPERPURGA'TION. /. [ ger and purge» 
rl Wo The act of ſiperinducing. South. tion. More purgation than enough. Hijeman. 
alt, SUTERINJE'CTION. { {ſuper and injection. ] SUPERREFLEION. /-| /up-r and reflexion.] 


171 x Aa inf; 7 Fo ms” 1 * e . ES”. 
A Con ſueceeding upon another. Diet, Reflection of an image reflected. Bacon, 
nm | x at | "TIM © SUPER» 


U 


SUP 


SUPERSA'LIANCY./. N ſuper and ſalis, Lat.] 
The act of 7 upon any thing. Brotun. 


To SUPERSC v. 4. N per and ſcribo, 
Latin.] To inſcribe upon the top or outſide. 


Addiſon. 
SUPERSCRIPTION: J. [ ſuper and feript io. 
atin 
1. Thale of ſuperſcribing. 
2. That which is written on the top or out- 
fide. 114 
To SUPERSE DE. v. a. [ ſuper and ſedeo, La- 
tin.] To make void or inefficacious by ſu- 
periour power; to ſet aſide. Bentley. 
SUPERS /DEAS. 7 
which lieth in divers cafes; in all which it 
fignifiesa command or requeſt to ſtay or for- 
bear the doing of that which in appearance 
ol law were to be done, were it not for the 
cauſe whereupon the writ is granted : for 
example, a man regularly is to have ſurety of 
peace againſt him of whom he wall ſwear 
— that he is afraid; and the juſtice required 
hereunto cannot deny him; yet if the party 
de formerly bound to the peace, in chancer 
or elſewhere, this writ licth to ſtay the juſ- 
" Lice from doing that, which otherwiſe he 
might not deny. Coe. Carew. 
"SUPERSE'RVICEABLE. a. [ ſuper and fer- 
 zi#ceable." Ovcrofhcious. Shakſpeare. 
SUPERSTITION. /, | fuperftitio, Latin.) 
1. Unneceffary fear or firavietin eigen; : 
reg: on without morality. Dryden. 
alfe religion ; reverence of beings not 
pr r objects of reverence, . 
1 exactneſs too fcrupplous. | 
SUPERSTTTIOUS 4. ſuperſlitioſus, Latin Latin 
r. Addicted to Faper3tion: full of idle fan- 
cies or ſcruples with regard to religion. Milt. 
2. Over accurate; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPERST IT!OUSLY. ad. | from eee 
In a ſuperſtitious manner. 
To SUPERSTRAIN. v. a. ( ſuper oper and | 2 45. 
To ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtretch. a, 


To SUPERS RU CT. v. 4. f 1 La- 
tin. } To build upon Hammond. 
SUPERSTRU/ CTION. | [from uperſtirutt,] 


An cdifice raiſed upon avy thing. Denham. 
SUPERSTRU'CT IVE 3. | from Hap rutt.] 
Built upon ſomething elſe. ond, 
SUPERSTRU'CTURE. / [ ſuper Ry; ructure. ] 
That which is raiſed or built upon ng 
elle. Tilloſſon. 
SUFERSUBSTANTIAL.. a. ſaper and Jub- 
a'tial.} More than Cabana. 

SUPER VACA'NEOUS. a. j ſupervacaneus, La - 
tin.] Superfluous; needleſs; upneceflary ; 
' ſerving to no purpoſe. Diet. 

SUPERVACA/NEOUSLY. ad. [from ſuperva- 

" cencous. | Neediefsly. 

SUPERVACA/NEOUSNESS. J {from ber- 
wacancous. Needleſſueſs. 

o SUPERV'ENE. v. 2. [ ſup ervento., Latin. 7 
To come as an . addition, or as 
one . Lk vg 

SUPERVE'NIENT. a. !. dr pen atin. 
Added; a: Gtjoaak =» Hana 


[In law.] It is a writ 


SUP 
SUPERVE'NTION. J [from ſupervere,] Tha 


act of ſupervening. 
To SUPERVT SE. v. a. To overlook; z to _ 
ſee; to intend. Congr 
SUPERVISOR. 2 [from ſuperviſe.) Ann = 
ſeer; an inſpector, 
To SUPERVI'\ VE. v. n. ¶ ſuper and vivo, Lag 
To overlive ; to outlive Clarke, 
SUPINA'TION. 1 [ e French. ] The 
act of lying with the face upward, 
SUPINE. @. [ ſupinus, Latin. ] 
1. Lying with the face upward. Dyy4., 
2. Leaning backward with expoſure to the 
ſun. Dryden, 
— Negligent; careleſs; indolent; drowſy 
_ thoughtleſs; inartentive. Woodward 
SU'PINE./. [ ſupinum, Lat.] In grammar, a term 
ſignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. 
SUPI'NELY. J. from ſupine. ] 
1. With the face upward, 
2. Drowſily * : 5 Prin, 
SUP NENESS. / As rom iwfine,] : 
x. Poſture with the face upward. 
2. Drowlineſs; careleſſueſs; z indolence, Swift, 
SUPINITY. 5 from ſupine] | 
1. Poſture of lying with the facc upward, 
1 Dareleſſneſsz i indolence ; 7 a rn 


SUPPEDA'NEQUS. a, [ Jub and Per Lan 
Placed under the fret. Bren. 
SU/PPER. . [ſo uper, Fr. See Sur. ] The laſt 
meal of ay; the evening repaſt. Milton, 
SU” DPERLESS, 4. (rom ſupper.) W v. 
ſupper ; 3 at ni Pope. 
To SUPPL ANT. v. a. on and Planta, _ 
1. To tri up the hee 
2. To « place by fratagem ; to turn 1 
wit, 
3. o diſplace; to oyerpower ; to 2 
" away. _ Shabſpeare, 
SUPPLA'N TER. from ſupplant. ] One oy 
80085 upplauts; one that diſplaces, 
LE. a2. Heu te, French, | 
- 1. Pliant ; flexible. Milton, 
1 Vielding; ſoft ; not obſtinate. Dryden 
3. Battering ; ſawing; 1 hon 
4+ That which makes upple, 
To SU'/PPLE. v. @. 
1. To make pliant; to make ſoft: to _ 
| Acxile. | Arbat 
2. To make compliant. | 2 
To SU'PPLE. v. n. To grow ſoft; to Li 


liant. 
SUPP 'PPLEMENT. ./. ＋ ſupplementum, Latin,] 
Addition to any thing by which its defects 


are ſupplic we 5 
SUPPLEMENTAL. I a. [from ſi 415 ] 
SUPPLEMENTARY. Additiona 
as may ſupply the place of what is _ . 

: : 


SU/PPLENESS. ple, Fr. from ſeppl. 
1. 2 readineſs to take 
any form. _ Bacon, 
2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. Temple, 

SU'PPLETORY. / That which is to fill up 

Amen, 


_ Echicieucies, ; mn 


2 1 


„ 


„ — - 6 SY 1 «K 4 3 


. r 


2. To admit without proce. 


SUP 


SUPPLIANT. a. [ /appliznt, French.] Entreat- 
ing; beſeeching; precatory. 
SUPPLIANT. / {from the adjective. At 
humble petitioner.” Shakſpeare. 
SU'PPLICANT, . [ro ee ſupplicate. ] One that 
entreats or implores with great — ; 
an humble petitioner. ogers. 
To SU'PPLICATE. v. =. [ ſupplice, Latin. 
To implore ; to entreat; to petition ſubmiſ- 


the adoration of a 
Stillin 


I. Petition humbly deliv 


1. Petitionary worldip ; 
jant or petitioner. : 


» SUPPL .YY*; v. =. JSupples, Latin.] 
* To fill up as an ficiencies happen. Spen/. 
2 To give ſomething wanted ; to * z to 


afford. ryden. 
To relieve with ſomething wanted. S5. 
3 To ſerve inſtead of. : Waller. 
. To give or bring, whether OTE 
Nor. 

6. To fill any room made vacant. Dryden. 
7. To accommodate ; to furniſh. Wotton. 


SUPPLY. | Relief of want; cure of deficien- 


Corinthians. 


To SUPPORT. v. 4. [ fuppertir, — ſup- 
re, Italian. 


1. To ſuſtain; t@ prop 3 to bear up 
2. To endure any thing painful without be- 


ing overcome. Milton. 


3. To endure; to bear. Ae. 
n tinting 
SUPPORT. / 


[ ſupport, Freneb, ] 
1. AR or jowe wir dining . Cocke. 


2, Prop ; 
3. Neceſſaries of li 


4. Maintenance; ſup 


SUPPORTABLE. a, whe, French] 

Tolerable; to be en "x 1h 

SUPPO'RTABLENESS. / from „ 

: The ſtate of being to 

s POR TAN CE. 455 Fleer! 

SUPPORTA'TION. } AINTENANCE ; 
Obſolete. Sbalſpeare. 1 


PPO'RTER. /- [from ſupport. ] 
1. One that ſup 


Locke. 
2. Prop; . 


up from falling. 

3. Suſtainer ; comfarter. South, 
4. Maintainer; defender. Sontb. 
500 — a. [from Suppoſe. —— may 


de ſuppo : 3 

rc d. from'ſuppeſe. fe. | Poſition with- 

— — 14 — tion; belief. Shalſpeare. 
Te SUPPOSE. v. a. ; © Juppones Latin. 

1. To lay down without proof; to advance 
without maintaining the poſition. Loc te, 
Tillotſon. 

3. Toi e; to belle ve without examin- 

ation. oa N. ilton., 

4. To require as revives, Hale. 
SUPPOSE, /. Suppoſition ; poſition without 

oof ; unevidenced conceit. Dryden. 


[1 


* Sa 


ſively. _ 
SUPPLICA'TION. /. from ſupplicate .] 


8 = 7. (from Tele * 


8 UR 


SUPPOSI'TION. 2 en, French. ] Po- 
ſition laĩd * ee, ; imagination 
yet unproved. Tillotſon. 

SUPPOSITFTIOUS, a. [L/ H aue Latin. ] 
I. Not genuine; put by a trick into the placs 
or character belonging to another. Aliſen. 
2. Imaginary; nor real. Woodward. 

SUPPOSITYTIOUSNESS. T | from ſufpoſiti 
tieus. | State of being counterfeit. 

SUPPO'SITIVELY. ad. [from Tube! Upon 
ſuppoſition. mmong, 

SUPPO'SITORY. / J. [| ſuppoſitorium, Latin. ] A 
kind of ſolid clyſter, Arbut 

To SUPPRE'SS. ». a. \ /uppreſſus, Latin.] 

1. To cruſh; to overpower; to overwhelm; 
to ſubdue; to reduce from any ſtate of acti- 
vity or commotion. Davies. 
2. To conceal; not to tell. Broome. 
3- To keep in; not to let out, Shakſpearg. i 
SUPPRE'SSION. / | juppreion, French; . i 


fre Latin. 
4. K. act 2 ſuppreſſing. 
A Not publication. 


* 
SUPPRE'SSOR. from 1 One ae 
ſuppreſles, cruſhes, or conceals. 
To SU'PPURATE. v. a. ¶ from Fus puris, Lat.] 
To generate pus or matter. Afrbutbnat. 
To SU'PPURATE. v ». To grow to pus. 
SUPPURA'TION. / [from ſuppurate. ] 
T. The ripening or change o Kche . 
tumour into pus 5 Wiſeman. 
2. The matter ſuppurated. South. 


SU'PPURATIVE. a. I from ſufpurate.] Digeſ- 


tive; generating matter. 

Locke, SUPPUTATION. J. [ jupputation, French; ſu 7 64 
Puto, Latin. ] Reckoning; account; calcu 
tion; computation. 745 

To SUPPU'TE. v. a. [ from ſupputo, Lat.] To 
reckon ; to calculate. 


SUPRA. [Latin.] In compoſition, ſignifies 


above or 
SUPRALA/PSARY. 4. [ ſupra and lapſur, La- 
tin.] Antecedent to the fall of man. 
SUPRAVU'LGAR. @. [| ſupra and wulgar.] 


Above the vulgar. Collier. 
SUPRE'MACY. 95 — 2 Higheſt 
place; higheſt autho on of being ſu- 
Hooker. Roger "oO 


SUPREME. a. [ ſupremus, Latin. 
I. 3 in dignity; higheſt in authority. 


Hooker. Milton, 
heſt; moſt excellent. Dryden. 


u Y. ad. [from ſupreme. ] In the 
degree. Pepe. 
* 17 ſar, French. ] In compoſition, means 


or over and 
SURADDI'TION. f. [ for and addition. ] Some- 
thing added to the name. Shakſpeare. 
SU RAI. 4. ¶ from ſura, Latin. ] Being in the 
calf of the l Wiſeman, 
SU'RANCE. {7 fret ſure.] Warrant; ſecurity; 
aſſurance. 
To SURBA'TE. v. . ¶ ſo'batir, Fr.] To bruiſe 
and batter the feet with travel; to haraſs ; 
to fati ; Clarendon, 
SURBE'T.. 1 The participle pat. of ſurbate. : 


To 


8 U R Men 
Fo SURCEA'SE. v. . 0 for and eaſſer, French; SU RFELTER, % {from ſurſen.] One who 


4, Latin. riote; a gluttan Sb eg, 
1. Fo de at an end; to Rop; to ccaſe x to be SURE BIT WATER. +. ¶ forfeit and 2 —5 
na longer im uſe. | Dong. Water that cures ſurfeits. 3 
2. To leare off; ta refrain. Hogter. SURGE. /. & fwelling fea : wave rolling above 
To . 8 v. To ſtop 3 to — ta an E- general 44 of the water, Sandy, 

praſer. To. E v. 2 om /urge, Lat. To | 

SURCEA'SE. /. Cellatian; ſtop. _ Hooker. to riſe high. 1 my 5 ec 
To SURCHARGE, v. 4. Lſurcb anger, French.] SU'RGEON, C {corrupted by converfatinn 
Fo overload ; to overburden; KAvnolles. from chirurgeon. One who cures by. —— 


SURCHARGE. | ſurcharge, French; from © eration...” 
the verb. ] Overburden; more than, can be SU 9 lun, chiruggery. Tk 
well borne. £' Bftrange. SU'RGERY, - curing by manual ope- 
SURCHA'RGER. / - [ from rebate One ration. Shakſpeare 
that 2 28 SU'RGY. 4. {from forge] Riſing in bi lem. 


SURCYNGLE. J. [far and gelung Latin ] Pope, 
SU TRLILY. 4. [fram r.] In a ſurly man- 


1. A girt with w ich the burden is baun 

8 Ter gt of > cafſock.. * lere. SU RIAN S8. f (f 

4 25 a arue RL om Gl . 

SORCLE. /; 8 W A ſhoot; a _ rojencſs; four anger. my hoy” Dry 
twig ; Bren. 9 from ſerly. A ſour moroſe 


SU'RCOAT. /.*{ furcet, old Fx. A ther coat Conde, 
worn over the reſt of the dreſs... Dryden. * * from pun, ſour, Saxon } Glo- 
SURD- @. { [urtes. Latin. 5 — 2. N uncivil; ſour; ſilent- 


1. Deaf; wanting the ſenſe thawing. | Dryden. Swiſh 
2. Ugheard ; not perceived by the car. To Wh v. c. 7 fermiſe, Fr.] To ſuſ. 


' 3. Not ex preſſed by any term. 1 ſpect ; ca imagine imperfectly; to imagine 
suRIT r. [ from fa: Deafneſs, - * n certain knowledge, go Hale, 
SURE. 4. (+ ure, Fiench SURMTSE. / [ /«rmife, French. } Imperſedt 
1. G + unſailin ; Infallible; . not ian ; ſuſpicion. Hooler, Milton, 

F 2. re doome @ traitier is ſure to Le To SURMOU'NT. v. 4. [ /urmanter, French] 
1, baited. Locle. 1. To rife above. Ralayh, 
1.5 Confident ;undoubting  vertainlp know: 2 To conquer to overcome. Hayuurd. 
Den bar. . To ſurpaſs to exceed. Millan. 

4. Sale; firm; certain; are 80 KAOUNTABLE EA [from  furmourt.] 

uerable ; 

F. Firm); fable 3 not Fable tg failure. ; "ran SU'R ULLET. 72 4 Ci Lat.] A ſart of fit, 
6. Tobc SURE, Certain . Atterbury. Aiaſuurib. 
SURE. ad. [ furement, rench, ] J Cer tainly; SU'RNAME. F (rns, French.) 

without doubt; doubtleſs. Shakſpeare. 1, The name of the family; the name 
SUREFOO TED! ure and foot} Treaging which one has over and above t the Chriſtian 
& 1 77 nat 1 7 989 1 FE 4.44 en. name. lar ade 1 I 
ELV. es. | rom {ures 2. An tion a to the origim 

| 3:Cerrainly zundoubtediyzwithentdoubt &. name. een Shalſpeare. 
2. Firmly ; without hazard. To "SURNAME. + v. 4. | ſurnommer, French, 


SU RRN ESS. E Oxrtainty- Mood. from the noun.] To name by an appellz- 
SORETISHIF. .| from ſarety.] The office of tion added to the original name, Millu. 
4 furcty or bondſman; the wing oo being Te SURPA'SS, w, ns | furpaſſers Fr.] To excel; 
bound for another, ; South. to exceed; to go beyond in excellence. Shot. 
. e French. ] E .SURPA'SSING. part. 6. {from Jurp: 7 — Ex- 

* 1. C nt : een Geneſis. 4 cellent 1 ina. h1 de gree. 

2. =>... 122M] of ſtability; ſupport. Milton. 8 SU'RPLACE: V 55 «9%. 5 ſurplis, Fr. 7 
oy 3. Evidence; ratification; confixmation. 4s. cium, Lat.] e white garb which the cler. 
4. Security againft lofs or damage; ; Ecurity gy wear in Ne acts of miniſtration. Ht 
0 lor pa Shatſpeare. SU PL PLUS. * + (for and plus, Fr.] A 

4. Holtage 3 Pandſttan one that gives ſe- SURPLU'SAGE, gpernumerary part; 
Curt ity for ater. Herbert. Hmmmond. . overplus: What remains when uſci 15 ſatisſied. 
SURFACE. 24. for and face, French. * Super- - A1. Ble. 
ficies; out Newton. SU RR 8 EIT] 
To SU/RFEIT. d. A. [from ſer and faire, Fr. ] SURPRISE. 37 rp iſe, French.) 
Jo feed rn or drink to ſatiety or 1. The act of taking unwares; the ſtate o 
© ficknels. Shatſpeare. being taken ungwares. Waiten, 
8 Fo. At aa v. #. To be fed to ſatiety or 2. Sudden confuſion or perplexiey. 
3 Clarendon. Jo SURPRYSE. v. 4. ( ſurpris, French.) 
SHRED Art. Wee the * Sickneſs or 4 'To take unnwaresz to fall upon unex⸗ 


7 overfuigels, | 1 pectedly-· Hen 10 


s 


1. , 8-0” 


2 
v2 


ud 


Ny 
1. 


SUR 


4. To aſtomiſh by ſomething Wonderful. 
71 1," Eftranne. 
. To confuſe or petplex dy ſorgethiug ſud- 
dien. 5 Mutes. 
SURPRISING. part: a. Wonderful; raiſing 
ſudden wonder or concern, © Aaddiſon 
SURPRISING LY. ad. from furpriſing. | To 

a'dcgree that raifes wonder; in a manner 
that raiſes wonder. Addiſon. 
SURQUEDRY. . Overweetiing pride. Den. 
SURKEBU/T TER. / [Th law.] A fecond re- 

butter; anſwer to a rebutter. 8 
S0RKEJOVNDER. V e e, French. 

un w. ] A fecond defence of the plaintiff's 

"aRivn, oppollte to the \ rcjoinder of the 

defendant. i ö Bola y. 


7. SURRE'N DER. v. @. | ſurrendre, old Fr.] 


1. To yield up; to deliver up. Hooker. 
2. To deliver up an enemy. Fair fax. 


7 SURRE'NDER. v. u. To yield; to give 


ones {elf — | I. ooo 
— Lita } J [from the verb.] 
1, The act of yielding. Woodward. 
2. The a&t of reſiguing or giving up to an- 
other. | ___ Clareantdon. 


SURRE'PTION, / { frrnepras, Latin.] Sur- 


priſe; ſudden Realth by au unperceived in- 
; -vall h 1 , 


on. Hammond. 
SURREPTTTIO US. 4. [ ſerreptitiut, Latin. 
Done by ſtealth ; gotten or produted frau- 
dulently. i | Brown. 
SSURREPITTIOUSLY. ad. from /urreptiti- 
en.] By ftealth; fraudulently. Gov. of T. 
To SURROGATE. v. v. C ſarrego, Latin. ] To 
ut into the place of another. : 

8URROGATE. . ſurrogutus, Latin.] A 


deputy; a delegate; the deputy of an ec- , 


cheſiaſtical jud 


| SURROGA'TION . Tſurreg atio, Lat.] The 


ad of putting in another's place. 

N SURROUND. v. 4. Lr tondre, French. ] 
To environ; to encompaſs; to cnclof. on 
all ſides. Milton. 


SURSO'LID /. [In algebra. ] The fourth mul- 
tiplication or power of any number what- 


80 7 taken as the root. Tirevoux. 
0 0. g. { French. ] A large cot worn 
over all Gch | a Pritt. 
T7 SURVE NE. v. a. ſarvenier, Fr.] To ſu- 
pervene; to come as an addition. Harvey. 
To SURVE'Y. v. 4. ¶ /urveoir, old French. | 
1. To overlook ; to have under the view 
E457 . Ailiitwn. Duiban- 
2. To overſce as one in authority. 


FORE view as examining. Dryden. 
VE * 7 {from the verb.] 
. 1. View; proſpet. Dryden. 


2. Superintendence. 

11 Meufur ation. 
SURVEY OR. 7 Crom fang. = 
i An overſcer; one. placed to ſuperintend 

others, - 1 88 Dao. 


. A meaſurer of land. Arbuibust. 


SURVEY'O&SHIP. / [from rv. The 


ber of a furveyor. 


SUSC pr IVE. a. [from ſuſceptus, * 


- SUSCT'PIENCY. J. [from /uſcipient.} Rece 


SUS 


* SURVTEW, v. 4. | ſurveoir, old French 1 * 
To dverlook; to have in view. 8 100206 

To SURVIV E. N. ſupervivo, Latin. q ff 1 * | 
1. 'To kve after the death of another. Deus, 1 


2. To hive after any thing. Ws. 
3. To remain alive. Popes, 
Tc SURVIVE. 2. 4. To outlive. Bhob/prure. 


SURVPVER. from furvive.] One who 
ontlives another. Denham. Sæta r. 
SURVI'VERSHIP. Y from furviver.] The 
ſtate of outliving another, Aytife. 1 
SUSCEPTIBULITY, / [from fuſceptible.4 Wi 
Quality of admitting; tendeney to admit. 


= Due, 

SUSCE'PTIBLE. a. \ ſ»/z-ptible, Fr.] Capable WM 

of admitting ; diſpaſed to admit. Locle. 
SUSCEFTION. , Lſſchtas, Latin. ] Act E 

takin | Aylife. 

4 atin. } 

Capable to admit. Watts. 


r yo 


tion: admiſſion. „ 
SUSCIPIENT, /. | ſuſcipiens, Latin. ] One w- Ww 
takes; one that admits or receives. ___ 
To SU/SCTTATE. IV. N. ¶ fuſciter, French; ſuf 
cite, Latin. } To rouſe; to excite. Brown. 
SUSCITATION /. ſeſcitation, Fr. from Ju/- 843 
citate. | The act of rouſing or exciting. | hp 
To SUSPE'CT. . g. , 1 | 14 
1. To imagine with a degree of fear and 
jealouſy what is not known. MNMiln. i 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. Locke. 
3. To hold uncertain; to doubt. AH. A 
To SUSPE/CT. v. ». To imagine guilt. Shak. i 
SUSPE'CT. part. a | ſuipet?, French. ] Doubt 1 
ful. Glanville, 
SUSPE'CT, ſ. Suſpicion. Obſolete. Srl. 
To SUSPE!ND.-v. a. ¶ Ja ſpendre, French; fuf- 
Pendo, Latin. ] = | 
1. To hung; to make to hang by any thing. 
ne, i 
2. To made'to depend upon. Tillotſon. WY 
3. To interrupt; to make to ſtop for 2 
time. | Denhans. 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 
| 3 Shakſpeare. Fairfax. 
5. To debar for a time from the execution 
of an office or enjoyment of revenue. 


g Su; ” 13 

SUSPENSE. y. | Hale, Latin.] 1 ; 
1, Uncertainty; delay of certainty or de- 
termination. ho Hooker. Locle. 
2. A& of withholding the judgment. Locke. 


3. Stop in the midſt ef two oppolites. Pope. ll 
Milton, TY 


SUSPE NSE. a. |. ſu{penſu:, Latin. 
1. Held from proceeding. va 
2. Held in doubt; held in expectation. Mitel 
SUS PENSION. LHßenſion, French; kram ji 


— —— 
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Jujpend.) 3 1 
I. Act of making to hang on any thing. 1 TY 
2. Act of making to depend on any thing. = 
3. Act of delaying. man 
4. Act of withholding or balaneing th 
judgment. a | WT” , Greu Nl . 
Interruption; temporary erſſation. 

. | ITUP E ay 32% $ Cirendouli 1 
| S8 


S WA 


fenſus, Lat.] That by which a thing han 


imagine ill. 
SUSPFCLOUSLY. ad. [from ſuſpicious. 
1. With ſuſpicion. { 1 


SUSPICIOUSNESS. /:. 
Tendency to ſuſpicion. 


deep. | ; 
To SUSPTRE. v. a. f ſſpiro, Latin.] 
x. To ſigh; to fetch the breath deep. 


begin to breathe. _ EF 
To S STAIN. V. . [ ſuftineo, Latin. ] 
x. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 


3. To maintain; to keep. 
4. To help; to relieve; to aſſiſt. 
* 0 


7. To ſuffer; to bear as infliced. 


SUSTAINABLE. a. q 7 
eis. That may be ſuſtained. 
8 SUSTAINER. / from fuftain.] 

1. One that props; one that ſupports. 
2. One that ſuffers; a ſufferer. Chapman. 
SU'STENANCE. /. ¶ fouftenance, Tn, 
1. Support; maintenance. Audiſan. 
2. Neceſſaries of life; victuals. Temple. 
SUSTENTA'TION. / {from juflento, Latin.) 
1. Support; preſervation from falling. 


2. Uſe of victuals. Brown. 
3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. Bacon. 
SUSURRA”FION. / | from fufurro, Latin.] 
it Whiſper ; foft murmur. 

= SUTLER. / | ſereler, Dutch; ſudler, Germ.) 
Aman that proviſions and liquor in a 
camp. | Dryden. 
Wi SU'TURE. , [ ſutura, Latin. ] | 
1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, par- 
ticularly wounds. | Sharp. 
2. A particular articulation : the bones of 
die cranium are joined one to another by 
| four futures. 4 Duincy. 
SWAB / — Swediſh.] A kind of mop 

to clean floors. 1 | 

7 SWAB. . a. [rpebban, Saxon. ] To clean 
4 with a mop. | l. 
WESWA'BBER. / | fwabber, Dutch. ] A ſweeper 
of the deck. Des 
To» SWADDLE: v. 4. Lei Saxon. 
. To fwathe; to bind in clothes, gene- 


2. Liable to ſuſpicion; giving reaſan to To SWAG. v. n. 
Hooker. Brown. down by its wei 


- _tumultuouſly proud. 

WA'GGERER. /. {from ſragger.] A bluſ- 

terer; a bully; a turbulent noily fellow, 

SUSPIRA'TION. / [ /uſdiratio, from ſuſpiro. 5 Shalſpeare, 
Latin. ] Sigh; act of fetching the breath SWA'GGY, a. {from ſwag. ] Depen 

More. weight. 


2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. Sidney. 
[from ſuſdicious.] 8 

Sidney. 
'2. It ſeems in Shatſpcare to mean only, to 


2. To ſupport ; to keep from ſinking under 
evil. i Holder. Tillotſon. 


Davies. 


Boyle. 6 


| SW A 
| $USPENSORY. a. [ ſy/penfoire, French; he rafly uſed of binding new-bora childrey, 
| 88. 


| ay. 2. To beat; to cudgel. Hudibra. 

SUSPICION. / ¶ fuſpicio, Latin.] The at of SWADDLE. { {from the verb.] Clothes 
ſuſpecting; imagination of fomething ill bound round the body. Addiſon, 

| without proof. g ä Milton. SWA DDLINGBAND. ) / from ſwaddle.] 
| SUSPYCIOUS. @. nin Latin.) SWA'DDLINGCLOTH, Cloth wrapped 
. Inclined to ſuſpect; inclined to imagine SWA'DDLINGCLOUT. round a new. 
il without proof. Swift. . born child. Sidney. Shakſpeare, 


bluſter; to bully; to 


SWAIN. / [rpatn, Saxon and Runick.] 
I. A young man. Spenſer, 
2. A country ſervant employed in huſband- 
| Shalſpeare. 


ry. 
.3- A paſtoral youth. Pope. 


More. SWAINMOTE. 4 A court touching matters 


of the foreſt, kept by the charter of the 
foreſt thrice in a year. Cotwel. 


To SWALE. Io. =. | lan, Saxon, te 
To SWEAL. kindle) "To waſte or blaze 


| Sbalſpeare. away; to melt: as, the candle ſwales. 
F. To bear; to endure. Milton. SWA'LLET. ſ. Among the tin miners, 
6. To bear without yielding. Waller. water breaking in upon the miners at their 


work. 


Shatſpeare. SWA'LLOW. , [ppalepe, Saxon. ] A mall 
able, French; from 


bird of paſſa 
lies hid and fleeps in the winter. 


„or, as ſome ſay, a bird that 
More, 


To SW'/ALLOW. ©. a. [rpelgan, Saxon; 


ſwelgen, Dutch. ] i 

1. To take down the throat. Locke, 
2. To receive without examination. Locke. 
3. To engroſs; to appropriate. Pope. 


4. To abſorb; to take in; to fink in any 
. abyſs; to engulph. | Sbalſpeare, 
5. To occupy, Locle. 
6. To ſeize and waſte. Thomſon, 


7. To engroſs; to engage completely. ſz. 
SWA'LLOW. /, [from the verb.] The 
throat; voracity. South, 
SWA'LLOWTAIL. / A ſpecies of "ow 
| 5 acon. 
SWA'LLOWWORT. /. A plant. 
SWAM. The preterite of tim. 
SWAMP. / { framp, Swediſh.] A marſh; 2 
bog; a fen. | 
SWA'MPY. a. [ from ſwamp. ] Boggy ; fenny. 
ä ä Thomſon, 
SWAN. /. * n, Saxon; ſuan, Daniſh; 
Feeaen, Dutc! ] large waterfowl, that 
has a long and very ſtraight neck, and is 
very white, excepting when it is young. 
Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, 
which, is like that of a gooſe. Swan, ule 
wings like ſails, ſo that they are driven 
along in the water. It was conſecrated to 
Apollo, - becauſe it was ſaid to ſing me- 
lodiouſty when it was near expiring bY 


Sands, 


Een. Saxon.] To ſink 
ght; to hang heavy. Oyway. 
To SWA! GGER. v. . peda, Saxon. | To 

turbulently and 
Tillotſon, Collier. 


dent by its 
YOWN, 
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| trafition generally received, but fabulous, 
Ps Calmet. 


eWA/NSKIN. / [ froan and ftin.] A kind of 


flannel. 3 
125 ad, Haſtily; with haſty violence; as, 


he did it ſwap. 
7, SWAP. b. a. To exchange; to ſwop. 
$WARD. 1 [ fweardy Swediſh.] 

1. The ſkin of bacon. 


3. The ſurface of the ground. if Philips. 


WARE. The preterite of /-vear. 

SWARM. /. | Ppeamun, Saxon; /everm, Dut. ] 

1. A great body or number of bees or other 
ſmall animals. | _ Dryden. 
2. A multitude ; 3 crowd. Shatſpeare. 


7% SWARM. „. n. [Freanman, Saxon. 


fwermen, Dutch. : 
I. To riſe as becs in a body, and quit the 
A Dryden. Gay. 
2, To appear in multitudes; to crowd; to 
; throng. p Milton. 
3. To be crowded; to be overrun; to be 
thronged. 5 V Hobel. 
4 To breed multitudes. 
SWART, a. ¶ Inc arts, Gothicle, 8 
SWARTH. f Saxon ; ſrvart, Dutch. ] 
I. Black; darkly brown; tawny. Spenſer. 
. [In Milten.} Gloomy ; malignant. 
7 SWART, v. 2. | from the noun. ] To black- 
en; to duc. Brown. 
SWARTHILY. a. {from fwarthy. ] Blackly ; 
duſkily ; tawnily. 
SWA'RTHINESS. / [ from ſwarthy.] Dark- 
neſs of complexion; tawnineſss. 
SWA'RTHY. a. [See Swan. | Dark of com- 
plexion; black; duſky ; tawny. X . 
WASH. / [A cant word.] A figure, whoſe 
circumference is not round, but oval; and 
whoſe mouldings lie not at right angles, but 
oblique to the axis of the work. Moxon. 
WASH. / ¶ from the verb.] Impulſe of water 


flowing with violence. Di8. 
To SWASH, v. n. To make a great clatter or 
noiſe. | Shakfpeare. 


WASHBUCKLER, I / [from /waſb.] 
O 


SWA'SHER. ne who makes 
a ow of valour or force. Shakjpeare. 
WATCH. J. A ſwath. ; Tuſſer. 


SWATH. ſ. | feeade, Dutch. ] 5 
L A line ot graſe cut dowu by the mower. 


x * | Mortimer. 
| 2, Acontin quantity. Shakſpeare. 
3 A band; a fillet, | 2 
„S WATHE. ». a. To bind as a child with 
bands and rollers. | Abbot. Prior. 


Te WAY, v. 4. [/chweben, German, to 


| Move, ] r 3 3 
l. To wave in the hand; to move or wi 
müßt © Spenſer, 
2 To biafs; to direct to either ſide. Sal. 

inſſuence. 

NAT. „„ 


ane e 
nenne. ahn of any eee 
r 


oe Bacon. 


. To have weight; to have infiuence, Hool 


Milton. 


3. o move with a long reach. 
SWEEP. / from the verb. ] 

. Te govern; to rule; to overpower; to 
', . Milton. Drygen, 


SW E 


. To bear rule ; to govern. Million. 


SWAT. / [trom the verb.] 


1. The ſwing or ſweep of a weapon. Milton. 
2. Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


| Sbakſpeare, 
3. Power; rule; dominion. Hooker. 
4. Influence; direction. Dryden. 


To SWEAR. v. u preterite ſwore or fare. 


3 paſſ. /zcorn. L peſtlan, Sax. frueeren, 
utch. i 
1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power ; to utter 
an oath, Tickell, 
2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. Peach, 
3. To give evidence upon oath. Shatfþeare. 
4. To obteſt the great name profanely. Till. 
To SWEAR. v. a. | 


1. To put to an oath. Dryden. 
2. To declare upon oath. 
3. To obteſt by an oath. Shalſpeare. 


SWEARER. / [from ſwear.] A wretch 
who obteſts the great name wantonly and 
profanely. Herbert. Swift. 

SWEAT. J. [ppeaz, Sax. feet, Dutch. 

1. The matter cvacuated at the pores by 
heat or labour. Beyle. 
2. Labour; toil ; drudgery. Denham. 
3. Evaporation of moiſture. Mortimer. 

To SWEAT. 2. n. preterite ſweat, ſeveated, 
8 paſſ. ſcveaten. from the noun.] 

I. To be moiſt on the body with heat or 
labour. Shatſpeare. Corley. 

2. To tail; to labour; to drudge. Muller. 


3. To emit moiſture. Mortimer. 
To SWEAT. v. a. 
1. To emit as ſweat. Dryden. 


2. To make to ſweat. - 
SWEATER. „ [from fzeeat.] One that 
ſwcats, or makes to [weat. ; 
SWEATY. a. | from ſweet. ] 7 
I, Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 


: Miltog. 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat. Sr. 
3. Laborious; toilſome. Prior. 


To SWEEP. v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. /zv-pe. 
Trapan, Saxon.) | | | 
I. To drive away with a beſom. 

2. Lo clean with a beſom. Lute. 
3. To carry with pomp. Cbabſpeart. 
4. To driye or carry off with celerity and 
violence, Knolles, Fenton. 
5. To paſs over with celerity and force. 
6. To rub over. Derya. 
7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroxe. Pepe. 


7 SWEEP, v. a. 


1. To paſs with violenee, tumult, or ſwift- 
neſs. : 4 | Shakpeare. 
2. To paſs wi:h-pomp; to paſs with an 
equal motion. 2 dhutſpeare. 
Dryden. 


1. The act of ſweeping. REES. 
2. The compaſs of any violent or continued 
Shen. 3 + © Philipe, 

3. Violent deſtruction. Srbunt. 
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SWEEPER. 


SWEEPINGS. J. [from feeeep.] That which 


is ſwept away. Swift 
SW EE/PNET. / ¶ /vcep and net.] A net that 


takes in a great compals. Camden. 


SWEEPSTAKE. (V and fake. } A man 
that wins all. Soausſpeare. 
SWEE'PY. „ {from fweep.} Paſſing with 
great ſpeed and violence over a great com- 
pals at once. Dryden. 
SWEET. 4. {ppete, Saxon ; ſeet, Dutch 

1. Pleaſing to any ſenſe, atts. 
2. Luſcious to the taſte | Dawies. 

3- Fragrant to the ſinell. Walton. Gay. 
4. Melodious to the ear. Valler. 
3. Beautiful to the eye. Shat/pcare. 

6. Not alt. Aaron. 

7. Not ſour. Bacon. 

8. Mild; ſoft; gentle. Aſilton. Weller. 
9. Grateful; plcaſing. Dryden. 


10. Not Male; not ſtinking: as, tat weat 
is ſweet. WY, 3 


SWEET. /. . 


SWEE'TBREAD. , The pancreas of the calf. 
f Harvey. Swift. 
SWEE'TBRIAR. . | fruect and briar.] A 
fragrant ſhrub. 8 acon. 
SWEE'TBROONI / An herb. Ainſworth. 
SWEE'TCICELY, /. [myrrbzs, Latin] A 
plaut. tier. 
To SWEE'TEN. v. a {from Fivect.] 
1. To make ſweet. _ Swift. 
2. To make mild or kind. South. 
g. To make leſs painful. Aaddiſos. 
4. To palliate; to reconcile. L' Eftrange. 


5. To make grateful or pleaſing. 
| | a Ben Bee 
6. To ſoften; to make delicate. Dryden. 


To SWEE'TEN. v. a. To grow ſweet. Bacon. 
SWEE'TENER /. | from /wceten. ] 


things tenderly. Swift. 
2. That which contemperates acrimony. 
Temple. 


lover or miſtreſs 
SWEE TIN G. /. { from feet. } 
I. A ſweet luſcious apple. 
2. A word of endearment. 


ſweet 
SWEETLY. ad. 


manner; with ſweetneſs. 


cacies made of fruits preſerved with ſugar. 


ners; mildneſs of aſpect. Si 


from fiueqp. ] One that Fweeps. SWEE'TWILLOW. / Gale or Datch myrtle, 


To SWELT. ». n. To puff in ſweat. Saſs 


1. One that palliates; one that repreſents 


SWEE'THEART. / [ feoret and heart } A 
 Shabſpeare. Cleaveiand. 


Aſcham. 
Shalſpeare. 
SWEE'TISH.. 2. {from fweet.j Some what 


from frucet.] In a ſweet 
| | Swift. 
SWEE'TMEAT.. C. L freeect and meat. ] Deli- 


2 Wo Locle. 
SWEE'TNESS. .. [from ſweet.] The quality 
of being ſweet in any of its ſcuſes; fragrance; 
melody: luſciouſneſs; del:ciouincſs; agree- 
ableneſs; delightfulneſs ; gentleneſs of man- 

SWEE'TWILLIAM. J A plant; a ſpecies of SWII. 
. | Wl wer. . 8 * > o 


8 WI 


Mill 
To SWELL. v. u. participle paſt ler. 
run 3 Seve al. ſwollen, 
1. Io grow bigger; to . 
| exten 4 — 3 to grow ing; 
2. To tumiſy by obſtruction, at: 
ar * 
4. To look big. Z 8 bai 1 


5. To protuberate. 


6. To riſe into arrogance; to be did 
7. To be inflated with anger. 7 


8. To grow upon the vi 
titel, © > Sion 
I. To cauſe to rife or increaſe; to make 
tumid. bal penn. 
2. To aggravate ; to heighten. Atlylun, 
3. To raiſe-to arrogance. Clarenda, 
eb wg J. [from the verb.] Extenſion d 
SWELLING. / from Vell. gen 
1. Morbid tumour. 
2. Protuherance; prominence. 
3. Effort for a vent. 


Blackmor,, 
N. ewlcn, 
Taile, 


To SWE LTER. v. z. To be painted with 
heat. Malus. 
To SWE'LTER. v. 4. To parchs or dry up 
317 heat. Bently, 
TRT. a, from feclter. } Suffocaty 
with heat. £ "Mm 
SWEPT. The participle and preterite d 
feep. | 
To SWERD. v. n. To breed a green turf, 
Mortimer, 
To SWERVE. v. n. | feoerven, Saxon a 
Dutch. ] 3 
1. To wander; to rove. Dryda, 
2. To devidte; to depart from rule, cab 
tom, or duty. Hacker. Common Pray: 
3. To ply; to bend. Malu. 
4. To climb on a narrow body. Du 
SWIFT. a. [ ppife, Saxon. ] | 
I. Moving far in a ſbort time; quic 
fleet; ſpeedy; nimblc ; rapid. u 
2. Ready; prompt. Mila, 
SWIFT. /. | from the quickneſs of their light 
1. A bird like a ſwallow ; 9 
. rum 
2. The current of a ſmall ſtream. Mal 
SWYFTLY. ed. [ from jwi/t. ] Fler tly ; nt 
ly; nimbly. | Bacon. Pris 
SWTFTNESS. /. [ from ſeift.] Speed; lin 
bleneſs ; rapiuity ; quickuels : veloeny; © 
—_—_-.. Dentage 
To SWIG. 2. n. [ ſcoiga, Iſlandick. ] To di 
by large draughts. 8 
% IE“ OO { pilgan, Saxon. 
1. To-drink la irouly 2,68" V. 
2. To walh; to drench. © - i 
C 
SWILL. / [from the verb.] Driok, t 
ouſly 1 8 Ae 
EER. , [from ill.] A 19:9 
„ . , ; as Sg 


* 


drink 


2 


50 


. greatly, 
| 70 SWINGLE, ». „. 


"SW I 


75 SWIM. v. u. preterite feram, fevom, or 


5 imman, Sax. ſwwemen, Dutch. | 
1. T0 Allen the water; Zo to fink. Bacon. 
2, To move progreſlively in the water by 
the motion of the limbs. | Kno'les. 
To be conveyed by the ſtream. Dryden. 
4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizzy 
motion. > Smith. 
5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. Dryd-n. 
6. To be floated. Adil, n. 
5. To have abundance of any quality; to 
flow in any thing. f : Ad liſon. 
1 SWIM. » 2. To paſs by ſwimming. Dryd. 
Su 1. / [from the verb.] The bladder of 
fiſhes by which they are ſupported in the 
water. b > Crew, 
SUMMER. /. [from feoim.] 
1. One who ſwims. ; Bacon. 
2. The fevimmer is ſituated in the fore legs 
ofa horſe, above the knees, and upon the 
inſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of 
the hind legs, a little below the hum: this 
rt is without hair, and reſembles a piece 
of hard dry horn. Farrier's Die. 
SWIMMINGLY. ad. | from ſwimminy.}] 
Smootkly ; without obſtruction. Arbulbnot. 
SWINE. / [ppin, Saxon; /n, Dutch. ] A 
hog; a pig-. Sbalſpeare. Tope. 
SW INEBREAD. ſ. A kind of plant; truffles. 
SWINEHERD. / [y pin and hy nd, Saxon. } 
A keeper of hogs. Broome, 
SWINEPIPE. / A bird of the thruſh kind. 
To SWING. v. n. Fpingan Saxon. | 
1, To wave to and fro hanging looſely. Boyl-. 
2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 
To SWING. v. a. preterite tung, ſwung. 
1, To make to play looſely on a ſtring. 
2. To whirl round in the air. Milten. 
3. To wave looſely. Dryden. 
SWING. /. | from the verb.) 
1, Motion of any thing hanging looſcly. Loc. 
2. Aline on which any thing hangs looſe. 
4. Influence or power of a body put in mo- 
tion. | Brown, 
4 Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty. Chapman. 
J. Unreſtrained tendency. Glanville. South, 
To SWINGE. v. a. [Ppingan, . 
1. Towhip; to 8 to puni 
2. To move as a laſh, Shatkſpeare. Milton. 
SWINGE. / [from the verb.] A ſway; a 
lweep of any thing in motion. Waller. 
SWINGEBUCKLER. . Linge and buciler.] 
; A bully ; a man who pretends to fears of 
m. Sbalſpeare. 


| WINGER, / [from ſeoing.] He who ſwings; 


a hurler. 
SWI'NGING. . [ from ſwinge.] Great; huge. 
| | L' Eftrange. 
SWINGINGLY. ad. [from feoinging. ] Vaſtly; 


| wif t, 
. [from fwing.] | 
| to wave hangirg. 
. To wing for pleaſure. _ EY 
WINISH. a. [from fine } Befitting ſwine z 
reſembling ſwine ; groſs; brutal. Milton. 


fSWINK. v, 1. Pplncan, Saxon.] To la- 


1. To dangle ; 


8 


bour; to toil; to drudge. 


Spenſer, 

To SWINK. ». a. To overlabour. Milton. 
SWINK, / | ypinc, Saxon. ] Labour; toil ; 
drudgery. Ob olete. Spenſer, 


SWITCH. / A ſmall flexible twig. Ai an. 
To SWITCH. v. &. | from the noun. ] To laſh; 


j Chapman. 
SWIVEIL. /. Something fixed in another body 


to jerk. 


ſo as to turn round in it. 
SWO'BBER. /. See SwakkEk.] 
1, A ſweeper of the deck. 


dentally uſed in betting at che game of whiſt. 
sw O/ 5 
SWOLN, I The participle pall of ſwell, 


SWOM. The preterite of ſwim. 
To SWOON. v. ». 
ſuffer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenfitiong 
to faint, Bacon. Pricy, 


SWOON. from the verb.] A lipothymy;, 


a fainting fit, 


To „WOOP. v. a. { I ſuppoſe formed from the 
ſound. | 


„ lie by falling at once, as a hawk 


upon his prey. Dryden. 
2. To prey upon; to catch up. Glanville. 


SW OOP. / | from the verb.] Fall of a bird of 
prey upon his quarry. L' Eftrange. 
7% SWOP. v. a. Jo change; to exchange ong 
thing for another. , Dryden. 
SWORD. / | ppeopd, Sax. freerd, Dutch.) 
I. A Weapon uſed either in cutting or 
thruſting ; the uſual weapon of fights hand 


to hand. Broome. 
2. Deſtruction by war. Deuteronomy. 
3. Vengeauce of juſtice, Dryden. 
4. Emblem of authority, Hudi erat. 


SWO RDED. 4. from ſtrd.] Girt with a 


ſword. Milton. 
SN ORDER. /. ſrom ſvord.] A eut· throat 3 


a ſoldier: in contempt. Shakſpeare. 
SWO/RDFISH. / A fiſh with a long ſharp 
bone iſſuing from his head. Spenſer. 


SWO'RDGRASS. /. A kind of ſedge; gla- 
der, Ainſworth, 
SWO'RDKNOT. , { fword and #not.] Ri- 
band tied to the hilt of the ſword. Pope. 
SWO'RDLAW.Ff. Violence; the law by which 
all is yielded to the ſtronger. Milton, 
SWO'RDMAN. ſ. | ſword and man.] Sol- 
dier; fighting man. Sha eſpeure. 
SWO RD PLAYER. f. | fword and play.] 
Gladiator; fencer. | Hahewill, 
SWORE. The preterite of ſwear. 
SWORN. The participle paſſive of wear. 


SWUM. The preterite and participie paſſive 


of froim. 25 
-SWUNG. The preterite and participle paſſive 
of ſwing. 
SYB, a. | properly ; Fb, Saxpn. ] Related 
by — a Spen ſer. 
SY'CAMINE. 9 
SY'CAMORE. 37 Hs goat 


SY/COPHANT. /. | uxopailng.] A talebearer ; 
a makebate; a malicious paralite, =gJoputh, 
5 N N To 


Dryden, 


2. Four privileged cards that are only inci» 


Swifts 


[ ap punan, Saxon. ] To 
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SY'LLOCISM.. / 


8 YM 
7 SY'COPHANT. v. =. [oux:$ailiv.] To 
play the ſycophant. Gov. of the Tongue. 
SYCOPHA'N TICK. . from /vco: bart. | Tale 
bearing: miſchievoufly officious. 
To SYCOPHANTIZE. v. ». [from H co- 
Pbant. To play the talebearer. Dict. 
SYLLA'BICAL «2. from /y//ab/e.] Relating 
to ſyllables; confiting of ſyllables. 


+ SYLLA'BICALLY. ad. | from {y//abiral.] In a 


ſyllabical manner. 

SVLLXVBICK. a. | fyllabi7re, French; from 
ylluble.] Relating to ſyllables. | 

SY'LLABLE. , fe. 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the 
help of one vowel, or one articulation. 

older, 
2. Any thing proverbially conciſe. Sha 

To SY'LLABLE. v 4. [from the noun. ] 
To utter; to pronounce; to articulate. 
Not in uſe. Milton. 

SY!'LLABUB. / [rightly SiLLa8vs, which 
ſee. ] Milk and acids. Beaumont. 

SY'L.LABUS. / | evanat3;.} An abſtract; a 
compcndium containing the heads of a diſ- 
courſe. 

Cc ονν,Ei¾be. An argu- 
ment compoſed of three propoſitions: as, 
every man thinks; Peter is a man, therefore 
Peter thinks. 

SYLLOGUSTICAL. Ne. | -vXMoyicints. | Re 

SYLLOGI'SFICK. | lating to a fviiogiſm; 
conſiſting of aſyllogiſm. I atts. 

SYLLOGYFSTICALLY. aa. from ſv#oi/i:ca!. | 

In the form of a ſyllogiſm. «Locke. 

To SYLLOGIZE. v. n. | 5:Moyiten.} To 
reaſon by ſyllogiſm. Waits. 

SY'LVAN. 3. | better ſlvan.] Woody ; ſhady; 

relating to woods. ilton. 

SY'LVAN. , fglvain, French. ] A wood- 
god, or ſatyr. - Pope. 

SY!MBOL. / [ ſymbol, French; c . 
I. An abſtract; a compendium; a com- 

prehenſive form. | Baker. 
2. A type; that which comprehends in its 
figure a repreſentation of ſomething elſe. 

5 | Brown. Addiſon. 

SYMBOLICAL. a. [ opens. | Repreſen- 

tative; typical; expreſſing by ſigns; com- 
prehending ſomething more than itſelf. 
Brown. Taylor. 

SYMBO'LICALLY. ad. | from fymiolical.} 

'— Typically; by repreſentation. Taylor, 

SYMBOLIZA'TION ,/. | from Hub.] The 

act of ſymbolizing; repreſentation ; re- 

ſemblance. 8 Broten. 
To SY/MBOLIZE. v. . from Hub.] To 
have ſomething in common with another 

by repreſentative qualities. Bacon. South, 
To SY'MBOLIZE. v. a. To make repreſenta- 
tive of ſomething. Bron. 


SYMME'TRIAN. /. {free ſymmetry. ] One 


- eminently ſtudious of proportion. Sidney, 
SYMME TRICAL. a. firom ſymmetry. ] Pro- 
portionate; having parts well adapted to 


Fach other. | 
SY'MMETRIST, / [from He] One 


very ſtudious or obſervant of proportion, 


SY/ MMETR Y. ſ. Tow and [4£7-01, | 2 
tation of parts to each other; e 
harmony; agreement of one part to an. 
other. Donne. Hryden 

SY MPATHE'TICAL,-Y a. | fympathering; 

SYMPATHE'TICK. } Fr. | Having mu- 
tual ſenſation; being affected by what hap- 

pens to the other; feeling in conſequence of 
what another feels. 


Ro: 
o common. 


SYMPATHE'TICALLY. ad. [from ſympa- 


therick. | With ſympathy ; in conſequence of 
ſympathy. 

To SY! MPATHIZE. v. ». Y | ſympathiſer, Fr. 
from Sympathy. | To feel with another; to 
feel in conſequence of what another ſeel;- 
to fecl mutually. Ailton. Fas 


SY'MPATHY. f. | 2vurader.] Fellow feel. 


ing; mutual fenſibility ; the quality of be- 
ing affeted by the affection of another. 

South. Locke, 

SYMPHO'NIOUS. a. [from jy-phory. | Har. 

monious; agreeing in ſound. Milton, 


. SYMPHONY. / [ dy and $9209, ] Concert of 


inſtruments; harmony of mingled ſounds, 
SY/MPHYSIS. f g Mollon. Dryden. 

J. | aw and ꝙ .] Symphyji is 
uſed of thoſe bones which 2 he 
diſtinct, but after ſome years unite and 
conſolidate into one bone. Wiſeman, 

SYMPO'S!'ACK. a. | oupuroziaxd;.] Relating » 
to merry-makings. Arbathut. 
SY/MPTOM. /. cαν !. 

1 Something thnt happens concurrently 
wich ſomething elſe, not as the original 
cauſe, nor as the neceſſary effect. Blackmore, 
2. A ſign; a token Sift, 

SYMPTOMA'TICAL. Ja. from ſympton.] 
SYMPTOMA'TICK. Happening con- 
currently or occaſionally. MWiſenan. 

SYMPTOMA'TICALLY. ad. [from Huf. 
matical. | In the nature of a ſymptom. / 

SYM. AGO GICAL. a. [ irom ſynagogue. | Per · 
taining to a ſynagogue, 

SY'NAGOGUE. /. | vr2y09h. ] An afſembly 
of the Jews to worſhip. Goſpel, 

SYNALEPHA. { | guwanaqh. | A contrace 
tion or extenſion of a ſyllable in Latin verie, 
by joining together two vowels in the 
ſcanning or cutting off the ending vowel: 
as, ill ego. Th" eternal ſnows. Dryden, 

SYNARTHRO'SIS. f eb, and 2;&giv.] A 
cloſe conjunction of two bodies Wiſe 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS. . EMT and arte. | 
Syncbondrojis is an union by griitles ot the 
ſternon to the ribs. Mi nu. 

SYNCHRO/NICAL. a. [ov and Nic. 

Happening together at the ſame time. Hal. 

SVNCHRONISM. / Led and zb.] Con. 
currence of events happening at the ſams 

time. J Halz, 
$Y'NCHRONOUS. a. [br and g. Hap: 


3 pening at the ſame time. 73 Arbutbntt 
2 E. / | I 
SY'NCOPE. / | oupRoTY J fer 


* Fainting Ut. 2. Cone 


SYN 


_ -fure. 


: SYNNEURO'SIS. / [ebe and vg] The 


2. Contraction of a word by cutting off 
rt in the middle. | 
SY/NCOPIST. /. | from ſyncope. ] Coutractor 
of words. 
YL SYNDICATE. v. a. [oy and din. To 
judge; to paſs judgement on; to cen- 
Not in uſe. Hatewwill, 
SYNDROME. | ewgq3. ] Concurrent ac- 
tion; concurrence. Glanwille, 
SYNECDOCHE. J. { oureaToxd. A figure by 
which part is taken for the whole, or the 
whole tor part. Taylor. 
SYNECDO/CHICAL. a. [ from Synecdoche. ] 
Expreſied by a ſynecdoche; implying a 
ſynecdoche. ole. 


connexion made by a ligament. Wiſeman. 


SYNOD. / Cc. 


1. An aſſembly, particularly of eccleſiaſ- 
ticks. Sbalſpeare. Cleaueland. 
2. Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. Crafs, 


'NODAL. : 
XODICAL. 28 [ " + py Fr. from 6 
med. 


SYNO'DICK. 
1. Relating to a ſynod; tranſacted in a 
ſynod. | Stilling fleet. 


2. Reckoned from one conjunction with 


the ſun to another. Locke. 
SYNO'DICALLY. ad. from ſvnodical.] By 
the authority of a fynod or publick afſembly, 
| ; Saunderſon, 
SYNO'NYMA. T [Lat. ]. Names 
which ſignify the ſame thing. | 
To SYNO'N YMISE. v. a. | from ſynonyma.] 
To expreſs the ſame thing in difterent 
words. Camden. 
SYNO'NYMOUS. . | ſynonyme, French; 
come, ] Expreſſing the fame thing by 
different words. Hentiey. 
SINO'NYMY. / {| amorue. ] The quality of 
— by different words the ſame 
n 


SYNOPSIS. / [ ovvollig. ] A general view; all 


the parts brought under one view. 
SYNOPTICAL, 4. | from ſyzopfis.] Aﬀord- 


Spectator, 


SYS 


ing a view of many parts at once. Evelyn. 
SYMN LA CTICAL. a. | from fyntaxis, Lat.) 
I. Conjoiued ; fitted to each other. 
2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech. 
SY'NTAX. 3 
SYNTA'XIS. | J [oirratus ] 
I. A ſyſtem; a number of things joined 
together, Glanwille, 
2. That part of grammar which teaches 
the conſtruction of words. Swift. 


SYN THE'SIS. / [ o3rberi.] The act of join- 


ing: oppoſed to analyſes. Newton. 
SYNTHETICE. 2. (ebiberixeg.] Conjoining 3 
compounding ; forming compoſition: op- 
oled to analytich, Watts. 
SY'PHON. /. | properly ſibon; aupor. ] A 
tube; a pipe. Mortimer. 
SY'RINGE. /. | 2vg38. | A pipe through which 
any liquor is ſquirted. Kay. 
To SY'RtNGE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To ſpout by a ſyringe. Wiſeman, 
2. To waſh with a ſyringe. | 
SYRINGO'TOMY. /. [ 2vgy5 and Teroue. ] 
The act or practice of cutting filtulas or 
hollow ſores. | 
SY'RTI1S, J. | Letin.] A quickſand; a bog. 
Tilton. 
SY'STEM. /. [ aucnue. ] 
I. Any complexure or combination of many 
things acting together. a 
2. A ſcheme which reduces many things 
to regular dependence or co-0perartion. - 
3. A ſcheme which unites many things in 
order. | Laker. 
SYSTEMA'/TICAL, a. ſ cvrnpualneg,] Me- 
thodical; writtcn or formed with regular 
ſubordination of one part to another. 
f : Bentley. 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY. ad. In form of a 
ſyſtem. 
SY'S1OLE. /. Hole, Trench; evcon.}] 
I. [In anatomy. ] The contraction of the 
heart. Kay. 
2. [In grammar.) The ſhortening of a 
long ſyllable. 


A conſonant, which, at the begin- 
ning and end of words, has always 
the ſame ſound, nearly approaching 
the d; but before an i, when followed by a 
. the ſound of an obſcure s : as 
won, /atvation'; except when / precedes :. 
705 chriſtian, queſtion. K | 4 
ABBY. / Trabi, tabino, Ital. tabis, French.) 
7 A kind of waved filk. : Swift. 
A'BBY. a. Brinded; brindled ; varied with 
Ulkerent colours... | Addiſon, - 


TAB 


TABEFA'CTION. /. | zabefacio, Latin.] The 
act of waiting away. - 

To TA'BEFY. v. . {tabefacio, Latin. ] To 
waſte ; to extennate. Harvey. 

TA'BERD. /. { taberda, low Lat. tabard, Fr.] 
A long gown; a herald's coat: ſometimes 
written 7abard. 


TA'BERDER. ſ. [from taberd.] One who 


wears a long gown, 5 
TA“ BERNACLE. . [ tabernacle, Fr, taberna- 

culum, Latin.) | 

| 3G3 1. A 


Boyle. 
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TAB 


1. A temporary habitation ; a caſual dwell- 

ing. Milton. 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. 

Aaddiſon. 

TD TA'BERNACLE. v. . from the noun. ] 

To enſhrine; to houſe. Jobn. 


TA BID. a. tabidus, Latin.] Waſted by diſ- 


eaſe ; conſumptive. Arbuthnot. 


TA'BIDNESS. /. | from abid. ] Conſumptive- 


_ neſs; ſtate of being waſted by diſcaſe. 

TABLATURE. , from table.] Painting on 

walls or cielings. 
TABLE. /. tabula, Latin.) 
1. Any flat or level ſurface. Sandy. 
2. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 
ground, uſed for meals and other purpoſes. 
Locke. Aduiſon. 
2. The perſons ſitting at table, or partaking 
of entertainments. Shakſpeare. 
4. The fare or entertainment itſelf: as, 5. 

Teepr a good table. | 

5. A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing 
15 written or engraved. Bentley. 
6. A picture, or any thing that exhibits a 
view of auy thing on a flat ſurface. Addiſon. 
7. An index; a collection of heads; a ca- 
talogue ; a ſyllabus. Evelyn. 
8. A ſynopſis; many particulars brought 
into one view. | Ben Fonſon. 
9. The paim of the hand. Ben Fonſon. 
10. Draughts; fmall pieces of wood ſhifted 
on ſquares. Taylor. 
11. To turn the TaBLxs. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending par- 
ties, | L' Eftrange. Dryden. 
To TABLE. v. =. [from the noun.] To 
board; to live at the table of another. Felton. 
To TABLE. v. a. To make into a catalogue; 
to ſet down. Shatſpeare. 


- TA'BLEBEER. /, table and beer. ] Beer uſed 


at victuals; ſmall beer. 
TXBLEBOOK. / tall. and boot A book 


on which any thing is graved or written 


without ink. Shaljpeare. 
TA'BLECLOTH. /. | table and clatb.] Linen 

ſpread on 2 table. | Camden. 
TA'BLEMAN. /. A man at draughts. Bacon. 
TA'BLER. / [from table.] One who boards. 

OE Ainſevorth, 
TA'BLETALK. g. [table and zalk.} Conver- 

ſation at meals or entertainments. Aterfury. 
TABLE T. / from table..) 

1. A ſmall leyel ſurface. 

2. A medicine in a ſquare form. Bacon. 

3. A ſurface written 0a or painted. Dryd. 
TA'BOQUR. 4 [ tabourin, tabour, old French. ] 

A ſmall! drum; a drum beaten with one 

{tick to-accompany a pipe. Sha tſpeare. 


To TA'BOUR. v. a. lerer, old Fr.] To 


ſtrike lightly or frequently. Nabu. 
TA'BOURER. . from tabour. ] Qne who 
© beats the tabour. Shokſpeare. 
TA'BOURET. /. [from #abour.] A ſmall 
drum or tabour. Spectator. 


TA'EOURINE. ,. ¶ Fren. ] A tabour; a ſmall 
drum. N _ Shakſfeares 


— 


TAG 


TA'BRERE. /. Tabourer, 
TA'BRET. /. A tabour. 
TA'BULAR. a. [ tabularis, Latin,] 
1. Set down in the form of tables or ſynop- 
ſes. | 
2. Formed into laminz. Woodward, 
To TN'BULATE. v. a. | tabula, Latin.) 

1. To reduce to tables or ſynopſes, 

2. To ſhape with a flat ſurface. 

3 Set in ſquares. 
TA'BULATED. a. | tabula, Latin. \ Having q 

flat ſurface. - e 
TA CHE. /. [from fact.] Any thing taken hold 

of; a catch; a loop; a button. Exodus. 
TACHY'GRAPHY. g. | ray; and ved pu. 

The art or practice of 5 writing. 
TA. . Fr. t:citus, Lat.] Silent; 

implied; not expreſſed by words. Lhe, 
TA'CITLY, ed. | from tacit. ] Silently ; with- 

out oral expreſſion. Allliſon. Rovers, 
TACITU'RNITY. /. | taciturnitas, Lat.] Ha- 

bitual ſilence. Donne. Arbuthut, 
To TACK. v. a. | tacher, Breton. | 

1. To faſten to any thing. Grew, 

2. To join; to unite; to ſtitch together, du. 
To TACK v. n. [probably from 2act/e.] Ty 

turn a thip. Brown, Adtiſun, 
TACK. / { from the verb.] 

1. A-ſmall nail. 

2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea. Drydn, 

3. To bold Tacx. To laſt; to hold out. 
Tuer. Hudibrat, 


Spenſer, 
Geneſis, 


TACKLE /. [tacel, Welſh.] 
1. An arrow. ; 
2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. Hul. 
3. The ropes of a ſhip. Spenſer. Altiſm. 
TA'CK LED. a. | from zact/:.] Made of ropes 
tacked together. Shalſpeare, 
TACKLING. / | from #aclle.] 
1. Furniture of the maſt. Adbot Bam, 
2. Inſtruments of action. W.idtm, 
TA'CTiCAL.} a. [ raxlinog, rd rr tafiqt, 
TA CTICGX. [ Fr.] Rclating to the art of 
ranging a battle. | 
TA'CTICKS. / Des) The art of ranging 
men in the field of battle. Dryden, 
TA'CTILE. a. JN, tactum, Lat.] Sub 
ceptible of touch. Hal. 
TACTULITY. / {from ta@ile.] Perceptibility 
by the touch. _ 
TA'CTION. / | :a&ion, Fr. tactio, Lat.] The 
act of touching. 
TA'DPOLE. /. | Ta, toad, and pola, 4 gun 
. ne. ] A young ſhapeleſs frog or toad, col- 
ſiting only 5 body and tail; a porwigle 
| RE, Shakſpeare. An. 
TA'EN. The poetical contraction of ater 
TA'FFETA. /. ala, Fr. tufitar, Span.] 
A thin ſilk. ö Sbatjprart 
TAG. / tag, Iflandiſh. | ; 
I. A . of metal put tothe end of aſtring, 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. 4 Efirangt 
3. A young ſheep. ES 
To TAG. v. 4. Ms 
1. To fit any thing with an end; as, 1 
tag a lace. 5 4.70 


2. To append one thing to another. Dry. 
3. T0 join: this is properly 10 tack. Sift 


| TAGTAIL. / {tag and tai /.] A worm which 


has the tail of another colour. Walton, 


TAIL. / [zz3), Saxon. | 


1. That which terminates the animal be- 
hind; the continuation of the vertebres of 


the back hanging looſe behind. Mare. 

2. The lower part. Deut. 
3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. 

Harvey. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. Butler. 


5. 70 tuin TIL. To fly : to run away. 
| | Sidney. 
To TAIL. v. = To pull by the tail. Hudibras. 


* TAILED. a. {from zar/.j Furniſhed with a 


tail. Gr £ Ws 
TAVLLAGE. ſ. | tailer, Fr.] A piece cut out 
of the whole; a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance 
paid by way of tribute. Corvel. 
TALLLE. / The fee which is oppoſite to fee 
ſimple, becauſe it is ſo minced or pared 
that it is not in his free power to be diſ- 
poſed of who owns it; but is, by the firit 
giver, cut or divided from all other, and 
tied to the iſſde of the donce. Cowvel, 
TAILOR. /. 2 Fr.] One whoſe buſi- 
nels is to make clothes. Collier. 
Ts TAIN T. v. a. | teindre, French. ] 
1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 
255 Thiem ſon. 
2. Jo ſtain; to ſully.0 Chapman. Milton. 
3. To infect; to poiſon ; to diſeaſe, Pope. 
4. To corrupt. Swift. 
5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 
To TAINT. v. . To be infected; to be 
touched with ſomething corrupting. SSH. 
TAINT. / | teinte, French. | 
1. A tincture; a ſtain. 


2. An inſect. : Brown. 
3. Infection; corruption. Locke. 
4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh. Sat ſpcare. 


TAINTLESS. a. { from tuint.] Free from in- 
fection; pure. | Sewijt. 

TAINTURE. / [teinture, French. ] Taint ; 
tinge; defilement. Shakſpeare. 

To TAKE. v. a. preterite v, part. ,pall. 
talen, ſometimes took. [ tata, Iſlandiſh.] 


1. Toreceive what is offered. Dryden. 
2, To feize what is not given. Dryden, 
3. To receive. | Deutermon:y. 


4. To receive with good or il will. 
Clarendon. 


$. To lay hold on; to catch by ſurpriſe or 
artifice 


. Clarendon. Pope. 
6, To ſnatch; to ſeize. 1 
7. To make priſoner. 
8. To captivate with pleaſure; to delight; 
to engage. 

9 Lo entrap; to catch in a ſnare. 


Cantitles. © 


10. To underſiand in any particular ſenſe 
or manner. : Male. 
I, To exact. Teviticus. 
1, To get; to have; to appropriate. 
3 — Cengßt. 


8 
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13. To uſe; to employ. 
14. To blaſt; to infect. 


Watts. 
DIAL Shakſpeare. 
15. To judge in favour of; to adopt. Dryd- 
16. To admit any thing bad from without. 


8 Hudibras. 
I7. Toget; to procure. 2 Mac. 
18. To turn; to practiſe. Bacon, 


19. To cloſe in with; to comply with. 
20. To form; to fix. Clarendon. 
21. To catch in the hand; to ſeize. Ezekiel, 


22. To admit; to ſuffer, Dryden. 
23. To perform any action. Hatewill, 
24. To receive into the mind. Watts. 
25. To gointo. Hale. 
26. To go along; to follow; to purſue, 

| Dryden. 
27. To ſwallow; to receive. Drown. 
28. To ſwallow as a medicine, South. 
29. To chooſe one of more. Locke. 
30. To copy. Dryden. 


31. To convey ;' to carry; to tranſport. S5. 


32. To faſten on; to ſeize. Temple. 
33. Not to reſuſe; to accgpt. Dryden. 
34. To adopt. Exodus. 


35. To change with reſpect to place. Rav. 


36. To ſeparate. Hlackmore. 
37. To admit. Swift, 
38. To purſue; to go in. Drygen. 


39. Toreceive any temper or diſpoſition of 


mind, Dryden. 
40. To endure; to bear. Z' Eflrangee 
47. To draw; to derive. Tillotſon. 
42. To leap; to jump over. Shakſpeares 
43. To aſſume. Lela. 
44. To allow; to admit. Boyle. 
45. To receive with fondneſs. Dryden, 
46. To carry out for uſe. Mark. 


47. To ſuppoſe; to receive in thought ; to 
entertain in opinion. Tate. 
48. To ſeparate for one's felf from any 
quantity; to 1emove for one's ielf from any 
place. | | Dryden. 
49. Not to leave; not to omit. Arbuthnct, 


50 To receive me. Shakſpeare. 
51. To obtain by menſuration. Szift. - 
52. To withdraw. Sheator. 


53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe; to 
affect ſo as not to laſt. 

54. To compriſe; to comprehend, Lecke, 
59. To have receurſe to. L' Efirange. 
56. To produce; to ſuffer to be produced. 


FL 7 Spenſer. 
7. To catch in the mind. Locke. 
58. To hire; to rent. Pope. 


59. To engage in; to be active in. Sg. 
Co. To incur; to receive as it happens. Add. 
6. To admit in capitulation. Sand ys. | 
62. To catch cagetiy. Dryden. 
63. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. Exodus, 
64. To leizc as a diſeaſe. Dryden. 
65. To TRR away. To deprive of, 


Clarendon. 
66. To TaxE aways To (et aſide; to re- 
move. Loule. 


67. Ty Farr care. To be careful to be 


| folicirotls for ; to ſuperintend, Coriaibinnss 


363 68. To 


rn 


68. To Taxt care. To be cautious; to be 
vigilant. w 
69. To Tak cure. To have recourſe to 


meaſures. Hammond, 
70. To Taxt daun. To cruſh; to reduce; 


to ſuppreſs. | . Adiifon. 
71. To Takx down. To ſwallow; to take 
by the mouth. > Bacon. 
72. To Taxs from. To derogate; to de- 
tract. : Dryden. 


73. To Tak from. To deprive of. Locke. 
74. To Take heed. To be cautious; to 
beware. a 
75. To Tarr beed to, To attend. Eeclus. 
76. To Tarr ia. To encloſe. Mortimer. 
77. To Tart ix. To leſſen; to contract: as, 
he took in 31. ſails. 

78. To TAkx in. To cheat; to gull: as, 
the cunning ones are taken in. 


79. To TAKE in band. To undertake. 


; Clarendon. 
$0. To Tart in. To compriſe ; to compre- 
hend. . | Derham. 
31. To Tart in. To admit. Wotton. 
82. To TAkk in To win. Suckling. 


$3. To TAkk in. To receive locally. Tillot. 
84. To Taxt in. To receive mentally. Ad. 
85. To TAKE oath. To ſwear. Eæeliel. 
86. To TAkE of. To invalidate; to deftroy ; 
to remove. Sanderſon. 


87. To Tart of To withhold; to with- 


draw. Wake. 
88. To TAkE of: To ſwallow. * Locke. 
89. To TAKE of: To purchaſe. Locke. 
90. To TAKE . To copy. Addiſon. 


91. Toa TAKE of: To find place for. Bacon. 
92. To TAKE of: To remove. Wake. 
93. To TAKE order with. To check; to take 
courſe with. 4 Bacon. 
94. To Tax ont. To remove from within 


any place. | Shatſþeare. 
95. To TAKE part. To ſhare. , Pope. 
95. To Tart place. To prevail; to have ef- 
fect. Locke, 


97. To Taxtup. To borrow upon credit 


or intereſt. ' * Swift, 
98. To TAxEzp. To be ready for; to en- 


ge with. Shabſpeare. 
99. To TAKE wp. To apply to the uſe of. 
/ Addiſon, 

100 To Tart b. To begin. South, 


101. To TAKE wp. To faſten with a ligature 
paſted under. RET Sharp. 
403. To IAkE zy. To engroſs; to engage. 


5 4 
103. To TAkE vp, To have final rs. 


d. 5 Aj Addiſon. 
104. To TAkx vp. To ſeize; to catch; to 
SR Shatſpeare. 
105. To Take wp. To admit. Bacon. 


106. To TAkE wp. To anſwer by reprov- 
ing; to reprimand. L" Efirange, 


207. To.Taxs up. To begin where the for- 


mer left of, Addifon. 
108. To Tart wþ. To lift. Ray. 
109. To TAKE vf- To occupy. Hammond. 


Dryden. 


T A L 


110. To TAKE vf, To manage in the place 
of another. L Eftrange, 
111. To TAKE Ap. To compriſe. Dryden. 
112. To TAKE wp, To adopt; to aſſume, 


| | Atterbury, 
113. To TAKE up. To collect; to eac 2 
tax. Knolles, 


114. To TAKE upon. To appropriate to; to 

. aſſume; to admit to be imputed to. Dryden, 
11 ja To TRE upon. To aſſume; to claim 
authority. 

To TAKE 5 Vn. 8 5 
1. To direct the courſe; to have a tendeney 
to. | Bacon. Dryden, 
2. To pleaſe; to gain reception. Bentley, 


3. To have the intended or natural effect. 


4. To catch; to fix. Bacon, 
$5. To TRE after, To learn of; to reſem- 
ble; to imitate. Atlerbury. 
6. To TAKE in with. To reſort to. Bacon. 

7. To TAkE en. To be violently affected. 

Bacon, 

8. To TAKE on. To claim a character. 55. 
9. To TARE on. To grieve; to pine. Sl 

Io. To TAKE 70. To apply to; to be fond of. 


Locke, 

11. To TAKE to. To betake to; to have re- 

courſe, | : . Du den. 

12. To TAKE up. To ſtop. South, 
13. To TaxtEwp. To reform. Locle. 


14. To TAKE wp with, To be contented 


with. Bentley, 


15. To TaxkE wp with. To lodge; to dwell, 
| L' Efirange, 
16. To TAKE with. To pleaſe. Bacon. 
TA'KEN. The participle paſſive of ate. 
TA KER. /. from tate. ] He that takes. Sal. 
TAKING. / from zake.] Seizure; diſtreſs 


of mind. | Shakſpeare, 
TA'LBOT. /. A hound. _ Wiſe 
TALE. , [ xale, Saxon. ] | 

1. A narrative; a ſtory. Watts. 

'2. Oral relation. Shak ſpears 

3. Number reckoned. Hooker, 


4. Reckoning; numerical account. Carew, 
5. Information; diſcloſure of any thing ſe- 
eret. SBaßſpeare. Bacon, 
TALEBE'ARER. ſ. [tale and e. One who 
gives efficious or malignant intelligence. 
| Z' Eftrange. South, 
TALEBE'ARING. /. [rale and bear.) The act 
of informing ; officious or malignant intel - 
ligence. Arbuthnit, 
TALENT. /. | talentum, Latin.] 
I. A talent ſignified ſo much weight, or à 
ſum of money, the value diffcring according 
to different ages and countries. Arbuthnet. 
2. Faculty; power; gift of nature. Clarend. 
3. Quality; diſpoſition. Clarendun. 
TALISMAN. / A magical character. Pope. 
TALISMANICK. a. | from iallſnan.] Magi- 
cal Add ſos 


To TALK. v. n, | zaeten, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpeak in converſation; to ſpeakflyent- 
ly and familiarly; to converſe. Addiſon 
2. Toprattle; . 3 


* 


T, 
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T AM 


Milton. Addiſon. 


3 To give account. 


4. To reaſon; to confer. Collier. 
TALK. /. | from the verb.) i | 3 

1. Oral converſation; fluent and familiar 

ſpeech. Knoles. Locke. 

2. Report; rumour. : Lacke. 
3. Subject of diſcourſe. Milton. 


TALK. / | talc, French. ] A kind of ſtone 
compoſed of plates, generally parallel, and 
flexible and elaſtick. V 


TALKATIVE. a. | from 24/4. 7] Full of prate; 


loquacious. Sidney. Addiſon. 


TA'LKATIVENESS. / [from talkative. ] I. o- 


uacity; garrulity. Seoift, 
TSLKER. . { from talk. ] | 
1. One who talks. IT atts. 


2. A loquacious perſon ; a prattler. Locke. 
3. A boaſter ; a bragging fellow. Taylor. 
TALKY. o. | from 1E. Conſiſting of talk; 
reſembling talk. Woodward. 
TALL. a. (tal, Welſh. ] 
1. High in ſtature. 
2. High; lofty ; elevated. Waller. 
2. Sturdy ; luſty. | Shatſpeare. 
TA'LLAGE. |. | taillage, Fr.] Impoſt; Os 
avon. 
TA'/LHOW. /. [talge, Daviſh.] The greaſe or 
fat of an animal; coarſe ſuet. ABbot. 
T TALLOW. v. 4. Ln the noun. ] To 
eaſe ; to ſmear with tallow. 
TALEOWCHANDLER. / talloto and chan- 
lier, French.] One who makes candles of 
tallow. : Harvey. 
TILL. / [from ?ailler, to cut, French.) 
1. A ſtick notched or cut in conformity to 
another ſtick. Garth. Prior. 
2. Any thing made to ſuit another. Dryden, 
To TALLY. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To fit; 
to ſuit as cut out for any thing. Prior. 
To TA'LLY. v. a. To be fitted; to conform; 
to be ſuitable. Addiſon. 
TALMUD. I/. The book containing the 
THYLMUD. f Jewiſh traditions, ihe rabhi- 
nical conſtitutions and explications of the 
law. 
TALNESS. /. [from tal l.] Height of ſtature ; 
procerity. 5 Spenſer. Hayward. 
TALON. / [alon, French.] The claw of a 
bird of prey. Bacon. Prior. 
TA'MARIND Tree + [ tamarindus, Lat. | The 
flower of the tamarind iree becomes a flat 
pod, containing flat angular ſeeds ſurround- 
ed with an acid blackiſh pulp. Milier. 
TA'MARISK J- | tamariſce, Latin. ] The flow- 
ers of the tamariſt are rolaceous. 
TA'MBARINE. /: | rambourin, French. A ta- 
bor; a ſmall drum. Spenſer. 
TAME, a. came, Saxon; tacrz, Dutch. |] 
1. Not wild; domeſtick. Addiſon. 
2. Cruſhed; ſubdued ; depreſſed ; dejected; 
ſpiritleſs; heartleſs. Roſcommon. 
To TAME. v. = | zemean, Saxon. ] 
1. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim ; to 
make gentle, Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſubdue; to cruſh ; to depreſs; to con- 
quer. : 3 


Millan. 


Ho Ben Jonſen. 


Miller. TANSV. . A plant. 


TA'NTALISM. /. | from tantalize. ] A puniſu- 


To TAP. v. a. [ tappen, Dutch. ] 


TAP 


TA'MEABLE. a. [from tame. ] Suſceptive of 
taming. | Wilkins. 
TA'MELY. a. [from tame.] Not wildly ; 
mcauly ; fpiritleſsly. 
TA'MENESS /. | from tame.] 
I. The quality of being tame; not wildneſs. 
2. Want of ſpirits; timidity. | Rogers. 
TAMER. / {from tame. | Conqueror; ſubduer. 
| Hope. 
TA'MINY. /. A woollen tuff. 
TAMKIN. /. The ſcopple of the mouth of a 
great gun. 
To TA'MPER. ». a. | : 
1. To be buſy with phyſick. TL Eflranges 
2. To meddle; to have to do without fit- 
neſs or necellity. Roſcomon. Addiſon. 
3. To deal; to practiſe with, JTudibrate 
To TAN. v. a. bannen. Dutch.) 
1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. Sw. 


2. To imbruwn by the ſun. Ceaveland. 
TANE, for taker, ia en. May. 


TANGO. /. | fangs, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſtrong taſte; a taſte left in the mouth. 


Locle. 
2. Reliſh; taſte. Altterbury. 


3. Something that Icaves a ſting or pain be- 


hind it. Sba e ſpeare. 
4. Sound; tone. Zuolder. 
To TANG. v. n. To ring with, Shalſpeære. 


TANGENT. /. | tangent, French; taigens, La- 
tin. ] A right line perpendicularly raifed on 
the extremity of a radius, and which touches 
a cii cle ſo as not to cat it. Trevouxs 


TANGIB/LETY. /. from tangible. ] The qua- | 


lity of being perceived by the touch. 
TANGIBLE. a. from ange, Latin. | Percept= 

thie by the touch. Hacon. Locle. 
To TANGLE. v. a. { Sze ENTANGLE. ] 

I. To implicate; to knit together. 

2. To enſnare; to entrap. Millon. 

3. To emb sil; to embarraſs. Craſoaws 
To TA'NGLE. «. n. To be entangled. 


TANGLE. | from the verb.] A knot of 


things mingled in one another. Milton. 
TA'NISERY. /. The Iriſh hold their lands by 
tanifiry, which is no more than a perſonal 
eſtate for his lifetime that is zu, by reaſon 
he is admitted thereunto by election. Spenſer. 
TANK. /. tanque, French. | A large ciſtera or 
baſin. | Lryden. 
TA'NKARD. /, [ tanlaera, Dutch, ] A large 
veficl with a cover, for ſtrong drink. Arb. 
TA'NNER. /. { iron: az. | One whole trade is 
to tan leather. Moon. 
Miller. 


ment like that of Tantalus. Aadiſon. 


To TA'NTALIZE. v. a. To torment by the 


ſhow of pleaſures which cannot be reached. 
| . Addiſon. 


 TANT AMOUNT. }/. Fr.] Equivalent. Locke. 
TANTTV V. az. Tc ride taztivy is to ride with 


eatſpecd. 


TANTLINS G. /. | from Tantalus.] One ſeized 


with hopes of pleaſure unattainable, Sbalſ- 
3G 4 1. To 


o 


Dryden. & wift,” 
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x. To touch lightly; to ſtrike gently. 
2. To pierce a veſſel; to b.oach a veſſcl. 


| Shakſpeare. 
TAP. /. from the verb.] 
I. A gentle blow. Addiſon. Gay. 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is 
let out. Derham. 
TAPE. /. cæppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or 
„ _ ” So Gay. Pope. 
TA'PER. / capen, Saxon. ] A wax candle; 
a light. | Taylor. 
TA PER. a. Regularly narrewed from the 
bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 
To TAPER. v. u. To grow ſmaller. Ray. 


; TA'PESTRY. . Clack tatiſſerie, tapis, Fr. 


fapetum, Latin. ] Cloth woven in regular 


figures. Dryden. Add:fon. 


'TA'/PET. /. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured 


ſtuff. Spenſer. 
TAPROOT. / The principal ſtem of the root. 
Moriimer. 
TA'PSTER. ( [from tap.) One whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to draw beer at an alehouſe. Swif7. 
8 [rapie, Saxon; ture, Dutch.) Liquid 
pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir 
drained out by fire. Camden. 
TAR. / A ſailor; a ſeaman, in contempt. 
To TAR. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmear over with tar. 
2. To teaze; to provoke. 


Shatſpeare. 


TARANTULA. ſ. Italian. ] An inſe& whoſe 


bite is ofily cured by mulick. Locke. 
TARDA'TION. /. [ardo, Latin. ] The act of 
hindering of delaying. 
TA'RDIGRADOUS. a. [tardigradus, Latin.) 
Moving ſlowly. Bron. 
TARDILY. ad. from tardy. j Slowly; flug- 
giſhly. Shatſpearc. 
TA'RDINESS. /. [ from tardy.] Slowneſs ; 
fluggiſhneſs; unwillingneſs to action or mo- 


3 Shalſpeare. 
TA'RDITY. /. [| tarditas, Latin.] Slowicis ; 
want of velocity. Digby. 
TA'RDY: a. [ tardus, Latin.] 
1. Slow; not ſwift. Sendys. 


2. Sluggiſh ; unwilling to action or motion. 
5 Dryden. Prior. 


3. Dilatory; late; tedious. Waller. 
4 Unwary. HTudibras. 
5. Criminal; offending. Collier. 
Je TA'RDY. v. 4. | tarder, French. ] To delay; 
to hinder. Shatſpeare. 


FARE. /, [from teeren, Dutch. ] A weed that 
gros among corn. Decay of Piety. 
-T ARE. French. ] A merchantile word de- 

noting the weight of any thing eontaining a 


commodity; alſo the allowance made for it. 


' guage. Sha 
TASK. /. [| taſche, French; taſſa, italian. | 


ARE, The preterite of tear. 
TARGE. 
TARGET. 


the left arm. Spenſer. Milton. 


TN RGET TIER. . from target.] One arm- 


ed with a target. ON *Ghapman. 
TARGUM. /. A paraphraſe on the Penta- 
- teuch in the Chaldee language. | 
TARIFF. /. A cartel of commerce. Aldiſon. 


. [canga, Saxon.] A kind of 
buckler or ſhiekd borne on 


Tas 


TARN. ſ. A bog; a fen; a marſh, 
To TA'RNISH. v». @ | ternizr, Fr.] To fully; 


to ſoil ; to make not bright. Th 
To T A'RNISH. v. . To loſe de 
Collier, 


TARPA'WLING. , [from rar. 


Lo So wa cloth ſmeared with tar. Dryden. 
2. A ſailor, in conterypt. Dennis, 
TA'RRAGON. /. A plant called herb dragon. 
TARRIANCE. £ from tarry. | Stay ; de- 
lay; perhaps fojourn. Shatſpeare, 
TA RRIER. /. 
1. A fort of ſmall dog, that hunts the for 
or otter out of his hole. Properly terrier, 
: Dryden, 
2 One that tarries or ſtays. 
To TA'RRY. v. 2. [ targir, French.) 
I. Lo ſtay; to continue in a place. Sal. 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. Dryden, 


To TA'RRY. v. a To wait for. Shal fpeare, 
TA'RSEL. / A kind of hawk. Prior, 


TA'RSUS. . The ſpace betwixt the lower 
end of the focil boues of the leg, and the 
beginning of the five long bones that are 
jointed with and bear up the toes. Dig. 

TART. a. dean, Saxon; taertig, Dutch. ] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated ; ſharp of taſte, 
2. Sharp; keen; ſevere, Shatſpeare, 

TART. / [tarte, French; tarta, Italian.] A 
ſmall pie of fruit. Bacon. 

TARTANE. ſ. | tartana, Italian. A veſſel 
uſed in the Mediterranean, wich one maſt 


and a three-cornered fail. Adiifan. 
TARTAR. / [tartarus, Latin.) 
1. Hell. Obſolete. Spenſer, 


2. Tartar is what ſticks to wine caſks, like 
hard ſtone, either white or red, as the co- 
lour of the wine from whence it comes; 
the white is preferable, and the beſt is the 
tartzr of the Rheniſh wine. Dvincy, 


TARTA'REAN, @. [tartarus, Latin.) Hel- 


liſh. Milton, 
TATA'REOUS. a. from tartar. } 
I. Conſiſting of tartar. Gretu. 
2. Helliſh, ; Milten, 
To TA\'RTARIZE. v. a. [from tartar.) Tv 
imyregnate with tartar, 
TA'RTAROUS. a. {from tartar. ] Contain- 
ing tartar ; conſiſting of tartar. 
TA'RTLY. ad. | from tart. | | 
1. Sharply; ſcurly ; with acidity. ; 
2. Sharply; with poignancy ; with * 
(F. 


3. With ſourneſs of aſpect. Shatſpears 


TA'RTNES5S. /. f from tart. ] f 
7. Sharpneſs; ſourneſs; acidity. AMortme. 
2. Sonrneſs of temper; poignancy of lan- 

Shalfprarts 


7. Something to be done impoſcd by an- 
othe To Milton 
2. Employment ; buſineſs, Atterbury. 
3. To tale to Task. To reprove; to It 
primand. L' Eftrange. Addiſon, 


To TASK. v. z. [from the noun.] To bur- 


; i i be done. Sale 
| den with ſomething to be de © ASKER. 


_— 4a FE PY TRY . 


Fr 


TAT 
} ſ. [aſt and maſter.] One 


who impoſes taſks. 

f Milton. Dryden. 
TASSEL. /. [tafſe, French. ] An ornamen- 
tal bunch of ſk or glittering ſubſtances. 

, | Spenſer. Sandys. 
TA'SSEL. J An herb. See IEAZUx. 
TA'ZEIL-.. Ainſevorth. 
TASSELLED. @. [from raſſel.] Adorned 
with taſſels. Milton, 
TA'SSES. , Armour for the thighs, Aizſ*o. 
TASTABLE. a That may be taſted ; fa- 

youry, Boyle. 
To TASTE. v. a. [ tafter, to try, French. 7 
1. To perceive and diſtinguiſh by the palate, 
* i Hs 
2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in 
a ſmall quantity. Milton. 
3. To eſlay firſt. Knolles. Dryden. 
4. To feel; to have perception of. Hebrervs. 
5. Toreliſh intellectually; to ayprove. Mil. 
To TASTE. v. n. 
1. To try by the mouth; to eat. Milton. 
2. To have a ſmack; to produce on the 
late a particular ſenſation. Bacon, 
3. To diſtinguiſh intellectually. Swift. 
4. To be tinctured, or receive ſome quality 
or character. : Shakſpeare. 
5. To try the reliſh of any thing. Davies. 
6. To have perception of. Wiſdom. 
7. To take to be enjoyed. Milton. 
8. To enjoy ſparingly. Dryden. 
TASTE. /. | from the verb. | 
1. The act of taſting; guſtation. 
2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh of any 
thing on the palate is perceived. Bacon. 
3. Senſibility; perception. Shakjpeere. 
4. That ſenſation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue. Locke, 
5. Intellectual rcliſh or diſcernment. Pope. 
b. An eſſay; a trial; an experiment. Sas. 
7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpccimen. 
TASTED. 4. from ge.] Having a parti- 
cular reliſh, Bacon. 
TA'STER. . ſees French.) 
1. One Who takes the firſt elay of ſood. 
| ö Dryden. 
Ainſworth. 
High re- 
Pope. 


TSK ER. 
TAK MASTER. 


2. A dram cup. | 
TA'STEFUL. a. { tafe and full.) 
liſhed; ſavoury. 
TASTELESS. a. [ from fate. 
1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 
2. Having norclith or power of ſtimulating 


the palate, 
3. Having no power of giving pleaſure ; 
inf id. gers. 
4, Having no intellectual guſt. | 
TA'STELESSNESS, J. from taftels3. ] 
1. Inſipidity; want of reliſh. 
2. Want of perception of taſte. 
. Want of intellectual reliſh. | 
To TA'TTER. ». a. | TcEzmnan, Saxon. | T 
| oy to rend; to make ragged. 
% ITER. / j from the verb.] A rag; 4 
Auitering rag. phe 4. Eftrange, 


- TAVERNER. 


Milton. 5 


Boyle. | 


Pope. 


TAX 
TATTERDEMA'LION. |. 4 ragged fellow. 


| J Eftrange. 

To TA'TTLE. v. a. | tateren, Durch- fo 
prate; to talk idly. 

TA'TTLE. /. [from the verb.] Prate; idle 
chat; trifling talk. Swift, Watts. 

TA'TLER. /. | from tattle.] An idle talker; 
a prater. Taylor. 

TATTOO. /. The beat of drum, by which 
ſoldiers are warned to quarters. Prior. 

TA'VERN. F. | taverne, Fr. taberna, Latin.] 
A houſe where wine is ſold, and drinkers 
are entertained, Shalſpeare. 

. from tavern, many 

TA'VERNKEEPER. or teep; tavernier, 

TAVERNMAN. F ths, One who 
keeps a tavern. Camden, 

TAUGHT. The preterite and participle paſ- 

five of zeach. 

To TAUNT. v. a. [!anſer, French; fanden, 
Dutch.) 

1. To reproach; to inſult; to revile; to 
ridicule. Shakſpeare. Rowe. 
2. To exprobate; to mention with upbraid- 
ing. Shakſpearce 

TAUNT. . [from the verb.] Inſult; ſcoff ; 
reproach. X Shakſpeare. Prior. 

TA'UNTER. /. | from taunt. ] One who 
taunts, reproaches, or inſults. 

TA'UNTINGLY. ad. | from taunting.} With 
inſult; ſcoffingly; with contumely and 
exprobation. Shakſpeare. Prior. 

TAURICO'RNOQUS. 4. | taurus and coruay 
Lat.] Having horns Like a bull. Brown. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL. a. | from tautology.} Re- 

eating the ſame thing. 

TAUTOLOGIST. f. | from fautelogy.] One 
who repeats tediouſſy. _ 

TAUCTO'LOGY. / Crablexeyla.] Repetition 
of the ſame words, or of the ſame ſenſe 
in different words. Dryden. Addiſon, 

To TAW. v. a. [lezven, Dutch; Tapian, 
Saxon. To dreſs white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradiſtinction 
from ian leather, that which is dreſſed 
with bark. 

TAW. /. A marble to play with. Swift. 

TA'WDRINESS. /, from Yatedry. ] Tinſel 
finery; finery too oſtentatious. Clariſſa. 

TAW DRI. 2. Meanly ſhowy ; ſplendid with- 
out colt ; fine without grace; mewy with- 
out elegance. Aauiſon. 

TA'WDKY. P A light ornament. Drayton. 


TAWER. /. {from a.] A dreſſer of white 


leather. 
TA'WNY. a. ſane, tanns, Freneh.] Yellow, 
like things tanned. Peucbhum. Milton. 
TAX, /. [taxe, French; /axe, Dutch.) | 
I, An impoſt ; a tribute impoſed ; an ex- 
ciſe; a tallage. Dryden. Arbuthnat. 
2. Charge ; cenſure. Clarendon, 
To TAX. v. 4 | taxer, French.] Ws 
i. To load with impoſts. Kings.” 
2. To charge; to cenſure ; toaccuſe Naleigb. 
TA'XABLE. a. | from t.] That may be 


taxed. 
N- 


Spenſer. Addiſon, + 


1 


TAXATION. / Traxation, French.) 


I. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt; 


tax. Sidney. 
2. Accuſation; ſcandal. Shatſpeare, 

TA'XER. /. from ta v. He who taxes. 

TEA. /. A Chineſe plant, of which the infu- 
ſion has lately been much drank in Europe. 

To TEACH. v. a. preter. and part. pal. taught, 
ſometimes tecached, which is now obſolete. 
{Tzcan, Saxon. 

1. To inſtruct; to inform. Milton. 
2. To deliver any doQtrine or art, or words 
to be learned. Milton. 
3. To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs 
upon the mind. Shakſpeare. South. 
4. To tell; to give intelligence. Ter. 

To TEAC II. v. a. To perſorm the office of an 

inſtructor. | a Shaxſpeare. 

TEACHABLE. «a. [from teach. ] Docile ; ſuſ- 
ceptive of inſtruction. Watts. 

TE'ACHABLENESS. /. from feachable. 
Docility; willingneſs to learn; capacity to 
1 

TE ACHER. , from teach. ] 

1. One who teaches; an inſtructor; a pre- 
ceptor. Hooter. Blackmore. 
2. A preacher; one who is to deliver doc- 
trine to the people. South, 

TEAD, or Ted:. /. | ted, Latin. ] A torch; a 
flambeau. Not in uſe. 775 8 

TEAGUE. , A name of contempt, uſed for 
an Iriſhman. | 3 

TEAL. /. [zeelingb, Dutch.] A wild fowl of 
the duck kind. Carew. 

TEAM. /. {| <yme, Saxon, a yoke. ] 2 
3- A number of horſes or oxen drawing at 
once the ſame carriage. Roſcommon. 

2. Any number patling in a line. Dryden. 

TEAR. /. Team, Saxon: pronounced zeer. ] 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces. 

from the eyes. 7 Bacon. Milton. 
2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. Dryd. 

To TEAR. v a. pret, tore, anciently tare: part. 
paſl. torn. cæ ian, Saxon: pronounced fare. | 
1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate ; to rend. 


Arbuthnet. 
2. To laniate; to wound with any ſharp 
| point drawn along. Shatſpeare 
3. To break by violence. Dryden. 


4. To divide violently; to ſhatter. Locle. 
5. To pull With violence; to drive violent- 
ly. 5 Dryden. 
ir] To take away by ſudden violence. Aud. 
6 TEAR. v. . | tieren., Dutch.] To fume ; 
to rave; to rant turbulently. L Zftrange. 
TEAR. /. [from the verb.] A rent; a fiſſure. 


 TEARER. /. [from to tear. ] He who rends 


or tears; one who bluſters. 


 TEARFALLING. a. | tear and fall.] Ten- 


der; ſhedding tæars. Sal ſpcare. 
TEARFUL. a. | tear and fall.] Weeping ; 
full of tears. ' Shaikſpeare. Pope. 
To TEASE. v. a. [Tzpan, Saxon. |] | 
J. To comb or untravel wool or flax. 
2. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 
3. To torment with importunity. Prior. 


- 
[ 


EI 


TEASEL. / Txæyl, Saxon; 2/245, Lat 
A plant of ſingular uſe in b þ 
upon wopllen cloth. 111 II 
TE ASER. /. from zeaſe.] Any thing that 
torments by inceſſant importunity, Collier | 


TEAT. /,. | zethb, Welch; tit S 2 
Dutch. The dug of a _ Brune 1 
TECHNICAL. a. Creunsbe.] Belonging to 75 
arts; not in common or popular uſe, Tos ! 
TE'CHY. a. Peeviſh ; fretful; irritable: eaſt, 
made angry. 854¹ Fan I 
TECTO'NICK. a. [vxorxi;.] Pertaining to 
building. | Baile r 
To TED. ». a. [Teavan, Saxon. ] To lay - 
graſs newly mown in rows Mites $ 
TE'DDER, or Tether. (. tudder, Dutch.) 0 
1. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the To 
field that he may not paſture too wide. I 
2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained, 
TE DEUM /,. A hymn of the church, fo 2. 
called from the two firſt words of the Latin. TE 
TEDIOUS. @ | tedieux, French; telinn, Lat.] J. 
1. Weariſome by continuance ; trouble- 2. 
ſome; irkſome. Milton, 3. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity. Hiker. y 
. Slow. Ainfearth, re 
TE'DIOUSLY. ad. [from tedious.) In ſuch a gl 
manner as ta weary. bi 
TE'DIOUSNESS. / from tedio::;.] Pa 
1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance, Devi, al 
2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. Heoker, TE) 
3. Prolixity ; length. Shalſpeare. gn 
4. Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs ; quality of nie 
Wearying. Hooker. Donne, TE) 
To TEEM. v. n=. [Team, Saxon, A pring.| ten 
I. To bring young. Shalſpeuti. I. 
2. To be pregnant; to engender young. 2. 
Dryden. TEM 
3. To be full; to be burdened as a breed- net 
ing animal. Alliſ. TT! 
Te TEEM. v. a. | L 
1. To bring forth; to produce. Shal(h, oth 
2. To pour. Swift 6. 
TE'EMER /, from teem.] One that brings to 
__ young. 3. 
TEEME UL. 4. W Saxon. ] on 
I. Pregnant; prolifick. 
2. Brimful. | Ainſworth, 51 
TE'EMLESS. @. [from teem.] Unſruitful; 6. 
not prolifick. Dryen " 
TEEN. /. [ inan; Saxon; tenen, Flemiſh, @ 1. 1 
vex.] Sorrow; grief, Not in uſe. Shak. ſoot 
To TEEN. v. a. [from Tinan, 10 kindle, Sax. p 1 
To excite; to provoke to do a thing. . ard 
TEENS. /: [from teen for ten.] The zer WW 9. 1 
reckoned by the termination de; 35, thir- M 
teen, fourteen. Glanvis ID 
TEPTH. The plural of 72th. 0 IV 
To TEETH. v. n. from the noun.] To breed 2. J 
teeth. | Arbutint 5 — 
TE/'GUMENT. /. | tegumentum, Lat.) Conti 25 
the outward part. Wiſeman. =p A 0 
To TEH-HE. v. =. To laugh; fo titer. 8 
TEIL tree. ſ. Linden or lime trec- Lau. . 


TEINT. , | teinte, French.) Colour; are Ws 


of the pencu, II 


TEM TEM 


TELARY. a. [tdla, a web, Latin.] Spin- T. Conſtitution ; Nate with reſpe& ts the 
ning webs. 5 Brown, predominance of any quality. Locke. * 

TELESCOPE. . [ri & and cent. A long 2. Medium due mixture of oppoſites. Hale. 
lafs by which diſtant objects are viewed. TEMPERA MENTAL, 4. [from tempera- 
e : Watts. ment. Conſtitutional. Brown: - 
TELESCO' PICAL. @a. [from teleſcope.] 5 I MPERNAC E. fe | tromperantia Latin.) 
longing to a teleſcope; ſeeing at a diſtance. 1. Moderation : oppoſcd to giuttury and 

7 TELL. v. @. preterite and participle pal. drunkenneſs. Milton. Temple. 
ld. [cellan, Saxon; taelen, teilen, Dutch; 2. Patience 5 calmneſs ; ſedateneſs; mode- 
kale, Daniſh. } ration of paiſion. 


| Spenſer 
1, To utter; to expreſs; to ſpeak. Milton TEMPERATE. a. | !emperalus, Latin. 1 
3. To relate; to rehearſc. Piope. Y- N ot exceſlive; moderate in degree of any 

Jo teach; to inform. © Saunderſon. quality. : Baces: 
4. To diſcover ; to betray. Numbers. 2. Moderate in meat and drink. JWijeman. 
5, To count; to number. Prior. 3. Free from ardent paſſion. Shakſpeares 
%. To make excuſes. A low word. Shak. TEM 


PERATELY. ad. from temperate. ] ' 
1 TELL. v. #. * Moderately; not exceilively, Addiſon, 
1. Te give ag account; to make report. 2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. $h.* 
HAicton. z. Without giuttony or luxury. 


I Taylor. 
2. To Trit on. To inform of, Samuel, TE'MPERATENESS, ſ. {fr 


: om temperate, ] 
TELLER. /. | from 2 1. Freedom from exceſſes; mediocrity. 
| x. One who tells or relates. 2. Caimneſs; coolneſs of mind. Daniel. 
| 2. One who numbers. TEMPERATURE. / [ temperature. Latin.] 
5 3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of 1, Conſtitution of nature ; degree of an 
i which there are four; their buſineſs is to qualities. Abbot. Watts. 


receive all monies due to the king, and 2. Mediocrity ; due balaner of commas 
give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge tles. 


bim therewith: they alſo pay any money 3. Moderation 
payable by the king, by warrant from the paſſion. | Spenſer. 
auditor of the receipt. Corbel. TEMPERED. a. [from temper.] Diſpoſed 
TELLTALE. /., | tel! and fale.] One who with regard to the paſſions. Sbakſpearee 
gives malicious information; one who car= TEMPEST. /. | tempefias, Latin.) 
ries officious intelligence. Fairfax, 1. The utmoſt violence of wind. Donne. 
TEMER A'RIOUS, a. [ temeraire, French; 2. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. 


Davies. 
freedom from predominant 
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temerarius, Latin. |. To TEMPEST. v. a. from the nou. | To | 
1 1. Raſh ; heady. L' Eftrange. diſturb as by a tempeſt, Milton. || 
2. Careleſs; heedleſs. Rey. TE MPEST-BEATEN.. a. [ tempeſ! and beat. ] 


TEMERITY. . rel Latin. ] Raſh- Shattered with ſtorms. Dryden, 
neſs; unreaſonable contempt of danger. TE'MPEST-TOST. a. | tempeſt and toft.] 


— Jr RR Dn — Nag — 
'Y 1 a 


5 Ti TEMPER. v. a. tempero, Latin.) Driven about by ſtorm. Sbalſpea re. 
1. To mix ſo as that one part qualifies the TEMPESTTVITV. /. [| tempetivus, Latin] 
er. ; Milton. Seaſonableneſs. rovon. 


2. To compound; to form by mixture; TEMPE/STUOUS. a. e Fr. from 
to qualify as an ingredient . Shakſpeare, tempeſt. ] Stormy; turbulent. 


Collier. 14 
3. To mingle. Exe liel. Addiſon, TE/MPLAR. /. [from the Temple. ] A ſtu- , | 
4. To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. dent in the law. | Pope. = 
Fe 2 1 Wijdem, TEMPLE. / | temple, Fr. templum, Latin. J y 
"1 5. To accommodate ; to modify. Wiſdom. I. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 85 4 | 
als 6. To bring to due proportion ; to mode- _ Shalſpeare." 14 
ten, Memes... Milton. 2. { temfora, Latin.] The upper part of the q i 
6 7. To ſoften; to molify ; to aſſuage ; to ſides of the head. s Wiſeman. * 101 
50. ſooth; to calm. Spenſer. Otway, TEMPLET. /. A piece of timber in a building. 1 
1 8. To form metals to a proper degree of E | Moon. ! ; 
$, hardveſs, _ Boyle, Dryden. TEMPORAL. a. | temporalis, Latin.) 0 { I 
-373 9, To govern, | Spenſer, 1. Meaſurcd by time; nat cternal. Hu, fer. i 
bir TE MPER. / from the verb. Th 4 2. Secular; not eccleſiaſtical. * Si} t. ; 
ills I. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 3. Not ſpiritua]. Rogers. it 
| | 5 Raleigh, 4. Placed at the temples. _ Arbuthnot.. . 4 
reed 2. Middle courſe; mean or medium. TEMPORA'LITY, I/ | temporalite, French. ; 
Ln. 3. Conſtitution of body. _ Burnet, TE/MPORALS, | from temporal. | Secu- | 
ver? 4. Diſpoſition of mind. Tolle. lar poſſeſſions; eecleſiaſtick rights, Baton. 
Rays 5. Conſtitutional frame of mind, Shatjp, TEMPORALLY. ad. {from temporal. ] With 
« Calmneſy of mind; moderation. Pope. reſpect to this life. South, 
zal. 1: State to which metals arc reduced, par- TE'MPORALTY. / [ from temporal. 
| ticularly as to hardneſs. Sharp. 1. The lajty; ſecular people. : . 


NEN T. /. temperamentum, Lat.) 2. Secular poſſeſſions. - 
| | | - TEM- 


\ 


TEN 

TEMPORA'NEOUS. @. [| temporis, Latin.] 
Temporary. | 

TEMPOR A'RINESS, /. [from temporary. 
The ſtate of being temporary. 


TEMPORARY, 4. [ zempus, Latin.] Laſting 
only for a limited time. Bacon. Addiſon. 


To TE'MPORIZE. v. 2. [ temporifer, Fr. 


1. To delay; to procraſtinate, Sbalſpcure. 
2. To comply with the times, or occaſions. 
TEMPORTZER. / [ temporiſeur, French, from 
*#emporize. | One that complies with times or 
occaſions; a trimmer. Shatſpeare. 
To TEMPT. v. a. | tento, Lat. tenter, French. ] 
1 To ſolicit to ill; to entice by preſenting 
' ſome pleaſure or advantage to the mind. SB. 
2. To provoke. Sbatſpeare. 
3. To ſolicit ; to draw. Gay. 
4. To try; to attempt. Dryden. 
TE MPTABLE. a. from tempt.) Liable to 
temptation; obnoxious to bad influence. Not 
uſed. Swift. 
TEM $4 A'TION. / [ tentation, French, from 
fem A < 
7. The act of tempting; ſolicitation to ill; 
enticement. Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being tempted.  Duppa. 
3. That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. Shatſpeare. Dryden. 
TEMPTER. ,. from tempt. ] 
1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer. Shak. 
2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. Hammond. 
TEMSE BREAD. fe [remſen, tems, Dut.] 


TEMSED BREAD. Bread made of flower 


better ſifted than common. 
TE'MULENCY. /{. | temulentia, Lat,] Inchria- 
tion; intoxication by liquor. 
TE'MULENT. @. | temulcntus, Latin.] In- 
ebriated. 
TEN. a. [en, Saxon; tien, Dutch. ] The 
decimal number ; twice five. 


" TENABLE. a. { tenable, Fr.] Such as may be 


maintained againſt oppoſition; ſuch as may 
| be held nota attacks. Clarendon. 
TENA/CIOUS. a. ſtena x, Latin.) | 

-1. Graſping hard; inclined to hold faſt; 


not willing to let go. South. 
2. Retentive. Locke. 

3. Having parts diſpoſed to adhere to each 
other; coheſive. Newton. Arbuthnot. 


TE'NANCY. / Temporary poſſcſſion of what 
belongs to another. Wotton. 
TENANT. /. | tenant, French. 
23. One that holds of another; one that on 
certain conditions has temporary poſſeſſion 
and uſes the property of another. Pope. 
2. One who reſides in any place. Thomſon. 


' To TEN ANT. v. a. f from the noun.] To 


hold on certain conditions. Addiſon. 


TENANTABLE, . {from tenant.] \Such as 


- may be held by a tenant. Suckling. 
TE'NANTLESS a. | from tenant. ] Unoccu- 
ied; unpoſſcſſed. Shatſpearc. 


TE/NANT-SAW. /. [corrupted from tcnon- 


| He See TENON. i 
TENC -*q [*uacE, Saxon; #ince, Latin. ] A 


To\'TE'NDER. v. a. | tendre, Freuch.] 


TE'NDER. .. ¶ from the verb 7 
TE/NDER-HEARTED, «#. | tender and bear. 
TENDERLING. .. f from tender. 
. TENDERLY. ad. (from tender.] lu a tender 


TE'NDERNESS. /. [ tendr- 75 French, | t 


TEN 


To TEND. v. a. | contracted from attend. 


1. To watch; to guard; to accompany as 


an aſſiſtant or defender. Spenſer. Pope 
2. To attend ; to accompany, Milton, 
3. To be attentive to. Milton, 
To TEND. v. u. | tendo, Latin.) ; 
1. To move toward a certain point or 
place. N | WWolton, Dryden, 
2. To be directed to any end or purpoſe; to 
aim at. Temple. Tillothn, 
3. To contribute. Hammond. 
4. To wait; to expect. Sbalſeart. 
5. To attend; to wait as dependants or 
ſervants. Shatſpeare, 
6. To attend as ſomething inſcparable, 5s, 


TE'NDANCE. £; [ from tend. 


1. Attendance ; ſtate of expedation. Se. 
2. Perſons attendant, Shakſpeare, 
3. Attendance ; act of waiting, Shalſpeare, 
4. Care; act of tending. Millan. 


TE NDENCE. 
TENDENCY. 3 7 [ram ma. 


1. Direction or courſe toward any place or 
object. ? Tovier, 
2. Direction or courſe toward any infer. 
- ence or reſult ; drift. Lick, 


TE'NDER. a. tendre, French. 


1. Soft; caſily impreſſed or injured, Mit, 
2. Senſible; eaſily pained ; ſoon fore, Lie, 
3. Effeminate ; emaſculate ; delicate. Sprr/; 
4. Exciting kind concern. Shalſpeare, 
5. Compaſlionate ; auxious for another's 
ood. "SY Hooker, Tilloſſu. 
. Suſceptihle of ſoft paſſions. Spenſer, 
7. Amorous ; laſcivious. Hudibras, 
8. Expreſſive of the ſofter paſſions, 
9. Careful not to hu: t. Tillotſu. 
10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. . 
11. Apt to give pain: 20 is à tender que 
tion. Bacon. 
12. Young ; weak : as, tender age. Glut, 


1. To offer; to exhibit ; to propoſe to ac. 
ceptance. Hooker. Milton, 
2. To hold; to eſteem. Sbalſpeare, 
3. To regard with kindneſs. Sha:ſpeare, 


1. Offer 3 propoſal to acceptance. South, 
2. from the adjective.] Regard; kind 
CONcern, Shakſpeare, 


Of a ſoft compaſſionate diſpoſition, 


1. The firſt horns of a dcer, 
2. A ſondling. 


manner; mildly ; gently ; foltly; kinCly; 
without harſhneſs. Milton: 


I. The ſtate of being tender or i f 
ccptibility of impreſſion. Hacon. A” 
2 Sate of being eaſily hurt; ſoreneſs. Ai. 


3. Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. re 


X . ants . for the 
4. Kind attention; anxiety 10. b gau. 


another. 5 Wotton 
5. >crupulouſaeſs 3 caution. 6 Canto 


ö 
} 


"EN 


6. Cautious care. Government of the Tongue. 
, Soft pathos of expreſſion. 


TENDINOUS. 4. | tendinis, Lat.] Sinewy; TENTATIVE. #2. 


containing tendons. Wiſeman. 


TENDON. /. La 
ligature by which the joints are moved. 
| Wiſeman. 
TENDRIL. /. | tendrilon, Fr. ] The claſp of a 
vine, or other climbling plant. 
TENEBRICOSE. } @, | tenebricoſur, tenebroſur, 
TENE BRIOUS. 
TENEBRO'SITY, /. [ tenebre, Lat.] Dark- 
neſs; gloom, ' 
TENEMEN T. ſ. [fenement, Fr. tenementum, 
hw Lat.] Any thing held by a tenant. Pope. 
TENENT. / See FrNET. 


TER * 


TENTA'TION- J. [tentatio, Latin. ] Trial: 


temptation. Browns 


JLat. ] Trying; eſlaying. Bentley. 


tendo, Latin.] A ſinew; a TENTED. a. | from tent.] Covered with 


tents. 


Shalſpeare. Hope. 


TENTER. /. | 1endo, tentus, Latin. 


1. A hook on which things are retched. 
2. To be on the TENTERS. To be on the 
ſtretch ; to be in difficulties. Hudibras. 


Lat.] Dark; gloomy. To TEUNTER. v. a. | from the noun. } To 


ſtretch by hooks. Bacon, 


To TE NTEKR. v. . To admit extenſion, 
TENTH. a. {zZeopfa, Saxon. | Firſt after the 


ninth ; ordinal of ten. 


TENTH. / from the adjective. ] 


6 TENERITY. /. | teneritas, tener, Latin. ] Ten- 1. The tenth. Dryden. Locke. 
. derneſs, Ainſworth. 2. Tithe. | Philips. 
. TENESM US. . Continual need to go to 3. Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute 
. fool. | Arbutbnot. which all livings eccleſiaſtical yield to the 


TENET. ſ. {from tenet, Lat. be bolds. It is 
ſometimes written tenent, or they bold.)] Poſ- 
ſeſſion 3 principle; or opinion. South. 

TENFOLD. 4. [ten and fold. ] Ten times 
increaſed. Milton. 


TENTLWORT. /. A 


king. Cowel, 


TE'NTHLY. ad. from ſenth. ] In the tenth place. 
TENTYVGINOUS. a. | tentiginis, Lat.] Stiff; 


ſtretched. 
plant. Ainſworth. 


8 French; tentog 


TENNIS, ſ. A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. Shatkſpeare. Howell. 
To TENNIS. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
drive as a ball. Spenſer. 
TENON. / French. } The end of a timber 
cut to be fitted into another timber. Mor. 
TENOUR. , tenor, Latin; teneur, French. |] 
1. Continuity of ſtate ; conſtant mode; 
manner of continuity. Craſpato. Sprett. 
2. Senſe contained ; general courſe or drift. 
3. A ſound in muſic. Bacon, 
TENSE. a. | tenſus, Lat.] Stretched; ſtiff ; 
not lax. | Holder. 
TENSE, {. temps, Fr. tempus, Lat.] A varia- 
tion of the verb to ſignify time. Clarke, 
TENSENESS. /. ¶ from tenſe. | Contract ion.; 
tenſion; the contrary to laxity,  Shazp. 
TENSIBLE. &. | terſus, Latin ] Capable of 


TENUIFO'LIOUS. a. | tenuis and folium, Lat.] 
Having thin leaves. | 
TENUITY. / | tenuitas, Latin.] Thinneſs ; 
exility ; ſmallneſs; minuteneſs ; not groſſ- 
neſs. Bacon. Bentley. 
TENUOUS. 4. | tenuis, Lat.] Thin; ſmall; 
minute. Brown. 
TENURE. /. i eee Fr.] Tenure is the 
manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. . Cowel. 
TEPEFA'CTION / en Lat.] The act 
of wartaing to a ſmall degree. 
TED Aide, Lat.] Lukewarm; warm 
in a ſmall degree. Milton. 
TEPTDITY. /. | from te.] Lukewarmneſs. 
TE'/POR. / | zepor, Lat.] LIukewarmneſs ; 
geutle heat. 3 Arbuthnat. 
TERATO LOG V. /. [rige and X.] 
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on, being extended. Bacon. Bombaſt; affectation of falſe ſublimity. 
Ire, TENSILE. 2. [ tenſilis, Lat.] Capable of x- TERCE. /. | tierce, Fr.] A veſſel containing | 
12 tenſion, Bacon. forty-two gallons of wine ; the third part 3 
TENSION. /. [tenſion, Fr. tenſus, Lat.] The of a butt or a pipe. Ainſworth, "1 
15. act of ſtretch ing; not laxation; the ſtate f TEREBUNTHINATE. I 4. [ terebintbine. Fr. 'Y 
nd being ſtretched ; not laxity. Blackmore. TEREBUNTHINE, terebinthum. Lat.] 1 
2 TENSIVE, @, | tenſus, Latin] Giving a ſen- Conſiſting of turpentine; mixed with tur- , 
1 lation of ſliffneſs or contraction. Floyer. entine. Fleyer. | 


TENSURE. fe. | tenſus,- Latin. The act of 
ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched ; the 
contrary to laxation or laxity. Bacon. 

4 ENT, ? (ns, Fr: tentorium, Latin.) 

1 1. A foldier's moveable lodging- place, 

commonly made of canvas extended upon 

{tons poles, . Knetles, 

nf . + Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 


To TE'REBRATE. v. 4 | terebro, Lat.. 710 
hore ; to perſorate; to pierce. Derbam. 
TEREBR ACTION. from terebrate.] The 
act of boring or piercing. Bacon. 
TERGE MINOUS. a. | tergiminus, Latin. 
Threefold. "5 
TERGIVERSA'TION. /. from tergum and 
verſo, Latin. ] | : 


— — 
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We . + Aroll of ling put into a ſore. Shalſp. 1. Shift; ſubterfage : evaſion. FPramba'l. 
1, ' A Ipecies of wine deeply red, chiely 2. Change; fickleneſs. Clarendons 
vs. rene in Spain. TER NI. / lerminus. Latin.) ; 

4 of 0 TENT, v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To lodge 1. Limit; boundary. | Bacon. 
jo 1 to tabernacle. Sbatſp. 2. The word by which a thing is exproſſed. 
Hat ON v, a. To ſearch as with a medical f Bacon. Swift, ” 
j pI Wiſeman. 


3. Words; language. Shalſ/ care. Milton. 
| 5 4- Con- 


4. Condition; ſtipulation. 
3. Time for which any thing laſts. Adliſon. 
6. [In law; The time in which the tri- 

bunals are open to all that liſt to feek their 

right by courſe of law; the reſt of the year 
is called vacation. Of theſe terms there are 
four in every year, one is called Hilary term, 
which begins the twenty-third of Jauvary, 
or if that be Sunday, the next day following, 
and ends the twenty-firſt of February; an- 
other is called Eaſter term, which begins 
eighteen days after Eaſter, and ends the 

Monday next after Aſcenſion-day; the 

third is Trinity term, beginning the Friday 

next after Trinity-Sunday, and ending the 

Wedneſday-fortnight after; the fourth is 

Michaelmas term, beginning the fixth of 

November, or if that be Sunday, the next 

day after, and ending the twenty-eighth of 

November. Corvel. 
Tv» TERM. v. a. | from the noun.] To name; 

to call. Locle. 
TE'RMAGANCY. /. from termagant. Tur- 

bulence ; tumultuouſneſs. Parker. 
TE'RMAGANT. a. [dyn and magan, Sax. | 

1. Tumultuous; turbulent. Shak ſpeare. 

2. Quarrelſome ; ſcolding; furious. Arbutb. 
TERMAGANT. ſ. A ſcold; a brawling 

turbulent woman. Hudibras. Thtiler. 
 TERMER. . [from term.] One who tra- 
eels up to the term. Ben Fonſon. 
TERMINABLE à. ſſrom terminate. | Limit- 
able; that admits of bounds. | 
To TERMINATE. v. a. | termine, Lat. termi- 
ner, French. ; 
Locke. 


Dryden. 


IT. To bound; to limit. 
2. To put anend to. 
To TERMINATE. v. =. To be limited; to 

end; to have an end; to attain its end. Dry. 
TERIMINATION. /#. | from terminate. | 
1. The act of limiting or bounding. 


2. Bound; limit. rox n. 
3. End; concluſion. 
4. Laſt purpoſe. White. 


5. End of words as varied by their ſignifi- 
cations. Watts. 
6. Word; term. Shakeſpeare. 
 TERMINTHUS. / [ Trgqpwinf©-] A tumour. 
Y Wifeman, 
TERMLESS. 3. | from ferm. "ear 
-. boundleſs. ; Raleigh. 
TERMLY. ad. from term. Term by term. Bac. 
TE'RNARY. . | ternarivs, ternio, Latin. ] 
TE'RNION. $ The number three. Holder. 
TERRACE. / [| terrace, Er terraccia, Ital. 
1. A ſmall mount of earth covered wit 


graſs. | 

2. A gallery or balcony. Dryden. 
TERRA'QUEOUS. 4. terra and agua, Lat.] 

Compoſed of land and water. Woodward. 


TERRE'NE. 4. | terrenus, Latin.] Earthly ; 


terreſtrial. Hooker. Milton. 
TERRE-BLUE. ,. [terre and bleu, French. 
A ſort of carth. : Weedward. 


TERRE-VERTE. ,. [French.] A fort of 


Dryden. , 


r 


Es 


TE'RREOUS. a. 
conſiſting of earth. "67 IDE f 
TERRE'ST RIAL. 4. [ terreſtris, Ta} oY T 


[ terreus, Latin.) Carthy 


1. Earthly; not celeſtial. Shen er 
2. Conſiſting of earth; terreous. Mos, T 
To TERRE'STRIFY. v. a. erer ans WM . 


Jacio, Lat.] To reduce to the ſtate of earth, 


 TERRE'STRIOUS. 2. [ terreftris, 1 7 
reous; earthy; conſiſting of earth. Braus. 
er e g a. | terrible, F r. from terribilis 5 
1. Dreadful ; formidable; cauling fear. N. 
2. Great, fo as to offend : a colloquial hy. | 
perbole, Clarendon, Tilla an Ti 
TE'RRIBLENESS. , from terrible. ] tu. BW = 
midableneſs; the quality of being terrible; . 
dreadfulneſs. Sidney, TH 
TERRIBLY. ad. [from terrib/-.] 
1. Dreadfully ; formidably; fo as to raiſe 7 
fear. ö Dryden 3 
2. Violently; very much. 50 To 

; y C Sift, 
TERRIER. /, | terrier, Fr. from terra, Latin f 
earth.] 12 5 
1. A dog that follows his game under 11 
ground. Dryder, | 
2. A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. Milf 4 
3. A wimble ; auger or borer. Ainſworth, TK 
TERRIFICK. a. | terrificus, Lat.] Dreadful; 8 
cauſing terrour. Milton. Plilips. — 
To TE RRIF V. v. 4. | terror and facio, Latin.) TE. 
To fright; to ſhock with fear; to make 5 
afraid. Knolles. Blackmore, 8 
TE'RRITORY. /, | territorium, law Latin.) * 
Land; country; dominion; diſtrict. Deb. at 
TERROUR. /. [ terror, Lat. terreur, Fr.)] : 
1. Fear communicated. Min, — 
2. Fear received. Knolles. B! ackmorts 
3. The cauſe of fear. Prior. Milton, 8 
TERSE. 4. zerfus, Latin.) . 
1. Smooth. 5 Brown, 128 
2. Cleanly written; neat. Dryden. Sift, F 
CTFERTIAN. 2 tertiana, Lat.] Is an ague in- 150 
termitting but one day, fo that there are 757 
two fits in three days. Hart. Sb 
To TERTIATE. v. a. | tertto, tertius, Latin.] Thr 
To do any thing the third time. : 5 
TE'SSELLATED. a. [laſſela, Lat.] Variegat 5 
ed by ſquares. Woodwark , 75 T1 
TEST. { | teff, French ; tefla, Italian.) up 
Es cupel by which refiners try the Try 
2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. | 85 
Shasſpeare. Clarendin. No 
3. Means of trial. Ben Jaa W II 
4. That with which any thing is compared 5 
in order to prove its genuineneſs. Ppt den. 
5. Judgment; diſtinction. : Dale TETR 
TESTA'CEOUS. a. | teflaceus, Latin. | AER 
1. Conſiſting of ſhells; compoſed of ſhelb IR 
2. Having continuous, not jointed pal ws 
oppoſed to cruſtaceous. . Woodwath TET 
TESTAMENT. 7. | tefiament, Fr. teſzamentuy I=. 
; R 
Latin. } | the dif Err 


1. A will; any writing directing 
poſal of the poſſeſſions ol a man de 


ed. 


2+ 31 


2. The name of each of the volumes of the 
holy ſcripture. 
TESTAME/NTARY. 4. [teflamentarius, Lat.] 
Given by will ; contained-in wills, 


TESTATE. 4. | teffatus, Lat.] Having made 
: Ayli e. 


leaves a will. Hooker. Taylor. 
TESTA'TRIX. |. [ Latin. ] A woman who 
leaves a Will. | 
TESTED. 4. from e.] Tried by a teſt. Sh. 
TESTER. / Foe French, a head.) | 
1. A ſixpence. Locke. Pope. 
2. The cover of a bed. 
TESTICLE. {. | zefiiculus, Latin. Stone. 
TESTIFICA/TION. / | teftificatio, Lat. from 
tefify.] The act of witneſſing. Hooker. 
TESTIFICA'TOR. / | from z/ificor, Latin. |] 
One who witneſles. 


TESTIFIER. / | from #efify.] One who teſti- 
10 


1 
| To TESTIFY. v. . ie gi cor, Latin.] To 
witveſs; to prove; to give evidence. Milt. 
% TESTIFY. v. 4. To witneſs; to give 
evidence of any point. Jobn. 
TESTILY. ad. from ety. ] Fretfully; pec- 
vibly ; moroſcly. PE 
TESTIMO'NIAL. /. | 7eftimonial, Fr. teſtimo- 
num, Latin.) A writing produced by any 
one as an evidence for himſelf. Burnet. 
"TESTIMONY. / | teftimonivm, Latin. 
I. Evidence given; proof. Dryden. 


e 2. Public evidence. Milton. 
; 3. Open atteſtation ; profeſſion. Milton. 
k % TESTIMONY. v. 4. To witneſs. | 


TESTINESS, /. { from 255. ] Moroſeneſs; pee- 
viſhneſs. 8 Locke. 
TTUDINATED. a. Life, Lat.] Root- 
ed; arched. 
TESTU'DINEOUS. 4. [?efludo, Latin.) Re- 
lembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. * 
TESTY. a- [teflie, French, tefturdo, Ttalian.] 
Fretful ; pecviſh ; apt to be angry. Locke. 
TETCHY. a. Froward ; peeviſh. Shat/peare. 
TETE ATETE. , | French.] Cheek by 
owl. | Prior. 
| TETHER. { [See Tzppzs.] A ſtring by 
wich horſes are held from paſturing too 
wide. Shakſpeare. Swift. 
mum v. a. | from the noun. ] To tie 
P. ; 21 
TETRAGO'NAL, a. [pays S.] Square. 
TETRAPE'TALOU of 4 * - 
Te\ov. | Such flowers as conliſt of four 
* round the ſtyle. Miller. 
TRARCH. / [tetrarcha, Lat.] A Roman 
governor of the fourth part of a province: 
5 RISE Ben Jonſon. 
TETRA“ , 
MOOS.) rg) 


ells | man government. 
11; WR *ETRASTICK. reg de-] An epigram 
ord, Rada of four verſes. Hope. 
Py 10 19 77 AL, J a. ¶ietricus, Lat. J Froward; 
E LRICOUS. perverſe ; ſour. Xnolles. 


TETTER, ＋ [tezeq; Saxon.] A ſcab; a 


will. 
TESTA/TOR. * [ teſtator, Latin. ] One who 


TH A 


TEW./.{towe, a hempen rope, Dutch.] 


1, Materials for any thing. Shinner, 
2. An iron chain. Ainſworth, 
To TEW. ». a. Te pian, Saxon.] To 3 


TE WEL. '[. [ tfuyau, Or tuyal, French. In 
the back of the forge, againſt the fire-place, 
is fixed a taper pipe, above ſive inches long, 
called a fereel, which comes through the 

back of the forge. Mo ven. 

To TE WTA W. v. a. Te beat; to break. 

TEXT. /. | textus, Latin.) 

1. That on which a comment is written. 
Waller. 

2. A ſentence of ſcripture, South, 

TEXTILE. a. { texiiliz; Latin.] Woven; ca- 
pable of being woven. 

TEXTMAN. h. | text and man.] A man 
ready in quota'1on of texts. Saunder ſon, 

TEXTRINE. 4. | texirina, Lat.] Relating to 


wenavin {lerham. 


TEXTUARIST. 2 / [textuaire, French. ] One 
TE'XTUARY. ready in the text of 
ſcripture ; a divine well verſcd in ſcripture. 
TEXTUARY, a. | from text. | 
1. Contained in the text. Brown, 
2. Serving as a text; authoritative. Glanv. 
TEXTURE... // | textus; Latin. ] 
1, The act of weaving. Brozons 
2. A web; a thing woven. Thom ſan. 
3. Manner of weaving with reſpect either 
to form or matter. Milton. Hope. 
4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies. Newt. 
THAN. ad. | Danne, Saxon. | A particle 
placed in compariſon after the comparative 
adjective ; as. I am older thai yor. 
THANE../. | Gezn, Saxon. An old title of 
honour, perhaps equivalent to baron. Shak. 
To THANK. v. a. | Ganclan Saxon, dauclen. 
Dutch. |] | | 
x. To return acknowledgments for any 
favour or kindneſs. Shaxſprare. Dryden, 
2. It 1s often uſed in a contrary or ironical 
ſenſe. | Milton. Dryden. 
THANK. | {. [Sancap, Sax. danke, Dut.] 
THANKS. Acknowledgement paid for 
favour or kindneſs; expreſſion of gratitude, 
: | $Shat{peare. Milton. 
THA'NKFUL.. a. [ Fancpul Saxon.] Full of 
gratitude ; ready to acknowledge good re- 
ceived. Bacon. Dryden. 
THA'/NKFULLY. ad. With lively and grate» 
ful ſenſe of good received. Taylor. 
THA'NKFULNESS. /. | from thankful. ] Gra- 
titude ; lively ſenſe or ready acknowledg- 
ment of good received. 
THANK LESS. a. | from 2bank. ] 
1. Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no 
acknowledgment. 
2. Not deſerving, or not likely to gain 
thanks. Wotton. Craſbusu. 
THANKLESSNESS. /. [ from :bankleſs ] In- 
gratitude ; failure to acknowledge good re- 
ceived. = Donne, 
THANKO'FFERING. , [ thant and offering. ] 
Offering paid in acknow dgment of mercy. 
NE Cs alls. 
THANK- 


Wilkins, - 


> OR 
. ___— 


T ayers . 


Spenſer. Pope. 
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17H E 
THANKSGIVING. /. [tbants and giving.) 
Celebration of mercy. Hooker, 
THA/NK WORTHY. @. [bank and worthy.) 
Deſerving gratitude, Davies. 
THARM. /. [Seaþm, Sax. darm, Dutch, the 
gut.] Inteitines twiſted for ſeveral uſes. 
THAT. pronoun. \ theta, Gothick ; Fdr, Sax. ] 
det, Dutch. ] The plural of at, when it 
is demonſtrative, is ; as, that man is 
good, and ibeſe are mending. When it is 
relative, it has no plural; as, the men that 
3 me are men that my father favoured. 
. Not this, but the other: tale this, and 
gide me that. TE 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing : 
the houſe that was fired. 
3. Who; relating to an aygecedent perſon: 

' #he man that ſpoke. 

4. It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition 
of a word or words foregoing : be is grieved, 

ard that deeply. 

F. Oppoſed to 7bis, as the ether to one. Conley. 

6. When this and 7bat relate to foregoing 
words, this is referred like hic or cecy to the 
latter, and that like lle or cela to the former. 
7. Such as. 7 lor ſon. 
8. That which; what. Sbalſpeare. 
9. The thing: that ewbich 7 ſay is this. 

10. The thing which then was. Cooley. 
11. By way of eminence. Coroley. 
Ta. In ThAr. Becauſe; in conſequence of. 

| Hooker. 
THAT. cenjuncr on. 
1. Becauſe: 7 am ſorry that 7 cries. 
2. Noting a conſequencc: he wes ſe fright- 
ed that be fled. 

3. Noting indication: fbero that be can ſtand. 

4. Noting a final end: work that tbey may 
live. ; 


THATCH. / Face Saxon, frew, Skinner. 


Straw laid upon the top of a houſe to keep 


ont the weather. | Steift. Watts. 
To THATCH. v. a. Sacctan, Saxon. ] To co- 
ver as with ſtraw, Bacon. Dryden. 
THA'TCHER. {#. Loves thatch. One whoſe 
trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. - Swif?. 
To THAW. v. . [Bapan, Sax. degen, Dutch. ] 
1. To grow liquid after congelation; to 
raclt. Milton. Boyle. 
2. To remit the cold which had cauſed froſt. 
To THAW. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 
| Shatjpeare. Glanville, 
THAW. /. from the verb.] | 
1. Liquefaction of any thing cong-aled. Mil. 
2. Warmth, ſuch as liquefies congelation. $5. 
THE. article | de, Dutch.) 
I. The article noting a particular thing. 
* Shakeſpeare. Cowty. 
2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 
verſe. ; Daniel, 
3. Sometimes he is cut off. Corvley. 
THEA'TRAL. 2. 1 Fr. tbeatralis, Lat.] 
Belonging to a theatre. 
THE ATRE. /. D theatre; Fr. theatrum, Latin.) 
1. A place in which ſhows are exhibited; a 
playhouſe. Shalſpeare, Bacon. 


* * 


"TH E 


2. A place riſing by ſteps like a theatre, 


THEA'TRICK. ' II. theatrum, Latin. ] Sce 
THE \/TRICAL., nick; ſuiting a ne 

pertaining to a theatre. 2 
THEA'TRICALLY. ad. | from theatrical,] 1 


a manner ſuiting the ſtage. Swoift 
THEE. The oblique fingular of Ln. Coul 
THEFT. / | from thief. ] 7 | 

1. The act of ſtealing, Cowl, 5 
ſtolen. Exolus. 6 


2. The thin 
THEIR. / Leone of them, Saxon.) 


1 Of them; the pronoun poſſeſſive from 
, Dryden. 
2. 7heirs is uſed when any thing comes hes 
tween the poſſeſlive and ſubſtantive, Reſcon, 
THEM. The oblique of bey. Willing, 
THEME /. [theme, French; $ua 
I. A ſubjeR on which one ſpeaks or writes 
Shakſpeare. Roſcommn, 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on 
any topick. Milton, T 
3. The original word whence others are de- 
rived. Watts, 
THEMSELVES. , [See Thx and Serr. 
1. Theſe very perſons. | Hooker, 
2. The oblique cafe of they and /{lves. 
THEN. as. [ than, Got. Dan, Saxon ; dan, Dut,] 
1. At that time. Clarendon, 
2. Afterward; immediately a'terward; ſoon 
afterward. Bac, 
3- In that caſe; in conſequence, Dryden, 
4. Therefore; for this reaſon. Miltan, 
5. At another time: as, now and then, at 
one time and other. Mite, 
6. That time. Z Milt, 
THENCE. ad. 
I. From that place. Miltin, 
2. From that time. Laub. 
3. For that reaſon. Milin. 
THENCEFORT H. ad. F thence and forth. ] 
From that time. Spenſer. Milt, 
THENCEFO'RWARD. d. [thence and fore 
N On from that time. Kettlewill, 
THE'OCRACY.-/. ( theocratie, F rench; 39 
and xgal.] Government immediately ſuper- 
intended by God. Burnet, 
THEOCRA'TICAL. a. [ theecratique, French; 
from theoc racy. Relating to a goverument 
adm niſtet ed by God. „ An 
THEO'DOLITE. /. A mathematical inſtru 
ment for taking heights and diſtances. | 
THEO'GONY. / Seel. The generation 
of the gods. 2 
THEOLO'GIAN. /. [ theologus, Lat.] A divine ; 
a profeſſor of divinity. Min. 
THEOLO'GICAL. 3. eee, Latin. Re. 
lating to the ſcience of divioity- Sui, 
THEOLO'GICALLY. ad. [from theotgil 
According to the principles of werft 4 
THEO/LOGIST. / [theologus, Latin. d, 
THEO LOGGUE. vine; one ſtudious in the 
ſcience of divinity. Bacon. D ons” 
TEEO'LOGY. / | tbeologie, French; 20097% 
Divinity. Hayward. T. by 0 
THEO'MACHIST, / He who fightsg%, 
. the gods i THEO0- 


2 > 2 


not 
THE 


| THERE. ad. 5 Gothick; Sæn, Saxon; 


THEO'MACHY.. / [Ste. and way. ] The 
fight againſt the s by the giants. Bailey. 
THEO'RBO /. | tiorba, 8 A large lute 
for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the 
{talians. : Bailey. 
THEOREM. ſ. Seis. A p ſition laid 
Jown as an acknowledged truth. Graunt. 


THEOREMA'TICAL. } a. {from theorem.) 
 THEOREMA'TICK. Compriſed in the- 
THEORE MIC. orems; conſiſting 


in theorems. | reo. 
THEORETICAL. J @. [ theoretique, Fr. from 
THEORE/TICK. DewenTinG 3 and theo- 
THEORICAL. rigue, French; from 
THE'ORICK. Stegia.] Speculative ; 
depending on theory or 1 ; ter- 


minating in theory or ſpeculation. Bayle. 
THEORETICALLY. I ad. | from eoreticł, 
THEORICALLY. and tbeorick. ] Specu- 


htively; not practically. 

THEORICK. /. 055 5 the adjective.] A ſpe- 
culatiſt; one who knows only ſpeculation, 
—_ Shakſpeare. 

Gals T. ſ. [from theory.] A ſpeculatiſt; 
one given to ſpeculation. Addiſon. 

THE'ORY. /. [ theorie, French; Steęla.] Specu- 
lation; not practice; ſcheme; plan or ſyſ- 
tem yet ſubſliting only in the mind. Bacon. 

THERAPE/UTICK. 2. DTSegaertilindc. Cura- 
tire; teaching or endeavouring the cure of 
diſeaſes. Watts. 


daer, Dutch 
1. In that place. Pope. 
2. It is oppoſed to here. Locke. Milton. 
3. An en directing to ſomething 
at a diſtance, Th. Dryden. 
THERE'ABOUT. ad. | there and about ; 
THERE'ABOUTS. 7 #bereabouts is therefore 
leſs proper. ] 
1. Near that place. Shalſpeare. 
2. Nearly; near that number, quantity, or 
ſtate, Suckling. Newton. 
3. Concerning that matter. Luke. 
THEREA'FTER. ad. [there and after.] Ac- 


cording to that; accordingly. Peacbam. 
THEREA 'T. ad. [there and at. | 

1. At that; on that account. | Hooker. 

2. At that place. ' Matthew. 


THEREBY', ad. [there and by.] By that; b 
means of that. © . — By Hh bers. 
THEREFORE. ad. [there and for.] | 
1. For that; for this; for this reaſon; in 
conſequence. © Lucas, Weſt 


. In return for this; in recompenſe for this 


or for that. Matthew. 
THEREFRO'M.- ad. [there and from.] From 
; from this, | ofbua. 


THEREIN, ad. [there and in.] In that; in this. 


Th 3 Bacon. 
REIN TO. ad. {there and into. Into that; 
— Luke. Bacon. 


THEREOF, ad. [there and of.] Of that; of 


Hooler. Swift. 
THEREON a9. {there and on.] On that. # 
Finds WE Mark. Wqodzeard. 


| THI 


THEREO'/UT. ad. [here and out.] Out of that. 


8 5 eher. 
THERETO. ad. [there and to, or 2 
THEREUNTO/. f To that. Tilotſons 


THEREUPON. ad. there and wage 
I. Upon that ; in conſequence of that. 


f Hooker. Sift. 
2. Immediately. 


THEREU'NDER. ad. [there and under.] Un- 
der that. Raleigh: 
THEREWUVUTH. ad. [ there and with, ] 


I. With that. Hooker. Davies. 
2, Immediately. 


-THEREWITHA'L. ad. [ there and withal. 


I. Over and above. 
2. At the ſame time. 
3- With that. f 

THERTACAL. a. ¶ Sngaxe. | Medicinal; phy- 
ſical. Hacon. 


Daniel. 
Shalſfeare. 


THERMOMETER. /. [ thermometre, French; 


Yegracg and putter. ] An inſtrument for mea- 
ſuring the heat of the air, or of any matter. 
Beroun. 
THERMOME'TRICAL. a. [ from thermome- 
ter. | Relating to the meaſure of heat. Chᷣeyne. 
THE'RMOSCOPE. /, | thermoſcopey French; 
Seguans and ce. | An inſtrument by which 
the degrees of heat are diſcovered. Arbutbnat. 
THESE. pronoun. The plural of this, | 
I. Oppoſed to thoſe. Dryden. 
2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things laſt 
mentioned; and thoſe to the firſt. Woodward. 
THE'SIS. /. [ theſe, French; St. ] A poſition ; 
ſomething laid down affirmatively or nega- 
tively. Priar. 
THE'SMOTHETE. / ¶ Serfaobi v.] A law- 
iver. | 
THE URGV. / [9tvgyia.] The power of do- 
ing ſupernatural things by lawful means, as 


by prayer to God. Bailey. 
THEW. /. | Seap, Saxon.] | 
1. Quality; manners. Obſolete. Spenſer. 


2, = Sbalſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawn or 
bu — | 
THE'WED. 4. [ from thew.] Educated; habi- 
tuated. Obſolete. | Spenſer. 
THEY. pronoun. In the oblique caſe them, the 
plural of be or fbe.'[ G1, Saxon.) | 
1. The men; the women; the perſons. 
Shak ſpeare. 
2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to 
ſome others. Prior. 
3. [The plural of thin, that, or it.] The 
things. Prior. 
THICK. a. Ficce, Saxon; dich, Dutch. } 
I. Not thin. 
2. Denſe; not rate; groſs ; craſs. Arbuthnit. 
3. Not clear; not tranſparent; muddy ; fe- 
culent. 5 F Temples 
4. Great in circumference; not ſlender Deut. 
5. Frequent; in quick fucceſſion; with little 
intermiſſion.  Knolles. Morton. 
6. Clofe; not divided by much ſpace; 
crowded. Dryden, Addi lon. 
7. Not eaſily pervious; ſet with things cloſe 
to each other. EE » 
3 H 8. Coarle; 


ns A 


5 penſer. 


Hrod. . 
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Finck. from the adjective.] 


THICKLY. ad. [ from fiet.] Deeply; to a 
oy/e. THIN. ad. Not thickly. Millan. 
To THIN. v. a. | from the Em} 


| THUEVISH. a. { from thief. 


23. Secret; fy. 


THT 


8. Coarſe; not thin. Bacon. 
9. Wichout proper intervals of articulation. 
d Sbalſpeare. 


1. The thicket part, or time when any 
thing is thickeſt. Knoles. 
2. Thruugh Frrck and thin. Whatever is in 
the way. : Hudibras. 


"THICK. ad. 


1. Frequently; faſt. Dienbam. 
a. Clolcly. : Dryden. Norris. 
3. To a great depth. Addiſon. 


4. Frick ard threefold, In quick ſucceſſion ; 


L' Eflrange. 


in great numbers. 
To THVCKEN. » a. | from thieb.] 


1. To make thick. 

2. To make cloſc ; to fill up interſtices. 
Woodward. 

3. To condenſe; to concrete. +: Arvuthnet, 


4. To ſtrengthen ; to confirm. Shayſpeare. 
5. To make frequent. 
6. To make cloſe or numerous. « 
To THUCEKEN. v z.. 
I. To grow thick. 
2. Ta grow denſe or muddy. 


Tatlet . 


4. To grow cloſe or numerous. 
Addiſon. 


To grow quick. 


. I. ö | 
- THUCKET. /. | Ficcedu, Sax ] A cloſe knot 


or tuſt of trees; a cloſe wood or copſe. 
Chapman, Raleigh. 


great quantity. Hoy 
THICKNESS. / [from #bict.] 
1. The Bate of being thick; denſity. _ 
2. Quantity of matter int-rpoſed;- ſpace 
taken up by matter interpoſed. Bayle. 


3- Quantity laid on quantity to ſome con- 


fiderable depth. Bacon. 
4. Cunſiſtence; groſſneſs; not rarenels; ſpiſ- 
ſitude. Bacon. 
| 5, Imperviouſueſs ; cloſeneſs. Addijon. 
6. Want of ſharpneſs; want of quickneſs. 

Holder. 


THICK-SCU/LLED. a. Dull; ſtupid. Dryden. 
- THICKESE T. a. [thick and jet. ] Cloſe planted. 


| Dryden. Grew. 
THICKSKIN. /. | #6i:4 and ſtin.] A coarſe 
groſs man. Sbalſpeare. 
THIEF. /. Seip, Saxon; dief, Dutch. 
1. One who takes what belongs to another, 


Hb Sßbalſpeare. Jabn. 
2. An excreſcence in the ſnuff of a candle. 


May. 


THIEF-LEA'DER. 
THIEF-TA'KER. 


lead, or take. |] One 


THIEF-CA/TCHER. 2 ＋ (thief, and catch, 


detect thieves. 
To THIEVE. v. a. from thizf.] To ſteal; to 
practiſe theſt. 3 | 
THTEVERY. /. from #hieve.] 
r. The practice of ſtealiag ; theft. South, 
2. That which is ſtolen, Shalkſpeare, 


. Given to ſtealing; practiſing theft. Add, 
| Shak ſpeare. 


THYLLER. 


Shakſpeare. 
3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. Prior. 


whoſe buſineſs is to 
Z Eftrange. 


vp H 


THYEVISHLY. ad. [from thirviſs.] Like a 
ef. ; | Tuſſer 
THUEVISHNESS. /. [from #ieviÞs. | Dita... 
ſition to ſtœal; rats 1 Neale OP: 
THIGH. / [ Seoh, Saxon; die, Dutch.) The 
. thigh includes all between the buttocks and 
the knee. The thigh bone is the longeſt of 
all the bones in the body. "EB 
THILK pronoun. Bilc, Saxon. ] That bo 
Obſolete. Spen by 
THILL. / Fille, Sax. ] The ſhafts of a wag- 
gon; the arms of wood between which the 
laſt horſe is placed. Mortimer 
FHILI-HORSE, * fe [bill and bore.) The 
laſt horſe; the horſe that 
OCs between the ſhaſts. Tufſer. Shak, 
THUMBLE. 7 from thumb bell.] A metal co- 
ver by which women ſecure their fingers 
from the needle. Shatſþeare. Cheyn:, 
THING, ii LIND ; thym, French. | A 
ragrant herb: properly thyme. Shenſe 
THIN. 4. W Nabi 2 Pucch.] ee 
I. Not thick. Exodus. 
2. Rare; not denſe. R Bacon. 
3. Not cloſc; ſeparated by large ſpaces, Riſe, 
4. Not cloſely compact or accumulated. 


: | Milton, 
5 Exile; ſmall. ex: De 
6. Not coarſe; not groſs in ſubſtance,  * 
7. Not abounding. Bacon. 
8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; ſlim; ſleuder. 
L' Eftranga 


1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 


Arbutbnst, 


2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. Dryten. 
3. To attenuate. Blackmore, 
THINE pronoun. [ thein, Gothick; Fin, Saxon; 
dijn, Dutch. ] Belonging or relating to thee; 
the pronoun poſſeſſive of thor. 
THING. /. Find, Saxon; ding, Dutch.] 
1. Whatever is; not a perſon, Shaiſprare. 
2. It is uſed in contempt. Stojft, 
3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or ſome- 
times with pity. Sha kſpeare. Congreve. 
4. It is uſed by Shalſpeare once ina ſenſe of 
- - honour. | 


To THINK. v. #. preterite thought, [ Sencean, | 


Saxon; denclen, Dutch.) 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or 
things; to reaſon; to cogitate. Didi. 
2. Ts judge; to conclude; to determine. 


Daniel. 

3. To intend. - Shalfpeart. 
4. To imagine; to fancy. Buraet 
5. To muſe; to meditate, Dryden. 
6. To recolle&; to obſerve. os x 
| WILL 


7. To judge; to conclude. 
8. To Chen: to doubt. Bentley 
9. To Twink on. To contrive; to ligt 
upon by meditation. $218 Swift 
10. To Frink To eſtimate. Lockte 
To THINK. v. à. | ir che wind; 1 
imagine; to image in the mind; 
ae e 
| . 


conceive. 


1 


. To believe; to eſteem. 

3. To Tulxk much, To grudge. 
o Tuixk ſcorn. To diſdain. 
THINKER. / from 5¹¹⁵.] One who 

in a certain manner. 5 
THINKING. /. [from bin.] Imagination; 
cCccgitation; judgment. Shadfeare. Addiſon. 
THINLY. ad. | from thin. 

1. Not thickly. - | 

2. Not cloſely ; not numerouſly, 
THIUNNESS. /. | from in. by = 

1. Thecontrary to thickneſs; exility; tenuity. 


Dryden. 


Donne. Neroton. 
2. Paucity; ſcarcity Dryden. 
3. Rareneſs: not ſpiſſitude. South, 


THIRD. a. Bu Fa, Saxon. ] The firſt after 
the ſecond; the ordinal of three. | 
\ THIRD. / [from the adjective. ] 


. The third part. _ Addiſon. 
2. The ſixtieth part of a ſecond. Holder. 


THIRDBOROUGH.: /; [bird and borough. ] 

An under conſtable. 

THIRDLY. ad. {from 2hird.] In the third 
lace. Bacon, 

7 THIRL. v.2. { Finllan, Saxon. ] To pierce; 
to a | i 1 Dork 

THIRST. /. ['6ynye, Saxon; do, Dutch. 

. The a Akered for want of drink; 
want of drink. Denham. Arbutbnot. 

2. Eagerneſs; vehement deſire. Fair/ax. 

2, Drought. + Milton, 
7s THIRST. v. a. y nydan, Saxon; derfien, 

Dutch. 

I. To feel want of drink; to be dry or 
Athirſt. | Exodus. Milton. 
2. To have a vehement defire for any thing. 

| . = Pains, 
70 THIRST. v. a. To want to drink. Y, ior. 
THIRSTINESS. / from ch.] The ſtate of 
being thirſty. © | Morton. 
THIRSTY. a. [Nur rig, Saxon. ] 
1. Suffering want of drink; pained for 
want of drink. | 
2. Poſleſſed with any; vehement deſire: as, 
blod thirſty. | | | 
THIRTE'EN. 2. [Spneorine, Saxon.] Ten 
And three.” 
THIRTEENTH. a from ?hirteen, Ineodeo- 
0a, Sax.) The third after the tenth. 
© THIRTIETH. a. from thirty ; Sfudxego da, 

Saxon.] The tenth thrice told. 
THIRTY. a [ Fnixciq, Saxon. ] Thrice ten. 
THIS, pronoun. (Ou, Saxon | 

1, That which is preſent; what is now 


mentioned. Shalſpearo. 
2. The next ſuture. Geneſis 
3 This is ufed for this time. Dryden. 
4. The laſt paſt. Dryden. 
5: It is often oppoſed to lat. Pope. 


6. When th and that reſpect a former ſen- 
dense, this relates to the latter, bat to the 
former member. Hooker, 

7. Sometimes it 15 oppoſed to the other. Dry. 
\ THISTLE, } if rel, Saxon; deiſtel, Dutch; 

Jardine, Latin. ] A prickly weed growing in 
._ corn fields, 


Sidney. 
Million. 
Eber. 
inks 
Locke. 


' THISTLE, golden. ſ. A plant. 
THISTLY. a. [from thifile.} Overgrown 


Tbomſun. 
THI'THER. ad. [ BiFen, Saxon. ] : 


THORA'CICEK. a. [ from thorax. | Bel 


"THORN. /. on, Gothick.] 


THORNY. 8a. from orn.] 


2. Pricking; vexatious. 


THOROUGHSTI'FCH. ad. 
Ititeb.] Completely; fully. 
THORP. /- Thorp, throp, threp, trep, trop, 


THOSE. pronoun, The plural of tet. 
THOU. fprononn. 5 


Miller. Sha bſecare. 


1 


with thiſtles. 


1. To that place: it is oppoſed to hither. 
Denham. 


2. To that end; to that point. 


THITHERTO. ad. | hither and to.] To that 


end; ſo far. 


THFTHER WARD. ad. [hither and ward. 


Toward that place. 


Milton. 
THO. ad. Sonne, Saxon. 
1. Then. . Spenſer, 
- 2. Tho contracted for though. 
To THOLE. v. n. To wait a while. Finſ, 


THONG. /. Shang, Song, Saxon. ] A ſtrap 


or ſtring of leather. Addiſon. Dryden. 
onging 


to the breaſt. Arbutbnot. 


THO RAL. a. from thorus, Latin.] Relating 


to the bed. A lige. 


1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. .Genefirs 
2, A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. 


3- Any thing troubleſome. Southern. 
THO'RNAPPLE. {. A plant. Mortimer, 
THORNBA'CE. /. A ſea fiſh. + Arbuthnot. 
THORNBUT. / A fea fiſh. Ainſworth, 


1. Full of thorns; ſpiny; rongh; prickly, 
Randolph, Dryden. 


Shalſpeare. 
3. Ditlicult; perplexing. . 


extended into two ſyllables.) 
1. By way of niaking paſſage or penetration. 


2. By means of. Shatſpeare. 
THOROUGH, 2. | 

r. Complete; full; perfect. Clarendon. 

2. Paſſing through. Bacon. 


THO'ROUGHFARE. |. [ thorough and are.] 
Shakſheare. Rowe. ' 


A paſſage through; a paſſage without any 
ſtop er let. Sbaſſpeare. 


THOROUGHLY. ad. from thoreugb.] Com- 


pletely; fully. Shalſpeare. Dryden. 


THOROUGHPA'CED. a. [ thorough and pace. ] 


Perfect in what is undertaken; complete. 
: Swift. 


THO'ROUGHSPED. 4. [thorough and ſped.) 


Finiſhed in principles; thoroughpaced. Sri. 
thorough and 
L' Eftrange. 


are all from the Saxon Soip, which ſigui- 
fies a village. Gilhen. 


u, Sax. dv, Dutch; in the 
oblique caſes ſingular the, Fe, Sa ron; in the 
plural ye, ge, Sax. in the oblique caſes 
plural yoz, EP, Saxon, ] 

1. The ſecond pronoun perſonal. 
2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. | 


To THOU. v. a. {ſrom the noun” ] To treat 


with familiarity. 


1 Sha ſ eure. 
3 2 


THOUGH, 


Miller « 


— — 


Sbenſer. 
THO'ROUGH. prepoſition. ſ the word through 


Shakſp. 1 
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1 

Hoon. 72 Veah, Sax. th2ub, Gothick.) 
: r. Notwithſtanding that; although. Watts. 
2. M Tuovcn As if; like as if. Geneſis. 
3. It is uſed at the end of a fentence in fa- 
miliar language: however; yet. Dryden. 
1 Ihe preterite and part. paſſi ve 
of think. 


THOUGHT. / [from the preter of #2 think. 
1. The operation of the mind; the act of 


thinking. "EX, Prior. 
2. Idea; image formed. Milton. 
31 Sentiment; fancy; imagery. Dryden. 


4. Reflection; particular conſideration. Shak. 
F. Conception; preconceived notion. Milton. 

6. Opinion; judgment. e e. 
4. 2 Meditation; ſerious conſideration. Roſcom. 


Deſign; purpole. remiab, 

9. Silent =. 61.07 we Slat are. 
10. Solicitude; care; concern. Milion. 
11. Expectation. Shakſpeare. 
T2. A ſmall de ; à ſmall quantity. Sw. 

 THO'UGHTFUL. a. N got and Full. 

1. Contemplative; full of reflection; full of 
meditation. Dryden. 

2. Attentive; careful. " Philips. 


3. Promoting meditation; favourable to 
muſing. Pope. 
4. Anxious; ſolicitous. | Prior. 
THO'UGHTFULLY. ad. { from thoughtful. ] 
With thought or conſideration ; with ſolici- 
mae. ; 
THO'UGHTFULNESS. / [from thoughtful. ] 
1. Deep meditation. Blackmore. 
2. Anxiety; ſolicitude. 
TH O' UGHTLESS. a. from #bought. ] 
1. Airy; gay; diſſipated. 
2. Negligent; careleſs. Rogers. 
3. Stupid; dull. Dryden. 
THO'UGHTLESSLY. ad. { from thoughtlef. | 
Without thought; careleſly; ſtupidly. Garib. 
THO'UGHTLESSNESS. /. | from thoughtle/c. ] 
_ © Want of thought; abſence of thought. 
THO'UGHTSICK. «. | thowght and et.] Un- 


eaſy with reflection. Shakſpeare. 
* THO'USAND. a. or /. {Supend, Sax. duyſend, 
Dutch.) | 


I. The number of ten hundred. 
2. Proverbially a great number. Fpenſer. 
THOUSANDTH a. {from tbou/and.| The 
hundred ten times told; the ordinal of a 
thouſand. Dryden. Swift. 
THOWL./. A piece of timber by which oars 
are kept in their places in rowing. Ainſro. 
THRA'LDOM. / | from thrall. | Slavery; ſer- 
; vitude. Sidney. Sandys. 
THRALL. /. [Spzl, Saxon. 
: . A flave; one who is in the power of an- 
other. | Sba t peare. Milton. 
2. Bondage ; ſtate of ſlavery or confinement. 
5 | Hulibras. 
To THRALL. v. a. To anflave; to bring into 
- the power of another. 595) ja Donne. 
THRA'PPLE. / The windpipe of any animal; 
the throttle. | 
To THRASH. v. n, [Sanpcan, Sax. derſchen, 
2 Dutch. ] 5 4 


THR 


r. To beat corn to free it from the chaff | 


8 


Shah 
. To best; to drub. 1 
| 5 Dove 
'THRA'SHER. , [from # 1 
thraſhes ng l .] One . N 


THRA'SHINGFLOOR. / An area on Which 
corn is beaten. Drods 
THRASO'NICAL. a. [from Thruf, da. 
in old comedy.) Boaſtful ; bragging. Sat. 
THRAVE. /. Snap, Saxon.) 1 
1. A herd; a drove. Out of uſe, 
2. The number of two dozen. T 
THREAD. /. F, 1zD, Sax. draed. Dutch.) 
1. A ſmall line; a fmall twiſt. Buy,. dl T 
5 Any thing continued in a courſe; uni- 
orm tenour, Burnt. Ar 
To THREAD. v. a, from the neun.] ” 7 
1. To paſs through with a thread Sharp, 
2. To paſs through; to pierce through. &. 


THRE'ADBARE. a. {thread and bare.] 7 
1. Deprived of the nap; worn to the naked | 
thread. Spenſer. Shatſprare, To 
2. Worn out; trite. Sift, Clild | 

THRF/ADEN, à. { from thread.] Made of 

thread. | Sbakſpegre 1 

To THREAP. 2. a. A country word denot- k 
ing to argue much or contend. Ainſwerth, 4 

THREAT. / 5 the verb.] Menace; de- To 
nunciation of 111 Shakſpeare, tl 

Te THREAT. ' 5 V 

To THREATEN. V. 4. [ neadlan, Sax,] P 
1. To menace; to denounce evil. Milton, tl 

2. To menace; to terrify, or attempt to TH: 
terrify, by ſhowing evil. Pete, ri 

3. To menace by action. Drytmn, TH 

THRE'ATENER. / | from #breaton. ] Mens: 

cer; one thar threatens. ten. THR 

THRE'ATENINGLY. ad. | from threate.| I, 

Witch menace; in a threatening manner. &, 2, 

THRE'ATEUL. e@. [threat and Jul.] Full df 3 
threats; menacious. Spenſer, ki 

THREE. a. [ Ine, Saxon; dry, buch THF 
1. Two and one, e 
2. Proverbially a ſmall number. Sbalſ. THR 

THRE/EFOLD. a. {Speopeald, Sar] Thrice pl: 
repeated; conſiſting of three. Raleigh. Fo Tl 

THRE'EPENCE. /. [three and fpence.] 4 J. 
ſmall ſilver coin valued at thrice a penn). | 

Wiſemane 2. 

THREEPENN V. a. | triobolarii, Lat.] Vi- * 

re 


ar; mean. 
THRE'EPILE. /. [three and pile.] An di THR 
name for good velvet. Shatſprare * 


THREE PILED. 4. Set with a thick pile; i brit 
another place it ſeems to mean piled one di 2. 
another. Slbabſhaun tal 

THREESCO'RF. / {three and ſcore. Thrice To T] 
twenty; lixty. _ Salſpeare. Dit in e 

THRENODY, / [ Senrodla. A ſong 25 


mentation. 
THRE'SHER. /. Pro rly ibraſber. 1 
THRE SH OI. B. / ['$pepcpald, Send . 
ground or ſtep under the door; "entrab'*s 


. „ F Drod 
kate: door. Sager 


0 
j 


7 * 
* 
9 


THR 


* 
THREW. The preterite of brow. 
THRICE. ad. [from #bree. ] 
1. Three times. Spenſer. 
2. A word of amplification. Dryden. 
7, THRID. v. 4. | corrupted from thread. | 
To flide through a narrow paſſage. Pope. 


- THRIFT. / from thrive. ] 
. riches gotten; ſtate of 
proſpering. Sidney. 


Parſimony ; frugality ; good huſbandry. 
4 | 7 1 Spaleigh, Dryden, 


2. A plant. Miller. 
THRIFTILY. ad. [ from 7brifty. ] Frugally; 
moniouſly. Swift. 


THRIFTINESS. /. [from tbrifty.] Frupality ; 


huſbandry. Spenſer. Wotion. 
THRIFT LESS. a. [from thrift. ] Profuſe; 
extravagant, Spenſer, 

RIFTY. a. [from t5rift. ] : 
Frugal ; ſparing ; not profuſe ; not laviſh. 
| Shakſpeare. 


2. Well huſbanded. : 
7 THRILL. v. a. [Sypnzn, Saxon.} To 
ierce; to bore; to penctrate. 

7. THRILL. v. . 

1. To have the quality of piercing. Spenſer. 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ſound. . Spenſer. 
3. To feel a ſharp tinglipg ſenſation Sd. 
4 To paſs with a tingling ſenſation. Addi/. 
7 THRIVE. v. x. pret. throve, thrived. part. 
thriven. [perhaps trove was the original 
word, from throa, Iflandick, 1 | To 
r; to grow rich; to advance in any 
of Kees Watts. 
THRIVER. /. {from 2brive.] One that grows 
rich. | Hayward. 
THRIVINGLY. ad. from thriving. | In a 
1 way. | 
OAT. / [ Fnoxe, Saxon. ] 


1. The forepart of the neck. Shalſpeare, 


2. The main road of any place. Thomſon. 
3. To cut the ThRoar. To murder; to 
kill by violence. L' Eftrange. 


THRO'/ATPIPE. T Cibroat and fipe. ] The 
weaſon; the windpipe. | 
THRO'ATWORT. /. [throat and wort.] A 


7⁰ THROB v. u. \ 


To THRONE. v. a. from the noun. ] 


To en- 
Bicone; to ſet on à royal cat. 


Pape, 


Milton. 


THR 


THRONG. /. {Snang, Saxon.) A crowd; a 
multitude preſling againſt each other, | 
Crafbaw. Waller. 
To THRONG. ». „ [from u noun.] To 
crowd; to come in tumultuous multitudes. 
| Shakſpeare. Tatler. 
To THRONG. v. e. To oppreſs or incom- 


mode with crowds or tumults. 
THRO'STLE. /, [ Vnoptle, Saxon ] The 
thruſn; a ſmall inging bird. Walton. 
THRO'TTLE. /. {from throat. ] The wind- 
pipe; the larinx. Brown. 
To THRO'TTLE v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
choke; to ſuffocate; to kill by ſtopping 
the breath. Dryden. Swift, 
THROVE. The preterite of thrive. 
THROUGH. prep. {Sunh, Saxon; dour, 
Dutch.) ö 
1. From end to end of: the firait way ent 
through the province. Dryden, 
2. Noting paſſage : {be bullet paſſed through 
the board.” d Newton. 
3. By tranſmiſſion : tbe report came through 


many bands, Temple. 

4. By means of: be was advanced through 

bis friends, Prior, 
THROUGH. ag. | 


I. From one end or ſide to the other. Bacon, 
2. The end of any thing. South, 
THRO'UGHBRED. 0. | through and bred, com- 
monly thoroughbred. ] Completely educated ; 


completely taught, rew, 
THROUGHLIGHTED. a. [through and 
light. | Lighted on both ſides. Wotton. 


ROI ad. from through.] 

1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly.. _ 

88 Spenſer, Tillotſon. 

3. Without reſerve; ſincerely. Tillotſon. 

THROUGHO'UT, prep. [through and out.] 

=o through; in every part of. Bacon. 
TH 


OUGHOUT. ad. Every where; in 


every part. Dryden, 
THROUGHPA'CED. a. [through and pace.] 
Perfect; complete. More. 
o THROW. v. x. preter. threw, part. paſſ. 
thrown. Japan, Saxon. ] . 
1. Ta fling; to caſt; to ſend to a diſtant 
place by any projectile force. Knolles. 
2. To toſs; to put with any violence or tu- 
mult. Addiſon. Berkeley. 
3. To lay carcleſly, or in haſte. Clarendon. 
4. To venture at dice. Shalſpeare. 
5. To caſt ; to ſtrip; to put off Sbalſp. 
6. To emit in any careleſs or vehement 


manner. Watts. 
7. To ſpread in haſte. Pope. 
8. To overturn in wreſtling. Sorth, 


9. To drive; tq ſend by force. Dryden. 


10. To make to act at a diſtance. 


11. To repoſe. Taylor. 


12. To change by any kind of violence. Add. 
13. To turn. |fornaro, Lat.] As balls thrown 
in a lathe, Ainſworth. 
14. To Tuo. away. To loſe; to ſpend iu 


vam. > Otzway, Denham. 
15. To Tu. away. To rejet, Taylor, 
| | 16, To 


3 H 3 


Milton. 


F 
7 


THR 


16. To Tunow by. To reject; to lay aſide 


as of no uſe. Ben Jonſon. Locke, 
17. To Tyxow down. To ſubvert; to over- 
r Addi ſon. 
18. To Tuxow of: To expel. Arbuthnet, 


- 29. To Tuxow . To reject; to renounce. 
Dryden. * 

20. To Trxrow ont. To exert; to bring 
Forth into act. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
21 To Tyrow owt. To diſtance; to leave 


behind. Addiſon. 
22. To THROW out, To eject; to expel. 
: | Swift. 
23. To Tyxow out. To eject; to exclude. 
Sz. 
24. To Tanow up. To reſign angrily. 
: Collier. 


25. To Tuxow wp. To emit; to reject; to 
bring up-by vomiting. Arbuthnot. 
To THROW v. n. | | 
1. To perform the act of caſting. 
2. To caſt dice. 8 
3. To Tyxow about, To caſt about; to try 
expo dients. g Spenſer. 
THROW /. [ from the verb.] | 
1. Acaſt; the act of caſting or throwing. 
P RS, | . Addi ſon. 
2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which the 
dice fall wi:en they are caſt. South. Bentley. 
3. the ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 
„ Sbalſpeare. Addiſon. 
4 Stroke; blow. | Spenſer. 
F. Effort; violent ſally... . _ Addiſon. 
6. The agony of childbirth: in this ſenſe it 
is written throe. South. Dryden. 
THF O/'WER. . [from #hrow. ] One that 
throws. | Shatſpeare. 
THE UM. / | tbraum, Iſlandick. ed 
1. The ends of weavers threads. 
2. ny coarle yarn. Bacon. King. 
To THRUM. v. a. To grate; to play coarſe- 


ly. | Dryden. 

THRUSH. / | Spc, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſmall ſine ing bird. Carew. Pope. 
2. Small ulccrations which appear firſt in 
the mouth; they may affect every part of 
the al. mentary duct, except the thick guts; 

the ncarer they approach to white, the leſs 

. dangerous. Arbuthnot. 

To THRUST v a. ¶truſito, Latin.) 

1. Jo puſh any thing into matter, or be- 
tween bodies. Nevelation. 


2 To puſh; to remove with violence; to 


E Spenſer. 
3: To ſtab. Numbers. 
4. To compreſs. _. | Judges. 
5. To impel; to urge. SbaHeae. 

> "Locke. 


6. To ohtrude; to intrude, 
To THRUST. „. = 3 5 
x. To make a hoſtile puſh; to attack with 
a pointed weapon. I 
2. 10 ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any 
lace by violence. ">, b 
. Rowe, 
4. To puſh forward; to come violently; to 


throng ; to preſs. Chapman, Knoles, 


THU 


THRITST. /. | from the verb.] 
1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 
| S | Sidney, Dryden. 
2. Aſſault; attack. More. 
THRU'STER /. [from thru.) He thai 
thruſts. Fn | 

THRU'STLE. / | from tbruf.] The chruſn; 
the throſtle. Gay, 
To THRYFA'LLOW. ». a. | thrice and fal- 
loro.] To give the third ploughing in ſum- 
mer. Tiuſſer. 
THUMB: /. [ Fuma, Saxon, ] 
ſtrong finger anſwering to the other ſour, 
| Dryden, Brom, 

To THUMB. v. 3. To handle aukwardly. 
THU'MB-BAND. /. [thumb and Land.] A 
twiſt of any materials made thick as 3 
man's thumb. | Mortimer. 
THU'MBSTALL.. . [thunb and fal. JA 


_ - thimble. 


THUMP. /. [thombo, Italian.] A hard heavy 
dull blow with ſomething blunt. Dryden, 


Te THUMDP, v. @. To beat with dull heavy 


blows. Sbalſpeare, 
To THUMP. v. . To fall or ſtrike with a 
dull heavy blow.  THudibras. Sift, 
THU'MPER. | from #bump.] The perſon or 
thing that thumps. | 
THUNDER. . Bunde, Sunoſ, Saxon; 
donder, Dutch.) | | 
I. Thunder is a bright flame riſing on a ſud- 
den, moving with a very rapid velocity 
through the air, and commonly ending with 
a loud noiſe or rattling. Muſchenbroet. 
2. In popular and poetick language, {bunder 
is commonly the noiſe, and lightening the 
laſh; though thunder is fometimes taken 
for both. | Shallſſpeare. Milton, 
3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 
yh | Spenſer. Rowe. 
To THUNDER. v. a. [from the noun. | 70 
make thunder. . Sidney. Pept. 
To THUNDER. 2. g. 
1. To emit with noiſe and terrour. Dry 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 


f | f 
THU'NDERBOLT. . 
1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. Add: 
2. Fulmination; denunciation; properly 
eeccleſiaſtical. Hahewil. 
THU'NDERCLAP. /. | thunder and clap.] 
| 5 777 of thunder. Spenſer. Drden, 
THU'NDERER. . from thunder. | The 
power that thunders. Waller. 
THU'NDEROUS. a. [from under. ] Pro- 
ducing thunder. Milton. 
THU'NDERSHQWER,/. [thunderand /bvwer.] 
Axain accompanied with thunder. Stilimg, 


HU NDERST ONE. /. A ſtone fabulouſf 


ſuppoſed to be emitted by thunder; thun- 

derbolt. $7 2 3 Shalſpearts 
To THU'NDERSTRIKE. v. @ {thunder and 
| frrike.] es io 

1. To blaſt or hurt with lightning. Sidney, 

2. To aſtoniſh with an) thing terrible. 


Chapman. 


THURE 


The ſhore 


DT 1 C 


THURIFEROUS. 4. [#burjfer, Lat.] Bare. TICKLE. a, Tottering; 


ing frankincenſe- | a 25 
THURIFICA/TION. /, [thuris, and fatio, 
Latin. ] The a& of fuming with "incenſe; 
the act of burning incenſe. _ Sling ae 
THURSDAY. fe. | thorgſday, Daniſh, from 
* thor. Thar was the ſon of Odin, yet in 
ome of the northern parts they worſhipped 
the ſupreme Deity under his name. $2i//ing- 
15 The fifth day of the weck. 
110 ad. Bu, Saxon. | 
1. In this manner; in this wiſe. Dryden. 
2. To this degree; to this quantity. Wale. 
4, THWACK. v. a. { Sacctan, Saxon. ] To 
" firike with ſomething blunt and heavy; to 
' thraſhs to bang. Sbagſpeare. Arbuthnot. 
THWACK. /. [from the. verb. ] A heavy hard 
' blow. x Hudibras. Dal. 
HWART. a. YN, Saxon; deva, Dut. 
n PR to ſometliing elſe. 
Ee ___ Milton, 
2. Perverſe; inconvenient j miſchievous, 
70 THWART. v. a. | | 
1. To croſs; to lie or come croſs any thing. 
„„ iraens | Milton. *: homfon. 
2. To exoſs; to oppoſe; to traverſe; to 
; contravene, 3 Addiſon. Hope. 
7, THWART. v. n. To be oppolite. Locke. 
[EWA'RTINGLY. ad. [from theearting, | 
Oppoſitely; with oppoſition. | 
THY.. pronoun. [ Bin, Saxon.] Of thee; be- 
| longing to-thee ; relating to thee; the poſ- 
ewe of thou. rn 
THYINE wood. ,. A precious wood, Revelat. 
THYME. /. | thym, French; thymus, Latin.] 
"THYSE'LF. pronoun reciprecal. [ thy and ſelf. 
1. It is — ale in the oblique caſes, 
or following the verb. Sbalſpeare. 
2. In poetical or ſolemn language it is ſome- 
times ufed in the nominative. Dryden. 
AR. I/ [tiara, Lat.] A dreſs for the 
TARA. f head; a diadem. Pope. Prior. 
7 TIE. v. a, [from entice. ] Te draw; to 
A a AZierberi. 
TICK. / 


1. Score; truſt. : a  Hudibras. Locke. 
2. The louſe of 7 or ſheep. Sbalſpcare. 
mw caſe which holds the feathers of a 


7 TICK. ov, a. {from the noun.] 
1. To run on ſcore. . 


2. To truſt ; to ſcore. Arbuthnot. 


TICKEN, } . The ſeme with tick. A 
TICKING, f © fort of ſtrong linen for bed- 
ding. Bailey. 


TICKET. J. [ etiquet, 5 A token of any 

right or debt, upon the delivery of which, 
iſhon is granted, or a claim is acknow- 
 kedged. ' * Spenſer, Collier. 
To TICKLE. ». 4. [ titillo, 2 | 


. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 


light touches. Bacon. Dryden, 
2, To pleaſe by flight gratifications. Locke, 
Ts TICKLE, v. u. To feel titillation. 


Spenſer, 


FTE 


unfixed ; . unſtable, 
cally overthrown. Shakſ,eare 
TICKLISH.. a. from fiele. 0 


NY Senſible to titillation ; eaſily tickled. 


| 6 : Bacon. 
2. Tottering ; uncertain; unfixed. N 
3. Difficult; nice. Sift, 


TICKLISHNESS. ,. from fiel.]! The 
ſtate of being rin ; Ls 1 ths 
TI'CKTACK, J |trictac, French.] A game. 
at tables, : 4p 5 Heileys 
TID. a. {zydden, Saxon. ] Tender; ſoft; 
Nice. 2 


TIDBIT. / C rid and bit.] A dainty. 


T9 Ant. . a. [ from tid. | To ufe ten- 


To IIDDLE. I derly; to fondle. | 
Hoh: 9 | TyD, Saxon; 1ijd, Dutch and Iſlan- 
ick. | 1 
i. Time; ſeaſon; while. Spenſer. Wotton, 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. That 
motion of the water called zide, is a rifin 
and falling of the ſea; the cauſe of this, 8 
the attraction of the moon, whereby the 


art of the water in the gicat ocean Which 


is the neareſt the moon, being molt ſtrang- 
ly attracted. is raiſed higher than the reſt; 
and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt at- 
tracted is alſo higher than the reſt; and 
| theſe two oppolite riſes of the ſurface of 
the water in the great ocean followipg the 
motion of the moon from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſtriking againſt the large coaſls of the con- 
tinents; from thence rebounds back again, 
and ſo makes floods and ebbs in nurrow feas 
and rivers. Luce. 
3. Commotion; violent confluence. Bacon. 
4. Stream; courſe. Milton. Philips. 
To IIDE. v. a, | from the noun. | To drive 
with the ſtream. Tryidens 
To TIDE. v. », To pour a flood; to be agi- 
tated by the tide. Philips. 
TIDEGATE. /. [tide and gate.] A gate 
through which the tide ma” x into a baſin, 
TI'DESMAN. / e and man.] A tide- 
waiter or cuſtomhouſe officer, who watches 
on board of merchant-ſhips till the duty of 
goods be paid. ailey. 
TI DEWAITER. /. [ tide and ⁊cait An off. 
cer who watches the landing of goods at. 
the cuſtomhouſe. Swift, 
TI DIL V. ad. from tidy.] Neatly ; readily, 


TIDINESS. |. | from tidy.] Neatneſs; rea- 


dineſs. 
TI DIN GS. /. [Lridan, Saxon, fo bappen.] 
News; an account of ſomething oY has 
happened. Spenſer. Rogers. 
T rDY. a. {tidt, Iſlandick. ]- Pl 
1. Seaſonable. Tuſſer. 
2. Neat; ready. ä Gay. 
To TIE. 2. a. [Tian, Tian Saxon. ] | 
1. To bind; to faſten with a knot. Kno/tes. 


2. To knit; to complicate, Burnet. 
3. To hold; to faſten, Fairfax, 
4 To hinder ; to obſtruct. Wat r, 


F. To oblige; to conſt ruin; to reſtrain; te 


IIuoler. Atterbu y. 


confine, 
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1 
TIE. 2 from the verb.] 
I. Knot; faſtening. | 
2. Bond ; obligation. Bacon, Waller. 
TIER. / | tiere, old French; tuyer, Dutch.) 
A row ; a Knollet. 
TIERCE / | tiers, tiercier. Fr.] A veſſel hold- 
ing the third part of a pipe. B. Fonſon. 
TIERCET. / {from tiers, French. A trip- 
let ; three lines. | 
TIFF. / 
1. Liquor; drink, | 
2. A fit of peeviſhneſs or ſallenneſs; a pet. 
TIFF. v. a. Lo be in a pet; to quarrel. 
TIFFANY. 4 [ tier, to dreſs up, old Fr.] 
Very thin ilk. Brown, 
TIGE.-/. In architecture.] The ſhaft of a 
column from the aſtragal to the capital. 
4 Bai 


TIGER / tire, French; tigrit, Latin.] A 

fierce Corr the kenns kind. Peacham, 

TIGHT. a. | dicht, Dutch. ] 

1. Tenſe; cloſe; not looſe. Moxon. Swift. 
2. Free from fluttering rags; leſs than neat. 
LY Yes Gay. Sift. 

To TI'GHTEN. v. 4. [from tight. ] To 
ftraiten ; to make cloſe, 

TIGHTER. / 
ſtring by which women tighten their clothes. 

TIGHTLV. ad. [ from tght.] 

1. Cloſely ; not looſely. 


2. Neatly ; not idly. Dryden. 
TI'GHTNESS. / from tight. ] 

1. Cloſeneſs; not looſeneſs. Woodward. 

2. Neatneſs. | 
TI'GRESS. / [from tiger.] The female of the 

—_— 7 Aqdddiſon. 
TIKE. /. Fete, Dutch. 

1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep. Baccn. 


2. It is in Sha#ſpeare the name of a dog. 
TILE. /. Ine, Saxon; tegel, Dutch; 2 ile, 
French. ] Thin plates of baked clay uſed to 
cover houſes. _ Milton. Maxon. 
To TILE. 2. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover with tiles. Bacon, Swift. 
2. To cover as tiles. Donne. 


tuilier, French, from tile. ] One 


TTLER. /. 

whoſe trade is to cover houſes with tiles. 

1 | Bacon, 

TILING. / [from file.] The roof covered 

with tiles. < Luke. 
TILL. /. A money box in a ſhop. Sift. 
TILL. prep. [T1}, Saxon. ] F 

2. To the time of. Corley. 


2. TIIL ac. To the preſent time. Milton. 


3: TILL then. To that time. Milton. 
TILL. conjunction. . 5 
I. To the time. Milton. Dryden. 


2. To the degree that. Taylor. Pope. 
To TILL. v. 3. | Tyltan, Saxon; fenten, 1 
To cultivate; to huſband: commonly uſe 
of the huſbandry of the plough. Million. 


TVLLABLE. a. | from ti//.] Arable ; fff for 


the plough. Carew. 
TVLLAGE. / {from i11.} Huſbandry ; the 
act or praGice of ploughing or culture. 
5 Uuacon. Woodward. 


 TILLYVALLEY. 


Philips. 


from tighten.] A riband or 


TIM 


Tru F 4 from fil. 
1. Huſbandman; pleughman. 
2. The rudder of a * . 
3. A till; a ſmall drawer. Dryden 
TILLYFALLY. I @. A word: uſed for. 
merly when 
ſaid was rejected as trifling or . — 
| Shabſpeave, 
TTLMAN. / till and man.] One — 
a huſbandman. | Tur, 
TILT. / [xyld, Saxon.) ; 
4 1 tent; any ſupport of covering over 
2. The cover of a boat. Sandys. G 
3. A military game at which 8 
tants run againſt each other with lances on 


Denhan, 


horſeback. Shakſpears, Knolles 

4. A thruſt. Alliſon 
To III. T. v. a. from the noun.] 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. Philips, 

2. To point as in tilts, Philipr, 


3. [tillen, Dutch.) To turn up ſo as to run 
out; as, the barrel is ted. 

To TILT. . u. ‚ 
I. To run in tilts or tournaments. Mike, 


2. To fight with rapiers. Shakſpeare, 
3. To ruſh as in combat, Collier. 
4. To play unſteadily. Pope, 
5. To fall on one fide. * Grew, 


TILTER. / [from tilt. One who tilts; one 
who fights. Hudibras. Glanvilk, 
TIETH. / {from z#/.] Huſbandry ; culture, 
. ä Shakſpeare, 
TILTH. a. [from t#ill.] Arable; tilled. 
EET Miltn, 
IMBER. /. [rimbpian, Saxon, 6 built. 
1. Wood fit for building.  MWoodword, 
2. The main trunk of a tree. Shaiſpeare 
3. The main hcams'of a fabrick. 
4. Materials, ironically. Bam, 

To TUMBER. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 

light on a tree. L* Eftrange. 
To TIMBER. v. a. To furniſh with beams, 
or timber. ; 
TI'MBERED. 2. [from timber; timber?, Fr. 
Built; formed; contrived. Motton. Brown. 
TTMBERSOW. /. A worm in wood. Bacon, 
TIMBREL. /. timbre, French.] A muſical 
inſtrument played by pulſation. = Sandy. 
TIME. /, {z1ma, Saxon; tym, Erſe.] 

1. The meaſure of duration. Locle. Grew, 
2. Space of time. Milton. Swift 
3. Interval. Ee Bon, 

4. Life conſidered as employed, or deſtined 

to employment. Law, 
5. Seaſen ; proper time. ; Ecclus 

6. A conſiderable ſpace of duration; con- 
tinuance; proceſs of time Wodward. 
7. Age; part of duration diſtin& from 
other parts. 5 go" 


* 8. P a time. Shakſpearts 
9. Early time. Bacon. Roger: 
10. Time confidered as affording opportu- 

1 * Clarendon, 


nity. c 
11. Particular quality of; part of duration 
od P 3.5 4 . 7 B52 peart South. 


113. Particulas 
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TIN 


12. Particular time. 
= Hour of childbirth. : Clarendon. 
14. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition, Swift. 
15. Muſical meaſure. Waller. Denham. 
1 TIME. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at 
a proper time. L' Eftrange. Addiſon, 
2. Toregulate as to time. ſon, 
4. To meaſure harmonically. 0 Shatſpeare, 
TIMEFUL. a. Seaſonable ; timely ; early. 
; Raleigh, 
TIMELESS. a. [from time.] 
1. Unſeaſonable; done at an improper time. 


5 om 
- 2, Untimely; immature; done before rhe 
per time. h Sbalſpeare. 
TIMELY. 2. [from time.] Seaſonable; ſuf- 
ficiently early. Shak ſpeare. Dryden. 
TIMELY. ad. [from time.] Early; ſoon. 
| Shakſpeare. Prior. 
TIMEPLEASER. f. {time and pleaſe.] One 
who complieswith prevailing notions what- 
ever they be. | Shakſpeare, 
TIMESERVING. /. [time and ſerve. } Mean 
compliance with preſent power. South. 
TIMID. 4. | tizzide, French; timidus, Latin.) 
Fearful; timorons; wanting courage; 
wanting boldneſs. Them ſon. 
TIMIDITY. / timidite, French, from timid. ] 
Fearfulneſs ; timorouſneſs ; habitual cow- 
ardice. Brown. 
TI'MOROUS . [timor, Latin.] Fearfu! ; full 
of fear and ſcruple. Brown. Prior. 
TIMOROUSLY. eg. [from timorous.] Fear- 
fully; with much fear. Shakſpeare. 
TIMOURSNESS. / from timorous.] Fear- 
fulneſs. Swift, 
TIMOUS. a. [from time.] Early; timely; not 
innate. Obſolete. Bacon. 
mg ber, Puten. | 
1. One of the primitive metals, called by the 
chymiſts ee | 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
ToTIN. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with tin. ale Boyle. 
TINCAL. ,. A mineral; what borax is made 
of. | ; Woodward. 
To TINCT. v. a. [tinfius, Latin; teint, Fren. ] 
1. Toſtain; to eolour; to ſpot ; to die. 
: 2 Bacon. Boyle. 
2. To imbue with a taſte. Bacon. 
TINCT. / from the verb.] Colour; ſtain ; 
ſpot. | Shatſpeare. Thomſon. 
TINCTURE. 7 Cleinture, French; tinfura, 
from tinctus, Latin. | 
7. Colour or taſte ſuperadded by ſomething, 
Na | Wotton. Dryden. 
1. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpirits; an 
infuſion in ſpirits | Boyle. 
To TINCTU E. ». a. [from the noun.] 
1. To imbue or impregnate with ſome co- 
tour of taſte.” | Blackmore. 
2. To imbue the mind. Atterbury. 
TT IND. ». a. [ tendgan, Gothick Tendan, 
aon) To kindle; to ſet on fire. 


Dryden. Aldiſon, ; 


" Woodward. 


TINDER. / [tynone, Saxon. thag 
eminently Ae e e Fe, 
Sbalſpeare. Swift, 
TFNDERBOX, /. Linder and pp ] The ber 
for holding tinder. 
T—_ [ tinne, Iſlandick.) 
$ ; he tooth of 2 harrow ; the ſpike of a 
fork. | 


| Mortimer, 
2. Trouble; diſtreſs. Spenſer, 
To TINE. v. a. [Tynan, Saxon.] 
1. To kindle; to light; to ſet on fire. | 
Spenſer. Dryden, 
2. [Finan, Saxon. ] To ſhut. 5 


To TINE. v. n. 


1. To rage; to ſmart. 
2. To fight. Spenſer. 

Tos TINGE.. v. a. [| tings, Lat.] To impregnate 

or imbue with a colour or taſte. ; 
5 Addiſon. Newton, 

TINGENT, a. lingen, Latin.] Having the 
power to tinge. 5 Hoyle. 

TI NGI Ass. f. [tin and glafe.] Biſmuth. 

To TINGLE. v. n. {tingelen, Dutch. ] 

1. To feel a ſound, or the eontinuance of 2 

- ſound, in the ears. Bion. 
2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a ſenſae 

tion of motion. | 
3. To feel either pain or pleaſure with a- 
ſenſation of motion. : 

To TINK. v. . [ tinnio, Latin; tincian, Welſh.] 
To make a ſharp ſbrill noiſe. ; 

TFNKER. ,. [from tink.) A mender of old 
braſs. Shakſpeare. 

To TFNKLE. ». n. [ tinter, French; tinnis, 
Latin.) = e 
1. To make a fhorp quick noiſe; to clink, 

he | Jaiab. Dryden. 
2. To hear a low quick noiſe. _ | 

TI'NMAN. / | tin and man.] A manufacturer 
of tin, or iron tinned over. Prior. 

TVNNER. /. [from ting din, Saxon. ] One 
who works in the tin mines. Bacon. 

TINN V. a. | from tin, ] Abounding with tin. 
Drayton, 

TI'NPENNY, /. A certain cuſtomary duty 
anciently paid to the tithingmen. Builey. 

TINSEL. J. | etincelle, French. 

1. A kind of ſhining cloth. Fairfax. 
2. Any thing ſhining with - falſe Juttre 
any thing ſhowy and of little value. Swift. 

To TI'NSEL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To de- 
corate with cheap ornaments; to adorn 
with luſtre that has no value. Cleaveland. 

TINT. / | teinte, French; tinta, Italian. A 
die; a colour. Pope. 

TINWORM. / An inſec. Bailey, 

TINY. @. | tint, tind, Duniſh ] Little; ſmall; 
puny. Shokſpeare. Swift. 

TIP. x [ tip, tiplin, Dutch. ] Top; end: point; 
extremity, Sidney. Pope. 

7% TIP. v. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To top; to end; to cover on the end. 
| Milton. Pope. 


2. To ſtrike flightly ; to tap. Dryd-n. Seit, 


TIPPET. / [Tzpper, Saxon, ] Something 
worn about the neck. « Bacon, 
8 To 


Alter bury. ; 


Spenſer, 


P ope. : 
Arbuthnot. _ 


Dryden. 
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7 T1PPLE- v. s. [tepel, a dug, old Teuto- 


nick. To drink luxuriouſly; to watte life 
over the cup. Shadjfeare. 


To TIPPLE. . , To drink in luxury or 


excels. Cleaveland. 
TVPPLE. / f from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
x L' Eſtrange. 


TYPPLED. . {from #ipple.] Tipſy ; drunk. 
| Dryden. 
TIPPLER. T C from» tipple. ö A fottiſh drun- 


kard; an idle drunken fellow. 
TIP STAEF. /. ti and Va. 
1. An officer with a ſtaff tipped with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itfelf ſo tipt | Bacon. 
TIPSS. 2. | from tiyple. Drunk. Sbalſpcare. 
TI1'PTGE. /. {tip and zoe. | The end of the toc. 
1 ' » - Sbakſpeare. Herbert. 
TIRE. /. ſtayer, Dutch. ] 
1. Rank; row. 
2. A headdreſs; a tiar. 
3. Furniture; apparatus. 
To TIRE. v. a. [Thuan, Saxon.) 2 
1. To fatigue; to make weary; to haraſs. 
3 ; 1 Dryden. 
2. It kas often o added, to intend the ſig- 
. nification. . FEATS Bacon. Tic bell. 
3. To dreſs the head. Kings. 
To TIRE.. v. . [Tegjulan, Saxon. ] To tail 
with wearineſs. 2 8 
TIREDNESS. /. from tiræd.] State of being 
tired; wearineſs. Haterwvill. 
TYRESOME. 2. | from tire.} Weariſome ;” 
fatiguing ; tedions. UT Adzijen. 
 TFRESOMEESS. { from tireſome. ] Act or 
ity of being tir: ſome. h 
TTREWOMAN. / A woman whoſe buſineſs 
is to make dreſſes for the head. 
TI'RING HOUSE. ; (Lire and beuſe; or rom. 


| Raleigh, 
Craßbatu. 
Philips. 


TIRINGROOM. { The room in which 
players dreſs for the ſtage. Shatkſpeare. 
TIRWIT. | A bird. Ainſworth, 


IIS. Contracted for it ir. Shatſpeare. 
TFSICK. . | corrupted from phtb;ſich. } Con- 
- ſumption. YL 5 PER 
TITSIC AL. a. for phthi/ical. ] Co ptive. 
TISSUE /. Al 8 to weave, Nor- 
man Saxon. j Cloth inter woven with gold 
or ſilver, or figured colours, Dryden. 
To TISSUE. v, 4 | from the noun. ] To in- 


terweave; to variegate. Wotton. 
TIT. / 

1. A ſmall horſe ; generally in contempt. 

l Denbam. 
2. A woman: in contempt. Dryden. 


3. A titmeuſe, or tomtit: a ſmall bird. 
TITBIT. /. {properly tiabii.] Nice bit; nice 
food 2A 


ood. Arbuthnot. 
TITHE. / deo da, Saxon. 
1. The tenth part; the part aſſigned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry. Sbalſpeare. 
2. The t-nth part of any thing. Shakſpeare. 
3. Small part; ſmall portion. Bacon. 
To TITIIE. v. a. reo Fian, Saxon. I To tax; 
to levy the tenth part. Spenſer. 
To TITHE. v. . 10 pay tithe. . Tufſers 
TITHEABLE. . from tithe. ] Subject to 


Locke. 


V 


the payment of tithes. ä gui 
TI'THER. / [from #:5e.] One who gathers 
_ tithes. 
T1'THING. 7 eg 
I. Tithing is the number or company of ten 
men with their families knit together in a 
ſocicty, all of them being bound ts the king 
for the peaceable and good behaviour of 
each of their ſociety : of theſe companies 
there was one chief perſon, who, from his 
office, was called tith ngman. Coxvell. 
2. Tith?. tenth part due to the prieſt. Tu. 
TITHING MAN. þ | #ithing and man.] A 
petty peace officer . Spenſer, 
TITA YMAL. / {iiibymalle, Fr. tithymailu, 
Latio. ] An herb. x Ainſworth, 
To TUTILLATE. v. a. [titillo, Latin. | To 
tickle. % © Pope, 
TITILLA'TION. /, Ciitillation, Fr, talill tin, 


Lat. from titillate ] 
F, The act of tickling. Bacon, 
2. The ſtate of being tickled, Arbulbmal. 
3. Any light or petty plealure. Glanvill;, 
TTTLARK /. A bird. Wilt, 
TITLE. / [eitulus, Latin] £ 
1. A general head compriſing particulars. ' 
: Hale. 
2. Any appellation of honour. Milur. 


3. A name ; an appellation. GSbalſpeare, 
4. The firſt page of a book, telling its 
name, and generally its ſubject. Sift, 
5. A claim of right. South, 


To TUTLE. 2. 4. [from the noun. ] To enti- 


tle; to name; to call. Millan. 
TI'TLELESS. a, from title.] Wanting a 
name or appellation. Shakſpeare, 
TITLEPAGE. /, title and page.] The page 
containing the title of a book. Dryden. 
TI'FMOUSE, or #t: /. [:ij*, Dut.] A ſmalk 
ſpecies of birds. Dryden, 
To TFTTER. v. a. To laugh with reſtraint; 
to laugh without much noiſe. Hefe. 
n . [from the verb.] A reſtrained 
aug. 8 
TVTTLE. /. [I ſuppoſe from 2it.] A ſmall 
article; a point; a dot. Ailton. Swiſt, 
TVTITLETATTLE. / formed from tattle 
by a ludicrous reduplication.] Idle talk; 
prattle; empty gabble. 
To TITTLETATTLE. 2. 2. [from afl. 
To prate idly. Sidney, 
TITUBA'TION. /. fzitubo, Latin. } The act of 
ſtumbling. © | |; 5 
TITULAR. 2. | titzlaire, Fr.] Nominal; have 
ing only the title. | Bacon, 
TiTULA'RITY. / [from titular.) The kate 
o being titular. Brun. 
TIYTULARY. 4. | titulaire, French. ] 
1. Conſiſting in a title. n, 
2. Relating to a title. : Bacons 
TITULARY. / {from the adj.] One that 
has a tiile or right. Ayiff 
TIVV. a. [A cant word expreſſing ſpec, 


from tantivy, the note of a hunting horn. 
1 tanttivy, no Dole 


TO. ad. Ao, Saxon; fe, Dutch. ] 


1, Apt 


Prior, 


TC 
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FORO A 


2 A particle coming between two verbs, 


and noting the ſecond as the object of the 
firſts J love to read. | Sma ridge. 
+. It notes the intention: as, e raiſed a 
war to call me back. _ Dm den. 
3, After an adjective 1t notes its object : as, 
born to beg. : ; Sandys. 
4. Noting futurity : as, we are fill to ſeek. 


Bentley. 
To and again. I Backward and for- 
. 0 To and fro. ward. Milton. 


T0. Prepoſctian. END 
" $i — motion totard: oppoſed to from. 


Sidney. Smith. 


2. Noting accord or -adaptation : dance to 
* the tunes 5 Milton. 
z. Noting addreſs or compellation: as here's 
to wu ll. MO Deahbam. 
4. Noting attention or application. Dryden. 
5. Noting addition or accumulation ; wo 
to two make four. Denham, 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither any one 
goes: as, atvay to borſe. Shakjpeare. 


7. Noting oppoſition: as, Foot to foot. Dryd. 


8. Noting amount: as, to {be aumber of three 


 bandred. | Bacon. 
9. Noting proportion: as, three to nine. 
5 ET Hooker, 


10. Noting poſſeſſion or appropriation : be 
bas it to himſelf. © Shabſpeare, 
II. Noting perception: as, arp to ile 


1. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation : 
as, oath to the contrary. Shalſpeare. 
Iz. Iu compariſon of: as, no foal to the ſinner. 
1551 8 Tillotſon. 
14. As far as: firive to the utmoſt. Arbuthnot. 
15. Aſter an adjective it notes the object: 
deaf to cries, | | 
16. Noting obligation: true to bis trufl. 
VF olyday. 
17. Reſpecting: it is nothing to us. Shatſp. 


18. Noting conſequence. Dryden. 
* Toward. 3 Dryden. 
d. Noting preſence. Swift. 


27. After a verb, to notes the object: books 
conduce to learning. Shak ſbeare. 
22, Noting the degree: it vas repeated to 
_ the hundredth time. Boyle. 
85 „ Lcodde, Saxon. ] An animal reſem- 
ling a frog ; but the rog leaps, the toad 
crawls: the toad is accounted yenomous, 
perhaps without reaſon. | ryd 
TOADFISH. / A kind of ſea fiſh, 
TOADFLAX. / A plan.. 
TO ADSTONE. /. toad and flone.] A con- 
- Cretion ſuppoled to be found in the head of 
a toad, EP EF Brown. 
T0 ADSTOOL. J. [toad and fool, ] A plant 
Ne 2 muſhroom, but not eſculent. Bacon. 
J TOAST. ». a. | tofium, Latin. ] | 
To dry or heat at the fire. Brown. 
, To name when a health is drunk. Prior. 
$0AST. / {from the verb. 1 | 
7. Bread dried before the fire. Bacon. 
dere dried and put into liquor. Zope. 


Dryden. 


- 


ToBACCO. / 


| Shalſpeare. 


101 


3. A celebrated woman whoſe health is 
often drunk. Addiſon. 


TO'ASTER. /. [from toaſt.] He who toaſts. 
Prior. 

| [from Tolaco or Tobago in 

America.] The flower of the tobacco conlilts - 
of one leaf. Miller. 

TOBA'CCONIST. /. [ from tobacco. A pre- 
parer and vender of tobacco. 

TOD. J. totte baar, German. 
I. A buſh; a thick ſhrub.” Obſolete. Shen ſ. 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty eight” 
pounds. | Shakſpeare. 

TOE. / Ta, Saxon; tren Dutch.] The di- 
vided extremities of the feet; tlie fingers of 


the tect. - Milton, Prior. 
TOFORE. ad. ¶Icoponan, Saxon.] Before. 
Qbſolete. ' Shalſpeare. 


TOFT. / | tefium, law Latin.] A place where 
a meſſuage has ſtood. " Col, 


TO GED. 4. | logatus, Latin. Gowned ; dreſſ- 
ed in gowns. 5 N Sha b peare. 
TOGETHER. ad coden, Saxon] 


I. In company. ion. 
2. Not apart; not in ſeparation, Bacon. 
3. In the ſame place. Davies. 
4. In the ſame time. Dryden. 
5. Without intermiſſion, Dryden. 
6. In concert. | Addiſon. 
. In continuity. Milton. 


8. TOGETHER with, In union with. Dryd. 
To TOIL. v. n. (Tillan, Sax tuylens Dutch. 
ITo labour. Salſpeare. Prior. 
To TOIL. v. a. 


1. To labour; to work at. Milton. 
2. To weary ; to overlabour. Salſpcare. 
TOIL. /. [from the verb.] ES 
1. Labour; fatigue. Milton. 


2, Any net or ſnare woven or meſhed. _ 

: Shatſpeare. Knolles, 
TOILET. / [Toilette, Fr. | A drefling table. 

| / Po 

TOT'LSOME. a. [from foil. Labarlonds 
WO | Pipe. 
TOVLSOMENESS. / N teilſome. ] Weas 
l 


riſomeneſs; laboriouſneſs 


'TO'KEN. / [ xacn, Saxon; zeycken, Dutch. 


1. A ſign. Zhſalmt. 
2. A mark. South. 
8. A memorial of friendſhip ; an evidence 
of remembrance. Shatſpeare. Drayton. 
To TO'KEN. 2. a. | from the noun. ] To make 
known. Not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
TOLD. pret. and part. paſſ. of ell. Mention- 
ed; related. SEN Milton. 
To TOLE. 2. a. To train; to draw by de- 


grees. Loc be. 
TO'LERABLE. @. ¶tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, 
Latin.) | | 
1. Supportable ; that may be endured or 
ſupported. Hooker. Tillatſon, 
2. Not excellent; not contemptible n | 
TIFFs 


able. l 

TO'LERABLENESS. /: { from tolerable.) The 
ſtate of being tolerable. | 

TO'LERABLY. ad. | from tolerable. | 4 


TON 
1. Supportably; in a manner that may be 
endured. 

2. Paſſably; neither well nor ill; moder- 
ately well. Woodwvard. Addiſon. 

TOLERANCE. /. ¶telerantia, Latin.] Power 
of enduring ; act of enduring. 
Toe TO'LERATE. . 4. { tolero, Latin; tolerer, 

Fr.] To allow ſo as not to hinder ; to ſuf- 

fer. ooker. 
TOLERA'TION /. [ zolero, Lat.] Allowance 
given to that which is not approved. South. 
TOLL. / | toll, Sax. tl, Dutch. ] An exciſe of 
goods. | Bacon. Arbuthnot. 
2 TOLL. ». . [ from the noun. ] 


- 3. To pay toll or tollage. Hudibras. 
2. To take toll or tollage. Tuſſer. 
3- To ſound as a ſingle bell. Dryden. 
Te TOLL. v. a | tolls, Latin.) 
I. To ring a bell. Graunt. 


2. To take away ; to vacate ; to annul. 
5 | | Avlife. 
3. To take 2Way. _ a Bacon. 
TO'LLBOOTH. / [to!! and beth. } A priſon. 
To TOLLBOOTH. v. a. To impriſon in a 

| tollbooth | Cor bet. 


10 LLGATHER ER. C | to!? and gather.] The 


officer that takes toll. 
TO'LSEY. /. The ſame with 10% Booth. 
TOLUTA'TION. / [zoluto, Latin.) The act 
of pacing or ambling. Brown. 
"TOMB. /. | tonbe, tombeau, Fr.] A monument 
in which the dead are incloſcd. Dryden. 
To TOMB. v. a. | from the noun.] To bury; 
to entomb. May. 
TO MBLESS. 4. from tomh.] Wanting a 
tomb; wanting a ſcpulchral monument. 
' Shatſueare. 


TO'MBOY. T. A mean fellow; ſometimes a 


wild coarſe girl. Shatſpeare. 

TOME. f. [French ; Tous] | 

2. One volume of many. 
—  . © Hooker. 


TOMTIT, / [See Tirmovss. ] A titmouſe ; 
a ſmall bird. Spectator. 
T ON. / | tonne, Fr. See Tux. ] A mcaſure of 
four hogſheads; a weight of two thouſand 
pounds Ee) Bacon. 
TON. In the names of places, are derived 
TUN. ] from the Saxon Tun, à hedge or 
wall; and this ſeems to be from dun à Bill. 
Gibſon, 
TONE. /. ton, French; tonus, Latin.] 


1. Note; ſound. PFacon, 
2 Accent; ſound of the voice, Dryden. 
3. A whane ; a mournful cry. Hudibras. 


4. A particular or affected ſound in ſpeak- 


Ing 
ice power of extenſion and con- 
traction. Arbuthngst. 
TONG. / {See Toxcs.] The catch. of a 
buckle. : Spenſer. 
TONGS. / Tang, Saxon; fang, Dutch. ] An 
inſtrument by Which Bold is taken of any 
thing. Dryden. Mortimer, 
TONGUE. ſ. Tung, Sax. tonghe. Uutch.] 
4. The inſtrument cf ſpeech in kuman 


Bacon. 


TOO 


beings, Shalkſpeare. Dry, 


2. The organ by which animals lick, a4; 
3. Speech; fluency of words. tak: 
4 


Speech, as well or ill uſed. 
3 Ws pg 
Speech as oppoſed to thoughts. Jobn 
A nation diſtinguiſhed by their language, 
. A ſmall point : as, the tongue of a 5 
To hold the ToN dux. Tobe ſilant. Addiſon, 
To TO\GUE. v. a. [from the noun.] Ie 
chide; to ſcold. Shat þeare, 
To TONGUE. v. x. To talk; to prate. Sal. 
TO'NGUED. 4. [from tongue, Having 2 


© 5 w ow 


tongue. | D 
TONGUELESS 4. from tongue. bo: 


1. Wanting a tongue; ſpeechleſs. $424, 
2. Unnamed; not fpoken of. Spal ſpeart. 
TO'NGUEPAD. /. ¶ tongue and Pad.] A great 
talker. Tatler. 
TONGUETTED. a. | tongue and tie.] Having 
an impediment of ſpeech. Holler, 
TONIC. 
TO NICAL. 
1. Being extended; being elaſtick. Brown, 
2. Relating to tones or ſounds. 
TO'NNAGE. /. from ton, ] A cuſtom or im- 
poſt due for merchandiſe after a certain rate 
in every ton. Cowell, 
TO'NSIL. /. [tonfille, Latin. ] Tonſilr or al- 
monds are two round glands placed on the 
ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, with 
which they are covered; each of them hath 
a ſinus, which opens into the fauces, and in 
it there are leſter ones which diſcharge 3 
mucous matter, for the moiſtening theſe 
parts | Duincy, 
TO'NSURE. / tonſara, Latin. ] The ad of 
clipping the hair. Adliſn. 
TOO. ad. do, Saxon.] 
1. Over and above; overmuch; more than 
enough. Bo Spratt. Watts 
2. Likewiſe; allo. Oldham, 
TOOK. The preterite, and ſometimes the pate 
ticiple paſſive of take. 
TOOL. J. [ col, Too), Saxon.) 5 
1. Any inſtrument of manual operation. 
| Bacon. Addiſon. 
2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at tis 
command of another, Su. 
To TOOT. v. a. To pry; to peep ; ta ſearch 
_ narrowly and lily. Spenſer 
TOOTH. J plural zeeth. [0'S, Saxon ; fan 
e | 
1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmoothel 
bones of the body ; about the ſeventh or 
eighth month after birth they 7 8 by 
pierce the edge of the jaw; about the 7 
venth year they are thruſt out by new _ 
which then begin to ſprout, and il thele 


} 4 | tenique, French. ] 


teeth be loſt, they never grow again; but 


ſome have been obſcrved to ſhed their teeth 
twice; about the one-and-twentieth year 
the two laſt of the molares ſpring up, ® 


. - Onincy. 
A . v We ts , 
they are called entre ſapiintiæ. 4 Talte; 


Milton. Matis, 


r NT | 


1 had — Fo i. .4 Ng 


* 2'To lack in each other. 
TOOTHA CH. / [ tooth and ach. ] Pain in the 


e 
4 
, 
r 
d 
. 


TOP 


. +7 ate. Dr yden. 
Lilies mee. or blade, of any multi- 
fidous inſtrument. | Newton. 
4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 
catch upon correſpondent parts of 


other hodies. . 
5. Too ru and nail. With cne's utmoſt vio- 
lence. L' Eftrange. 


6. To the TExru. In open oppoſition. Shat.. 
J. To caft in the TeETY. To inſult by open 
robation | 5 : Hoe ler. 

8. In ſpite of the TxeTa. Notwithſtanding 
wer of injury or defence. L Eſtrange. 

70 TOOTH. v. a. [from the noun.] g 
1. To furniſh with teeth; to indent. Grew. 

' Moxon. 


Shakſpeare. Temple. 


teeth. 
TOOTHDRAWER. 1. [ tooth and draw. } One 


whoſe buſineſs is to extract painful tecth. 

| Cleaveland. Wiſeman. 
TO'OTHED. a. [from tooth. Having terth. 
TO'OTHLESS. a. from #ooth.] Wanting 

teeth ; deprived of teeth. Dryden. Ray. 
TO'OTHPICK. I { footb and pick. ] An 
TO&OTHPICKER. f , inſtrument by which 

the teeth are cleanſed. Howell. Sandys. 
TO'OTHSOME. . | from tooth. ] Palatable; 

pleaſing to the taſte. arew. 
TOOTHSOMENESS. Fg [from tooth ſome. | 

Pleaſantnefs to the taſte. 


 TOOTHWORT. /. [dentaria, Lat.] A plant. 


Miller. 
TOP. /. [zopp, Welſh; Top, Sax. top, Dutch. 
1. Al Mebeſl part of any thing Cooley. 


2. The ſurface ; the ſuperficies. Bacon. 
3. The higheſt place. Sift. 
4. The higheſt perſon. Shalſpeare. 
5. The utmoſt degree. Spratt. 

6. The higheſt rank. Loc de. 

7. The crown of the head. Shakſpeare. 


$8. The hair of the crown of the head; the 


forelock. - Shakſpeare. 

9. The head of a plant. Matis. 
10. An inverted conoid which children ſet 
to turn on the point, continuing its mo- 
tion with a whip. Shalſpeare. 
IT. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to 
expreſs lying on the top, or being at the 
to 


top. Mortimer. 
To TOP. v. a. e the noun. ] 
1. To riſe aloft ; to be eminent. Derbam. 


2. To predominate, Locke, 

3. To excel. Dryden. 
To TOP. v. 9. . 

i. To cover on the top; to tip. Waller. 

2. To riſe above. L'Eſtrunge. 

3. To outgo; ro ſurpaſs. Collier. 


4. To crop. | 
F. Lo riſe to the top of. 
6. To perform eminently; as, be tops 51s 


rt, | 
Tbmanch, . [ rin and agy3.] The prin- 
cipal man in a place. Brown. 
TOPARCHY. /. [from ftoparch. ] Command 


Da ſmall diſtrict. 


TO PM OST. a. Uppe 


Evelyn: TOR. / [Ton, Saxon. ] 
Denham. © 


TON 


TOPAZ. /, [topaſe, French; ?-pazius, low La- 
tin. | A yellow gem. Bacon. Sandys- 
To TOPE. v. x. | toppen, Dutch, to be mad; © 
toper, French. ] To drink hard; to drink to 
excels. Dryden. 
TO/PER. 4 tope.] A drunkard. | 
TO'PFUL. a. [top and fu/l. | Full to the top; 
full to the brim. | Watte. Swift. 
TOPGA'LLANT. {. Ctop and gallant. | 
I. The higheſt ſail. 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing 
elevated. | Bacon. 
TOPHA'CEOUS. a. { from tophus, Lat. ] Grit- 
ty; ſtony. | Arbuthnot. 
TOPHEA'VY. 4. [tp and heavy.] Having 
the upper part too weighty for the lower. 


; | Wetton. 
TOPHET. / | TDI}, Hebrew. ] Hell; a ſcrip- 
tural name. Milton. Burnet. 


TO'PICAL. a. [from 7in©-.] 
1. Relacing to ſome general head, 
2. Local; confincd to ſome particular place. 
Hrown. Hale. 
3- Applicd medicinally to a particular part. 
| Arbutbnct. 
TO'PICALIY. ad. [from topical.] With ap- 
plication to ſome particular part. Brotun. 
TO'PICK. / | topique, French; T6x@-,] 
1. Principle of perſuaſion. Stoift. 
2. A general head; ſomething to which 
other things are referred. Watts. 
3. A thing as is externally applied to any 
particular part. Wiſeman. 
TO'PKNOT. / top and 4net. ] A knot worn 
by women on the top of the head. Z' Ef. 
TOPLESS. a. | from top. | Having no top. 
| | Chapman. 
TO'PMAN. /. | top and man.] The ſawer at 
the top. Moxon. 
rmoſt; higheſt. Addiſon. 
TOPO'GRAPHER. /. [rin and dete. One 
who writes deſcriptions of particular places. 
TOPO'GRAPHY. / topograpbie, Fr. r- 
and yedow.] Deſcription of particular places. 
_ Cromwell, 
TO/PPING. a. | from top.] Fine; noble; gal- 
lant. A low word. | Tatler. 
TO/PPINGLY. ad. Splendidly; nobly. 

TO PPINGLV. a. { from topping. ] Fmely; 
gay; gallant ; ſhowy. Obſolete. - T. ore 
To TO/PPLE. v. n. | from p.] To fall for- 

ward; to tumble down. Sbalſpeare. 
TO'PPROUD. a. | z0p and proud. ] Proud in 

the higheſt degree. Sbalſpeare. 

TOPSALL. f. top and ſail.] The higheſt ſail. 

Xuoller. Dryden. 

TOPSYTU'/RVY, ad. With the bottom up- 

ward. f f Spenſer. Sift. 


1. A tower; a turret. 
2. A high pointed rock or hill. | 
TORCH. / | zorche, Fr. torcia, Ital. intortitium, 
low Lat.] A waxlight bigger than a candle. 
Sidecy. Dryden. 
TO'RCHBEARER. /, | torch and bear. ] One 
whoſe office is to carry a _—_ 


ee 
: co  ORCHER- 


TO Rr. , Ct, French; tortum, low Latin.) 
TO RTILE. 2. { tortilic, Latin. ] Tw 


T O R 


TORCHER. ſ. [from torcb.] One that gives 
light. LED Shatſpeare. 

TO'RCHLIGHT. /. | torch and light. Light 
kindled to ſupply the want of the ſun. Bacon. 

TORE. Preterite, and ſometimes participle 

alive of tear. 

To TORMENT. . a. | tourmenter, French. ] 
1. To put to pain; to haraſs with anguiſh ; 
to excruciate. Shakſþeare. 
2. To teaze; to vex with importunity. 

3. To put into great agitation. Milton. 

TO'RMENT. /. | tourment, French. 

1. Any thing that gives\pain. '/ | AZett5ero. 
2. Pain; muſcry ; anguiſh! Milton. 
3. Penal anguiſh; torture. Dryden 

TORMENTIL. / f tormentilla, Latin. ] Sept- 

foil; a plant. The root has been uſed for 
tanning of leather. and accounted the beſt 
aſtringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. 

: Miller. 

TORMEN TOR / from torrent. 

1. One who torments; one who gives pain. 

Sidney. 

2. One who inflicts penal tortures. Sandys. 
TORN. Participle pallive of tear. 

 *TORNA'DO. /. tornado, Spaniſh. ] Ahurricane; 

- a whirlwind. | Garth, 

TORPE'DO. /. [ Latin,] A fiſh which while 
alive, if touched even with a long ſtick, be- 
numbs the hand that ſo touches it, but when 
dead is eaten ſafely. 

- FORPENT. 2. | torpens, Latin.) Benumbed ; 
ſtruck motionleſs; not active. Evelyn, 

TO'RPID, 9. | tarpidus, Latin. ] Numbed; mo- 
tionleſs; fluggi; not active. 

TO'RPIDNESS. , from zorpid.] The ſtate of 
being torpid. | Hale. 

TO RHTU DE. /. | from torpad. ] State of being 
motionleſs; numbneſs Derbam. 

* TO'RPOR. , Lat.] Dulneſs; numbneſs. Bacon. 
TORREFACTION. /. {torrefacio, Lat.] The 
act of drying by the fire. oyle. 
2 TO'RREFY. v. a. | torrefier, French; torre- 
Facio. Latin. ] To dry by the fire. Brown. 
'TO'RRENT. /. [ torrent, French; torrent, Lat.] 
| 1. Aſudden ftream raifed by ſummer ſhow- 
ers. Sanmuyr. 
2. A violent and rapid ſtream; tumultuous 
current. | Raleigh. Clarendon. 
TO'RRENT. a. | zorrens, Latin. | Rolling in 


2 a rapid ſtream. | Milton. 
TO RRID. a: { zorridus, Latin. ] 

1. Parched ; dried with hcat. Harvey. 

2. Burning; violently hot. Milton. 


3. It js particularly applied to the regions or 

© - zone between the tropicks. Dryden. Prior. 
' TO/RSEL. ſ. torſe, French. ] Any thing in a 
- _ * twiſted form. : Moon. 
TO'R->ION. / [ zorfio, Latin. ] The act of turn- 


ing or twiſting. 


M.iſchief; i jury; calamity. Fair fur. 
jury 7 illed; 
| wreathed. _ . 
TO RTION. / from tortus, Latin. ] Torment; 
pain. Not in ufc, Bacon. 


Ray. P 


.'TOSSEL. /. see TASSEL. 


5 Q'S 


TO'RTIOUS, a. [from tort.] Injurious; doing 
Wrong. 2 Spenſer 
TO'RTIVE. a. | from tortus, Latin. Twiſted: 
_ wreathed. 2 Shalſpeare 
TO'RTOISE. / [tortue, French.) : 
1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell; 
there are tortoiſes both of land and water : 
2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers 
uſed to throw their troops, by bending down 
and holding their bucklers above their head; 
fo that no darts could hurt them. Dryden 
TORTUO'SITY. J [from tortuous. Wreath: 
flexure. | Hr 
TORTUOUS. a [from tortuoſut, Latin.) 
I, Twiſted; wreathed; winding. l. 
2. Miſchievous. Spenſer 
TO'RTVURE. / [ tortura, Latin.) ; 
1. Torments judicially inflicted ; pain by 
which guilt is puniſhed, or confeſſion ex- 
torted. Drygen. 
2. Pain; anguiſn; pang. Shalſpeare, 
To TORTURE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
I. To puniſh with tortures. Miltan, 
2. To vex; to excruciate ; to torment. Al, 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. Baan, 
TO'RTURER. / [from torture.) He who tor- 
tures ; tormentor? Shatſpeare. Bacon, 
TORVITY..f. [ torvitas, Latin. ] Sourneſs; {e« 
verity of countenance. 
TO'RVOUS. &. | torvus, Lat.] Sour of afpe&; 
ſtern ; ſevere of countenance, Derhan, 
TORY. / [ A cant term from an Iriſh word 
ſignifying a ſavage.] One who adhercs to 
the ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, and the 
apoſtolical hierachy af the church of Eng- 
land: oppoſed to a whig. Steift, 
To TOZE. v. n. | of the ſame original with 
tegſe.] To comb wool. 
To TOSS. v. a. preterite, and part. paſſ. 474 
or zoft. | taſſen, Dutch. | 
1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at 
play. | 22 
2. To throw with violence. Moodtvafd 
3. To lift with a ſudden and violent motion. 
Dryden, Adiiſm. 
4. To agitate; to put into violent motion; 
as the waves. a Proverbs 
5. To make reſtleſs; to diſquiet. Mita. 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. 4/cban. 
To TOSS. v. ». DC rt oh 
1. To fling; to winch; to be in vidlent 
commotion. Milton. Aliſon 
2. To be toſſed. | Shakſprore, 
3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the al, 
and wager on what fide it ſhall fall, Zranp- 
TOSS. /. | from the verb.] N 
1. The act of toſſing. Auiſa. 
2. An affected manner of railing the head. 
| Dryden. Swift, 
Mortimer. 
TO'SSER. F. { from toſs. ] One who throws; 
one who flings and writhes. 10 
TO'/SSPOT. {. Lioſ and pet.] A toper a 
drunkard. 
TOST, The preterite and part. pal. of 
70 TAL. a. Land, Latin; total French | 
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1. Whole; complete; full. 
2. Whole; not divided. | 
TOTA'LITY. / tolalite, French. ] Complete 
ſum ; whole quantity. 
TOTALLY. ag. | from total.] Wholly ; fully; 
letely. 85 
1'OTHER. Eostrackeld for the other. 
7 TOTTER. v. u. | tateren, Dutch. ] To ſhake 
ſo as to threaten a _ : Dryden. 
TOTTERY. 14. A totter.] Shaking; un- 
10 TTV. eady ; dizzy. S enſer. 
7, TOUCH. 5. a. | toucher, Fr. tztſen, Dutch. 
1. To perceive by feeling. Crercch. 
2. 10 bandle ſlightly _ Brown, 
. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there 
* he no ſpace between the Thing reached and 
the thing brought to it. Milton. 
4. To come to; to attain. Pope. 
5. To try, as gold with a ſtone. Shatſpeare, 
6. To relate to Hooker, 


Prior. 


J. To meddle with. Spenſer. 
. 5 Milton. 
9. To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 

: SES Congreve. 
10. To delineate or mark out. Pope, 


I1. To cenſure ; to aninaadvert upon. Hayo. 
12. To infect; to ſeize lightly. Bacon, 
13. To bite; to wear; To have an effect on. 

Mo von. 


14. To ſtrike a muſical inſtrument. Pope. 
15. To influence by impulſe; to impel for- 


cibly. | Milton. 

16. To treat of perſunctorily. Milton. 

. To ToucH up. To repair, or improve 

by light ſtrokes. Addiſon. 
7 TOUCH. v. . : 

1. To be in a ſtate of junction ſo that no 

ſpace is between them. 


2. To faſten on; to take effect on. Bacon. 


3. To Touch at. To come to without ſtay. 

5 Cowley. Locke. 
g. To Toben on, To mention ſlightly. Add. 
$. To Touch on or upon. To go for a very 
ſhort time, Addiſon. 


6. To Tovch or or upon, To light upon in 
Addiſan. ; 


mental inquiries. 
. TOUCH. /. from the verb.) 

I. Reach of any thing ſo that there is no 
E. the things reaching and reach- 


ed. . Milton. 
2. The ſenſe of feelin. Bacon. Davies. 
3. The act of touching. Milton. 
4. State of being ry Shakſpeare. 
.5- Examination, as by a ſtone. © Hayward. 


6. Teſt; that by which any thing is cxam'n- 
ed. Carew. 


1 Proof * tried qualities. Shatſpeare. 


Single act of a pencil upon the picture. 
i . Dryden. 


9 0 9 Feature; ligeament. 2 $3 Shetlpeare. 


ment. 
12, Something of paſſion or affe ion. Hook, 


13. Particular relation, Bacon. 
> 14. A ſtroke, CN OE Prior. Susft. 


Mi [tons ; 


Atierbu „. 


Tow 


T5. Animadverſion; cenſure. King Charles. 
16. Exact performance of agreement. More. 
17. A ſmall quantity intermingled Holder. 
18. A hint; ſlight notice given. Bacon. 
Ig. A cant word for a ſlight eſſay. Swift. 
TOU'CHABLE. a. from tewch.} Tangible ; 
that may be touched. | 
TOU'CH-HOLE. /. | touch and bole.) The hole 
through which the fire is conveyed tothe 
powder in the gun. Bacon, 
TO'UCHINESS /. [from tonching ] Peeviſh- 
neſs; iraſcibility King Charles. 
TOUCHING prep2/ition. With reſpect, re- 
- gard, or relation to. Hooker, South. 
TOUCHING. @ | from auch.] Pathetick ; af- 
fecting; moving. : 
TO'UCHINGLY. ad. With feeling emotion; 
in a pathetick manner. Garth. , 
TO'UCT{MENOT. , An herb. Ainſworth. 
TO'UCUSTONE. /. from touch and one.] a 
I, Stone by which metals are examined. 
Bacon. Collier. 
2. Any teſt or criterion. Dryden. 
TO UCH WOOD. /, | touch and weed. } Rotten 
wood uſed to catch the fire ſtruck from the 
flint. | : Howel. 
TO'UCHY a. | from touch. ] Peeviſh irritable 
iraſcible; apt to take fire. A low word. Arb. 
TOUGH. @ [Toh, Saxon] 
1. Vielding without fracture; not brittle. 


Bacon. 
2. Stiff; not eaſi y flexible. Dryden. 
3. Not ealily injured or broken. Slap. 


4. Viſcous; clammy; ropy; tenacious. 
To TO'UGHEN. v. x. | from tough. ] To grow 


tough. | lortimer, 
TO'UGTHNESS /. {from wy ed, 
7. Not brittlencis; flexibility. Dryden. 


2. Viſcoſity ; tenacity ; clammineſs; glutin- 
© ouſnels. NET Arbuthngt, 

3. Firmreſs againft injury. Shakſpeare. 
TOUPE'T. f/. French. ] A curl; aa artificial 


lock of hair. | Swift, 
TOUR. / tour, French. 

1. Rimble; roving journey. Arbuthnot. 

2. Turn; revolution. Blackmore. 


TO'URNAMENT. ] / f tourromentum, low 

TOURNEY. Latin. 
1. Tilt; juſt; military ſport; mock encoune 
ter. Daniel. Temple. 
2. Milton uſed it ſimply for encounter. 

To TO'VRNEY. v. a. [from the noun ] T 
tilt in che liſts. | : Spenſer . 

TOURNISUET. {. Fr.] A bandage uſed in 

amputations, fraitcned or relaxed Ly the 
turn of a handle. - Sharp. 

To TOUZE. v. r. To pull; to tear; to haul; to 
drag whence touſer, or towwzer, the name of 
2 maſtit Draylen. 8 wift. 


3 _TOW. , rop, Saxon. ] Flax or henip beaten 
To. Act of the hand upon a muſical inſtru- 
. Milton. 

It. Power of exciting the affections. Shatſp. 


and combce into à fllamentous TUbtance. 
To TOW. v. a. . [<eop, ©Cohan, Saxon ; foghen, 
old Dutch.] i draw by a rope, particular- 
ly through the water. Sbatſpeare, 
TO'WARD. 1 9 crovand 8 wk 
TOWARDS, “Tien. (LopaJue; vas 5 
| I, i 


6 


. In 2 direction to: he ſet bis face toward 
tze wilderneſs. | Numbers. 
2. With local tendency to: the currents drive 
toward ze ſoa. Milton. 

3. Near to: as, the danger now comes toward 


13 With reſpect to; touching; regarding: 
be bas love towards us. 


act toward à breach. _ . Clarendon. 
6. Nearly; little leſs than: be is towards e- 


venty. Swift. 
TO'WARD. I ad. Near; at hand; in a ſtate 
TO'WARDS. I of preparation. Shakeſpeare. 


TO'W 8 4. Ready to do or learn; not fro- 
ward. | 
TOW ARDLINESS. /. from toruardly.) Do- 

cility ; compliance; readineſs to do or to 
learn. | | - Raleigh, 
 TO'WARDLY. a. from toward. ] Ready to do 
or learn; docile ; compliant with duty. 

A Bacon. 
© TO'WARDNESS. /. f from toward. ] Docility. 
| South, 

TO WEL. /, | tonaille, Fr. touaglio, Ital.] A 
dcdiloth on which the hands are wiped. Sl 


* 


TOWER. / [con Saxon : tor, French. 
I. A high building; a building raiſed above 
the main edifice. Geneſis. 
2. A fortreſs; a citadel. Pſalms. 
3. A high headdreſs. Hudibras. 

4. High flight; elevation. 
Toe TO'WER. v..z. To ſoar ; to fly or riſe high. 
4 : Dryden. 
_  TO'WER-MUSTARD. / [turritis, Latin. ] A 
lant. Miller. 
TOWERED. . from tower. ] Adorned or 
defended by towers. Milton. 
TO WERT 4. [from terre] Adorned or 
guarded with towers. . Pope. 

TOWN. /. vun, Saxon; tyn, Dutch. ] 

1. Any walled col ection of houſes. Foſbug. 
2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 
village. 
3- In England, any number of houſes to 
which belong a regular market, and which 
is not a City or ſce of a biſhop. | 
4. The inhabitants of a town. Chapman. 
$. The court end of London. Pope. 
6. The people who live in the capital. Pope. 

TO'WNCLERK. /. | toon and clerk. } An of- 
ficer who manages the publick buſineſs of a 
place. | As. 

TOWNHO'USE. ſ. torun and houſe. ] The hall 

where publick buſineſs is tranſacted. Audi. 

 TO/WNSHIP. / | toon and foip. } The corpo- 


ration or diſtrict of a town. Raleigh. 
* TO'WNSMAN, / | town and man.] | 
I. An inhabitant of a place. Clarendon. 


2. One of the ſame town. 


© TO'WNTALK. /. [rown and talk. ] Common 
* 6 


prattle of a place. ex 
TOXICAL. 4. ſtoxicum, Latin.] Poiſonous; 
containing poiſon. 0 
TOY. /. | toyen, teogben. Dutch. ] | | 

1. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a thing of 


| | Sidney. 
F. With ideal tendency to: this was the firft 


Shakſpeare.” 


Tx A 


no value. Ablot 
2. A plaything ; a bauble. Alliſon 
3- Matter of no importance. Sbaiſpears 


4. Folly ; trifling practice; ſilly opinion. 


| Hooks, 
F. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. Mika, 
6. Odd ſtory; filly tale. Shalſpeare, 
7. Slight repreſentation, voker, 


8. Wild fancy; odd conceit, Shaiſpeare, 
To TOY. v. 3. | from the noun.] To trifle; 
to dally amorouſly ; to play. 


.TO'YISH. @. nw toy. ] Trifling ; wanton, 


TO'YISHNESS. / [from toyi/.] Nugacity; 
wantonneſs. Glanvill, 
TO'YMAN /. [ toy and man.] A ſeller of toys, 
bung. 
TO'YSHOP. /. [oy and Sp.] A ſhop where 
7 and little nice r are 
old. 888 Pobe, 
To TO ZE. v. a. [See Tousx and Teask.) To 
pull by violence or importunity. Shalſpeare, 
TRACE. /,. trace, French; traccia, Italian, 
1. Mark left by any thing paſſing; footſteps, 
Milton, 
2. Remain ; appearance of what has been, 
| Temple, 
3. [from tiraſſer, Fr.] Harneſs for beaſts 
of draught. Milton, Pope, 
To TRACE. v. @. | tracer, Fr. tracciare, Ital.] 
I. To follow by the footſteps, or remaining 
marks. Temple, 
2. To follow with exaQneſs. Denbun. 
3. To mark out. Swift, 
TRA'CER. /. | from trace.] One that traces 
: Howe, 
TRACK. {.[ trac, old French; fraccia, Italian. 
I. Mark left upon the way by the foot, or 


otherwiſe. Milton. Bently. 
2. A road; a beaten path. Drydn, 


To TRACK. v. 4. from the noun. ] To follow 
by the footſteps or marks left in the way. 
| | Spenſer, Dryden, 
TRA'CKLESS. a. [from trac4. | Untrodden; 
marked with no footſteps. Prior. 
TRACT. / [tra&us, Latin. 
I. Any kind of extended ſubſtance. Mila. 
2. A region; a quantity of land. Raleigh. 
3. Continuity; auy thing protracted, or 
drawn out to length. Howl 
4. Courſe ; manner of proceſs. Shatſprart 
F. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakſpeare for 
| TRACK. 8 
6. [traFatus, Lat.] A treatiſe; 2 _— 
| Twit. 
TRA'CTABLE. a. [tra&alilis, Latin; trait, 
French. : 
1. Manageable ; docile; compliant; ob 
quious; practicable; governable. Tillotſon, 
2. Palpable; ſuch as may be handled. _— 
TRA'CTABLENESS. /. | from tra@able.] 0 
ſtate of being tractable; compliance; ＋. 
quiouſneſs. La 


TRA'CTABLY, ad. In a tractable 1140073 


cently. | ' 
TRA CTATE. . tractatus, Lay A 9 
2 tract; a ſmallbook KAC. 


Fe. 
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TRA. 


ICTILE; . [tre2us, Latin. ] Capable to 
m_— out . in length; ductile. 
3 Bacon. 
TRACTULITY. / from trafile.] The quali- 
ty of being tractile. erbam. 
FRACTION. /..{ from tractur, Lat.] The act 


. of irawing ; the ſtate of being drawn. Hold. 


DE. /. [iratta, Italian. 
ey AY commerce ; exchange. Temple. 
2. Occupation; particular employment, 
/ whether manual or mercantile. Arbuthnet. 
z. Inſtruments of any occupation. Dryden. 


bY * employment not manual ; habitual 
exerciſe. | | On. 


5. Cuſtom 3 habit; ſtanding practice. Sal. 
7 TRADE. v. „ {from the noun. ] 
1. To traffick ; to deal; to bold commerce, 
Tule. Arbuthnot. 
1 To act merely for money. Shakfpeare. 
7 TRADE v. a. To ſell or exchange in com- 
merce. . Ezekiel. 
TRaDE WIND /. trade and wind.] The 
mnſoon ; the periodical wind between the 
Weir, Dryden. Cbe vnc. 
TRA DED. a. {from trade. ] Verſed; practiſed. 
; | Sbulſpeare. 
T?ADEFUL. a. trade and Full.] Commer- 
cal; buſy in traffick. Spenſer. 
TGA DER /. | from trade wy . 
One engaged in merchandiſe or com- 
merce. e Shakſpeare, Child. 
Ine long uſed in the methods of money- 
getting; a practitioner 
TR \DE+FOLK. {. f trade and folk. ] People 
employed in trades. Szoit. 
TRATESMAN , {trade and man.] A ſhop- 
keeper, uf; Prior. Stoift, 
TRAUUTION. / ¶ tradition, Fr treditio, Lat. | 
1. The act or practice of delivering accounts 


from mouth to mouth without written me- 


morials. e Hooker. 
2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 
Milton. Pope. 


aye, ; 55 
| TRANT!ONAL. a. I from tradition. } _: 


1. Delivered vy tradition; deſcending. by 
oral communication. TWullaijon. 
2. Oßſervant of traditions, or idle rites, 
Not uſed, nor proper. Shatſpeare. 
TRAD FIONALLY. ad. [from traditional. ] 
1. By tranſmiſſion from age to age. Burnet. 
2. From tradition without evidence of writ- 
ten memorials. - | Brown, 
TRADITIONARY. a. [from Trading. De- 
kvered by tradition. Dryden. Tillatſon. 
TRADITIVE. a. from 1rads, Lat n.] Tranſ- 

mitted or tranſmiſſible from age to age. 
| Dryden 


Ts TRADU'CE. ». a. [ traduce, Latin; traduire, 


French 


* 1. To cenſure ; to condemn; to repreſent 38 


eable; to calumniate. Hooker. 

2. To propagate; to increaſe by deriving 
Ty lrom another. Davies. Hale. 
RADUCEMENT, 7 [ from traduce. | Cen- 

NR Sbalſpeare. 


* 


TRADP'GER. ) dran ,! 


TRA'GEDY. / [tragedia, Latin. ] 


TRA 


r. A falſe cenſurer; a calumniator. 
2. One who derives. 
TRADU'CIBLE. 72. {from tr duce.] Such 28 
may be derived. Hale, 
TRADU'CTION. . [from traduce, ] 
1. Derivation from one of the {me kind; 
propagation, Glanville, Dryden. 
2. Tradition; tranſmiſſion from one to au- 


other. H. ales 
3. Conveyance. Hale, 
4. Tranſition. Bacon. 


TRA'FFICK. /. [trafique, Fr. traffco, Italian. 
I. Commerce ; merchandiſing ; large trade; 
exchange of commodities. Audiſon. 
2. Commodities; ſubject of traffick. Gay. 

To TR V'FFICK. 2. =. | trafizuer, Fr. trafficares | 
Italian. 

I. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe ; 
to exchange commodities. Bacon. 
2. To trade meauly or m:rcenarily. _ 


«et tenet RE | Ro tos. 
TRA/FFICKER. fe [tr afiquer, French ; from 
traffici. ] Trader; merchant. Shalſprare. 
TRA'GACANTH. / { tragacantha, Latin. J A 
ſort of gum; it proceeds from an incinon 
of the root or trunk of z plant fo called. 
TRAGE'DIAN. /, tragedus, Latin.) | 
I. A writer of tragedy. Stlling fleet. 
2. An actor of tragedy. Dryden. 


1. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious _ 
action. i Rymeps 
2. Any mournful or dreadful event. Sha. 


-TRA GICAL. . , 
188 . | tragicus, Latin, ] f 
1. Relating to 8 Spenſer. 
2. Mournful; ſorrowful; calamitous; 
dreadful. Sandys. Rows 


TRA'GICALLY. ad. from tragical. ] 
1. In a tragical manner; in a manner hefite 
ting tragedy. 5 Dryden, 

. Mournfull calamitouſſy; ſorrowfully. 

TRA GICALNESS. {. {from tragical.] Mourne 

fulneſs; ealamitoufneſs. Decay of Piety. 

TRA'GICOMEDY. /. | tragic:medie, French. ] 

A drama compounded of merry and ſerious 

events. | Denham. Gay. 

TRAGICO'MICAL. a. {trugicomique, French. ] 
I. Rclating to tragicomedy. Gay. 
2. Conſiſting of a mixture of mirth with 
ſorrow. - 

TRAGITCOMICALLY. ad. from tragicomical] 
In a tragicomical manner. Bramball. 

To TR JE'CT. v. a. | traje&us, Lat.] To caſt 
through ; to throw. Nerutun. 

TRAJECT. /, trajectus, Latin. ] A ferry; & 
pailage for a water - carriage, Shat ſpeares 

TRAJE'/CT ION. / | trajeio, Latin. } 
1, The act of darting through. 

2. Emiſſion. ; 

To TRAIL v. a. Lone, French. ] 

1. To hunt by the track. 


2. To draw along the ground. Shat. Dryd, . 


3. To draw along floating or waving budy, 


| oe, 
Ta draw; to drag. Milten. Swifts 
"RY : 11 To” 


TRA 


To TRAIL. v =. To be drawn out in length. | 


: - Spenſer. Dryden. 
FRAIL. . [from the verb] 385 mm 
1. Track followed by the hunter. Shatþ. 
2. Any thing drawn to length. ' Rowe. 
23. Any thing drawn behind in long undu- 


lations. Pope. 
To TRAIN. v. a. | trainer, French 

1. To draw along. Milton. 
2. To draw; to entice; to invite. Shatſp. 


3. To draw by artifice or ſtratagem. Sha4/. 
4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion or 
promiſe. | | ' Shalſpeare. 
5. To cducate; to bring up. Tillotſon. 
6. To exerciſe, or form to any practice by 
exerciſe. | Dryden. 

TRAIN. / [train, French. | 

1. Artifice; ſtratagem of enticement. 

f £85 © Spenſer. Fairfax. 
2. The tail of a bird. Haleroill. Ray. 
3. The part of a gown that falls behind up- 
on the ground. 25 

4. A ſeries; a conſecution. Watts, 
3. Proceſs; method; ſtate of procedure. 
| POET: ; nen. 
6. A retinue; a number of followers S5at. 

7. An orderly naar; ap ; a proceſſion. Dryd. 
8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 
X $a F + 5548 © + Butler. 
9. Train of Artillery. Cannons' accompa- 
nying an army. „ Claremon. 
TRAINBAN DS. {. The militia; the part of a 
community trained to martial enerciſe. Cla, 
TRAIN AE ARER. f Lerais and bearer.] One 

that holds a train. 5 45a 

TRAINO IL. / [train and oil.] Oil drawn by 

coction from the fat of the Whale. wn] 

TRATNY. a. {from train.] Belopging to train- 

f -. ⅛˙ ne Gay: 

2 TRAIPSE. v. a. Fo walk in a carelefs or 

- Nuttiſh manner. „Nee. 

TRAIT. / { trait, French. ] A ſtroke; a touch. 

5 . Biroome. 

FJRATTOR. /. [ traitor, French; tragiter, Lat.] 

. One who being truſted betrayxs. Sit. 

TRA'TTORLY.: ad. | from traitor] Treacher- 

ons; prefidious. Sbalſpeare. 

TRA/ITOROUS. . [from traitor.] Treach- 

erous; perfidious. * Daniel. Ben Jonſon. 

TRA'ITOROUSLY. ad. from 77 aitorovs.] In 

a manner fuiting traitors ; perfidjouſly. 

J ren 

TRAITRESS. /. [from traitor.] A woman 

wha hetrays. Fo Dryden. Pope. 

- > TRALATI1IOUS @. [from trenſlatus, Lat.] 
Metaphorical; not literal: . - - | 
TRALATUTIOUSLY. ad. from tralatitioes.] 

Metaphorically; not literally. Holder. 

Ty PRALINEATE: vn: [trans and line.] To 

deviate from any direction. Dryden. 

> TRA/MMEL-. t tramail, French.) 


1. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 


| 5 Carew, 

2. Any kind of net. Spenſer. 
3 A «ind of ſhackles in which horſes are 
; taught to pace. LEN *Dry4en, 


* 


TRA 


Te TRA'MMEL. v. a. [front the noun.) To 
catch; tu intercept, '\ * Shalfpear: 
To TRAM'PLE. U, a. [ trampe, Daniſh. To 
| wn under foot with pride, contempt, or 

elevation. Matthew, Mi 
7 RAM/PLE. 9. u. 85 9 
1. To tread in contempt. Gov. of the Ton 

2. To tread quick and foudly 73 1 
TRA*MPLER. /. [from trample.] One that 
tramples. VV 
TRA NATION. / trans, Latin.] The act of 

ſwimming ov ert. Fs 
TRANCE. /. ſtranſe, French; tranſuue, Latin,] 
An ecſtaſy; a ſtate in which the ſoul is wrapt 
into viſions of future or diſtant things. 

; Milton. 
TRANCED. #2. [from trance. Lying in 3 
trance or ecſtaſy. | 
TRA'NGRAM. /. \ A cant word.] An odd in- 
' tricately contrived thing. Arbutbnat. 
TRA'NNEL./. A ſharp pin. Maron. 
TRA'NQUIL. a. | iranguille, Fren. tranguillut, 

Latin ] Quiet ; undiſturbed. Shalſpeare, 
TRANQUPLLITY. /. tranguillitas, Latin.) 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of condition; 

freedom from perturbation. Pope, 
To TRANSA'CT. v. a. [ tranſafus, Latin.) 
1. To manage; to negociate; to conduct a 

treaty or affairs. 

2. To perform; to do; to carry on. Adiiſon. 
TRANSACTION. /. | from tranſact.] Nego- 
- ciation; dealing between man and man; 

management. Clarendon, 
TRANSANIMA'TION. /. [trans and anina.] 
* Conveyance of the ſoul from one body to 

another.. Brown, 
To IRANSCE ND. » a. 4 tranſcends, Latin. | 
I. To paſs; to overpaſs. 

2. To lurpaſs; to outgo; to exceed; to ex- 

cel! Wuler, Denban, 
3. To ſurmount; to riſe above. Howel, 
— TRANSCEND. ». #. To climb. Brown. 

RANSCENDENCE. 
TR ANSCENDENCY. 77 [from ate 
1. Excellence; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 
eminence. 8 kel. 


2. Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 


Bacon. 


TRANSCE'N DENT. 2. [eranſeendens, Latin.) 
Excellent; ſupremely excellent; paſſing 
| - +. Craſbaw. Rogers» 


others. 


| TRANSCENDE/NTAL. a. Lafee 


low Latin.] : 2 0 
. General; eee Drag particulars. 
2. Supereminent; paſſing others. Gree 
TRANSCE/NNDENTLY. ad. [from tranſcert- 
ent.] Excellently ; ſupereminently. South, 
To TRA'NSCOLATE. v. a. -| trans and cola, 

Latin.] To ſtrain through a ſieve or colan- 
§f. IEEE FE Harwy« 
To TRANSCRTBE. v. 4. Ftranſcribo, Latm; 
trunſcrire, French. ] To copy: to write from 
an exemplar * | Clarendon. Rogerts 
TRANSCRIBER. / [from tranſcribe. ] A oo 
Pic j ane Who writes Tn : TA 


TRANS- 


TRA TY 1 


TRANSCRIPT. [4 [tranſeri tum, Latin.) A TRA'NSIENT. . [tranſiens, Latin.) Soon 
copy; any thing written from an original. paſt ; ſoon palling; mort; momentary. 


© 4 
Og SY 0 South, Milton. Swift. Pope. 
TRANSCRIFTION. , {from tranſcriptus, TRA'NSIENTLY. ad. [from tranjrent.] In 13 ö 
Latin.] The act of copying. FPrerezwood. paſſage; with a ſhort paſſage; without 1 
TRANSCRUPTIVELY. ad. | trom tranſcripi.] continuance. Dryden. 1 
in manner of a copy. | _ Brown. TRA'NSIENTNESS. ,. [from tranſient.] 
T TRANSCU'R. v. . Crranſcurro, Lat.] To Shortneſs of continuance; ſpeedy paſſage, | bi 
run or rove to and fro. Bacon. TRANSLLIEN CE. from tranſilio; Lat.] 1 
TRANSCU'RSION. /. [ from tran curſus, Lat.] TRANSITIENCY. | Leap from thing to 10 
Ramble; paſſage through; pallage beyend thing. Glanville, 11 
certain limits. | Bacon. Wotton. TRANSIT. J [tranſitus, Latin.] In aftropo= 
TRANSE. , [See TRANCE] A temporary ab- my, the pallage of any planet juſt by or un- 
ſance of the ſoul; an ecftafy., Milion. der any fixt ſlar; or of the moon in parti» 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION. . [trans and cular, covering or moving cloſe by any other 
element.] Change of one element into an- planet, ; og Har 
e e | Burnet. TRANSPFTION. / abe ite. Latin. ] 
TRANSE/XION. /. [trans and ſerus, Latin. ] 1. Removal; paſlage from one to another. 
Change from one ſex to another. Brown, e 
To TRANSFER. v. a. 8 Latin.) 2. Change; made of change. Pope. 
1. To convey, to make over from one to 3. Paſſage in writing or converſation from 


Another. | a Altterbury. Prior. one ſubject to another, Milton. Dryden. 
2. To move; to tranſport. Bacon. Dryden. TRA NSITIVE. 4. [tranſutivus, ne 
TRANSFER. ſ. A-change of property; a de- 1. Having the power of paſſing. acon, 


livery of property to another. 2. In grammar. ] A verb tranſitive is that 
TRANSFE/RR R. J He that transfers. which ſignifies an action, conceived as 
TRANSFIGURA"TION. /. | ?ransfiguration, Having an effect upon ſome object: as, I 

French] hu, Jirile the earth. © Eo '  Clarte, 
I. Change of form. . Brown. TRA'NSITORILY. ad. [from tranſttory.] 

1. The miraculous change of our blefſed With ſpeedy evaneſcence; with ſhort con» 
. $aviour's appearance on the mount. tinuance. | 

£0 ks 55 PBlacky:zore, TRA'NSITORINESS. 7 [from tranſitory. ] 


7+ TRANSFI'GURE. v. a. [trans and figura, Speedy evaneſcence.  _ 
Latin. J To transform; to change with re- TRAN'SITORY., a. | tranſitorius, from tranſeo, 


ſpe& to outward appearance. Boyle. 'Latin,] Continuing but a ſhort time; ſpee- 
To TRANSFI'X. v. a. ¶ transfixus, Latin.} To dily vaniſhing. Donne. Tillotſon. 
. Pierce through. | Dryden. Fenton. To TRANSLA'TE, v. . | tranſlatus, Latin. ] 
7+/TRANSFO'RM.- v. a. [trans and forma, 1. To tranſport; to remove. Hebrews. 
+ Latia.] To metamorphoſe; to change with 2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of 
ard to external form. Siney. Davies, @biſhop from one q ee te another. Camden. 


To TRANSFO'RM. v. . To be metamor= 3. To transfer from one to another; to 


phoſed. . Auldiſon. convey. ' DPDeacbam. 
TRANSFORMA'TION. ſ. [from trun form.] 4. To change. © *-  . Shakſpeare. 
Change of ſhape; ſtate of being change 5. To interpret in another language. Lute. | 
with regard to form. Shatſpeare. Watts, 6. To explain. 2  *Shakſpeares f 
TRANSFRETA'/TION.-/. 2 and fretum, TRANSLA'TION. Ctranſſatid, Latin; 27 il 
5 Latin.] Paſſage over the ſea. ' Davies. lation, French. „ * 1 
| To TRANSFU'SE. v.g. [transfuſus, Latin. ] To f. Removal; att of remo- ing. Arhuthnot. 14 
N - Four out of one into another. Boyle. 2. The removal of a b hop 0 another Tec. 10 
> TRANSFU'SION. . Ftransfuſus Lat in.] The nk: 5 FClarendon. . 
act of pouring out of one into another. Dry. z. The act of tv: ning into another lan- 


86 TRANSGRE'SS. v. a. ¶ tranſgreſſus, Lat.] guage; interpr- ,*- | Denbam 
f V. a. | tran . | 1863 a. | | A 
I. To paſs-over ; to pal: Ann D b 4. Somethir __ ranſlation ; verſion. 
[+ To vole to ha 3 n 5 5 made by: Er Ther. 
" TRANSGRE'SS. v. », To offend by vio- TRANSI Tana, Lad 
e ue. Len ar! 
TRANSGRE'SSION. / - Th - un from others. | 
ane ee {hom eee 
Ne of x law; breach of a com- digt kurns any thing INDAMHT Neger 
mand. Million. Sour e ; | . 
2, Offence ; erime . fault. 284% FR TRANSLA'TORY. 4. from , 
TRANSGRE'SSIVE. „ from tron” art: ferring N % [trans and locus, 
Faulty; apt to break laws. art] TRANSLOCA — thi reciprocally to 
TRANSGRE'SSOR. /. [tranſgroſtr Brown.) Latin. Removal a e ee ade 
Leu breaker; violator of c“ „, French-] each other's places. from tranſlucent] 
benden. mand; of». TRANSLU'CENCY. |: [from ee 
3 | 7 f : . z . * ” nl * aff 
b he, Glarendon, = Diaphaneny 5 can P 12 TRANG 
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 TRANSLU!CENT. J a. [trans and lucen- or 
TRANSLU CIO. P H#uides, Lat.] Franſ- 
parent; diaphanous; clear. Bacen. Pope. 
TRA'NSMARINE. 3. | franfrnrinuc, W 
Ly ng on the other fie of the fea; foun 
beyond ſca Hotel. 
To TRLA'NSMEW. . @. { !ranſmeur, Fr.] To 
tranſmute; to trau ſorm; tometamorphoſe; 
to change. Obſolcte. Shenſer. 
TRANS MIGRANT . [ tranſmigrans, Lat] 
ö Paiing into nother country or ſtate. Bacon, 


To TRA'NSMIGRATE. v. 3. [tranſn gro, 


Latin | To pais from one place or coun ry 
into another. Dryden. 
TRA*t{5MIGRA'TION./. [from tranſmigrate ] 

' Pallage from one place or ſtate into another. 
a , - Hooker. Denham. 
TRANSMISSION. / [traz/miffion, French; 
tiranſiniſſes, Latin. | The act of ſending from 
one place to another. Hale. Newvion. 
TRANSMI'SSIVE. a. [from tranfmifſus, Lat.] 
Tranſmitted; derived from one to another. 
5 Pope. Granville. 
T. TRANSMIT. 2. a. [tranfmito, Lat.] To 
ſend trom one place to another. 
TRANSMITTAL. / {from tren ſit.] The 
act of tranſmitting; tranſmiſſion. Sri, 
TRANSMTTTER. /. | from tragſinit.] One 
that tranſmits. | 
TRANSMU'TABLE. 2. | tranſoutab/e,. Fren. 
from tranſmute. | Capable of change; poſ- 
ble to be changed into another nature or 
- ſubſtance. Berus. Arbuthnot, 
TRANSMU'TABLY. ez. | from tranſrauze. ] 
Wich capacity of being changed into an- 
other ſabitence or nature. | 
T ANSMU-TA'TION. /{ \ tranſmidetion, Fr, 
© fram tranſmuto, Latin,] Change into an- 
other nature or ſubſtance. The great aim 
pf alchemy is the tran/zmuiation of baſe me- 
dals into gold. Wetten. Feniley. 
Ta TRANSMU'TE. V.Nn. | tranſmuto, Latin.] 
To change from one nature or ſubſtance to 


ancther. a 5 _—_ 
*TRANSMU/TER. /. [from tranſmute.] One 
that tranſmutes. ee 
TRANSONL ebene, Latin] 
k. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 


2. [Amon ee ticians.] The vane of 
| — Eren called a croſo-ſtaff, being a 
ü 18 * of wood fixed acroſs with a ſquare 


1 * 


... Tocket upon Which it flides. | 
TRANSPA'RENCY: , from tranſparent.) 
T5 rpm ger 8 
of tranſmitting light. Arrbaßbnot. 
| FRAN PARDON a: {tranſparents French. 
FFexvious ta the light; clear; pellucid; dia: 
hands; kranflucent; not opaque. Addiſon. 
8 LANS pr 6s. « fran and ſpecio, Lat.] 
Tranſparent; pervious to the fight. Philips. 
2. TRANSPT NN E. v. . ¶ tranſpiercer, Fr. 
Io penetrate; to make way through; to 
| oo | emeate.” mw i: "Raleighs Dryden. 
\ TRANSPIRATION. {.[ tranſpiration, Fren. ) 
”” Emiſſion in yapour. © © © Browns. Sharp. 
ne 


7. 


— 


Hale. 


TRANSPFRE, w, e. [trayire, Tati. 
A e 


TRA 


To emit in vapour. 


To TRANSPT'RE. v. 2. [ tranſpirer, pra; 


1. To be emitted by inſenũble vapour. 
i Mood. 
2. To +ſcape from ſecrecy to notice. MY 
To TAANSPLACE v. g. | trans and Place, 
To remove; to put iuto a new place 
| Wilking, 
To TRANSPLANT, v. 4. [tran and ee 
Latin 5 1 
1. To remove and plant in a new place. 


2. To remove and ſettle. Bucen, 
3. 10 remove Milton. Clarendon, 
TRANSPLANTATION. /. Cvranſoluntaum 
„„ TW : 
7. The act of tranſplanting or removing to 
another ſoul. duc bing. 


2. Conveyance from one to another Baker, * 


3. Removal of men from one country to 

another. | 
TR \NSPL.A'NTER. 

One that tranſplants. 
To TRANSPORT. v. 4. {trans and porta, 

Latin.) 5 5 

1. To convey by carriage from place to 


place. Es Raleigh. Dryd, 
2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon. 
Swifh 


3- To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment. 
4. To hurry by violence or paſſion. Swift, 
5. To put into ecſtaſy; to raviſh with p ea. 
ſure. | Milton. Decay of Piay. 
TRANSPORT. /. | tranſport, French, from 
the verb. ] 
1. Tranſportation; carriage; conveyance, 
Arbuthnot, 
2. A veſſel of carriage; particularly a ve 
ſel in which ſoldiers are conveyed. Drin. 
3. Rapture; ecſtacy. Seath, 
TRANSPO'RTANCE. ,. {from tranſport] 
Conveyance; carriage; removal. Shatf: 
TRANSPORTA'TION /, [from tranſport.) 
12. Removal; conveyance.  MWitin 
2. Baniſhment for felony 
3. Ecſtatitk-violence of paſſion. Saul. 
TRANSPORTER. /. from tranſport. | One 
that tranſports. Careu. 
TRANS PO “SAL. [from trasſpoſe.] The 
act of putting thiogs in each other's pou 
6 OY wi 
To TRANSPO'SE. v. @ [ tranſpejer, French] 
1. To put each in the place of * 


2. To put out of place, — Sbal aun 
TRANSPOSITION. / [ tranſpoſition, Fret.] 
1. The act of putting one thing in the 
place of Aging ; PT 

2. The ſtate of being put out of one 
into another. F Woodwark. 
Toe TRANSHA'PE. v. 4. [trans and e 
uo transform; to bring into . 


To TRANSUBSTANTIATE. v. 4. [#%* 


"ea tier, French. ] To change to anther 


X - 
* 33 FF 


Roſe,mmun, | 


Broom, . 
4 | from tranſplant. 


T R A 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION. / [tranſub/anti- 
ation, French] A miraculous operation 
believed in the Roman church, in which 
the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed 
to be changed into the real body and blood 
of Chriſt. _ Locke. 
TRANSUDA/TION. / from tranſude. | The 
at of paſt, 7 in ſweat, or- perſpirable va- 
ur, throuꝝh any integument. Boyle. 


7e TRAN SU DE. v. . [trans and ſudo, Lat.] 


To paſs through in vapour. rvey. 
TRANSVE/RSA 4. [tranſvcrſal, French. ] 
Running croſſwiſe. | Hole. 
TRANSVER SALLY. ad. | from tranfperſal.] 
In a croſs direction. Wilkins. 


b TRANSVE/RSE. wv. 4. { tranſverſus, Lat.] 


To change; to overturn. Leſley. 

TRANSVE'RSE. a. {tranſverfus, Lat.] Being 
in a croſs direction. Blackmore. Beniley. 

TRANSVERSE/LY. ad. ¶ from tranſverſe. | 
In a. croſs direction. Stilling = 

TRANSU'/MPTION. , tren and ſumo, 
Latin The act of taking from one place 
to another. 

TRAP. / xnappe, Saxon; trape, French; 
traptola, Italian. ; | 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin Taylor. 
3. An ambuſh; a ſtratagem to betray or 


catch unawarcs. 7 Calamy. 
3 A play at which a ball is driven with a 
ſtick, | King. 


ic 
To TRAD. v. a. [znappan, Saxon. 
1. To CAS OP catch by a ſnare or 
ambuſh ; to take by ſtratagem. Dryden. 
4, See [ TRATI NOS.] To adorn; to deco ate. 


Spenſer. Shatſpeare. 


TRAPDO'OR. / [trap and door. ] A door 
opening and ſhutting unexpectedly. _ 

To _ v. a, To run idly and Qluttiſhly 
about. 

TRAPES. /. ¶I ſuppoſe from trope.] An idle 

flatternly woman. Goy. 

TRAPSVICK. / [trap and frick.] A ſtick 
with which boys drive a wooden ball. 

Spectator . 

TRAPE'ZIUM. 6 DIrearig i; trapeſe, Fr.] 
A quadrilateral figure, whoſe four ſides are 
not equal, and none of its ſides parallel. 

5 f Woodward. 

"TRAPEZOID. / [rexwitier and -] An 
— figure, 4 four ſides are not 
parallel, - 

TRA'PPINGS. / [drap, French, cloth. 
. Ornaments appendant to the ſaddle. 


Milton. 


Die, 


1. Ornaments; dreſs; embelliſhments. Shak. 
"TRASH. / ros, Iflandick ; druſin, Germ.] 


1. Any thing worthleſs; droſs; dregs. 
Shakſpeare. Donne. 


«A worthleſs perſon. Shatfpere 
Matter improper for food. F 
* v. * * ; ; 

1. To lop; to crop. ' Shatſpeare. 
. To cruſh; ts bind, . Hammond. 
"HR a. [from traſs] Worthlefs; vile; 


Dryden. 


: © ; 
TRA 
To TRA'VATL. v. „. ſtravailler, French. 
1. To labour; to toil. 
2. Io be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
childbirth. Lſaiab. Souths 
To TRA'VAIL, v. a. To haraſs; to tire. 
Hayward. Milton. 
TRA/VAIL. /. from the verb] 
1. Labour; toil; fatigue. Hookers 
2. Labour in childbirth. Bacend 
TRAVE, TRAVEL, or TRA'VISE. . A 
wooden frame for ſhoeing unruly ho 
To TRAVEL. v. 7. ' 
1. To make journeys, Dryuen. 
2. To paſs; to go; to move. Pope. 
3. To make journies of curioſity, Watt,. 
4. To labour; to toil. This ſhould be ra- 


ther travail. Hogkers 
To 1RA'VEL. v. a. - 

1. To paſs; to journey over. Milton. 

2. To force to journey. Spenſer. 


TRA'VEL. / | travail, French. 
1. Journey ; act of paſling from place to 
place. Dryden. F rior. 
2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. Bacon. 
3. Labour; toil. This ſhould be rather 


travail. | Milton. 
A Labour in childbirth. This ſenſe be⸗ 
| longs rather to trawai/. Dryden. 


5. TrAvEeLs. Account of occurrences and 

obſervarions of a journey. Brown. Watts, 
TRA'VELLER / | travailleur, French.) 

I. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 
2. One who viſits foreign countries. Locke. 
TRA'VELTAINTED. a. travel and tainted. ] 

Haraſſed; fatigued witb travel. Shakſpeare. 
TRAVERS, ad. | French. | Atnwart; acroſs. 


Not uſed. Shakſpeare, 
TRA'VERSE. ad. | a travers, French.] Croſſ- 
wiſe; athwart. : Bacon. Hayward, 

TRA'VERSE. prep. Through croſſwiſe. 
Milton. 


TRA'VERSE. a. ¶ tram ſver ſus. Latin; braver ſe, 
French. ] Lying acroſs; lying atl wart. 


Hayward. Wotton. 
TRA'VERSE. /. 
1. Any thing laid or built acroſs. - Bacon. 
2. Something that thwarts, croſſes, or ob- 
ſtructs; croſs accident; thwarting obſtacle; 
hindrance... _- Bacon. Dryden. 
To TRA'VERSE. v. a. | traverſer, French.) 
I. To croſs; to lay athwart. Sha ſpeure. 
2. To croſs by way of oppoſition; to thwart 


with obſtacles. . Walton. Dryden. 
3. To oppoſe ſo as to annul. Baker. 
4. To wander over; to croſs, Milton. 


. To ſut vey; to examinethoroughly.'South. 


To TRA VERSE. v. 2. To uſe a poſture af 


oppoſition in fencing. Shalſpeares 
TRAVEST V. a. | trave/i, French] Dreffed 
ſo as to be made ridiculous; burleſque. , 
TRAUMA'TICE. wy T;aviazrhg. | Vulne⸗ 
; curing wounds. Wiſeman, 
TRAY. 


{. [tray, Swediſh.] A ſhallow wooden WM 


veſſel in Which meat or fiſh is carried. 
Moes. G 
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TRA'YTRIP. / A kind of play. Shatſpeare. 
TREA'CHEROUS. a. | from treachery. ] Faith- 
leſs;- perfidious; guilty of deſerting or be- 
traying. a Soft. 
TRE'/ACHEROUSLY. ad. | ſrom treacherous. ] 
Faithleſsly; perfidiouſly ; by treaſon ; by 
ſtratagem. Donne. Otway. 
TRE'ACHEROUSNESS. ,. [from treache- 
raus.] The quality of being treacherous ; 
_ perfidiouſneſs. | 
TRE'ACHERY. . [#richere, French.] Per- 
fidy ; breach of faith. 
TREACHETOR. /. [from. richer, tricheur, 
TREACHOUR. j French. ] A traitor ; one 
who betrays; one who violates his faith or 
allegiance. Not in ule. Spenſer. 
TREACLE. /. Ceriacle, Fr. theriaca, Latin. |] 
i. A medicine made up of many-ingredients 
5 Boyle. Floyer. 
2. Molaſſes; the ſpume of ſugar. 
To TREAD: v. . preterite trod. part. pal 
© Frodden. ¶ trudan, Gothick; Tiedan, Saxon; 
treden, Dutch.) | 4 
x. To ſet the foot.  Shalſpeare. Milton. 
2. To trample; to fet the feet in ſcorm or 


- malice, Shak ſpeare. 
3. To walk with form or ſtate Milton. 
4. To copulate as birds. Bacon. Dryden. 


To TREAD. v. a. 5 : 
1 To walk on; to feel under the foot. 


0 | Shalſpeare. Prior. 
2. To preſs under the foot. wift. 
3. To beat; to track. Shakſpeare. 


4. To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- 
ner. | Dryden. 
F. To cruſh under foot; to trample in con 
tempt or hatred. _ | Pſabns. 
6. To put in action by the feet. Job. 
J. To love as the male bird the female. 


9 Dryden. & 


TREAD. /. [from the verb. 
185. Footing; ſtep with the foot. Alton. 
2. Way; track; path. Shalſpeare. 
3. The cock's part in the egg. 
TREA'DER. ſ. | from tread. ] He who treads. 
s Tſaiah, 
"TRE'ADLE. /. [from ?recd.] 
1. Apart of an engine on which the feet 
act to put it in motion. Moxon. 
2. The ſperm of the cock. Derbam. 
TRE ASON. A French. ] An offence. 
It is divided into high regen and petit 
treaſon. Hiyh treafon is an offence againſt 
the ſecurity of the commonwealth; or of 
the king's majeſty, whether by imagina- 
tion, word, or deed; as to compaſs or im- 
© agine treaſon, or the death of the prince, 
or the queen conſort, or his fon and heir- 
apparent ; or to- deflower the king's wife, 
ar his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his 
eldeſt ſon's wife; or levy war againſt the 
king in his realm, or to adhere to his ene- 
mies by aiding them; or to. counterfeit 
the king's great ſeal, privy feal, or mo- 
ney; or knowingly to bring falfe money 
into this realm counterfeited like the mo- 


* 
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ney of England, and to utter the ſame ; 
to kill the king's chancellor, e 


juſtice of the one bench or of the other, 


juſtices in eyre, juſtices of aflize, Juſtices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place 
and doing their duty ; or forging the king's 
ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; or diminiſh. 
ing or impairing the currer: money; and 
in ſuch reaſon, à man forfſeits his lands 
and goods to the king, Petit treaſon is 
when a ſervant kills his maſter, a wife her 
huſbaud, a clerk. fecular or religious kills 
his prelate : this tregſon gi ves forfeiture to 
every lord within his own fee: both trees 


ns are capital. Coꝛvel. 
TREA'SONABLE.}] «. | from treaſon.] Hays 
TRE'ASONOUS, 'Jſ ing the nature or guilt 
of treaſon. Sbalſpeare. Clarendin. 


TRE ASURE. /. [ireſor, French.] Wealth 

hoarded ; riches accumulated. Locke, 

To TREASURE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

hoard ; to repoſit; to lay up. Rowe. 

TREASUREHOUSE. /: | e>z2a/ure and hoy 7. 
Place where hoarded riches are kept. 

: Heuler. Taylin, 

TREASURER. F. [from treaſure ; treſoirer, 
French. ] One who has care of money; one 
who has the charge of treaſure. Q&oleiv), 

TRE'ASURERSHIP. / [from treoſvre.] Office 
or dignity of treaſurer, _ Hatewill, 

TREASURY. /. [from trea/ure ; iręſorerie, 
Frack, 

I. A place in which riches are accumulated; 
a Temple. Watts, 
2. It is uſed by Shatſpeare for treaſure. 

To TREAT ». a. [ traiter, Fr. tracto, Lat.] 
1. To negociate; to ſettle, Dryden. 
2. To diſcourſe on. 

3. To uſe in any manner, good or bad. 
| Specdator. 
4. To handle; to manage; to carry on. 
Dryden, 
5. To entertain without expence to the 
gueſt, 

To EREAT. v. u. Ptraiter, Fr. Thahtlan, 
Saxon. ] 3 | 
1. To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſſions. 

| Micton. Addiſons 

2: To practiſe negotiation 2 Mas. 
3. To come to terms of accommodation. 

Stift. 

4. To make gratuitous entertainments. Tri. 

TREAT. /. {from the verh.] L 
1. An entertainment given; Dryden. Collier. 

2. Something given at an entertainment. 


| Dryden 
TREATABLE. a: | traitable, Freneh. | Mode- 
rate; not violent. Hooker. Temple. 
TREATISE. |. I tractatus, Latin. Diſcourſe; 
written tractate. Shatſteare. Dryden 
TREATMEN T.:/. | traitment, Fr.] Ulage; 
manner of uſing, good or bad. Didi. 
TREATY. /. ſtraits, French. * 
1. Negociation; act of treating. Spenſers 
2. A compact of accommodation rentng 
to publick affaifs, ̃ Baus. 


a Pat 


W 


2 
TRE 


TRE 


| for entreaty.] Supplication ; petition ; 
F © noi "a 1 Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
TRE'BLE. a. [ triple, French; triplus, triplex, 


&tin. | | 
| ww eeſold 3 tri le. Sandys 0 
2. Sharp of ſound. Bacon. 
To TRE BLE. v. a. [ tripler, French. ] To mul- 
tiply by three; to make thrice as much. 
3 | : Spenſer. Creech. 
7: TRE BLE. v. n. To become threefold.' 
= | Swift. 
TRF/BLE. A ſharp ſound. Bacon, Dryden, 
TREBLENESS. / from trebie. } The ſtate 
of being treble. | Baton. 


TRE BL V. ad. from treble.] Thrice told; in 
| - TRENCHERMATE. .. [trencher and mate.] 


threefold number or quantity. Kay 
TREE. /. [zrie, Iſlandick; tree, Daniſh. ] 
1. A large vegetable; riſing, with one 
woody ſtem, to a conſiderable height. 
5 Burnet. Locke. 
2. Any thing branched out. Dryden. 
TREE germander. /. A plant. : 
TREE. of life. /. [ ignum vitæ, Latin. ] An 
evergreen; the wood is eſteemed by turners. 
| Miller. 
TREE primroſe: ſ. A plant. 
amt Se by tree. Ben Fonſon. 
TREEN. g. Woodenz made of wood. 

: Camden. 
TRE'FOEL. /. ¶erijſoiium, Latin: ] A plant. 
„ Peacham. 
TREILLAGE. / French. ] A contexture of 

pales to ſupport eſpaliers, making a diſtinct 

encloſure of any part of a garden. 
15995 Trevoux. 
TRELLIS. ,. [French ] A ſtructure ef iron, 
wood, or oſier, the parts croſling each 

other like a lattice. Trevoux. 
* v. . | irembler, Fr. tremo, 

tin. | 

I. To thake as with fear or cold; to ſhiver; 
to quake; to ſhudder. Clarendon. Rove. 
2. To quiver; to totter. Burnet. 

3. To quaver; to ſhake as a ſound. Bacon. 
TREMBLINGLY ad. | from trembling. ] So 
s to ſhake or quiver. 
TREME'NDOUS. @. { tremendus, Lat.] Dread- 

ful; horrible ; aſtoniſhingly terrible. 


"Fe, | ö Pope. 
TRE'MOUR, fe {tremor, Latin. ] 

1. The ſtate of trembling. Harvey. 
Ang or vibratory motion. Newton. 
ULOUS. a. | tremulus, Latin. ] 

1. Trembling ; fearful. Decay of Piety. 

2. Quivering ; vibratory. Holder. 
TREMULOUSNESS. / {from tremulous.] 

The ſtate of quivering. 
TREN,{. A fiſh fpear. 

To TRENCH. 2. a. [ trenchker, French. 


1. To cut. | Sbalſpeare. 
2. Jo cut or dig into pits or ditches. 
1 Evelyn. Pope. 


| 3. To fortif by earth thrown up. Milion. 
TRENCH, . | tranche, French. ] n 
- 1. Apt or ditch. Dryden. Mortimer. 


+ © 


, & Earth thrown. up to defend foldiers in 


; Pope. . 


Ainſworth. 


f 


TR E 


their approach to a town, or to guard a 
camp. Shakſfeare. Prior. 


TRE'NCHANT. a. [ trenchart, Fr.] Cutting; 


tharp, Butlers 
TRE'NCHER. „ [from trench; trenchoir, 

French.) ö ME. 

1. A piece of woud on which meat is cut 


at table. Shakſpeare. More. 
2. The table. Shalſpeare. 
3. Food; pleaſures of the table. South. 


TRE NCHEBELY. {. | trencher and fly.] One 
that haunts tables; a paraſite. L' E/trange. 
TRE'NCHERMAAN. /, C trencher and man.] 
I. A cook Obſolete. Sidney. 
2. A feeder; an eater. Shalſpeare. 


A table companion; a paraſite. Hooker. 
To TREND. v. z. To tend; to lie in any 
particular direction. Dryden. 


TRENTALS. / trente, French.] A um- 


ber of maſſes to the tale of thirty; Sig. 
TRENDLE. /. [xnendel, Saxon.] Any 
thing turned round. | 
TRE/PAN. {. ¶ trepan, French, ] 
I. An inſtrument by which chirurgeons 
cut out round pieces of the ſkull. 
2. A ſnare; a ſtratagem by which any one 
is enſnared. x Roſcommon. South. 
To TREPAN. 2. 4. * 908 
I. To perforate with the trepan. Arbutbnot. 
2. To catch; to enſnare. Buller. South. 
TRE'PHINE. /. A ſmall trepan; a ſmaller 
inſtrument of perforation managed by one 
X hand. : ; Wiſeman 
TREP!DA'TION. / | trepidatio, Latin. 
I. Ihe ſtate of trembling, or quivering. 
F Bacon. Milton. 
2. State of terrour. Molton. 
3. Hurry; confuſed haſte. . 
To TRE SPASS. v. n. | treſpaſſer, French. ] 
1. To tranſgreſs; to offend. Norris. 
2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground. 
5 0 | b] Prior, 
TRE'SPASS., /. | oFenſe, Frenc 
1. 3 ä Milton. 
2, Unlawful entrance on another's ground, 
TRE'SPASSER. / | from treſpaſs. ] 
1. An offendcry a tranſgreſler. 
2. One who enters unlawfully on another's 
round. Walton. 


TRE'SSED. 4. [ from treſſe, French.] Knot- 


ted or curled. | _ Spenſer. 
TRE'SSES. /. Without a ſingular. | are/e, 
French; treccia, Italian. ] A knot or curl 
of hair. Shakſp. Milton. 


'TRE'STLE . ee French. 


1. The frame of a table. 
a. A moveable form by which any thing is 
ſupported. 

TRET. /. | probably from tritut, Latin.] An 
allowance made by merchants to retailers, 
' which is four pounds in every hundred 

weight, and four pounds for waſte or refuſe 
of a commodity. Bailey. 

TRE THINGS. /. Ctretbingi, low Lat from 

ircibu, Welſh, to tax.] Taxes ; impoſts. 
Een oben f © © IREVET. 
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TRI 


TNE VET. Smeper, Saxon; trepicd, 
Tench.)] Any thing that ſtands on three 


legs. | 

TREY. , Cerec, Latin; trois, French. ] A 
three at cards. Shakſpeare. 

TRVYABLE. «a. Lo try.) | 

1. Poſſible to be experimented ; capable of 
trial. Boyle. 
2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

Aylige. 

TRYAD. /. [trias, Latin; zriade, Fr. ] Three 

united. . 

TRI AI. / {from trv.] | 
1. Teſt ; examination. * Shalſpeare. 
2. Experiment; act of examining by expe- 
Tiencc. | Bacon. 
3. Experience; experimental knowledge. 


Hebrews. 

4. Judicial examination. Cowel, 
5. Temptation ; teſt of virtue. Rogers. 
6. State of being tried. % eba 
TRIANGLE. */. | triangle, French. ] A figure 
of three angles. | Locke. 
TRI'ANGULAR. 3. [| triangularis, Latin. ] 
Having three angles. Spenfer. Ray. 


TRIBE. / [ tribus, Latin. 
1. A diſtin body of the people as divided 
by family or fortune, or any other charac- 
teriſtick. Ben Jon ſon. 
2. It is often uſed in contempt. Roſcommon. 
TRI'BLET, or TRIBO'ULET. /. A gold- 
ſmith's tool for making rings. Ainſworth. 
TRIBULA'TION. /. | tribulatien, French. |] 
Perſecution; diſtreſs; vexation ; diſturb- 
ance of lic. Hocler. Atterbury. 
FTRIBU/NAL. / [ tribunal, Latin and Fe] 
I. The ſeat of a judge. Waller. 
2. A court of juſtice. Aſilton. 
\TRUBUNE. / (tribunus, Latin.) 
7. An officer of Rome choſen by the peo- 
Pie. Sbal ſpeare. 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 

TRIRUNITIAL. 
TRIBUNTTIOUS. Suiting a tribune ; re- 
lating to a tribune. Bacon. 
TRUBUTARY. a. | tributaire, Freneh; trilu- 

tariur, Eatin. ; | 
2. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment 


of ſubmiſſion to a maſter. Dryden. 
2. Subject; ſubordinate. Prior. 
3. Paid in tribute. Concunen. 


*FRIBUTARY. / from tribute.] One who 
pays a ſtated ſum in acknowledgment of 
- ſfubjeQion. Davies. 
-*FRVBUTE. /. [#ribut, French: tributum, Lat.] 

Payment made in acknowledgment ; fub- 

jection. Numbers. Milton, 
TRICE. , A ſhort time; an inſtant; a ſtroke. 
55 | | Suchling. Bentley. 

*FRICHO'TOMY. /. Diviſion into three parts. 


| | Wutits. 
TRICK. /. [ trech, Dutch.) 5 
. A fly fraud. Raleigh. South. 
2. A dexterous artifice. Pope. 
© 3. A vicious practiee. Dryden 


4. A juggle; an zutick ; ang thing done . 


a. | tribunitius, Latine] i 


TRI 


cheat jocoſely. Privy 

5. An unexpected effect. Shak - 
6. A practice; a manner: a habit. Nor 
in uſe. 


Sha hipeare, 


7. A number of cards laid regularly up in 


play. 

To TRICK. v. a. [from the noun; fiche 
Fyench.] ] ; ; 
1. To cheat; to impoſe on; to defraud. 


Stephbeng, 
2. To drefs; to decorate; to adorn 8 


perly, to knot Shalſveare. \andys, 


4. To perform by flight of hand, or with a 


light touch. Pore 
To TRICE. v. To live by fraud. Dod. 
IRI CKER. ſ. The catch which being pulled 
8 the cock of the gun, that it may 
ve fire. Boyle: 
TRFCKING.. . ¶ from trieb.] Dreſs ; ornha- 
ment. | hal ſpeart. 
TRL CRKISH. 4. from trick, Knaviſhly art- 
— e erg cunning; miſchievouſſy 
udrtie. / 
To FRICKLE. ». „. To fall in 3 
rill in a ſlender flream. Bacon, Pope 
TRYCKSY. 4. [from #rict.] Pretty. This 
is a word of endearment. Sha iſpeare, 
TRICO'RPORAL. 2. | tricor porus, Latin.) 
Having three bodies. 
TRIDE. a. among hunters ; eride, French.) 
Short and ready. Bailey, 
FRIDENT. /. ident, Fr. tridens, Latin.] 
A three-forked ſceptre of Neptune, Auiiſu. 
TRIUDENT. a. Having three teeth. * 
TRI DING. /. [zprS1mgza, Saxon -] The third 
part of a county or ſhire: ufed only of 


Yorkſhire, and called by corruption, ridings 


TRIDUAN, 4 | from triduum, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. 
TRVENNIAL. 4. | #riennis, Latin; tricma!, 
French. ] 
1. Laſting three years. King Cbarlu. 
27 Happenigg every third year, 
TRIER. /. ¶ from try.) : 
1. One who tries experimentally. = Bl. 
2. One who examines judicially. Hal. 
3. Teſt; one who brings to the teſt. Shale. 
7 TRYUFALLOW. . a. To plow land the 
third time before ſowing. Mortimer. 
TRIL FID. 4. Cut or divided into three parts. 
TRIFI'STULARY. a. [ tres and fiftulo, Lat.) 
Having three pipes. Broun. 
To TRI FLE. v ». {tryfelen, Dutch. 
1. To act or talk without weight or digni- 
ty; to act with levity; to talk with folly, 
Hooker, 
2. To mock; to play the fool. Shaiſprare- 
3. To indulge light amnſement. Low: 
4. To he of no importance. Sperſer, 
To TRVEFLE. v. a. To make of no importance. 
Not in uſe. 5 Salben. 
TRVEFLE. /. [from the verb.] A 3 
moment. 5 Draa. 
TRILFLER. / Ceriſalaar, Dutch. ] One who 200 
with levity;- ot talks with folly. 2 


. 


4 2 


2822 


n 


II. 


| aH. a from triſe.] Wanting worth; 


TRIM. 7. Dreſs; geer; ornaments. 
\ TRYMLY. ad. [from trim. ] Nicely; neatly. 


a curncoat. 
2. A piece of wood inſerted. 


 TRINE, 


- upimportart; wanting weight. R ers. 
TRIFLINGLY. ad. | from 2rifling.] Without 
weight ; without dignity ; without import- 


ance. ; ; 2 Locke. 

TRIYFORM. @. | triformisr, Latin.] Having a 

triple ſhape. Milton. 
TRIGGER. / 


A catch to hold the wheel on ſteep ground. 

a The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun. Locke, 
TRIGUNTALS. - /. [from triginta, Latin, 
thirty.] A nu of maſſes to the tale of 
thirty, | 2 aiphiſe- 
TRIUGLYPH. / [In architecture.] A member 
of the frieze of the Dorick order, ſet direct- 
ly over every piliar, and in certain ſpaces 
in the intercolumniations. Harris. 
TRIGON. / ¶ trigene, Fr.] A triangle. Hale. 
TRIGONAL. 2. from trigon.] Triangular ; 
having three corners. Mod ward. 


TRIGONO'METRY. / erigonametrie, Fr.] 


The art of meaſuring ttiangles, or of cal- 
culating the ſides of any triangle. ſought, 
and this is plain or ſpherical. Harris. 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL. @ | from trigonomc- 
try.] Pertaining to trigonometry. | 
TRILA'TERAL. @. {| trilateral, French; tres 
and latus, en ving three ſides. 
lian.] Quaver; tremu- 


louſneſs of mufick. Addiſon. 
To TRILL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To utter 
vering. c Thomſen. 

fo TRALL, wn + | 
1. To trickle; to fall in drops or ſlender 
ſtreams. | Shatbſpeare, 
2. To play in tremulons vibrations of found. 


a Dryden. 
TRILLION. A million of millions of millions. 
TRILU'MINAR, \ 4. 38 Latin. ] 


TRILU/'MINOUS. aving three lights. 
TRIM. 3. [xernymme's, Saxon. | Nice; 
ſmug: dreſled up. Tufſer. Dryden. 


To TRIM, v. a. [ Tfumman, Saxon, to build.) 


I. To fit out. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To dreſs; to decorate. Dryden. 
3. To ſhave; to clip. Horvel. 


4. To make neat; to adjuſt. Ben Jonſon. 
5. To balance a veſſel. Sgeclator. 
6. It has often up emphatical. Shakſpeare, 
To TRIM. v. . To balance; to fluctuate be- 
teen two parties. South. Dryden. 


Shaiſp. 
Spencer. Aſcham. 


TRIMMER. / [from trim.) 
. One who changes ſides to balance parties; 
8 Swift. 
Moon. 
TRIMMING. /. | from trim. ] Ornamental 
„Appendages to a coat or gown. Garth. 
TREMMNESS. from 2rim.] Neatneſs; 
petty elegance of refs. 
FTRUNAL 2. [trines, Lat.] Threefold. Spen/. 
| 1 [irine, French; trinus, Latin. An 
of placed in three angles of a 


4 
4 em 4 
* 0 
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trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by aſtra- 
ogers to be eminently benign. Creech, 
To IRINE. v. a, from the noun. ] To put in 
a trine aſpet, Dryden. 
TRVUNITY. /. [ tr initas, Latin; trinite, F rench.] 
The incomprehenſible union of the chres 


' Perſons in the Godhead. TE 
 TRINKET. . | Lecke. 
1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs. 8 


2. Things of no great value; tackle; tooks, 
| 1 Ehrange, 
TRIO'BOLAR. 4. { triobolarts, Latin. Vile; 
mean; worthleſs. | wy 

To TRIP. v.a. ¶treper, French; trippen, Dutch. 
1. To ſupplant ; to throw by ſtri ing thef.et 

_ the ee a ſudden motion. Shak, 
2. To catch; to detect. Sbatſpeußu 

To TRIP. v. n. 128 

1. To fall by loſing the hold of the ſeet. 
2. To fail; to err; to be deficient, Ds; 

3. To ſtumble; to titubate. 2 

4. To run lightly. Craſtatv. Prisr. 

5. To take a ſhort voyage. ; 2%. 

TRIP. /. | from the verb. 

I. A ſtroke or catch by which the wreſtler 
ſupplants his antagoniſt, Dryden. Addiſon. 
a. A ſtumble by which the foothold is 2 

- 3. A failure; a miſtake. Dryden, 
4. A ſhort voyage or juurney, Dope. 

TRIPARTITE. a. | tripartite, Fr. #ripartitus 
Lat.] Divided into three parts; havi 2 
three correſpondent copies; relating to 
three parties. | Sbalſpears. 

TRIPE. /. | tripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and Span.] 
1. The inteſtines; the guts. King. 
2. It is uſed in ludicrous language for the 

human belly. | | 

TRIPE'DAL. a. [tres and pes, Lat.) Having 
three feet. +: WITS 

TRIPE'TALOUS. 3. [tres and weraN . 
Having a flower conſiſting of three leaves. 

TRUPHTHONG: /. tripbibongue, Fr. tres, 
and 99% .] A coalition of three vowels to 
form one ſound ; as, eau, eye. os 


TRIPLE. a. | triple, Fr. triple, triplus, Latin. 5 : 1 i | 


- 1. Threefold; conſiſting of three conjoine 

2. Treble; three times repeated. 
To TRIPLE. ». a | from the adjective. ]_ 

1. Totreble; to make thrice as much, or as 


many. Hooker. Swi 
2. To make threefold. | Dryden. 

TRIPLET. /. {from triple. ] 1 
x. Three of a kind. | Swift. 


2. Three verſes rhiming together. Dryden. 
TRIPLICATE. a. [from triplex, Lat.] Made 
- thrice as much: 7 Harris. 
TRIPLICA'TION. {. from triplicate, ] The act 
of trebling or adding three . Glanv. 
TRIPLVCIiY. / | zriplicite, French; from 


triplex, Latin. | Trebleneſs 7:ſtate of being 


threefold. | Baan. Wits, 
TRI'PMADAM. F An herb. fate 


TRI'PUD. {. tri pus, Latin. ] Aſeat with three 
feet, ſuch as that from which the priæſleſs of 


Apollo delivered oracles. ne. 


TRYPOLY. 


Mi'ton. Waller." 
Burnet. - 
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TRI OI. v. / A ſharp cutting fand. Neroton. 


TRI POS. /. A tripod. Ben Jon ſon. 
- TRFPPER. / | from trip.] One who trips. 


TRIPPING. a. | from trip.] Quick; nimble. 


' 2 Milton. 
TRIPPING. |. from trip.] Light dance. Milt. 
TRUPPINGLY. ad. | from tripping. } With 

_ agility ; with ſwift motion. | 
TRIPTOTE. / | triptoton, Latin. | Triptete is a 
noun uſed but in three caſes. Clarke. 
TRIPU'DIARY. a. | tripudium, Lat.] Perform- 
. ed by dancing. FOWn. 
TRIPUDIA'TION. /. [ ?ripadive, Latin. ] Act 
of dancing. ES 
TRIK'EME. / [triremis, Dat.] A galley with 
three henches of oars on a ſide. 
TRISE/CTION. /. | tres and ſectio, Latin.] Di- 
viſion into three equal parts. 
TRISTFUL. a. | #riftis, Latin. ] Sad; melan- 
cho; gloomy. A bad word. Shatſpeare 
TRISU'LC: /. [ erifulcus, Latin.] A thing of 
_ - three points. Brocon. 
TRISYLLA'BICAL. . a. from triſyllable. Con- 
ſiting of three ſyllables. - 
TRISY'LLABLE./. 2 Lat.] A word 
conſiſting of three ſyllables. : 
'TRITE. 4. { tritus, Latin. } Worn out; ſtale ; 
common; not new. Rogers. 
TRI TEN ESS. /. [from #rite.] Staleneſs; com- 
. monneſs. 
TRITHEVSM. / [Tge7; and Stg.] The opinion 
which holds three diſtin gods. 
TRITURABLE a. | triverab/e, French; from 
triturate.] Poſſible to be pounded or commi- 
.  nuted. Broxun. 
TRITUR ACTION. /. | tritura, Latin.] Reduc- 
tion of ſubſtances to powder upon a ſtone 
with a muller; levigation. Breton. 
TRYVET. /. [ See TREVET.] Any thing ſup- 
ported by three feet. Chapman, 
TRY'VIAL. /. [ trivialis, Latin. ] 
1. Vile; worthleſs; vulgar. Ne ſcommon- 
2. Light; trifling; unimportant ; inconſi- 
ne, Dryden. Rogers. 
TRTVIALLV. ad. ſ from trivial.] 
1. Commonly; vulgarly. 
2. Lightly ; inconſiderably. 
TRVVIALNESS. /. | from trivial.] 
1. Commonneſs ; vulgarity. 
2. Lightneſs; unimportance. 
TRIUMPH / | triwmphus, Latin.) 
1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly 


Bacon. 


celebr ated. con. 
2. State of being victorious. Dryden. 
3. Victory; conqueſt. Hope, 


4. Joy for ſucceſs. Milton. 
5. A conquering card, now called Tzu yp. 
To TRIUMPH. v. a. | triumpho, Latin. ] 

x. To celebrate a victory with pomp; to 


rejoice for victory. Dryden. 
2. To obtain victory. _ Knelles. 


3. To inſult upon an advantage gained. Sha. 
TRIU'MPHAL. 8. - 5g Latin. ] Uſed 
in celebrating victory. Bacon. Swift. 


RIU MPH AI. J ſtriumpbatic, Latin.] A bo- 
. ken of victory. | . 


ih ule . 2 Aidon. 


” * 


Shalſpeare. 


1 R O 


TRIUMPH ANT. 4. ſtriumphans, Latin.) 

1. Celebrating of victory. South 

2. Rejoicing as for victory. 755 

3. Victorious; graced with conqueſts, Pope 
TRIU'MPHANTLY. ed. | from triunslgn, 1 
2. In a triumphant manner in token of vic. 
tory ; joyfully as for victory. Glanville, 
2. Victoriouſly ; with ſucceſs. Shalſpeare, 
- 3. With infolent exultation. South, 
TRIU'MPHER. / | from triumpb.] One who 


triumphs. Shakſpeare. Peachom, 
TRIU'MVIRATE. ' 4 [ triumviratus, or tris 
TRIU'MVIRI. umviri, Lat.] A coali- 


tion or concurrence of three men. Swift, 

TRYUNE. . @ | tres and wnus, Latin.] At once 
three and one Burnet, 

To TROAT. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry asa 
buck does ar rutting time. 

TRO'CAR. / eroiſquart, French. ] A chirur- 
gical inſtrument. Sharpe. 

TROCHATICAL. a. [ trocha que, French; u- 
chaicus, Latin. ] Conſiſting of trochees, 

TROCHANTERS. / | ręo xai Bgec. Two pro- 
ceſſes of the thigh bone called rotator major 
and minor, in which the tendons of many 
muſcles terminate. 

TRO'CHEE. / | tracbæus, Latin; 7292x4270] 4 
foot uſed in Latin poetry, conſiſting of a 
long and ſhort ſyllable. | 

TROCHPFLICKS. / [ Tzox3;.] The ſcience of 
rotatory motion, Brown, 

TROCHINGS. /. The branches on a deer's 
head. : Ainſworth, 

TROCHLUISCH. /. | rex e. ] A kind of ta- 
blet or lozenge. Bacon, 

- —— I Partie ple paſſive of zread. 

TRODE. The preterite of tread. 

TRODE. ,, {from trode, preterite of tread] 
Footing. Spenſer, 

TRO'GLODYTE. /. [Te&wyxaduag.] One who 
inhabi& caves of the earth. Arbuthntt. 

To TROLL. v. a. trelen, to roll, Dutch. ] To 
move circularly ; to drive about. B. Jonſon. 

To TROLL. ». a. 

t. To roll; to run round. a Swift. 


2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod. which has 


a pulley toward the bottom. Gay. 
TRO'LLOP. /. A ſlatternly louſe woman. 
TROOP. /. | rroope, Dutch. | 

1. A company; a number of people colled- 


ed together. Shakſpeare. Locke. 
2. A body of ſoldiers. Dryden. ' 
3. A ſmall body cf cavalry. 


To TROOP. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To march in a body. Milton, 
2. To march in haſte. Chapman. 
. To march in company. $ akjpeare- 
TRO'OPER. /; [from troop. ] A hole loldier, 
that fights only on horſeback. qa 
'TROPE. / [rg@n©-.] A change of a wor 
from its original ſigniſication : as, the clou 
oretel rain, for foreſbew. Hao 
TRO'PHIED. a. | from trophy. Adorned wil 
trophies. oh | 


TROTHx. /. [ trophaun, Latin. oo — 


Milton. 


To 
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own or treaſured up in proof of victory. 
5 1 Pope. 
TRO/PICAL, a. ¶ from trepe. 
n changed from the original 
meaning. Braun. South. 
2. Placed near the tropick; belonging to 
the tropick. a | damon. 
TROPIC. F [ tropicus, Lattn. ] The line at 
which the ſan turns back, of which the north 
has the tropick of Cancer, and the ſouth the 
tropick of Capricorn. Dryden. 
TROPOLO'GICAL. a. [rene and x5y©-. ] 
Varied by tropes; changed from the origin- 
al import of the words. 


TROPO/LOGY. [C. and Ne-] A 


- rhetorical mode of ſpeech including tropes, 
or a change of ſome word from the original 
meaning. 4. Brown. 

TRO'SSERS /. [trouſſes, French. ] Breeches ; 
hoſe. As Shalſpeare. 

7 TRO T. v. . [trotter, Fr. trotten, Dutch. | 

1. To move with a high jolting pace. Sha. 
2. To walk faſt: in a ladicrons or contemp- 
tous ſenſe. _ | 

TROT. / [trot, French. ] 

1, The jolting high pace of a horſe. Dryden. 

2. An old woman: in contempt. Sa care. 

TRO TH. he . Sax. þ 


1. Belief; faith ; fidelity. Shakſpeare. 
2. Truth; verity. Addiſon. 
TRO'THLESS. 4. | from 7roib.] Faithleſs; 
. treacherags., . : Fairfax, 


TROTHPLIGHT. @. {roth and plight. ] Be- 


trothed; affianced. Shakeſpeare. 
TROTTER. / {from tro. 
1. One that walks a jolting pace. 
2. A ſheep's foot. 
To TRO'VBLE. v. a. [ troubler, French. ] 
I, To diſturb; to perplex. Locke. 
- 4. To affliẽt; to grieve. Tillotſon. 
3. To diſtreſs; to. make uneaſy. Milton. 
4. To buſy; to engage overmuch. Lute. 
5. Te give occaſion of labour to. Locle. 
9. To teize; to vex. Sha ſſpeare. 


7. To diſorder; to put into agitation or com- 
motion. | Shakſpeare. Davies. 
8. To ſue for a debt. | 
TRO'UBLE. / { trouble, French. 3 
4. Diſturbance ; perplexity. Milton, 
2. Affliction; calamity. | Sha#ſpeare. 
Moleſtation; obſtruction; inconvenience. 


W Milton. 
4. Uneaſineſs; vexation. Aſilios. 
TRO'VBLE-STATE. /. H ronble and fate. ] Di- 
ſturber of a community; publick makebate. 
25 Daniel. 
TROUBLER. . [from tronble.] Diſturber; 
confounder. Spenſer. Atterbury. 
TRO/UBLESOME. «. from trouble. | 
I, Vexatious; uneaſy; afflictive. Tot ſon. 
2. Full of moleſtation. Atterhury, 
3. Burdenſome; tireſome ; weariſome. Pope. 
4. Full of teaſing buſineſs. Sidney. 
. e ing; improperly im- 
-partuning 1 — IS + iprep- 


* 4. 7 


„ 


2 ; Spenſer, 


1 


7. Importunate; teaſing. Arbuthiots 


 TRO'UBLESOMELY. ad. ¶ from troublelome.T 


Vexatiouſly; weariſomely ; unſeaſonably 3 
importunately. Locle. 


TRO'URLESOMENESS. /, [ from troubleſume.} 


1. Vexatiouſneſs; unealineſs. 
2. Importunity; unſeaſonableneſs. 
TROCRLO US. 4 | from trouble. Tumultuous; 
contulcd'; diſordered; put into commotions 
Spenſer. Daniel. 
T ROVER. / trouver, Frenelv.] In the conr- 
mon law, is an action which a man hath 
| againſt one that having ſound any of his 
goods refuſeth to deliver them. Corvel. 
TROUGH. J. [<nogz, Tnoh, Saxon; troch, 
Dutch. ] Any thing hollowed and open lon- 
gitudinally on the upper ſide. Dryden. 
To TROUL. 2. z. | trollen, to roll, Dutch.) 
1. lo move volubly Milton. 
2. To utter volubly. Shakſpears. 
To TROUNCE. v. a. To puniſh. by an indict- 
ment or information, Dryden. 
TROUSE. + erouſſe, Fr. truifs, Erſc. ] 
TROUSERS. $ Breeches; hoſe. 


Bacon. 


TROUT. /. | znuht, Saxon. ] | 
I. A delicate ſpotted fiſh inhabiting brooks 
and quick ſtreams. Carew. 
2. A familiar phrafe for an heneſt, or per- 
haps for a lilly fellow. Shakſpearee 

To TROW. v. a. [Theo Fian, Sax. troe, Dan.] 
1. To think; to imagine; to conceive; to 
believe. Sidney, Beate Shalſpeare. Guy. 

TROW. ialer ject. An exclamation of inquiry. 

Shakſpeare. 

TROWEL. / | truelle, French,; trulla, Latin. 
A tool to take up the mortar with, aud 
ſpread it on the bricks. , Moon. 

TROY-WEIGHE. . from troies, French. ] 

TROY. | A kind of weight by 
which gold and bread are weighed, confiſt- 
ing of theſe denominations : a pound ='I43 

ounces; ounce == 20 pennyweights; penny- 
weight = 24 grains. The Engliſh phyſi- 


cians make uſe of troy-2weight after the fol- 


lowing manner: a pound = 12 ounces; 
ounce = 8 drachms; drachm = 3 ſcruples; 
ſcruple = 20 grains. 
TRU/ANT. / | truard, old French; treutuant, 
Dutch. } An 1dler 5 one who wanders idly 
about, neglecting his duty or employment. 
To play the truant is, in ſchools, to ſtay from 
ſchool without leave. More. 
TRU ANT. a. Idle; wandering from buſineſs; 
lazy; loitering. Shatſpeare, 


To TRU/ANT. 2. a. To 145 at a diſtance from 


duty; to loiter; to be lazy. Shakſpeare. 
TRU'ANESHIP. / [from truant.] Idleneſs; 
negligence: neglect of ſtudy or buſineſs. 
a | Aſcbam. 
TRUBS. /. Ctaler, Latin. ] A ſort of herb. 
| Ainſworth, 
TRU/BTAIL. /. A ſhort ſquat woman. Ainſto.. 
TRUCE. / {zruga, low Latin. 
1. A temporary peace; a cẽſſation of hoſ- 
tilities. Heeker. Dryden. 
LD 2. Ceſſation; 


Spenſer. Wiſemans 
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2. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion; ſhort quiet. 3:72. 
TRUCIDA'FiON. 7. | from trucido, Lat.] The 
act of killing. | 
To TR CK. b. . {troquer, French; truceare, 
Italian. ] To t affick by exchange; to give 
one commodity for another. 
4 eee v. 4. To give in exchange; to ex- 
change. L' Efirange. Swift. 
TRUCK. / [from the verb OE 4 
I. Exchange; trafi ck by exchange Dryden. 
2. Wooden wheels for. carriages of cannon. 
Ain worth, 
7 TRU'CKLE. ». ». To be in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection or inferiority; to yield: to creep. 
"2. —_ Cleaameland, Norris. 
IRUCKLEEED, or Trundleved. /. | properly 
erochlebed;, from trechiea, Latin, or 8 
A bed that runs on wheels under a higher 
bed. : Shabſpeare. Hudibras. 
TFRU'CULENCE / f tracukntia, Latin. } 
x. Savayeneſs of manners. 
2. FTerribleneſs of aſpect. 
SRU'CULENT. .:. | tr:-culentzs, Latin. ] 
x. Savage ; harbarous. 
2. Terrible of aſpect. 
3. Deſtructive; cruel. a Harvey. 
To TRUDGE ». 2. | truggio/are, Italian. To 
travel laboriouſly; to jog on; to marck hea- 
vily on. Shaiſpeare. Dryden. Locke. 
TRUE 4. [Tneopa. Tnupa, Saxon, | 
1. Not falle ; nut erroneous; agreeing with 
ſact. Spenſer. Cooley. 
. Not falſe; agrecing with our own thoughts. 
3. Putefrom the crime of falſchood; vera- 
cious. BE Preverbs. 
4. Genuine; real; not counterfeit. Milton. 
J. Faithful; not perfidious ; ſteady. 
Shakſpeare. Roſcommon. 
6. Honeſt ; not fraudulent. Shakſpeare. 
7. Exact ; conformable to a rule. Prior. 
8. Rightful.. 


Rag. 


Milton. 


 TRUEBO'RN. a. [true and born. } Having a 


right by birth. Sbhalſprare. 
TRUEBRE D. 3. | true and bred.] Of a right 
breed. Sha# ſpeare. Dryden. 


TRUEHE'ARTED. @. | true and beart. } Ho- 
neſt ; faithful. Shakſpeare. 
TRU'ELQ&E. / An herb. 
TRUELOVEKNOT. 
TRUELO'VERSKNOT. knot.) 
drawn through each other with many invo- 
lutions, conlidered as the emblem of inter- 
woven affection. | Hudibres. 
TRU*ENESS, / | from true. ] Sincerity ; faith- 
fulneſs. * Bacon. 
TRUEPE'NNY. true and penny.] A fami- 
liar phraſe for an honeſt fellow. 55 fp. 
TRUFFLE. | trufle, truffe, Fr.] In Italy, the 
aufual method for the finding of tryflet, or 


ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the Ita- 


lians tartufali, and in Latin tubera terræ, is 
dy tying a cord to a pig, and driving him, 

obſer ving where he begins to root. Fay. 
TRUG. /. A hed for mortar. | | 
TRULL. /. ¶trxila. Italian. A low whore; a 
vagrant ſtri mpet. Sbalſpeæar. 


' - 
2 


} ſ. | true, love, and 


Lines 


TAU 


TRULY. a. from true. } f 
1. According to truth; not falf „. 75 
fully ; honeſtly. 2 2 Baue 
2. Really; without fallacy. Milton, 
3. Exadtly ; juſtly, . 

Thi Mr. . [ Du Mottos 

CMP. f. | tremte, Dutch, and old French. 
iromba, ” rg 0 e 
1. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike 
muſick. Shabfſpe re. e 
2 A winning card: a card that has particu. 
lar privileges in a game. Pope. Swift, 
4 To put to, or upon the Txumys, To- Put 
to the laſt expedient. Dryden, 

To TRUMP. ». a. ¶ from the noun. ] | 
1. To win with a trump card. 

2. To Tavur wp. ſtromper, to cheat, Fr.] 
3. To deviſe; to forge. 
TRU'MPERY. {. \ tramperic, French. ] 
1. Something fallaciouſly ſplendid, or of 
lefs value than it ſeems. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Falſchood; empty talk. Raltigh, 
3. Something of no value; trifles, Miln, 

TRU'MPET. /. f trompette, Fr. and Dutch. 
I. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſound- 
ed by the breath. _ Milton. No common. 

2. In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. (larendn, 
3. One who celebrates; one who praiſes. 

| Bacon. Dryd:n; 

Te TRU'MPET. v. 3. [trompetter, French.] 
To publiſh by ſound of trumpet ; to pro- 
claim. » Salle re. Bacon, 

TRUMPET ER. . Een m | 
1. One who ſounds a trumpet. Huytor!, 
2. One who proclaims, publiſhes, or de- 
nounces. Bacon, Suuth, 
3. A fiſh. Ainſworth, 


TRUMPET. FLOWER. T [bignonia, Lat.) A 


tubulous flower. Miller, 
TRUMPET. TONGUED. a. | trumpet and 
tongue. | Having tongues vociferous as 2 
trumpet. . Shalſpeare. 
To TRU'NCATE. v. 4. | trunco, Latin. | T0 
maim ; to lop; to cut ſhort. 


TRUNCA'TION. /. [from truncate.] The 


act of lopping or maiming. 
TRU'NCHEON. /. | trungon, French. ] 


1. A ſhort ſtaff; a club; a cudgel. 
> : Shatfpeare. Hayward, 
2. A ſtaff of command. Shatſpeart, 


To TRU'NCHEON. v. a. {from the noun.) 
To beat wtih a truncheon. Shak ſpeart, 
TRUNCHEONE/ER. / {from trundheot.) 
One armed with a truncheon. Shatſpearts 
To TRU'NDLE. ». ». c nendl, a bow!, Sar. 
To roll; to bowl along. Addiſon, 
TRU/NDLE. {. ( xnendi, Saxon. ] Any round 
ralling thing. ; | 
TRU'NDLE-TAIL. Y Round-tail. Shaiſperrt 
TRUNK, /. {truncus, Latin; tronc, French. 


1. The body of a tree. Es _—_ 
2. The body without the li 4 
mal. 3 Sbalſpeart. 


3. The main body of any thing. 
4. A cheſt for clothes; a ſmall cheſt con- 
monly lined with paper. D 


South, 


9 "F | 


5, The 


— 
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5. The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 
Animal. Milton. Dryden. 
6, A long tube through which pellets of 
clay are blown. Bacon. 
To TRUNK. v. a. [trunco, Lat.] To truncate ; 
to maim ; tolop. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
TRUNKED. a. {from trunk.) Having a 


trunk . Howel. 
TRUNK-HOSE 1 [trunk and boſe.) Large 
breeches formerly worn. Prior. 


TRUNNIONS. /. { trognons, French] The 


knobs or bunchings of a gun, that bear it on 


_ the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 
TRUSION. / trudo, Latin.] The act of 
thruſting or puſhing. Henley. 
. TRUSS. |. | trouſſe mes, } 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are re- 
trained from lapſing. Wiſeman, 
2. Bundle; any thing thruſt cloſe together. 
Spenſer. Addiſon. 
3. Trouſe ; breeches. Obſolete. ' 
Ts TRUSS. . 4. | troyer, French. ] To pack 
up cloſe together. Spenſer. 
TRUST. / traf, Runick.) N 
1. Con 3 reliance on another. 
r Sbalſpeare. 
3. Charge received in confidence. Dryden. 
3. Confident opinion of any event. Millen. 
4. Credit given without ezamination.Locke, 
5. Credit on promiſe of payment. Kalcigb. 
6. Something committed to one's faith. 
1 Bacon. 
9. fit ; fomething committed to charge, 
pf —5 an account uſt be given. Saat. 
8. Confidence in ſuppoſed honeſty. Tobit. 
9. State of him to whom ſomething is en- 
truſted, Clarendon. Denham. 
9: TRUST. ». a. {from the naun.] 
1. To place confidence in; to confide in. 


| EA Ben Jon ſon. 
2. To believe; to eredit. Sbalſpeare. 


3. To admit in confidence to the power 


dver atiy thing. Taylor. 
4 To commit with confidence, Dryden. 
J. To venture confidently. Mitton, 
6. To ſell upon credit. | 
89 TRUST. v. 


. To be confidept of ſomething future. 


I Wig Raleigh. 

2. To have confidence; to rel 3 to depend 

Without doubt. aiab. Milton. 

3- To be credulous; to be won to confi- 

dence. TY |  __  Shalſpeare. 

I To expect. e Hranęe. 
US TEE ,. [from 272 fl. 


. One entruſted with any thing. Taylor. 
2. One to whom ſomething is committed 
for the pſe and behoof of another. 


* TRUSTER. / [from 17] Ono who truſts. 


Sbalſpeare. 
TRU'STINESS „ [from J Honeſty ; 
aueh; Fiithfc fork 94 — Grow. 


* TRUSTLESS. / {from #rvf.} Unfaithful; 
unconſtant; not 00 be wala” . 


FROSTY, «. (from ! 


———  — : 


ee, 
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1. Honeſt; faithful; true; fit to be truſted. 


SHA. ſoeare. Addiſon. 
2. Strong; ſtout ; ſuch as will not fl. 


Shen er. Dryden. 
TRUTH.F neo Ba, by 
I. The contrary to ſalſchood; conformity 
of notions to things 
2. Conformity of words to thoug!. s 


Purity from fal'-}.ood. 

Right opinion. 

Fidelity; conſtancy. 

Honeſty; virtue Shalſpeare. 

It is uſed ſometime by way of concæſſion. 

| Matthees, 
8. Exactneſs; conformity to rule. 


x On +> 6 


f : Mortimer. 
9. Reality; real Nate of things. Hooker. 
10. Va Turn, cr in Tauru. In reality 
certainl Kings. 
TRU'TINATION. /. [t-tina, Latin ] Thea& 
of weighing; examination by the ſcale. 
Lrown. 
To TRY. v. a. { trier, French. ] 
I. To examine; to make experiment of. 
: bal ſpeare. 
2. To experience; to aſſuy; to have knows 
ledge or-expericnce of. 
3. To examine as a judge. 
4. To bring beſore a judicial tribunal. : 
5. To bring to a deciſion: with out empha- 


tical. Dryd-n. 
6. To act on as a teſt. Shatiſpeare. 
7. To bring as to a teſt, ton. 
8. To cflay; to attempt. Miltos. 
9. To purify; to refine. Milton. 
10. To uſe as means. Swift. 


To TRY. v. a. To endeavour; to attempt; ta 
make eſſay. f Motion. 
TUB. f. | tobbe, tubbe, Duteh. 


1. A large open veſſel of wood. Milton 
2. A ſtate of ſalivation. SLakſpeare. 


TUBE. /  tubus, Latin:] A pipe; a ſiphon; a 
long hollow body. ] - 2 Roſcommon, 
TU'BERCLE. { | talerculum. Latin.] A ſmall 


ſwelling or excreſcence on the body; a 
- pimple. A Harvey. 


TU'BEROSE. /, A flower. Mortimer. 
TVU'BtROUS. a. [tubereux, French; from tu- 
ber, Latin.] Having prominent knots of 
excreſcences. Woodward. 
TU'EBULAR. a. [from zubur, Latin] Re- 
ſembling a pipe or trunk; conſiſting of a 
4 pipe; long and hollow; fiſtular. Grew. 


'BULATED. I 4. | from tabula, Latin] 
TU'BULOUS. Fillular ; longitudinally 
hollow. "Derhban, 
TU/BULE. / | enbulut, Latin.] A fmall pipe; 
or fiſtular body. Wudward, 
TUCE. / | 
. A long narrow ſword. Sbalſpeare. 
2. A kind of net. | 8 zarews 


To TUCK. v. | from tructen, German.) 
1. To gather into a 3 22 to 
ether; to hinder from ſpreading. 
a cage FOE, Auen. Prior. 


Dryden. 


3 Te 


Locke. 
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TUM 
"2. To encloſe, by tucking clothes round. 
. | | Lacke. 

| To TUCK. v. a. To contract. 
TU'CKER. { A ſmall piece of linen that 

- ſhades the breaſt of women. Aulliſon. 
TVEL. F Ce, French. } The anus. 
3% | Slinner. 
TVUESDAY.F. rue dag. Saran; uy, Sax. 
is Mars. | The third day of the week. 
TUFT. |. zige, French. | 
1. A number of threads or ribands, flow- 
ery leaves, or any ſmall bodies joined to- 
„cher.. | 
2. A cluſter; a clump. Sidney Milton. 
Tu TUFT. 2. 4. To acorn with a tuft. 
| | Thom lon. 

TUFTAFFETY. / from tit and taſetv.] 
A villous kind of ſilk. Dunne. 

TUFTED. a. {from taft.] Growing in tufts 


or cluſters. Atlilon. Pope. 
TUFTY. 8. {from tft.) Adorned with tufts. 
| FRE  Thonsfon. 


To TUS. v. 3. [ Teoqan, Saxon.) | 
1. To pull with ſtrength long continued in 
the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. Aaſcormmon. 

2. To pull; to pluck. Hudivras. 

To TUG v. . es = WIR 
1. To pull; to draw. Sandyt. Boyle. 

g. To labour; to contend; to ſtruggle. 
"=; + Sbalſpeare. Creſbaw. 

T UG. . from the verb.] Pull performed 

with the utmoſt effort. Dryden. 

1 [from g.] One that tugs or 

WM GFTION. [. [tuitis, from furor, Latin. 

. Guardianſhip ; ſuperintendant care; care 

. of a guardian or tutor. bt ecke. 

TU LIF. / [tlipe, French; tulipa, Latin. ] 

A flower. - Hakewill. 

TU'LIPTREE. ,. A tree. 

To TUMBLE: v. . | tomber, French; tom 

meln, Dutch; tombolare, Italian. 

„1. To fall; to come ſuddenly and violently 


to the ground. Shakſpeare. 
7 2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſly. 
a de 80 b 25 Prior. 


8. To roll about. 


4. To play tricks by various librations of 


- Rows. 


the body. 
7 TUM BLE. . a. wt, 
1. To turn over; to throw about by way 
of examination. £2 Collier. 
2. To throw by chance or violence. Locle. 
3- To throw don. Dryden. 
TU'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] A 8 8 
>» 2 , ; , Eftrange. 

TU'MBLER. ſ. [from tumble. 

1. One who ſhows poſtures or feats of acti- 
—_— __ Wilkins. 
2. A large drinking glaſs. — REY 
TU'M3REL, . ſtombereau, French. ] A dung- 


Conpreve. | 


+ Cart. 72 ; 

TUMEFA'CTION. ſ. | tumefacio, Latin. ] 
Swelling. '* Arbutbnot. 

To 1U/MEFY. v. a. { tumefacio, Latin.] To 
(well; to make to ſwell. 

TO MID. 2. | tumidus, Latin, ] 


Sharpe. 


More. Dryden. : 


* 


arpe,% mony; nn ee ABLY, 


T UN 


1. Swelling; puffed up. 5 
2. GALT! ; raiſed above the level. 
[1 Milton, 
mas, +. boaſtful ; puſſy; ſalſely ſab- 
TU MORO TTS. a. [from kambour.] 8 80 
I. Swell ing; ꝓrotuberaut. Wotton, 
2. Faſtuous; vainly pompous; falſely mag- 


. nicent. 9 Woti 
TUMOUR. /. [tumor, Latin. } in 
r. A morbid ſwelling. Wiſcman, 


2. Affected pomp; falſe magniſicence; 
pPuffy grandeur; ſwelling mien; unſubſtan- 
i greatneſs. ED | L Eſtraape. 
To TUMP. among gardeners.] To fence 

trees about with earth. 7 
To TU MULA'TE. v. 3. [tumwulo, Latin.] To 


well. ; Boyle. 
TU'MUL.SE. a. [tumuleſus, Latin.) Full oſ 
hills. Bailey. 


TU'MULT. / | tumulte,* Fr. tum:ltus, Latin. ] 
1. A promiſcuous commotion ina multitude, 
. ; : Z 3 1 4 a Pope, 
2. A multitude put into wild commotion, 
3. A ſtir; an irregular violence; -a wild 

_ "commotion. Milton. Adliſon. 


_ TUMUT.FUARILY. ad. from tumuliuæry. 


In a tumultuary manner. - | 
TUMUA/FUAKINESS, /, from twmiultuary,] 
Turbulence inclination or-jdifpolition to 
tumults uf commotions. KX. Chari::, 
TUMULTUARY. 4. Ctumultuaire, French, 
Pony: not wm jo 
1. Diſorderly; confuſed. Bacon. Grenville, 
2. Reſtieſs; put into irregular commotion, 
bs : RES at os - Fiterbury. 
To TUMU'LTUATE. v. n. | tumultxor, Lat. | 
To make malt > . 
TUMULTUA'TION. from tunultuate. ] 
Irregular and confuſed agitation. Boyle. 
TUMU'LTUOUS. @ | from tumult ; tunultcix, 


French. We 5 a 
1. Violently carried on by diſorderly multi- 
tudes. 4 N 1 Spenſer. 


2. Put into violent commotion ; irregular- 


ly and confuſedly agitated. Addiſon, 
3- Turbulent ; violent, Knolles, 
4. Full of rumults. | Sidney. 


TUMU'LTUOUSLY. ad. from tumultuous. | 
By act of the multitude; with confuſion 
and violence. „ 

TVN. /. Tunne, Saxon; tonne We 

1. A large caſk. Milton. 

2. Two pipes; the meaſure of four hogſ- 
heads. 7 n 11, 
3 Any large quantity proverbially Sbalſ. 
4. A drunkcard: in burleſque. Dryden. 
5. The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
6. A cubick ſpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to 
contain a tun. | | 

To TUN. „ . [from the noun. ] To put 

into caſks; to barrel. Bacon. 


TU'NABLE a. [ from tune. | Harmonious; 


muſical. * Sha# ſpeare. Milton. 1 
TU'NABLENESS: from 1nable. ] Har- 


* 


mw — ww] —— 


— 


” TY; 


* =4 — 


7¹˙ 


r TUR 


TUNABLY. ad. {from tunable.] Harmoni- Tu RBD. a, [turbidus, Lat.] Thick; muddy: 
4 ally; melgdioully. \ 8 nat clear. Bacon. Philips. 
TUNE. / [toon, Dutch. ] . TU'RBIDNESS. / [from turbid.] Muddineb ; 
1. Tune is a diverſity of notes put together. thickneſs. _ 

=. go Bacon. Dryden. TU'RBINATED. a. [ turbinatus, Latin.) 


1. Sound; note. Shakſpeare. . 1. Twitted ; ſpiral; paſſing from narrower 
3 Harmony; order; concert of parts. n Bentley. 
| : K. Charles. 2. Among botaniſts, plants are called tur- 
4. State of giving the due ſounds; as, the binated, as ſome parts of them reſemble or 
47 i, in tune. | are of a conical figure. | Did. 

g. Proper ſtate for uſe or application; right TURBINA'TION . (from turbinated.] The 
diippoſition; fit temper or humour. Locke. act of ſpinning like a top. | 

6. State of any thing with reſpect to order. TU 'RBITH. /. | turpethus, Latin.] Yellow 
2 n Shakſpeare. mercury precipitate. Wiſeman. 


7, TUNE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] * _ TU'RBOT. /. | turbot, French and Dutch.] A 
1. To put into ſuch a ſtate, as that the delicate fiſh. Peacham. Dryden. 
* proper ſounds may be produced. TU'RBULENCE. J , [turbulence, French; 
8 | | Dryden. TU'RBULENCY. turbulentia, Latin.) 
2. To ſing harmoniouſly. Milton. Pope, 1. Tumult; confuſion. Milton. 
3. To put into order ſo as to produce the 2. Diſorder of paſſions. Dryden. 
proper effect. * 3. Tumultuouſneſs; liableneſs to confuſion. 
% TUNE. v. 2. | | . 2 Swift. 
1. To form one ſound to another. TU'RBULENT. a. | turbalentus, Latin. ] 


Milton. I. Railing agitation; producing commo i 


2. To utter with the voice inarticulate tion. Milton, 
harmony. | | 2. Expoſed to commotion ; liable to agita- 
TUNEFUL. a. [tune and full.) Muſical ; har- tion. 5 © Milton, 
monious. Milton. Dryden. 3. Tumultuous; violent. Dryden. Bentley. 
TUNELESS. #. -| from tune. ] Unharmoni- TURBULENTLY. ad. [from turbulent. ] Tu- 


ous; unmuſical. _ Spenſer. Cowley, multuouſly; violently.” :- Ss 
TUNER. / from tzne.] One who tunes.  TURD. /. rund, Saxon.] Excrement. _ 
. SNPS Shakſpeare, TURF. /. Ny, Saxon; torf, Pc. Lk 
TUNICK. / [trnique, French; tunica, Lat.] clod covered with graſs; a part of the fur- 


1. Part of the Roman drels. Arbuthnet, face of the ground. 
2. Natural covering; integument; tumele. - Shakſpeare. Bacon. Milton. Dryden. Pope. 
9 5 Harvey. Derbam. To TURF. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cover 
TUNICLE. / [from tunick. ] Natural cover; with turfs. Mortimer. 
integument. Ray. Bentley. TU*RFINESS. /. [from turf.] The ſtate of 
TUNNAGE. /. from un.] abounding with turfs. 


1. Content of a veſſel meaſured by the tun. TU RFV. a. from turf.] Full of tur fs. 


5 | Arbutbnot. TURGENT. @. [| turgens, Latin. ] Swelling; 
2. Tax laid by the tun: as #o levy tunnage protuberant; tumid. Thomſon. 
aul poundage. | Ea. T TURGE'SCENCE. 1 /. | turgeſcens, Latin. ] 
TUNNEL. 7. TR | TURGESCENGY. 3 The act of ſwelling ;- 
I. The ſhaft of a chimney ;- the paſſage for the ſtate of being ſwollen. Broten. 
the ſmoke. 2 Spenſer. Wotton. T'U'RGID. a. | turgidus, Latin. ] | : 
2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is 1. Swelling ; bloated; filling more room 
ured into veſtels. Bacon. than before, X Boyle. Philips. 
Anet wide at the mouth, and ending in 2. Pompous; tumid; faſtuous; vainly 
o | magniticent. | | Matis. 
7 TUNNEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] TIURGTDITVY. /. [from turgid.] State of 
1. To form like a tunnel. Derham. being ſwollen.” Arbuthnot. 
2. To catch in a net. TU'RKEY /, [gallena Turcica, Latin.] A 
DNN. J. {tonnen, Italian; thyme, Lat.] large domeſtick fowl ſuppoſed to be brought 
A ſea fiſh, CH7 2 1 Carew. from Turkey. 4 Bacon. Gay. 


TP. Y A ram. This word is yet uſed in TU/RKOIS. /. [turquoiſe, French; from turkey,] 
ſeveral provinces.” | | A blue ſtone numbered among the meaner 
To TUP. v. . To butt like 2 ram. * precious ſtones, now diſcovered to be a bone 
TURBAN, 7 /e Turkiſh word.] The impregnated with cupreous particles. 
TURBANT, cover worn by the Turks on OEM Woodward, 
TUR AND. J their heads. '' 0 © - TU'RKSCAP. / An herb. Ainſworth. 
5 Bacon. Howel. Shalſpeare, TURM. / turme, Latin.] A troop. Milton. 
TUR'BANED. @. [from turban.) Wearing a TU'RMERICK. /. | turmerica, Latin. ] An 
| - turban. a SIR Shakeſpeare, Indian root which makes a yellow die. 
TURBARY./. [twrbaria, low Latin.} The TURMOPL. / Trouble; diſturbance; ha- 
Kent of digging turf, © inner. rafling uncaſineſs. Spenſer. inn 
AP 
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To TURMOVL. ». a. [from the noun 


To TURN. v. a. [zu 
French, from torna, 
I. To put into a circular or vertiginous mo- | 


3. To change with reſpect to poſition. 
4. To change the ſtate of the balance. 


= 
* 
« 


5 To bring the inſide out. 


» 
» 3 


"toc 
ie 


28. To transfer... ... FO 
29. To fall upon by ſame change. Pacon. 
20. To make to naufcate. 


3 


| : 26. To revolye; to agitate in the mind. 


4% ToTunnof: To defect 


TUR 


1. To haraſs with commotion. PS 
2. To weary ; to keep in unquietnefs. 

| | Milton. 
an, Saxon; tourner, 
tin. 


tion; to move round. Milton. 


2. To put the upper fide downward; to 


ſhift with regard to the ſides. Addiſon. 


Milton. 
Sbalſpeare. 
Milton. 


To change as to the poſture of the body, 
or direction of the book. Pape. 


7. To form on a lathe by moving round. 


Moxon. 


2 To form; to ſhape. Tatler. 


9. To trausform; to mietamorphoſe ; to 


tranſmute. Taylor. 
10. To make of another colour. Floyer. 
Shat:pecarc. 


11. To change; to alter. . 
12. To — x reverſe of fortune. 
8 i ' ; den. 
13. To tranſlate. 8 
14. To change to another opinion, or party; 
vert ; to pervert. . Leviticus. 
o change with regard to inclination 


GT Der. or ity © Palms. 
16. To alter from one eſſedt or purpoſe to 
another. il | . 
37. To betake. Temple. 


1 Chron. 


Pape. 


41. To make giddy. Pepe. 
22. To infatuate; to make mad Dryden. 
23. To change direction to, or from, any 


Point. Be) | Locke. 
24. To direct by a change to a certain pur- 
poſe or propenſion. - Addiſon. 
24. To double in. Swift. 


t Watts. 

27. To kend from a perpendicular edge; 
to blunt. | : cham. 

- $8. To drive by violence; to expel. Anolles. 
29. To apply by a change of uſe. Temple. 
30. To reverſe; to repcal. Deuteronomy. 
. 31. To keep paſſing in a courſe of exchange 
ꝙ9r traffic. 5 Collier. 
32. To adapt the mind. Audi ſon. 
33. To put toward another. Exodus. 


24. To retort; to throw back. Atterbury. 
J. To Turn away. To diſmifs from ſer- 
Vice; to diſcard, ' 


* | f Alrbuibnot. 
36. To TurNnaway. To avert. Duty of Man. 
7. To Tun bach. To return to the hand 
om which it was received. Shalſpeare. 


38. To Tunn of: To difmifs contemptu+ 
. oufy. f 


ENT I Sbakſpeare, 
39. To TURN of. To give over; to re- 


ediſon, 


Pepe. 


Decay of Piety, 


TUR 


4t. To be TunxxED of. To advance to wp 


age beyond. : 441 
42. To TURN over. To transfer, 5 
43. To Tu ober. To refer. Dryden, 


44. To Turn over. To examine one leaf 
of a book after another. F 
45. To Turn over, To throw off the lad. 
der. | Butler, 
8 $5.9 0 Ton to. To have recourſe to a 


: Grew. Locke, 

To TURN. v. N. N | PE 
1. To move round; to have a circular or 
vertiginous motion. Ben. Jonſon, 
2. To ſhow regard or anger, by direcking 


the look toward any thing. Locle. 
3. To move the body round. Milton, 
4. To move from its place. fend, 
5. Fo change poſture. Cheyne, 
6. To have a tendency or direction. 
| 8 Addiſon, 
7. To move the ſace to another quarter, 
Dryden, 
8. To depart from the way ; to deviate, 
Dryden, 


? To al er; to be changed; to he tranſ- 
ormed. Iilier L[uvter 
10. To become by a change. F 
11. To change ſides. 

12. To change the mi 4, c. 

termination 

x3. To change to acid. 

14. To be brought eventua. , . 
La depend on, as the c 14); 
16 To grow giddy. $h -4 

7. To have an unexpected conſcqu-1 

tendency.. b ; 

18. To Tux do y. To deviate from 3 
proper courſe. . _ Prater; 

19. To return; to recoil. H ten, 


; 
AT 
co” 

74 I 


* 1 


4 
ve» 


20. To be directed to or from any point: 


as, the needle turns 0 the ole. ; 
21. To change attention or practice. 


— Milton, 
22. To TURN . To divert one's courſe 
Norris, 
TURN /. from the verb. 
1. The act of turning; gyration. 
2. Meander; winding way. c 
3. Winding or flexuous courſe. Addiſon 
4. A walk to and fro. Shakſpeart 
- 5; Change; viciſſitude; alteration. _ 
e. 
6. Succeſſive courſe. Beina 


7. Manner of bee Hf change ſrom the 

-. original intention appearance. 
original intention or pp Dn 
8, Chance; hap, . ; Collier, 

; „* — of . i ity. 

) 9. Occaſion; incidental Are 
10. Time at which any thing is to 3 1 
done. enbaa. 
11. Actions of kindueſs or malice. South, 

2. Reigning inclination. Swifh 


1 WS 
13. A lep eff the ladder at the g., 


14; Ca 


th 


a ſentence. _ rut, 
19. H Turns. Alternately; one after an- 


- alittle tower. 


- TUSKY. (- toks 


1 ur 


% Convenience; uſe ; purpoſe; exigence. 
855 Clarendon. 
The form; caſt ; ſhape ; manner. Muttis. 
1 The manner of adjuſting the words of 
| Aßbuthnot. 


h | Cl rocally. | Prior. 
TURN BENC H. 7. tra and bench. ] A {mall 
iron lathe. Maxon, 
TURNCOAT. F [ turn and cont. ] One who 


forfakes his party or principles; a renegade. . 


: Sh+kſpeare. 

TURNER. /. from rn. ] One whoſe trade 
is to turn in a lathe. 
TURNING. / from turn. Flexure; wind- 
ing; me inder. Million. 


'TURNINGNESS. / [from tzrning.] Quality 


of turning: tergiverſation ; ſubterfuge. 
Sidney. 


TURNIP. / A white eſeulent root. Miller. 


TURNPUKB: {. [turn and pile, or pique. 
1. A croſs of two bars armed with pikes at 
the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to hin- 
der horſes from entering. 
2. Any gate by which the way is obſtructed. 


Arbutbnot. 


TURNSICK& a: [ tera and fiek.] Vertiginous; 


giddy. : | Bacon. 
TURNSOL. f Liar u, Lat] A plant, 
6 er. 


TURNSPIT. ,. [turn and /pi4.] He that an- 
ciently turned a ſpit, inſtead of which jacks 
are now generally uſed. Sascoift. 

TURNSTILE. [. tern end. fl.] A turnpike 
in a footpath. | Bauler. 

TURPENTINE: /. [ turpentina, Italian; cere- 
binthia. Latin. | The 
put, the juniper, other trees of that 

ind. 8 

TU'RPITUDE. / {torpitudo, Latin. ] Eſſen- 
tial deformity of words, thoughts, or ac- 
tions; inherent vileneſs; badaeſs. South. 

l ſ. See Tuxxoeis. Shak peare. 

TURRET. / Cterris, Latin.] A finalt emi- 
nence railed above the reſt of the building; 

| | Fairſax. Pope. 

TURRETED. a. from twrret ] Formed like 
a tower; riſing like a tower. Bacon, 

TURTLE. J [Tuzidule, Saxon; 

TURTLEDOVE. I ur ter, Latin. 

1. A ſpecies of dove; Shalſpeare. Wiſeman. 
% It is uied among ſailors and gluttons for 
a tortoiſe. 


Tusk. interj. An expreſſion of contempt. 


Pſalms. Camden. 


'TVSK, þ [Tyxap, Saxon; teten, old Friſick. ] 


e long tooth of a pugnacious animal; 

the fang; the holding teoth. Dryden. 
TUSKED. } a. | from tuft.) Furniſhed with 
EP. KS! Dryden. Grew. 
TU SUCK. J. | diminutive of tuzz. | A tuft 
5 graſs or twWigs. Grew. 

. interj. A particle noting contempt. St. 
TUTANAG J. The Chinefe name 2 ſpel- 
ter. OT . Wadward. 
TUTELAGE, FA { tute}e, tutebage, Fr. tutela, 


* 


Dryden. Mo von. l 


m exuded by the 
Peacham. 


T W E 


Latin.) Guardianſhip ; Nate of being un- | 


der a guardian, 
TU"FELAR: - I a. [tutela, Latin. } Having 
TU'TELARY. J the charge or guardians 
ſhip of any perſan or thing; protecting; de- 
fenſive ; guardian. 8 Tempie Dryden, 
TU'TOR |. [ ##tor, Lat. tuteur, French ] One 
who has the care of another's learning and 
morals; a teacher or inſtru Kor. Sutter. 
To TU'TOR: v a. { iron the noun. } 
I. To inſtruct; to teack; to document, 
pus Shatſpeare, Hales 
2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. Add. 
TU'TORAGE /. | from tutor. The authority 
or ſobemnity of a tutor. Gov. of the Tongue 
TUTORESS. /. [from zuter.] Directreſs; 
inſtructreſs; governeſs. Moores 


Drummond, 


Tu TTV. /. { tutia, low. Latin; tutbic, Fr.] K 


ſablimate of zinc or calamine collected in 
the furnace. | Ainſaegorth, 

T U'TSAN, or parkleaves. ſ. A plant. 
TUZ. . A lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. 
TWAIN. a. [tpezen, batpa, both, twain, 
Saxon. | Two, Shalſpeare. Dryden. 
To TWANG. v. n | A word formed from the 
found. ] To ſound with a quick ſharp noiſe. 
| Philips. Pope. 


Te TWANG. », v. To make to ſound ſharply. 
TWANG. from the verb.) 


Shaiſpeares 


I. A ſharp quick ſound. 
2. An affected modulation of the voice. 
South. Arbuthnots 


TWANG. interj. A word marking a quick 


action acgompanied with aſharp ſound. Prior. 
TWA'NGLING, a. | from #warg. |] Contemp- 
tibly noiſy.  Shatſpeare. 
To TWANK v. n. [ corrupted from twang. ] 
To make to ſound, Adaiſons 
'TWAS. Contracted from it was. Dryden. 
To TWA'TTLE. v. n. | ſchwatzen, Ger. ] To 
prate; to gabble; to chatter. L Eflranges 
T WAV. For Twain. Spenſer. 
TW A'YBLADE. / [ophris, Latin.] A poly- 
etalous flower. Miller. 


To TWEAG Iv. a. [ twacken, German.] Ta 


Ts TWEAK. I pinch ; to ſqueeze between the 

fingers | Buller. 
TWEAGUE \ / | from the verb.] Perplexz- 
TWEAK. þ ty; ludicrous diſtreſs. A 
low word. Arbuthnot: 
T TWE'EDLE. wa. To handle lightly. A 


1WEEZERS. /. | etvi. French. ] Nippers, or 


ſmall pincers, to pluck off hairs. Pope. 
TW#%LFTH. a. cpelpra, Saxon. ] Second 
after the tenth; 7 — ordinal of twelve. 
TWELLTTHITIDE. . The twelfth day after 
Chriſtmas. 


twice fis. 


TWELVEMONT H. 1 A year, as conſiſſ - 


ing of twelve ments. 


Holiier. E ue 7. 


TWELVEPENCE. 1 [twe/ue and fenee | A 


Milling. 8 7 25 ; 
TWE'LVEPENNY. @. {trvelve and penay ] 
Sold i a ſhil-ing, f D., es. 
a : 3 K TW. 


* 


Butler. Pope. 


Ter. | 


' TWELVE &: pe, Saxon. ] Two and ten; 


* 
2 * 
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— 
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FEPVESL 


TWE'LVESCORE. „ [twelve and ſcore.) 


Twelve times twenty. Dryden. 
TWENTIETH. @. [ rpenregoða, Saxon. ] 
Twice tenth; ordinal of twenty. 
TWENTY, a. {cfeatig, Saxon.) 
1. Twice ten. l 
- 2. A proverbial or indefinite number. Bac. 
TWIBIL. / [toy for two, and bill.) A hal- 
—_— Ainſeworth. 
TWICE. ad: [tpizr6, Saxon; twees, Dutch. ] 
1. Two times. | ' Spenſer. 
2. Doubly. 5 Dryden. 
3. It is often uſed in compoſition. 
Te TWI' DLE. v. a. commonly written 
* Ley To touch lightly. we 2 
TWIG. / { zpix, pix ga, Saxon; twysg, Dut. 
A l 8 A a ſwitch tough 
and long. | 
TWIGOGEN. &@. | froni tig.] Made of twigs; 
wicker. Shakfpeare. Grew. 
TWITI'GGY. a. ſ from tig.] Full of twigs. 
TWILIGHT. / f twelicht, Dutch; Tpeone- 
leolt, Saxon. WOES] 
1. The dubious or faint light before ſunriſe, 
and after ſunſet ; ohſcure light. 
2. Uncertain view. . 
TWILIGHT. a. 
x. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; ob - 
ſcure ; deeply ſhaded. Milton. Pope. 
2. Seen or done by twilight. Milton. 
TWIN. / [( Tpinn, Sax: twvcelingen, Dutch. ] 
1. One of two children born at a birth. 
Cleaveland. Otway. 
2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. Creech. 


To TWIN. v. a. ¶ from the _ 1 
f 55%. 


Cleadeland. 


I. To be born at the ſame birth. 
2. To bring two at once. Tuſſer. 
3. To be paired; to be ſuited. Sandys. 


TWIN BORN. @. | twin and born. ] Born at 
the fame birth. _ Shakſpeare. 
To 'F WINE. v. 4 [ Tpinan, Sax. frwynan, Dnt.] 
1. To twiſt or complicate ſo as to unite, or 
form one body or ſobſtance out of two or 


more. | 2 Exadns. 
1. To unite itſelf. Craſdaw. 
To I WINE. v. 2. 


I. To convole itſelf; to wrap itſelf cloſely 
P 


about. 
2. To unite by interpoſition of parts. Sal. 


3. To wind; to make flexures. Swift. 

: 4. To turn round. Chapman, 
TWINE. /. from the verb.] 5 

I. A twiſted thread. Dryden. 

Milton. 


2. Twiſt; convolution. 


3. Embrace; act of convolving itſelf round. 


+ Philips. | 


To TWINGE. v. a. [rebinoin, German.] 


r. To torment with ſudden and ſhort pain. 
S 55 We f £' Eftrange. 
2. To pinch; to tweak. Hadibras. 
| Wiek. from the verb.] 

1. Short ſudden ſharp pain. Dryden. 

2. A eweak; 2 pinch. 2 L' Efirange. 


TWINK. /. ¶ Sce TwixxLz. ] The motion of 
an ye; a moment. Nut in uſe. Shuts, 
7 LVUNKLE. v. . [Cpinchian, Saxon.) 


Raleigh. Sandys. 


Donne. Bac. 


TWO 

1. To ſparkle; to flaſh irregularly; 

ſhine faintly ; to quiver. Boyle, Now 

2 To open and ſhut the eye by turns. Lg. 

3. To play irregularly. D . 
TWINKLE. Ws 
Lap þ V [from the verb.] 

1. A ſparkling intermitting light, 

2. A motion of the eye. 

3- A ſhort ſpace, 


Spenſer, 
ſuch as is taken - 5 
motion of the eye Dryden 
TWINXKLING. . [ diminutive of * 4 

twin lamb; a lamb of two brought at x 


birth. Tuſſer 
TWI'NNER. / [from *win.} A breede? of 
twins. | T 


To TWIRL. v. a. [ from whirl.) To 43 
round; to move by u quick rotation, Bac, 
To TWIRI. v. n. To revolve with a quick 
motion. 
TWIRL. / [from the verb.] 
; og circular motion, 
2. Twilt; convolution. Woodward, 
To TWIST. v. a. {ZETPITan, Sax, *wifien, Dut.] 
7. To form by complication ; to form by 
convolution. Taylor. Pricr, 
2. To contort; to writhe. Pepe. 
3. To wreath; to wind; to entircle by 
ſomething round about. Burnet, 
4. To form; to weave. Sbalſpeare. 
F. To unite by intertexture of parts. Waller, 
6. To unitez to inſinuate. Decay of Piry, 


To TWIST. 2. n, To be contorted; to be con- 


volved, Arbulbnot. Pepe, 
TWIST. , [from the verb.) 


I. Any thing made by convolution, or 


winding two bodies together. Addiſon, 
2. A ſingle ſtring of cord. Moxon. 
3. A cord; a ſtring. Dryden, 
4. Contortion; writhe. Alliſm, 


5. The manner of twiſting. Ar buthnet, 


TWISTER. / | from t.] 
I. One who twiſts; a ropemaker. 
8. The inſtrument of twiſting. Walli, 
To TWIT. v. a. [edyridan, Sax. ] To ſneer; 
to flout ; to reproach. Spenſer. Tillatſor, 
To TWITCH. v. 4. Tpiccian, Sax] To vel 
licate ; to pluck with a quick motion; to 
ſnatch. Dryden, Pepe. 
TWITCH , [from the verb.] 
1. A quick pull; a ſodden vellication. Hu, 
2. A contraction of the fibres. Blactmore. 
TWFTCH GRASS. /. A plant. Mortimer. 
Ta TWITTER. v. n. : 
x. To wake a ſharp tremulous intermitted 
noiſe.” © ©" Dryden. 
2. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclins· 
tion. A low word. L. Efrange 


TWTTTER. ſ. Any motion or diforder ol 
aſſion. 11 8 Hudibras. 


TWITTLETWA'TTLE. / Tartle; gabbi: 


A vile word. L Eftrange 
"TWIXT. A contraction of betwixt, Mi: 
TWO. 4. [twai, Gothick; cpu, Sax. ] One 


and one. Mos Shatſprart. 
TWO EDGED a: f #20 and edge. | ok an 
"oy END ſide. TWO/FOLD. 


TyPp 


FWO/FOLD. n. Cho and fold. Double; tvyd 
. of the ſame kind. Hooker. Prior. 
TWO'FOLD. ad. Doubly. Matthew. 


TWO'HANDED. a: { vv arid hand.] Large; 


' TWO/PENCE. Y A ſmall coin 


 FYNY. 2. Small. 


bulky ; enormous of magnitude. Dryden. 
Sbalſpeare. 


7 TVE. v. a. To bind. See TIE. 


TVE / See TIE. A knot; a bond or obliga- | 


tion. 

TVGER. / See Trorx. 

TYKE. / [See TIkr.] A dog, or one as con- 
temptible and vile as a dog. Shakſpeare. 


TYMBAL. / [tymbal, French.] A kind of 


kettledrum. Prior. 
TYMPANI'TES. CLronravirne.] That par- 
ticular ſort of dropſy that ſwells the belly 
up like a drum. ; 
TYMPANUM. /, A drum; a part of the 
ear, ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
drum. Wiſeman, 
TY MPANY. , [from tympanum, Latin. ] A 
kind of obſtructed flatulence that ſwells the 
body like a drum. Hammond. Roſcommoi:. 


Shakſpeare. 

TYPE. /. [ type, Fr. Ours Latin; Tos. | 
I. Emblem ; mark of ſomething. 
2. That by which ſomething fatrire is pre- 


figured Tillotſon. 


3. A ſtamp; a mark. Shakſpeare. 
4. A printing letter. | 
To TYPE. b. 6. To prefigure. White. 
TY'PICK. a. [ typigque, Fr. typicus, 3 
TY'PICAL. Emblematical; figurative 
ſomething elſe. Atterbury. 


, TYPICALLY. ad. {from typical. ] In a typi- 


cal manner. orris. 


TYPICALNESS. ,, [from typical.] The 


ſtate of being typical. 


To TY'PIFY. v. a. | from type. ] to figure; to 
4 


1 


ſhow in emblem. Hammond. 
TYPO'GRAPHER: / [%o; and v.] A 
printer. 


 TYPOGRA' PHICAL. 4. [ from typography. ] 


Prior. 


"FF: 


7: Eniblematical ; figurative. 

2. Bclonying to the printer's art. 
e ad from typogree 

phical. | > = | 

1. Emblematically ; figuratively: 

2. After the manner of printers. |, 
TxPO'GRAPHY. ;. ( typographie, French; 

typugraphia, Latin. | 

1. Emb'ematical, figurative, or hierogly- 

phical repreſcntation. Brotun. 

2. The art of printing. 
TY'RANNESS. /. [from tyrant.] A ſhetyrant. 

Hßpenſer. 

TTRANNICAL. I a. [ Hrannus, Lat. Tugas 
TYRA'NNICK } „neg. | Suiting a ty» 

rant; acting like a tyrant; cruel; deſpo- 

tick ; imperious. + Shatfpeare. Dryden. 
TYRA'NICALLY. ad. ¶ from t!yranzical. | In 

manner of a tyrant. ; 


-TYRA'NNICIDE. , [ tyrarnus and ceo, 


Latin.] The act of killing a tyrant. 

To TY'RANNISE. v. u. | tyraniſer, Fr. from 
tyrant.] To play the tyrant ; to act with 
rigour and imperiouſneis. Hooker Locke. 

T Y'RANNOUS. «. from tyrant. | Tyranni- 
cal; deſpotick; arbitrary; ſevere; cruel ; 
imperious. | Sidney. Temples 

TYRANNY. // ſtyrannis, Latin; 1 
1. Abſolute monarchy imperiouily admi- 
niſtered. | Milton. 
2. Unreſiſted and eruel power. Shalſpeare: 
3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 

; Shakſpeare. Bacon. 
4. Severity; rigour; inclemency. $Shatſp, 

TY'RANT. |. | Tigav®-; tyrannus, Latin. 
1. An abſolute monarch governing impe- 
riouſly. 

2. A cruel, deſpotick, and ſevere maſter; an 
oppreffor. Sidney. South; 

TYRE. , See Tins. . Hakewill, 

TY'RO. / properly tire, as in the Latin.] 
One yet not maſter of his art ; - one in his 
rudiments. Garth, 


DN AC. 


Has two powers expreſſed in mo- 
dern Engliſh by two characters, T 
conſonant and U vowel. U, the vowel, 
has two ſounds; bne clear, exprefled at 
other times by ev, as obtuſe ; the other cloſe, 
and approaching to the Italian 2, or Eng- 
ih o, as obtund.. V, the conſonant, has a 

ound nearly approaching to thoſe of 54 and 

; and it is nevet mute. 

VACANCY. / | from vacant.) 
1. Empty ſpace; vacuity. 


. Chaſm; ſpace unfilled. Matte. 


Sha ſpeare. 


VAC 
3. State of a poſt or employment when it 
is unſupplied. | . Ayliſſe. 
4. Relazation z intermiſſion ; time unen- 

_gaged. 7 + "7" 
5. Liſtleſſheſs; emptineſs of thought. 
ii ottoss 

VACANT. a. [ warant, Fr. vacans, Latin.) . 

Empty; unfilled; void. Boyle. 

Free; uncncumbered ; uncrowded. More; 

Not filled by an incumbent, or pofletor, 

| 5 Swift. 


fo ÞD ww 


4 Being at leiſure 5 diſengaged. Clarendon, - iſ 
. 3 | : 


K 2 5. Thoughts 


2 


- 


— 


r 


8 Thodghtiels; empty of thought; not 
uſy. 

D VACATE. v. u. [ vace, Latin. ] 
x. To annul; to ma! e void; to make of 
no authority. _. | Nelſon. 
2. To make vacant; to quit poſſeſſion of. 

8. To defeat; to put an end to. Dryden. 

VACATION. Y [ vacatio, Latin. 

x. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, or 
apy. other ſtated employments; receſs of 
courts or ſenates. Cowvel, 
2. Leifure ; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. | | | Hammond, 

VA/CQARY. /. [ vacca, Latin. FA cow-houſe; 
a cow-palture. f Bailey. 

VACV/LLANCY. T ſwacillazs, Latin.] A 
ſtate of wavering ; fluctuation; aner. 

ore. 

VACILLA'TION. /. [L vacillatis, Latin.] The 
a& or ſtate of recling or ſtaggering. Der h. 

VACUA'TION. , |w#cuu. Lat.] The act of 


Die. © 


emptying. Die 
VA'/CUISFT. , from vj. A philoſo- 
pher that holds a vacuum. Bayle. 
VACUITY. / from wacuus, Latin.) 8 
1. Emptinefs; ſtate of being unfilled; 4-6. 
2. Space unfilled; ſpace unoccupied. &ogers. 
3. Inanity; want 27 reality. Glan ville. 
VA'CUOUS, 4. | vacuus, Latin, vacue, Fr.] 
Empty; unfilled. ilton. 
FVA'CUUM. . ¶ Latin. ] Space unoccupied by 
matter. Watts. 
To VADE. v. n. | vado, Latin.] To vaniſh; to 


paſs away. ; Watton., 
VA'GABOND. a. | vagabeng, rad : 

1. Wandering without any ſettled hahita- 

tion; wanting a home. ; 


covered with hard caſcs. | 
VA'GOUS. a. f vagus, Lat. vague, French. ] 
Wandering ; unſettled. Aylige. 


wetdering ; unf-ttled candition. 
VAGRANT. . Wandering ; unſettled; vaga- 
band; unfixed in place. Prior. 


| VA'GRANT:. / Vagabond; man unſettled in 


habitation. | Prior. Atterbury. 
VAGUE. a. [vague, French; vagus, Latin. ] 
1. Wandering ; vagraut; vagabond. Hay. 
2. Unſettled; undetermined. Toc le. 
VAIL. 7. [ waile, French. 5 
1. A curtain; a cover thrown over an 
thing to be concealed. Wiſdom. 
2. A part of female dreſs, by which the 
Face is concealed. ; 8 
3. Money given to ſ:rvants. See VALx. 
To VAIL. via. Te cover. See VIII. 


Wotton. 


VAL 


To V ALL. v. a. [ avaler, French.} 


1. To let fall; to ſuffer ro deſcend. 

2. To let fall in token of 3 e 
3, To fall z, to let fink. in fear, or for ans 
other intgreſt, Shakes? 
To VALL. v. n. To yield; to give place; * 
ſhow reſpect by yielding. South 
VAIN. a. van, French; wanus Latin.) ; 
x. Pruitlefs; ineffectual. : Dr ;den 
2. Empty ; unreal; ſhadowy. Devin 
3. Mizauly proud; proud of petty things. 
5 Sift. Pope, 

4. Showy; oſtentatious. Pipe, 
5. Idle; worthleſs; unimportant. Denban 
7 Falſe; not true. b 

- in VaIN. To no purpoſe; to no end; in- 
effectually; 3 effect. Adi 
VAINGLO'RIQUS. 4. [wanus and gborigſia, 
Lat.] Boaſting without performances; 
proud in diſproportion to deſert. Mallon. 
* fe. | wana gloria, Lat. ] Pride 
without merit; empty pride. Taylor. 
VAINLY. ad. | from Ry We 
1. Without effect; to no purpoſe ; in vain, 


Dryden, 
2 2 arrogantly. Delany, 
3- Idiy; fooliſhly. Grew, 


VAPFNNESS. /. [from wain.] The tate. of 
being vain ; pride; emptincſs. Shelſpeare, 
VA'IVODE. . | wainzeed, a governour, Scla- 
vonian. ] A prince of the Dacian pro- 
vinces. 
VA,LANCE. /. [ from Valencia, S linner.] The 
fringes or drapery hanging round the teſter 
aud ſtead of a bed. Swifh, 
To. VA'LANCE. v. a. To decorate with dra- 
 pery. Nat in uſe. Sbal ſpeare. 
VALE. 1 L val, French.) 

I. A low ground; a valley. Spenſer. Drys. 
2 [from avail, profit ; or vale, nel 
Money. given to ſervants.  Sroifh 
VALEDYGT ION. . [ valedico, Latin.] A 
farewell. | Donne 
VALEDTC TOR. a. [from valedico, Latin. 

Bidding farewell. | 


_ VALENTINE. A ſweetheart choſen. on 


Valentine's day. Wotton, 
VALE'RIAN. /. ¶ valeriana, Latin; valerian, 
French. ] A plant. 


| = . VALET. / | French.] A waiting ſervant, 
VA'GRANCY. / [from vagrant. } A ſtate of. 


: Addiſon. 
VALETUDINA'RIAN.Y a. [ waletudinairty 
VALETUDINARY. 7 Fr. vuletudo, Lat.] 


Weakly ; ſickly; infirm of health. Derban. 
VA'LTANCE. /. [ vaillance, Fr.] Valour; per- 
fonal puiſſance; bravery. Spenſere 
VA'LIANT. a. [ vaillaut, Fr.] Stout; peri0- 
nally puiſſant; brave. Nelſon. 
VA'LIANTLY. ad. {from valiant. ] Stoutly ; 
with perſonal ſtrength. Knoltes. 
VA'LIANTNESS. / | from valiant. | Valour; 
perſonal bravery; puiſſance; fierceneßb; 
toutneſs. Eule. 

, VALID. a. [walide; Fr. validur, Latin] 


1. Scrong; powerful; efficacious ; pres“ 
lent. - Alen. 


3 


2. Having 


- VAN 


2. Having intellectual force; prevalent; 
weig Stephens. - 


weighty; cencluſive. 
VALIDITY. . I validæli, Fr. from valid.] 
1. Force to convince; certainty. Pepe. 
2. Value. Not uſed. Sbalſpeure. 


VA'LLANCY. / A large wig that ſhades the 


face. Dryden. 
VALLEY. / { vallee, Fr. vallis, Lat.] A low 
round; a hollow between hills. A tor. 
VA'LOROUS. a. [from valour.] Brave; ſtout; 
valiant. | Spenſer. 
YA'LOUR. /. valeur, French; valor, Latin.] 
perſonal bravery ; ſtrength ; prowels ; puiſ- 
\ ance; ſtoutneſs. | Hewel. Temple. 
VALUABLE. a. valeable, French. |] 
I. Precious; being of great 3 
2. Worthy; deſerving regard. Aterbury. 
Ku opt ge 6 {from value. ] 
1, The act of letting a value; * 
s ay. 
2. Value fet upon any thing. Bacon. 
VALUA'TOR. /. [from walue.] An appraiſer; 
one who lets upon any thing its * 
: | . ct it. 
VALUE. F Tai, French; valor, Latin. 
I. Price; worth. Job. 
2. High rate. | | Addiſon. 
3. Rate; price equal to the worth of the 


th fg bought. | Dryden. 
To VA LUE v. 4. C valoir, French.) 
1. To rate at a certain price. Sprafer. Milt. 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem, 
. 18 : Atterbury. Pepe. 
3. To appraiſe; to eſtimate. Leviticus. 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
| 5  Shabſpeare. 
$. To take account of. Bacon. 
b. To reckon at, with reſpect to number 
or power. 5 Shad, peu re. 
7. To conſider with reſpect to importance; 
to hold important. | Clarendon. 
8. To compare with reſpect to price or ex- 
cellence. ä _ Fob. 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation. Temple. 
VA'LUELESS. 4. { from walue.] Being of no 
value 3 Shalſpeare. 
He that values. 


VA'LUER. { [from value.] 
VALVE. V | vatva, Latin. 
1. A folding door. 3 Pape. 
2. Any thing that opens over he mouth of 
a veflel, Ty Boyle. 
3. [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 
ch opens in certain veſſels to admit che 
blood, and ſhuts to prevent its regrets, 
8 Arbuibnoi. 
VA'LVULE, : [ valvule, Fr.] A ſmall valve, 
VAMP. /, The upper leather of a ſhoe. Ain ſ. 
To VAMP. v. 4. To piece an old thing with 
ſome Dev F.. | - Bentley. 
MER. / | from vamp, One who pieces 
Out an old thing with ſomething new. 
VAN. / [from aba, French.) 
| L The front of au army; the firſt line. 
232 0 RT SPC. 
„Leanne, Lat.] Any thing ſpread wide by 
Brome. 


which a wind is raiſed; a lan. 


TVAAYTF 


3. A wing with which the air is beaten. 
Milton Dryden. 


To VAN. v. a. [from vannus, Lat.] To fan 


to winnow. Not in uſe. Bacon. 
VAN COURIER. ſ. { avantcomrier, French. A 
harbinger; a precurſor. 2 RN 
VANE. fe | voene, Dutch. ] A plate hung on 2 
pin to turn with the wind. Shatſpeare. 
VA'NGUARD. /. [avant gerch French I Th 
front or firſt line of the army. Milian. 
VANILLA. /. vanille, Fr.] A plant. The 
fruit of thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent chocolate, 
| | | Muller. 
To V A'NISH. v. n. | waneſeo, 1 atin.) 
I. To loſe perceptible exiſtence. Sidney, 
2. To paſs away from the light ; to diſap» 
Pear. Shak ſpeare. Pepe. 
3. To paſs away; to be loſt. Atterbury. 
Ver Fol Ron Latin.) 
1. Emptineſs; uncertainty; inanity. Feel. 
2. Fruitleſs defire ; fruitleſs endeavour. - 
Sidney. 
Raleigh. 


Davies. 


3. Trifling labour. 
4 Fallchoaod; untruth. 


5. Empty pleaſure; vain purſuit ; idle ſhow; - Il 


unſubſtantial enjoyment. Pope. 

6. Oltentation ; arrogance. . Qaleigh. 

7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon light 

grounds. VE | Sift, ' 
To VA'NQUISH. v. 4. Tvancre, French. ] 

I. To conquer; to overcome. Clarendot; 
2. To confute. Aullerlury. 
VA'NQUISHER. /. ¶ from vanguiſb.] Conquer 

or; ſubduer. Shaliſpeare. 
VANTAGE. / [from advantage. | 

1. Gain; profit. | Sidney, 

South. 


2. Superiority. 

2. Opportunity ; convenience. Shatſpeare: 
To VANTAGE. v. 4. from advantage] To 

profit. Not in uſe. | Sprnſer. 
V A'NTBRASS../. | avant braſs, French. | Ar- 

mour for the arm. ſilion. 
VA'PID. a. | vepidus, Lat. | Dead; having the 
_ ſpirit evaporated; ſpiritleſs; flat. Arbuthnot. 
VA'PIDNESS. /. [ from _ The ſtate of 

being ſpiritleſs; mawkrthnels. 
VAPORA'TION /. [ wvaporatio, Latin.] The 
acdc of eſcaping in vapours. ;  . | 
VA'FORER. /. | from wapour.] A boaſter; a 

braggart. Government of the Tongue. 
V A'FORISH. . {from vapour. ] 
1. Vaporous; full of vapours. _Sandys; 

2 Splcnetick ; humour ſome; peeviſh. Pope, 
VA'POROUS. a- | vuporeux, French. ] 

. Full of exhalations ; fumy, Derham, 

2. Windy ; flatulenr,  Arbutbnot, 
V A'POUR. 4 | vapor, Latin.] 3 

1. Any ching ckhalable; any thing that 
wingles with the Ar. Milion. 

2. Fume; ſtcam. Newton, 

3. Wind; flatulence. Bacon, 


« 4. Mental fume; vain imagination; fahcy 


unreal. Hammond. 
F. [In the plural ] Diſeaſes cauſed by flatu- 
lence, or by diſcaſcd nerves; hypochou- 
driacal maladies; melancholy ſpleen. Addiſert. 

| 48 1 


| 


! 


I. To cover with ſomething ſhining. Shai. 


VAR 


FoVA'POUR: . a. f vaporo, Latin.) 


1. To paſs in a vwyour or fume ; to fly 


off in evaporations. Donne. 
2. To emit fumes. Bacon. 
3. To bully; to brag. Glanville 


To VA POUR. 2. a. To effuſe, or ſcatter in 
fume or vapour. 5 Donne, 
VARIABLE a. f vargble, French; variabilit, 
Latin. | Changeable ; mutable; inconſtant. 


* Shakſpeare. Milton. 


VA'RIABLENESS, / | from variable. 


z. Changeableneſs; mutability. Addiſon. 
2. Levity ; inconſtancy. Clariſſa. 


VA'RIABLY. a. [from variable.] Change- 
Abl; mutably ; inconſtantly; uncertainly. 
VARIANCE. /. [from vary. ] Diſcord ; diſ- 
agreement; diſſenſion. Spratt. 
VARIATION. /. | variatio, Latin.) 
x. Change; mutation; difference from it- 


ſelf. Bentley. 
2. Difference; change from one to another. 
$f Woodward. 

3. Succeſſive change. Sbalſpeare. 


4. In grammar. ] Change of termination of 


nouns. Watts, 
J. Change in natural phenomenons. Motion. 
6. Deviation. 8 Dryden. 


7. Variation of the compaſs ; deviation of the 
magnetick needle from its parallel with the 
meridian. * & 5 


VA'RICOUS. 2. Cvaricgſus, Latin. ] Diſcaſed | 


with dilatation. Sharpe. 
7 VA'RIEGATE. v. a. [ variegatus, ſchool 


Latin. ] To diverſify; to ſtain with different 


colours. a Woodard. 
VARIEGA'TION. / [from wvariegate. | Diver» 
- fity of colours. 7 Evelyn. 
VARTETY. /. | varietas, Latin] 
. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to an- 
-- ather; intermixture. Newton. 
2. One thing of many by which variety is 
made. Ralergh. 
3- Difference; diſſimilitude, Atterbury. 
4. Variation; deviation ; change from a for- 
mer ſtate. | Hale. 
. Many and different kinds. Law, 
VARIOUS. a. | varivs, Latin.) 
1. Different; ſeveral ; manifold. Milton. 
2. Changeable; uncertain ; unfixed. Locke. 
3. Unlike each other. Dryden. 
4. Variegated; diverſified. Milton. 
VARIO SLV. ed. | from various.] In a va- 
rious manner. Bacon. 


*F ARIX. , Latin ; varice, French. ] A dilata- 


tion of the yein. | Sbarpe. 
VA'/RLET. /. [varlct, old French, now valet.] 
1. Anciently a ſervant or footman. Spenſer. 
2. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal, Bryden. 
VARLE TRY. / {from varlet.] Rabhle; 
crovod; populace. Shakſpeare. 
VA'RNISH, / [ weraic, French; vernix, Latin.] 
1. A matter ſaĩd upon wood, metal, or other 
bodies to make them ſhine. - Bacon. Pope. 
'2. Cover; palliation. _ Pe 
To VA'RNISH. v. 4. | verniſſer, French, ] 


2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with 


ſomething ornamental. Dryden, 
3. To palliate ; to hide with colour of rhe. 


torick. : Denham 
VA'RNISHER. / [from as ni/z.] : 

1. One whoſe trade is to varnich. Boyle 

2. A diſguiſer; an adorner. | Pop 


VA'RVELS. /. varvolles, French.) Silver ring 
about the leg of a hawk. | 
To VARY. v. a. vario, Latin.) 
1. To change * to make unlike itſelf. Milton, 


2, To change to ſomething elſe. Walker, 
3. To make of different kinds. Brown, 
4. To diverſify; to variegate. Milton. 


To VARY. v. . 

1. To be changeable; to appear in different 
forms. 5 Milton, 
2. To be unlike each other. Collier, 
3. To alter; to become unlike itſelf, Pope, 

4. To deviate from a rule or ſtate. Locle. 
5. To ſucceed each other. Addiſon, 
6. To diſagree; to be at variance, Davies, | 
7. To ſhift colours. Pepe, 
VARY. /. [from the verb.] Change alters 
ation. Not in uſe. Shalſpeare. 
VA SCULAR. a. [from vaſculum, Lat. Con- 
fiſting of veſſels; full of veffels. {thn 
VASCULTFEROUS. 4. [au, à d fers, 
Lat.] Such plants as have, beſide the com- 
mon calyx, a peculiar veſſel to contain the 
ſeed. ' Juincy. 
VASE. /. ¶vaſe, French; vaſe, Latin. ] A veſſel; 
generally a veſſel rather for ſhow than uſe, 
| Pope. 
VA'SSAL.. /. ſvaſſal, French; vaſſallo, fatal.] 
I. One who holds by the will of a ſuperigur 
lord. i : Addiſon, 
. .A ſubject 12 dependant. | Raleigh, 
3. A ſeryant; one who acts by the will of 
another. Shakſpeare. 
4. A ſlave; a low wretch. Shalſpeare, 
VA'SSALLAGE. /. [ vaſſalage, French. | The 
\ ſtate of a vaſlal ; tenure at will; ſervitude; 
ſlavery ; dependance. Raleigh. Dryden, 
VAST. a. [ vafte, French; vaſtus, Latin. ] 
1. Large; great. n wr Þ 
2+ Victvuſly great; enormouſly extenſive. 
Ben Jon ſon. Milton, 
VAST. /. [vaſtum, Lat.] An empty waſte, Mil. 
VASTA'TION. /. [vaſtatio, Latin. ] Wale; 
bel 6 Decay of Pity. 
VASTTDIT V. / ['vaſtitas, Latin. Wideneſs; 
immenſity. | | 3 Shalſpeare. 
VA'STLY. ad.[ from waft.] Greatly ; to a great 
degree. © South, 
VA'STNESS./. [from vaf?.] Immenſity; enor- | 
mous greatneſs, | Bentley. 
VA'STY. a. [from wvaſ.] Large; enormoully 


cat. Shakſpeares 
VAT . vat, Dutch; Fax, Saxon. A veſſel in 
which liquors are kept in the immature ſtate. 

Ys Philips, 
VA'/TICIDE. /. Foes and cædo, Lat.] A mur- 
derer of prophets. Pope, 
To VATVCINATE, v. 2. Loans 7 7 
To prophely ; to practiſe prediction. /2070% 
ea, ebay 
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VA'VASOUR. / [vavaſſeur, Fr.] One who, 
himſelf holding of a ſupcriour lord, has 
others holding under him. Camden. 
VA'UDEVIL. / vaude vil e, French.) A ſong 
common among the vulgar; 2 ballad ; a 
trivial ſtrain. f 
VAULT. / [waulte, French; volta, Italian.) 
1. A continued arch. Burnet. 


2. A cellar. Shakſpeare. 
3. A cave; à cavern. Sandys. 
4. A repoſitory for the dead. Shaiſpeare, 


% VAULT. v. u. | voiitre, French. | 
1. To arch; to ſhape as a vault. Shalſpeare, 
2. To cover with an arch. Milton, 
70 VAU LT. v. n. ¶ voltiger, French. 

1. To leap; to jump. Adiifon. 
2. To play the tumbler, or poſturemaſter. 
VAULT. / {from the verb. A l-ap; a jump. 
VAULTAGE.F. ¶ from vault.] Arched cellar. 

Not in uſe. Shatſpeare. 
VA'ULTED. a. from vault. |] Arched; con- 
cave. 2 Pope. 
VAULTER. { {from wau/t.] A leaper; a 
jumper; a tumbler. 
VA'ULTY. a. [fror vault. | Arched; con- 
cave. A bad word. Shakſpeare. 
To VAUNT. v. a. [vanter, French.] To boaſt ; 
to diſplay with oſtentation. Spenſer. 
To VAUNT. v. ». To play the braggart; to 
talk with oſtentation. Milton. 
VAUNT. / [from the verb.] Brag; boaſt; 
vain oſtentation. 
VAUNT. / { from avant, French. ] The firſt 
part. Not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
VA'UNTER. /. | vantuer, French. | Boaſter; 
braggart. : Dryden. 
VA'UNTEFUL. a. [vaunt and full.) Boaſtful; 
oſtentatious. Spenſer, 
VA'UNTINGLY, ad. from vaunting.] Boaſt- 
fully; oſtentatiouſly. Sbalſpeare. 
VAUNTMURE. /. | avant mur. Fren. | A falſe 
wall. Camden. Knowles, 
VA'WARD. ſ. [van and ward. Fore part. 
. Shatſpeare. 
UBERTY. /. [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance ; 
fruitfuineis. ; | 
UBICA'TION. / 2 «bj, Latin. ] Local 
UBTETY. relation; whereneſs. Glanv. 
UBVQUITARY. . [ from ubique, Latin. ] Ex- 
iſting every where. Hove. 
UBITIQUARY. /. [from «b;que, Latin. ] One 
that exiſts every Where. . Hall. 
TY, * from wbique, Latin.) Omni- 
preſence; exiſtence at the ſame time in all 
laces, Ty Hecoler. South. 
UDDER. /.. Coden, Saxon; #der, Dutch.) The 


breaſt or dugs of a cow, or other large ani- 


mal. 855 8 Prior. 
VAL. ſ. veel, a calf, old French. ] The fleſh 
of a calf killed for the table. Gay. 
VECTION. . | vedio, vectito, Latin 1 
VECTIT A/TION. The act of carrying or 
being carried. Arbuthnot, 
„ e vectura, Lat.] Carriage. Bac. 
0 «ven.ſwirer, Fr.] To turn about. Roſe. 
MER. . a < } 06 35 GHWT ſes 
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Spenſer. Granville. 


"VET 


r. To let out. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To turn; to change. Brown. 
VEGETABLLIT V, / (from wegetable.] Ve- 
getable nature; the quality; of growth 
without ſenfativn. Beroun. 
VE'GETABLE. /. [ vegetabilis, ſchool Latin. J 
Any thing that has growth without ſenſa- 
tion, as plants. Locke. Watts. 
VE'GETABLE. a. | vegetabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to a plant. 
2. Having the nature of plants. 


Prior. 
Milton. 


To VEGETATE. s. | wvegeto, Latin.) 212 


grow as plants ; to ſhoot out; to grow with- 

out ſenſation. 
VEGETA'TION. / from vegeto, i oF 

I. The power of producing the growth of 

plants. : Woodward: 

2. The power of growth without ſenſation. 
Ee Hooker. Ray. 
VEGETA'TIVE. /. [wepetatif, French, 7% 

1.. Having the quality of growing without 


life, Raleigh. . 


2. Having the power to produce growth in 
plants. Broome. 
VE'GETATIVENESS. {. [from vegetative. 
The quality of producing growth. | 
VEGE'TE. a. ¶ vigetus, Lat.] Vigorous; active; 
ſprightly. 0 Soteth. 
VEGETIVE. a. from wegeto, Lat.] Vegetable; 


having the nature of plants. Tufſers © 
VE'GETTVE. /. A vegetable. Dryden. 


VE'HEMENCE. : £4 
VEHE MEN oy. 5 J vebementia, Latin. 
I. Violence; force. Milton. 
2. Ardour ; mental violence; fervour. Add. 
VE'HEMENT. a. [ vehement, Fr. vebemens, Lat.] 


1. Violent; forcible. . - Grew, 

2. Ardent; eager; fervent. Milton. 
VEHEMENTLY, ad, | from webement.] | 

1. Forcibly. : 

2. Pathetically ; urgently. Tillotſon. 


VEHICLE. / | vehiculum, Latin.) ö | 
I, That in which any thing is carried. Addif. 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves to 
make the principal ingredient potable. Brow. 
4. That by means of which any thing is con- 

veyed. | 

To VEIL. v. u. | velo, Latin.] 


conceals the face. Boyle. 
2. To cover; to invelt. Milton. 
3. To hide; to conccal. Pope. 
VEIL. / [-velum, Ss] | IE 4 
1. A cover to conceal the face, © Haller. 
2. A cover; a diſguiſe. . Dryden. 


VEIN. / | veine, French; vena, Latin. 
I. The veins are only a continuation of the 


extreme capillary arterics reflected back” 
again toward the heart, and uniting their 


channels as they approach it. Quincy. 
2. Hollow; cavity. Neeton. 
3. Courſe of metal in the mine. Sift. 


4. Tendency or turn of the mind or „ 
8 b | ryden. 
Motton. 

Bacon. 


5. Favourable moment. 
b. Humour; me 


Woodward. Pope. 


L' Efirange. 


I. To cover with a veil, or any thing which 
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. Contioued diſpoſition. 7. emple. 
8. Current ; continued production. Swift, 
9. Strain; quality. "i 


*. 


70. Streak; varicgarion : as, the weins of 


the marble. 
— 1 a. ¶ weineyx, Fr, from vein. | 

I. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. Tha ſbn. 
VELLETTY. /. | veileitas, from uelle, Latin.) 

The loweſt degree of deſire. Locle. 
fo VELLICATE. v. [vellico, Latin.] To 

twitch; to pluck; to act by ftimulation. 

| | Bacon. 

VELLICATION. / { vellicatio. Lat.] Twiteh- 

ing; ſtimulation. Huls. 
VE'LLUML / velia, French. ] The ſein of a 

calf druſſen for the writer. HW i{omen. 
VELO'CITY. / f zefocitas, Latin.] Speed; 

ſwiftneſs; quick motion. Bentley. 
VELVET. /. vu. Latin; vurt, Freneh 

Silk with a ſhort fur or pile upon it. Locle. 
YELVYET. 2. 5 
. Made of velvet. Shakſpeare. 

2. Soft; delicate. Tors 
D VELVET. «©. a. To paint velvet. Peacbham. 
YETURE. 7 | velours, Femneh:? Velvet. Sha. 
VE'NAL,, a. | vena/, French; venaiis, Latin. ] 

1. Mercenary; proſtitute, Pope. 

2, Contained in the veins. Ray, 
VENA*'LITY. / from verad. ] Mercinavinel z 


rol itution. | | 
vEN A*TICK. 4. [ venaticus, Latin. ] Ufed in 
hunting. 
VENA'TION. F. f venatio, Latin.] The act or 
practice of huating. Brown. 
To VEND. v. a. vendre, French ; wendo, Lat. 
To fell; to offer to fale. Biaoyle. 
VENDEFE. /. | from vend.] One to whom any 
thing is ſold. 3. 
VE'NDER vendeur, Fr.] A ſeller. Grant. 
VE/NDIBLE. 4. [ vercibilis, Latin, | Saleable; 
marketable. ö ard. 
VE'NDIBLENESS. /. [from wendible.)] The 
- Nate of being ſaleable. ; 
VENDITA'PION. f { werditativ, from vendito, 
- F-#tin. } Boaſtful diſplay. Ben Jonſon, 
VENDITION. / [wvendition, French ; wenditio, 
Latin,] Sale; the act of ſelling. 
To VENEER. v. a. among cabinet makers. 


* 


To make a kind of. marquctry or inlai 


work . 8 
VENEFICE. / [ venefſcium, Lat.] The practice 
of poiſoning. 0 by F 
VENEFUCIAL. 2. {from vencfcium, Latin. ] 
Acting by porſon; bewitching. Arown. 
VENEFFCIOUSLY. ad. ſ from wveneficium, 
Lat.] By poiſon or witchcraft. Brown. 
VE NEMOUS. a. | from venin, Fr.] Poiſonous. 
— Commonly menomow.  Atts. 
To VE'NENATE. v. 4. [ veneno, Latin. ] To 
poifon; to infect with poifen. Mood. 
VENENA'TION. . | from venenate.] Poiſon; 
venom. Brown. 
a. | veneneux, Fr.] Poiſonous; 
E&NENQ'SE. 5 venemous, Harvey. Ray. 


— 
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To VE'NERATE. v. a. [ venerer, Frenc 
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VENERABLE. a. {weneralilir, Latin. To be 
regarded with awe; to be treated with re, 
verence. Hooker. Fairfax 

VE/NERABLY. ad, [from woneratle.\ In ; 
manner that excites reverence. Addiſon, 

h; vents 
rer, Latin. | To reverence to treat with ye. 
neratzon ; to regard with awe. Herbert 

VENERA'”TION. /. | veneraticn, French; wes 
ratio, Lat.] Reverend regard; awſul relpe&, 

Aadiſon, 


VENERA'TOR. . {from venerate.] Reve. 


| rencer. HA, 
VENE REAL. @ | venereus, Latin.) | 


1. Rclating to love. Addiſon, 
2. Conliftingot copper, called Venus by chy- 
miſts. Boyle. 
VENEREOUS. a. | from venery.] Libidinous; 
luſtful. a Poo 
VE'NERY./. ¶ venerie, from venir, French.) 
1. The {port of huntiug 
2. The pleaſures of the bed, Gree, 
VE'NEY. /. A bout; a turn at fencing. 
Sbalſpeare. 
VENE SECTION. /. [wena and ſei, Lutin.] 
Blood- letting; the act of opening a vein; 
phlebotamy. : HW. ſeman, 
To VENGE. v. a. | venger, French. ] To avenge; 
to puniſh. f Sballſpeure. 
VENOEABLE. a. from venge.] Revengeful; 
malicious. ö Spenſer. 
VE'NGEANCE. ſ. | vengeance, French. 
I. Puniſhment; penal retribution; avengee 
ment. | Ki Charles, Addiſon, 
2. It is uſed' in familiar language. To de 
with a vengeance, is to do with vebemence. 
VE'NGEFUL. @. from wenpeance and full 
VindiRive ; revengeful; retributive. Prior, 
VE'NIABLE eniel Fr. f Sg 
VENIAL. Lo. [wveniel, Fr, from venia, Lat.) 
I. Pardonable; ſuſceptiye of pardon; ex- 
cuſeable. Shak ſpeare. R:ſcommon, 
2, Permitted ; allowed. Millan. 
VE/NIALNESS. ,. from venial.] State of be- 
ing excuſeable. | 
VENISON. / | venaiſon, Fr.] Game; beaſt of 
chaſe; the fleſh of deer. Shakſpeare. 
VENOM , venim. French ] Poiſon. Dryden, 
To VENOM. v. a. To infect with venom ; te 
. poiſon. wry ts DEE 
VE'NOMOUS, 6. { from venom. | 
1. Poiſonous, © % 
. Malignant; miſchieyous. Adiifon. 
VENOMOUSLY. oo Sages exenemous. | Poi- 
: ſonouſly ; miſchievoully ; malignantly. Dry. 
YE/NOMOUSNESS; /. | from venemous.) Por- 
ſonouſneſs; mabonity. x. 
VENT. / [fente, French. ] : 
* x. A ſmall aperture; a hole; a ſpiracle; 
paſſage at which any thing is let out. Mil. 
2. Paſfage out of ſecrecy to public notice; 


eruption. 1 alan. 
3. The act of opening. Philips. 
4. Emiſſion ; paſſage. Adiifon. 


5. Diſcharge; means of diſcharge. Mort. 
6 [vente, Fr. Sale. Tenpie 7 25 
4 * * ; 0 » # 3 & C3 : / 
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7, VENT. v. a. ¶ venter, French,] 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture. 


1. To let paſs; to give way to. Denham, 
z. To utter; to report. Stephens, 
4. To emit ; to pour out. Sbalſpeare. 
5: To publiſh. Ralcigh. 


- & To lell; to carry to ſale, Career, 
D VENT. v. a. To ſnuff: as, he venteth in 
the aire : Shen gr. 
ENTAIL. .. [from wentai/, French. ] That 

of the helmet made to lift up. 


VENTA'NN A}. So A window. Ded. 


FENTER. / {Latin 


1. Any cavity of the body, chiefly applicd- 


tothe head, breaſt, and ab omen, which are 

called by anatomiits the throe vers. 

2. Womb; mother. Hele. 
VENTIDUCT. / ven and ductus, Latin. ] 


A paſſage for the wind. Bogle. 
To VENTILATE. v. 6. | ventilo, Latin.) 

1. To fan with wind HWeodzwnrd, 

2. To winnow ; to fan. 

3. Torximine 5 to diſcuſs. Aylife. 


VENTILA'TION. / [| ventilatio, Latin, from 
wentilate } | : 
1, The act of fanning ; the ſtate of being 
fanped. 1 ; Ldifon. 


2. Vent; - utterance, Wotton. 
3. ation. Harvey. 
VENTILA TOR. / { from went/late. ] An in- 


ſtrument contrived by Dr. Hals to ſupply 


doſe places with freſh air. 

VENTRICLE, /. C ventricule, French; wvertri- 
culus, Latin. 8 
1. The ſtomach. Hale. 


2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Heart. Donne. 
VENTRULCQUIST. /. | veztrilogue, French; 
venter and loguor, Latin. | One who ſpeaks in 
ſuch a manner, as that the found ſeems to 
Hue from his belly. 
VENTURE. FJ. | aventure, French. 
I Ahazard; an undertaking of chance and 
* * South. Locke. 
2. Chance; hap, | Bacon. 
3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. SHH / 
4. At @ Venruxe. At hazard; without 
nuch confideration ; without any ſecurity 
bf wecels, more than the hope of a lucky 
chance. 2» Spenſer, Hudibras, 
To VENTURE, v. ». {from the noun.] 


1. To dare. Bacon, Addiſen. 
2. To run hazard. Dryden. 
. ToVinTuxEa?, © Io engage in; 


© To VENTURE on or den. | or make at- 
tempts without any ſecurity of ſucceſs, upon 


mere hope. | Bacon, Altterbury. 
To VENTURE: . 4. 7 OS 
. | 1. To expoſe t hazard. Sbalſpeure. 


M To put or ſend on a venture. Carew. 
VENTURER. /. {from venture. He who ven- 
tures. 15 E | 


VENTURESOME, a. {from venture] Bold 


ing. 
VENTUROUS. a. {from venture.) Daring ; 
ws; kearlels; ready to run haz ard. Pope, 


VEN 


VE'NTUROUSLY. ad. [from venturous.] Da- 
ringly; fearleſly; baldly. acon. 
VENTUROQUSNEPSS. /. Wr veriturous. ] 
Boldneſs; willingneſs to hazard. Boyle. 
VE'NUS' !ofin. 
VENUS” comb. 
VENUS! hair. J. Plants. 
VI. NUsS' Jeobing-glaſs. | 
VE'NUS” navel-wort. } © 
VER A'CIOUS. 4. [ werax, Latin. ] Obſervant 
of truth. 
VERA CTT. /. [ verax, Latin.) 
1. Moral truth; honeſty of report. 
2. Phyſical truth; conliſtency of report 
with fats. * Addiſon. 
VERB. /. | verbe, Fr. wverbum, Lat. ] A part of 
ſpeech ſignify ing exiſtence, or ſome modifi- 


tion thereof, as action, paſſiog.  Clarkes 
VE'RBAL a. 1 derbalis, Latin. } 

1. Spoken; not written. 

2. Oral, uttered by muuth. Shakſpeare. 

3. Confrſting in mere words. Glanwille, 

4. Verbofe; full of words. Shatſpeare. 

F. Minutely exa@ in words. Poe. 


6. Literal; having word anſwering to word 
N | Denbam. 
7. A verbal noun is a noun derived from a 
verb. | 
VERB A'LITY. /. [ from verlal. Mere words 3 


bare Hteral expreſſion. Browa. 
VERBALLY. ad. | from verbal.] 
I. In words; oralty, | South. 


2. Word for word Dryden. 
VERBATIM. ad. Lat.] Word forword. Hale. 
To VE RBERATE. v. a. ( verberog Latin.) Ta 
beat; to ſtrike. | 
VERBERA'TION, /. [ from ver berate. ] Blows 3 
beating. rbuthngt. 
VERBOC'SE. a. [ verboſus, Latin. ] Exuberant in 
words; prolix ; tedious by multiplicity of 
words. Prior. 
VERBO'SITY. /. | from verboſe. ] Exuberance 
of words; much empty talk. Broome. 
VE'RDANT./. | viridans, Latin. ] Green, like 
the graſs. Milton, 
VE'RDERER. ſ. [verdier, French. ] An officer 
in the foreſt. ä 
VE RDICT. / verum dictum, Latin.] 
1. The determination of the jury declared 
to the judge. „ S pen ſer. 
2. Declaration; deciſion; judgment; opi- 
nion. Hooker. South. 
VE'RDIGRISE. / The ruſt of copper. Peacham. 
VE'RDITURE. /, Chalk made green. Pegcham. 
VE'RDURE. / | verdure, Fr. | Green; green 
colour. i Milton. 
VE'RDUROUS. a. [from verdure.] Green; 
covered, or decked with green. Million. 
VERECU!ND. a, | ver:cundus, Latin. ]JModeſt; 
baſhful. 1 h Lati ] 
VERGE. /. erg, French; virga, Latin. 
1. A 584. 5 —— in form of a rod, 
carried as an emblem of authcrity; the 
mace of a dean. Sift. 
2. [vergo, Lot. ] The brink ; the edge; the 
1tmoſt borcet. Sha * 
EO -. 
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3. In law, verge is the -compaſe about the 
king's court, bounding the juriſdiction of 
the lord ſteward of the king's houſhold 

Correl. 

To VERGE. v. . vergo, Latin.] To tend; 
to bend downward, 

VERGER. / 
the mace before the dean. Farguber, 

VERPFDICAL. 3. {veridicus, Latin.} Telling 
truth. : Diet. 

VERIFICA'TION. /, f from vzri/7.] Confir- 
mation by argument or evidence. Boyle. 

To VERIFY. v. . | verifier, French. ] To 

juſtify againft the charge of ſalſehood; 
to confirm; to prove true. Hooker. Szviyt. 

VERILY. ad. | from very. } . 
I. In truth; certainly. Sbalſpeare. 
2. With great confidence. * . Soift. 

VERISFMILAR. I. | verifemilis. Lat.] Pro- 

VERISI MILO Os] bake: likely. Write. 


VERISIMELITUDE. / [verijomilitudo, La- 
VERISIMILLITV. tin.] Probability; 


likelikood ; reſemblance of truth. Dryden. 
VE'RITABLE. a. | veritable, French.} True; 
agrecable to fact. Brown. 
VERITY. /. | verites, Latin.) 
1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of things. 
. g Hooker. South. 
2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. Davies. 
$- Moral truth; agreement of the words 
with the thoughts. | 
VE'RJUICE. T ve, French. ] Acid liquor 
expreſſed from crab apples. Dryden. 
FERMICE'LLI. |. { Italian.} A paſte rolled 
and broken in the form of worms. Prior. 
VERMVCULAR 2. | vermiculus, 
Acting like a worm ; continued from one 
part to another of the ſame body. Cheyne. 
To VERMICULATE. v». @. f vermicu/atus, 
Latin. To inlay; to work in checker-work, 
or pieces of divers colours. | Bailey. 
VERMICULA'TION. /. [from vermiculate. 
Continuation of motion from one part to 
another. - 
VE'RMICULE. / | vermiculis, wermis, Lat.] 
A little grub. | Der bam. 
VE'RMICULOUS. . [ vermiculo/us, Latin.) 
Full of grubs; refembling grubs. 


VE'RMIFORM. 4. [| vermiforme, French; ver- 


i and forma, Latin.] Having the ſhape of 
a Worm. Cs 
VE'RMIFUGE. /. [from vermit and fugo, La- 
tin. ] Any medicine that deſtroys or expels 
worms. 


VE'RMIL. „ [eermetl, wermillon, 
VER MTLION. French. 
i. The cochineal; a grub of a particular 
Plant. 


2. Factitious or native cinnabar ; ſulphur 
mixed with mercury. . Peacham, 
3. Any beautiful red colour. Spenſer. 
To VERMYLION. v. @. | from the noun. ] 
Io die red. x Granville, 


Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly for 
ſmall creatures. Bacon. lor. 


Holder. Pope. - 
from verge.] He that carries 


Latin.] 


Hole. 


VERMIN. / [wermine, Fr. virmis, Lat.] 


E NR 


To VE RMINAT E. v. #. {from verrin 1 


breed vermin. a 


VERMINATION. 2 Lfrom derminate. Ge. 


neration of vermin. low 
VE RMINOUS. 4. [from vermin, | Tend- 
ing to vermin; diſpoſed to breed vermin, 
VERMIPARO US. . ſwermis and Ping 
tin. ] Producing worms. 
"ZRNA CULAKR. a. | vernaculus, Latin.) Na- 
tive; of one's own country; domeſtick. 
| Aliſon, 
VE'RNAL. a. [ vernus, Latin,] Belonging 
to the fpring. Milton, 
VE'RNANT. /. { vernans, Latin.] Flourifhins 
as in the ſpring. Milton 
VERNTLITY. . [werna, Latin ] Servile 
carriage; the ſubmiſſive fawning behaviour 


of a ſlave. Bailey 
VERSABTLITV. 7 / E Latin.) 
VERSABLENESS. & Aptneſs to be turned 


or wound any way. 
VERSAL. a. [a cant word for wniver(a.] 
Total ; whole Hudibraz, 
VERSATILE. a. [ verſatilit, Latin] 

I. That may be turned round Harte. 

2. Changeable ; variable, Glanville, 

3- Eaſily applied to a new taſk. 
VE'RSATILENESS. J / [from werſatil.] 
VERSATILITY. ' | The quality d 

being verſatile, 
VERSE. ſ. [ver, French; werſus, Latin. 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, and number of ſyllables. Shakeſp. 
2. | verſet, French. ] A ſection or paragraph 


of a book. Burnet. 
3. Poetry; lays; metrical language. Prir 
4. A piece of poetry. Pope. 


To VERSE. v. 4. [from the noun. | To tel 
in verſe; to relate poetically. Shaleſþear: 
To be VERSED. v. n. | verſor, Latin, | To be 
ſkilledin; to be acquainted with. Dryden. 
VE'RSEMAN, /. [ verſe and man.] A poet; 
a writer in verſe. ; Priir, 
VE'RSICLE. /. [ verſiculus, Latin.] A little 
verſe. | 
VERSIFICA/TION. . [wer/fication, French, 
from ver/ify.] The art or practice of mak- 
ing verſes. | 7 Granvill. 
VERSIFICA/TOR. V/ [ verſfeator, Latin. 
VERSIFIER. A verſifier; a maker 
of verſes, with or without the ſpirit cf 
poetry. 3 Mal. 
To VE'RSIFY. v. a. [ verſſſicor, Latin.] 19 
make verſes. Aſcbam. Dryden. 
To VE'RSIFY. v. a. To relate in verſe. 


Daniel. 

VERSION. /, [| verſion, Fr. verſſo, Latin.) 
1. Change; transformation. Vacon. 
2. Change of direction. Bacon, 
+ ee 0 +l Dryden 


4. The act of tranſlating. 


VERT. / ¶ vert, French. ] Every thing that 


rows and bears a green leaf n the 
oreſt, that may cover and hide 2 ect. 


Ae. 


VER: 


roc . 
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VERTEBRAL. a. from wertebre, Latin] 
Relating to the joints of the ſpine. Kay. 
VE'RTEBRE. /. vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Lat, 
A joint of the back. Ray. 


X. /. {[ Latin. 
1 he wo, overhead. Creech, 
2 Atop of a hill; the top of any thing. 
TIS Derham. 
VYPRTICAL. a. [ vertical, French.) 
1. Placed in the zenith. Thomſon. 
2. Placed in a direction perpendicular to 
the horizon. Cheyne. 
VERTICA'/LITY. /. [from vertical.] The 
fate of being in the zenith. Browne 
VERTICALLY. ad. | from vertical. | In the 
zenith Browne. 
VERTICULLATE. a. Verticillate plants are 
ſuch as have their flowers intermixt with 
ſmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls 
about the joints of a ſtalk. Quincy. 
VERTICTT V. / [from wertex.] The power 
of turning ; circumvolution ; rotation. G/ar, 
VERTI'GINO US. a. | vertiginoſus, Latin. |] 
1 Turning round; rotatory. Bentley 
2. Giddy. Woedwward. 
VE'RTI1GO. f. [Latin.] A giddineſs; a ſenſe 
of turning in the head. Arbutbnot. 
VERVAIN. \ /. ¶ verbena, Latin. ] A plant. 
VERVINE. Dravwton. 
VERVAIN mallew. /. A plant. Miller. 
VERVELES. /. vervelle, French] Labels 
tied to a hawk. Ainſworth. 
VERY. a. | vrai, French.] + 
1. True; real. | Dryden. 
2. Having any qualities commonly bad, in 
an eminent degree; a very wi/lain, Davies 
3. To note things emphatically, or emi- 
nently : the very bottom, Shalſpeare. 
4. Same: the very man. Spratt. 
VERY. ad. In a great degree; in an eminent 


degree, Aadiſon. 
To VESICATE. v. 4. [ vgſca, Latin.] To 
bliſter. Wiſeman. 


VESICA/TION, 4 [from weficate ] Bliſtering; 
ſeparation of the cuticle. Wiſeman. 
VESICATORY. / [ weficatorium, technical 
Latin. ] A bliſtering application. | ; 
VE'SICLE. / ['veficula, Latin. ] A fmall cuticle 
filled or inflated. Ray. 
VESICULAR. a. from veſicula, Lat. Hollow; 
full of ſmall interſtices. Cheyne. 


VE'SPER. f. | Latin.) The mee ſtar; 


the evening, V Sbalſpeare. 
VESPERS. /. [without the ſingular, from 
veſperus, Latin.] The evening ſervice. 
VE'SPERTINE. a. veſpertinus, Latin. ] Hap- 
ening or coming in the evening. 
VESSEL. [. C vaſſelle, French.) 


: 1, Any thing in which liquids, or other 


= are put. | Buy net. 
2. The containing parts of an animal bo- 
dy, 5-4 Arbuthnot. 


3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 
carried on water. | ' Raleigh. 

4. Any capacity;any thing containing Milt. 
To VE'SSEL. v. a. {from the noun, ] To put 


# 


UCY 


into a veſſel; to barrel. 


C . Ban. 
VE SSETS. /. A kind of cloth commonly 


made in Suffolk. Bailey. 
VE SSICNON. /, [among horſemen:}, A 
windgal!, | Dis. 
VEST. /. [vir. Latin. ] An outer garment. 


; Smith. 

To VEST. v n. [from the noun ] 
1 To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe. Dryden. 
2. To dreſs in a lang garment, Milton. 


3. To make poſſeſſor of; to inveſt with. 


N | Prior. 

4. To place in poſſeſſion. Clarendon. 
'VE'STAL. /. A pure virgin. Pope. 
VE'STAL. a. | we/talis, Latin. ] Denoting pure 
virginity. Shalſpeares. 


VE'STIBULE. / | veflibulum, Latin. ] The 
porch or firſt entrance of a houſe. , 
VE'STIGE. [ veſligium, Latin.) Footſtep; 
mark left behind in paſſing. Harvey. 
VE'STMENT. * 6 wveſtimentum, Latin. ] Gar- 
ment; part of dreſs. Waller. 
VE'STRY. + [ weſtiariun, Latin.] 
1. A room appendant to the church in 
which the ſacredotal garments, and conſe- 
crated things are repoſited. Dryden. 
2. A parochial aſſembly, commonly con ven- 
ed in the veſtry. Clarendon, 
VE'STURE. / Ons, old French] 
1. Garment; robe. Fairfax. Shalſpeare. 
2. Dreſs; habit; external form. Shakſp. 
VETCH. /. [ vicia, Latin.] A plant with a 
Papilionaccous flower. Dryden. + 
VE'TCHY. a. | from vetch.] Made of vetches ; 
abounding in vetches. Spenſer. 
VE'TERAN. /. | veteranus, Latin.) An old 
ſoldier; a man long practiſed, Addiſon. 
VE'TERAN, a. Long practiſed in war; long 
experienced. Bacon, 
VETERINA “RIAN. /. [veterinarius, Latin. 
One ſkilled in diſeaſcs of gattte. Brown./ 
To VEX. v. a. | vexo, Latin. | 
1. To plague; to torment ; to haraſs. Prior 
2. To diſturb; to diſquiet. | Popes 
3. To trouble with flight provocations. 
To VEX. v. u. To fret; to be on tenters; to 


be uncaſy. | Chapman. / 
VEXA'TION. /. [ from ver. ] 
1. The act of troubling. Shalſpeare. 


2. The ſtate of being troubled; uneafineſs ; 
ſorrow. Temple. 
3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. Shak: 
4. An act of haraſling by law. Bacon, 
5. A ſlight teazing trouble. 

VEX'ATIOUS. a. [ from — | 
I. Afflictive; troubleſome; cauſing trouble. 


South. Prior. 
2. Full of trouble or uneaſineſs. Digby. 
2. Teazing; flightly troubleſome. * + 
VEXA'TIOUSLY. a. | from vexatious. |Trou 
bleſomely ; uneaſily. 
VEX A'TIOUSNESS.. /. from vexatious,] 
Troubleſomeneſs; uneaſineſs. | 
VE'XER. /. | from vex. ] He who vexes. 
U'GLILY. ad. from ug/y. | Filthily ; with de- 
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UGLINESS. , from vl.] 
1. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty. 
Dryles. 
2, Turpitude; loathfomeneſs; moral de- 
pravity. Seuth. 
V'GLY. a. Deformed ; offenſive to the ſight; 
contrary to beautiful. Milton. 
VIAL. /. LS. ] A fmall bottle. Aud ſan. 
To VITAL. . a. To encloſe in a vial. Millen. 
VIAND. /. { wiande, Fr. vivandu, Italian. ] 
Food; meat dreſſed. Sb peare. 


VIATICUM. Latin.) 


1. Provifion for à journey. 
2. The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſ ng 
foul for its departure. | 
To VFBRATE. v. a. | vibro, Latin] 
- Xx. To brandiſh; to move to and fro with 
quick motion. 


- 2. To make to quiver. older. 
Te VFBRATE. v. - 
1. To play up and down, or to and fro 
5 Bey le. 
2. To quiver. P e. 


. | op 
VIBRA'TION. , [from wibyo, Latin.] The 
act of moving, or ſtate of being moved with 
. quick reciprocations, or returns; the act 


quivering. | Soutb, Newton. 
VICAR. /. | vicarizs, Latin. ] 
1. The incumbent of an appropriated or 
impropriated benefice. __ Srorft, 
2. One who performs the function of an- 
other ; a ſubſtitute. . e 
VFCARAGE. ,. [from vicar.] The benefic 
A a vicar. ; Swift. 
VICA'RIOUS, a. | vicariv:, Latin. ] Deputed; 


delegated; acting in the place of another. 


Hale. Norris. 
VPCARSHIP. /. from vicar.] The affice of 
& Vicar. . 
VICE. /. fwitizer, Latin. ] 
1. The courſe of action oppoſite to virtue; 
- depravity of manners; mordinate life. 
0 > | Milton. Lacke. 
2. A fault; an offence. Milton. 
3. The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows. 
| Sbalſpeare. 
4 [ijs, Dutch.] A kind of ſmall iron 
preſs with 1 uſed by n 
Gripe; gralp. Lallſpeare. 
& It is uſed i compoſition for _ who 
forms, in his ſtead, the office of a ſu- 
perior, or who has the ſecond rank in com- 
mand; as a vicrroy, vicechancellor. 
To VICE. v. a: [from the noun.] To draw 
by a kind of violence. Shakſpeare. 
vEAD MIR. L. /. | vice and admire!. l 
1. The ſecond commander of a fleet · 
I Kinalles. 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 


 VICEADMIKALTY. /. {from wviceadmiral. ] 


The office of a viceadmursl. Carew, 
VI'CEAGENT. / vice ard agent, ] One Who 
aQs in the place cf another. Hooker. 
VICECHA'NCEL LOR. /. | vicocancellarins, La- 
tin. J The ſccond mag iſtrate of the univer- 


VICTIM. / v:&ima, Latin.) 


14 


VICED. - « [from wie. ] Vitious ; corrupt 
Not uſed. Sba Eſdeare, 
VICEGE'RENCY. from vie /gerent.] The 


office of a vicegerent; lieuteuancy ; deput- 


ed power. South, 
VICEGERENT. Je | vicem perens, Latin.) A 
lieutenant; one who is mtruſtel with the 
power of the ſuperiour Barn, Spratt, 
VICEGE'RENT. a. | Vicegerens, Latin. Having 
a delegated power ; acting by ſubſtitution, 
| Milton, 
VICENARY. a. [ vicenarius, Latin.) Belong. 
ing to twenty. Bailey. 
VI OY. /. CTviceroi, French.] He who 
governs in place of the king with regal au- 
thority. Bacon. Sift, 
VICEROYALTY. /. from viceroy. | Dignt- 
ty of a viceroy. | Adu ſin. 
VIUCETY. /. Nicety; exaQtneſs, Ben Forjon, 
VICENITY. / | vicinus. Latin, ] 
I. Nearneſs; ſtate of being near, Hal, 
2. Neighbourhood. Rogers, 
VI CINAGE. .. vicinia, Latin.] Neighbours 
hood ; place adjoining. | 
VI'CINAL. 4. | vicinus, Latin.) Years 
VICENE. neighbouring. Glanville. 
VFCIOUS. 4. [from vice. ] Devoted to vice; 
not addicted to virtue. Milton, 
VICPFSSITUDE. / | viciffitudo, Latin. 
1. Regular change; return of 
things in the ſame ſucceſſion. 
2. Revolution; change. 


e ſame 
Newton, 
Atterbury, 


1. A ſacrifice; ſomething flain for a ſa- 
criſice. Denbam. Adliſon. 
2. Something deſtroyed. Prior. 
VICTOR. /. { vidor, Latin.] Conqueror; 
vanquiſher; he that gains the advantage 
in any conteſt. Sidney. Addiſon, 
VICTO'RIOUS. [ viforieux, French.) 
1. Conquering; having obtained conqueſt; 
ſuperiour in conteſt. f Milton. 
2. Producing conqueſt. Pope, 
3- Betokening conqueſt. Shalſpeare, 
VICTO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from wviforiou.] 
With conqueſt ; ſucceſsfully ; triumphantly. 


a Hammond. 
VIC'TORIOUSNESS. { from vidtorious, | 
The ſtate or quality of being victorious. 
VI'CTORY. / [victoria, Latin.] Conquelis 
_ ſucceſs in conteſt. Taylor, 
VI'CTRESS. / [ſrom vicbor.] A female that 
. conquers. . Shalſpeare. 
VFCTUAL. JJ. [ viAtuailles, Fr. wittona- 
VIVCTUALS. I glia Italian.) Proviſion of 

ſood ; ſtores for the ſupport of life ; meat, 

3 Shalſpeare. Knoles. 

To VICYUAL. . a. [from the noun. ] To 
_ ſtore with proviſions for food. Shatſprare, 
VI'CTUALLER. 7. [from viduals. | One who 
rovides victuals. Hagar. 
VIDELICET. ad. [ Latin.] To Wit; that is. 

Generally written vis. 3 
To VIE. v. a. To ſhow or practiſe in come 

petition. 7, L' Efiranige. 
To VIE. v. a. To conteſt ; to contend, Sul 
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To VIEW. v. . ¶ ver, French.) 


1. To ſurvey; to look on by way of exa- 


mination. Prior. Pepe. 
Jo ſre ; to perceive by the eye. Milton. 
' VIEW. / {from the verb. ] 

1, Proſpect. M otton. Dryden. 
2. Sicht; power of beholding. ocke. 
4 Intellectual ſight; mental ken. Milton. 

4. Act of ſeeing, Denham. 
| Sight; ey. : Locke. 

Survey ; examination by the eye. Dryden. 
7. Intellectual ſurvey. {.oche. 


. Space that may be taken in by _ eye; 
| of light. | Dryden. 
— —.— ſhow. Waller. 


Appearance; 
— Daley exhibition to the ſight or mind. 


y ; Locke. 
NI. Proſpect of intereſt. Locke. 
12, Intention; deſign. Anbuthnot, 


VIEWER. /. [from wiew.] One who views. 
' VIEWLESS. a. from view.] Unſeen ; not 


diſcernible by the light. Pope. 
VIGIL. |, Lvigilia, Latin. 

1. Watch; devotions performed in the 
cuſtomary hours of xeſt. 2 


ope. 
2. A faſt kept before a holiday. Sh pere. 


3. Service uſed on the night before a holi- 
Fe ; | Stilling fleet. 
4 Watch; forbearance of flzep. Waller. 
/ * RE 
— 2 © . [oigilantia, Latin. 
1. Farbearance of ſleep. Broome. 
2. Watchfulneſs ; cir cumſpection; inceſſant 
care. HW otton. 
3. Guard; watch. Milton. 
VIGILANT. a. [ vigilans, Latin. ] Watchful ; 
eircumſpect; duigent; attentive. Hooker. 
VIGILANTLY. ed. | from vigilan'. } Watch- 
fully; attentively ; circumſpectly. Hays 
VIGOROUS. 2. | from vigor, Latin. | For- 
cible; not weakened; full of ſtrength and 
life. Waller. Atterbury. 
VIGOROUSLY. 4. [from wigeur. ] With 
force; ſorcibly; without weakneſs. South. 


VEGOROUSNESS. /. ¶ from wigoroxs.} Force; 
ſtr , Taylor. 
VIGOUR. /. Tiger, Latin. | 
1. Rs — X ] Fw AMilton. 
2. Mental force; intellectual ability. 
2. Energy ; efficacy. Blackmore. 


VII E. @ | vil, French wits, Latin. 
1. Baſe; mean; worthleſs; ſordid; deſ- 
pieable. Sbalſpeare. Abbot. 
2. Morally impure; wicked. Milton. 
VFLED. a. [ from» vie, whence revile] As 
bulive ;. ſcurrilous; defamatory. Heyzward. 
VELELY. ad. [from vile.] Baſely ; meanly ; 
ſhame a Shaß . 


fully. - 
VELENESS. /. [from wile 
. Baſeneſs: mranneſs; deſpieableneſs; 
wuorthic ſineſs. Drayten Creech, 


2. Motel ar intellactual baſeneſs. ' Prior. 
Ta VULIEY. u. . ¶ rum wvile.] To debaſe; to 


ü defame ; tO make contem ible. Drayton. 
_— [ villa, Latin.) 999 2 foal 
ec 10n : : e 


of; houſes. Hale. 


. . 


VIN | 
VILLA. / [oilla, Latin.] A country feat. 


Pope. 
VULBAGE. /. village, French.] A forall 


colle tion of houſes, leſs than a town, Poe. 


VILLAGER. /. | frum village. ] An inhabitane 


of a village. Milton. Locke. 
VTLL \GERY. .. [from village.] Diſtri& of 

villages. -. Shak ſpeares 
VULLAIN. / [ villain, French.] 

1. One who held by a baſe tenure, Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. Clarendon, Pope. 


VULLANAGE. / {from willajn, 
1. The ſtate of a villain; baſe ſervitude, 
| Davies. 
2. Baſeneſs; infamy, Dryden. 


Te VFLLANIZE. v. a. [from willain.] To 


dabaſe; to degrade: to defame. Bentley. 
VPFLLANOUS, a. | from villain.] 

I. Baſe; vile; wicked. 

2. Sorry; worthleſs. Shakſpeares 


VFLLANOUSLY,. ad. | from villanous.] Wicks 
edly ; hafely. _, Knolles. 
VILLANOUSNESS. f. {from villanous.] 
Baſencſs; wickedneſs. 
VII. LANV. from wvillain.] . 
I. Wickedueſs; baſeneſs; depravity; groſs 
atrociouſneſs. Sbalſpeare. 
2. A wicked action; a crime. Dryden. 
VILLA'TICK. a. | villaticus, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to „ llages. Milton. 
V1LLI.j. | Latin. ] In anatomy, are the ſame 
as fibres; and in botany, ſmall hairs like 
the grains of pluſh or ſhag, with which 
ſome trees do abound. Quincy. 
VILLOUS. a, [villaſa, Lat in.] Shaggy; 
rough; furry. Arbuthnot. 
VIMIUNEOUS, @. [vimineus, Latin.] Made 
ol twigs. Prior. 
VUNCIBLE. @. [from wineo, Latin.] Con- 


querable ; ſuperable. Morris. 
VUNCIBLENESS. /. {from vizeible.] Liable- 


ueſs to be overcome. 

VINCTURE. /. | viadtura, Lat.] A binding. 

VINDE MIAL. a. | vindemia, Latin.] Belongs 
ing to a vintage. 


To VINDE'MIATE. v. n. Cviademia, Latin.] 


To gather the vintage. | Evelyn, 
VINDEMIA'TION, /. | vindemie, Latin.] 
Grape-gatherivg. Bailey. 
To VINDICAT E. v. a. [ vindiso, Latin. 
1. To juſtify; to maintain. Watts. 
2. To revenge; to avenge. Pear fore. 
3. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy. Dryden. 
4. To clear; to protect from cenſure. 
: Hammond. 
VINDICA'TION. / { vindication, French, from 
vindicate. ] Defence; aſſertion; juſtification. 
, Hroome. 
VINDVCATIVE. a. [ from vindicate.] Re- 
vengeful; given to revenge. Spratt. 
VINDICA/TOR. /. {from nes One 
who vindicates; an aſſertor. ryden. 
VI/NDICATORY., a. ſ from vinlirater. ] 7 
1. Punitory ; performing the office M ven- 
gene. SD. enbull. 
2. Defenſor y; juſtiſicatory. 


VIO 
VINDYICTTVE. a. [from windita, Latin.) 
Given to revenge; revengeful. , Dryden. 
VINE. /. [ vines, Latin. The plant that bears 
the 11 * | Pope 
VI'NEGAR. / ¶ vinaigre, French. ] 
t. Wine grown ſour. Bacon. Pope. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 
, ; X Shakſpeare. 
VINEYARD. /. ſpinzeand, Sax. } A ground 
lanted with vines. Shakſpeare. 
VUNNEWED, or Vinny. a. Mouldy. dinſw. 
VI'NOUS. @. [from via, Latin. ] Having 
the qualities of wine; conſiſting of wine. 
Boyle. Philips. 
VINTAGE. /. [ vinage, French. } The pro- 
_ duce of the vine for the year; the time in 
which grapes are gathered. Bacon. Waller. 
VINTAGER. , from vintage.] He who 


athers the vintage. Ain ſw¾ortb. 
VINTNER. / from vinum, Lat.] One who 
fells wine. Horxvel. 
VINTRT. / The place where wine is ſold. 
; * Ainſworth. 
VIOL. / C violle, Fr. viola, Italian.] A ſtringed 
inſtrument of muſick. Bacon. Milton, 


VIOLABLE. a. { from violabilis, Lat.] Such 
as may be violated or hurt. ; 

VfiOLA'CEOUS. a. [from viola, Latin. | Re- 
ſembling violets. 


To VUOLATE. v. a. | vislo, Latin. 


r. To injure; to hurt. Aliiton. Pope. 
2. To infringe; to break any thing vencr- 
able. ; Hooker. 
3. To injure by irreverence. Brown, 
4. To raviſh; to deflower. Prior. 


VIOLATION. /. [violatio, Latin.) 


3. Infringement or injury of ſomething ſa- 

cored, | Addiſon. 

2. Rape; the act of deflowering. Sba4ſp. 
VIOLA TOR. /. | violotor, | atin. 

1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 

facred. South, 

2. A raviſher. Shatſpeare. 
VIOLENCE. / vie lentia, Latin.) 

1. Force; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. 


Sha ſſpeure. Milton. 


2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. Sha. 


3. Outrage; unjuſt force. Milion. 
4. Eagerneſs; veliemence. Shatkſpeare. 


F. Injury; infringement. Burnet. 
6. Forcible defioration. - 
VIOLENT. a. | violentus, Latin. ] 
1. Forcible; acting with itrength. Milton. 
2. Produced, or continued by force. Buruct. 
3. Not natural, but brought by force. Milt. 


4. Aſſailant; acting by force. Milton. 
5. Unſeaſonably vehement. Hooter. 
6. Extorted; not voluntary. Milton. 
VVOLENTLY. ad. from violant.] With 
* force; forcibly ; vehemently, Taylor. 


VI OLEr. /. [ violette, Fr. wiela, Latin.} A 


flower. Shakſpeare. Loc te. 


VIOLIN. /. ¶violon, Fr. from wiel.] A fiddle ; 


a ſtginged iuſtrument of muſick. Sandys. 
VIOILIST, / [from viel.] A player on the 
- } 6 RY . » 


VIA. 


8 2. 2 particular moral 3 en! 


IN 


VIOLONCE'LLO: [. [Italian.] A ſtriagel 


inſtrument of muſick. 
VIPER. / | vipera, Latin.) 


. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which brings 
its young alive, of which many are poiſon. 


ous, | 
2. Anything miſchievous. 


Sandy;, 
„8 Bal peur, 


VVPERINE. a. | Viperinus, Latin.) Belong. 


ing to a viper. 


VPPEROUS. a. | vipereus, Lat. from viper,] 
Having the qualities of a viper. Dani, 
VPFPER's buglo/s. ſ. | echium, Lat.] A plant, 


Miller, 


VIPER's graſc. 7. [ ſcorzonera, Lat.) A plant. 


Miller. 


FIRA'GO. , ¶Latin.] A female warrior; 
a woman with the qualities of a man. 


VIRELAY. / [ oirelay, virelai, 


Peacl an. 


Fr.] A fort 


of little ancient French poem, that conſid 


only of two rhymes and {hort 


verſes, with 


ſtops. Spenſer, Dryden, 


VTRENT. 3. [virens, Latin. 
faded. | 


Green ; not 
Brown, 


VIRGE. /, [ virga, Latin. ] A dean's mace. 


VIRGIN. / [virgo, Latin.) 


Swift. 


1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with 


men. 
2. A woman not a mother. 


Geneſis, 
M. ultin „ 


3. Any thing untouched or unmingled; any 


thing pure. } 


Derhan, 


4. The ſign of the zodiack in which the 


ſun is in Auguſt. a 
VIRGIN. 3. Befitting a virgin; 
virgin; maidenly. | 


Miiton, 
ſuitable to a 
Cowley, 


To VIRGIN. v. x. [a cant word.] To pla 


the virgin. 


Shall peurt. 


VI'RGINAL. a. from virgin.] Maiden; 
maidenly ; pertaining to 2 virgin. Hann. 
To VURGINAL. v. n. To pat; to ſtrike as on 


the virginal : a cant word. 


Sbak/peare. 


VIRGINAL. /. {mor: uſually virginals.} A 
muſical inſtrument ſo called, becauſe com- 


monly uſed by young ladies. 


Bacon. 


VIRGUNTTY. /. | virginitas, Latin.) Maiden- 
head; unacquaintance with man. Taylor: 
VIRILE. /. [virilis, Latin. | Bclonging t9 


man; not puerile. 
VIRTLTITV. / Cvirilitas, Latin.) 


1. Manhood ; character of man. Ranbir 


2. Power of procreation. 


Browns 


VIRMILION. /. [properly vermilion. | A red 


colour. 
VIRTUAL. 4. [from virtue. 
efficacy without the ſenſible 


part. | Bacon. _ a, 
VIRTUA/LITY. / from { virtual. ] E 


Roſcommor. 
Having the 
or material 


cc). 
Brow 


Hammond. 


VIRTUA'LLY. ad. = virtual. | In effect, 
y. 


though not materia ö 
To VFREUATE. ». a. from 

make efficacious. Not uſed. 
VFRTUE.F. | virtus, Latin. | 

I. Moral goodneſs. 


* 


virtue.] 10 
Hari. 
Pu, 

ce. Aiden 


VIS 


Y Medicinal quality. Bacon. 
| 4 Medicinal efficacy. Addiſon. 

Efficacy; power. Atterbury. 
6. Acting power. Mark. 


J. Secret agency; efficacy, without viſible 
or material action. Davies. 
8. Bravery; valour. : Raleigh. 
9. Excellence ; that which gives excellence 


| Ben Jonſon, 
er. 
Ds of the orders of the celeſtial hier- 


archy. ; Ti cell o 
VI/RTUELESS. a. [from virtue.) 

1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. 

2. Not having efficacy; without operating 

qualities. Fairfax. Hatewill. 

7/RTUO'SO. f. [ Italian.] A man ſkilled in 

* antique or natural curioſities; a man ſtudi- 

ous of painting, ſtatuary, or architecture. 

| Dryden. Taller. 

. VIRTUOVS. 4. { from virtue. ] 


-1. Morally good. Shatſpeare. 
2. Chaſte. Shakſpeare, 
3. Done in conſequence of moral goodneſs, 
| Dryden. 
Milton. 


4. Efficacious 3 eee 
5. Having wonderful or eminent proper- 
ties. Spenſer. Milton. 
6. Having medicinal qualities. Bacon. 
VIRLUOUSLY. ad. | from virtuous.] In a 
virtuous manner. Hooker. Denham. 
VIRTUOUSNESS. , | from virtucus.] The 
Mate or haracter of being virtuous. Spenſer. 
VIRULENCE. 7} /. | from virulent.) Mental 
5 — poiſon ; malignity; acri- 
mony of temper; bitterneſs. Addiſon, Swift. 
VFRULENT. a. | virulentus, Latin.) 
1. Poiſonous; venomous. 
2. Poiſoned in the mind; bitter; malignant. 
VIRULENTLY. ad. | from virulent.] Ma- 
lignantly ; with bitterneſs. 
VI'SAGE. / boese, Italian.] Face; coun- 
tenance; look. Shalſp. Miiton. Waller. 
To VISCERATE. v. a. | viſcera, Lat.] To 
embowel; to exenterate. 
VISCID. a. [ viſcidus, Latin. ] Glutinous; tena- 
cious. s 
VSCIDIT V. / ow viſcid. | 
1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity ; ropineſs. Arb. 


2. Glutinous coneretion. Flyer. 
VISCOSITY. / bo one French] 

1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity. Arbuthnot. 

2. Aglutinons ſubſtance. Brown. 
VISCOUNT. fe | wicecomes, Latin. ] Viſcount 


lignifies as much as ſheriff. Yiſcount allo 
lignifies a degree of nobility next to an 
earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of amongſt 
us till Henry VL his days. | Copel, 
VISCOUNTESS. . The lady of a viſcount. 
. VISCOUS, a. [vi/zoſus, Latin. ] Glutinous ; 
Ricky ; tenacious. | Hacon. 
VISIBFLITY. / f oifbilite, Fr. from vi/ible.] 
I. The ſtate or quality of being perceptible 
to — eye. | , Boyle. 
2. State of being apparent, or openly diſ- 
corerable; copipicacuſaels = 7M 


15+ Cx 


Regers. 


V 1-T 


VISIBLE. {. [wiſble, Fe. vi6bilis, Latin. 


1. Perceptible by the eye. Hacon. Dryden, 
| Shatſpeare. 


2. Diſcovered to the eye. 
3. Apparent; open; conſpicuous. Clarend. 


 VISIBLENESS. J. [from wijible.] State or 


uality of being viſible. 


VISIBLY. ad. | from vi/ible.] In a manner 
perceptible by the eye. Dryden. 

VISION. / | viſion, French; vo, Latin.) 
I. Sight; the faculty of ſceing, Newions 


2. The act of ſeeing. Hammond. 


3. A ſupernatural appearance; a ſpectre; 


a phantom. Milton, 
4. A dream; ſomething ſhown in a dream. 
Lecke. 
VISIONARY, a. f =ifonaire, French. 

1. Affected by phantoms; diſpoſed to re- 
ceive impreſſions on the imagination. Pope. 
2. Imaginary; not real; ſeen in a dream; 
perceived by the imagination only. Swift. 
VIISIONARY. } 1. 1 V//aonaire, French, One 
VISIONIST. whoſe imagination 1s diſ- 
turbed, Turner. 

To VISIT. v. a. | vifiter, Fr. v/ito, Latin. 
1. To go to ſce. * 
2. To ſend good or evil judicially. Sroift. 
3. To ſalute with a preſent. udges. 
4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial au- 
thority. Aylige. 
To VISIT. v. a. To keep up the intercourſe 
of ceremonial ſalutations at the houſes of 
each other. Law. 
VT'SIT. /. C wi/ite, Fr. from the verb.] The act 
of going to ſee another. Watts. 
VI'SITABLE. @. [from wvi#t.] Liable to be 
vilited. "Dy Ayliffe. 
VISITANT. / [from vi/tt.] One who goes to 


ſee another. South, Pope. 
VISITA'TION. /. [ vito, Latin.] 

1. The act of viliting. Sbhabſpears. 

2. Objects of viſits. Milton. 


3. Judicial viſit or perambulation. Ayligs. 
4. Judicial evil ſent by God. Taylor. 
5 Communication of divine love. Hooker. 

VISITITATO RIAL. a. | from wvi/itor.] Belong 


ing to a judicial viſitor, Aylife. 
VI'SITER. /. | from viſit.] 
f. One who comes to ſce another. Swift. 


2. An occaſional judge; one who regulates 
the diſorders of any ſociety. Car th. 
VI'SIVE. a. [vi/if, Fr.] Formed in the act of 
ſceing. Brome. 
VISNOMY. 5 [ corrupted from Phyfrognomy.] 
Face; countenance. Not in uſe, Spenſer. 


VISO R. /. ¶ vifire, Fr.] A maik uſed to diſ- 


figure and diſguiſe. Sidney. Proton. 
VI'SORED. a. | from viſor.] Maſked. Milton. 
VISTA. , [ Italian. ] View; proſpect through 
an avenue. Audi ſon. 
VI'SUAL. a. | #i/c4, Fr.] Uſed in ſight; ex- 
erciſing the power of ſight ; inſtrumental to 
ſight. Milton. 
VITAL. a. [ vita/is, Latin.) a 
1. Contributing to life; neceſſary to liſe. 
| Sidney. Pope. 
Shatſprare. 


2. Relating to life. 
18 | 3. Containing 
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3. Containing life. 


| NMiltos. 
4. Being the ſeat of liſe. Pope. 
5. So diſpoſed as to live, Br awn. 
6. Eſſential; chiefly. neceſſary. Corbet. 


3 1 4 {from v]. Power of ſub- 
fiſting in life. Raleigh. Ray. 
VITALLY. ad. | from viel.] In ſuck a man- 
ner as to give life. | Beniley. 
VITALS. /. 2— the ſingular.] Parts 
eſſential to life. | ' Philips. 
VITE'LLARY. /. from vitz!ks, Lat.] The 
place where the. yolk of the egg ſwims in 
the white. Broxzons 


Te VITIATE. u. a. [wit hat.) To deprave; * 


to ſpoil : to make leſs pure. Evelyn. 
VTTINTION. / from ui. Depravation; 
corruption. Harwey. 
To VITIEVTIGATE. ©. ». | vitio and li, 
Lat.] To contcnd in law. | 
VITIELITIGA'TION from viii litigate. Con- 
tention; cavillation. Iladibrat. 
VITIO STT. { from virio ut, Latin.] De- 
pravity; corruption. ' South. 
V1TIOUS. «. | vitiofus, Latin. ] 
1. Corrupt ; wicked ; oppoſite to virtuous ; 
morally bad. Milton, Pope. 
2. Corrupt; having phyſical ill qualities. 


Ben Fonſon. | 


VFTIOUSLY. ad. f from vitious.} Not virtu- 
ouſly ; corruptly. . 
VTTIOUSNESS. /. from vitious.] Corrupt- 
neſs; ſtate of being vitious. South. 
VITREOUS. 4. 22 latin. Glaſſy; 
conſiſting of glaſs; reſembling glaſs. R.. 
VITNOUSNESS /. [from vitreous. ] Re- 

ſemblance of glaſs. 
VITRIFICABLE. a. from witrificate |] Con- 

vertible into glaſs. 
To VITRTHCATE. v. a. { vitrum and facis, 
Lat.] To change into glais- Bacon. 
VITRIFICA'TION. / vier ifeutinn, French; 
from witrifieate.] Production of glaſs; act 
of changing, or ſtate of being changed _ 
le. 


glaſs. b 
Te VUTRIFY, v. 4. | vitrifier, French. ] TO 


dcn. 


change into glaſs. _ 
7 VVFRIFY. v. . To become glaſs; to be 
changed into glaſs. Arbulbnot. 


VITRIOL. , | vitriolum, Latin. Fitriol is 


produced byaddition of a metallick matter 
with; the fo ſil acid ſalt. 


' VUTRIOLATE. I a. fvirridits, Fr. from 
VITRIOLATED.  vitriobrmry Latin. Im- 

pregnated with vitriol; conlifting yi vitriol. 

- Bayle. 

VITRIO'LICK. I 3. f vitriolizue, Fr. from 

VITRIO'LOUS: f  vitrielurn, Latin.] Re- 


ſembling vitriol; containing vitriol. Floyer. 
. VUTULINE. 2. [vitulinus. Lat.] Belonging to 
a calf, or to veal. . | Bailey. 
VITU'PERABLE. a. [ vituperabilis, Latiu. 
Blameworthy. Ainſworth. 
To VITU'PERATE. 2. a. | vitzperer, French; 
| wvitupcro,-Lat. ] To blame; to cenſure. 
VITUPER A'TION. /. C vitupiratio, Latin. 
Blame; cenſurc. . 5 My 


— 


- Woodward, 


Api. 


ULT 


1. Long-lived. 
2. Sprightly; gay; active; lively. 


Bentley 


VIVA CIOUSNESS. \ J [wivacite, French 
VIVA CIT. rom vivucious. 
I. Vi velineſs; ſprightlineſe. Boy 
2. Longevityz length of life. Da 
VT'VARY. „ [ viuariee, Latin.) A warren, 
VIVE. a. | vi, French ] Lively; forcible: 
preſſi ng. F * 
VE VENCY. 7. [ vivo, Lat.) Manner of ſup. 
port ing cr COmmuilng life. Brown, 
VEVES. / A diſtemper among horſes, much 
lixe the ſtrangles. Farrier'; Dia, 
VIVID. a. [vivides, Latin. 
1. Lively; quick; ſtriking; 
2. Sprightly; active. 


Boyle. Pope, 
South. Watt, 


VIVIDLY. ad. from wivid.] With life; 


with quickneſs; with ſtrength. Bey le. 


VIV DNEss. f. from vivid. ] Liſe; vigour; 


quicleneſs. 
VIVT FI CAL. 4. L vivijicus, Latin.] Giving 
life. 5 ö 1 ley, 
To VIVIFICATE. v. a. [ vivifico, Latio,] 
. To make alive; to inform with life; to 
_ animate. | 
2. To tecover from ſuch a change of form 
as ſeems to deftroy the original properties. 
VIVIFICA'TION. / [from vivificate } The 
act of giving life. Bacon. 
VIVI FICK. 4. | wivificas, Latin. ] Giving life; 
making alive. Lay. 
To VUVIFY. v. a. viv and ſucio, Lat.) To 
make alive; to animate; to endue with 
lite. a Bacon. Harte. 


VIVIPAROUS. . [wives and prric, Lotin, 


Bringing the young alive: oppoſcd to. 
rous. More, Key, 
VI'XEN. / Vixen is the name of a ſhe-lox; 
and applied to a woman, whoſe nature is 
thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. $Sha*ſprar. 
VIZ. ad. | vivelice?, written with a contraction.) 


Io wit; that is. Hu libri. 
VIZ ARD. /. [| viſiere, Fr.] A miſc uſed lor 
diſguiſe; a vifor. Reoſcommlts 
To VUZARD. v. a. | from the noun}, Io. 
maſk. $þ.1b[peart. 
.VUZIER. /. The prime miniſter of the 
TurkiH empire. Loyola. 


UL'CkR. £ | ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.] A fore 
of continuance; not à new wound. Sarg 
To UL'CER ATE. . a. (lerer, French; 2e, 
Latin. | To diſeaſe with ſores. Arbuthrdt. 


- ULCERA'TiON. /. J uiceratio, from ulcero, Lat. 


1. The act of breaking into ulcers, 
2. Ulcer; ſore. Aal, 
ULCEREZD. a. from wer, | Grown by tine 
from a hurt to aw ulcer. Temp 
UELCEROUS. 4. | wicerojus, Latin. ] aſdlicted 
: with. old ſores. Shat/prere. 


UWLCEROUSNESS. / from wheres.) Tit 


ſtate.of.being ulcerous. 
ULVGINOUS. 4. | uliginoſus, Latin. ] Sim 
muddy. Woods n, 
ULTIMATE. a. { ultimus, Latin. Intended ia 
the laſt raſort. liſen. Log 


1. 


ULTIMATELY. ad. [from »/timate.] In the 


laſt conſequence. Atterbury. Roge . 


LTI MIT V. /. ultimus, Latin. ] The laſt 


ſtage; the laſt conſequence. Bac 
ULTRAMARINE. / ultra and marinus, Lat.] 
One of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in paint- 
ing, produced by calcination from the ſt e 
called lapis lazuli. 
ULTRAMARINE. a. tra marinus, 
Being beyond ſca; foreign. Ainſworth. 
ULTRAMO/NTANE. a. ultra montanus, Lat. 
Being beyond the mountains. 
ULTRAMU'/NDANE. a. | ultra and munds, 
Latin. ] Being beyond the world. 
ULTRO'NEOUS. 4. Hiro, Latin. ] Sponta- 
- neous ; voluntary. | 


* U'MBEL. / The extremity of a ſtalk or branch 


divided into ſeveral pedicles or rays, begin- 
ning from the ſame point, and opening fo as 
- to form an inverted cone. Die. 
UMBELLATED. 3. In botany, is ſaid cf 
flowers when many of them grow together 
in wabels. _ Diez. 
UMBELLIFEROUS. a. [mbel and fero, Lat. 
Uſed of plants that bear many flowers, 


growing upon many footſtalks. Didi. 
UMBER. . 
1. A colour. Peacham. 


2. A fiſh; The wmber and grayling differ in 
nothing but their names. Walton, 
U'MBERED. a. from uber, or umbra, Latin. ] 

Shaded ; clouded. Shalſpeare. 
UMBIL.ICAL. a. | from amblicus, Latin.] Be- 

lenging to the navel. Ray. 
UMBLES, {. [wmbles, Fr.] A deer's entrails. 
UMBO. /. gt Ries Pointed boſs or pro- 


minent part of a buckler. Swift. 
U'MBRAGE. /. [ ombyage, French.) 

I. Shade; ſkreen of trees. Philips. 

2. Shadow; appearance. Bramball. 


3. Reſentment; offence; ſuſpicion of injury. 
| £2 Hacon, 
UMBRA'/GEOUS. a. [ombragieux, Fr.] Shady; 
yielding ſhade. | Harvey. 
UMBRA'GEOUSNESS. from umbrageous. | 
Shadineſs. Raleigh. 
UMBRA'TILE. a. [umbratilis, Latin. ] Being 
in the ſhade.” = £4 
UMBRUL. . [from umbra, Latin. ] A 
UMBRE'LLA. f ſxreen uſed in hot coun- 
tries to keep off the ſun, and in others to bear 
off the rain. | Gay. 
UMBRIERE, / The viſor of the helmet. 


: | | Spenſer, 
UMBRO'SITY, . ſumbroſus Latin.) Shadi- 
neſs; excluſion of light. -*,, Brown. 


UMPIRAGE. 7. [from wmpire. ] Arbitration; 
friendly deciſion of a controverſy. 


ä UMPIRE. An arbitrator; one who, as a com- 


mon friend, decides diſputes. Boyle. 

A Saxon privative or negative particle 
aufwering to in of the Latins, and à of the 
Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed almoſt at 
Will before adjectives and adverbs. - All the 


| "IR a of this kind of compoſition cannot 
: oe be inſerted 3 but I have collected 


UNADVLUSED. a. 


"UN. 


a number ſufficient, perhaps more than ſuffi» 
cient, to explain it. 
UNAPA'SHED. @. Not ſhamed; not con- 
fuſed by modeſty. Pope. 
NABLE. 2. 
1. Not having ability. Milton. Roger. 
2. Weak ; impotent. Shakſpeare. 
UNABO'LISHED. a. Not repealed ; remains 
ning in force. Hooler. 
UNACCEPTABLE. a. Not pleaſing; not 
ſuch as is well received. Rogers, 
UNACCEPTABLENESS, ſ. State of not 
pleaſing. „ Collier. 
UNACCE'PTED. 4. Not accepted. Prior. 
UNACCE'SSIBLENESS. / State of not being 


to be attained or approached. Hale. 
UNACCO'MMODATED. a. Unfurniſhed 
with external convenience. Shalſpeare, 


UNACCO'MPANIED. a. Not attended. 

UNACCO'MPLISHED. 2. Unfiniſhed; in- 
complete. ---: ”. Dryden, 

UNACCOU/NTABLE. a. 

1. Nat explicable; not to be ſolved by reaſons 
not reducible to rule. 
2. Not ſubject; not controlled. 

UNACCOU'/NTABLY. ad. Strangely. 


UNA'CCURATE. a. Not exact. Boyle, 

UNACCU'STOMED. a. | 

I. Not uled ; not habituated. Boyle. 
2. New; not ulual. Philips. 


UNACENOW'LEDGED. 3. Not owned. 


Clargudon. 
UNACQUA'INTANCE. /. Want of famil- 
at ity. | South, 
UNACQUAIN'TED. a. 
1. Not known; unuſual; not familiarly 
known. Scenſer. 


2. Not having familiar knowledge. Wake. 
UNA'CTIVE.. a. 


1. Not briſk ; not lively. Locle. 
2. Having no employment. Milton. 
3. Not buſy; not diligent. South, 
4. Having no efficacy. Milton, 


UNADMPIRED. a. Not regarded with honour, 
| Pope. 

Milton. 
not em- 
Aldiſon. 


UNADO RED. a. Not worſhipped. 
UNADO'RNED. «a. Not decorated; 
belliſhed. | 


1. Imprudent; indifcreet. $hakſpeart, 
2. Done without due thought; raſh. Zayze. 
UNADVUISEDLY. ad. Raſhly; imprudently; 
indiſcreetly. ' Hcoler. 


'UNADU'L1ERATED. a. Genuine; not 
- ſpoiled by ſpurious mixtures, Addiſon. 
' UNAFFECTED. a. 
1. Real; not hypocritical. Dryden. 


2. Free from affectation; open; candid; 
ſincere. Addiſon. 
3 Not formed by too rigid obſervation of 
rules. 5 * 
4. Not moved; not touched. | 
UNAFFE'/CTING. a. Not pathetick; not mov 
ing the paſſions. | | j 
UNAVDABLE. a. Admitting no help: Shak, 


. I'DED. a, Not aſſiſted ; not helped. 
W's : UNA 


3L 
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UNALLIED. a. _ 
1. Having no powerful relation. 
2. Having no common nature; not conge- 


nial. 2 Col! re 
UNA'LTERABLE. a. Unchangcable; im- 
mutable Atterbury. 


UNAMBITIOUS. a. Free from ambition. 
UNANE/LED. 4. [un and Anell.] Without the 
bell rung. This ſenſe 1 doubt. Shatfpeare. 
U NANIMH TV. , Concord; agreement in de- 
ſign or opinion. | Addiſon. 
UNA'NIMOUS. a. | unenime, French; wnani- 
ms, Latin. ] Being of one mind; agreeing in 
dieſign or opinion. Dryden. 
UNANIMOUSLY. ad. With one mind. 
UNANO'IN TED. 2. | 
I. Not anointed. : 
2. Not prepared for death by extreme unc- 
tion. \ Shakſpeares 
UNA*NSWERABLE. 2. Not to be refuted. 
UNA'NSWERABLY. ad. Beyond conſutation. 
UNA'NSWERED. e. 


1. Not oppoſed by a reply. Milton. 
2. Not confuted. Heber. 
3. Not ſuitably returned. Dryden. 


UNAPPA'LLED. a. Not daunted; not im- 
pre ſſed by fear. > Sidney. 
UNAPPA'/RENT. a. Obſcure; inviſible. 
UNAPPE'ASABLE.. a. Not to be paciſied; 
implacable. | Raleigh. Milton. 
UNAPPREHE'NSIVE. a. N 
1. Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 
73, BY South. 
2. Not ſuſpecting. | | 
UNAPPRO/ACHED. a. Inacceſſible. Milton. 
.UNAPPRO'/VED. . Not approved. Milton. 
UNA PT. 4. 
1. Dull; not apprehenſive. 


2. Not ready; not propenſe. Sbalſpears. 
3. Uaſit; not qualified. Taylor. 
4. Improper ; unfit; unſuitable. 
UNA/PTNESS. , Wn 
x. Unfitneſs; unſuitableneſs. Spenſer. 
2. Dulneſs; want of apprehenſion. 854, 
3. Unreadineſs; diſqualification ; want of 
propenſion. | | Locke. 
UNA'RGUED. a. 
I. Not diſputed. Milton. 
2. Not cenſured. Ben Jonſon. 


having 


no weapons. 
UNA'RTFUL. a. 


UNA RME D. a. Having no armour ; 


1. Having no art, or cunning. Dryden. 
2. Wanting {kill. Cbeynt. 

UNA'SKED. 4. , 
1. Not courted by folicitation. Denhar. 


2. Not ſought by entreaty or care. Dryden. 
UNASPIRING. a. Not ambitious. HAcgers. 


UNASSA ILE D. a. Not attacked; not aſſault- 


- ed. : Sbakſpeare. 
UNASSI'STED. a. Not helped. Rogers. 


'UNASSI'STING. @. Giving no help. Dryden. 

-UNASSU'MING. @. Not arrogant. Thomſen. 
- UNASSU'RED. 7. h 
1. Not confident. Glan ville. 

2. Not to be truſted. 


" \ 


UN B 


UNATTATNABLE. a. Not to 


be gained or 


obtained; being out of reach. Drid i 
UNATTAI'NABLENESS. |; State of Ps, | 
out of reach. La 4 
UNATTEMPTED. a. Untried; not ee | | 
UNATTE'NDED. a. Having no retinue as 5 6 

. tendants. Lowe Dr es 
UNATTE/NTIVE. a. Careleſs; dect i 
UNAVAILABLE. a. Uſeleſs; vain with re- g 

Nx. to any purpoſe. Heer 
UNAV.ATLING. a. Uſeleſs ; vain. Dr 
UNAVOIDABLE. . TOY 

1. Incvitable ; not to be ſhunned. Neger. 


2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 7 "ht 
UNAVO'DED. 4 Inevitable. batch 
UNAU"THORISED. &. Not ſupported by au- 

thority ; not properly es Dryden 
UNAWARE. I . ; 
UNAWA'RES. 4 | rom aware or wary, 

1. Without thought; without previous me- 

ditation. Shakſpeare, Page, 

2. UnexpeQedly; when it is not thought of; 

ſuddenly. Boyle. Wale. 
UNA WEP. 4. Unreſtrained by fear or reve. 

rence. ; 
bn | Clarendon, 

1. Not tamed ; nor taught to bear the rider, 

. Sucklins, 

2. Not countenanced ; not aided. Dani! 
UNBA'LLAST. I «. Not kept ſteady by 
UNBA*'LLASTED. ballaſt ; unſteady, 
To UNBAR. v. a. To open by removing 

the bars; to unbolt. Denham, 
UNBA'RBED. a. Not ſhaven. - Shalſpuar:, 
UNBA'RKED. @. Decorticated ; {tripped of 
bark. Bacon, 
UNBA'TTERED. a. Not injured by blows. 
To UNBAY. v. a. To ſet open; to free from 


the reſtraint of mounds. Norris. 2 
UNBEA'TEN. 2. a NI 
1. Not treated with blows. Corbet, UNI 
2. Not trodden. No common. 
INBECO MIN G. 3. Indecent; unſuitable; Uh 
indecorous. : Milton, Dryden, UNI 
To UNGE D. v. a. To raiſe ſroma bed. Waltm. | 1 
UNBEFT'T TING. a. Not becoming; not fuit- 4 
able. Mitt To U 
UNBEGO'T. DNB 
UNBEGO/TTEN.$ © = 
1. Eternal; without generation. Stilirg fd, UNB 
2. Not yet generated. Seutl, net 


1. Incredulity. Dryden, 
2. Infidelity ; irreligion. Hauler. 
Te UNBELIR VE. v 4. | UNBi 
1. Jo diſcredit ; not to truſt. Wattor., | 
2, Not to think real or true. Dryda, 
UNBELIE VER. / An infide] ; one who be- 
lie ves nat the ſcripture of God. Huli. 
To UNB#/ND. v. a. 


1. To ſtee from flexure. Tayin. 


2, To relax; to remit ; to ſet at caſe for 3 
ö 8 
UNBE NDING. a. 
I, Not ſuffering flexure. 


2. Roſolute; not yiclding. 


Dryden 


Pipe 
Rau: 
UNBE/Nt 


f, : 
- UNBEWAILED. a. Not lamented. 


"DU NB 


| UNBE/NEFICED. a. Not preferred to a bene- 


fice. : Dryden. 

UNBENE/VOLENT:. a. Not kind. Rogers. 

UNBENIGHTED. a. Never viltted by dark- 
neſs. | et Ailton. 

UNBENT'GN. a. Malignant; malevolent. 

UNBE'NT. a. 5 ; 

1. Not ſtrained by the ſtring. Dryden, 
2, Having the bow unſtrung, Shatſpeare. 
3. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued. Dryden. 

4. Relaxed; nat intent. Denham. 


UNBESEE/MING. a. Unbecoming. Thomſon. 
UNBESO/UGH'F. 4. Not intreated. Milton. 
UNBESTO'WED. g. Not given; not diſpoſed 


Bacon. 


Sbalſpeare. 

7, UNBI'ASS. v. a. To free from any external 

motive; to diſintangle from prejudicę. Pope. 

UNBID. 1, | 
UNBEFDDEN. * 

1, Uninvited. 

2. Uncommanded; ſpontaneous. Milion. 
UNBFGOTTED. a. Free from bigotry. S. 
7 UNBIND. v. a. To looſe: to untie. . Dry. 
7% UNBUSHOP. v. a. To deprive of epiſcopal 

orders, South, 
UNBUTTED. a. Unbridled ; unreſtrained. 

+ | Shaiſpeare. 
UNBLA/MABLE. a. Not culpable. Dry-z. 
UNBLE'MISHED. a. Free from turpitude; 
free from reproach. Waller. Addiſon. 
UNBLE/NCHED. a. Not diſgraced; not in- 
jured by any ſoul. Milton. 
UNBLEST. & - : 
1, Accurſed ; excluded from benediction. 
| Bacon. 

2. Wretched; unhappy. Prior. 
UNBLOO/DIED. 4. Not ſtained with blood. 
UNBLO'WN. 4. Having the bud yet unex- 

panded. | Shalſpeare. 
UNBLU'NTED. @. Not made obtuſe. Gorvley. 
UNBODIED. a. 

1. Incorporeal; immaterial. Watts. 

2. Freed from the body. Dryden. 
To UNBO'LT. v. a. To ſet open; to nnhar. 
UNBO'L'CED. a. Coarſe; groſs; not refined, 

2s flower, by bolting Shalſpeare. 
UNBO'NNETTED. a. Wanting a hat or bon- 


net. Shatſpeare, 
UNBOOKISH. 4. 

1. Not ſtudious of books. 
2. Nat cultivated by erudition. Shalſp. 
UNBORN, . Not yet brought into liſe; fu- 


ture. Shatſpeare. Dryden. 
UNBORROWED. a. Genuine; native ; one's 

own, | Lacke, 
77 UNBO'SOM. v. a. 


1. To reveal in confidence. 


* Milton. 
+ Jo open; to diſcloſe,  »- - Milton, 
IN30TTOMED. hs . 


1. Without bottom ; bottomleſs. Ailton. 
3 Having no ſolid foundation. Hammond. 
UNBO/UGHF. a. 2 75 


2, Obtained without money. Ded 
7 * . Hosen. 
Net finding any purchaſer. Tecle. 


Sha iſpeare. | 


UNC 


UNBO'/UND. a. 
I. Looſe; not tied. 


2. Wanting a cover, Locle. 
3. Preterite of unbind. 

UNBOU'/NDED. a. 
I. Infinite; inte- minable. Milton. 
2. Unlimited; unreſtra ned. Shatſpeare, 


UN BO'UNDEDLY. ad. Without bounds; 
without limits. Government of the Tongue. 
UNBOU/NDEDNESS. /. Exemption from li- 


mits. Cheyne. 


UNBO'/WED. a. Not bent. Shalſpeare. 
To UNBO WEL. 2. x. To exenterate; to eviſ- 
cerate. Halexwill. 
To UNBRA'CE. v. a. 
I. To looſe; to relax. Spenſer. 
2. To make the clothes looſe. Sbalſpeare. 


UNEREATHED. a. Not exerciſed. Shakſp. 
UNBRED. a. . 


1. Not inſtructed in civility ; ill educated. 


2. Not taught. Dryden, 


 UNBREE/CHED. a. Having no breeches, 
UNBRUBED. a. Not influenced by money or 


gifts. Dryden. 
UNBRI'DLED. a. Licentious; not reſtraineds 


UNBROK'F, 
UNERO'KEN, a. | from breal. ] 
1. Not violated. Taylor. 
2. Not ſubdued ; not weakened. Dryden. 
3 Not tamed. Addi ſon. 
UNBRO'THERL!KE. à. Ill fuiting with 
UNBRO'THERLY. the character of a 
brother.. 8 Decay of Piety. 
To UN BUCKLE. v. a. To looſe from buckles. 
Milton. Pope. 


T, UN BUILD. v a. To raze ; to deſtroy. Sha, 
UNBUULT, Not yet erected. Dryden, 
UNBU'RIED. 3. Not interred; not honoured 


with the rites of funcral. Pape. 
UNBU'RNED. 
UNBU'RNT. 
1. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not injured 
by fire. Dryden. 
2. Not heated with fire, Bacon. 


DIN BURNING. 4. Not conſuming by heat. 
To UNBU/RTHEN. v. a. | | 
1. To rid of a load. Shatſpearts 
2. To throw of. Shak ſpeare. 
3. To diſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind, 
Shakſpeares 
2 UNBUTTON. ». @, To looſe any thing 
buttoned, Harvey Adiifen, 
UNCALCUNED. a Free from calcination. 
UNCAL'LED. 4. Not ſummoned; nor ſeat. 
for ; not demanded. Sidney. Milton. 
To UNCA'LM. v. a. To diſturb. Dryden. 
UNCA'NCELLED. 9g. Not eraſed; not abro- 
_ gated. Dryden. 
UNCANO'NICAL. a. Not agreeable to the 
Canons. | 
UNCA/PABLE. a. [incapable, Fr. incapax Lat.] 
Not capable; not ſuſceptible. Hammond. 
UNCA'RED for. a. Not regarded; not attend - 
ed to. 


UNC A RNA TE. a. Not fleſhly. Lrewns 


3L3 | T 
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Toa UNCA'SE. v. a. | 
r. To diſengage from any covering. Al lLiſon. 
To flay : to ſtrip. Spenſer. 
NOA UGAT. 4. Not yet etched. Gay. 
UNC AU'SED. a. Having no precedent cauſe, 
UNCA'TTIOUS. a. Not wary ; heedleſs. 
UNCE'LEBRATED a. Not ſolemnized. 
UNCE'NSURED. a. Exc mpt from publick re- 
woach. Aidiſen, Pope. 
UNCERTAIN, a. [| incertair, French; incer- 
fus, Latin. / 
r. Doubtful ;not certainly known. Deubam. 
2. Doubtful; not having certain know- 


ledge. Tillotſon. 
3. Not ſure in conſequence, Pope. 
4. Not exact; not ſure. Dryden. 
5. Unſettled; nnregular. Hooker, 


UNCERTAINTY. /. 
1. Dubiouſneſs; want of knowledge. Der. 
2. Contingency; want of certainty. South. 
Something unknown. L' Eftrange. 
To UNCHA/IN. v. a. To free from chains. 
Prior. 
| UNCHA'NGEABL E. a. Immutable. Hooter. 
UNCHA'NGEABLENESS. /. Immutobility. 
Neroton. 


UNCHA/NGEABLY, 4, Immutably; with- 


out change. South, 
UNCHA' Ne GED. 2. 

1. Not altered. Taylor. 

2. Not aiterable. Dryden, Pope. 


UNCHA'NGING. a. Suffering no ation, 
To UNCHA'RGE. v. a. To retract an accufa- 
tion. a Shakfpeare. 
UNCHA'RITABLE. a. Contrary to charity; 
contrary to the univerſal love perſcribed by 
* chriſtianity. Deimnbam. Ad! Jon. 
TT RI FABLENESS. . Want of chari- 
Aiterbury. 
UNGHA/RITABLY. ad. In a manner contra- 
ry to charity Spenſer. Spratt. 

UNCHA'RY. a. Not wary ; not cautious, 
UNCHA'STE. a. Lewd; libidinous; not 
continent Sidney. Tay lor. 
UNCHA STITY. , Lewneſs; incontinence. 
Mood ard. Arbithnot. 
UN CHEE'RFU LNESS. ſ. Melancholy ; ; gloo- 
mineſs of temper. Addiſon. 
UNCHE'CKED. a. Unreftrained; not fluctu- 
- ated: Sbalſpeare. Milton. 
UNC{HE WED. a. Not maſticated Dryden. 
To UNCH LLD. v. 4 To deprive of children. 
Sbalſpeare. 

UNCHRT STIAN. 2. 

x. Contrary to the Rs of chriſtianity. Sow. 
2. Unconverted; infidel. 90 fer. 
UNCHRASTIANNESS. % Contrariety to 


- 


" chriſtianity. X. Charles. 
NCR CG MCISED. 4. Not eircumciſed; 
not a Jew. Cowley. 
UNC RCUMCTSION. £ Omiſſion of circum- 

ciſion Hammond. 
UNC!RCUMSCRUBED. a. Unbounded; un- 

kmited. 5 Adiifen. 
EUNCURCUMSPECT. 6. Not cautious; not 
9 Hayward, 
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UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL. «. Vnimportznt, 
UNCHVIL. A, [ incivil, French : 3 mncivitis, Lat. 
Unpohte ; not agreeable to the rules © 
nce, or comp! aiſance. 
UNCVUVILIZED. a. 
1. Not reclaimed from barbarity, Pate 
2. Coarſe; indecent. Al. © 
UNCIVILLY. ad. Uapolizdy ; not complet 
antly. vr, 
e ED. 3. Not purged; * pu- 
rified 2% 
To UNCLA'SP. 2. a. To open what is un 
with claſps. Shatſpeare. Tay. 
UNCLASSICK aà. Not claſſick. Pepe, 
U/NCLE. F. [oncle, French. } The father or 
mother's brother, Sb bear, 
UNCLE 7AN. /. 
1. Foul; dirty ; filthy. 
2. Not purific d by ritual Practices 
Foul with fin. Milton. Rogers, 
4 Lewd ; unchaſte. SH eare. Milton. 
UNCLE'ANLINESS. . Want of cleanlineſs; 
dirtineſs. Clarendin. 
UNCLEANTLY. a. 
I. Foul; filthy; naſty. Sha!ſpeare 
2 Indecent; unchaſte. Malis. 
UNCLEANNE8SS. /. 
I. Lewdneſs ; incontinence. Graunt, 
2, Want of cleanlineſs; naſtineſs. ler. 
3. Sin; wickedneſs. Exciie!, 
4. Want of ritual purity, 
UNCLE'ANSED. a. Not cleanſed. Bacon. 
To UNCLE'W. v. a. | from clezvw.] To undo 
any thing complicated. Shakſpeare. 
To UNCLE'NCH. v. 4. To open the cloſed 
hand. a Garth, 
UNCLITPPED. a. Whole; not cut. Lock. 
To UNCLO' ATH. v. fe To itrip ; to make 
naked. Raleigh, Allerbur). 
To UNCLO' G. l. . c 
I. To diſencumber; to exonerate. Sal. 
2. To ſet at liberty. Drydzn, 


ele- 


W bits, fit, 


Dryden. 


To UNCLOISTER. 2. a. To fet at large. 


Norris. 

To UN CLOSE: ». g. To open. Pepe. 
UNCLO' SED. a. Not ſeparated by encloſures 
Clarendin, 


UNCLO' UDED. 3. Free from clouds; clcar 
from obſcurity ; not darkened. Ramme. 
UNCLO'UDEDNESS. . Openneſs; ſreedom 
from gloom. Boyle. 
UNCLO'UDY. 4. Free from a cloud. 2 
To UNCLU'TCH:- v. 4. To open. D. ef Pich. 
To UNC OF. v. a. To pull the cap off. 4. 
To UN COIL. v. a. | from coil.] To open from 
being coiled or r wrapped one part upon an- 


othe r. 7 Derban. 
UNCOHINED. 2. Not coined. Lott, 
UNCOLLE'CTED. a. Not collected; not re- 
collectec. Frier. 


UNCO/LOURED. a. Not ſtained with any 
colour or die. Haren. 
UNCO/MBED. 4. Not parted or adjuſted by 
the comb. | Ra 
UNCO'MELINESS. J. Want of grace; 


of beauty. 8 1 — wn 


| grace. 
_ UNCO' MFORTABLE. a. 


1 — 


/MELY. a. Not comely; wanting 
NO Sidney. Clarendon, 


Fa 


1. Affording no comfort; gloomy ; diſmal ; 
miſerable. Hooker. Wake. 
2. Receiving no comfort ; melancholy. 
UNCO'MFORTABLENESS, J. Want of 
cheerfulnels. Taylor. 
UNCO'MMANDED. a. Not commanded. 
UNCO'MMON. 4. Not frequent; not oſten 
found or known. Addiſon. 
UNCO'MMONNESS. /. Infrequency. 4/52. 
UNCOMPA'CT. a. Not compact; not cloſely 
cohering. "Addiſon. 
UNCOMMU'/NICATED. a. Not commu- 
nicated. - Hooker. 


* UNCO'MPANIED. a. Having no companion. 


UNCOMPA'SSIONATE. a. Having no pity. 

UNCOMPE'LLED. @. Free from compulſion. 

Boyle. Pope. 

UNCOMPLAISA'NT. a. Not civil. Locle. 

UN COMPLETE. a. Not perfect; not finiſh- 

ed. 8 7, Pope. 
UNCOMPO'UNDED. a. ; 

1. Simple; not mixed. 
2. Simple; not intricate, 
UNCOMPREHE'NSIVE. a. 

1. Unable to comprehend. | 

2. In Shakſpenre it ſeems to ſignify incompre- 

benfeble. 

UNCOMPRE'SSED. a. Free from compreſ- 
ſion, Boyle. 
UPNCONCE/IVABLE. a. Not to be under- 
ſtood; not to be comprehended by the mind. 
UNCONCEIVABLNESS. /. Incomprehen- 
ſibility. Loc ke. 
UNCONCETVED. . Not thought; not im- 
agined. . Cres cb. 
UNCONCE/RN. /. Negligence; want of in- 
tereſt; freedom from anxiety; freedom 


Newton. 
Hammond. 


from perturbation. . Swift. 
UNCONCE'RNED. a. 5 
1. Having no intereſt. Taylor. 


2. Not anxious; not diſturbed; not affet- 
ed. | Denham. Rogers. 
UNCONCE/RNEDLY. ad. Without intereſt 
or affection; without anxiety. Bentley. 
UNCONCE/RNEDNESS. /. Freedom from 
anxiety or perturbation. | South. 
UNCONCE'RNING. a. Not intereſting ; not 
affecting. Adiiſon. 


UN CON CERNMENT. /. The ſtate of having 


no ſhare. South. 
UNCONCLU'/DENT. J a. Not deciſive; in- 
UNCONCLU/DING. ferring no plain or 


certain concluſion, Hale. Locke. 
UNCONCLU DINGNESS. . Quality of being 


unconcluding. Boyle. 


UNCONCO'CTED. 3. Not digeſted ; not 


matured. Brown. 


UNCONDVTIONAL.. 2. Abſolute; not li- 


mited by any terms. 
UNCONFUNABLE. a. Unbounded. 
UNCONFINED. a. 


1. Free from reſtraint. 


Dryden , 
Shakſp. 


| N 33 
* Having no limits; unbounded, Spectator, 


UNC 


UNCONFUVRMED. a. 
1. Not fortified by reſolution ; not ſtrength- 


encd; raw; weak. Daniel. 
2. Not ſtrengthencd by additional teſtimo- 
ay. Milton.” 
3. Not ſettled in the church by the rite of 
confirmation. | 
UNCONFO'RM. a. Unlike; diſſimilar; not 
analogous, | Milton. 
UNCONFORMABLE. 2. Inconſiſtent ; not 
conforming. Watts. 
UNCONFO'RMITY. / [ncongruity; incon- 
ſiſtency. South, 
UNCONEFU'SED. a. Diſtinct; free from con- 
fuſion. Locke. 
UNCONFU'SEDLY. ad. Without confuſion. 
UNCONFU'TABLE. a. Irrefragable; not to 
be convicted of errour. Spratt. 
UNCO'NJUGAL. a. Not conſiſtent with ma- 
trimonial faith; not befitting a wife or huf- 
band. Milton. 
UNCONNE'CTED. 4. Not coherent ; not 
joined by proper tranſitions or dependence 
of parts; lax; looſe; vague. Watts. 
UNCONNYVING. 4. Not forbearing penal 
notice. Milton. 
UNCO'NQUER ABLE. a. Not to be ſubdued; 
inſuperable; not to be overcome; invinci- ' 
ble. Pope. 
UNCO'NQUERABLY. ad. Invincibly; in- 


ſuperably. Pape. 
UNCO'NQUERED,. 2. 

1. Not ſubdued; not overcome. Denham. 

4 Inſuperable ; invincible, . Sidney. 


UNCO/NSCIONAB!E. a, | 
I. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or, 
expectation, L'* Eflranges' 
2. Forming unreaſonable expeRation. Dryd. 
3. Fnormous; vat. A low word. Malton. 
4. Not guided or influenced by conſcience.” 

| - South, 

UNCO/NSCIONABLY,. ad. Unreaſonably. 

UNCO/NSCIOUS. a. 

I. Having no mental perception. Blaclm. 
2. Unacquainted ; unknowing. Pope. 

UNCO'NSECRATED. à. Not dedicated; not 
devoted, South, 

UNCONSENTED. #&. Not yielded. Wale. 

UNCONSPUDERED. a. Not conſidered; not 
attended to. Browns 

UNCO/NSONANT. a. Incongruous; unfit; 
inconſiſtent. Hooker. 

UNCO/NSTANT. . | inconflont, French; in- 
conſt ins, 2 Fickle; not ſteady; change- 
able; mutabke. Hay. 

UNCONSTRAINED. a. Free from compul- 

ion. | 

UNCONSTRAVNT. / Freedom from con- 
ſtraints eaſe. | Felton. 

UN CONSULTING. a. [ inconſullus, Latin. ] 
Heady; raſh ; improvident ; imprudent, 

: a Sidney. 

UNCONSU/MED. 2. Not waſted; not de- 
ſtroyed by any waſting power. Milton. 

UNCONSU/MMATE. a. Not conſummated. 

UNCONTE/MNED. a. Not deſpiſcd. Soak, 
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UNC 


” UNXCONTE'NTED. a. Not contented ; not 
| ſatisfied. Dryden. 
UNCONTENTINGNESS. , Want of power 
to ſaticly. Boyle. 
UNCONTTCSTAPLE. a. Indiſputable; not 
controvertihle. Locke. 
UNCONTE'STED. @a. Not. diſputable; evi- 
dent. Blackmore. 
UNCONTRITTE. a. Not religiouſly penitent. 
1 ammond. 
UNCONTROVEF RTED. a. Not diſputed ; 
not liable to debate. Glanville. 
UNCONTRO'U LAH LE. 2. 
1. Reſiſtloſa; powerful beyond oppoſition. 
: \\7 tort. 
2. Indifpntable ; irrefragable. Howard, 
UNCONTRO'ULABLY. ud. 
I. Without poſlibility of oppolition. 
2. Without danger of refutatiou. 
UNCONTRU/ULED. 2. 
1. Unreſiſted; unoppoſed; not to be over- 
ruled. Philips 
2. Not convinced; not reſuted. HFoward. 
UNCONTRO'ULEDLY. ad. Without con- 
troul; without oppoſition. Decay of Piety. 
UNCONVE'RSABi E g. Not ſuitable to 
converlation ©: not ſocial. Rogers. 
UNCONY -RTED. 2. 
x. Not perſuaded of the truth of chriſtiani- 
p | Rogers. 
2. Not religious; not yet reduced to live a 
holy life 
To UNCO'RD. v. a. To looſe a thing bound 
with cords. 2 
UNCOKRE'CTED. @ accurate; not po- 
lied to exactneſs. Dryden, 
UNCORRU/PT. 2. Honeſt ; upright ; not 
tainted with wickedneſs; not influenced by 
iniquitous intereſt. Hooker. 


UNCORRU/PTED. 4. Not vitiated ; not de- 


Brown. 


praved. Locke. 

To UN COVER. v. 4. 
I. To diveſt of a covering. Locke, 
23. To deprive of clothes. Shatſpeare, 
Prior, 


3. To lirip of the root. 
4. To ſhow openly; to ſtrip of a veil, or 
concealment. Milton. 
5. To bare the head, as in the preſence of 
a'ſtwpcriour. | Shakſpeare. 
UNCO/UNSELLAPLE V. Not to be adviſed. 
UNCO'/UNTABL# «@. Innumerable. Raleigh. 
UNCO'/UNTERLFEIT, @, Genuine; not fpu- 
rious. Spratt. 
To UNCO'UPLE. v. 4. Te looſe dogs from 
their couples, Shatſpeare. Dryden, 
UNCO/URT# OUS. 4. Uncivil; unpalite, 
UNCO'URTLINESS. / Unſuitableneſs of 
manners to a court, Aldi ſon. 
UNCO'URTLY. 3. Inclegant of manners; 
uncivil. q Sroift, 
UNCYUTH, a. ¶uncuð, Sax. ] Odd; ſtrange; 
prinfual. - | at” ex Haker. 
UNCO'UTHNESSs /. Oddneſs; ffrangenel(s. 
2 UNCREA'TE. v. 4. To annihilate; to 
reduce to nothing; to deprive of exiftence, 
a Milian. Pope. 


UND 


UNCREA'TED. a. 
1. Not yet created. Mil 
* . & a — 491. 
2. | incree, Fr. Not produced by creation. 
2 Blackmyre. J. act 0 
UNCREDITABLENESS, /. Want of repaiar 
: tion. 2 ; Decay of Pinty, 
U NY ROPPED. a. Not cropped ; not gather. 
ed. : Milton, 
UNCRO'SSED. a. Uncancelled. 82 e 
UNCRO UO ED. . Not ſtraitened by wait of 
; room, | Aldi, 
20 UNCROAMWN, v. 2. To deprive of a 
crown; to deprive of ſovereignty, Dryden, 
UNCTIION. / | undticn, Erench.] Sn ons 


1, lhe act of anointing. Hooker, 
2. Ungent; ointment. Dryden, 


3. The act of anointing medically. 75. 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive. Shak, 
$. The rite of anointing in the Jalt hours. 
6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 
UNCTUOSITY, / | from @Ketuous. | Fatnels; 
Ollinets. 3 
U NCTUOUS. 4. Fat; clammy; oily, Sal. 
U'NCTUOUSNESS. /. Tatneſs; oilineks; 
clammineſs; greaſineſs. Hoyle. 
UNCU'LLED. . Not gathered. Milton, 
UNCU'LPABLE. a. Not blameable. Hooker, 
UNCU/LTIVATED. « [1reultus, Latin. 
I. Not cultivated; not improved by tillage. 
2. Not inſtructed; not civilized. Arn. 
UNC!/MBERED. 4. Not burdened; not 
embarraſled, Dryden, 
UNCU/RBABLE. a. That cannot be curbed, 
or checked. Shalſpeare, 
UNCU'RBED. a. Licentious; not reftrained, 
To UNCURL. v. a. To loole from ringlets, or 
con volutions. Dryden. 
J UNCU/RL. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 


 UNCU/RRENT,. @. Not current; not pulling 


in common payment. Sha#ſpearc, 
To UNCU/RSE. v. 4. To free from any exe- 
eration. Shaſpearce 
UNCUT. 2. Not cut. Waller, 
To UNDA'M, v. a. To open; to free from 
che reſtraint of mounds, Dryden, 
UNDA'MAGED. a. Not made worſe ; not 
impuired. Philips 
UN UAY/UNTED., a. Unſubdued by fear; not 


deprefled. Shakſpeare, Dryden, 
UND 4/UNTEDLY. ad. Boldly; intrepidly; 
without fcar. South, 
UNDA'ZZ BED. a. Not dimmed, or con- 
fuſed by ſplendour. Boyle. 
To UNDE AF. v. a. Lo free from deatnels, 
Shak ſpears 
UNDEBA/UCHED. a. Not corrupted by de- 
bau ch C EY > I Dryden. 


UNDE'CAGON. /J/. | from wm:dcctmr, Latin, and 
vis, Gr.] A figure of eleven angles or 
tides. 


NECA VINO. 4. Not ſuffering dininution 


or deciention. Blachmore, 
UNDECA'YED. . Not Fable to be dine 
nithed. : _ 
Ta UNDECETVE. , 4. To ſet free from ths 


inf} nene of a fatlzc Yo 905 p. 
5 . 
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UND 


RCE!VABLE..a. Not liable to deceive, 
UubrcE ED a, Not clieated; not impoſ- 
Dryden. 


ed on. : 
UNDECIDED. @. Not determined; not ſet- 


tled. Roſcommon, 
UNDECI'SIVE. a. Not deciſive ; not conclu- 

five. _ | Glanville. 
4% UNDE CK. v. a. To deprive of orna- 

ments. Shatſpeare. 
UNDE/CKED. a. Not adorned; not embelliſh- 

ed. | Milton. 
UNDECLINED. a. 


1. Not grammatically varied by termina- 
tion. 


right way. Sandys. 
UNDE/DICA TED. a. 

1, Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 

2. Nor inſcribed to a patren. Boyle. 


UNDEE/DED, a. Not ſignalized by action. S). 
UNDEFA CED. a. Not depri ved of its form; 
not disfigured. Granville, 
UNDEEK/ASIBLE. a. Not defeaſthle ; not to 
be vacated or annulled. 
UNDEFVED. 4. Not ſet at defiance; not 
challenged. | Spenſer. Dryden. 
UNDEF}/LED. a. Not polluted ; not vitiated; 
not corrupted. Wileman. Milton. 
UNDEFVNABLE. a. Not to be marked out, 
or circumſcribed by a definition, Locke. 
UNDEFI'NED. @. Not circumſcribed, or ex- 


plained by a definition. \ Locke. 
UNDEFO'RMED. . Not deformed; not 

disſigured. | Pope. 
UNDELFBERATED, a. Not carefully conſi- 

dered. Clarendon. 


UNDELVGHTED., 2. Not pleaſed ; not touch- 
ed with pleaſure. Ali lien. 
UNDEL|GHTFUL. a. Not giving e 
: larendon. 
UNDEMO'LISHED. a. Not razed; not 
thrown down. ' Philips. 
UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. a. Not capable of 
fuller evidence. g Jieoler. 
UNDENYABLE. a. Such as cannot be gain- 
ſaid, % a - Sidney. 
UNDENTABILN, ad. Sa pla nly as to admit 
no contradichion. N n. 
UNDEPLGRED. a. Not lamented. Dryden. 
UNDEPRAWED. a. Not corrupted. (any. 
UNDEPRVVED. a. Not diveſted by authori- 
ty; not ſt; ipped of any poſſeſſion. Dryden, 
UNDER, prepoſition. | undar, Gothick; unden, 
Saxon; ander, Dutch. 


1. Ina ſtate of tubjection to; ve are al un- 


der the king. Dryden. 
3- In the fate of pupilage to; 7 Audied un- 
der one Wentworth Denham. 


3. Beneath, ſo as to be covered or hidden; 
bis dagger wwas under his clout, Dryden. 
4. Below in place; not above: the parlour 
is under „he chamber. Sidney. Bacon. 
$. In a leſs degree than: be added under bis 
natural firenpth, Hooker. Dryden. 
.6, For leſs thay : it was ſold under the price. 
EY Kay, 


* 


2. Not deviating; not turned from the 


prelent diſpoſition, 


UND 


7. Leſs than; below: nothing under royalty 


contented him, | South. Collier. 
8. By the ſhow of: he eſcaped under the ap 
fearance { 4 meſſenger. Shal ſpeare. Baker. 
9. With leis than; he Tvould not [peak under 
ten pornds. v7Ivft. 
10. in the ſtate of inferiority to; noting 
rank or order of precedence: @ /jſcaunt is 
under an Earl, Addiſon, 
iT. In a ſtate of being loaded with: be. 
Juints under bis load. Shakſpeare. 
12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubje&tivn 
to: the criminal was under the laſh. Addiſon, 
I;. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 
overborne : T was under great anxicty. Popes 
14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 
by : be ads under legal refiraints, Locke, 
15. Ina ſtate of depreſſion or dejeQion by: 
$7 under his father's influence, yhakſprares 
16, In the ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed : he 
Was known under another name. Lale. 
17. ln the ſtate of: Je may do ⁊vell under his 
_ Steift, 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; not- 
ing time: be is under /iſteen, Spenſer. 
Ig. Repreſented by: it appeared under @ 
fair form. Addiſon. 
20. In a ſlate of protection: under your 
direction I am ſafe. Collier. 
21. With relpe&t to: it is mentioned under 
txvo beads. Telton. 
22. Atteſted by: I gave it under my hands. 
Locke. 
23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of at 
this was under conſideration. Addiſon. 
24. In the next ſtage of ſubordination ; 
their hopes were in him under the general. 
Loc be. 
25. In a ſtate of relation that claims protec» 
tion: be b under his uncle's care. 
U N DER. ad. 
I. In a ſtate of ſubjection. 2 Chronicles. 
2. I.cl5: oy nay to over Or more. Addiſon, 
3. It has a fignification reſembling that of 
an adjective; inferiour; ſubject; ſubordi- 
nate. Shalſpeare. 
UNDERA'/CTION. , Subordinate action; 
action not eſſential to the main ſtory. Dryd. 
To UNDERBE'AR. v. a. [under and bear, | 
1. To ſupport; to endure. Sbakſpeare. 
2. Toline; to guard. Shaljpeare. 
UNDERBEA'RER. /. | wnder and bearer] In 
funerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight of 
the bh. dy, diſtin from thoſe who are bear- 
eis of ceremony. 
To UNDERB{D. v a. | under and bid.] To 
offer for any thing leſs than its worth, 
UNDERCLE KK. /. | under and clerks] A 
clerk ſubordinate to the principal clerk. 


Swift, 

To UNDERDO.. o. . [ under and do. 
1. To act below one's abilities. Ben Jonſon. 
2. T6 do leſs than is requiſite. Grew. 
UNDERFA'CTION. / | under and faction. 
Subordinate faction; ſubdiviſion of a face 
on. 
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UNDERFE'LLOW. / C under and fellow.) & 
mean man; a ſorry wretch. Sidney. 
UNDERFVLLING. /. | under and fl. | Lower 
art of an edifice. Re Wotton, 

To UNDERFOYNG. v. a. under and Fangan, 
Saxon ] To take in hand. Spenſer. 
To UNDERFURNISH. v. a. Funder and 
furnif5. | To ſupply with leſs than enough. 


| Golfer. 
7 UNDERGTRD. »&. a. [ under and pgird. ] To 
bind round the bottom. Aets. 


To UNDERGO. v. a. [nder and go. ] 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain; to endure evil. 
; ö ; Dryden. 
2. To ſupport; to hazard. Not uſed. Shak. 


3. To ſuſtain ; to be the bearer of; to poſ- 


Teſs. Not uſed. Shal{peare. 
4. To ſuſtain; to endure without fainting. 


| Shabſpeare. 
5. To paſs through. Burnet, Ar buthaot. 
6. To he ſubject to. Sal peare. 


UNDERGROUND. . C under and ground. ] 
Subterrancous ſpace. Milton. 
UNDERGRO'WTH. /. | wnder and grozoth.] 
That which grows under the tall wood. Miit. 
UNDER HAND. ad. inet and Band. 
I. By means not apparent; ſecretly. Moos. 
2. Clandeſtinely ; with fraudulent fecrecy, 


Sidney. S rost. 


UNDERHA'/ND. a. Secret; clandeſtine; fly. 
Th | | Sha! ſheare. Addifon. 


UNDER LA'BOURER. /. [under and /2borrer.] | 


A ſubordinate workman. Wiltins. 


UNDERFVED. a. | from derived. ] Not bor- 


To UNDERLA'Y. v. a. [under and lay. ] IS* 


ſtrengthen by ſomething laid under. 
UNDER LEAF. / | under and leaf. | A ſpecies 
of apple. ; | Mortimer. 
To UNDERLINE. . a. | under and line. To 
mark with lines below the words. Wotton. 
U'NDERLING. from der.] An inferiour 
agent; a ſorry mean fellow. Sidney. 
'Ts UNDERMINE. v. a. under and 3 
. To dig cavities under any thing, ſo that 
it may fall or be blown up; to ſap. Pope. 
2. 'To excavate under. Aldi ſon. 
To injure by clandeſtine means. Locle. 
UNDERMTNER. /. | from undermine. ] 


T. He that ſaps; he that digs away the ſup- 


port. | Bacon, 

2. A clandeſtine enemy. - 

U/NDER MOST. a. 

I. Loweſt in place. 6 Boyle. 
2. Loweſt in {tate or condition. Atterbury. 
UNDERNE'ATH. ad. | compounded from 
under and neath.] In the lower place; be- 
low ; under; beneath. Addiſon. 
UNDERNE'A'TH. prep. Under. Sandys. 
_ UNDEROFFICER. / | under and officer. ] An 
inferiour officer ; one in ſubordinate au- 
thority. | | Ayliffe. 
UNDE'ROGATORY. a. Not derogatory. 


; Boyle. 
U/NDERPART. /. [under and part.] Subor- 
dinate, or eſſential part. Dryden, 


— 


South. - 


UNDERPE'/TT ICOAT: of; [ under and belli. 
| coat. The petticoat worn next the body. 


3 hectalor. 


To UNDERPIN. v. a. [ wnder and Fin. To 
Prop; to ſupport. Hats 
UNDERPLOT. / [under and ph ; 
T. A ſeries of events proceeding collater. 
ally with the main ſtory of a play, and ſub- 
ſervient to it. | 


} L . 

2. Acclandeſtine ſcheme. 44 
To UNDER YRA ISE. v. 4. Candi ind 
raiſe. ] To praiſe below deſert. Dryden, 


To UNDERPRYZE. v. 1. under and prize.] 
Io value at leſs than the Worth. Sh15ſpeare 
To UNDERPRO'P. v. 2. [under and prop.] 
- To ſupport ; to ſuſtain. Bacin K 
UNDERPROPO'RTIONED. 2. [n+ and 
}roportion. | Having too little proportion. (al. 
"UNDERPU'LLER. if. Lander und pulley, Un- 
feriour or ſult ordinate puller. Clin. 
To UNDERRA'TE. v. a. [under and rate. 
To rate too low. 
UNDERRA”TE. f. from the verb.] A price 
leſs than is uſual.  Dryda, 
To UNDERSA'Y. v. „. [under and h. To 
ſay by way of derogatian. Sven/er, 
UNUERSE'CRETARY. / [under and ficres 
tary. ] An inferiour or ſubordinate ſecre- 
tary. g Bacsn, 
To UNDERSELLI.. ». a. under and ſell. To 
defeat, by ſelling for leſs; to fell cheaper 
than another. Child, 
UNDERSE'RVANT. / [ vnder and ſervant.) 
A ſervant of the lower claſs. Grete. 
'To U'NDERSET. v. a. [ under and t.] Tb 
Prop; to ſupport. Bacon. 
UNDERSE'TTER. /. from under ſet. Prop; 
pedeſtal to ſupport. I Kingy, 
UNDERSE'TTING. /. from underſet. Low- 
er part; pedeſtal. Mellon. 
UNDERSHERIFE. , C »nder and ſperi t.] The 
deputy of the ſheritk. Cleveland, 
UNDERSHE'RRIFRY. / from underſceriſt. 
The buſineſs or office of an underſheriff. 
| Barn, 
UNDERSHO'T. part. a. [ undev and Het.) 
Moved by water paſſing under it. Carew. 
UNDERSO'NG. /. | under and ſong.] Chorus; 
burden of a ſong. Sßenſer. Dryden, 
To UNDERSTA ND. v. a. preterite ander- 
god. | unde andan, Saxon. | 
- _ ee dere! fully; to have know- 
ledge of ; to know. Dryden, 


2. To know the meaning of; to be able to 
interpret. Milton, 
3- To ſuppoſe to mean. Locke, 


4. To conceive the meaning. Stillinsfleth, 


To UNDERSTAND. v. 2. 
.1, To have uſe of the intellectual faculties; 
to be an intelligent conſcious being. Chron 
2, To be informed. Nehemiah, 
3. To have learned. Miluun. 

UNDERSTA/NDING. F. [from underfand. | 
1. Intellectual powers; facu'tics of t : 
mind; eſpecially thoſe of knowledge an 
judgment, | Davies 


2. Skill; 
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a Skill; exact comprehenſion, — Sift, 
z. Intelligence; terms of commun!carion. 
Clarendon. 
UNDERSTANDING . Knowing; ſkilful. 47. 
UNDERSTA/NDINGLY. ad. | from under- 
and} With knowledge. Milton. 
UNDERSTOOD. The pret. and part. paſiive 
- underfland, * N 
UNDERSTR A'PPER. / [ under and ferap. A 
tty fellow; an inferiour agent. Sz. 
4 UNDERTA KE. v. a. pret. andirtech; 
part. paff. wndertalen. L under /ungen, Gern 4 
I. To attempt; to engage in. Roſcommon. 
2. To aſſume a character. Not uſed. Shak, 
3. To engage with; to attack. alſpeare. 
4. To have the charge of. Sha?peare. 
% UNDERTA/KE. v. 2. | 
1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. Milt. 
2. To venture; to hazard, Shatfpeare. 
3. To promiſe; to ſtand bound to ſome 
condition. | | VF oodward, 
UNDFRTA\KER, F. [from wnter ta! 6.4 
7. Oye who engages in projects and af- 
fairs. x Clarendon, 
2. One who engages to build for another at 
a certain price. Sev3ft. 
3. One who manages funerals. Young, 
UNDERTA'KING. /. from undertale. At- 
tempt; entcrprize; engagement. Naleigb. 
UNDERTE'NAN'F. / A tecondary tenant; 
one who holds ſrom him that holds from 
the owaer ; Dawes. 
UNDERTOO'K. Preterite of undertal-. 
UNDERV a LUA'TION., /. [ under and valre. 
Kate not equal to the worth. _ Wotton. 
7: UNDERV A'LUE:. 2. | wnder and g alue. 
T. To rate low; to eſteem lightly ; to treat 
2s of little worth. A tterbury. 
2. To depreſs; to make low in eſtimation ; 
to deſpiſe. . | Dryden. Aulliſon. 
UNDERVA'LUE. /. from the verb. | Low 
rate; vile price. Temple. 
UNDERVA'LUER. /. | from «zd:ro2/ze. | One 
who eſteems lightly. ' Valton. 
UNDERWENT. Preterite of undergo. 
UNDERWOOD. /, under and 044. | The 
low trees that.grow among the timber. 
— | Mortimer. 
U'NDERWORK. . [under and toort. Subor- 
dinate buſineſs; petty affairs. Ad! on. 
To UNDERWORK. ». a. preterite and par- 
ticiple paſſ. under bor ted or underwwrought, 
I. To'deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures. Sh. 
2. To labour leſs than enough. © Dryden. 
UNDERWO'RKMAN. under and c- 
man.] An inferiour or ſubordinate labourer, 
| | Swift. 
To UNDERWRPYTE. ». a. Tunder and write. | 
To write nnder ſomething elſe. / Sidney. 
UNDERWRY TER , | from undertorite ] An 
inſurer; ſo called from writing his name un- 
der the conditions, | 
UNDESCRVBED. a. Not deſcribed. Cor. 
UNDESCRTED. a. Not ſeen; unſcen ; undiſ- 
covered. | . 
VW ESE RVED. a, ; 


UND 


t. Not merited; not obtained by merit. S. 


2. Not incurred hy fault. Addi ſan. 
UNDESF'RVEDLY. ad. Without deſert, 
whether of good or ill. Dryden. 


UNDESERVER. / One of no merit. Sha#. 


- UNDESERVING. 4. 


T. Not having merit ;not having any worth, 
DS NE Aldiſou. EAlterburys 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage 
or hurt. Sidney. Pope. 
UNDYSUVGNED. 4. Not intended ; not pur 
poſed. 
UNDESVGNING. @. 
1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. Blackm, 
2. Having no artful or fraudulent ſchemes? 
ſincere, South, 
UNDYSURABLE. à. Not to be withed ; not 
pleaſing. [ittons 
UNDESURING, a. Negligent; not wiſhing.” 
UNDESTRO/YABLE: 4, Indeſtructible; not 
ſuſceptive of deſtruction. Be, 
UNDETERMINABLE. 4. Impoſſible to be 
decided Mollox. 
UNDETERMINATE. a. | 
1. Not ſettled; not decided; contingent; re- 


* 7 N 
South, Blackmore, 


gularly indeterminate. South, 
2. Not fixed. | More. 
UNDETERMINATENESS, 
UNDETERMINA”TION, þ J 

I. Uncertainty ; indeciſion. Hales 


2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or invincibly 


directed. More. 
UNTETERMINED. a. 2 
I. Unſettled; undecided. Locke. Milton, 
2. Not limited ; not regulated. Hale. 


UNDIAPHA/NOUS. 4. Not pellucid; not 
tranſparent. 1 Boyle. 
UND. The preterite of unds. | 
UNDIGE/STED, a: Not concocted; not ſubs 
dued by the ſtomach. Denham, 
UN DFGET. preterite. Put off. Spenſer. 
UNDI{YMPYUNISHED. g. Not impaired; not leſ- 
ſened. : King Charles. Addifons 
UNDIPPED. a. Not dipped; uot plunzed. Dry, 
UNDIRECTED. a. Not directed. Blackmozes 
UNDISCE'RNED. a. Not obſerved; not dif- 
covered ; not deicried. Brown. Drydeng 
UNDISCE'RNEDLY. ad. So as to be undiſca- 
vered 
UNDISCE'RNIBLE. a. Not to be diſcerned; 
inviſible. | Sha#ſpeare.' Rogers. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLY, ad. Invilibly ; imper- 
ceptibly. 
UNDISCE'RNING. a. Tnjudicious; incapable 
of making due diſtinction. Donne. 
UNDI'SC|PLINED. 4. 
1. Not ſubdued to regularity and order. 
Taylor. 
2. Untaught; uninſtructed. King Charles. 
UNDISCO'RDING. a. Agreeing. © Million. 
UNDISCO'VERABLE. 3. Not to be found 


 UNDISCO'VERED. a. Not ſeen; not deſcried; 


unknown. Sidney. Drydeu. 
UNDISCREE'T. a. Not wiſe; imprudent. 
UNDISGUT'SED a. Open; artleſs; plain. 
UNDISs 


Doyle. 


South, - 
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UNDISMA'YED. a. Not diſcouraged; not de- UNDOU'BTING. 1 Admitting no doubt U? 


preſſed with fear. Milton. UNDRE'ADED. à. Not feared. Xl 
UNDISOBLI'GING. 3. Inoffenſi ve. Broome. UNDREAMED. a. Not thought on Frog . 
UN DISPO SED. a. Not beſtowed. Swift. To UNDRE'SS. 2. 4 [from dreſs.) 1 . 
UNDISPU'TED. a. Incontrovertible; evident. I. To divelt of clothes; to ſirip. Sue /: b; 
UNDISSE'MBLED. a. . | 2. To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire a 
1 2 Wer 2 % ED. . 6 oltentation. hs UN 
2. Honeſt ; not feigned.  Atteriury. UNDRESSS. /. A looſe or neglige g | 
UNDFSSIPATE*', Noe ſcattered ; not 4. UNDRE'SSED. a. - ON 1 
perſed. a Boyle. I. Not regulated. "Blends c 
UNDISSO' LVING. a. Never melting. Addiſon. 2. Not prepared for iſs, 4 | UN 
UNDISTE'MPERED. a. ; UNDRO'SSY. a. Free from recrement. Plilits, UN 
I. Free from diſeaſe. UNDU*/BITABLE. a. Not admittin FI: th UN 
2. Free from perturbation. Temple. unqueſtionable. s i | 
UNDISTINGUISHABLE. g. UNDUE. a. [ inde, French. = UN 
1. Not to be diſtinctly ſeen. Rogers. 1. Not right; not legal. | ER UN 
2. Not to be known by any peculiar proper- 2. Not agreeable to duty, Aller buy UN 
ty. L Locke. ,UNDULTARY. a. | from wndulo, Latin. Play. I 
„ UNDISTINGUISHED?. . ä ing like waves; playing with intermilions 2, 
I. * Jag out ſo as to be known on | . Brown, 
esch other. tete. To UNDULATE. v. #. [from undulo, Latin. IN 
2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than contuſesly ; To drive backward 10 8 bb port _ 
not ſeparately and plain'y deſcribed. Dry2. play as waves. Holder 2 
3. Not plainly diſcerned. Swift. To U'NDULATE. v. n. To play as wayes in 3. 
4. Admitting nothing between; having no curls. Pepe, a4 
intervenient ſpace. Shatſpeere., UNDULA'TION. /. {from unduate.] Waving 4. 
5. Not marked by any particular property. motion. Holder. * 
| | Lenbam. U'NDULATORY. /. [fro . ( 
6. Not treated with any particular reſpect. in the manner of gg ps OY * 
| Pope. UNDU'LY. ad. Not j ? 
ENDISTINGUISHING. e, Making nodiffir- to duty. eee = 
dance. 7 Addijon. UNDU'TEOUS. a. Not performing zirre- 
UNDISTRA/CTED. 3. Not perplexed by — verent; >" © 2 . ti 2 * 
'L trariety of thought or delires. Hoyle. UNDU'/TIFUL. @. Not obedient ; not reve- UNE 
UNDISTRA'CTEDLY.. a. \ ithout diſtur- rent. Tillotſon, ing 
banee from contrariety of ſentiments. Bayle. UNDUTiFULLY. a. Not according to duty. UNE 
UNULISTRA'/CTEDNESS. / Freedom from | Bryan. UNE 
interruption by different thoughts. Boyle. UNDU'TIFULNESS. / Want of reſpec; ir- 
UNDISTU'RBED. ea. | reverence ;: diſobedience. Spenſer, UNE 
1. Free from perturbation ; calm; tranquil; UND Y'ING. a. Not deitroycd; not periſhing. I, 
placid. 5 Aiterbury. Milton. 2. 
2. Not interrupted by any-hindrance or mo- UNEARNED. 3. Not obtained by labour or UNE 
leſtation. 5 F Dryden. merit. Philips. UNE 
3. Not agitated. Dr den. UNE ARTHED. a. Driven from the den in ab! 
- UNDISTVU'RBEDLY. ad. Calmly ; peacefully. the ground. Thom(on, UNE 
| - UNDIVVDABLE. a. Not ſeparable ; not ſnſw UNE ASILY. ad. Not withont pain. 7. i!latfon, def 
| ceptible of diviſion. Shakjpcare. UNE ASI& ESS. / Trouble; perplexity; [tate UNE' 
UNXDIVIDED. a. Unbroken; whole; not of diſquiet. - Rogeriy 1. 
| parted. | Taylor. Pope. UNE'ASY. a. con 
| UNDIVU'LGED. a. Secret; not promulgated. 1. Pairful; giving diſturbance, Tay. 2. 
| : | ; Shak Heure. 2. Diſturbed; not at calc. Tllotſon, UNEs 
BB To UNDO... v. a. preterite wndid; participle 3. Conſtraining; cramping. Feſcommor. UNE: 
| . \ alhve undone. ; | 4. Conſtrained ; not diſengaged. Locle. | 
| x. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. Zayze.. 5. Peevilh ; difficult to plealc. Addiſon, * 
| 2. To looſe; to open what is ſhut or faſten- 6. Difficult. Out of uſe. Shakſpeare. ſen! 
| ed; to unravel; : Sidney. UNE ATH. ad. from cath, eaS, Saxon, ealy.] UNE/ 
| 3. To change any thing done to its former 1. Not calily. Out of uſe. Shalfyeares I, 
Mate ; to recal, or annul any action. Zooker. 2. It ſeems in Sener to ſignify the ſame as 
FF 'UNDOING. a. Ruining ; deitructive. South. Gencath. - TE 2. 
| 'UNDOTNG. / Ruin; deſtruction; fatal miſ- UNE DIF IING. a. Not improving in good 1 
chief. Rowe. life. | Atterbury, UNE 
| UNDO'NE. a. UNE/L.IGIBLE. a. Not proper to be choſen. evit 
| I. Not done; not performed. Clarehdon. UNE MPLO!YED, @. J UNE) 
2. Ruined; brought to deſtrution.  G/enw. I. Not buſy ;- at leiſure; idle. ' Milton, fore 
UNDO'UBTEDLY. as. Iudubitably; without 2. Not engaged in an particular . UNE) 
Dryden, pot 


queſtion z3 without doubt. Tilialjon, - bog 
| © — INE. ? 
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UNENDO/WED. a. Not inveſted ; not graced. 


Clarendun. 

UNENGA'GED. a. Not engaged; not appro- 
priated. ; , Swift. 
UNENJO'YED. a. Not obtained; not poſſeſſ- 
od. Dryden. 
UNEN[O'YING. a. Not uſing; having no 
| Creech. 


fruition. 
UNENLA'RGED. @. Not enlarged ; narrow; 
contracted. Watts. 
UNENLI/GHTENED a. Not illuminated. Az. 
UNENSLA'VED. a. Free; not enthralled. Ad. 
UNENTER TAINING. u. Giving no delight; 
iving no entertainment. | Pope. 
UNENTO'/MBBED. a. Unburied. Dryden. 
- UNENVIED. @. Exempt from envy. Bacon. 
' UNE'QUABLE. a. | 
1, Different from itſelf ; diverſe. Bentley. 
2. Not to be equalled; not to be paralleled. 
| 8 Boyle. 
UNE'QUAL. a. | inequalis, Latin. ] 
1. Not even. Shulſpeare. Dryden. 
2. Not equal; inferiour. Avrbuthnot. 
3. Partial; not beſtowing on both the ſame 


advantages. Denham. 
4. Diſproportionate; ill matched. Pope. 
Not regular; not uniform. Dryden. 


UNE'QUALABLE. g. Not to be equalled; not 
to be paralleled. Hoyle. 
UNEQUALLED. a. Unparalleled ; unrivalled 
in excellence. Boyle. Roſcommon. 
UNE'QUALLY. ad. In different degrees; in 
diſproportion one to the other, Pope. 
UNEQUALNESS. /. Incquality ; ſtate of be- 
ing unequal. 
UNE'QUETABLE. a. Not impartial ; ot juſt, 
UNE'RRABLENESS. /. Incapacity of errour. 
| Decay of Picty. 
UNERRING. a. [innerans, Latin. ] 
1, Commiting no miſtake. Rogers. 
2. Incapable of failure; certain. Denham. 
UNERRINGLY. ad. Without miſtake. 
UNESCHE'WABLE. a. Inevitable ; unavoid- 
able ; not to be eſcaped. Carew. 
UNESPPED. @. Not ſeen; undiſcovered ; un- 
deſeried. Hooker. Milton. 
UNESSE'NTIAL. 2. : 
7. Not being of the laſt importance ; not 
conſtituting eſſence. Addi ſon. 
2. Void of real being. Milton. 
UNESTABPLISHED. a. Not eſtabliſhed. 
UNE'VEN. a. 
1, Not even; not level. Knolles. 
2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. A 
ſcnſe not ufed. Peacham. 
UNE'VENNESS, / 
1. Surface not level; inequality of ſurface. 
; Ray. Newton. 
2. Turbulence; changeable ſtate. Hale. 
Ih Jo Not ſmoothneſs. | Burnet, 
UNEVITABLE. 4. [ inevitabilis, Latin. ] In- 
entable; not to be eſcaped. Sidney. 
UNEXA/CTED, a. Not exacted; not taken by 
force, Dryden 
UNEX A'MIN ef WB oa 
: a MINED. a. Not inquired ;not tried - 
| pot diſcuſſed. | Hen FJenſon. 
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UNEX A'MPLED. a. Not known by any pre- 


cedent or example. Raleigh. Philips. 
UNEXCE'PTIONABLE. Not liable to $1 
objection. Atterburys 
UNE XCTSED. a. Not ſubject tothe payment 
of exciſe. Brozoe, 
UNESXCO'GITABLE. a. Not to be found out. 
Raleigh 
UNEXECUTED. a. Not performed; not 
done. Shakſpeaves 
UNEXE'MPLIFIED. a. Not made known by 
inſtance or example. Boyle. South. 
UNE XERCISED. a. Not practiſed; not ex- 
erienced. Dryden. Locle. 
UNEXE MPT, 4. Not free by peculiar privi- 
lege. Milton, 
UNEXHA'USTED. a. [ inexhauſtus, Lat.] Not 
ſpent; not drained to the bottom. Aldiſan. 
UNEXPA'NDED. a. Not ſpread ont. Black. 
UNEXPE'CTED. a. Not thought on; ſudden : 
not provided againtt. Hooker. Swift. 
UNEXPE'CTEDLY. ad. Suddenly ; ar a time 
unthought of. Milton. Wale. 
UNEXPECTEDNESS. /. Suddenneſs; un- 
thought of time or manner. Watts. 
UNEXPE/DIENT. @a. Inconvenient ; not fit. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED. a. Not verſed ; not ac- 
quainted by trial or practice. Wilkins. 
UNEXPE'RT. a. | inexpertus, Latin. ] Wanting 


{&1]] or knowledge. Prior. 
UNEXPLO'RED. 4. 

I. Not ſearched out. Pope. 

2. Not tried; not known. Dryden. 
UNEX POSED. a, Not laid open to cenſure. 

Walls. 

UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. a. Ineffable ; not to be 

uttered. Tilloifons 
UNEXPRE'SSIVE. a. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or ex- 

preſſing. 


2. Unutterable; ineffable. Improper. Mile. 
UNEXTE'/NDED. a. Occupying no aſſignable 
ſpace; having no dimenſions. Loc le. 
UNEXTI'NG UISHABLE. a. Unquenchable; 
not to be put out. Milton. Bentley. 
UNEXTINGUISHED. a. 


1. Not quenched ; not put out. Lyttelton, 
2. Not extinguiſhable. Dryden, 
UNFA/DED. a. Not withered. Dryden, 


UFA DING. a. Not liable to wither. Pope. 
UNFA/ILING. a. Certain; not miſhng, Dry, 
UNFAIR. a. Diſingenuous; fubdolous; not 


honeſt, Swifl, 
UNFA'ITHEFUL. . 

I. Perfidious; treacherous. Pape. 

2. Impious; infidel. : Milton. 


UNFA'!] FHFULLY. ad. Treacherouſly; per» 
fidioully. Bacon, 
UNFA'ITHFULNESS. /. Treachery; perfi- 
dioufneſs. Boyle. 
UNFAMULIAR. a. Unaccuſtomed; fuch as is 
not common. Hooker, 
UNFA SHIONABLE. a. Not modiſh ; not ac- 
cording to the reigning cuſtom. Watts, 
UNFASHIONABLEN ESS. /. Deviationfrom 
the mode. | Lathe, 
5 UNFA- 
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UNFA/SHIONABL.Y. ed. 

1. Not according to the faſhion. 

2. Unartfully. Shakſpeare. 
UNFA'SHIONED. a. . 

1. Not moditicd by art. 

2. Having no regular form. 
To UNFA'STEN. v. a. To looſe; to unfic. 


Dryden. 


Sidney. 

UNFA'THERED. 4. Fatherleſs ; having no 

father. : Shakſpeare. 
ENFA'THOMABLE. a. 

1. Not to be ſounded by a line. Addi ſſon. 


2. That of which the end or extent cannot 
be found, ; Bentley. 
UNFA”THOMABLY. ad. Ss as not to be 
"founded. 7 hom ſon. 
UNFATHOME D. a. Not to be ſounded. Dry. 
UNFATIGUED. . Unwearcd ; untired. 
UNFA'VOURABLE., 2. Not kind, 
UNFA'VOURABLY. ad. 
x. Unkindly; unpropitiouſly. 
2. So as not to countenance or ſapport. Gla, 
UNFEARED. a. 
x. Not affriglited; intrepid; not terrified. 
Not in uſe. | Þen Fonſon. 
2. Not dreaded; not regarded with terrour. 
UNFE'ASIBLE. 2. Impracticable. 
UNFEA THERE D. a. Implumous; naked 
of feathers. Dryden. 
UN FEATURED. a. Deformed ; wanting re- 
gularity of features. Dryden. 
UNFET. 3. Not ſupplied with food. Rojcom. 
UNFE'ED. 2. Unpaid. Shatfpeare. 
UNFE'ELING. à. Iuſenſible; void of mental 
fenſibility. Shabſpeare. Pope, 
UNFEIGNED. a. Not countertcited; not hy- 
pocritical ; real; ſincere. Milton, Sprett. 
UNFEIGNEDLY. ad. Really; fincrrely; 
without hyprocriſy. Common Prayer. 
UNFE LT. a. Not felt; not perceived. Shak. 
UNFE'NCED. a. 
1. Naked of fortification. Shatfpeare. 
2. Not ſurrounded by any encloſure. 
UNFERME'NT kD. a. Made without fer- 
mentation. Arbuthnot. 
UNFE'RTILE. a. Not fruitful ; not prolifick. 
32 Decay Piety. 
D UNFE'TTER. v. a. To unchain; to free 
from ſhackles. Addiſon. Thomſon. 
UNEFI'GURED. 4. Repreſenting no animal 
form. : | IV oiton. 
UNFTLLED. @. Not filled; not ſupplied- 
Taylor. Addiſon. 
UNFTLIAL. 3. Unſuitable to a fon. Hoy e. 
UNFIUNISHED. a. Incomplete ; not brought 
to an end; not brought to perfection; 


imperfect.; wanting the laſt hand. Swift. 
UNFTRM. 2. ; 

1. Weak ; iceble., Shakſpeares 

2. Not ſtable. Dryden. 
UNFFT. a. | 

1. Improper ; unſuitable. Hooker. 


2. Unqualified. 7 Watts. 
7 UNFEI/ T. v. a. To diſqualify. Gov. of Tongue. 
UNEFITLV. ad. Not properly; not ſuitably. 

Hasler. 


> 
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Dryden. 
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UN FITNESS. /. 


1. Want oſ qualification. Hate 
2. Want of propriety. os 
UNFUTTING. @. Not proper. Cumd. 
To UNFIX. . . = 
1. To looſen; to make leſs faſt. Da leſß. 
2. To make fluid. Drydea, 


UNFIXED. a. 
1. Wandering ; erratick; inconſtant; ya. 
grant. 
2. Not determined. Dryden. 

UNFLE'DGED. 4. That has not yct the full 
furniture of feathers; young; not complet- 
ed by time; not having attained full growth. 

Dryden. Shakſpeare, 

UNFLE'SHED. a. Not fleſhes ; not ſcaſoned 
to blood ; raw. Corley, 

UNFOTLED. @. Unſubdued ; not put to the 
worſt. Tem fle. 

To UNFO'LD. v. à. 

. To expand; to ſpread ; to open. Millan. 

. To tell; to declare. Shatſpeare, 

. To diſcover ; to reveal. Newtsn, 

. To diſplay ; to ſet in view. Puri, 

To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. 

Shatſpeare, 

To UNFO'OL. v. a. To reſtore from folly, 

| Sbatſpeare, 
UNFORBITD. a. Not prohibited. 
UNFORBIDDEN. | Ailton. Norris 
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UNFORBIDDENNESS. /. The ſtate of being 


unſorbidden. Bey! 
UNFO RC D. a. | 
T. Not compelled ; not conſtrained. Dr ys, 
2. Not impelled. Donne. 
3. Not feigned. Haywart, 
4. Not violent. D:nhan, 
5. Not contrary to. eaſe. Dryden, 
UNFO'RCIBLE. a. Wanting ſtrength. Hooter. 
UNFOREBO'DING. a. Giving no omens. Pipe, 
UNFOREKNO'WN, a. Not forcſcen by pre- 
ſcieuce. Milton, 
UNFORESEEN, a. Not known before it hap» 
pened. Dryden. 
UNFORFESKI'NNED. à. Circumciſed. Milt. 
UNFO'RFEITED. a. Not forfeited. Ne. 
UNFORGPVLNG. a. Relentleſs; OR 
* 5 Dryden. 
UNFORGO'TTEN. a. Not loſt to memory. 
UNFO/RMED. a. Not modified into regular 
Mape. Bacon. Specta ur. 
UNFORSA'KEN. a. Not deſerted. Hammond. 
UNFO'RTIFIED. a. . 
I. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. Poe. 
2. Not ſtrengthened ; infirm ; weak; ſeeble, 
Sha kfpearts 
3. Wanting ſecurities. | Caller. 
UNFORTUNATE. a. Not ſucceſsful; unpriſ- 
erous ; wanting luck; unhappy. Tag. 
UNFORTUNATEL V. ad. Unhappily: with- 
out good luck. Sidney. Mill inn 
UNFO'RTUNATENESS. /. Hl luck. Sg. 
UNFO/UGHT. a. Not fought. Knolls 
UNFOUWULt#D. a. Unpolluted ; uncorrupted; 
not ſoiled. More 


AM | not faſhioned 
UNEFRA'MED, a. Not formed; no UNERE* 


Dryden, - 


v NG 


INERE'QUENT. a. Uncommon; not hap- 
ening often. Brown, 
To UNFREQUE'NT. v. a. To leave; to ceaſe 
to frequent. Philips. 
UNFREQUE/NTED. @. Rarely viſited ; rarely 
entered. : | | Refcommun. 
UNFRE/QUENTL.Y. ad. Not commonly. 
UNFRIE/NDED. a. Wanting friends; uncoun- 
tenanced: unſupported. Shalſpeare. 
UNFRIENDLINESS. /. f from wnfricadly.] 
- Want of kindneſs; want of favour. H#oy/e. 
UNFRIE/NDLY. ad. Not benevolent; not 
kind. ' Rogers, 
UNFRO'ZEN. a. Not congealcd to ice. Loyle, 
UNFRUT TFUL. a. | 


* 


1. Not prolifick. Pope. 
28. Not fruckiferous. Laller. 
7 Not fertile. Mortimer. 


4. Not producing good effects. 

7D UNFU'RL. v. a. Tp expand; to unfold; 

to open. Aldiſon. Prior. 

T, UNFU/RNISH. v. 3. . 
1. To deprive; to ſtrip ; to diveſt. S547, 

2. To leave naked. Shalſpeare. 

UNFU/RNISHED. a. 

1. Not accommodated with utenſils, or de- 
corated with ornaments. Locke. 

2. Unſupplicd. 

UNG IN. 2. [ungeng, Saxon. ] Au k- 

UNGA'INLY., T ward; uncouth. Srei/t. 

UNGA'LLED. a. Unhurt; unwounded. Shak. 

UNGARTERED. 3. Being without garters. 


UNGA'THERED. @. Not cropped ; not 
picked. TH Dryden. 
UNGE/NERATED. @. Unbegotten; having 
no beginning. Raleigh, 


UNGE'NERATIVE, a. Begetting nothing. 
5 Sbhalſpeare. 
UNGE/NER OUS. a. 
1. Not able; not ingenuous; not liberal. Pope. 
2. Ignominious. Adlliſon. 
UNGE/NIAL. a. Not kind or favourable to 
nature. | h Swift, 
UNGE/NTLE. a. Harſh ; rude ; rugged. Shak. 
UNGE'NTLEMANLY. ad, Illiberal; not be- 


coming a gentleman. Clarendon, 
UNGE'NTLENESS. / 
1. Harſhneſs; rudenefs; ſeverity. Ter. 
2. Unkindneſs; incivility. Shakſpeare. 


UNGE'NTLY. ad. Harſhly ; rudely. SA. 
UNGEOME/TRICAL. 4. Not agreeable to 
the laws of geometry. Cbeyne. 
UNCELDEPD. 4, Not overlaid with gold. 
l Dryden. 
To UNGTRD. ©. a. To looſe any thing bound 

with a girdle, | Geneſis. 
UNGVRT. a. Looſely dreſſed. Waller. 


UNGF'VING. 2. Not bringing gifts. Dryden. | 


UNGLORIFIED. a. Not honoured ; not ex- 
alted with praiſe and adoration. Hook. 
UNGLO'YE U, a. Having the hand naked. 
To UNGLU'#, v. 2. To Hoſe any thing ce- 
mented. | Harvey. 
To UNGO'D. v. 4. To diveſt of divinity. 
Donne. 


UNGODLILY, as, Inipiouſly ; wickedly. 


UNH 


UNGO'DLINESS. J. Impiety ; wickedneſs; 


neglect of God. Ti 
UNGO'DLY. a. 1 
I. Wicked zuegligent of God and his aws. 
; Ro 4775 
2. Polluted by wickedneſs. 8 


1 Unwounded; unhurt. 5a, 

NGO'RGED. a. Not filled: 

op e ws ot filled; not _— Dr ys 
1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. Salſpeare. Waller, 
UNGO'VERNABLE. a. 
I. Not to be ruled; not to be reſtrained. 
Glanmwlle, 


2. 1 Attert. 


2. Licentious; wild; unbridled. 
UNGO'VERNED. «. 

1. Being without government. Shak ſp, 

2, Not regulated; uabridled; - licentious. 

N AMlilon. Dryden, 

UNCRA'CEFUL.. a. Wanting elegance; 

wanting beauty. Locle. Addiſon. 

UNGRA'CEFULNESS, /. Inelegance ; awk= 


wardne!ls. : Locke, 
UNGRA'CIOUS, a. 
I. Wicked; odious; hateful. Spenſer. 
2. Offenſive; unpleefing, Dryden, 


3. Unacceptable ; not tavoured. Clarendon. 
UNCRAMMA'TICAL. a. Not according to 
grammar, | 
UNGR/ANTED. a. Not given; not yielded; 
not beſtowed. Dryden. 
UNGRA'TEFUL. a. | 
1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
turns for kindneſs. i South, 
2. Making no returns for culture. Dryden, 


3. Unplealing ; unacceptable, Atterbury. 
UNGRA'TEFULLY. a. 
I. With ingratitude. Glanville. 


2. Unacceptably ; unpleafingly. 
UNGRA'TEFULNFSS. , 
1. Ingratitude ; ill return for 
2. Unacceptablencfs. | 
UNGRA'VELY. ad. Without ſeriouſneſs. S. 
UNGROU'NUED. a. Having no foundation, 
UNGRU/DGINGLY. ad. Without ill-will; 
_ willingly; heartily; cheerſully. Doane, 
UNGUA'RDED. 4. | 
I. Undefended. Milton. Dryden 
2. Carcleſs; negligent. Prier. 
UNGUENT./. ſ[unguentum, Latin. | Ointment, 
; Vacon. Hope. 
To UNHA'LLOW. 2. a. To deprive of holi- 
neſs; to profane ; to deſecrate. South, 
UNHA'LLOWED. a Unholy; profane. Pope, 
Te UNHA/ND. 2. a. To loole from the hand. 
| | Shaiſpeare. Denham, 
UNHA/NDLED. a. Not handled; not touched, 
: Shakſpeares 


good. Sidney. 


UNHA/NDSOME. #. 


1. Ungraceful; not beautiful. Sidney, 
2. liberal; diſingenuous. by” 
UNHA/NDSOMEL:Y. ad. 
1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. Spenſer, 
2. Dilcogetuoully ; illiberally. Dryden. 
UNH A/NUSOMENESS.J, 
1. Want of beauty. Sidaey. 
0 2. Want 


UN H 


2. Want of elegance. Taylor. 
3. Wiberalneſs ; diſingenuity. p 
UNHA'NDY. a. Awkward ; not dexterous. 
To UNHA'NG. ». a. To diveſt of hangings. 
UNHA'NGED. a. Not put to death by the 
allows. Shad fpeare. 
UNHAP. / Mifluck ; ill fortune. Sidney. 
UNHA'PPILY. ad. Miferably ;unfortunately ; 


wretchedly ; calamitouſly. Tillot ſon. 
UNHAPPINESS. , 

1. Miſery; infelicity. Tillotſon. 

2. Misfortune ; ill luck. Burnet. 

3- Miſchievous prank. Shatſpeare, 


UNHA'PPY. a. Wretched; miſerable ; unfor- 
tnnate ; calamitous; diſtreſſed. Milton, 
7 UNHA'RBOUR. ©. 4. To drive from 
ſhelter. 
UNHA'RMED.'a. Unhurt ; not injured. Locke, 
UNHARMEFUL. e. Innoxious; innocent. Dry. 
UNHARMOY'NIOUS. 4. 
1. Not fymmetrica! ; diſproportionate. MI. 
2. Unmuſical; ill founding. Swift. 
- Fs UNHA'RNESS. v. a. | 
1. To looſe from the traces. 
2. To difarm; to diveit of armonr. 
UNHA'TCHED. a. 
1. Not diſcloſed from the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light. Shak ſpeare. 
UNHA'ZARDED, a. Not adventured; not 
put in danger. Milton. 
UNHEA'LTHFUL., a. Unwhvulcſome ; not 
falutary. Graunt. 
UNHEA'LTHY. 4. Sickly ; wanting health; 
morbid. Locke. 
UNHEA'RD. a. i 


Dey den. 


1. Not perceived by the ear. Milton. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. Dryden. 
3. Unknown in celebration. Milton. 


4. UNHEARD of. Obſcure; not known 
by fame. Clanville. 
F. UxuraxDo of. Unprecedented, Swift. 
Ta UNHEA'RT. v. 4. To diſcourage; to 
_ depreſs. Shak jpeare. 
UNHE'ATED. a. Not made hot. Boyle. 
- UNHEE'DED. a. Diſregarded; not thought 
Worthy of notice. Boyle, 
VNHEE DING. a. Negligent ; carcleſs. Dry. 


UNHEE'DY. a. Precipitate; fudden. Spenſer. 


To UNHE'LE. v. a. To uncover; to expoſe 
to view. . Sperſer. 
UNHE'LPED. a. Unaſſiſted; having no auxi- 
_ Hary ; unſupported. Drygen. 
UNHEL/PFUL. a. Giving no aſſiſtance. Shot. 
UNHE WN. part. a. Rough; not hewn. Dry. 
UNHTFDEBOUND. «a. * of maw ; capa- 
cious. _ LY Milton. 
To UNHINGE. v. 2. 
x. To throw from the hinges, 
2. To diſplace by violence. Blackmore. 
3. To diſorder; to confuſe. Waller. 
UNHO'LINESS. /. Impicty; profaneneſs ; 
wickedneſs. Sith 
_UNHO'LY. . 5 


1. Profane; not hallowed. Hooker. 
2. Impious ; wicked. Hooker. 
UNHO'NOURED. a 


being improveable. 


Raleigh. 


UNI 


1. Not regarded with veneration; not ce 
lebrated Ties 
2. Not treated with reſpect. Pope. 
T» U'NHOOP. v. e. To divelt of hoops, £17 
UNHO PE. 4. Not expected]; reuter 
UNHO'PED for. } than hope ha, promiſed. 
Dryden, 


UNHOPE FUL. a. Such as leaves no ron 


to hope. Shalſpeare, 


To UNHO'RSE. v. 4. To heat from a horſe; 


to throw from the ſaddle. Knmolles, 
UNHO'SPITABLE. 4. [ inhoſpitalis, Latin.] 
Affording no kindneſs or entertainment t; 
ſtrangers. Dryden 
UNHO'STILE. a. Not belonging to an enemy. 
To UN HOUSE. v. a. To drive from the hi. 
bitation. Donne. 
UNTHOU'SED. a. 
1. Homeleſs; wanting a houſe. 876%. 
2. Having no ſettled havitation, Southern, 
UNHOU'SELLED. a. Having not the ſacra- 
ment. 5 Shakſheare, 
UNHU'MBLED. a. Not humbled ; not touch- 
ed with ſhame or confuſion. Milton, 
UNHU'RT. a. tree from harm. Bacon, 
UNHURTFUL. à. Innoxious ; harmlcfs ; 
doing no harm. Blackmore, 
U'NICORN. / | anut and corny, Latin. ] 
1. A beaſt that has only one horn. Sandy;, 
2. A wird. | Grew, 
U'NIFORM. a. Lans and forma, ay >> 
1. Keeping its tenour; ſimilar to itſelf. 
Wuodward, 
2. Conforming to one rule. Hooker. 
UNIFO'RMITY. / | uniformite, French.) 
I. Reſemblance to itſelf; even tenour. Dry, 
2. Conformity to one pattern; refemblance 
of one to another. Hcoler. 
U'!NIFORMLY. ad. [from uniform.) 
1. Without variation; in an even tenour, 
© Hooker. Newton, 
2. Without diverſity of one from another. 
UNIMA'/GINABLE. &. Not to be imagined 
by the fancy. Milton. Tuiliotſun, 


UNIMA'GINABLY. + To a degrec not 10 


be imagined. Boyle, 
UNVMITABLE. a. [ inimitable, Fr. iaimita- 
bilis, Latin. ] Not to be imitated. Burn. 


UNTMY'AIRABLE. a. Not liable to walte or 
diminution. _ Hater. 
UNIMPO'R TANT. z. Aſſuming no airs ol 
dignity. 3 Pepe. 
UNIMPORTU'/NED. . Not folicited ; not 
teazed to compliance. Donne, 
UNIMPRO'VABLE. 4. Incapable of melio- 
ration. 

UNIMPRO'VABLENESS. /. Quality of uct 
Hammond. 

UNIM PRO WE. a. 
1. Not made more knowing. ae. 
2. Not taught; not meliorated by inſtruc- 


tion. | Glanville. 
UNINCREA/SEABLE. 4. Admitting no 1 
creaſc. Beyle. 


UNINDI FFERENT. 4. Partial; leaniog to 8 


ober. 
ſide. © UND 
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UNINFL A/MMABLE. 4. Not capable of 


being ſet on — Boyle. 
INFO RME. a. 
: a Untaught; uninſtructed. Pope. 


2. Unanimated ; not enlivened. . 
UNINGE/NUOUS. 4. Illiberal; diſingenu- 

8 F Decay of Piety. 
UNINHA'/BIT A BLE. a. Unfit to be inhabit- 
| Raleinh. Blackmore. 


ed. i ; 
 UNINHA/'BITABLENESS. /. Incapacity of 


being inhabited. Boyle. 
UNINHA'BI{TED. a. Having no dwellers 
UNFNJURED. a. Unhurt; ſuffering no harm. 
UNINSCRUBED. @. Having no inſcription. 
UNINSPT'RED. a. Not having received any ſu- 
ruatural inſtruction or illumination. Loc. 
: UNINSTRU'/CTED. 4. Not taught; not 
helped by inſtruction. Lacie. Addiſon. 
UNINSTRU'CTIVE. a. Not conferring any 
improvement Alllliſon. 
UNINTE'/LLIGENT. 3. Not ment, > not 


ſkilful. Blackmore. Bentley. 
UNINTE LLIGIBLE. 4. Not ſuch as can be 
underſtood. Sewift, R. gers. 


UNINTE'LLIGIBLY. ad. In a manner not , 


to be underſtood. 85 Locle. 
UNINTENTIONAL.. @. Not deſigned; hap- 
pening without deſign. Boyle. 


UNI NTERESSED. J 4. Not having intereſt. 


UNINTERESTE DVD.. Dryden. 
UNINTEKMUTTED. 4. Continued; not 
interrupted. | Hale. 
UNINTERRU'/PTED. a. Not broken; not 
interrupted. Roſcommon. 
UNINTERRU/PTEDLY, od. Without in- 
terruption. Loc le. 
UNINVE'STIGABLE. a. Not to be ſearched 
out. | : / Ray. 
UNINV/ITED. a. Not aſked. Philips. 
UNJOUNTED. a. | 
1. Disjoined ; ſeparated. Milton. 
2. Having no articulation. Grew. 


UNION. h | unio, Latin. | 
1. The act of joining two or more. Milton. 
2. Concord; conjunction of mind 
tereſts. | | Taylor, 
3. A pear], Sha#ſpeare. 
4. In law.] Union is a combining or con- 
folidation of two churches in one, which 
is done by the conſent of the biſhop, the 
patron, and ineumbent. Union in this ſig- 
nification is perſonal, and that is ſor the life 
of the incumbent; or real, that is, perpe- 
tual, whoſoever is incumbent. Cove l. 
UNUPAROUS. 4. ſuns and par io, Lat.] Bring- 
ing one at a birth. FOR. 
UNISON. a. ans and ſenus, Lat.] Sounding 
© alone, | > Mitten. 
U'NISON. , 
I. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with 
On - Glanville. 
— 'unvaried note. PDPeoape. 
U'NIF, J. Lunus, unitas, Latin.) One; the lea 
number, or the root of numbers. Matis. 
7. UNITE v. a. unituc, Latin,] 
. To join two or more dato ane, Spenſer. 


or in- 


UNK 


2. To make to agree. Clarendon 
3- To make to adhere, Wiſeman. 
4. To join. Dryden. 
5. To join in intereſt, Genefis, 
To UNITE. v. n. 1 


t. To join in an act; to concur; to act in 
concert. 2 Shalſpeare. 


2. To coalcſce; to be cemented; to be con- 
ſolidated. 


3. To grow into one. 

UNPFTEDLY,. ad. With union; ſo as to join. 
: Dryden. 
UNTTER. /. The perſon or thing that unites. 
Glanville, 
UNTTION. /. [ union, Fr.] the act or power 

of uniting; conjunction; coalition. 
U'NITIV=. a. {from vnitc.) Having the power 

of uniting. 6 
U*NITY. / | unitas, Latin.) 
I. The ſtate of being one. Hammond. Brown, 
2. Concord; conjunction. Spratt. 
3. Agreement; uniformity. Harbor. 
4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which 
the tenor of [tory and propriety of repre- 
ſentation 1s preſerved. Dryden. 
UNJU'Z2GED. 4. Not judicially determined. 
Prior. 

UNIVERSAL. a. [ univerſalis, Latin.) 
1. General; extending to all. Shak)jp. South. 
2. Total; whole. Dry den. 
3. Not particular; compriſing all parti- 
culars. Davies. Arbuthnot.. 
UNIVER'SAL. /. The whole; the general 
ſyſtem. Not in uſe. Raleigh. 
UNIVERSA'LITY. Y [univerſelitas, ſchool 
Latin] Not particularity; generality ; ex- 
tenſion to the whole. South. Woodzeard. 
UNIVERSALLY, ad. [from uni ver ſal. ] 
Throughout the whole; without exception. 
Hooker. Dryden. 


Norris. 


UNIVERSE. . uni vers, Fr. univer/um, Lat.] 


The general ſyſtem of things. South. Pricr. 
UNIVERSITY. / [univerſitas, Lat.] A ſchool, 

where all the arts and faculties ere taught 

and ſtudied. Clarendong 
UN#VOGCAL. @. | univecus, Latin. 1 

I. Having one meaning, __ Watts. 

2. Certain; regular; purſuing always one 

tenour. 


rorun. 
UNIV/VOC ALLY. ad. [from wnivocal.] 
I. In one term; in one ſenſe. Hull. 
2. In one tenour. Ray. 


UNJO'YOUS. 4. Not gay; not cheerful, 
| Thomſon. 
UNTU'ST. @. [ injufte, French; injuſtus, Lat.) 
- Iniquitous; contrary to equity; contrary 
to juſtice. Shatſpeare. King Charles. 
UNTU'STIFIABLE. a. Not to he defended; 
Not to be juſtified. Atterbury. ediſon. 
UNTJU'STIFI ABLENESS. /. The quality of 
not being juſtifiable. Clarendon. 
UNTJU'STIFIABLY, ad. In a manner nt to 
be defended. 
UNJU'STLY. ad. In a manner contrary to 
right. | Denhem, Swift. 


UNKEMPT. a. Not combed. Obſolete. Spen 


f. 
2 To 


1 
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Te UNKF/NNEL. v. @. 
1. Ta drive him from his hole. 
2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy, or retreat Sha. 
UNKE'NT. 3. ſun and ten, to know.] Un- 
known. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
-ENKEPT, a. 
1 Not kept; not retained. 
. Unobſerved ; 3 unobeyed- 
* NEIN. 4. Notfav ourable z not benevolent. 
$ hakſpeare. Locke, 
UNEKI NDLY. a. 
1. Unnatural; contrary to nature. Spenſer. 
2. Malignant; unfavourable. 
UNKUNDLY. ad. Without kindneſs; with- 
out aliction. 
UNKI'NDNESS. / Malignity ill-will; want 
of affection. _ Clarendon. 
Te U'NKING. v. a. To 1 of royalty. Sh. 
U'NKLE. / [See UXxCLE. | The brother of a 


father or mother. Dryden. 
UNKN FGHTLY., 2. Unbecoming a knight. 
Ta UNEKNIT. v. a. 

1. To unweave; to ſeparate. Shatfpeare. 
_— Open. Shakfpeare. 


T2 UNKNO'W. v. a. To ceaſe to know. Smith. 
UNKNO' WABLE. a. Not to be known. Watts. 
INNO O WING. a. 


3. Ignorant; not knowing, Decay of Piety. 


2. Not practiſed; not qualified. Pope. 
UNKNO/WINGLY. as. {gnorantly ; without 
knowledge. Addi ſon. 
UNINO W N. a. © 

x. Not known. Roſcommon. 

2. Greater than 1s imagined. Bacon. 

3. Not having cohabitation. Shakſpeare. 
4. Having no communication. ttt Jen. 
TUNLA BOURED. a. 

x. Not produced by labour. Dryden. 
2. Not cultivated by labour. Blackmore. 
4 8 Spantaneous ; voluntary. Tickel. 
To UNLA'CE. v. a. To looſe any thing faſten- 

ed with firings. Spenſer. 


To UNLA'DE. ». a. | 
1. To remove from the veſſel whic ch car- 


Wes... ] Denham. 
2. To exonerate that which carrics. Dryden. 
3. To put out. Acts. 

UNLA ID. 2. 
I. Not placed; not fixed Hooker. 
2. Not pacified; not tilled. Milton. 


UNLAME'NTED. a. Not deplored. Clarendon. 
To UNL/A'TCH., v. 4. To open by lifting up 
the latch. _ - Dryden, 
UNLAWFUL, a. Contrary to law; not per- 
mitted by the law. Sbalſpeere. South, 
UNLA'WFULLY. ad. 
I. In a manner Laentrary t to law,. or right. 
1 Taylor. 
2. Ulegitimately ; not by marriage. Addiſon. 
UNLA'WFULNESS. / Contrariety to Jaw. 
Hooker. South. 
To UNLE/ARN. 2. a. To forget, or diſuſe 
what has been learned. a e. 
UNLEARNED. a. | 
2+ Ignorant ; not informed; not inſlruQed. 
| it Avenant, 


: 
. 8 


Dryden. 


H. "I 


Milton. 


">a . 
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2. Not gained by ſtudy; not knowy, 1 
3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. " Sieh. 
UN LEARNEDLY. ad. Ignorantly ; 1 


Brot 
UNLFA'VENED. a. Not fermented; not 
mixed with fermenting matter. Exodus, 


_ UNLEISUREDNESS. F Buſinefs; want of 


time; 3 Want of leiſure. Not in ule, Boyle. 
UNLE'SS. congunet. pt; if not; ſuppoſing 

that not. Bets: Weſt, 
UNLE'SSONED. a. Not taught. Shalſpeare, 
UNLE'TTERED. a. Unlearned ; untaught. 
8 $ex2! i 
UNLE/VELL ED. a. Not laid even, 2 
UNLIBUVDINOUS. a. Not luitſul; pure from 


carnality. Miltin. 
UNLICENSED. a. Having no regular permiſ- 
ſion. M. ilton, 


UNLUCKED. a. Shapeleſs; not formed: from 
the opinion that the bear licks her young to 


ſhape. Shatſpeare, Dinne, 
UNLYGHTED. a, Not kindled; not ſet on 
fire. Prior. 


UNLLRE. a. 

1. Diſſimilar; having no reſemblance. 

Huoker. Denham. 

2. Improbable ; unlikely; not likely. Bacon, 
UNLVKELIHOOD. . [from unlikely, Im- 
UNLUVKELINESS. 8 probability. South, 
UNLUKELY. a. 

1. Improbable; not ſuch as can be reaſon- 


_ expected. Sidney, 
2. Not promiſing any particular event. 
Denham, 
UN LUTKELY. ad. Improbably. Pobe. 
UNLTKRENESS. /. Diſſimilitude; want of re- 
ſemblance. Dr den. 
UNLTMITABLE. &a. Admitting no bounds, 
Locle. 


UNLIMITED. a. 
1. Having no bounds; ; having no limits. 
Hoyle. Tilloſſon. 
2. Undefined; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions. Hooker, 
3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained. Rogers, 


UNLYMITEDLY. ad. Boundleſsly ; without 


bounds. Decay of Piety. 
UNLFNEAL. a. Not coming in the order of 

ſucceſſion. Sbalſpeare. 
To UNLINK. v. a, To untwiſt; to open. Sl. 
Mane IFIED. @. ed; undiſſolved. 

' Addiſons 

To UNLO'AD. 2. a. : 

1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. Creech, 

2. To put off any thing burdeniome. Shak, 
To UNLO'CK. v. a. 

1. To open what is ſhut. with a lock. Shat, 

2. To open in general. Milton, 
UNLOO'KED. a. Unexpected; not fore 
UNLOO'KED for, j een. 
To UNLOO'SE. v. a. To looſe. Shakſpeart 
To UNLOO'SE. v. a. To fall in pieces; to ic 
all union and connexion. Collier. 
UNLOO'SEABLE. 4. Not to be looſed. 
UNLO'VELLNESS. /, Unamiablencks; inabil- 


Hidhey. 
wy " £00 [1 
do create love. vVLO VI. 


Salſſeart. 


U NM 


17,0 'VELY. a. That cannot excite love. 
55 CKILY. ad. Unfortunately; by. ill luck. 
h Addifon, 


N 


" UNLU'CKY. . g : 
- hy x” log : producing unhappineſs. 

; 3 . | Boyle. 

2 happy; miſerable ; ſubject to frequent 

misfortunes. fam nd Spenſer. 

3. Slightly miſchievous; miſchie vouſly wag- 

gilt. Tuſſer. 


Il omened ; inauſpicious. Dryden. 


4. 


UNLU'STROUS. 2. Wanting ſplendour; 


- wanting luſtre. Shahſpeare. 

7, UNLU'TE. u. a, To ſcparate veſlels (oled 

with chymical cement. e Boyle: 
UNMADE. a. | 5 | 

* 1, Not yet formed; not created. S&penſer. 

2. Deprived of form or qualities. Foodrward. 

3. Omitted to be made. Blackmore. 

UNMAIMED. a. Not deprived of any eſſen- 

tial part. | Pope. 

UNMA'KABLE. a. Not poſlible to be made. 


Grew. 


T UNMA'KE. v. a. To deprive of former 


qualities before poſſeſſed; to deprive of form 


or being. 
7 UNMA'NN. v. a. | 5 
1. To deprive of the conſtituent qualities of 
a aiman being, as reaſon. South, 
2. To emaſculate. = 
3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. 
| | Dryden, Pope. 


Shakſpeare. Dryden. 


UNMA'NAGEABLE. a. 
1. Not manageable ; not eaſily governed. 
| Glanville, Locle. 

2. Not eaſily wielded. 
UNMA*NAGED. a. 

I. Not broken by horſemanſhip. 

2, Not tutored; not educated. 
UNMA'NLIKE. | 
UREANEY,- © :---.; 

1, Unbecoming a human being. 


Taylor. 
Helton. 


"Collier. 


2. Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. Addiſon. - 


UNMA'NNERED. a. Rude; brutal; uncavil. 
Ben Fonſon. Dryden. 
UNMA'NNERLINESS. /. Breach of civility ; 
ill behaviour. Locke. 
UNMA/NNERLLY. a. Ill-bred ; not civil; not 
complaiſant Shakſpeare. Swift. 
UNMA'NNERLY. ad. UnciviHy. 
UNMANU/RED. a. Not cultivated. Spenſer. 
UNMA'RKED. @, Not obſerved ; not regard- 


ed. | ra Sidney. Pope. 
UNMA'RRIED. a. Having no huſband, or no 
wife, | | Bacon. Dryden. 


7 UNMA'SK vv a. 
I. To ſtrip of a maſt. , 

2. To ſtrip of any diſguiſe. Roſcommon. 
To UNMA'SK. v. n. To put off the maſk. Shak. 

. UNMA'SKED. a. Naked; open to the view. 
| | | ; Dryden. 
UNMA4'STERABLE. 4. Unconquerable ; not 
to be ſubdued. I : Brown. 
UNMA'STERED. a. | 
1. Not ſubdued:  - 
2, Not conquerable. 


WH <5 * 


— 


Shalpeare, Dryden, 


Shalſ. 


U NM 


: UNMA'TCHABLE. a. Unparalleled; un- 


equaled. Hooker. Shakſpeare 

UNMA'TCHED. a. Matchleſs; having no 

match, or equal. Dryden. 
UNME'ANING. a. Expreſſing no meaning. 

: Pep Co 

UNME'ANT, a. Not intended. Dryden. 

UNME/ASURABLE. a. Boundleſs; unbound- 


ed. - Shalſpeare. 
UNME'ASURED. a. | 

I. Immenſe ; infinite. Blackmore. 

2. Not meaſured ; plentiful. Milton. 


UNMEDDLED with. a. Not touched; not al- 
tered. - Carew, 


_UNME'DITATED. a. Not formed by previous 


thought. Milton. 
UNMEE'T, a. Not fit; not proper; not wor- 
thy. Spenſer. Milton. 
UNMELLOWED. a. Not fully ripened. Sha. 
UNME'NTIONED. a. Not told; not named. 
: _ Clarendon, 
UNME'RCHANTABLE. &@. Unſaleable; not 
. vendible. . : Carew. 
UNME'RCIFUL. a. 162 
1. Cruel; ſevere ; inclement. Rovers, 
2. Unconſcionable; exorbitant. Pope. 
UNMERCIFULLY. ad. Without mercy 
without tenderneſs. Adliſen. 
UNMERCIFULNESS. /. Inclemency; eruel- 
ry. . : Taylor. 
UNME'RITABLE. a. Having nodeſert. Sha. 
UNME*RTITED. 2. Not deſerved ; not chtain= 
ed otherwiſe than by favour. Milton. 
UNME'RITEDNESS. /. State of being unde- 
ſerved. | Boyle. 
UNMUNDED. 4. Not heeded; not regarded. 
Shakſpeare. Dilton. 
UNMPINDFUL. a. Not heedful ;not regardful z 
negligent; inattentive. Dryden. Swift. 
To UNMINGLE. v. @. To ſ:parate things 
maxed. 313 
UNMUNGLEABLE. 4. Not ſuſceptible of 
mixture. Not uſed. Bovle. 
UNMINGLED. a. Pure; not vitiated by any 
thing mingled. Taylor. Pope. 
UNMERY. a. Not fouled with dirt. Gay. 
UNMITIGATED. a. Not ſoftened, Sbha#f, 
UNMTXED. J a. Not mingled with anything; 
UNMIXT. I pure; not corrupted by addi- 
tions. Bacon, Roſcommon, 
UNMO'ANED. a. Not lamented. $Shak/peares 
UNMOTIST. a. Not wet. Philips, 
UN MOT'STENED. g. Not made wet. Boyle, 
UNMO'LESTED. @. Free from diſturbance g 
free from external trouble. Rogers. 
To UNMOO'R. v. a. To louſe from land, by 
taking up the anchors. , Popes 


 UNMO'RALIZED, Untutored by morality, 


| - Norris. 
UNMO'RTIFIED. a. Not ſubdued by ſorrow 
and ſeverities. Regors, 


. UNMO/VEABLE, a. Such as cannot be re:? 


moved or altered. Loc fe. 


. UNMO'VED. a. f 


I. Not put out of one place into another. 
. | May. Locke, 
3 M 
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. UNNA'MED. a. Not mentioned. 
UNNA'TURAL. 2. 


UNNE'TH. 


2. Not changed in reſolution. Alilton. 
3. Not affected; not touched with any 


5 — pak Pope. 
Unaltered by paſſion. Dryaen. 
UN MO'VING. a. 


1. Having no motion. | Cheyne. 
2. Having no power to raiſe the pailions ; 
. unaffeQing. 


To UNMO'ULD. v. 4. To change as to the 

NT Milton. 
To UNMU'ZZLE. v. a. To looſe from a 
muxzale. Shal peare. 


To UNMU'FFLE. v. a. To put off a cover» 


ing from the face. Milton, 


UNMU'SICAL. 2. Not harmonious 3 not 


pleaſing by. found. Ben Fonſon. 


Milton. 


1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contra- 
ry to the common inſtincts. * Eee. 
2. Acting without the affections implanted 
by nature. en bam. 
3. Forced; not + rpg to the real ſtate. 

Dryden. Addiſon. 

UN NA TURALNESS. . Contrariety to- 

nature. Sidney. 


'UNNA'T URALLY. ad. In oppoſition to 


nature. Tillotſon, 


UNNA'VIGABLE. 4. Not to be paſſed by 


Coroley. 


veſſels; not to be navigated. 


UNNE'CESSARILY. ad. Without neceſſity ; 


without need. Hooker. Broome. 


-* UNNE\CESSARINESS. J Needleffneſs. 


Decay of Piety. 


UNNE'/CESSARY. a. Needleſs; not wanted 


uſelefs. | Hooker. Addiſon. 
UNNE'|GHBOURLY. a. Not kind; not ſuit- 
able to the duties of a neighbour, Gartb. 
UNNE'IGHBOURLY. ag. In a manner not 
ſuitadle to 2 neighbour; with malevolence. 


: Shakſpeare. 
To UNNE'RVE. v. a. To weaken; to en- 
- feeble. - Addiſon. 
/ UNNE'RVED. @. Weak ; feeble. Shakſpeare. 


ad, (This is from mn and 
UNNE'THES. [ ea d, Saxon, eaſy; and 
ought therefore to be written unecath.] 
Scarcely; hardly; not without difficulty. 
Ot talete. I Spenfer. 
UNNO'BLE. a. Mean; ignominious ; igno- 


die. Sbalſpeare. 
UNNO'TED. a. Not obſerved; not regarded; 
not heeded, | Shatf] ſpeare, Pope. 
UNNU/MBERED. a. Ed Er Raleigh. . 
 U NOBSE'QUIOUSNESS. /, Incompliance; 
diſobedience. Brown, 
UNOBE'YFD..a. Not obeyed. Milton. 


UNOBJE'CTAD. a. Not charged as a fault, 
or contrary to argument. Atterbu 


ry 
UNOBNO/XIOUS. a. Not liable; not oppoſed. 


to any hurt. Donne. 


UNOBSERWABLEk. 4. Not to be obſerved ; 


not difcov: rable. Dope 
UNUBSERVANT. 2. 
1. Not obſequious. 
3. Not atteative. | Glanville. 


r 


UNOBSERVED. a. Not regarded; not at. 


tended to. Bacon. Alter} 
1 G. a. Inattentive; dot ices, 
Dryge 
. a. Not een 
kmore, 
UNOBSTRU'CTIVE. a. Not raiſing tay ob- 
ſtacle. Blackmore, 
UNOBTA/INED. „ Not gained; not ac- 
uired. Hooker, 
UNO'BVIOUS. a. Not readily occurring. 


Boyle, 

UNO'CCUPIED. a. Unpoſſeſſed. 6. 

UNO/FFERED. 4. Not propoſed to accepts 

ance. Clarenden, 
UNOFFE/NDING. . 


I, Harmleſs; innocent. Drydmn, 
2. Sinleſs; pure from fault. Rogers, 
UNO'PENING. a. Not opening. Pope, 
UNO'PERATIVE. a. Producing no effeds, 
South, 


UNOPPO'SED. a. Not encountered by any 
hoſtility or obſtruction. Dryden, 
UNO'RDERLY.. 4. Diſordered ; 8 
Sanderſon, 

UNO/RDINARY. a. Uncommon ; unuſual. 
Not uſed, | Licks 


UNO'RGANIZED, a. Having 0 parts in- 


ſtrumental to the motion or nouriſhment of 

the reſt. Grew, 

UNORUGINAL. I a. Having no birth; 
UNORTGINATED. j ungenerated. 

Milton. Stepbent. 

UNO'RTHODOX. a. Not holding pure doc- 


trine. Decay of Pity, 
UNO'WED. a. Having no owner, Vall 
UNO WNE D. a. 

T. Having no owner. | 

2. Not ac nowledged. Millan. 
To UN PACK. v. 4. 

1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. Shaif}, 


2. To open any thing bound together. i 
Boyle. 


UNPA'CKED. a. Not collected by eee 


artifices. Hudibraz, 
UNPA'ID. a. 

1. Not diſcharged. Miltm, 

2. Notarcceiving dues or debts. Pipe, 

3- Uneaid for. That for which the price 

15 Not yet given. Shahkſpeare, 

Milton, 


UNPA'{NED. a. Suffering no pain. 
UNA LATABLE. 4. Nauſeous; 3 
n. 

UN PA'RAGONED. a. Unequalled ; un- 
matched. Sbalſpratt. 
UNPA'RALLEI ED. 4. Not matched; not to 
be matched; having no equal. Altar 
UNPA'RDONABLE. 4. | impardonable. Tr. 


Irremiſſible. * Hooler. 
UNPA'RDONABLY. _ Beyond forgirends 
Atterburys 

UNA RDONED. 4. 


x. Not forgiven. 2 


2. Not diſchar geds not cancelled 3 on 
pardon 
UN PA'RDON ING, a. 


Not forgiving: 555 


UN 


UNPA/RLIAMENTARINESS. /. Contra: 
ricty to the uſage or conſtitution of par- 
liament. Clarendon. 

UNPA/RLIA MENTARY. 4. Contrary to 
the rules of parliament. Swift. 

YNPA/RTED. a. Utidivided ; not ſ-parated. 
OE Prior. 

UNPA/RTIAL-. a. Equal ; h-neſt Sanderſon. 

UNPARRTIALLY. ad. Equally ; indifferent- 
ly. | Hooker. 

UNPA/SSABLE. a. | 
1. Admitting no paſſage. Matti. 
2. Net current; not ſuffered to paſs. Loc be. 

UNPA'SSIONATE. I 3. Free from paſ- 
UNPASSIONATED. { fion ; calm; impar- 

Fil. Wotton. Locke. 

UNPA'SSIONATELY. ad. Without paſſion. 

a KX. Charles. 

UNPA/THED. a. Untracked; unmarked by 

aſſage. . Shakſpeare. 

UNPA/WNED. a. Not given to pledge Pope. 

To, UNPA'Y. v. a. To undo. Shakſpeare. 

UNPEA/CEABLE. a. Quarrelſome ; inclined 
to diſturb the tranquillity of others. T/ofſon. 

7 UNPE'G, v. a. To open any thing cloſed 

with a peg. Shaifſpeare® 

UNPE/NSIONED. a. Not kept in dependance 

by a penſion. | Pope. 

7 UNPE/OPLE. v. a, To depopulate ; to 

_ deprive of inhabitants. Dryden. Addijon. 

UNPERCEIVED. 3. Not obſerved ; not 
heeded; not ſenſibly diſcovered ; not 

known. 5 Bacon. Dryden. 

UNPERCEIVEDLT. ad. So as not to be 
perceived. bs Boyle. 

UNPE'RFECT. a. | imparfait, Fr. imperfectus, 

Latin. ] Incomplete. Peacham: 
UNPE'R FECTNESS. / Imperfection; incom- 

plüeteneſs. Aſcham. 


UNPERFO'RMED. 4a. Undone; not done. 
: 35 a | n Taylor. 
UNPERISHABLE. a. Laſting to perpetnity. 
Hammond, 


UNPERPLE/XED. a. Difentangled ; not em- 
barraſſet. | 5 Locke. 
UNPERSPI'RABLE. @. N6t to be emitted 
through the pores of the ſkin. Arbuthnet. 
UNPERSUA'DABLE. 4. Inexorable; not to 

be perſuaded. | | Sidney. 
UNPHILOSO/PHICAL. 2. Unfuitable to the 

rules of philoſophy or right reaſon. Collier. 
UNPHILOSO/PHICALLY. ad. In a man- 

ner contrary to the rules of right reaſon, 
f South. 
UNPHILOSO/PHICALNESS. / Incongruity 
„ with philoſophy. 
UNPIE'RCED. g. Not penetrated ; not pier- 

ced. | _ Milton, Gay. 
UNPULLARED. a. Diveſted of pillars. Pope. 
UNPULLOWED. a. Wanting a pillow. Mi. 
To UNPIN. v. a. To open what is ſhut, or 

faſtened with a pin. Donne. Herbert. 
UNpENK ED. 4. Not marked with eyelet 

_ holes - | _*  Shalſpeare. 
UNPITIED. . Not compaſſionated; not re- 
Bearded with ſympathetical ſorrow. Rojcome. 


2 


Norris. 


UN P 


UNPTTIFULLY. ad. Unmercifully ; with. 


- out mercy. ; Sha eſpeare. 
UNPT I LIN. a. Having no compaſſion. 
1 Granville, 


UNPLA'CED. a. Having no place of depend- 
, ance. 3 < Pope. 
UN?PLA'GUED. a. Not torniented. S507. 
UNPLANTED. a. Not planted; ſpoutane- 
ous. auler. 


UNPLA'USIBLE. a. Not plauſible ; not ſuch 


as has a fair appearance. Clarendon. 
CN PI. USIV e. . Not approving. Shatfps 
UNPLEA'SANT. 4. Not delighting; trou- 
bleſom: ; uncaſy. Hooler. Hoodevard. 
UNPLEA'SANTLY. ad. Not delightfully; 
unzalily. | 8 Pope. 
UNPLEASANTNESS, /. Want of qualities 
to give delight. Hooker. Graunt, 
UNPLEA'SED. a. Not pleaſed; not delight- 


ed. ; 8 halſpeare, 
UNPLEA'SING. @. Offenſive ; diſguſting; 
giving no delight, " Milton, 


UNP{TANT. 4. Not eaſily bent; not con i 
forming to the will. Molton. 
To UNPLU NME. v. @. To ſtrip of plumes; 


to degrade. | Glanville, 
UNPOETIiCAL.Y @. Not ſuch as becomes 
UNPOE'TICK. a poet. Bp. Corlbet. 


UNPO'LISHED. 7. 5 
I. Not ſmoothed ; not brightened by attri- 
tion. Wotton. Stilling fleet. 
2. Not civilized; not refined. Dryden. 
UNPOLITTE. a. | impoli, French; impolitus. 
Lat.] Not elegant; not refined; not civil, 
: | Watts, 
UNPOL.LU/TED. . [| impollutus, Lat.] Not 
corrupted ; not defiled. Milton. | 
UNPO'?ULAR. a, Not fitted to pleaſe the 
people. ; _ 
UNPO'RTABLE. a. Not to he carried. Kal. 
UNPOSSESSED. a. Not had; not held; not 
enjoyed. 8 Milton. Prior. 
UNPOSSE'SSING. a. Having no poſſeſſion. 
: | .. Shahſpearte 


UNPRA'CTICABLE. a. Not feaſchle. Boyle. 


UNPRA CTISED. a. Not"ikilfut by uſe and 


. experience. 5 Milton. 
UNPRECARIOUS. a. Not dependant on 
another. Blackmore. 


UNPRECEDENTED. 4. Not juſtifiable by 


any example. Swift. 
To UNPREDFCT\, v. a. To retract predic- 
tion. i | Milton. 
UNPREFE'RRED. a. Not advanced. Collier. 
UNPRE'GNANT. a. Not prolifick ; not quick 
of wit. Shakſpeare. 
UNPRE{U/DICATE. a. Not prepoſſeſſed by 
any ſcrtled notions. | Taylor. 
UNPREJUDICED. a. Free from prejudice. 
UNPRELA'TICAL. a. Unſuitable to a pro- 
late ? 
the mind beforehand. Milton, 
UNPREPA'RED. a. 


1. Not fitted by previous meaſures, Milton.” 
3 M 2 2. Not 
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UNP 


2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of 
departure. Shakſpeare. 
UNPREPA'REDNESS. /. State of being un- 

prepared. K. Charles. 
UNPREPOSSE'SSED. a. Not prepoſſeſſed; 


not preoccupied by notions. Soub. 
UNPRE'SSED. a. 


I. Not preiled. Shaiſpeare. Titel. 
2. Not enforced. | Clarendon. 
UNPRETEZNDING. a. Not claiming any 
diſt inctions- 1 Hose. 
UNFPREVAILING. a. Being of no force. 


UNPREVENTED. 4. 


1. Not previouſly hindered. Sha'ſpeare. 

2. Not preceded by any thing. Millon. 
UNPRINCELY. @. Unſuitable to a prince. 
UNPRINCIPLED. a. Not ſettled in tenets 

or opinions. Miiton. 


UNPRILSABLE. 4. Not valued ; not of eſti- 


mation. Sba iſpeare. 
UNPRISONED. a. Set free from confine- 
ment. Donne. 


UNPRUZED. . Not valued. Shatſpeare. 


_ UNPROCLATMED. @. Not notified by a 


publick declaration. Milton. 
UNtROFA'NED. a. Not violated. Dryden. 
UNPROFITABLE. a. Uſeleſs; ſerving no 
urpoſe. Hooker. 


_UNPRO'FITABLENESS. / Uſeleſſneſs. 


Addiſon. 
UNPRO'FITABLY, ad. Uſeleſsly; without 
Advantage. Ben Fonſon. Addiſon. 
UNPRO'FITED. 4. Having no gain. Shak. 
UNPROLVFICK. 4. Barren; not productive. 

Hale. 
UNPRO PER. 4. Not peculiar. Shatſpeare. 
UNPROPERLY. ad. Contrarily to proprie- 
ty ; improperly. Shakſpeare. 
UNPROPUTIOUS. a. Not favourable ; inauſ- 
picious. Pope. 
UNPROPORTIONED. 2. Not ſuited to 
fomething elſe. ' Shakſpeare. 
UNPROPO'SED., @. Not propoſed. Dryd--. 
ENPRO'PPED. 4. Not ſupported ;_ not up- 
held. | Milton. Dryden. 
UNPRO'SPEROUS. 4. [ impreſper, Lat.] Un- 
fortunate ; not proſperous. Clarendon, 
UNPRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. Unſucceſsfuily. 
Taylor. 
UNPROTE'CTED. @. Not protected; not 
ſupported. Hooker. 


' UNPRO'VED. æ. Not evinced by arguments. 


Spenſer. Boyle. 


7 UNPROVTDE. v. a. To diveſt ot reſo- 


lution or qualifications. Southern. 


PUNPRO'VIDED. a. 
I. Not ſecured or qualified by previous 
meaſures, Shatſpeare. Dryden, 
2. Not furniſhed. X Charless Spratt, 
UNPROVO'KED. a. Not proyoked. Didi. 


"UNPUBLISHED. a. 


I. Secret; unknown. Sbalſpeære. 
2. Tot given to the publicx. Pope. 


NU NIS TIE D. 4. { impunus, Latin.] Not 


punihed; faffered to continue in impunity. 
| 4. Efirange, Dryden, 


UNR 


UNPU'RCHASED. «a. Unboucht 
UNPU'RIFLIED. g. 
I. Not freed from recrement. 
2. Not cleanſed from fin. Decay of Pietz 
UNPU'TRIFIED. 3. Net corrupted by 58 


tennets. Been. A: ul nd. 


UNQUA*'LIFIED. . Not fit. $-v54, 
7 UNQU/ALIFY. v. @. To diſqualify ; t 
diveſt of qualiſication. Atterbury. G55 
UNQUARRELABLE. a. Such us cannot He 
impugned. Brin, 
To UNQUEEN. v. a. To diveſt of the dig. 
nity of qucen. Sboiſceare 
UNQUE 'NCHABLE. a. Unextinguillivle, 
Milt, 
UNQUE'NCHABLENESS, . Unextinguiſh- 
ableneſs. Tg Hiienill 
UNQUE/NCHED. «a. 
1. Not extinguiſhed. | Bacon. 


2. Not extinguiſhable. 
UNQUE'STIONABLE. e. 

I. Indubitable; not to be doubted, Ws, 

2. Such as cannot bear to be queſtiones 


without impatience. Shatſheore, 
UNQUE'STIONABLY. ad. Indubitably; 
without doubt. | Spratt, 


UNQUE/ST!ONED. 4. 
1. Not doubted ; paſſcd without doubt. 
Bron, 


led 5 
910. 


2. Indiſputable; not to be oppoſed. B.) 
3. Not interrogated ; not examined. ry: 
UNQUTI/CKE. a. Motionlefs. | Dane, 
UNQUTICKENED. 4. Not animated; not 
ripened to vitality. Blume, 
W a. [ inguiet, Fr. inguielus, Latin.) 
1. Moved with perpetual agitation; not 


calm; not ſtill. 1iiitmns 
2. Diſturbed; full of perturbation ; not at 
peace. Shalſpeare. 
3. Reſtleſs; unſatished. - Pate. 


UQUVETLY. ad. Without reſt. Shaiſ?, 
UN UUETNESS. /. 


I. Want of tranquillity. Denham, 
2. Want of peace. Stenſer, 
3. Reſtlefineſs; turbulence. Dryden 
4. Perturbation ; uneatinets. Tau. 
UNRA'CKED. 4. Not pourcd from th les 
Duc. 


UNRA KED. @. Not thrown rogether aud 
covered. Uſed only of fires. Se. 
To UNRA'VEL. v. a. | 
1. To diſcntangle; to extricate; to, cleat 
Arbndbuil. 
2. To diſorder; to throw out of the prejeat 
conſtitution. N Ling den. 7 MSL 
3. To clear up the intrigue of a pay Fog 
UNRA'ZORED. a. Unſhaven. %. 
UNREA/CHED. 2. Not attained. . 4%" 
UNRE'AD. a. 2 
1. Not read; not publickly e 
2. Untaught ; not l arned in books, Hep. 
UNRE'ADINESS. / 3 
1. Want of readineſs ; want 2: prompen 


won * 
* 


2. Want of preparatioag 
: ; F 


ght. Denham, 


Arbuthno, - 


U N R 


NRF/ADY. 4. 
: Not prepared ; not fit. Shatſpeares 
ot prompt; not quick. Lrown- 
l ; ungain. Bacon. 


bak al. a. Unſubſtantial; having only ap- 
earan Shalſpeare. 


1. Not agree: ble to reaſon. Hos ber. 
2. Exorbitant; claiming or inſiſting on 
more than is fit. Dryden. 
3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. 
Allerbury. 


CRREA /ASON ABLE. a. 


UNRE/ASONA BLENRFSS. /. 
1. Exorbitance; exceſiive demand. Addi. 
2. Incou ſiſtency with reaſon. Hammond. 


UNREASONABLV. ad. 


1. In a manner contrary to reaſon, 
2. More than enough. Sbatſpeare. 
TUNREAVE. v. a. To unravel; to unwind; 


to diſentangle. Spenſer. 
UNREBA'TED. a. Not blunted. HTahewill. 


UNREEU'KEABLE, a. Obnoxious to no 


cenſure. Timoth by. 
UNRECEIVED. a. Not OT ER Hooter. 
UNRECLAUTMED. @. 


I. Not tamed. 

2. Not xeformed. 
UNRECONCTLEABLE. 2. 
_ 4, Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. Hamm, 

2. Not to be made conſiſtent with. Sat. 
UNRE'CONCILED. a. Not reconciled. Sha#. 


Shat care. 


UNRECYRDED. 3. Not kept in remem- - 


brance by publick monuments. Pope. 


UNRECO/UNTED. a. Not told; not related. 
/ Shakſpare. 


- UNRECRU'ITABLE a. Incapable of repair- 


ing the deficiences of an army. Milton. 
UNRECU®RI NG. 4. Irremediable. Shak. 
UNREFO'RMABLE. a. Not to be put into a 

new form. Hammond, 
UNREFO'R MED. a. 

1. Not amended ; not corrected. Davies. 


2. Not brought to newnelſs of life. Milton. 
UNREFRE' SHED. a. Not cheered; not re 
lieved. Arburbnot. 
UNRECGARDED. 2. Not heeded; not re- 
ſpected. ane Suckling. 
UNREGENERATE; a. Not brought to new 
fe. Step bens, 
UNRE'/GISTERED. a. Not recorded. Shak. 
UNRE'/INED. a. Not reſtrained by the bridle. 
Milton. 


'UNRELE/N'T ING, a. Hard; cruel; feeling no 
Shatſpeare. Smith. 


pity. 
UNRELIEVABLE. 2. Admitting no ſuccour, 


* UNRELYEVED. a. 885 

1. Not ſuccoured. Dryden. 

2. Not eaſed. Boyle, 
UNREMA'RKABLE. 4. 

I, Not capable of being obſerved. Digby. 


; 2. Not worthy of notice. 
UNREME/DIABLE. a. Admittingnoremedy. 


| Sidney. 
|; UNREME/MBERED, 4. Not retaingd in the 
Motion. 


mind; not recolleigg. 


1 


UNREME/MBERING. a. Having no memo · 
ry. D. ryden. 
UNREME'MBRANCE. /. Forgetfuluels; 
want of remembrance. 
UNREMO'VEABLE. a. Not to be taken 
away. Sidney. Sbakſpeare. 
UNREMO' VE ABLx. ad. In a manner that 


admits no removal. 5 hakſpeare. 
UNREMO'/VED. a. 
1. Not taken away. Hammond, 


2. Not capable of being removed. Milton. 
UNREPATD: a. Not recompenſed ; not com · 
penſated. Dryten. 
UNREPE ALED. @. Not revoked ; not abro- 

2 ated. Dryden. Blackmore, 
UNREPEF/ NTED. a. Not regarded with pe- 

nitential ſorrow, . Hooker. 


 UNREPE'NTING. g. Not repenting; not 
UNREPENTANT, I penitent ; not ſorrow- 
ful for lin. Milton. Roſcommon. 


UNREPT NING. a. Not peeviſhly complain- 
ing. Rowe. 
UNRE PLE'NISHED. @. Not filled. Boyle. 
UNREPRIVE'ABLE. a. Not to be reſpited 
from penal death, Shakſpeare. 
UNREPRO'ACHED. a. Not upbraided; not 


cenſured. K, n 
UNREPRO/VABLE. a. Not liable to blame. 
Coloſſians. 
UNREPRO'VED. a. 
1. Not cenſured. Sandys. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. Milton. 


UNREPU'GNANT. a. Not oppoſite. Hooker. 
UNREPUTABLE. 4 Not creditable. Rogers. 
UNREQUITABLE. a. Not to be retaliated. 
Boyle. 
UNRESE'/NTED. à. Not regarded with L 
| Rogers, 
UN RESERVED. fas 9} of id 
I. Not limited by any private convenience. 
Rogers. 
2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNRESERVE DLV as. 
1. Without limitation. Boyle. 
2. Without concealment; openly, Pope. 


UNRESE'R VEDNESS. /. 
1. Unlimitedneſs; frankneſs; largeneſs. Bey. 
2. Openneſs: frankneſs. Pope, 


UNRESI'STED. a. 
I. Not oppoſed. Bentley, 
2. Reſiſtleſs; ſuch as cannot be oppoſed. 
Dryden. Pope. 
UNRESTI'STING 2. Not oppoling ; not mak- 
ing reſiſtance. Bentley. 
UNRESO'LV ABLE. a. Not to be ſolved ; 


inſoluble. * South. 


- UNRESO'/LVED a. 


1. Not determined; having made no reſolu- 
tion. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not ſolved; not cleared. Locks, 
UNRESO/LVING. «a. Not reſolving; not de- 
termined, 2 den. 
UNRESPE/CTIVE. @. Inattentive; taking 
little notice. 50% i; 73 


UNRE'/ST. / Diiquiet; want of tganquill; ty 3- 


Wotton 


unquietneſs. Not in uſe, 
qu | vn. 


3993 


Watts, * 
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UNRES'TORED. a. 

1. Not reſtored. ; 

2. Not cleared from an attaiader. Colier. 
UNRESTRA INED. a. 

I. Not confined ; not 9 D . 

2. Licentions; loot. ' Shalſpeare. 

3. Not limited. | 


called. Collier. 
UNREVEALED. a 4. Not told; not diſcovered. 


Spen/ er. 


UNREVF/NGED. a. Not revenged. Fairfax. 


UNRE'VEREND. 4. Irreverent; diſreſpectful. 


| Shak peare. 8 
UNRE'V ERENTLY. ad. Diſreſpectfully. 
Hen Fonſon. 
UNREVE'RSED. a Not revoked ; not re- 
pealed. 22 Shidſpeares 
UNREVO'KED. a. Not recalled Milton. 


*UNREWAR'i-ED. a. Not rewarded; not re- 
compenſed. : | 2 ' Eftrange. Pope. 
To UNRUDDLE v. a. To ſolve an enigma; 
to explain a problem. : Fauciling. 
To UNRIG. v. 4. To ſtrip of the tackle. 
Dryden. 
UNRV GHTEOUS. a. Unjult ; ; wicked; ſin- 
ful; bad. Shin fer. 
UNRI'GHTEOUSLY. ad. Unjuſtly ; ; wick- 
- edly ; finfully. Collier. 
UNR GHTEOUSN ES8. 1 Wickednels; in- 
juſticc. Hall. 
UNRUGHTFUL. a. Not rightful; nor juſt, 
: Shakſpeare, 
T7 0 UNRI'NG. v. a. To deprive. of a ring. 
: : . 
T7 UNRT P. v. a To cut open. Taylor. 


. „ not fully concocted. Weller. 


2. Not ſeafonable : not yet proper. Dryden. 
3. Too early. *" Sidney. 
UNRTPENE D. a. Not matured. Addiſon. 
UNRVPENESS. / Immaturity'; want of ripe- 


neſs, Bacon. 
UNRI'VALLED. a. 
I, Having no competitor. hp 


2. Having no pee or equal, 
To UNRO'L. v. a. To open what is 1 rolled or 
* convolved. Dryden. 
To UNROOE. v a. To trip of the roof or 
covering of houſes. Sbaßſpeare. 
UNROO'S FED. a. Driven from t'e rooſt, 
'  Shalſpeare. 
_UNRO' UGH. a. Smooth Shakſpeare. 
p UNRKOOT. ». a. 'To tear from the roots; 
to extirpate. . 
NRO UN DED. a. Not ſhaped; not cut to 
a round. Donne. 
UNRO TAL. 2 Unprincely; not royal. Sid. 
, To UNRU'FELE. 7. 4. To ceaſe from com- 
motion or agitation. Dryden. 
UNRUFFELED. a. Calm; tranquil; not tu- 
multuous. ' Addiſon, 
Ro” a. Not directed by any . 
f Pen ſer 
UNRU'LINESS. from _ ] Turbulence: 
- {poi | South, 


"+, . ion. 
UN RETRA'CTED. 4. Not revoked ; not re- 


UNRU'LY. a. Turbulent ; ungovernable; lis 


centious. Spenſer. Roſcomp, 
UNSA'FE. a. Not ſecure; dated n. 


gerous. Flooker, Di Yen. 


UNSA'FELY. ad. Not ſecurely; dangerouſly, | 


Dryden. G 
NSA ID. a. Not uttered ; not ee vs 


: Dryden. Felten. 
UNSA LTED. à. Not pickled or Joby 
with ſalt. 


a Arb uthnat. 

UNS A'NCTIF IED. a. Unholy; not conſecra- 
ted. Shatſpeare, 
UNSA'TIABLE. a. [ inſatiabilis, Lat Lot 
to be ſatisfied. Tabeinb. 
UNSATISFA'CTORINESS. /. . Failure of give 
ing ſatisfaction. | Boyle, 


UNSATISFA'/CTORY. 72. 
1 Not g:ving ſatisfaction. 
2. Not clearing the difficulty, Stillingfleet, 
UNSA'TISFIED. a. 
I. Not contented; not pleaſed. Pacin, 
2. Not ſettled in opinion. Biyle 


3. Not filled; not gratiſied to the full. Shak | 


UNSA”'TISFIEDNESS. 4. [ from 1 1 
The ſtate of being not ſatisfies, 

ä a. Unable to le 2 
u WF. 420i on. 

UNSAV'OURINESS. / [from un ſawaury. | 


1. Bad taſte. 

2. Bad ſmell. e 
UNSA'VOQURY. 4. 

I. Taſteleſs. Jab. 

2. Having a bad taſte. Ali lan. 

3 Having an ill ſmell; fetid. Brown, 

4. Unplct ing; diſguſting. Hoo!» 


To UNSA'Y. v. & lo retract; to recant 0 
deny what has been ſaid. Shatfouare, 


UN SCA'RRED. 4 . Not marked with wounds, 
Shal tear. 
UNSCHOLA STICK. a. Not bred to litera. 
ture. Lacle. 
UNSC HOOLED. 2. Uneducated ; nor l:arn- 
ed. Ever, 
UNSCO'RCHED. a. Not touched by fire. 
Sbalſpeare. 


UNSCREENED. 2. Not covered; not 77 
tected. Bey 
UNSCRIPTURAL. a. Not defenſible by 


ſcripture. Atterbury. 
To UNSE'AL. v. a. To open any thiug ſealed. 
Irpden. 
UNSE/ALED. a. 
I. Wanting a ſeal. Shalſpeart, 


2. Having t the ſeal broken. 
To UNSE'AM.: v. a. 'To rip; to cut open 
Shakſpeare, 

UNSEA'RCH ABLE. a. Inſcrutable; not to 
be explored. . Milttry 

UNSEA'RCHABLENESS. /, Impoſlibility to 
be explored. Zrambal's 

UNSEA'SONABLE. : 

1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion; unt; 
untimely; ill-timed. Clarendon 
2, Not agreeable to the time of the year. 
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3. Late: as, unſeaſonable time of night. 
UNSEASONABLENESS. / Difagreement 
with time or place. Hale. 
UNSEASONABLY. ad. Not ſeaſonably; not 
agrceably to time or occaſion, Hooker, 
UNSEASONED. a. Fe, 
1. Unſeaſonable; untimely ; ill- timed. Out 


of uſe. Shalſpeare. 
2. Unformed; nat qualified by uſe. Sha. 
. Irregular ; inordinate. Hayward. 
4. Not kept till fit for uſe, 
Not ſalted : as, unſea ſoned meat. 
UNSE'/'CONDED. a. ; 
1. Not ſupported, Shalſpeare. 


2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. ZArotor, 
7, UNSE CRE T. v. a. To diſcloſe ; to divulge, 
Bacon. 

UNSE'CRET. a. Not cloſe; not truſty. Sha. 
UN>5ECU/RE. a. Not ſafe. Denham. 
UNSEDU'CED . Not drawn to ill. Sha#f. 


UNSEEING, 4. Wanting the power of viſion. 


Shakſpeare. 

To UNSEE M. v. 2. Not to ſeem. Shalſpeare. 
UNSEE/M LINESS. /. Indecency ; indecorum; 
uncomelineſs. | Hooker. 
UNSEE'MLY. a. Indecent ; uncomely; unbe- 


coming. Hooker. 
UNSEE'MLY. ad. Indecently ; unbecomingly. 


Corinthians. 
UNSFEN. a. 


1. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered. Bacon. 
2. Inviſible; undiſcoverable. Milton. 
z. Uaſkilled ; unexperienced, Clarendon. 


-UNSE/LFISH. a. Not addicted to private in- 
tereſt. ©" Spectutor. 
UNSE NT. a. 

1. Not ſent. . 
2. UxsE N for. Not called by letter or meſ- 
ſenger. Taylor. 

UNSE'PARABLE., a. Not to be parted ; not 

to be divided. Shatſpeare. 
UNSE'PARATED. a. Not parted. Pope. 

UNSE'RVICEABLE. a. Uſeleſs; bringing no 

advantage. 4-0 | Bentley. 

UNSE'RVICEABLY. ad. Without uſe ; with- 

out advantage. W aodzward, 
UNSE'T. a. Not-ſet ; not placed. Hooler. 
To UNSE/TTLE. v. a. 
1. To make uncertain. 
2. To move from a place, 
3. To overthrow. 
UNSETTLED. a. | 
1. Not fixed in reſolution; not determined; 
pot ſteady. | South. 
2. Unequable; not regular; changeable. 


Arbutbnot. 
L' Eftrange. 


Bentley. 
3. Not eſtablied. Dryden. 
4. Not fixed in a place of abode. Hooker, 


UN>E'TTLEDNESS. /. 
I. Irreſolution ; undetermined ſtate of mind. 
2. Vncertainty ; fluctuation. Dryden. 
3. Want of fixity. South. 
T» UNSE X. v. a. To make otherwiſe than the 
ſex commonly is. Shakſpeare. 
PNSHA'DOWED, a, Not clouded ; not dark- 
ed, : E Glanville, 


UNS 


UNSHA'KEABLE. a. Not ſubject to concuf 


ſion. : Shakfpeare 
UNSHAKEN. 3. | 
1. Not agitated ; not moved. Boyle, 


2. Not ſubject to concutition. 
3. Not weakencd in rc{olution ; not moved, 
t ; Spratt. 
To UNSHA'CKLE. v. a. To looſe from 2 
222 Ons 
UNSHA'MED. a. Not ſhamed. Dryden, 
UNSHA'PED. a. Mithapen ; deformed. Burnet. 
UNSHA'REN. a. Not partaken ; not had m 
common. ATilton. 
To UNSHEA'TH. v. a. To draw from the 
ſ:abbard. Shakjpeare. Denham. 
UNSHE D. a. Not ſpilt. Milton. 
UNSHE'LTERED. a. Wanting a ſereen; 
wanting protection. Decay of Viety. 
UNSHI ELDED. a Not guarded by the ſhield, 
| Dryden. 
To UNSHPP. v. a. To take ont of a ſhip. Se. 
UNSHO'CKED. a. Not diſguſted; not offend- 


ed. Tic bell. 
UNSHO'D. a. | from un/Zocd.] Having no ſhoes, 
| Clarendan. 
UNSHOOR,. part. a. Not ſhaken. Hope. 
UN SHO RN. a. Not clipped. Millon. 
UNSHOT. part. a. Not hit by ſhot. Waller. 


To | NSHOQ'UT. v. a. To retract a ſhout. Sha. 
UNSHO'WERED. a. Not watered by ſhows» 

ers. Milton. 
UNSHRUNKING. a. Not recoiling. Sha#ſp. 


' UNSHU'NNABLE. a. Incvitable, Shakſpeare, 


UNSTFTED. 4. 
1. Not parted by a ficye, May. 
2, Not tried. Shakſprare, 
UNSITGHT. a. Not fecing. Hudibras. 


UNSUGHTED. a. inviſible ; not ſeen. Suclling. 
UNSUGHTLINESS. /, from «»/izhily. | De- 
form'ty ; diſagrecablenels to the eye. Mien. 
UNSUGHTLY. a. Diſagrecable to the fight; 
| deformed. Milton, 
UNSINCURE a. [in ſincerus, Latin, ] 
1. Not hearty; not faithful. 
2. Not genuine ; impure; adulterated. Bey. 
3. Not found ; not ſolid. Dryden. 
UNSINCE'RITY. /. Adultcration ; cheat; diſ- 
honeſty of profeſſion. 
To UNSUNEW. v. a. To deprive of ſtrength. 
i Denham, 
UNSiUNEWED. a. Nerveleſs; weak. Sbalſp. 
UNSINGED. a. Not ſcoi ched; not touched 
by fire. | Stephens. 
UNSI'NNING. a. Impeccable. Rogers, 
UNSKA'NNED. a. Nut mcaſured ; not com- 
uted. 3hakſpeares 


UNSKILFUL. a. Wanting art; wan ting 


knowledge. Stat pure. 
UNSKULFULLY. ad. Without knowledge ; 
without art. | Sbalſgeure. 
UNSKVLFULNESS: /. Want of art; want of 
knowledge. Sidney. T7 Aber. 
UNSKI LLED. 3. Wanting ſkill; wanting, 
knowledge. Dryden, Blackmore 
UNSLA'IN. 3. Not killed. Sidney 
UNSLA'KED, 3. Not quenched. Dryden, 
e 3M 4 . UNs 
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UNSLFE'PING. a. Ever wakeful. 
UNSL{UPPING. a. Not liable to flip; faſt. $5. 


UNSMI'RCHED. 2. Unpolluted ; not ſtained. 
Shalſpeare. 


UNSMO'KED. #. Not ſmoked. Sevift, 
UNSO'CIABLE. . | in/ociabilis, Latin.] Not 

kind; not communicative of good. Raleigh. 
-UNSO:C{ABLY. ad. Not kindly. L' Eftrenge. 
UNSO'ILED. a. Not polluted ; not tainted ; 


not ſtained. Ray. 


'UNSO'LD. 2. Not exchanged for money. Pope. 
UNSO'LDIER LIKE. a. Unbecoming a ſoldier. 

ö Broome. 

UNSO'LID. a. Fluid; not coherent. Locke. 

*UNSO'LVED. 4. Not explicated. Waits. 
UNSOO'T. Uſed for wunſweet. Spenſer. 

UNSOPHESTICATED:. a. Not adulterated; 


not counterfeit. | | More. 
- UNSO'RTED. a. Not diſtributed by proper 
ſeparation. Watts. 


UNSO'UGHT. a, 
1. Had without ſeeking. 
22. Not fearched. 
UNSO/'UND. a. 


Ailton. Fenton. 


S bakjpeare. 


1. Sickly; wanting health. Arbuthnet, 

2. Not free from cracks, 

3. Rotten; corrupted. 

4. Not orthodox. Hooler. 

5. Not honeſt; not upright. Sdakſpeare. 
6. Not true; not certain. Spenſer, 

7, Not calm; not quiet. Daniel, 

8. Not cloſe; not compact. Mortimer. 


9. Not ſincere; not faithful. Gay. 
10. Not ſolid; not material. Spenſer, 
11. Erroneous ; wrong. Fairfax. Miiton. 
12. Not faſt under foot 

- UNSO'UNDED a. Not tried by the plummet. 
: Sbalſpeare. 
U-SO'UNDNESS. / 


. Erroneous of belief; want of orthodoxy. 


Hooker. 
2, Corruptneſs of any kind. Hoc cr. 
3. Want of itrength ; want of ſolidity. A. 
-» UNSO'URED. a. | 
I. Not made four. Bacon, 
2. Not made moroſe. 
UNEO'WN. 2. Not propagated by ſcattering 
ſeed. 8 Bacon. 
UNSpA RED. a. Not ſpared. Milton, 
UNSPA'RING. a. Not ſparing ; not pariimo- 
nious; not merciful. | Milton. 
2 UNSPE'AK. v. 3. To retract ; to recant. 


E . Shakſpeare. | 
UNSPE'AKABLE, u. Not to be expreſſed. 


- UNSPEAKABLY. ed. inexprelibly ; ineffably. 


Spectator. 
UNSPECIFIED. a. Not particularly mention- 
ed. Brown. 


| UNSPE/CULATIVE. a. Not theoretical. 


Gevernment of the Tongue. 


UNSPE'D. a. Not diſpatched >nor performed. 
Gerth. 


* UNSPE NT. 2. Not waſted ; not diminiſhed ; 
not weakened. WO Bacon. 
To UNSPHERE. v. a. To remove from its orb. 
: da pecare. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


— 


UNS 


UNSPIED. a. 
1. Not ſearched; not explored, . g 
2. Not diſcovered; not ſcen. Ti % 
UNSPLILT. 4. 9 
I. Not ſhed. Deal. 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not marred. 72105 


To UN SPIRIT. v. a. To diſpirit; to denrtft. 
to deject. „ 
UNSPOTL LED. a. 
1. Not plundered; not pillaged. Dryden 
2. Not marred; not hurt. 22 
UNSPO/TTED. 0. | 2 
1. Not marked with any flain. Dryden 
2. Immaculate; not tainted with guilt. Sha. 
UN SQUA'RED. @. Not formed; irregu ar. 


3 
* at ſhare, 


UNSTA'BLE. a. [infubilis, Latin. 


C 4 r * * 
4 eric, Norris. 


1. Not fixed; not faſt. Tem}, 
2. Inconſtant : rreſolute. Fames, 


UNSTA'ID. 4. Not cool; not prudent ;not ſet- 
tled into diicretion ; not iteady; mutable. 
Men ſer. Sandye, 
UNSTA*'IDNESS. /. 
1. Indiſcretion; volatile mind. 
2. Uncertain motion. Sidney, 
UNSTA'INED. a. Not ſtained; not died; not 
diſcoloured; not dilkonoured. ann. 
To UNSTA TE. v. a. To put out of dignity. 
S hd [eare, 


UNSTA'TUTEABLE. a. Contrary to ltatute, 


Srot ſt. 
UNSTA'UNCHED. a. Not ſtopped ; not ſtaj. 
ed. Sal ſgeure. 


UNSTE/ADFAST. a. Not fixed; not faſt; not 
reſolute, 
UNSTHADILY. ad. 
1. Without any certainty. 
2. Inconſtantly ; not conliſtently. = Locke. 
UNSTEAPINESS./. Want ot conitancy; ir- 
reſolution; mutability. Adnjon. Seifh, 


. UNSTEADY. 2. 


' 2. Inconſtant ; irreſolute. Denham. Rove. 
2. Mutable ; variable; changeable. Locle. 
3. Not fixed; not ſ-ttled. 

UNSTEZ PE OO. . Not ſoaked. Bacon, 
To UNSTING. v. a. To diſarm of a ſting. Sci, 
UNSTVUNTED. a. Not limited. Skelton, 
UNSTIRRED. a. Not ſtirred; not _—_—_ 
Boyle. 
To UNSTITCH. v. a. To open by picking the 
ſtitches. Collier. 
UNSTO'OPING, a. Not bending ; not yield- 
ing. N S$halſfeare. 
To UNSTO P. v. a. To free from ſtop or ob- 
ſtruction; to open. | Boyle. 

UNSTO'PPE!}. a. Meeting 1:0 reſiſtance. 
Dryden, 


UNSTRA'/INED. a. Eaſy ; not forced. 


UNSTRA'TTENED. a Not contracted. . 
UNSTRE'/NGTHENED. a. Not ſupported; 
not aſſiſted. | Hooler. 
To UN STRING. v. 4. ; 
1. To relax any thing ſtrung; to deprive of 
ſtrings. Prior. Smith. 
2. To looſe; to untie, D ” 


ee XK XX 


S9akſpeares 


Hahewill, | 


4 


7. 


UNS 


UNSTRU'CK. a. Not moved; not affected. 
| CS Philips. 
UNSTU'DIED. a. Not premeditated; not la- 


bouted. 5 
bs TU Fr ED, a. Unfilled; unfurniſhed. 


Shalſpeare. 

UNSUBSTA'NTIAL. a. 
1. Not folid ; not palpable. Milton. 
2. Not real. Addi ſon. 
UNSUCCESSFUL. a. Not having the wiſhed 
event. 5 Cleaveland, 
UNSUCCE/SSFULLY. ad. Unfortunately; 
without ſucceſs. „ South, 


UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS. ,. Want of ſucceſs; 
'* event contrary to with, Hammond, 
UNSUCCE/SSLVE. @. Not proceeding by flux 
ol parts. 


| Milton. 
UNSU/FFER ABLE. a. Not ſupportable ; in- 
tolerable. vi Milton. 
UNSUFFI'CIENCE. a. [ inſuffiſance, French. |] 
Inability to anſwer the end propoſed. Hoot. 
UNSUFFICIENT. a. | inſoZ5/ant, French ] Un- 
able; inadequate. | 
UNSU'/GAREU. a. Not ſweetened with ſugar. 
th Bacon. 
UNSUUTABLE. a. Not congruous; not equal; 
not proportionate. Shatſpeare. Tillotſon. 
UNSU'TT ABLENESS. J. Incongruity ; unfit- 
" nels... - South, 
UNSU/ITING. a. Not fitting; not becoming. 
| - Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
UNSU'/LLIED. a. Not fouled ; not diſgraced ; 
pure. Sbalſpeare. Spratt. 
UNSU'NG. a. Not celebrated in verſe; not re- 
cited in verſe. Million. 
UNSU/NNED. a. Not expoſed to the ſun. Mil. 
UNSUPE'RFLUOUS. 3. Not more than 
enough. Milton. 
UNSUPFLA'NTED. a. | 
I. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. Philips. 
2. Not defeated by ſtratagem. 
UNSUPPO'RTABLE. a. | i»/ufportable. Fr] 
Intolerable ; ſuch as cannot be endured. Bay. 
UNSUPPO'/RTED. a. 


1. Not ſuſtained; not held up. Milton, 
2. Not alliited. Brown. 
UNSURE. a. Not fixed; not certain. Pope. 


UNSURMO/UNTABLE. 3. | inſurmountable, 
French. | Inſuperable; not to be overcome. 
\.; : Locke. 

UNSUSCE'PTIBLE. a. Incapable; not liable 


to admit; . Swift. 
UNSUSPE'/CT. a. Not conſidered as likes 
UNSUSPE/CTED. j ly to do or mean ill. 


8 | Milton. Swift, 
VNSUSPE'CTING. a. Not imagining that any 
: ill is deſigned, Lope. 
UNSUSPYCIOUS. a. Having no ſuſpicion. 
Milton. 
VNSUSTA'INED. 4. Not ſupported; not held 
up. 3 . Milton: 
To UNSWA'THE, v. a. To free from 
@ convolutions of bandage, Audi ſon. 


Dryden. | 


Brown. © 


UNSU'CKED. a. Not having the breaſts drawn. 


ocke. © 


folds 


UNT 


UNSWA'YABLE. a. Not to be governed of 
influenced by another. Shalſpeare. 
UNSWA'YED. a. Not wielded. Shaiſpeares 
To UNSWE AR. v. „ Not to ſwear; to re- 
cant any thing ſworn. Spenſer. 
To UNSWE'AT, ». a To caſe after fatigue; 
to cool after exerciſe. Milton. 
UNSWO'RN. a. Not bound by an oath. Sat. 
UNTA'IN'TED. a. | 
1- Not ſullied; not polluted, Roſcommon. 
2. Not charged with any crime. Shak/peare. 


3. Nor corrupted by mixture, Sith. 
UNTA KEN. as 

1. Not taken. Hayward, 

2 UNTAKEN . Not filled. Boyle. 


UNTA'LKED of. a. Not mentioned in the 
world. Dryden. 
UNTA*'MEABLE. a. Not to be tamed ; not to 
be ſubdued. Wilkins. Grew. 
UNTA'MED. @. Notſubdued ; not ſuppreſſed. 
Spenſer. 

To UNTA'NGLE. v. a. To looſe from intrica- 
cy or convolution. Prior. 


UNTA'STED. a. Not taſted ; hot tried by the 


palate. Waller. 
UNTA'STING. 2. | 
1. Not percerving any taſte; Smith. 


2. Not trying by the palate. 
UNTA'UGHTF. a. 

1. Uninſtructed; uneducated ; ignorant; 

unlettered. Dryden. Young. 

2. Debarred from inſtruction. Locke. 

3. Unikilled ; new; not having uſe or prac- 

Hoes” -. Shakſpeare 


To UNTE/ACH. ». a. To make to quit, or for- 


get what has been inculcated. Brow". 
UNTE MPERED. a. Nut tempered. Ezekiel. 
UNTUMPTED. à. - 
I. Not embarraſſed by temptation. Taylor. 
2. Not invited by any ae lian Cotton. 
UNTE/NABLE. a. Wu ' 
I. Not to be held in poſſe Hon. | 
2. Not capable of defence. Clarendon. 
UNTENANTED. a. Haviug no tenant. 
| Temple. 
UNTE'NDER. a. Wanting ſoftncſs ; wanting 
affection. : 
UNTENDERED à. Not offered. Shalſpeare. 
To UNTENT. v. a. To bring out of a tent. 
x Shakſpeare, 
UNTENTED. a. | from tent. ] Having no me- 


dicaments applicd. Shakſpeare . 
UNTERRIFEIED. a. Not affrighted 3 not 
ſtruck wich fear. Milton. 


UNTLIANK UD. 2. 
1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of 
kindneſs Dryden. 
2. Not received with thankfulneſs. Dryden. 


UNTHA'NKFUL. . Ungratetul ; returning 


no acknowledgment. Locke, Taylor. 

UNTHA'NKFULLY. ad. Without thanks 

without gratitude. Hoyle. 

UNTHA'NKFULNESS. ſ. Neglect or omiſ- 

fion of acknowledgment for good received; 
want ol ſenſe of benefits; ingratitude. 

| Hayward. South, 

To UN- 


Shat|peare. + 
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7 6 UNTHINK. v. a. To recall, or diſiniſs a 


thoupht.  Shatſeere. 
UNTHiINXKING, a. Thoughtleſs ; not given 
to reflection. Locke. 
UNTHO'RNY. 2. Not obſtructed by prickles. 
| . Browne. 
UNTHO'UGHT of. @. Not regarded; not 
heeded. Shaiſpeare. 
To UNTHREF'AD. v. a. To looſe. Milton. 


UNTHREATENED. a. Not menaced. 
55 X. Charles. 
UNTHRIFT. /. An extravagant; a prodigal. 
þ Sa care. Herbert. 
UNTHREFTT. . Proſuſe; walleful ; prodigal ; 
extravagant. 5 Shaiſteare. 
UNTHRVYFTILY. ad. Without frugality. 
| | „ele. 
UNTHRTFTINESS. / Waſte; prodigality ; 


profuſion. ayward, 
INTHRI FFT v. 2. 
1. Prodigal; proſuſe; laviſh ; waſteful. 
Sidney. 


2. Not in a ſtate of improvement. Sha. 
3. Not ealily made to thrive or fatten. Mor. 
UNTHRIVING. a. Not thriving ; not prol- 
pering. Government of the Tongue, 
Tv UNTHRONE. v. a. To pull down from 
a throne, 
To UNTVE. . 4. > 8 
r. To unbind; to free from bonds. Shatſp. 
2. To looſen; to unfaſten. Waller. 
3 To looſen from convolution or knot. 
| „ 
4. To ſet free from any obſtruction. T. -& ag 
5 To reſolve; to clear. Denham. 
UNTLED. a. 
1. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. Prior. 
2. Not faſtened by any binding or knot. $4. 
3. Nat faſt, | | 
UNTTL. ad. ti | 
1. To the t hat. Denhan. 
2. To the pi that. Dryden, 


UNTIL. prep. To. Uſed of time. Spenſer. 
UNTILLED. g. Not cultivated. Blactmore. 


UNTIMBERED. 2. Not furniſhed with tim- 
ber; weak. Shak ipeare. 
UNTUMETLY. 2. Happening before the na- 
- tural time. Dryden. Pope. 
UNTUMELY. ad. Before the natural time. 
; openſer. Waller, 

" UNTINGED. g. 
I. Not ſtained; not diſcoloured. Boyle. 
2. Not infected. 
UNTIRAELE. a. Indefatigable ; unwea- 


ried Shabſp. 
UN TIRED. 2. Not made weary. Dryden. 
UNTITLED. @. Having no title. . 


UNT 'O. prep. [It was the old word for 10; 


now oblolete. | To. Hooker. Temple. 
UNTOLD. a 8 
1. Not related. Waller. 
2. Not revealed. Dryden. 


UNTO'UCHED. Qs 


1. Not touched; not reached. Stephens. 
2. Not move ; not affected. Sidney, 
3 Not meddled with. Dryden, 
3 8 —2* #4 


UNTO'WARD. a. 


Milton. © 


S wift.. 


UNT 


1. Froward ; perverſe ; vexatious; not eaſi 
guided, or taught. 


South. Mood y 
2. Awkward; ungraceful. wy 


UNTO'WARDLY. a. Awkward Preverſe + 


froward. Lick 
UNTO'WARDLY. ed. Awkwardly ; ungain. 


ly; perverſcly. Till 
UNTRA'CEABLE. a. Not to be traced. * 
5 | South, 
UNTRA'CED. a. Not marked by any fat. 
CPS. : Denhban, 
UNTRA CTABLE a. intractabilis. Latin. 
1. Not yielding to common meaſures = 
management. | Hayward, 
2. Rough; difficult. Mi 


UNRA'CTABLENESS. /. Unwillingneſs or. 
unfitneſs to be regulated or managed. Locle. 
UNTRAINED. a. 
1. Not educated; not inſtructed; not diſ. 
ciplined. Him. 
2. Irregular ; ungovernable. Herbert, 
UNTRANSFERRABLE. a. Incapable of 


being given from one to another. lug, 


UNTRANSPARENT. a. Not diaphanous; 


opaque. B sql 
UNTRA'VELLED. a. 
1. Never trodden by paſſengers. Baur. 
2. Having never ſeen foreign countries. 
Adin, 


To UNTREA'D. 2 a. To tread back; to pa 


back in the ſame ſteps. Shalſpeare, 
UNTRE \'SURED. a. Not laid up; not re- 


poſited. a Shai ſpeart, 
UNTREATABLE. a. Not treatable; not 
practicable. Decay of Pieiy. 
UNTRTED. «a. | 
1. Not yet attempted, Milton, 
2. Not yet experienccd. Collier, 
3. Not having paſſed trial. Milton, 
UNTRIU'MPHABLE. 2. Which allows no 
triumph. Hudibras, 
UNTRO'1). a. Not paſſed ; not mark- 
UNTRO'DDEN. fed by the foot. Waller. 
UNTRO'LLED. a. Not bowled ; not rolled 
along, Dryden, 
UN'TROU'BLE2D, a. 1 
I. Not diſturbed by care, ſorrrow, or guilt 
7 Shalſpeart, 
2. Not agitated ; not confuſed. Millan 
3. Not intcrruptcd in the natural courſe. 
; Spenſer, 
4. Tranſparent ; clear. Faun, 
UNTRUFE. 4. 
I. Falſe; contrary to reality. Holer. 
2. Falſe ; not faithful. Sucking: 
UNTRU'LY. ad. Falſely; not according to 
truth. Rate. 


UNTRU'STINESS, /. Unfaithfulneſs. Hu. 
R ü 
1. Falſchood ; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falſchood ; not veracity. Sandy; 
3. Treachery ; want of fidelity. Shai. 
4. Falſe aſſer tion. 5 Atterbury: 
UNTU'NABLE, a. Unharmonious; not 


Bacon, 
tical, 7. 
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UNE. v. a. ö 
* make incapable of harmony. Prior. 
2 To diſorder. \hakjpeare, 
UNTU/RNED. a. Not turned. f N oodeuen d. 
UNTU/TORED. a. Uninſtructed; untaught. 
| TS Shatjſpeares 


: To UNTWI/NE. v. 4. 


1. Te open what is held together by con · 
volution. Waller. 
2. Toopen what is wrapped on itſelf. Bacon. 

3. To ſeparate that which claſps round 
any thing. | Aſeham. 

To UNTWI'ST. v. a. To ſeparate any things 
involved in each other, or wrapped up on 
themſelves. Taylor. 

To UNT V“. v. a. [ See UNTIE. ] To looſe. 


Sha#ſpeare. 
7 UNVAIL. v. a. To uncover; to {trip of 
a vail. Denban:. 
UNVA'LUABLE. a. Ineſtimable; being a- 
bove price. Alter u- br 
UNVA'LUED. a. 
r. Not prized ; neglected. Shakſpeare. 
2, Ineſlimable; above price. Shatkſprare. 


UNVA'NQUISHED. 4. Not conquered ; not 
overcome. | Shak f eare. 
UNVA'RIABLE. a. [ inveriable, Fr.] Not 
changeable ; not mutable. iVarris. 


UNVYA/KIED. a. Not changed; not divertt- 

ied. 5 Locke. 
UNVA'RNISHED. a. 

1. Not overlaid with varniſh. 

2. Nct adorned ; not decorated. Shakſp. 
UNVA/RYING. a, Not liable to change. 

| Lecle. 

To UNVE!IL. v. a. 

1. To uncover; to diveſt of a veil. Pope. 

2. To diſcloſe ; to ſhow. Sha! ſpeare. 


UNVELLEDLY. ad. Plainly ; without dif- 


uiſe. » Boyle. 
UNVE'NTILATED. 3. Not fanned by the 
wind. Blackmarc, 
UNVE/RITABLE. a. Not true. Brown, 
UNVE'RSED. @. Unacquainted; unikilled. 
a li aclmore. 

UNVEXED. a. Untroutticd ; undiſturbed. 
Shatſpeare. 
UNVYOEATED. a. Not injured; not broken. 


Cla endo- . 


 UNVIRTUOUS. a. Wanting virtue. Sp. 


UNVISITED. a. Not reſorted to. Mi don. 
UNU'NIFORM, 4. Wanting uniformity 

Decay of Pity. 

UNVO'YAGEABLE. a. Not to be paſled 

over or voyaged. Milton. 


NU RGE B. 4. Not incited ; not preited, 


Shak jpeare. 

UNU'SED. a. i 
1. Not put to uſe; unemployed. Sidney, 
2. Not accuſtomed. ; Siduey. 


UNU'SEFUL. 4 Uſeleſs; ſerving to no pur- 


Poſe, . Glunwville, More. 
UN SAL. @. Not common; not frequent; 
rare. 3 Hooker. Felton. 


UNU'SUALNESS.. // Uncemmonneſs in- 
Irequency 3 ; Abe, Broome. 


UN 


UNU'TTERABLE. a. Ineffable; inexpreſ- 
bible, | Milton. Smith, 
UNV ULNERABLE. a. Exempt from 
wound ; not vulnerable, Shakſpeare. 


UNWA'KENED. 4. Not rouſed from ſleep. 


Milton, 
UNW A'LLED. a. Having no walls Koller. 


UNW'ARES. ad. Unexpectedly; before any 


caution. ' Fairſax, 
UNWARILY, ad. Without caution ; cares 
leſsly. Digby. 


UNWA'RINESS. ſ. [from unwary, Want 
of caution ; careleſſneſs. pectaior. 
UNWARLIKRE, @. Not fit for war; not uſed 


to war. Dryden, 
UN W A\'RNED. @. Not cautioned ; not made 


wary. Locke, 
UNWARRANTABLE. a. Not defeuſible; 
uot to be juſtified: not allowed. South, 


UNWA RRANTABLY. ad. Not juſtifiably ; 
not defenſibly. Male. 
UNWA/RKANTED. a. Not aſcertained ; 
uncertain, Bacon. 
UNWAVRY. a. 
1. Wanting caution; imprudent; haſty; 
precipitate. Milton. 
2. Unexpe ed. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
UNWA'SHED. Ja. Not waſhed ; not cleanſ- 


UNWA'SHEN ed by walking. Duppe. 
UNWA/3TED. a, Not comſumed; not d mi- 
niſhed. | Blackmor.. 


UNWA'3TING. a. Not growing leſs Pope. 


UNWA'TED, a. Not uled to travel; not 
{caſoned in the road. Suckling, 
UNWE'ARENED. a. Not weakened. Boyle. 
UNWE APONED. a. Not furniſhed with 
offeniive arms ; Releighs 
UNWLAR ABLE. a. Not to be tired; in- 


* 


dfatigable. Hooker, 
UNWEARIED a. 
I. Not tired; not fatigued. Maller. 


2. Indetatigable; continual ; not to be ſpent; 
not fiuking under fatigue. Denham. 


To UNWEARY, v. a. To refreſh after weari- 


neſs. Temple. 
UNWE'/'D. a. Unmarried. Shalſpeare. 
UNW _LGEABLE. à. Not to be cloven, 
| Shak peare. 
UNWEE/ED. a. Not cleared from weeds, 
Shakſpeare. 
UNWEEPED. a. Not lamented, Now un+ 
Toe pt. Mulon. 
UNWEE'TING. a. Ignorant; unknowing. 


Spenſer, Milton. 


UNWE'TGHED. a. 
1, Not examined by the balance, Ai,. 
2. Not conſidered ; negligent. Shakſpeare. 


UNWE/IGHING., a. Inconſiderate; thought» ' 


leſs. Sbalſpeare. 
UN WELCOME. a. Not pleaſing; not grate» 
ful; not well received. 
UNWE/eT. a. Not lamented ; not bemoaned, 
Se F Dryden. 
UNWE/T. a. Not moiſt. 
UN W HUI'PT. . Not puniſhed; not corrected, 


; Shatſprore. | 
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Denham. 


Drygen. . 
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UNWHO'LESOME. a. 
1, Inſalubrious; miſchievous to health. 
Bacon. South. 
2. Corrupt ; tainted, _ Shalſpcare. 
UNWVELDILY. ad. Heavily; with difficult 
motion. Dryden. 
UNWPFEEDINESS. ſ. Heavineſs; difficulty 
to move, or be moved. Glanville. 
ENWTELDY. 4. Unmanageable ; not eaſily 
moving or moved; bulky; weighty; pon- 
» +derous. '. Clarendon. 
UNWPFLLING. a. Loath ; not contented; 
not inclined; not complying by inclination, 
| Hooker. Dryden 
UNWFLLINGLY. ad. Not with good-will; 
not without loathneſs. Denham 
UNWFLLINGNESS.. ,. Loathneſs; diſincli- 


nation. WE. Raleigh. 
To UNWIND. v. a. pret. and part. paſlive 
aD,. | 


I. To feparare any thing convolved ; to 
-untwill 5 6 unt wine. Siducy. 
2. To diſentangle; to looſe from entan- 


glement. Hover, 
TT UNWIND. 2. . To admlt evolution. 
Mortimer. 


UNWIPED. a. Not cleaned. Sal peure. 
UNWI SE a. Weak ; defective in wiſdom. 
| Sdahkſpeare. Tfllotſon. 
UNWTSELY. ad. Weakly ; not prudently ; 
not wiſely. Sidney, 
Fo UNWUSH. v. v. To wiſh that which 1s 
not to be. SBalſgeare. 
UN WIS T. a. Unthought of; not cp eh 
Spenſer. 
D UN WIT. v. a. To deprive of 52” EM 
ning. Not uſed, Sbakſpeare. 
DNWITHDRA'WING. a. Continually Lbe- 
ral. AW Milton. 
UXNWITHSTOOD a. Not oppoſed. PC. pr. 
UNWUITNESSED. a. Waning evidence; 
wanting notice. | - "Hooker. 
UN WYTTINGLY. ad. Without knowledge; 
- - without conczouſneſs. Sidney. Bentley. 
_. UNWO/NTED, a. | 
1. Uncommon; unuſual ; rare; infrequent. 
bs __  Shaiſpeare. Glenville, 
2. Unaccuſtomed; unpraciuſed. + May. 
UNWOR RING. à. Living without labour. 
5 Locke, 


| UNWO/RTHILY. ad. Not according to deſert. 


Broome. 


ONO RTIHINESS. J. Want of worth; 


Sidney. Wake, 


want of merit. 


UNWO'RTHY. . | 
I+ Not deſerving. — 5 Hooker. 
2. Wanting merit. M bitgi te. 

| Sidney. 


3. Mean. . 

4. Not ſuitable; not adequate. Soift. 

5. Unbecoming; vile. Dryden. 
UNWO@'UND. pret. and part. paſſ. of unwind, 

Untwiſted. Mortimer. 
UNWOUNDPFED. æ. 

1. Not wounded. Milton. 

2. Not hurt. | Pope. 


. UNWREATH, v. a, To untwine. Zeyfe. 


VO1 


UNWRTTING. a. Not aſſuming the 
racter of an author. „ 
UNWRIUTTLEN. a. Not written z not con . 
by writing; oral; traditi nal. Hs, 
UNWRO'UGHT 2. Not laboured; not ns 
faQured. | . 1 
UN WRUNG. a. Not pinched. 5 ee 
UNYIE'LDED. @. Not given vp. Fe ; 
JJ aa 
1. To looſe from the yoke, 


Py 4 oy 
manu 
z 


Sbatſpear- 
WF, "Ye MP 


, 5 * 2 5 

2. To part; to disqoin. Shakſpeare, 
UNYC'KED. e. 
I. Having never worn a yoke, Dreten 


2. Licentious ; unreſtrained. $32t/.,,, 

—% 4A 7 2 - "ad - 
UNZO' NED. @. Not bound with a girdle. 
ri 4 iur. 
VOCA BULARY. ofa Loe rhularium, Latin 5 
wocabulaire, French. A dictionary; a lexi- 
con; a word-book. Brown, 


e a N 
VO'CAL. 2. vocal, French; vocalis, Latin) 


1. Having à voice. i 5 
2. Uttered or modulatcd by the vice, 
Cora M 42 er. 
VOCALITV. /. [ from z | Power of ute 
terance ; quality of being utterable b, the 
voice. | Helder. 
To VOCALIZE. v. 4. [from v.] To form 
into voice. i 
VO'CALLY, ad [ from vocal. | In words, arti- 
culately. a 
VOCA'TION. / [ oocaticn, Fr. v19catzo, Latin.] 
1. Calling by the will of God. Hoster. 
2. Summons. Dryden, 
3. Trade; employment. Yrdney, 
VO'CATIVE. a. | vocatif, Fr. vecati dus, Lat.] 
The grammatical caſe uſed in calling or 
ſpeaking to. Arcidence, 
VOCIFERA'TION. // [ veel feratio, voci ers, 
Lat.] Clamour; outcry. Arbuthnit, 
VOCIFEROUS. a. | vero, Latin, ] Clamor- 
ous ; noiſy. Hape. 
VOGUE. . vogue, French. ] Faſhion ; mode; 
popular reception. Scuth. Roſcommon. 
VOICE. /. ¶ voix, French; vox, vocis, Latin, | 
I. Sound emit | by the mouth. Chapman. 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diltinguiſhedirom 
that uttered by another mouth. Vacon. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. Adijſon, 
4. Vote; ſuftrage ; opinion expreſſed. 
Knclke, 
5. Language; words; expreſſion, Fell 
To VOICE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To rumour; to report. Not uſed. Bacon, 
2. To vote. Obſolete. Shaiſpeare. 
To VOICE. v. u. To clamour; to make out- 
_ cries. Obſolete. South, 
VOL CD. 4. {from the noun, ] Furniſhed 
With a voice, Denham. 
VOID. &. | vuide, French. ] 
1. Empty; vacant. © Geneſis, Shaſpeart 
2. Vain; ineffeQual ; null; vacated. Swift. 
3. Unlupplicd ; unoccupied. Camden. 
4. Wanting ; unſurniſhed ; empty. Whig, 
5. Unſubſtantial ; unreal. Pope. 
VOID. »/. | from the adjective. | An empty 
ſpace ; vacuum; Vacancy. 7 1 


VOL 


% VOID. v. a. {from the adjective; vuider, 
French.) 


1. To quit; to leave empty. Shatſpeare. 
To emit, as excrement, 8 


4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 


Clarendon. 

To VOID. v. 1. ; 
1. To be emitted. : Wiſeman. 
2. To receive what is emitted. Sal p. 


VOIDABLE. a. | from void. Such as may he 
annulled. | Ayiffe. 
VOI DER. /. { from voeid.] A baſket in which 
broken meat is carried from the table. 
i | Cleaveland. 
vOIONESS. /. from void, ] 
1. Emptineſs; vacuity. 
2. Nullity; inefficacy. 
z. Want of ſubſtantiality. _ 
E |. French. ] Carriage. A 6:25. 
VO LANT. 4. | volans, Latin; volant, Fren. ] 
I, Flying ; paſſing through the air. as INS 
2. Nimble; ative, Milton. Pbilifs. 
VOLATILE. a. | valatilis, Latin. | 
I. Flying; paſting through the air. Bacon. 
2 Having the power to paſs off by ſponta- 
neous evaporation. | 95 LAielon. 
3. Fickle; changeable of mind; lively ; 
full of ſpirits; airy. Watts, Swift, 
VOLATILE. / | volatile, French.] A winged 
animal. 8 | HB: 6xvn, 
79 © 5 5 
N 1 fe. ¶volatilitè, Fren. |] 
1. The quality of flying away by evapo- 
ration; not fixity. Bacon. Arbutbnot. 
2. Mutability of mind; livelineſs. 
VOLATILIZA'TION / from volatilige.] 
| The act of making volatile. Boyle. 
VO LATILIZE. v. a. volatiſer, French; 
from volalile.] To make volatile; to ſub- 
tilize to the higheſt degree. Newton. 
FOLCA'NO, ſ. | italian, from Fulcun.] A 
burning mountain 465 
VOI. E. J. [ vole, Fr.] A deal at cards, that 
draws the whole tricks. Swift. 
VO LER. /. [ volerie, Fr.] A flight of 3 
OC. 
YVOLITA'TION. /. [ volito, Latin. ] The act 
or power of flying. Brown. 
VOLFTION. /. [ wo/itio, Latin. ] The act of 
willing; the power of choice exerted. Loc de. 
VOLITIYE. a. Having the power to will. 


Hale. 
VOLLE. /. vo lie, French.) ; 
I. A flight of ſhot! | Raleigh. 


2. A burſt; an cmilion of many at once. 

| 58885 Sbalſpeare. 

' To VO'LLEY. ». n. To throw out. Shalſp, 

""VO'LLIED. 2. [from wolley.} Difploded ; 

A ſcharged with a volley. Philips. 

VOLT. / (volle, Fr.] A round or a circular 
tread; a gait of two treads made by a horſe 
going ſidewiſe round a centre. 


VULUBTULITY, [ volubilite, French; vo- 


Iuvilitas, Latin. | - ; 
„ The act or power of rolling, Hats. 


Hakeevill, 


Benitey. + 
* 


VOM 


a. Activity of tongue; fluency of fpeech. 


7 Clarendon, 
3. Mutability ; liableneſs to revolution. 


L' Eftrangee 
VO'LUBLE. a. | volubilis, Latin, ] 
7. Formed fo as to roll cafily ; formed ſo as 
to be caſily put in motion. Hammond. 
2. Rolling; having quick motion. Million. 
3. Nimble; active. Waits. 
4. Fluent of words. i SBA eure. 
VOLUME. , | volumen, Latin. 
I. Something rolled or convolved. 
2. As much as feems convolved at once. 


Dryden. Fenton. Cheyne. 
3. A book. 


Spenſer. 
VOLUMIiNOUS. a. | from w9lume.)] 
I. Conſiſting of many complications. Milton. 
2. Conſiſting in many volumes, or books. 
| Milton. 


3. Copious; diffuſive. Clarendon. 


VOLUMINOUSLY. ad. from voluminous} 


In many volumes or books. Glanwille, 
VO'LUNTARILY. , ad. [from voluntary. | 
Spontaneouſly ; of one's own accord; with- 
out compulſion. Hooker. 
VTLUNTARY. a. | voluntaire, French; volun- 
tarius, Latin. f | 
1. Acting without compulſion ; acting by 
choice. : 
2. Willing; acting with willingneſs. Popes 
3. Done without compulſion. Seed. 
4. Acting of its own accord, Miltang 
VO'LUNTARY.Y. | from the adjecti ve.) 
1. A volunteer; one who engages in au 
affair of his own accord. Davies « 
2. A piece of mulick played at will. Cleawet. 
VOLUNTEER. /. volontaire, French. J A ſol- 
dier who enters into the ſervice of his own 
accord. | Collier. 
To VOLUNTEER. v. u. To go ſor a ſoldier. 
b Dryden. 
VOLU'/PTUARY. * [ voluptuaire, French 5 Ve 
luptuarius, Latin, | A man given up to plea- 
ſure and luxury. Atterbury. 
VOLU'PTUDOUS. 3. | valuptusſus, Lat.) Given 
to excels of pleaſure ; luxurious, Bentley. 
VOLU'PTUOUSLY. ad. | from voluptuous] 
Luxurioufly ; with indulgence of exceſſive 
pleaſure. South, 
VOLU'PTUOUSNESS. .. from voluptuous.] 
Luxuriouſneſs; addictedneſs to exceſs of 
pleaſure. Donne. 
VOLU'TE. / | volute, French. IA meraber of a 
column. That part of the capitals of the 
Ionick, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders, 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the bark of trees twiſt= 
ed and turned into ſpiral lines, or accordine 


to others, the headdreſſes of virgins in their 


long hair. Harris, 
YON A. . | Latin.] An encyſted humour 
in the luugs Arouthnot. 
V OMICKNUT. / The nucleus of a fruit of an 
Fait-Indian tree, the wood of which is the 
ſnakewood of the ſhops. It is certain poiſon ; 


and in imall dozes it diturbs the whole hu- 


Hill. 


man frame and brings on convulſions, 
| 7 os 


\ 


 VORA'CIOUSLY. ad. from voracious. ] Gree- 


_. Rate of life. 


Vou 


ToVO'MIT. v. . ſvomo, Latin ] To caſt up 
the contents of the ſtomach. Mere. 
To VOMIT. v. a. 3 French. ] 
1. To throw up from the ſtomach. Arbutb. 
2. To throw up with violence from any 
hollow. 
VO'MIT. / from the verb) ä 
1. The matter thrown up from the ſtomach. 
| Sandys. 
2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that 
cauſes vomit. As buthnot. 


_ VOMTTION /. from v9me, Latin. ] The act 


or power of vomiting. Grew. 
VO/MITIVE. 4. C voni, French. ] Emetick ; 
cauſing vomits. | Brown. 
VO'MITORY. a | vomitoire, French; vomitorius. 
Lat. Procuring vomits; emetick. Harvey. 
VORA'CIOUS. a. [ vorace, French; vorax, La- 
tin.] Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 
7 | Government of the Tongue. 


_ dily ; ravenoully. 


_ VORA'CIOUSNESS. I /. C voracite, French. 
VORA'CITY. 


Ureedineſs; ravenouſ- 
neſs Sandyc. 


FORTEX. [. In the plural vortices. { Latin. 


Any thing whirled round. Newton. 


VO'RTICAL. a. [ from vortex.] Having a 


whirling motion. Newton, 


 VOTARIST. / { devotes, Latin] One devoted 


to any perſon or thing; one given up by a 
vow to any ſervice or worſhip Milion. 


.VO'TARY. / One devoted, as by a vow, to 


any particular, fervice, worſhip, ſtudy, or 
Crafoatzo. KReogers. 
VO'TARY. a. Conſequent to a vow. Bacon. 
VOTARESS. / | female of votary.] A woman 

devoted to any worſhip or ſtate. Pope. 


VOTE. / votwm, Latin. | Suſfrage; voice giv- 


— 


- » ation. 


| VOU'CHER. /. { from vouch. ] One who gives 


en and numbered. Roſcommon, 


Jo VOTE. v. a. 


1. To chooſe by ſuffrage; to determine by 
ſuffrage. Bacon. 
2. To give by vote. Swift. 


VO TER. I {from wote.} One who has the 


right of giving his voice or ſuflrage. Seve. 
VO'TIVE. a. | vetivzs, Latin. ] Given by vow. 


Prior. 


To VOUCH. v. a. voucbher, Norman French. ] 


1. To call to witneſs; to ohteſt. Dryden. 
2. To atteſt; to warrant ; to maintain by 
repeated affirmations. | Atterbur y. 
To VOUCH. v. =. To bear witneſs; to appear 
as a witneſs. | ; St. 
vobcH. / { from the verb.] Warrant; atteſt- 
Shalſßeure. 


witneſs to any thing Pope. 
To VOUCHSA'FE. v. 4. ¶ vouch and ſafe. 


1. To permit any thing to be done without 


_ ger. 2 f 
2. To condeſcend ; to grant. Shakſpeare. 
7 VOUCHEA'+E. ov. a. To deign; to conde- 
ſcend; to yield. Sidney. Dryden. 


vobchsA FEMENT. / [from * vnc. 
.. Grant; condeſcemſion. le. 


% 


UPB 


VOW. / ver, French; Dotum, Latin.) 
1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; an 


act of devotion. Hammond, 


2. A ſolemn promiſe, commonly uſed for 3 


promile of love or matrimony. Dryden 


To VOW. ». a. # vover, French Ove), Latin, ] 


To conſecrate by a folemn dedication - to 
give to a divine-power. Hooker, Spode, 
To VOW vv. u. To make vows or ſolemn pro- 
miſes. Suckling, 
VO'WEL. : [ voyelle, French; vocalis, Latin. 
A letter which cannot be uttered by we 
. N Holder. 
VOWFE'LLOW. f. [vw and fellow.) One 
bound by the ſame vow. Shatſpeare, 
VO'YAGE. / | voyage, French. 
1. Atravel by ſea. Bacon. Price, 
2. Courſe ; attempt; undertaking. Shalſp, 
3. The practice of travelling. Bacon. 
To VOYAGE. v. n. | voyager, French. ] To tra- 


vel by ſea. Pepe. 
To VO'YAGE. v. a. To travel; to paſs over. 
Millon. 


VO'YAGER. / [from voyage. | One who tra- 
vels by fea. 


I. Aloft ; on high; not down. Knollet. 
2. Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſen 
ſrom reſt. Wotton, 
3. In the ſtate of being riſen ſrom a ſeat. 


: Addiſon, 
4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or conceal- 
ment. : ; Dryden. 
5. In a ſtate of being built. Shalſpeare. 
6. Above the horizon. Fudger, 


7. To a ſtate of advancement : be is getting 
up in reputation. Atterbury. 
8. In a ſtate of exaltation: be favourite is new 
up as bigh as he cviſtet. Spenſer. 
9. Ina ſtate of climbing: he is coming up. 
10. In a ſtate of inſurrection: the people are 
up in Wales. Sbalſpeare. 


Ti. In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed: | 


the price is getting up. : Dryden, 
12. From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place: our ſervant who follows ui 
will ſoon be up with us. L' Eftrange. 
13. From younger to elder years. £/alms. 
14. Ur and down, Diſperſedly; here and 
there. FILES Addiſon. 
15. Ur and down. Backward and forward. 
16. Ur ts. To an equal height with. Adi. 
17. Ur to. Adequately to. a 
18. Ur vith. A phraſe that ſignifies the act 
of raifing any thing to give a blow. Sidney 


UP. interjection. 


I. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. Pope, 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouſ- 
ing to action: up and tex. Sperſer- 
UP. prepojition. From a lower to 3 higher parts 
not down + go vp the bill. r 
To UPBE AR. v. a. preterite pore participle 
paſſive zpborn. | up and bear. 333 
1; To ſuſtain aloft; to ſupport m_—_— 
5 | Pate. 

- 2 To raiſe aloft, 
| } — 2 5 3. To 


| Deanne. Pope, 
UP. ad. up, Saxon; op, Dutch and Daniſh.] 


Rogers. 


hos ; 


U 0 


Jo fupport from falling. Spenſer. 
15 UPBRAI'D. v. 4. upehhædan, upZe- 
© bnevan, Saxon. |] 8 

1. To charge contemptuouſly with any 


ing d1 raceful. Sandys- Blacl more. 
4 1 be as matter of reproach. Spratt. 


To urge with reproach. Decay of Piech. 

4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 

| ceived from the reproacher. Sbalſp. 
5. To bring reproach upon; to ſhow faults 
by being in a . of compariſon. Sidney. 
6. To treat with contempt. _ Spenſer. 
UPBRAIDINGLY. ad. By way of reproach. 
| | Ben Jonſon. 
T7 UPBRA'Y. v. a. To ſhame. | 
. UPBRO'UGHT. participle paſſive of bring. 
Educated ; nurtured. Spenſer. 
UPHAND. a. [up and Hand.] Lifted by the 


hand, | Moon. 
 U'PCAST. a. Thrown ny. Dryden. 
U'PCAST. ſ. A term of bowling; a throw; 
r ; Shalſpeare. 
7 UPGA'THER. v. =. [up and gather. | To 
contract; to collect. EE Spenſer. 
UPHE'LD. preterite and 8 paſſive of 
ubbold. Maintained; ſuſtained. Milton. 
UPHILL. a. [up and 1 Difficult, like the 
labour of climbing a hill. Clariſſa, 


To UPHOARD. v. a. ( and board.] To trea- 
ſure; to ſtore; to accumulate in private 
places. 0 Spenſer. 

To UPHO'LD. v. a. preterite »pheld; par- 
ticiple 71 upbeid or upbolden. | up and bold. | 

0 


1. To n high. | ryden. 
2. To ſupport ; toſuſtain ; to keep from fall- 
Ing. Shalſpeare. 
3. To keep from declenſion. Bacon. 


4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. Raleigh. 


5. To keep from defeat. Hooker. 
6. To keep from being loſt. SBalſpeare. 
7. To continue without failing. Holder 
8. To continue in being. Hakewwill. 
VPHO'LDER. / f from uphold. ] 
1. A ſupporter, Swift. 
2. A ſuſtainer in being. Hale. 


3. An undertaker ; one who provides for 
_ funerals. : Gay. 
UPHO'/LSTERER. / [A corruption of »p- 

bolder.] One who furniſhes houſes ; one who 

fits up apartments with beds and furniture. 
FE Swift. Hope. 
U'PLAND, / [up and land.] Higher ground. 


Burne. 
UFLAND. a. Higher in ſituation. Carero. 

. UPLA'NDISH. . {from land.] Mountain- 
ous; inhabiting mountains. Chapman. 
Weg V. v. a. { up and lay. ] To hoard; to 
onne. 


A. 
; To UPLIFT. ». a, [up and It.] To raiſe aloſt. 


1 Shakſpeare. Addiſon. 
UNO. a. [An irregular ſuperlative form- 


ed from up. | Higheſt; topmoſt. Dryden. 


LEON, Prepoſition. ſ up and on.] 


1. Not under; nothing being on the top or 


| outſide, 5 3 _ Sbatſpeare. 
2 Ihrown over the body, as clothes. Shet, 


Spenſer. 


UP 


3. Ey way of imprecation or ioflition © i 

chief upou hum. Sail, 
4. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſta ion: 
upon my honour, Shatſpeare 
S. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip or mif⸗ 
chief: it b: ought evil upon them., Burnet. 


5 55 > e of : be valued himſelf upon 


kind word be was reconciled. 


"Tl, 
8. In a ſtate of view : 2 


it appears upon bijlory, 
: Shalſpeure. Temple. 
9. Suppoſing a thing granted: upon theſe 
terms 15 is admitted. urnet, 
10, Relating to a ſubject: Locke zorote upon 
government. : Tem 7 es 
II. With reſpect to: I was filent upon gqueſ= 
tions which T tid noi underſtand, Dryden. 
12. In conſideration of: Je ſurrenderedupon 
Jþ lerited promiſes. | Zope. 
13. In noting a particular day: Ceſar died 
upon the ides of March. Addiſon. 
14. Noting reliance or truſt ; 7do it upon 
your word. Shakſpeare, 
15. Near to; noting ſituation : Fontarabia 
i upon the edge of France, Clarendon, 
16. On pain of: hence ! upon your lives. Sid. 
17. On occaſion of: the Ling, upon this news, 
marched, | Stoift, 
18. By inference from: upon your premiſes 
nothing will follow. - Locke, 
19, Noting attention: 7 was upon my work, 
zvhen the fright happened. ocke. 
20. Noting particular pace: Ze came on upon 
a gallop. Dryden, 
21. Exactly; according to: they are near ups 
on ſen thouſand. Shakſpeare, 
22. By; noting the means of ſupport :be liver 
upon bis annuity. Woodward, 


U'PPER. a. [A comparative from 77.9 
I. Superiour in place; higher. ZPeacham, 
2. Higher in power. Hookers 


U'PPEKMOST. a. [ſuperlative from er. ] 
1. Higheſt in place Dryden. 
2. Higheſt in power or authority. Glanwille. 
3. Predominant; moſt powerful. Dryden. 

U'PPISH. a. | from .] Proud; ar: ogant. 

To UPRA'ISE. v. a. | up and raje.]Tora'ſe up; 
to cxalt. | Milton. 

To UPRE/AR. v. a. [ 7p and rear. ] To rear on 
high. 

UPRI'GHT. g. = 
1. Straight up ; perpendicularly erect. Bacon. 
2. Erected; pricked up. Spenſer, 
2. Honeſt ; notdeclining from right. Mitten. 

U/PRIGHTLY. ad. [from up? ight. | 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honeftly ; without deviation from the 


right. , Taylor. 
U'PRIGHTNESS. / from 2priglt.] 

1. Perpendicular erection. Faller. 

2. Honeſt integrity. Aiterlurys 
To UPRUISE. . x. [ up and riſe.] . 

. To riſe from decumbiture. Pſulms, 


2. To rife from below the horizon. muley. 
3. To riſe with acclvity- Ong 


a : Hayward. Clarendon. 
7. In immediate conſequence of: upon one 


Gay. 
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URG 


UPRLSE. / Appearance above the horizon. 
7 Shakſpeare. 
_ U'PROAR. /- [9preer, Dutch. ] Tumult; buſtle; 
diſturbance; confuilon. Raleigh. Philips. 
To UPROAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
throw into confuſion. 


by the root. Dryden. 
To UPROU'SE. v. a. | up and rouſe. ] To waken 
from il-ep; toexcite to ation. Sago. 
U'PSHOT. / | up and /bet. ] Concluſion ; end ; 
laſt amount; final event. Shatlſp. Pope. 
U'PSIDE doron. [ An adverbial form of ſpeech. ] 
With total reverſement ; in complete diſor- 
der. Raleigh. South. 
U'/PSPRING. / A man ſuddenly exalted; an 
upſtart. Not uſed. | Shakſpeare, 
To UPSTA'ND, v. =. [ap and fand.] To be 
—— © May. 
To UPST AV. v. a. p and ay. ] To ſuſtain; 
to ſupport. . _ Milton. 
"72 UPSTART. v. n. L and fart. ] To ſpring 
up ſuddenly. Dryden. 
UPSTART. /. ſug and fart. ] One ſuddenly 
raiſed to wealth, power, or honour ; what 
fuldenly riſes and appears. Milton. 
To UPSWA'RM. v. a. (ap and ſwarm. |] To 
raiſe in a ſwarm. Sbalſpeare. 
To UP TAKE. v. a. [up and tale ] To take in- 
to the hands. f Spenſer. 
To UPTRAIN. v. a. % and train.] To bring 
up; to educate. Spenſer. 
To UPTU/RN. v. a. [% and turn ] To throw 
up; to furrow. 
" UPWARD. a: | up and peand, Saxon. ] Direct- 


ed to a higher part. Dryden. 
 U'PWARD. /, The top. Shakſpeare. 
U'PWARD. 
UPWARDS. f % tp and peand. ] 
1. Toward a higher place. Dryden. 
2. Toward heaven and God. Hooker. 


3. With reſpect to the higher part. Milton. 
4. More than; with tendency to a higher 
or greater number. Hooker. 
5. Toward the ſource. Hape. 
| 47. UPWIND. ». 4. preterite and paſſive up- 
= evound. | up and wind. | To convolve. Spenſer. 
_ URBANTITY. / [ urbanite, French; «rbanitas, 


Latin. ] Civility ; elegance; politeneſs; mer- 


riment; facctiouſaels. Dryden. 
URCHIN. / | 
I. A hedge-hog. Shatſpeare. 


„2. A name of flight anger to a child. Prior. 
RE. |. Practice; uſe. Obſolete. Hooker. 


1 VURETER. . Lb rxdę; urefFre, Fr.] Ureters are 


two long and {mall canals from the baſin of 
the kidneys, one on cach fide. Their uſe is 
to carry the urine from the kidneys to the 
bladder. Wiſeman, 


Ft URETHRA. / dende; wretre, Fr. | The paſ- 


lage of the urine, Wiſeman. 

To URGE. v. a. | urgeo, Latin, ] 

1. Fo incite; to puſh ; to preſs by motives. 
Shakſpeare, Tillotſon. 


© 2. To provoke; to exaſperate. Shakſpeare, 


4 3 10 follow cloſe, {o as to impel. Pope, 


* 
* 


Sbalſpeare. 
7 UPROOT. v. a. | up and root. ] To tear up 


Alilton. 


USE 


4. To labour vehemently ; to do with ea. 


gerneſs or violence. 955 

5. To preſs; to enforce. D- IT 
6. To preſs as an argument. Sale 
7. Ta importune; to ſolicit. Spen'er, 
8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way f objce. 
tion, Tillotſon, 


Ta URGE. v. n. To preſs forward. Donne, 
U'RGENCY. /. [ from urgent. ] Preſſure of dif. 


ficulty. | Swift 
URGENT. a. ſurgent, French; urgens, Latin.) 
1. Cogent; preſſing; violent. Raleigh, 
2. Importunate; vehement in ſolicitati n. 
Exodus, 

U'RGENTLY. ad. Cogently ; violently ; yche. 
mently; importunately. Harvey, 


U'RGER. /. from «rge.] One who preſſes, 
U'RGEWONDER. / A fort of grain. Mertin. 
U'RINAL. / (urinal, French. } A bottle, in 

which water is kept for inſpection, 5550. 
U'RINARY. a. from urine. Relating to the 


urine. Brown, 
U'RINATIVE. a. Working by urine; provok. 
ing urine. Bam, 


URINA'TOR. / [urinateur, French; u,, 
Latin.) A diver. Wilkins. Ray, 
U'RINE. /. | urine, French; urina, Latin. JAri- 
mal water. Brown, 


To U'RINE. v. a. | uriner, French.] To'make 


Water. Brews, 

'RINOUS. @. [from wrine.] Partaking of 

urine. Arbuthnt', 
URN. | «rae, French; urna, Latin.) | 


1. Anyveſſel of which the mouth is narrower 
than the body. Dryazn, 
2. A water pot Crecch, 


3. The veſlel in which the remains of 
- burnt bodies were put. Wilkins, 
URO'SCOPY. / | vzorand oxETIa, | Inſpection 
of urine. Brown, 
U'RRY. /. A mineral. A blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, which is an uvripe 
cual. | Mortimer 
US. The oblique caſe of we. 
U'SAGE. , | uſage, kgench.] 
I. mA 1 or kind. Dryden, 
2. Cuſtom; practice long continued. 
Hon, 
3. Manners ; behaviour. Obſolete, Spenſer. 
U'SAGER. /. [uſager, French, from u/ag:. 
One who has the uſe of any thing in tru: 


for another, Daniel. 
U-/SANCE. / | uſance, French. ] 
1. Uſe; proper employment. Spenſer. 


2. Uſury; intereſt paid for my 


hakſþeart, 
_ [ ſus, Latin. - 
1. The act of employing any thing to af 
urpoſe. | ; 


* 


Locle. 


2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
any purpoſe. Tempit 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a mg 
be employed. i Io 2 
4. Advantage received; power of recelu. 


i ing advantage. 3 ; ee 
; 5 8 2 2 ; Lt its 
8. Conyenience : help co 


3 | 


vs v 


6. Ufage ; cuſtomary act. Loc le. 
7. — FH habit. Waller. 
8. Cuſtom 5 common occurrence. Shateſp. 
g. Intereſt ; money paid for the uſe of mo- 

| Taylor. South. 


«ET wth 
7 USE. v. d. [ uſer, French; uſus, Latin. | 
1. To employ to any purpoſe. I Chron, 


2. To accuſtom ; to habituate. Roſcommon. 
Kunolles. Addiſon. 


3. To treat. 
4. To practiſe. or, 
5. To behave. Out of uſe. Shatſpeare, 
T; USE v. u. | 3s, 
1. To be accuſtomed ; to practiſe cuſtom- 
arily. h | Spenſer. 


2. To be cuſtomarily in any manner; tobe 
wont. Bacon. May. 
z. To frequent. Obſolete. Milton. 
USEFUL. @. [uſe and ul.] Convenient ; 
profitable to any end; conducive or help- 
ful to any purpoſe. More. Swift. 
USEFULLY. ad. In ſuch a manner as to help 
forward forme end. Bentley. 
USEFULNESS. ſ. Conduciveneſs or helpful- 
neſs to ſome end. Adliſon. 
USELESS. a. from ſ½] Anſwering no pur- 
poſe ; having no end. Waller. Boyle. 
U'SELESSLY. ad. from 2 f. Without the 
chality of anfwering any purpoſe. Locke. 
U'SELESSNESS. /. [from «ſe/e{s. ] Unfitneſs 
toany end. L' Eftrange. 
USER / {from uſe. | One who uſes. IVotten. 
U'SHER. /. { buiffer, French. 


ſtrangers, or walk before a-perſon of high 
rank. Shakſpeacre. Swift. 
2. An under-teacher ; one who introduces 
young ſcholars to higher learning. Dryden. 
To U'SHER. v. a. | from the noun. |] To intro- 
duce as a forerunner or harbinger; to fore- 
run. Milton. Pope. 
USQUEBA'UGH. .. An Iriſh and Erſe word, 
which ſignifies the water of life.] A com- 
pounded diſtilled ſpirit, being drawn on 
aromatics. The Highland ſort, by corrup- 
, tion, they call. ⁊0hiſtey. 
U'STION. /. [«ftion, Fr. uftus, Latin.] The act 
of burning; the ſtate of being burned. 
STO RIO Us. a. , Latin, ] Having the 
quality of burning. | Watts. 
U'SUAL. 4. bela French. ] Common; fre- 
quent; cuſtomary. i Hooker. 
USUALLY. ad. Bae vſual.] Commonly; 
frequently; cullomarily. © South. Swift. 
VU'SUALNESS. /. {from »/ua!.] Commonneſs; 
frequency. | 


perty of a thing by poſſeſſion thereof a 
certain term of years. Die. 
USUFRU Cx. fe { nſufruit, Fr.] The temporary 
_ uſe; enjoyment of the profits, without 
power to alienate. Ay liste. 
USUFRU'GT'UARY.. þ Cuſufructuarius, Lat. ] 
One that has the uſe and temporary profit, 
not the Property of a thing. Ayliffe. 
fe U'SURE, 2. n. | »ſura. Latin | To practiſe 


I. One whoſe buſineſs it is to introduce 


VSUCA'PTION. /, [ufus, and captio, Latin.] 
In the civil law, the acquiſition of the pro- 


UTT. 


uſury; to take intereſt for money. Shathþ 
USURER. f. fuſura, Latin. ] Cne who puts 
money out at intereſt. Sha*ſpeares 
USU'RIOUS. 4. Given to the practice of 
uſury ; exorbitantly greely of profit. Donne. 
To USU'RP. D. 4. [ uſurp>3, Latin To poſl-ſs 
by force of intruſion; to ſeize or poſſeſs 
without right. 11ooker. Ben Fonſon. 
USURPA'TION. L£ from »ſurp, ] Porcible, 
unjuſt, illegal ſeizure or poſſeſſion. Dryd. 
USU'RPER. /. [ from «ſurp.} One who ſeizes, 
or poſſeſſes that to which he has no right. 
5 Spenſer. Dryden. 
USU'RPINGLY. ad. from «/urp.] Without 
juſt claim, Shaiſpeares 
USURY. / [uſure, French; uſura, Latin?) 
I. Money paid for the uſe of money; in- 
tereſt. Spenſer. Walton 
2. The practice of taking intereſt Bacon 
U'TENSIL. /. [ wHenſile, low Latin.) An in- 
ſtrument for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of 
theirchen, or tools of a trade. South. 
UTERINE. a. | uterinus, Latin. Belonging 
to the womb, | Hay. 
U'TERUS. /. (Latin. ] The womb. 
UTFLITY. / ( »{/tes, Latin] Uſefulneſs; 
prefit ; convenience; advantageouſacſs. 
U"TMOST. 2 [utzmept, Sax. from uzzept.} 
T, Extreme; placed at the extremity Mi/t. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. Shakſp. 
U/TMOST. / The moſt that can be; the 
greateſt power. Shatſpeare. South. 
U'TTER. @. [ uTzzen. Saxon. A 
I. Situate on the outſide, or remote from 
the centre. Milton. 
2. Placed beyond any compaſs; out of any . 


place. Milton. 
3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt. Milton. 
4. Compicte ; total. Clarendon. 
5. Pereinptory. Clarendon, 
6. Perfect; mere. F Atterbury. 


To U'T TER. v. a. . 
1. To ſpeak; to pronounce; to expreſs 
| Hooker. Addiſon. 


2. To diſcloſe; to diſcover; to publiſh. |. 


Whitgifte, Drydens / 


3. Toſell; to vend. ' Abbot. Carew.u 
4. To diſperſe ; to emit at large. 
U'TTERABLE «. from wtter. } Expreſuble; 
ſach as may he uttered. ET 
U'TTERANCE /, from utter, ] 
1. Pronunciation; manner of ſpeaking. 


| Open er. 
2. Extremity; terms of extreme hoſtility. 
Out of uleg; | | Shaukſpearge 
3. Vocal &preflion; emiſſion from the 
mouth, ; Holder. 

U'"TTERER. / from utter. 

1. One who pronounces, | 
2. A divulger; a difcloſcr, Dryden,” 


Aſeller; a vender. 
UTTERLY. ad. from utter. ] Fully; com- 
pletely ; perfectly. Laoler. Clarendon. 


U/TTER MOST. a: from utter. | 


1. Extreme; being in the bigheſt degree. 5 


Milton.” 


3N 2. Moſt 
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2: Moſt remote. Abbot. 
VU"FTER MOST. , The greateſt degree. Ho:4. 
U'VEOUS. . from wa, Latin.] The uye- 

ous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a muſcu- 

lous power, and can dilate and contract 

that round hole in it, called the pupil. Kay. 
FULC4 NO. , ['talian.] A burning moun- 

rain: commonly vegane. Arbuthnot. 
VULGAR. a. {w/garis, Latin.) 

T. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common people; 

practiſed among the common people. Add. 

2. Vernacular; national. Fell. 

3. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 

South. Broome. 

4. Publick; commonly bruited. Shak ſp. 


VU'LGAR. / | vulgaire, French.] The com- 


mon people, X. Charles. 
VU'LGARISM. / | from vulgar. ] Groſſneſs; 
meanneſs; vulgarity. Reynolds. 
VULGARITY. from oulgar.] 
1. Meanneſs; ſtate of the loweſt people. 
: | Brown. 
2. Mean or groſs mode. Dryden. 
VU'LGARLY. ad. ſ from vulgar. ] Common- 
Iy; in the ordinary manner; among the 


common people, 
VU'LNERABLE. @. [ oulnorabilis, Latin 
Suſceptive of wounds; liable ty Wee 
injuries. Shelſpeore, 
VU/LNERARY. a. | vulnerarius, Latin.] Uſe. 
ful in the cure of wounds, Wiſaman 
To VU'LNERATE. v. a. [ vulnero, Latin.] 
To wound ; to hurt. Glanville, 
VU'LPINE. a. | vulpinus, Latin.) Belonging 
to a fox. hs 
VU'LTURE. / [ vultur, Lat.] A large bird 
of prey remerkable for voracity. Shaleſb. 


VU/LTURINE. @. | vulturinus, Latin. ] Be. 


longing to a vulture. 
U'VULA./. ſ uvula, Latin] In anatomy, a 


the palate, near the foramina of the noſtri)s, 
over the glottis. iſ-man, 
UNMO'RIOUS. @. [ uxorins, Lat.) Submiſſively 
fond of a wife; infected with connudial 
dotage. Bacon. Milton. 
UXORIOUSLY. ad. from wX0rious,| With 
fond ſubmiſhon to a wite. Dryden, 
UXO'RIOUSNESS. /. [ from uxorious | Con- 
nubial dotage; fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. 


„ W. 


WAF 


| Fs a letter, of which the form is 
\ \ not to be found in the alphabets of 
the learned languages. W is ſome- 
times improperly uſ d in diphthongs as a 
vol, for 4; vie cos, frew : the found of w 
conſonant is uniform. | 
To WABBLE. v. a. | a tow barbarons word.] 
To move from ſide to ſide; to change direc- 
tion. : Moon. 
WAD. #. reod, hay, Saxon. ] 
x. A bundle of ſtraw thruſt cloſe together. 
2. Wadd, or black lead, is a mineral of great 
uſe and value. Woodward. 
WA'DDING. /. [from wad, vad, Hlandick. 
A kind of ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, wit 
which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. 
To WA'DDLE. ». . | wwaghelen, Dutch.] To 


ſhake, in walking, from fide to fide; to 


deviate in motion from a right line. 
; Spectator. Pope. 
To WADE. v. a. [rom vadum, Latin. 
1. To walk through the waters; to paſs 
water without ſwimming. Xrolles. More. 
2. To pals difficultly and laborioufly. 


S Heoker. Addiſon. 
WA'FER. /. [ zvafel, Dutch.) 

t. A thin cake. Pope. 
2. The bread given in the eucbariſt by the 
Romaniſts, * 3 


Hall. 8 


WAG 
3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 

To WAFT. v. a. | probably from ave.) 
1. To carry through the air, or on the wa- 
We Brown, 
2. To beckon; to inform by a ſign of any 
thing moving. 


To WAFT. v. ». To float. Dryden, 
WAFT./. | from the verb.] 
I. A floating body. Tbomſon. 


2. Motion of a ſtreamer. 


* WA'FTAGE. /. {from waft.] Carriage by 


Water. Or air. | Shakſpeare. 
WA'FTER. /. {from waft.} A paſſage boat. 
: : 5 Ainſworth. 
WA'FTURE. /. [from waft.] The a& of 

m—_— Shalſpeare. 
To WAG. v. a. [pagian, Saxon; cage, 
8 8 To move lightly; to ſhake ſlight- 


J. Soft, 
To WAG. v. n. ; | : 
1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 
Sbalſpeare 
2. To go; to be moved. Dryden. 


WAG. ſ. ſpeZan, Saxon, to cheat. ] Any 
one ludicrouſly miſchievous ; a merry dre 
MR : Addiſon, 
WAGE. , the plural wage: is now only uſed, 
[wavgen, German. | 
1. Pay given for {ervice, 


Shakſprarts 


2. Gage, 


Hammond. Brown, 


round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſuſpended from: 


LL 
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To WAGE. DV. fs 


Ainſworth. 


1. To attempt; to venture. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To make to carry on. Dryden, 


2, | from wage, wage. To ſet to hire. 

3 | ge, way 1 5 
4. To take to hire; to hire for pay; to 
holdin pay. Naleigb. Davies. 
5. In law.] When an action of debt is 
brought againſt any one, the defendant 
may wage his law ; that is, ſwear, and 
certain perſons with him, that he owes no- 
thing to the plantiff in manner as he hath 
declared. The offer to make the oath is 
called wager of law. 

WA'GER. /. [from wage, to venture. ] 
1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a 
chance or performance. Spenſer. Bentley. 
2. In law.] An offer to make oath. 

7 WA GER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To lay 
to pledge as a bett. _ Shalſpeare, 

WAGES. , See WAGE. 

WA'GGERY. / [from o2g.] Miſchievous 
merriment; roguiſh trick; ſarcaſtical Fayety. 

| : ocke. 

WA'GGISH. a. [from ag. ] Knaviſhly mer- 
ry; merrily; miſchievous ; frolickſome. 

. Y Z' Eftrange. 
WA'GGISHNESS. /. [from agg Merry 
miſchief. Bacon. 

To WN'GGLE. v. . [ wagghclen, German.] 
To waddle; to move from fide to ſide. 
Sidney. L' Eftrange. 
WA GON. / ſpœgan, Saxon; whaeghen:s, 
Dutch; vagn, Iflandick. ] | 
I. A heavy carriage for burdens. Xnolles. 
2. A chariot. Not in uſe. Spenſer. 
WA'GONER. /. {from wagon.] One who 


drives a wagon, Dryden. 
WAG” PAIL. /. A bird. Ainſevorth, 
WAID. a. Cruſhed. Shakſpeare. 


WAIF. /, Goods found, but claimed by no- 
To WAIL v. a. [ gualare, Ital.] To moan; 
to lament; to bewail. Pepe. 


To WAIL. v. a. To grieve audibly; to ex- 
Exeliel. 


preſs ſorrow. 
WAIL. ſ. Audible ſorrow. Thomſon. 
- WAILING. /. [ from wail. ] Lamentation ; 
moan ; audible ſorrow. | Knoles. 
WATLFUL. a. Sorrowful ; mournfal. $ha4/, 
WAIN. /. A carriage. Spenſer. 
WA'INROPE. / A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. Shatkſpeare. 
WA'INSCOT. / { 2vageſcot, Dutch.] The in- 
ner wooden covering of a wall. Arbuthnet. 
To WA'INSCOT. v. a [ wwaegenſchotten, Dut.] 
I. To line walls with boards. acon. 
2. To line in general. Grew. 
Walk / A piece of timber two yards long, 
and a foot broad | Bailey. 
WAIST. / [pwaſe, Welſh.] ) 
I. The ſmalleſt part of the body; the part 
below the ribs. Milton. 
2. The middle deck, or floor, of a ſhip. 


Blount, _ 


WAL, 


WA'TSTCOAT./. An inner coat; a coat cloſe 
to the body, Richardſuns 
To WAIT. ». a. | oatchten, Dutch. ] 
I. To expect; to ſtay for. Shak ſpeare. 
2. To attend; to accompany with ſubmiſ- 


ſion or ref) pect. Dryden. 
3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething. 

: Rowe. 
4. To watch as an enemy. Job. 


To WAIT. v. . 
1, To expect; to ſtay in expectation. Fob. 
2. To pay ſervile or ſubmiſiive attendance. 
Milton. Denham, 
. To attend. Shalſſpeare. 
Io ſtay; not to depart from. South, 
. To ſtay by reaſon of ſome hindrance, 
To look watchfully. Bacon. 
. To lie in ambuſh as an enemy. Milton. 
To follow as a conſequence. | 
| Decay of Piety. 
WAIT. , Ambuſh; infidious and fecret 
watch to miſchief. Numbers. 
WATTER. /, from ait.] An attendant ; 
one who attends for the accommodation of 
others. | 
WATTING ma, Þ . | from wait. 


cy Ow + w 


WA'ITING maid, An upper fer- 
WA'ITING woman. vant who at- 
tends on a lady in her chamber. Swift. 
To WAKE. v. n. [paclan. Saxon; watchen, 
Duteh. ] a 
Locke, 


1. To watch; not to ſleep. 

2. To be ronſed from ſleep. Milton, 
3. To ceaſe to ſleep. Sidney. Denham. 
4. To be quick; to be alive. Dryden. 


5. To be put in action; to he excited. 
Milton. 


To WAKE. v. a. { pecclan, Saxon; noeeken, 


Dutch.) 
1. To rouſe from ſleep. Dryden. 
2. To excite; to put in motion or action. 
Prior. 
3. To bring to life again, as if from the ſleep 
of death. Milton. 
WAKE. /. [from the verb 
1. The feaſt of the dedication of the church 
formerly kept by watching all night. Xing. 
2. Vigils; ſtate of forbearing ſleep. Mt, 
WA'KEF#UL. . | wake and full. ] Not fleep- 
ing; vigilant. ' Spenſer, Craſbatu. 
WA KEFULNESS. / from wa 
I. Want of ileep. 
2. Forbearance of ſleep. 
To WAI KEN. v. n. [from wate.] To wake; 
to ceaſe from ſleep; to be rouſed from 


Bacon. 


ſleep. Dryden, 
To WA'KEN. v. a. 

1. To rouſe from ſleep. Spenſer. 

2. To excite to action. Foſcommon. 

3. To produce; to excite. Milton. 
WA KEROBIN. / A plant. Millar. 


WALE. /. [y ell, Sax. a web.] A riſing part 


in cloth. 


To WALK. v. a. [ walen, German; pealcan, 


Saxon, to roll. 


x, To move by leiſurely ſteps, fo. that one : 
| > N | foet 
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WAI. 


ſoot is ſet down before the other is taken up. 
5 Clarendon. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language of 
invitation, for come or go. : 
3- To move for exerciſe or amuſement. 
| | Milton. 

4. To move the ſloweſt pace; not to trot, 

Eallop.or amble. Applied to a horſe. 


5 To appear as a ſpectre. Davies. 
6 To act on any occaſion. Ben Fonſon. 
To be in motion. Spenſer. 

8. To act in fleep. Shalſpeare. 
9. To range; to move about. Shaiſpeare- 
10. To move off. Spenſer. 


Ir. To act in any particular manner : as, 


to walk uprightly. Deuteronomy. 
12. To travel. Deuteronomy. 
To WALK.v. a. 

I. To paſs through. Shakſpeare. 


2. To lead out for the fake of air or ex- 
erciſe. | 
WAL. / from the verb.] 
1. Act of walking for air or exerciſe. 
/ | Milton. Pope. 
2. Gait; ſtep; manner of moving. Dryden. 
3. A length of ſpace, or circuit through 
which one walks. Milton. 
4 An avenue {ct with trees. Milton. 
&. Way; road; range; place of wander- 
_* Sandys. 
6. turbo, Lat n.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
7. Mull is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace or 
going of a horſc. Farrier's Die. 
WALKER. / | from wall.] One that walks. 
. | Swift. 
WA'LKINGSTAFE. /. A itick which a man 
holds to iupport himſelf in walking. Granv. 


WALL V { wat, Welſh; wallum, Latin; pail, 


Saxon; welle, Dutch.) 

1. A ſeries of brick or ſtone carried up- 
ward, commonly ceracnted with mortar ; 
the ſides of a building. Wetton. 
2. Fortification ; works built for defence. 


Shakſpeare. 
3. To tale the Warr. To take the upper 
ace; not to give place. Prior. 


To WALL. v. 4. {from the noun.) 
1. To encloſe with walls. 

2. To defend by walls. 
_ WALLGREFEPER. / A bird. 
ANA'LLET. , pealhan, to travel, Saxon. ] 
1. A bag, in which the neceffarics of a tra- 
veller are put; a knapfuck. Add iſon. 
2. Any thing protubcrant and ſwagging. 

: Shakſpeare. 

_  WALLEY'ED, a. {wa!!. and eye. } Having 
white eyes Yhakſpeare. 
WA'TLLFLOWER,, // See STocxGiLiii- 

FLOWER. 3 
WALLFRUITT. f. Fruit which, to be ri- 

pened, mult be planted againſt a wall. 
9 | | Mortimer. 
To WA'LLOP. v. a. [peclan, to boil, Sax.) 
To boil. | 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 


LOUSE. / | ciaex, Latin. ] An inſect; 


WAN 


To WA'LLOW. . a. [walugan, Gelid 


palictan, Saxon. " 
1. To move heavily and clumſily. AI, 


2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 
2 


filthy. R 0 Kills, 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or grols vice, 


- South, 
WALLOW, / [from the verb.] A kind of 
rolling walk Droden 
WALLRU'E. / An herb. Laſs, 
WA'LLWORT. /. A plant, the ſame with 
dwarf elder, or canewort. 
WALNUT. /. | palhthnura, Saxon.] The 
ſpecies are, IT. The common walnut. 2. 
The large French walnut. 3. The thin. 
ſhelled walnut. 4. The double walnut. 6. 
The late ripe walnut. 6. The hard-ſhelled 
walnut. 9. The Virginian black walnut. 
8. The Virginian black walnut, with the long 
furrowed fruit. 9. The hickery, or white 
Virgiman walnut. 10. The ſmall hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. Miller. 
WA'LTRON /, The feahorſe. Mosdtvard. 


' To WA'MBLE. v. a. | wwemme!len, Dutch. To 


roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. It is uſcd of 
the ſtomach, 1 Eftrange, 


WAN. a. | pann, Sax.] Pale, as with ſicknets; 


languid of look. Spenſer. Sucking, 
WAN, for wor, the old pretcrite of win, 
| Spenſer. 
WAND. / | van, Daniſh. ] F : 
I. A ſmall ſtick or twig ; a long rod. 
Slakſpeare. Bacon, 
2. Any ſtaff of authority, or ule. Sidny, 
A charming-rod. Milton. 
To WA'NDEK. v. 3. [ pandjuan. Sn; 
zoandelen, Dutch. |] 
I. Torove; to ramble here and there; to 
go without any certain courſe. Shalſprare, 
2. To deviate; to go aſtray. Pſalms, 
To WA'NDER. v. @. To travel over, with- 
out a certain courſe. Milton, 
WA'NDERER. /. [from vander.] Rover; 
rambler. Ben Jonſon. 
WANDE RING. /. { from wander. | 
1. Uncertain peregrination. Altiſon, 
2. Aberiation ; miſtaken way. 
Decay of Pitty, 
3. Uncertainty ; want of being fixed. Zac. 
To WANE. v. 2. { panean, to grow leſs, 
Saxon. } : : 
1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe. Haleuil. 
2. To decline; to fink. Shatſpeare, Rowe 
WANE. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Decreaſe of the moon. | Harn, 
2. Decline ; diminution; declenſion. $46, 


WA'NNED. 4. [from tan. | Turned pale 


and faint coloured. | Shatſpeare. 
WA'NNESS. , {from wen.] Paleneſs; lu. 

guor. a 
To WANT. v. a. pana, Saxon.) ; 
1. To be without ſomething fit or ne 
ſary. | Locke 
2. To be defective in ſomething. Mil 
3. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. Lare 
4. To be without; not to Lave. 5 Te 
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WAR. 


5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 
| Heller. 
6, To wiſh; to long; to deſire. Shatſpeare. 
To WANT. v. 4. 


1. To be wanted; to be improperly abſent. 


2. To fail - to be deficient. Milton. 


3. To be miſled ; to be not had. Dryden. 
WANT. / | h 

1. Need, Milton. 

2. Deficiency. | Adli ſon. 

3. The ſtate of not having. Pope. 

4. Poverty; penury ; indigence, Swift. 

6. [ pand, Saxon. |] A mole. Heylin. 
WANTON. a. f 

1. Laſcivious; libidinous. Milton. 


2. Licentious ; diſſolute. Shakſp. Roſcom. 
3. Frolickſome ; gay; ſportive ; airy. 
r Sbalſpeare. Ralcigh. 
4. Looſe; unreſtrained. Addi ſon. 
5. Quick and irregular of motion. Milton. 
6. Luxuriant; ſuperfluous. | Milton, 
7. Not regular; turned fortuitoully, 
„ | Milton. 
WANTON. /. 
1. A laſcivious perſon; a ſtrumpet; a 
wkoremonger. 435 Scuth, 
2. A trifler; an inſignificant flatterer. 
8 5 meu Shakſpeare. 
3. A word of ſlight endearment. 
Ben Jonſon. 


75 ANTON. . 721 from the noun. |] 
1. To play laſciviouſly. Prior. 
2. To revel; to play. Fenton, 


3 To move nimbly and irregularly. 
WVANTONLY. ad. | from wanton. | Laſcivi- 
ouſly ; frolickſomely; gayly ; ſportively; 


carcleſsly. 1 Dryden. 
WA'NTONNESS. / [from wnton.] . 
1. Laſciviouſneſs; lechery. South. 


2 Sportiveneſs; frolick ; humour. Zoe. 
3. Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint. 
= Xi Gharles, Milton, 
WA'NTWIT. / {want and 2vit.] A fool; 
an idiot. I; ; Sbalſpeare. 
WANT. / A broad girth of leather, by 
which the load is bound upon the horſe ; a 
ro RT i ROT Tufſer. 
WA'PED. a. Dejected; cruſhed by miſery, 
| Sbalſpeare. 


WAPENTAKE:/* {from pepun, Sax. and 


take. ]. Wapentate is what we call a hun- 
dred; upon à meeting they touched each 


other's Weapons in token of their: fidelity. 
t 


Others think, that a toapeniale was ten hun- 
dreds or boroughs. * , Spenſer. 
WAR, þ [ ere, oa Dutch. ]. : 


7. The exereiſe of violence under ſovereign. 
command. S444 1 ' 
2. The inſtruments. of war in poetical lan- 


guage, | Prior. 
3. Forces; army: Milion. 
4. The profeſſion of arm Wiſdom. 
J. Hoſtility ; tate-of oppoſition ; act of op- 
_ Polirign, - © Shakſpeere. 
Te WAR, v. a. [from the noun.] To wake 


Milton. Denham, 


; Raleigh. 


War; to be in a ſtate of hoſti!'ty, Timo? 
To WAR, v. 4. To make — "I 
| ; Spenſer. Daniel. | 
To WA'RBLE, ». a. [ wervelin, German. 
ilton, 


I. To quaver any found, 
2. Tocauſe to quaver, 


Million. 


To utter muſi b 
To WARBLE „ . ws 
1. To be quavered. Gay. 
2. To be uttered melodiouſly. Sidney, 
3. To ſing. : Milton. Pope. 
WARBLER. /. from warb.] A finger ; 


a ſongſter. Tickell, 
WARD. A ſyllable much uſed as 2n affix in 
compoſition, as beavenward, with tendency | 
to heaven; bitherward, this way; from 
peand, Saxon. | 
To WARD. v. a [ Peaji>lan, Saxon; zvarren, 
Dutch; garder, French. AE 
I. To guard; to watch. Spenſer. 
2. To defend; to protect. Shak ſeeuge. 
3. To fence off; to obſtruct; to turn aſide 
any thing miſchievous, Fairfax. Daniel. 
To WARD. . n. 
1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 
2. To act upon the defenſive with a wea⸗ 
ON. : Dryden. 
WARD. / from the verb.] 
I. Watch; act of guarding. Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. Garrifon ; thoſe who arc cntrutted to 
keep a place Sgeiſer. 
3. Guard mad: by a weapon in fencing. 
Shat/peare 


4. Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold. 'Shakſpeares 
5- Diſtrict of a town. Dryden. 
6. Cuſtody ; confinement. Hooler. 


7. The part of a lock, which corrſepond- 
ing to the proper key, hinders any other 
from opening it. Milton. Grews 
8. Onè in the hands of a guardian. 

: Drummond. Otwwaye 
9. The ſtate of a child under a guardian. 


Bacon, 
10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 
ö * Spenſer, 
WA'RDEN. /. | zwaerden, Dutch.) 
I. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer. Garib. 


3. Warden of the cinque ports. A ma- 
giſtrate of thoſe havens in the eaſt of Znge 
land, called the cinque ports, who has there 
all that jurisdiction which the admiral of 
England has in places not exempt. Coweh, 
4. A large pear. _ May. Kings 
WA'RDER. /. | from ward. 

1. A keeper; a guard. Spenſer. Dryden. 

2. A truucheon by which an officer of arms 

forbade fight. Shai ſpeare. 
WA'RDMOTE.. ſ. [peand and mote, or 


Semoc, Saxon.] A mceting ; a court held 


in each ward or diſtrict in London for the. , 
direction of their affairs. 5 


WA RDROBE. , gerdrole, French.) A room.” 


vrhere clothes are kept. Spenſer, Addiſon. 
WA'RDSHEP. '/. [from ward. | 


1. Guardianſhip. 
3N3 


Bacon. 


2. Pu⸗ 
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WAR 
2. Pupilage; ſtate of being under ward. 


* of Charles. 
WARE. The preterite of wear, more fre- 


quently wore. _ Luke. 
WARE. 4. [for this we commonly ſay 


WARE. /. [papin, Saxon; rogere, Dutch.] 

Commonly ſomething to be ſold. 

' Shakſpeare. Ben Fonſon. 

'WAREFUL. a. [ware and full. ] Cautious ; 
timorouſly prudent. 


tiouſneſs. Obſolete. Sidney. 
WAREHOUSE. /. | ware and Bonſe.] A ſtore- 
houſe of merchandiſe. Locke. Adliſon. 
WA'RELESS. a. [from ware.] Uncautious; 
unwary.  * 
WA'RELY. ad. | from ware.] Warily ; cau- 
| tiouſly ; timoroully. -— Spenſer. 
WARFARE. , | war and fare, ] Military 
ſervice; military life; ſtate of conteſt and 
ſolicitude. Dryden. Rogers. 
To WA'RFARE. v. n. | from the noun. | To 
lead a military life. Camden. 
WA'RHABLE. a. | war and babile. | Mili- 
tary; fit for war. Spenſer. 
WA'RILY. ad. {from vary. ] Cantioully ; 
with timorous prudence ; with wiſe fore- 
thought. Hooker. Spratt. 
* WARINESS./; [from wary.] Caution; pru- 
dent forethought ; timorous ſcrupulouſneſs. 
Donne. Spratt. 
WARK. {. [anciently uſed for zvork ; whence 


butzwark.') Building. Spenſer. 
WA'RLIKE. a, | war and /iþe. ] | 

1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. Philips. 

2. Military ; relating to war. Milton. 
WARLING. /. [from war.] One often 


quarrelled with. Camden. 
ſ. [ penlog, Sax-] A male 
WA'RLUCK. J witch; a wizzard. Dryden. 
WARM. 4. | warm, Goth. peajim, Saxon; 
* evarm, Dutch. 

1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a 


WA'RLOCE. | 


ſmall degree. Milton. 
2. Zealous; ardent. Pope. 
3. Violent; furious; vehement. Dryden. 
4. Buſy in action. Dryden. 
5: Fanciful; enthuſiaſtick. Lede. 
5. Vigorous; ſprightly. Pope. 


To WARM. v. a. [from the adjeRive.] 8 
T. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 
degree. BY 
2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 
3K. Dryden. 
'WA'RMINGPAN. / | warm and par] A 
covered braſs pan for warming a by 
means of hot coal. | 
WA'RMINGSTONE. * Lwarm and Aone.] 
The warming: ſtone is dug in Cornwall, which, 


i . 


au are. ä 
27. Being in expectation of; being provided 
againſt. 2 | Matthecu. 
2. Cautious; wary. —_ 
To WARE. v. u. Lo take heed of; to be- 
ware. Dryden. 


WAREFULNESS. ſ. [from woarefu!. ] Cau- 


Sßpenſer. 


1ſaiab, Milton. ; 


WAR 


being once well heated at the fire, retaing 
its warmth a great while, 
WARMLY. ad. {from warm.] 
1. With gentle heat, 
2. Eagerly; ardently, 


Ray, 


Milton, 


Prior. Pope, 


WA'RMNESS. 
WARMTH | J. [from warm, 
IT. Gentle heat. Bacon. Addi ſon. 
2. Zeal; paſlion; fervour of mind. 
; 9hatſpeare, Spratt, 
3. Fancifulneſs; enthuſiaſm. FW 2 
To WARN. v. a. Lrænnlan, Saxon, Te dernen 
Dutch. ] | 


1. To caution againſt any fault or danger; 
to give previous notice of ill. South, 
2. To-admoniſh of any duty to be perform. 
ed, or practice or place to be avoided or 
forſaken. Ar, 
3. To inform previouſly of good or bad. 


Dryden, 
WARNING. /, [from warn, ] q 
'r. Caution againſt faults or dangers; pre- 
vious notice of ill. Male. 
2. Previous notice: in a ſenſe indifferent. 
Duty of Man. Dryden. 
WARP. /, [peanp, Saxon; erp, Dutch.) 
That order of thread in a thing woven that 
croſles the woof. Bacon. 
To WARP. v. a. [peonpan, Saxon; ve, hen, 
Dutch. ] To change from the true ſituation 
of inteſtine motion; to change the poſi- 
tion from one part to another. 
Shakſpeare. Moxon. 
2. To loſe its proper courſe of direction. 
Shakſpeare. Norris, 
3. To turn. Dilton, 
To WARP. v. a. 
T. To contract; to ſhrivel. 
2. To turn afide from the true direction. 
— | Dryden, M. _ 
3. It is uſed by Sbalſpeare to expreſs t 
effect of . ip 7 
To WA'RRANT. 2. n. [ garrantir, French, ] 
1. To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt, | 


: H. o0her . Locks. 
2. To give authority. Shalſpeare. 
3. To juſtify. South. 


To exempt; to privilege ; to ſecure. 
Er EE e. 
5. To declare upon ſurety. L Er. Dryd. 
WARRANT: /. [from the verb.] 
1. A'writ conferring ſome right or author!» 


ty. 5 ; Sbalſpeare. Clarendon, 
2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the 
power of caption. Dryden. 

Hooker. 


3. A ſecure inviolable grant. 
4. A juſtificatory commiſſion. Kettlewe!l, 
5. Atteſtation. . Raleigh. South, 
6. Right; regality. Obſolete. Sha#ſpeare. 
WA'RRANTABLE. a. [from warrant: } Juſti- 
ffrable; defenſible. Brown. Souths 


WA'RRANTABLENESS. Fe # from warrant» 


able.] Juſtifiableneſfs. Sidney. 
WA'RRANTABLY, - ad. {from warrantable.] 
Juſlifiably, 16 


WAS 


WARRANNTER. /. [from warrant.] 
1. One who gives authority. 
- 2, One who gives ſecurity, | 
WARRANTI'SE. ,. [wraraztifo, law Latin.] 
Authority; ſecurity. Shakſpeare. 
WARRANTY. /. [ warrantia, law Latin.) 
x. [In the common law.] A promiſe made 
in a deed by one man unto another for 
himſelf and his heirs, to ſecure him and his 
heirs, for the enjoying of any thing agreed 
ol between them. Corvel. 
2. Authority ; juſtificatory mandate. 
Sbalſpeare. Taylor. 
3. Security. | Locke. 
To WARRA'Y. v. a. [from war.] To make 
war upon. Spenſer. Fairfax. 
WARRE. a. | pœnn, Saxon. W 
: enjer. 
WARREN. . ¶ ⁊vaer ande, Dutch; ee 
French.] A kind of park for rabbits. 
a 72 L' Eflrange. 
WA'RRENER. /. | from varren. |] The keeper 
of 'a warren. | 
WA'RRIOUR. , | from war. | A ſoldier; 2 
military man. Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
WART. /. | peapt, Saxon; verze, Dutch. ] 
I. A corneous excreſcence ; a {mall protube- 
rance on the fleſh. Bacon. 
2. A protuberance of trees. Ray. 
WARNTWORT. /. | wart and wort. ] Spurge. 
WA'RTY. a. | from ⁊b t.] Grown over with 
"warts. 
WA'RWORN, a. | war and wworz.] Worn with 
war. '  Shakſpeare. 
WARY. a. [pep, Saxon.] Cautious; ſcru- 
pulous; timourouſly prudent. Addiſon. 
WAS. The preterite of To be. 
To WASH. v. @, | pap can, Saxon; va/ſchen, 
Dutch. | 


t. To cleanſe by ablution. L' Eftrange. 
2, To moiſten; to wet. 
3. To affect by ablution. Watts, 
4. To colour by waſting. Collier. 


To WASH. v n. | 
1. To perform the act of ablution. Pope. 
2. To cleanſe clothes. Shalſpeare. 
WASH. /. from the verb. 
1. Alluvion; any thing collected by water. 
8 : | Mortimer, 
2. A bog; a marſh; a fen; a quagmire, 
8 | Sha#ſpeare, 
3. A medical or coſmetick lotion. Sift. 
4. A ſuperficial ſtain or colour. 
5. The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 
"diſhes, - Shakſpeare. 
6. The act of waſhing the clothes of a fa- 
mily; the linen waſhed at once. 
WA'SHBALL. J. [| wafe and ball.] Ball made 
of ſoap. 5 Swift. 
WA'SHER. / {from b.] One that waſhes. 


ge Shaktſpeare. 
WA'SHPOT. 4 [ waſs and pet.] A veſſel in 

which any thing is waſned. Corbley, 
WA'SHY. a. | from 20/5. 

1. Watery ; damp. ' » Milton. 

3. Weak; not ſolid, Witon, 


Collier. 


WAS 


Wasp. / [peapp, Saxon; ve, Latin; 
gage, Tabb. : BY ON 
orm reſembling a bee. Shatſpeare. Dryden. 
WA'SPISH. a. { from „ * 
_ lignant; irritable. Shakſpeare. Stilling fleet. 
WA'SPISHLY. az. [from waſpiſh.] Peevithly. 
W A'SPISHNESS. /. | from ro. Peeviite 

. nels; irritability, 
WA'SSAIL. /. [from pæphœl, your health, 

Saxon. | 
1. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, 


anciently much uſed by Engliſh good fel- 


lows. 
2. A drunken bout. Shalſpeare. 
WA'SSAILER, J. | from waſſail.] A toper; a 
drunkard. ; Milton. 
W ms 'The ſecond perſon of was, from 

Oe. 


To WASTE. 2. a. [ape can, Saxon; wogen, 


Dutch ; guſtare, Italian; vaſlare, Latin. 

1. To diminiſh Dryden Temple. 
2. To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly ; to 
ſquander. Hooker. Bacon. 


3. To deſtroy; to deſolate. Milton. Dryden, 


4. To wear out, Milton, 
5. To ſpend; to conſume. Milton, 
To WASTE v. . To dwindle; to be in a 


ſtate of conſumption. Dryden. 
WASTE. a. | from the verb.) 

1. Deſtroyed; ruined. Locke. Prior. 

2. Deſolate; uncultivated. Abbot. 


3. Superfluous ; exuberant ; loſt for want 
of occupiers. Milton. 
4. Worthelisg that of which none but vile 
utes can be made: as, wafle wood. 
5. That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. Dryden. 
WASTE. /. | from the verb.] 
1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; the 
act of ſquandering. Milton. Wattss 
2. Conſumption; loſs. Hooker, Ray. 
3. Ulcleſs expence. Dryden. Watts. 
4. Deſelate or uncultivated ground. 
Locke. Popes 
5 Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 
Milton. Waller. 


6. Region ruined and deſerted. Dryden, 

7. Miſchief ; deſtruction. Shalſpeare, 
WA/STEFUL. a. | aste and full.] 

1. Deſtructive; rumons. Milton. 


2. Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumptive, 
Shakſpeare. Bacon. 
laxuriautly liberal. 
he Addiſon, 

4. Deſolate; uncultivated ; unoccupied, 


3 -Laviſh ; prodigal : 


Spenſer, 


WA/STEFULLY. ad. {from waftfal.] With 
vain and diſſolute conſumption. W155 

WA'STEFULNESS. /. | from 2a/teful. Pro- 
digality. _ 3 

WA/STENESS, ſ. [from vaſe. ] Deſolation; 
ſolitude. Spenſer, 


'WA'STER. , {from e.], One that con- 
ſumes diſſolutely and extravagantly ; a 


ſquanderer ; vain confumer. Hen Fonſon, 


3 


A'STREL. / [from waſte. ] Common. Carew,” wha 
8 9 N , VATCH» Fa 


briſk ſtinging inſect, in 


— 


WAT 
WATCH. [Tyæece, Saxon. ] 


1. Forbearance of fleep. 


2. Attendance without fleep. Addiſon, 
3. Attention; cloſe obſervation. &Sba4ſp. 
4. Guard ; vigilant keep. Spenſer. 
F. Watchmen; men ſet to guard. Spenſer 
6. Place where a guard is ſet. Shakfpeare. 
7. Poſt or office of a watchman, Se. 
8. A period of the night. Dryden. 


9. A pocket clock; a {mail clock moved by 


a ſpring. Hale. 
To WATCH. v. . [pæcian, Saxon.) 
I. Not to ſleep; to wake. Sal ſpeare. 
2. To keep guard. . MN ton. 
3. To look with ev pectation. HPfalms. 


4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. Timothy. 


J. To be cautiouſly obſervant. Taylor. 
6. To be inũdiouſly attentive. Milton. 

To WATCH. ». a. 
1. To guard; to have in keep. Milton. 
2. To obſcrve in ambuſn Walton. 
Broome. 


3. To tend. N 
4. To obſerve, in order to detect or prevent. 
WATCHER. /. from watch. ] 
1 One who watches. Shak ſpear e. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver More. 
WA'TCHET. a. [ paced, Saxon. | Blue; pale 
blue. | Dryden. 


WA'TCHFUL. a. | zvatch and //. | Vigilant; 


attentive ; cautious; nicely obſervant. Sha. 


WA'TCHFULLY. az. from wwatchju/.; Vigi- 
lantly; cautiouſly ; attentively ; with cau- 
tious obſervation. | Hoyle. 

WATCHFULNESS. /. from wwatc5fel. | 
1. Vigilauce; heed; ſuſpicious attention; 
cautions regard. Hammond. Waits. 
2. Inahii.ty to fleep. Arbuthnote 

WA'TCHHOUSE. / | wvatzb and Boe. Place 


where the watch is itt. Gay. 
WATCHING. /. from watch. } Inability 
to fleep. Wiſeman. 


WA'TCHMAKER. / [| wvatch and mater. | 
One whoſe trade is to' make watches, or 
pocket clocks. Moxon. 
WA'TCHMAN. /. [watch and m.] Guard; 
centinel ; one ſet to krep ward. Taylor. 
WA'TCHTOWER. / fete and tower. ] 
Tower on which a ſentinel was placed for 
the ſake of proſpect. Donne. Ray. 
WATCHWORD. r, and word.) The 
word given to the ſentinels to know their 
friends. SFßpenſer. Sandys. 
WATER. F [woaeter, Dutch; pæ ten, Sax. ] 
I. Sir If ac Newton defines water, when 
pure, to be a very fluid falt, volat le, and 
void of all favour «r taſte. Ir ſeems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, fmeoth, hard, porous, ſphe- 
rical particles, of equal diameters, and of 
"equel fpecifick gravities, as Dr. Cheyne 
obſerves Their ſmoothneſs accounts for 
their Diding catily over one another's ſur- 
"faces; their ſphecicity keeps them alſo from 
touching one another in more points than 
one; and by both theſe their frictions, in 
fliding over ont another, is rendered the 
* Jeatt poffible. Their hardneſs accounts for 
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WAT 


the incompreſſibility of water, when f: 2 


free from the intermixture of air. Tho 


porolity of water is fo very great that there 
is at Teaſt forty times as much ſpace as mat. 


ter in it; for water is nineteen times ſpeci- 
fically lighter than gold, and coaſcquent} 
rarer in the ſame proportion. : 
2. The ſea. Common Prayer, 
3. Urine. © Shatfpeare, 
4. To boid Warts. To be ſound: to he 


Vuincey, 


tig ht. 582 Eiſtrange. 


F. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond, 
5 SH Are. 
6 Warrr is much uſed in compolition for 
things made with water, being in vue, or 
growng in eater - as, water {panicl, 2 2 
flood, water-courſes, wwater-pots, a er- fox 
weler-ſnakes, water gods, water-nc et. 
To WA' FER, . a, | from the noun. | 
1. To irrigate; to ſuppply with moiſture, 
. eneple. 
2. To ſunply with water for drink. Xaller. 
3. To fertilize or acconunodate with 
ſtreams. Alidiſon. 
4. To diverſify as with waves. Locle. 
To WATER. v. u. | 
I. To ſhied mwilture, Sha#(peare. South, 
2. To get ur take in water; to be uſed in 
ſupplying Water. Knolles, 
3- Tee math WarkRs. Tne man longs; 
there is 3 vehement d:lire. Camden, 
WA'TERCOLOURS. „, Fainters make co- 


7 


lours into a foft conſiſtence with water; 
thoſe they call <var-rolours. Hoyle, 
WA'TERCRESSES. J. | Afpmbrium, Latin. A 
plant. Miller. 
WATERER. + from water. ] One who 
Waters. Carew, 
WA'TERFALL. /. [rater and Fall.] Cataract; 
caſcade. Faleigb. 
WATERFOWL. /. Fowl that live or get 
their food in water. | Hale. 


WATERGRU'EL ſe | eater and gruel. | Food 
made with oatmeal and water. Arbatbuct. 
WATERINESS. /, [from watery. ] Humidt- 
ty ; moiſture. 5 Arbaihutt. 
WA'TERISH. @. from water.] 


I. Reſembling water. Dryden. 
2. Moiſt; boggy. Hale. 
WATERISHNESS. / \ from eateriſe.] Thin- 
neſs : reſemblance of water.. Heyer. 
WA'TERLEAF. / A plant. Miller. 
WATERLUILLY. /. [ nymphea, Lat.] A ro 
Maier. 


WA'TER MAN. /. [water and man. | A ferry- 
man; 2 boatman. Dryden. Adil, on. 
WA'TERMARKE. 7. | oater and mark, ] The 
utmoſt limit of the rife of the flood. {ry 
WATER? MELON. /. A plant. Miter, 
WA'TERM:1LL. / Mill turned by water. 


WA'TERMINT. /. A plant. 
WAWERRADISH. / à ſpecics of water- 

crelles. DA 2 
WA TERRAT. /. A rat that makes holes in 


banks. Ma 
ah I WATER» 


Spenjere 


Malton. 


W A WAY 


WATFRRO'CKET. f. | to howl, TY p 
1. A ſpecies of watercreſſes. WAX / pæxe, Saxon; wer, 8 . . | 
2. A kind of firework to be diſcharged in Dutch. 1 ö 
the water. | 1. The thick tenacious matter ga i | 

WA TERVIOLET. /. [ bottonia, Latin.] A the bees. ” 2 ; 

plant. 85 ; Miller. 2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to | 

WATERSA/PPHIRE.,.ſ. The occidental faſten letters. Move. 

ſapphire, which is neither ſo bright nor lo To WAX. . 4. To ſmear ; to join with wax. 
hard as the oriental. HI codevard. X Dryden. ( 

WATER WITH. - / II evater. and with. | A To WAX. v. n. pret. wax, waxed, part. paſſ. "1 
plant of. Jamaica, growing upon dry hills Waxed, waxen. | Paxitt, Saxon 4 | r : 
where no water is to be met with; its trunk, 1. To grow; to increaſe; to become big- | 

il ant into pieces two or three yards long, ger, or more. | Hale. | 
and held by either end to the mouth affords, 2. To pals into any ſtate; to become; to 
plentifully, water or 1ap to the droughty grow, ; Hooter. Atterbury,® 

traveler. , Denham. WAX EN. a. [from war.] Made of wax. 

WA'TERWORK. . | water and e A WAI. [ pæ g, Saxon." ; | 
play ef fountains; any hydraulick perform- 1. The road on which one travels. Prior. N 
"ance, .. + Wilkins. Addiſon. 2. Eroad road made for paſſengers. Shalfp.” | 
WATERY. a. from wvater. ] 3. A length of journey. L' Ftranges | 
1. Thin; liquid; like water. Arbuthnot. 4. Courſe; direction of motion; local ten- | | 
2. Taſteleſs ; inſipid; vapid; ſpiritleſs. dency. 2 . 
1 | Sbalſpeare. 5. Advance in life. Spectators” | N 
3. Wet; abounding with water. Prior. 6. Paſſage; power , of progreſſion made or f 
4. Relating to the water. Dryden. given : be made Way jor . Temple, 

5. Conſiſting of water. Milton, 7. Vacancy made by timorous cr reſpedſul 1 

WATTLE. /. [from wwoghelen, to ſhake, receſſion. Swift. y 
German.] E. 8. Courſe ; regular progrciiion. Dryden. | 
1. The barbs or looſe red fleſh that hangs 9. A ſituation or courie ohſtructive and 
below the cock's bill. „ Wi abu obviating : company comes in my Way when 
1. A hurdle. £ Ainſworth. I. foould write. | Duppa, 

To WA'TTLE. v. a. padelap, Saxon. ]' To 10. Tendency to any meaning, or ac: bis 
bind with twigs; to form by platting twigs ofinions lend the wrong Way. | Atierbury. 
one within another. | Milton. 11, Acceſs; means of admittance ; be mude 

WAVE. /. [ pxZE, Saxon; waegh, Dutch.) bis way to the judge. Raleigh. 

1. Water raiſed above the level of the ſur- 12. Sphere of obſervation: there haue fallen 
face; billow. Wotton. in my Way many learned men. Temple. 
2. Unevenneſs'; inequality Newton. 13. Means; mediate inſtrument; interme- 

To WAVE. v. n. from the noun. ] | diate ftep : which way will you prove it? 

1. To play looſely; to float. Dryden. | Dryden. Tillotſon. 

2. To be moved as a ſignal. - Ben Jonſon. 14. Method; means of management: bis 
3. To be in an unſcttled ſtate; to fluctuate; Way 204 to intereſi bis friends in his ſucceſs, 

to wave. Hooker. Daniel. South. 


To WAVE. v. 2. [ from the noun. ] 15. Private determination; particular will 
1. To raiſe into inequalties of ſurface. SSH. or humour : he follows bis own way withouts 


2. To move looſely; „ Million. Hearing others. Ben Jonſon. 
3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 16. Manner; mode: bis is the preſent way 
res] | | Brown. of dreſs. Sidney. Addiſon. 
4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or mo- 17. Method; manner of practice; bis way 
tion of any thing. Shatſpeare, is to riſe cariy. | 6 Stdney. Milton, 
$5. To put off; to declinc. Holton. 18. Method or plan of life, conduct, or 


6. To put aſide for the preſent. Dryden. action: be ts very caręſul of his ways. 
To WA'VER. ». @. [ paſulan, Saxon. ] | Milian, Addiſon. 


1. To play to and fro; to move looſely. 19. Proceſs of things good or ill: bis af= 
e 5 Boyle. Thomſon, fairs are in a proſperous way. Heylin. 
2. To be unſettled ; to be uncertain, or in- 20. Right method to act or know : thiszr 
copltant ; to fluctuate; not to be determin- the way to be wiſe. ' Locke, Rowe. 
ed. 5 Shai/peare. Atterbury. 21. General ſcheme of acting; be went aut 
WAVERER. [from wave. | One unſet- of his way to effec this. Clariſſa. 


22. By the Wav. Without any necellary 
conne & ion with the main deſign. Bacons/ 


tled and ix reſolute. Sbal ſpeare. 
7 Dryden. 23. To go or come one's WAx, or Ways, To 


WAVY. a: [from wave. ] 
1. Riſing in waves. 


2. F laying to and fro, as in undulations. come along or depart. I Eftrange,” 
Eat ns AP Philips. Prior. 24. Way and Wars are now often uſed 
WAWES. or zvaes. ſ. for waves. _ Spenſer. corruptly for wiſe - be was ns Ways a malch 
40 WAWL, v. n, L Pa. grief, Saxon. | Tocry; for bum. 4 Sar, 


WE A 


WE A 


WAYBREAD. [. A plant. Ainſworth, 
WA YFARER. / {way and fare, to go. | 
Paſſenger; traveller. arew. 
WAYFA'RING. a. Travelling; paſſing; 
being on a journey. : Hammond, 
WA'YFARINGTREE. / [ vilurnum, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 
T WA'YLAY. v. a. [way and lay: | To. 
watch infidiouſly in the way; to beſet by 
-ambuſh. Bacon. Dryden. 
WA'YLAYER. ſ. from -vayloy.} One who 
Waits in anibuſh for another. 
WA'Y LESS. a. | ſrom way. ]Patklefs; untrack- 


ed. c Drayton 
WAYMARK. { [bay and mark.) Mark to 
guide in trave. ling. Jeremiab. 


To WA'YMEET. b. @. [pa, Sason.] To la- 
ment, or grieve. Obſolcte. Spenſer. 
WA'YWARD. a. Froward ; peeviſh ; moroſe; 
vexatious. Stdney. Fairfax. 
WA'Y WARDLY. ad. [from weywoard. } Fro- 
_ .warely ; perverſely. Sidney. 
WAYWARUDNESS / ffrom wayzrard.]Fro- 
waldneſs; perverſeneſs. Wotion. 
WE. prercun. See 1. the plural of I. : 
WEAR «i | rac. Saxen; ece, Dutch. ] h 
1. Freble; not ſtrong. Million. Locle. 


2. Infirm; not healthy. Shubſpeare, 
2: Soft; pliant; not ſtiff, 
4 Low of ſound. | Aſcham. 


- 56 Feeble of mind; wanting fpirit. Sroiyt. 
6. Not much impregnated With any ingre- 
dient: as weak beer. 6 8 
7. Not powerful; not potent. FS... 
8. Not well ſupported by argument, Hoc“. 
9. Unfortified.- Addiſon. 


T> WEA'KEN. u a. To debilitate; to en- 


ble. Hofer. Rav. 
WEAKLING. / from weak, | A feeble crea- 
re.” \ Shatſpeare. 


ture. 
WEARLV. ad, from weak. Feebly; with 
want of ſtrength. 

WEWN'/KLY. a. | from vcat. ] Not ſtrong; not 
bealthy. $1174 a heh all. 
WEARNESSS. . [from wean.) | 
- 3. Want of ſtrength ; want of ſores ; fee- 
bleneſs. 1 TE Dryden. 
2 Want of ſprightlineſs. Pope. 


3. Want of ſteadineſs. Rogers. 
-& Infirmity ; unhcalthinefs.. Temple. 
3. Want of cogency. T lotſon. 


6. Want of judgment; want of reſolution; 
 Fookſhnefs of mind. Milton. 
7. Detect; failing. Bacon. 
WEA RSI DE. . . and ſide.] Foible ; 
deſicience; infirmity. Temple, 
WEAL. J Cpelan, Saxon; sel. Dutch:] 


. Happinèfs; proſperity; flouriſhing ſtate, 


r + | Shatſpeare. Temple. 
. Republick ; ftate ; publick intereſt, Pope. 
EAI. /. [palan, Sason.] The mark of a 
ripe. 1-4, i Denze. 
WEAL arwvzy. interj. Alas. Obſolete. ' Spenſcr. 
— WEALD, Wall, Walt. Whether ſingly or 
- jointly, ſignify a wood of grove, from the 
Saxon ] eald. | 
10 4 


WEANEL. 


Bacon. Dxydin. 


WEALTH. / pale d, rich, Saxon.) 
1. Riches; money, or precious goods. Dry. 
2. Proſperity. Common Prayer, 
WEA'LTHILY. ad. {from wealthy] Richly, 
n ä Shatſpeare, 
WEA'LTHINESS. /: [from wealthy.7 Richnek, 
WEA'LTHY. a. [from weatth. | Rich; opu- 
lent; abundant. Spenſer, Shakſpeare 
To WEAN' ». a. | penan, Saxon, 
1. To put from the breaſt ; to ablactate. 
- Shatſpeare. Ray. 
2, To withdraw from any habit or deſire. 
Spenſer. Stilling fit 


WEA'NLING. þ idem wean. ]- ., 
1. An animal newly Weancd. * Milian, 
2. A chi d newly weaned. "I 

WEA'PON. /. | peapon, Saxon. ] Inſtrument 
of offence: a Shatſpeare, Dahisl, 


WEA'PONED. a. ¶ from weapon. } Arnitl fol 


offence; furniſhed with arms. Hayward, 
WEA'PONLESS 7. irom en.] Having 
no weapon; unarmed. Mlilton. 
WEA PONSALVE. . weapon and ſalvc. 
A falve which Was ſuppoſed to cure the 


wound, being applied to the weapon that 


made it. 5 Boyle, 
To WEAR. v. a. preterite vorc, participle 
worn. [pejian, Saxon. | 
To waſte with uſe or time. Pegcbam. 
To conſume tediouſly. Cara, 
To carry appendant to the body. $Shat, 
To exhibit in appearance. Dryden, 
. To affect by degrees. Lock, 
To Weawout. To haraſs. _ Daniel. 
Toe WEAR ouf, To waſte or deſtroy by 
. ufe. Dryden, 
o WEAR. v.n | 3 
1. To be waſted with uſe or time, Eros, 
2. To be tediouſly ſpent. Milton. 
3. To paſs by degrees. Feger. 
WEAR. /. from the verb. ] 
1. The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
1 Hudibros. 
2. [pæn, Saxon, a fen; war, German, 2 
mound. } A dam to ſhut up and raiſe the 
water; often Written weir or xe. Walton, 
WEARD. /. Weard, whether initial or final, 
ſignifies watehfulneſs or care, from the Sax. 
cnean;to ward or keep. Gillon. 
WEA RER, / [from wear.] One who las 
any thing appendant to his perſon.” Aen. 
WEA RING. /. | from zvear. | Clothes.  Shbet. 
WEARINESS. /. from weary. ] : 
1. Laſſitude; ſtate of being ſpent with la- 
bone... © | Hale, 
2. Fatigue; cauſe of laſſitude. Clarendn. 
3. Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs. 


A G 0D W 


WEA RIS HI. a. from pan, Sax. a quagmire.] 


7. Boggy ; watery. 
2: Weak waſhy. mere 
WEA/RISOME. a. [from weary. | Trouble- 
ſome; tedious ; cauſing wearineſs. Denham, 
WEARISOMELY. ad. {from vrai hne, 


Tediouſly; fo as to cauſe welrine Al 


h. , 


* 


 WEA 


WEA RISOMENESS. . [from whariſune.] 


1, The quality of tiring. : 
2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired. Aſcham. 
7 WEAR V. v. a. [from the adjective. 
1. To tire; to fatigue; to haraſs; to ſub- 
due by labour. Dryden. Addiſon. 
2. To make impatient of continuance. Sb. 
3. To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing irk- 
ſome. 1 Milton. 
WEA RV. a. [eng. Saxon; be ren, to tire, 
Dutch. | : 
1. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 
5 Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any 


thing: painful. | Clarendon. 
3. Defirous to difcontinue. Sbalſhea re, 
4. Cauſing wearineſs; tire ſome. Shak ſp. 


WEA/SAND. , [peapen, Sax. This word is 
very variouſly written. } The windpipe; 
the paſſage through which the breath is 
drawn and emitted. Spenſer. 

WEA'SEL. /: [ pepel, Saxon; reſe/, Dutch. 
A ſmall animal that eats coru and kills mice. 

8 1 Pope. 
WEA'THER. /. { peven, Saxon.) 
1. State of air, reſpecting either cold or 
heat; wet or dryneſs. L' Eflrange. 
2. The change cf the ſtate of the air. Bacon. 
3. Tempeſt ; ſtorm. : F Dryden. 

To WEA”CHER: v. a. [from the noun 
1. To expoſe to the air. - Spenſer, 
2. To pais with difficulty. Garth. Hale. 
3. To WATUTR A point, To gain a point 
againſt the wind. e 

4. To WEATHER o To endure, Alison. 
WEA'/THERBEATEN, 2. Haraſſed and ſea- 
ſoned by hard weather. Suckiing. 

WEA'THERCOCK. / | wvrather and cock. ] 


1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a 


Ipire, which by turning ſhows the point 
from which the wind blows. Bronwn. 
2. Any thing fickle and inconſtant Dryden. 
WEA"THERDRIVEN. part. Forced by 
ſtorras or contrary winds. | . Carew. 
VEWTHERGAGE: eee and gore] 
Any thing that ſhows the weather. Hudil. 
WEA'THERGLASS. . {weather and 948. 
A barometer. Arbutbnot. Bentley. 
WEATHERSPY”.' . [weather and fpy.} A 
ſtargazer; an aſtrologer; one that foretels 
the weather Donne. 
WEA/THERWISE. 4. [ zocather and wiſe.] 
Skilful in foretelling the weather. 


WEA'THERWISER. / rr and wiſer, 


Dutch, to ſhow:] Any thing that ſoreſhows 
the weather. Derbam. 
7 WBAVE. v. a, preterite ode, wweated'; 
part. paſt. coden, weaved.' pepan, Saxon. ] 


1. To form by texture. ryden. 
2. Jo unite by intermixture. Alldiſon. 
3. To'interpoſe; to inſert. Shalſpeare. 


To WEAVE. v. n. To work with a loom 
WEAVER. /. 1 rc be.] One who makes 
thread into Goch. Shakſpeare. 
WEAVERFISH. fe Caraneur piſcir, Latin.] A 
liſh, 3 3 Ainfruorib. 


Audi on. ; 


WE E 


WEB. / rebba, Saxon. ] 


1. Texture; any thing woven. Davies. 


2. A kind of duiky film that hinders the 


ſight. 


Shakſheares 


WE BBED. 4. [from eb.) Joined by a film. 


Derbam. 


WE'BFOOTED. 2. [ veb and foot. | Palmi- 


pedeous; having films between the toes. 


Ray. 
WE'BSTER. , [pebpene, Sax.] A 3 


Obſolete. Camden, 
To WED. v. a. pedian, Saxon. 


1. To marry; to take for huſband or wife. 
n Shakſpeare. Popes 


2. To join in marriage, Shatſpeare. 
3. To unite for ever, Shatſpeares 
4. To take for ever. Clarendon, 


5. To unite by loge or fondneſs. Tillotſon, 
To WED. v. . To contract matrimony. * _ 
eee bags Suckling. 
WEDDING. , [from ed, | Marriage nup- 
tials; the nuptial ceremony. Graunt. 


WEDGE. ( {vegge, Daniſh ; recgge, Dutch. ]“ 


1. A body which, having a ſharp edge con- 
tinually growing thicker, is uſed to cleave 
rimber. | Spenſer. Arbuthnot. 
2, Any maſs of metal. Spen ſer. 


To WEDGE. v a. from the noun. 
I. To cleave with a wedge. 8 


3. Any thing in the form of a By Mil. 


2. To drive as a wedge is driven. Sa. 
3. To force as a wedge forces, Milian. 
4. To ſaſten by wedges. Philips. 
5. To fix as a wedge. Bentley. 


WEDLOCK. /. [ped and lac, Saxon.] Mar- 
Shalſpeare. Cleveland. 


WEDNESDAY. . ¶ poden pda, Saxon; 


riage; matrimony. 


2woen day, Dutch.] The fourth day of the 
week, ſo named by the Gothick natioits 
fron: Modin or Odin. Shalſpeare. 
WEE. 0. | wveziny, Dutch. ] Little; ſma 98. 
WEE/CHELM. /. A ſpeeies of elm. Bacon, 
WEED. ſ. [peov, Saxon. | 2 
1. An herb noxious or uſcleſs. Mortimef, 
2. (pæda, Saxon; wed, Dutch.] A gar» 


ment; clothes; habit; dreſs. Hooler. 
To WEED. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To rid of noxious plants, Mortimer. 
2. To take «way noxious plants. Shalſp. 


3. To free from any thing hurtful, Howl, 


4. To root ont vice. Locke, : 
WE/EDER: /. ffrom'zeved.] One that” takes 
away any thing noxious. Shalſpearee. 


WE'EDHOOK. /. coe and Hood. A hook 


by which weeds are extitpated. Tufſet, 
WE'EDLESS. a. | from «ved Free from 


weeds; free from any thing uſeleſs or 


noxious. 
WE EDV. a. [from ved. 
1. Conſiſting of weeds. 
2. Abounding with weeds.” „ 
WEEK. / | peoc, Saxon; ele, Dutch; ab, 
Swediſh. ] The ſpace of ſeven days. Geeſe, 


Donne. Dryden. 
Shalſpeare. 


WEEKDAY. / Any day not Sunday. Pope, 


WE/EKLY. a. Happening, produced, or done 
once a weck; hebdomadary. Saul 


alfprarte. 


Drydeh. : 


WEEKLY- 


WWE I. 


WETGHTILY. ad. [from Weighty.) 
1. Heavily ; ponderouſly. 
2. Solidly; importantly. 
WE'IGHTINESS. /. from rveigbty.) 
1. Ponderoſity; gravity; heavineſs. 


I 
WEERLV. ad. from week. ] Once a week; 
by hebdom2dal periods. Slide. 
WEEL. /. peel, Saxon. ] © IR 


1. A wWhir pool. 
2. Atwiggen inare or trap for fiſh. 


B/ 90% 0. 


To WEEN. v. x. [penan, Saxon.) To think; 2. Solidity ; force. Locke, 
to imagine; to fancy. Obſolete, Spenſer. 3. Importance. Hayward, 
To WEED. v. a. preterite and participle paſlive WEIGHTLESS. a. [from weight. | Light ; 
wvept, weeped. 4 reanan, SAXON. | having no gr avity. Sandy. 
7. To ſhew ivirow by tears Deuteronomy. WEIGHTY. a. | from weight.] 
2. To ſhed tears from any paſſion- SH . 1. Heavy; ponderous, Dry den. 


3. Jo lament; to chaplein. Nuunberg. 2. Important; momentous : efficacious, 


To WEEP D. a. ö | ; Shatſpeare. Prior. 
1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to be 3. Rigorous: ſevere. Shalſprare, 
moan. | 7 : Dreden. WE'LAWAY. inlei j. [ palapa, Woe on me, Sax, ] 
2. To ſhed moiſture. Pope. Alas. | Spenſer, 
3. To abound with wet. Mortimer. WELCOME. a. | pilculme, Saxon; elo 

WE'EPER. . | from Tees | VV Dutch. ] a 
. One who ſhieds tears; a mourner. Dryd. I. Received with gladneſs; admitted wil. 
2. A white border on the fleeve of a mourn- lingly; grateful; picaling. Locle. 
ing coat. GD | 2. To bid WELCOME. To receive with pro- 

WEERIStI. a. Inſipid; ſour; ſurly. Aſcbam. feſſions of kinducls. Vacon. 

To WEET. 5. N. preterite 704 Or Toke. [ r1Tan, / Wi LCOME: interjection. A form of kind 
Savon; wesen, Dutch. To know; to be in- ſalutation uſed to a new comer. Dryden, 

formed. Obſolete. Sener. A rior. WELCOME. ;/. | 

WE'ETL.E35>. 4 from rect. Unkno Wing, 1. Salutation of a new comer. Shalſpeare. 

WEEVIL. , {1xel, Saxon; 2e, Dutch. | A 2. Kindreception of a new comer. South, 


To WELCOME. v. a, To falute a new comer 
with kindneſs. Baton. 
WELCOME 7#o our houſe. ſ. An herb. Au. 
WELCOMENESS. / | from vel. Grate- 


grub. — (Bacon. 

WEFT. The old pceterite and participle paſ- 
five from To weave, 50 en ſer. 
eiae, French; voſu, to wander, 


Hlandick ; vagus. Latin. ] That of which the fulneſs. | Boyle. 
clam is generally waped ; any thing wan- WE'LCOMER. / | from ⁊velcome.] The ſaluter 
dering withont an ouner. Ben Fon (on. of à receiver or new comer. Sbalſpeare. 

WEET. / f pepza, Saxon. ] The woo! of cloth. - WELD, or Would. ſ. Yellow weed, or dicrs 

WEFTAGE. ;/.jfrom t. Texture. Grew. weed. Wy” 3 | Miller. 

T WEICH » 2. pan, dax toayben, Dutch. To WELD, for To wvield. Spenſer. 


To WELD. v. a. To beat one maſs of metal 


. To examine, by the balance. Milian. To 
into another. Moxon. 


2. To be equivalent to in weight. Hoyle. 


3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. -Shatſp. 
4. To raiſe; to take up the anchor. Nelles. 
5. fo examute; to balance in the mind; to 

f conſider. ; Clarendon. 

6. To Wricu dunn. To overbalance. Dan. 
7. Te Vrica doron. To overburden; to op- 

preſs with weight. Dryden. Addiſon. 
n = a ; 
I. To have weight. Brown, 
2. Fo be conſidcred as important. Alliſon. 
3. To raiſe the anchor. Dryden. 
4 To bear heavily ; to preſs hard. S. 


WELL. / Cpelle, pell, Saxon. ] 


WELFARE. /. | «vel! and fare. | Happineſs; 
ſucceſs ; proſperity. _ Addiſon, 
To WELK. v. a. To cloud; to obſcure. Sper}. 
WE'LKED, a. Wrinkled ; wreathed. SI. 
WELKIN. /. PCpealcan, to roll, or pelcen, 
clouds, Saxon. ] The viſible regions of the 
air, ä | Miiton. Philips, 


I. A ſpring ; a fountain; a ſource. Davies. 

2. A deep narrow pit of witer. Dryden. , 

3. The cavity in which ſtairs are placed. 
To WELL. v. a. [ peallan. Saxon. ] Io ſpring; 


to iſſue as from a ſpring. Spenſer. Dryden. 


VE'IGHED. 3. [from 2. Experienced. 1111 
| : To WELL. v. a. To pour any thing ſorth. S. 


Bacan. 


VETGHER. / [from weigh. | He who weighs. WEL. 2 

VEIGHT. / { phe, Saxon.] I. Not ſick; being in health. Taylor. 
1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. 2. Happy. WE 1 1 0 
22 5 : 


ba, A A bu linot. 

2. A maſs by which, as the Qandard, other 
bodies are examined, = 
3. Ponderous maſs. _ _ Bacon. 
4. Gravity; heavineſs; tendeucy to the 
centre. wg Wilks. 
5. Preflure; burden; overwhelming power. 
TY Bs n ©. Bbakſpeare. 
5. Importance; power; influence; effica- 
cy; conſequence; moment. Lacke. 


3. Convenient; advantageous, . 
4. Being in favour. Dryden, 
5. Recovered from any ſickneſs or misfor- 
tune, Collier, 


WELL, ad: [pell, Saxon ; well, Dutch-] 


1. Not ill; not unhappily. Prior. 
2. Not ill; not wickedly. Milton. 
3. Skilfully; properly. Motion. 
4. Not amiſs; uot unſucceſsfully. Knoles, 


5. Not inſufficiently; not deſectively. rag 


WER 


6. To a degree that gives pleaſure. Bacon. 
7. With praiſe ; favourably. Pope. 
8. Conveniently; ſuitably. Milton. 
9. 4s WELL as. Together with; not lets 
than. | Arbuthnet. 
10. WELL is bim. He is happy. Ecelus. 
11. WELL nigh. Nearly; almoſt, Miltor. 
72. It is uſed much in compoſition, to expreſs 
any thing right, laudable, or not defective. 
WELLADAY. interjection. | A corruption of 
avelawo Y Alas! Shalſpeare. 
WELLBEING. / | wel! and be.] Happineſs; 
roſperity. Taylor. South. 
WELLBO RN. a. Not meanly deſcended. 
| | | Waller. Dryden. 
WELLBRE/D. 4. [=vell and bred.} Elegant of 
manners; polite. Roſcommon. Pope. 
WELLDO'NE. zaterj. A word of praiſe. Mat. 
WE LLFARE. /. | well and fare. Happineſs; 
proſperity. | Holyday. 
WELLFAVOURED. . C wwell and ſuruur.] 
Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye S pre. 
WELLME T. iterjection. [well and met. A 
term of ſalutation. Shakſpeare. 
WELLNA”FURED. 6: Lell and nature. | 
Good-natured; kind. Denbam. 
WELLNUGH. ad. Almoſt. Spratt. 
WELLSPE/NT. a. Paſſed with virtue. Calumy. 
WELLSPRING. / [ pœllgepphiꝙõ. Saxon. 
Fountain; ſource. H. 
WELLWTLLER. { | well and willer, | One 


who means kindly. Sidney. Hooker. . 
WELLWTSH /. [well and wiſe. | A wiſh. 
of happineſs. | Addiſon. 


WELLWISHER. {. [from =oe/!zviſs. | One 
who wiſhes the good of another. Pope. 
WELT. ſ. A border; a guard; an edging. 

Ben Jonſon. 

To WELT. v. a. from the noun. ] To ſew 
any thing with a border. 

ToWE'LTER. v. a. | pealcan, Saxon; wweltcren, 

Dutch. 

1. To roll in water or mire. Milton. Dryden 

2. To roll voluntarily; to wallow. 4/cvam. 
WEM. ſ. [pem, Saxon. | A ſpot; a ſcar. 

| Tg a Breregocod. 

WEN. /. [pen, Saxon. ] A fleſhy or callous ex- 

creſcence or protuberance. More. Dryden. 
WENCH. / [pencle, Sazon.] 

I. A young woman. Sidney. Donne. 

2. A young woman in contempt. Prior. 

3. A ſtrumpet. : Spectator. 
To WENCH. v. a. {from the noun.] To fre- 
quent looſe women. | Adliſan. 
WENCHER. /. from wench.] A fornicator. 
| | Grew, 

To WEND. ». n. pret. rent. [ penvan, Sax. 
1. To go; to paſs to or from. Arbuibnci. 
2. To turn round. Kaleigb. 
WENN EL. /. {corrupted from weancl.] An 
animal newly taken from the dam. Tur. 
WENN. a. {from den.] Having the nature 
of a wen. Wiſeman. 


WENT. pret rite. See WEnD and Go. 55 


WEP T. Preterite and participle of weep. 
WERE, of the verb te be. The rg in all 


oo fer. 


WII A 


perſons of the indicative imperf-&, and all 
perſons of the ſubjunQive imperſe&t ex- 
cept the ſecond, which is wort. 

WYLRE. /. Adam, See WaR. Sidney. 
WET. The ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
ſubjundive imperfe& of To be. | 
WERTIL Hearth, Wyrth. In the names of 

placcs, lignify a farm, court, or village; 


from the Saxon peo ; Gibſon. 
WE'SIL. / See W als 9 


WEST. / [peyr, Saxon; 2ſt, Dutch. ] The 
region where the ſun goes below the hori- 
zon at the equinoxes, Milton. Pope. 

WEST. a. Being toward, or coming from, the 
region of the ſctting ſun. Edu. Numbers. 

WEST. ad. To che welt of any place. Midton. 

WE'STERING. 4. Patling to the wefl. Milton. 

WESTERLY. a. | from c.] Teading or 


being toward the welt. Graunt, 


WESTERN. a. { from 2. Being in the weſt, , 


or toward the part where the lun ſets. Add, 


WE STWAKD. ad, { peſTepaj, Sax.] To- 


ward the weſt. An. Prior. 
WESTW ARDLY. ad. With teudency to the 
weſt. Dunne. 


WET a. pax, Saxon. ] 


1. Humid; having ſome moiſture adhering, 

Hacons 

2. Rainy; watcry. Dryden. 

WET. / Water; humidity ; moiſture. Evelys. 
To WET. v. a. from the noun. } 


1. To humecate; to moiſten. _ Milton. 
2. To moiſten with drink. IV alton. 


WETHER /. eden, Saxon; weder, Dutch] 
A ram caſtrated. Brown. Graunt. 
WE”FNESS. ſ. | from vet.] The ſtate of be- 


ing wet; moiſture. Mortimer. 
To WEX, for To wax . Spenſer. Dryden, 
WE'ZAND. /. See Was AND. Brown, 


WHALE. /. | phale, Sax. } The largeſt of fiſh; 
the largeſt of tne animals that inhabit this 
globe. Geneſi:. Swift. 


AL. a: [See WSL. ] Marked in fireaks: 


roperly ⁊be y. Spenſer. 
WIIAME. . Burrelfly. Derbam. 
WHARE. /. r, Swediſh ; werf, Dutch. ] 
A perpendicular bank or mole, raiſed for 
the convenience of landing or emptying 
veilels ; a quay. or key. Child. 
WHA'RFAGE. /. | from wharf. } Dues for 
landing at a whart - + +, 
WHARFIN GEA. /. | from wharf. ] One who 
attends a Wharf. | 
To WHURKR. . n. To pronounce the letter - 
with too much force. Dig. 
WHAT. pronoun. hpær, Saxon; zwat, Dut.] 
I. That wiiich ; what be thinks, be ſpeats. 
Dryden. Aldiſen. 
2. Which part: in ore the metulliſt marks what 
is metal and what is earth. Locke. 
3. Something that is in one's mind indeſi- 
nitcly : Il ted the what. Sha*{p:ares 
4. Which ofſeverat : he is in doubt what pure 
chaſe to mate firſt. Bacon. Arbuthnot. 
5 An interjection by way of ſurpriſe of 
queſtion ; What! are gouthere ? Drylen. 


6. What 
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6. War though ? What imports it Hen 
notwithſtanding. Heoter. 
7. Wuar time, What day. At the time 
Wen; on the day when. Ailton. Pope. 
2. Which of many, interrogatively; what 
colour do you like? Spenſer. Dryden. 
9, To how great a degree: what 7oi/e men 
were the connſ-llors. $7 Dryden. 
10. It is uſed 2dverbially for partly; ia part; 
he is overcome what with" hunger what with 
<vearineſs. Knolles. Norris. 
2x1. War ho. An interjection of calling. 

| Dryden. 


— a | | pronqunt. ſ from what 
WHATSOEVER. N ad ſerver | 


1. Having one nature or another; being one 


er another either generically, ſpecifically, or 
numerically : III catch thee whatſoever thou 
art. Milton. Denham. 

2. Any thing, be it what it will: whatſo- 

. ever I loſe, you win. Hooker. 
3. The ſame, be it this or that: whatſoever 
Xt dba, it is ſtill. Pope. 
4. All that; the whole that; al! particulars 
that: whatſocver the moor; bebolds, is periſbable. 
Soak ſpeare. 


. WHEAL. 2 _ Wear. ] A puſtule ; a ſmall 


* 


Poelling filled with matter. Wiſeman. 
HEAT. / 3 Saxon. ] The grain of 

| which bread is chiefly made. Peacham. 
VHEA'TEN. a. from wheat. ] Made of wheat. 

= Arbutbnot. 
WHEATEAR. {. A ſmall bird very delicate. 

k Swift. 


WHEA/TPLUM. , A fort of plum. Ainjw. 

Te WHE EDLE. v. a. To entice by ſoft words; 
to latter; to perſuade by kind words. 

: 1.ocke. Rowe. 

WHEEL. , hpeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch. ] 

1. A circular body that runs round upon 


an axis. Dteyden. 
2. A circular body. Sbalſpeare. 
3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. Ailton. 
4. An iuſtrument on which criminals are 
tortured. Sbabſpeare. 

- The initrument of ſpinning. Gifford. 
6: Rotation ; revolution. Bacon. 


7. A compals about; a track approaching to 
circularity. Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. a. - 
. To move on wheels. 
2. To turn on an axis. Bentley. 
3. To revolve; to have a rotatory motion. 
, &. To turn; to have viciſſitudes. ü 
5. To fetch a compaſs. Shakſpeare. Knolles. 
6. To roll forward. : Shatſpeare. 
DD WHEEL. v. a. To put into a rotatory mo- 
- tion; to make to whirl round. Milton, 
WHEE/L BARROW. / hee! and barrow. ] 
A carriage driven forward on one wheel. 
x I ns. Bacon. King. 
-WHEE'LER. /. [from evheel.] A maker of 
wheels. 6g f Camden. 
© WHEE/LWRIGHT. /. z bee and wright. | A 
maker of e Gel | 


Mortimer. 


WH E 


WHEEL. a. [from wheel. | Circular; fut. 
able to rotation. Phil, 
To WHEEZE. 2. „. Chpeopon, Savon. 4.” 
breathe with dolle. ah 8 
WHELX. /. An inequality; a Protaherance, 
To WHELM. 5 n. [a philpan apy. 
Iſlandick.] 8 
1. To cover with ſomething not to b 
thrown off; to bury. Stalſpeare. Poje, 
2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover 


or bury it. 
W HELP. |. | welp, Dutch. ] 8 8 


I. The young of the dog; a puppy. Brown, 


2. The young of any beaſt of prey. Dorne. 
3. A ſon: in contempt. Shal ſpeare. 


4. A young man: in contempt. B. Jonſon. a 


To WHELP. o. . To bring voung. ö 
WHEN. ad. | xvhan, Gothick ; bjznne, . 
co anner, Dutch.] | ; 
1. At the time that: when 7 came, I ſaw bm, 
DF * Camden. Alliſon, 
2. At what time? When dia you come ? Adil, 
3- Which time. Shalſpcare. 
4. At which time: the pariiament met, when 
the king ſpole thus, Daniel. 
5. After the time that: when one troop bad 
given way the ref! Fed. Gov. of the Tongue, 
6. At what particular time: he 9vi/l be rich, 


but ꝛt· bo knows When? Milton, 
7. Warn as. At the time when; what time. 
Obſolete. Milton. 
WHENCE. ad. 
1. From what place. 5 Milton, 
2. From what perſon. Prior, 
3. From what cauſe. Fenton, 
4. From which premiſes, Dryden, 
5. For which cauſe. Arbuthnot, 
6. From which ſource. Locle. 
7. From Wurxck. A vitious mode of 
Ipeech. Spenſer, 


8. Of Watxce, Another barbariſm. rid. 
WHENCESOE' WER. ad. | whence and ever.] 


From what place ſoe ver; from what cauſe | 


ſoever. Locle. 
WHENE VE R. ad. At whatſoever time. 
WHENSOE VER. 


I. At which place or places: 7 came to a ſbade, 
where I repoſed. Sidney. Hooker. 
2. At what place: where is my ſword ? Pope. 
3. At the place in which ; where 7 had 
found quiet, J ſourht it again. | 
4. Any Waters. At any place. Burnet. 
5. Wrrrr, like here, has in compoſition a 
kind of pronominal ſignification. 
6. It has the nature ofa noun. Shenfer, 
WHE'REABOUT. ad. | where and about.] 
1. Near what place. | 


2. Near which place. Shakſprare 

3- Concerning which. Hookers 
WHEREAS. ad. | where and as. ] 

1. When on the contrary. - Spratt, 


2. At which place. Obſolete. Shaſpe 
3. The+hing being ſo that: whereas he was 


onde rich, he is now 8 5 


Locke. Nogeri. 
WHERE. a. [hpe, Saxon ; war, Dutch.] | 


Shak peare. 


* ad. oÞ. 
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WHEREA'T. ad. At which. Hooter. 
WHERE BV. ad. By which. Hooler. Taylor. 
WHERE'VER. ad. | where and ever.] At what- 
ſocyer place. . Midn. Atterbury, 
WHE'REFORE. ad. | wvbere and fore. ] 
1. For which reaſon. 
2. For what reaſon. 


Hooker. 
Shakfpeare. 


WHEREIN. ad. | zobere and in.] In which; in 


what. Szoift. Malachi. 
WHEREINTO. ad. [ where and into. | Into 
which. Bacon. N uodevaril. 
HE RENESS. / from where. ] Ubiety; im- 
perfect locality. . Greze, 
WHEREOF, ad. | where and of. ] Of which; 


of what. . Dryden. Milton, 
WHEREO'N. ad. [wbere and on.] On which. 
| | | Hooler. Milton. 
WHERESO. ad. [ obere and fever. | 
enn In What place ſoever. 
M bereſo is obſolete. Spenſer. 


TO. ad | where and fo, or unto.] 
WHEREUNTO.-. { To which. Hocler. Milton. 
WHEREUPON. ad. [where and upen.] Upon 

which. v Clarendon. Davies. 


WHEREWTTH. ad. [ where and with, or 


WHEREWITHAVL. I zoithal. | With which; 


with what. 
To WHE'RRET. v. @. 
1. To hurry; to trouble; to teaſe. 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſevorth, 
WHE'RRY. / A light boat uſed on rivers. 
: Drayton. 
T. WHET. v. a. hpecran, Saxon; wetten, 
Dutch. | 
1. To ſharpen by attrition. Boyle. 
2. To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 


j 4 Nuolles. Dryden. 
WHET. / from the verb.] 


Wycierly, Maitbezu. 


de act of ſharpening. 


2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 
45 Dryden. 
WHETHER. ad. h pœ den, Saxon. A par- 
ticle expreſſing one part of a disjunctive que- 


ſtiop in oppoſition to the other: anſwered 


or. . Hooker. Tilloſſun. 
WHETHER. pronoun. Which of two. Bent ey. 
WHE'TSTONE. |. [zobet and fone. | Stone on 


which any thing is whetted, or rubbed to 
make it ſharp. 


or ſharpens, 85 More. 
WHEY. / hypo, Saxon; vey, Dutch.) 
I, The thin or ſerous part of milk, from 
which the oleoſe or grumous part is ſeparat- 
£d Shakſpeare. Harvey. 


2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. 


| ; | Shatfpeare. 
WHE'YEY. 1. [from hey. | Partaking of 
WHE'YISH. F whey ; reſembling whey 
Fe Bacon, Philips. 
WHICH. pronoun. | hpilc, Sax. 20“, Dutch. 
1. The pronoun relative, relating to things. 
42 8 dan. South. 
2. It formerly was uſed for 2/9, and related 
„ to perſons; as in the firſt words of 
the Lord $ Prayer. | Sha?ſpeare. 


| Hooker. Fairfax. ._ 
HET TER. / from 2ohet, ] One that whets 


WHI 


WHI'CHSOEVER. pronoun. [ whichand ſeever.] 
Whether one or the other. Locke. 
W. IFF. /. | chwyth, Welſh. ] A blaſt; a puff of 
wind. Px | Shak ſpeare. 
To WHIFFLE, v. n [from whiff] To move 
noontaintly, as if driven by a puff of wind. 
L' Eftranse. W. 
WHLT FLER. . from wifes l 
I. A harbinger; probably ene with a horn 


or trumpet, Ma bipeure. 


2. One of no conſequence; one moved with 
a whiff or puff. 


) Spettators 
WHIG |. | p&z, Saxon. ] 
, Þ;- CDT, 

2. The name of a faction. Sift. 


WHIGGBE. a. | from ig.] Relating to the 
whigs. Swift. 
WHPYGGISM.F. [from Lig. | The notions of 
a whig. Swift. 
WHILE. / rell, German; hpile, Sax. ] Timez 
ſpace of time. Ben Fon ſun. Tillet/on. 


WHILE. 

WHILES. © ad. [hpile, Saxon.) 

WHILST. \ | 
1. During the time that, Shasſhrare. 
2. As long as. Waits. 
3. At the ſame time that. Addiſon. 


To WHILE. v. 2. | from the noun. ] To loiter. 
Spedtator. 
WHILERE. ad. | while and ere, or before.] A 
little while ago. Not in uſe. Raleigh, 
WHLUILOM. ad. [ bpilom, Saxon.] Formerly 3 
once; of old. Not in uſe. Milo, 
WHIM. / A freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; 
an irregular motion of deſire. Swift. 
To WHT MPER. 2, 1. | wimmeren, German.] 
To cry without any loud noiſe. Rowe 
WHUVMPLED. a. This word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted with crying. Shakſpeares 
WHUYMSEY. /. A freak; a caprice ; an odd 
fancy ; a whim, L' Eftrange. King. 
WHIMS1CAL. a. from whimfey. ] Freakifh g 
capricious ; oddly fanciful. Addiſuns 
WHIN. /. | chywyn, Welſh. | Furze ; gorle. 
Tuſſer. [3acote 
ToWHINE.ov. u. [.panan, Sax. weenen, Dutch. 
To lament in low murmurs; to make a 
piaintive noiſe; to moan meanly aud effe- 
minately. Sidxcy. Sul bling 
WHINE. /. | from the verb.] Plaintive noiſe; 
mean or affected complaint. South. 
To WHINNY. v. u. to make a noiſe like a 
horſe or colt. 
WHUYUNYARD. / A ſword: in contempt. . - 
Hudibrar. 


To WHIP. v. a. hpeopan, Sax. wifppen, Dutch. 


1. To ſtrike with auy thing tough and flez- 
ible. AAiſon. 
2. To ſew ſlightly. Gay. 
3. To drive with laſhes. Shaiſprares Locke. 


4. To correQ with laſhes, Smith, 
F. To laſh with ſarcaſm, Shalſpeere. 
6. To inwrap with thread. NMoxon. 


To WHIP « &. To take any thing nimbly. & 
judicrous uſe. Z. Ejtrange. Swift. 
To WHIP. Y. 1: To move nimbly. 2 raub. 


WHIP * 
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WHIP. /, Thpeop, Saxon ] An inſtrument of 
correction tough and pliant. Dryden. Pope. 
WHIPCORD. . [eh/p and cord. ] Cord of 
which laſhes are made. Dryden. 
WHIPGRAFTING. , [In gardening. |. A 
kind of grafting. | 
WHIFFHAND. / | zebip and band.] Advantage 


over. Dryden. 
WHUTYPLASH. / The laſh or ſmall end of a 
whip. | Fn = wh 


WHYPPER. /.\ from c.] One who puniſhes 
with whipping. Shakſpeare 


WHIPPINGPOST. / | whip and pot] A pil- 


lar to which criminals are bound when they 
are laſhed. 
WHYPSAW. ſ. obig and ſarv.] The rd 
is uſed by joiners to ſaw ſuch great pieces of 
ſtuff that the handſaw will not eaſily reach 
through. - | 
WHLIPSTAFF. / [| On ſhipboard. ] A piece of 
wood faſtened to the helm; which the ſteerſ- 
man holds in his hand to move thꝭ helm and 


turn the ſhip. Bailey. 
WHFPSLER. 1. from zobip., | A nimble fel- 
low. | | Prior. 
Tur. 


WHIPT. for rv ed. ; 
To WHIRL. , | hpynpFan, Saxon; evird2/en, 


Dutch. To tuFn round rapidly. Dryden. 
To WHIRL. v. 2. : 

1. To run round rapidly. Smith. 

2. To move haſtily. Dryden. 


— 


„ Gyration; quick rotation; circular mo- 
tion; rapid circumvolution. Dryden. Smith, 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

| Addiſon. 


"WHIRL. /. | from the verb. | | 


WHTRLBAT. / Lil and bat.] Auy thing 


moved rapidly round to give a blow. 
T1" Eftrange. Creech. 


XVHIRLBONE {The patella ; the cap of the 


knee. Ainſeuorib. 
WHIRLIGIG. ſ. C ævbirl and gig. ] A toy which 
children ſpin roun. * 
WHIRLPIT. / {hpynppole, Sat on. ] A 
WHIRLPOOL. f place where the water 
moves circularly, and draws whatever comes. 
within the eircle toward its centre; a vortex. 
| 5 Sand ys. Bentley. 
WRIRLWIND. / zeerbe!roind, German.] A 
ſtormy wind m vine circularlyx. Drin. 
WHVRRING. a. A word formed in imitation 
= of the ſound expreſſed by it; as the whirring 
eajant. N . Pope. 
WIISK. ſ. ¶voiſcben, to wipe, German. 5 
1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh. Beyle. Swift, 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs. _ Cd. 
To WHISK. v. a. [en, to wipe, German.) 
I. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 


2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 


Hulihras. 


WHISKER. / [from /H. ] The hair grow- 


ing on the cheek unſhaven; the muſtachio. 

| BD OY Hudibras. Pope. 

To WHISPER. v. . [ei/peren, Dutch] To 
ſpeak with a low voice; to ſpeak with ſu'- 
vicion,'or timorous caution, 


Hutibras. OP 


Moon. 
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To WHI'SPER. v. a. | 
1. To addreſs in a low voice, Dag. Tate, 
2. To utter in a low voice. Bentley, 


3. To prompt ſecretly, Shalfpear 
WHISPER. /. from the verb. A bu. fol 
voice. South, 


WHISPERER. / {from ci er. 


1. One that ſpeaks low. 


2. A private talker. 
wHIST. Ban, 
1. Are ſilent. Sal 
2. Still; fileat. * 


3. Be ſtill. 

WEIST. / A game at cards, requiring eloſe 

attention and ſilence. Swift, 

To WHISTLE. v. =. ſhpryc=1:n, Saxon! 
7. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an 

. Inarticulate modulation of the breath, 

| Sbalſſeare. Milton, 

2. To make a ſound with a ſmall wind in- 


ſtrument. 
. Fo found fhrill. Dryden. Pope. 
To WHISTLE. v. a. To call by a whiſtle. 


| South, 

WHISTLE. /. [hpirele, Saxon.) 

1. Sound made by the modulation of the 

breath in the mouth. Dryden, 

2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inſtru- 

ment. 

3. The mouth; the organ of whiſtling. 

Walton, 

3. Aſmall wind inſtrument, Siducy, 

5. The noife of winds. | 

6. A call, fach as ſportſmen uſ- totheir dogs. 

; 1 / Hudibrane 

WHISTLER, f. from w!i/le.] One who 

whiſtles. Adli on. 


WILT. / [phte, a thing, Saxon.) A pointza.. 


10... 51 Davies. Tillotſons 
WHITE, a. fhptt, Saxon; soit, Dutch. | 

1. Having ſuch an appearance as ariſes from 

the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. Newton, 

2. Having the colour of fear; pale. Ha.. 

3. Having the colour appropriated to hap- 


pineſs and innocence. Milton, 
4. Gray with age. Shak peart, 

5. Pure; unblemiſhed. Pope, 
WHITE . 3 

1. Whiteneſs; any thing white; white co- 
Jour. Newtor, 


2. The mark at which an arrow is ſhot, 
which uſed to he painted white. Southern. 
3. The albu:incous part of eggs. Boyle 
4. The white part of the eye. ; Ray. 

To WHITE. v. a. | from the adjective.] To 
make white; to dealbate. lath, 

WHITELF/AD. / H'bite-lead is made by ſhect- 

lead cut into long flips ; they make it up into 
rolls, but ſo that a ſmall diſtance may fe- 
mainberween every ſpiralrevoiution. Thelc 
rolls are put into carthen puts, fo ordered, 
that the lead may not ſink down above halt 
way. Theſe pots have cach of then, Fer 

' ſharp vinegar in the bottom, as full as alm 
to touch the Kad. The pot 13 coycred up 


cloſe, for a certain time; in which PPT 
7% | 


= 


* 
* 


% WHFTEN. u. n. To grow white. 
WHI'TTENER. / [from whiten. | One who 


 WHITETHORN. /. A ſpecies of thorn. 


ner 
iI TEN TRE. . A fort of tree. 
f Ai forth, 
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pre fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
ſace of the lead into a mere white calx which 
they ſeparate by knocking it with a ham- 


Duincy. 


mer. | Ls | 
WHITELUVERED. a. [from ⁊chite and /tver.] 


Envious; malicious; cowardly. 
WHUTELY. a. [from te.] Coming near to 

white. Southern. 
WHITEMEAT. / [white and meat. ] Food 

made of milk. | Spenſer. 


To WHUTEN. v. 4. | from bite. ] To make 


white, Temple. 
Smith, 
makes any thing white. 
WHITENESS. / | from chite. 
1. The Late of being white; freedom from 


colour. Newton. 
2. Paleneſs. Shaiſpeere. 
3. Purity ; cleanneſs. Dryden, 
WHUTEPOT. /. A kind of food. hee: 


Hoyle. 
WHUTEWASH. /. | white and waſh. ] 
1. A waſh to make the ikin ſeem fair. Add. 
2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which walls 
are whitened. ; Harte. 
WHITEWINE. / [ xbite and 2vine.] A ſpe- 
ciesof wine produced from the white grapes. 


| M ſeman. 

WHIVTHER. a. hpyden, Saxon. ] 

1. To what place ? interrogatively. | 
2. To what place: abſolutely. Milton. 
3. To which place: relatively. Clarendon. 
4. To what degree? Obſolete. B. Jonſon. 

WITHERSOE'VER. ad. ¶ whiiber and foever.] 

To whatſoever place, Taytor. 


WHUTING. / [ witting, Dutch; alburnus, Lat. 
from 2obite. = 
I. A ſmall ſea fiſh. Carew. 
2. A foft chalk. _ Boyle. 
WHUTISH, . from white, ] Somewhat white. 


* Boyle. 

WHITiSHNESS. |. [from 20b:tifþ. ] The . 

lity of being ſome what white. Bayle. 
WHIUTLEATHER. . | white and leather. 

Leather drefſed with alum, remarkable for 

toughneſs, Chapman, 


WHPTLOW./: [hp1z, Saxon, and loup,a woll. 
Skinner. A ſwelling bet ween the cuticle and 
cutis, called the mild whitlow ; or between 


the perioſteum and the bone, called the ma- 


lignant whitlow. Wiſeman. 


WHITSOUR. / A kind of ap 


WHUTSTER, or Whiter. y kun zv hite.] A 


whitener. Shat ſpenre. 
WHPFTFSUNTIDE. { { ohite and Sunday; be- 


cauſe the converts newly baptized, appeared 


from Eaſter to Whit Iuntide in white. Sin- 
Ibe feaſt of Pentecoſt. 


WHITTLE, b 5vel, Saxon 
1. A white dell for a —— Not in uſe. 

1 WII HE e , ase. 
e WHELTLE. ». a. {from the noun ] To 
cut with a knife. | Hakewill, 


Ll 


Carew. 
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To WHIZ. v. a, To make a loud humming 


noiſe. Shakſpeare, 
WHO. pronoun. genitive whoſe ; other caſes 
zhom. | hpa, Saxon; vic, Dutch. ] 
1. A pronoun relative, applied ta perſons. 
„ Alo. Suakſpeare, 
2. Which of many. : Loc de. 
3. As who ſhould ſay, elliptically for as one 
zvho ſhould ſay. | Collier. 
WHO'EVER. pron. [who and ever. | Any one 


without limitation or exception. Pope, 
WHOLE. a. pal, Saxon; heal, Dutch. 

I. All; total; containing all. Sha#ſpeare. 
2. Complete ; not defective, Waller. 
3- Uninjured; unimpaired. Samuel, 
4. Well of any kurt or fickncſs. Jaſbud. 


WHOLE. / 
1. The totality ; no part omitted; the com- 
plex of all the parts. Broome, 
2. A ſyſtem; a regular combination. Pope. 
WHO'LESALE. /. | aubole and ſale. 
I. Sale in the lump, not in ſ:parate ſmall 
Parcels. 


2. The whole maſs. I attte 
WHO LESOME. a. | hee//am, Dutch 

1. Sound. - Shalſpeare, 

2. Contributiag to health. Aldiſon. 

3. Preſerving ; ſalutary. Pſalms, 


4. Uſeful; conducive to happineſs or virtue, 
Shukfpeare. Denham, 
s Kindly ; pleaſing. Shalſpeare. 
WIIO LE SOME I. V. ad. [ from aeg. 
Salubriouſſy; falutiferoufly. 
WHO LESOMENESS. / from ꝛcboleſame. 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 
. Graun Addiſon. 
2. Salutarineſs; conduci veneſs to good. 
WHO'LLY. ad. | from hole. ] | 
1. Completely; perfectly. Dryden. 


2. Totally; in all the parts or kinds. Bacon. 
WHOM. The accuſative of who, ſingular and 


lural. | 
W HO'MSOEVER. pronoun. | whomand foever.] 
Any without exception. Loc te. 
WHOO'/5UB. /. Hubbub. Shatſpeare. 
WHOOP, /. See Hoor. | 
1. A ſhout of purſuit. Hudibras. Addiſon. 
2. | upupn, LADS.) A hird. Di#. 
To W HOOP, v. n. { from the noun. ] To ſhout 
with malignity. Shatſpeare. 


To WHOOP. v. 3. To inſult with ſhouts, 
Dryden. 
WHORE. /. hon Saxon; here, Dutch |] 
1. A won au whoconverſes unlawfully with 
men; a fornicatreſs; an adultreſs: a ſtrum- 


pet. Ben Jonſon. 


2. A proſtitute ; a woman who recei ves men 


for money. | Dryden. Prior 
To WHORE. wv. n. [from the noun.] To 
converſe unlawfully with the other ſex, * 


Dryden. 
To WHORE. v. a. To corrupt with regard to 
chaſtity. Cong reue. 


WHO'REDOM_/. from whare. | Fornication. 

. Hale. South. 

WHORFEMA'STER. L ſ. C 2bore and mapers 

VHOREMO'N —— or munger. ] One 
3 | 


* 
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wu who keeps whores, or converſes with a for- 


nicatreſꝭ. | Sha#fpeare. 

WHO'RESON. / { whore and /on. ] A baſtard. 

| 8 Shatſpeare. 

WHO RIS A. 4. [ from whore. ] Unchaſte ; in- 

continent. Shak ſpeare. 

WHO'RTLEBERRY. |. | heopzbejuan, Sax. ] 

Bilberry. | Milton, 

WHOSE. ; 

I. Genitive of bs. Shakſpeare. 

2. Genitive of wich. Prior. 


WHO'SO. pronoun. | who and ſoewer. | 
WHOSOE'VER. Any, without reſtriction. 
M boo is out of uſe. Bacon. South. 
WHURT, / A whortleberry; a bilberry. 

- Carew. 
WHY. ad: [ hpt, Fopnhpt, Saxon) 
I. For what reaſon ? interrogatively. Spit. 
2. For which reafon : relatively. Boyle. 


3. For what reaſon : relatively. SS re. 


4. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. South. 
'WHY'/NOT. ad. A cant word for violent or 
peremptory procedure. Hudibrat. 
WIC, Wich. /. Comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature and 
condition of places, hath a threefold ſigni- 
fication; implying either a village, or a bay 
made by the winding banks of a river, or a 
„ 4 calle. | Gibſon. 
5 WICK. f [ FEOCE, Saxon; ꝛviccle, Dutch. The 
ſubſtance round which is applied the wax or 
tallow of a torch or candle. SD. Digby. 
WICKED. a. | 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; mo- 
rally bad. Milton. 
2. It is a word of ludicrous or ſlight blame. 


8 Shak peare. 
3. Curſed; baneful; pernicious; bad in ef- 
fect. ä Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 


WICKEDLY. ed. from wicked. ] Criminally; 
corruptly ; badly. Clarendon. 
WICKEDNESS. / [from vicked. ] Corruption 
of manners; guilt; moral ill. Milton. 
WUCKER. 3. Made of ſmall ſticks. Spe ſer. 
WICKET. / Ne Welſh ; gzichet, French; 
wicket, Dutch. A ſmall gate. Swift. 
WIDE. a. [ ide, Saxon; 2wijd, Dutch. ] 
I. Broad; extended far each way. Pope. 
2. * to a certain degree: as, three inches 
wide. 


3. Deviating ; remote. Raleigh. Hammond, 


WIDE. ag. a : 
1. At a diſtance. | Temple. 
2. With great extent. Milton. 
WYDEL Y. ad. f from vide. ] 
1. With great extent cach way. _— 
oc. 


28. Remotely; far. 
WT DEN. v. a. { from wide: ] To make wide; 
to extend. Shat ſpeare. 


o WIDEN. v. a. To grow wide; to extend 
„ | 


Locke. 


I DENESS. / [from 2070. 


1. Breadth: large extent cach way. Dryden. 
. Comparative breadth. 


_ .WYDGEON. .. A waterfowl, not unlike a 
- wild duck, but aot ſo large. | Carers. 


. 
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WI DOW. / [ pid pa, Saxon; weduwve, Dutch.) 


A woman whoſe huſband is dead, Sandy, 
To WYDOW. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To deprive of a huſband. Dryden, 


2. To endow with a widow-right, Shaiſp 
3. To ſtrip of any thing good. Phils, 
WI DO WEN V | from vi .] One who has 
loſt his wife. Sidney, Shatſpeare. 
WrFDOWHOOD. /. [ from roidoꝛv. 
I. The ſtate of a widow. Wotfon. Milan. 
2. Eſtate ſettled on a widow. 
WIDOWH UNTER /. roidoro and Bunter. 
One who courts wide ws for a jointure 444 
WVDOW MAKER. fe | wwidoxe and maker, One 
who deprives women of their huſbands. $}.;, 
WIDOW. WAIL. . vide and <vaz/, | Aplant. 
WIDTH. /. | from vwide.] Breadth; wideneſz. 
Dryd:n, 
To WIELD. v. a. [ pealdan, Saxon. To uſe 
with full command, as a thing not too hea- 
vy for the holder. Milton. Dryden 
WILELDV. @. | from oie/d. ] Manageable. 
WIERY. a. [from ⁊vire. 
i. Made of wire: it were better written 
WIry. Donne. 
2. Drawn into wire. s Peacham. 
3. Wet; weariſh ; moiſt. Obſolete. Sha. 
WIFE. /. plural vives. Ig Sax. 201%, Dutch.] 
I. A woman that has a huſband. Altan. 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 
ment. Bacon. 
WIG [Ni, being a termination in the names 
of men, ſignifies war, or elſe a hero; from 
pl ga, ſa word of that ſignification. Gibſon, 
WIG. /. { contracted from perixvig. | 
1. Falſe hair worn on the head. Sift, 
2. A ſort of cake, Ainſworth, 
WIGHT. / [pibe, Saxon. ] A perſon; a being, 
Davies. Audi in. 


WIGHT. a. Swift; nimble. Spenſer 
WIGHTLY. ad. | from vig4t. | Swiſtly ; nim- 
bly. : Spenſer. 


WILD. g. [r ild, Saxon; vill, Dutch. ] 
1. Not tame; not domeſtic.  Oilton, 
2. Propagated by nature ; not cultivated, 

„ Mortimer. Grew. 
3. Deſert ; uninhabited. Milton. 
4. Savage; uncivilized. Bacon. Waller. 
5. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous; irregular. All. 
6. Licentious; ungoverned. Prior. 
7. Inconitant; mutable; fickle. Pope, 
8. Inordinate ; looſe. Sbalſpeare. Dryden, 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange. Shakſpeare.. 
10. Done or made without any conliſtent 
order or plan. "Milton, M. oodrvard, 
It. Merely imaginary. Sue 
WILD. , A deſert; a tract uncultivated and 
uninhabited, Latin. pag cog Hopi. 
WILD Bal. ſ. | acinus, Latin. | A plant 
WILD 2 J. | elaterium, Lat.] A plant, 


Miller. 


WILD Olive. [A [ eleaonus, Latin, from kala, 


an olive, and ay vo: dtex. ] A plant. Miller. 
To WI LDER. „, 9. { from 424] To loſe of 

puzzle in any unknown or pathleſs trac 
Ev 2 ö W 


Shabſpeare,” 
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LD ERN ESS. ,. from vd. | 
we A deſert ; a tract of ſolitude and ſavage- 
- nels. . Spenſer. Walter. 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diſordered, 


Not in uſe. | Milton. 


WI'LDFIRE. f. [zoild and fire. ] A compo- 


ſition of inflammable materials, eaſy to 
fire, and hard to be extinguiſhed. Shal/p. 
WILDGOO'SECHASE. / A purſuit of ſome- 
thing unlikely to be caught. L' Eſirange. 
WIEDING. / | ⁊villelingbe, Dutch. | A wild 


four 5 5 : Hbilips. 
WILDLY. ad. [from ail d.] 
1. Without cultivation. More. 


2. With diſorder ; with perturbation or 


. diſtraction. Shakſpeare. 
3. Without attention; without judgment; 
heedleſsly. 5 Shakſpeare. 
4. Capriciouſly ; irrationally. Wilkins 
5. Irregularily. Dryden, 


WILDNESS. , | from oi/d.] 
1. Rudeneſs; diſorder like that of uncul- 
. tivated ground. Bacon. 
2. Inordinate vivacity; irregularity of man- 
nera 8 Shakſpeare. 
3. Savageneſs ; brutality. Sidney. Prior. 
4. Uncultivated ſtate. Dryden. 
5. Deviation from a ſettled courſe ; irregu- 
larily. Watts, 
6. Alienation of mind. Shakſpeare. 
WVLDSERVICE. /. | crategus, Lat.] A plant. 


VILE. /, pile, Saxon. ] A deceit; a fraud; 


a trick; a ſtratagem. Daniel. Roſcommon, 
WILFUL. a. {oil and full.) 

1. Stubborn; contumacious ; perverſe ; in- 
flexible. 


2. Done or ſuffered by deſigg. Dryden. 
WILFULLY. ad. | from Mu. 
1. Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly. Tillotſon. 
2, By deſign; on purpote. Hammond. 


WULFULNESS. ſ. Obſtinacy; ſtubborneſs; 

perverſeneſs. Hofer. Sbalſpeare. 
WILILY. ad. [from vily.} By ſtratagem; 
fraudulently. Faſbua. 
WILINE Ss. /. [from wily.] Cunning ; guile. 
TE 5 Pſalms, Hoxvel. 
WILL. f.-[ Þulla, Saxon; 25e, Dutch.) 

I, That power by which we deſire and pur - 
paſe; velleity. Hcoler. 

2. Choice; arbitrary determination. Locle. 


3. Diſeretion; choice. Pope. 
4. Command; direction. Eccleſ. 


5 Diſpoſition; inclination; deſire. Shau#/p. 
6. Power; government. 5 Locle. 
7. Divine determination. Shakſpeare. 

8. Teſtament; diſpoſition of a dying man's 
elects, . 8-47 Stephens, 

9. Geod-W1Lt., Favour ; kindneſs. Sal. 

10. Cood-WILE. Right intention. | 

. - WIL. Malice; malignity. 

WILL wit 4 cbiſp. ſ. Jack with a lan- 

orn. Will with the iſp is of a round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a can- 
dle; and like a bundle of twigs ſet on fire. 
It ſometimes gives a bright light; at other 


To WILL, v. a. [ wilgan, 


| umes more obſcure and of a purple colour. 


WIN 


At hind, it ſhines leſs than at a diſtancr- 
They are more frequent in places un&uous; 
marſhy, and abounding with reeds. They 
haunt burying-places, places of execution, 
and dungiiils, They commonly appear in 
ſummer, and at the beginning of autumn, 
at the height of about fix feet. They fol- 
low thoſe that run, and fly from thoſe that 
follow. Some that have Leen catched con- 
fiſt of a ſhining. viſcous matter, like the 
ſpawn of frogs, not hot, but only ſhining ; 
ſo that the matter ſeems to be phoiphorus, 
raiſed from putrified plants or carcaſs by 
the heat of the ſun, which is condenſed by 
the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. 
. Mu, chenbroets 
Gothick; plillan, 
Saxon; 0i//en, Dutch. 
I. To deſire that any thing ſhould be, or be 
done. : Hooker. Hammond, 
2. To be inclined or reſolved to have. 
Sulig eære. 
3. To command ; to direct. Dryden. 
4. It is one of the ſigns of the ſuture tenſe. 
WILLI and Zi, among the Engliſh Saxons, 
as viele at this day among the Germans, ſig- 


niſied many. Gibſon, 
WTLLING. a. from will. ] 
I. Inclin:d to any thing. Bentley. - 
2. Pleaſed ; deſirous Milton. 
3. Favourable ; well diſpoſed to any thing. 
Exodus. 
4. Ready; complying. Hooker. 
5. Choſen. Milton. 
6. Spontaneons. Dryden. 
Conſenting. Milton. 


7 3 
WII.LINGL V. ad. | from ⁊iing. 
1. Wich one's own conſent; without diſ- 
like; without reluctance. Hooker. Milton. 
2. By one's own dclire. © - Addiſon. 
WILLINGNESS. from willing. } Con- 
ſent; freedom from reluctance; ready com- 
pliance. 95 Cala my. 
WILLOW. /. pelie, Saxon; gꝛuile, Welſh. ] 
A tree worn by forlorn lovers. Shakſpeare. 
WTI'LLOWISH. a, Reſembling the colour of 
willow, ; k Walters 
WYLLOWWORT. /. A plant. Miller. 
WLILY, a. [from i/e.] Cunning ; fly; full 
of ſtratagem. Spenſer. South, 
WYMBLE. ,. [vimpel, old Dutch, from we- 
. melen, to bore. ] An inſtrument with which 
holes are bored. fo 
WIMBLE. 4. Active; nimble z ſhifting to 
and fro. Spenſer. 


WIMPLE. /. [ guimple. French.] A hood; 

a veil. e | Jſaiab. 
To WI MPLE. v. a. To draw down as a 
hood or veil. - Spenſer, 


To WIN. v. @. pret. wan and won; part, 
paſſ. won. | pinua, Saxon; wina, Dutch. ] 
I. To obtain by conqueſt. Milton. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. Deab. 
3. To gain ſomething withheld. Popes 
4. To obtain; to allure to kiudneſs or coms 
pliauce. 
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WINCH. / [ guinebor, 


% 


WIN 


5. To gain by play. Adliſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſion. Alton, 
5. To gain by courtibip. Gay. 

To WIN. wv „. 

1. To gain the victory. Milton. 
2. To gain influence or favour, Dryden. 
3. To gain ground. Shatſpeare. 


4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. 
Shateſpeave. 
To WINCE. v. x. { greingo, Welfa. ] To kick 
as impatient of a rider, or of pain. 
Shakſpeare. Ben Fonſon. 
French, to twiſt.] A 
windlace; ſomething held in the hand by 
which a wheel or cylinder is turned, 
Mortimer. 
Te WINCH. b. a. To kick with impatience; 
to ſhrink from any uncaſineſs. 
w Shakſpeare. Hudibras. 
WI'NCOPIPE. ſ. A ſmall] red flower in the 
ſtubble fields. Bacon. 
WIND. / puid, Saxon; wi, Dutch.) 
1. Hind is when air moves from the place 
it is in to any other, with an impetus ſen- 
fible to us: wherefore it was not ill called 
by the ancients, a ſwifter courſe of air; a 
flowing wave of air; a flux, effuſion, or 
ſtream of air. Muſchenùroe l. 
2. Direction of the blaſt ſrom a particular 


point. | Shakſpeare. 

3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. 
Sbalſpeare. 

4. Air cauſed by any action. Milton. 


$5. Breath; modulated by an inſtrument. 
Bacon. Dryden. 
6. Air impregyated with ſcent. Stoift. 
7. Fiatulence ; windineſs. Milton. 
8. Any thing inſignificant or light as wind. 
| «| | Milton. 
9. Dorn the Winn. To decay. L' Eftranye. 
10. To take or have the Wixb. To gain or 
have the upper hand. con. 


To MIND. v. @. | pindan, Saxon; winden, 


Dutch. 
1. To blow; to found by inflation. Dryden. 
2. To turn round; to twilt. HW otton. 
3. To regulate in action; to turn to this 
or that direction. Shatfpeare. 
4. To noſe; to follow by ſcent. 
5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. Hudib. 
6. To introduce by inſinuation. Shakſpeare. 
7. To change. ä Auliſon. 
8. To entwiſt; to enfold ; to encircle. 


9. To WIN pon. To extricate. Clarendon. 
10% i WIN n y To bring to a ſmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread. Tocle. 

A1 Fo Wind ; To convolve the fpring. 

"Uſed of a watch. Shakſpeare. 

2, To Winp vp. Tofaiſe by degrees. 

3” ' "Hayward. 


turning that on which it is rolled; to put in 
ne. | + > > "Waller. 
13. To WIND up. To put in order for re- 


12. 7 + Wrap 1. To ſtraiten a ſtring by 


WIN 


To WIND v. u. 


1. To turn; to change. Dryden, 
2. To turn; to be convolved. Mo von 
3. To move round. Denlan. 
4. To procced in flexures. Shalſdeare, 


5. To be extricated; to be diſcatangled 
= 575 

WI'NDBOUND. a. f woind and 4 3 
fined by contrary winds. Speetatur, 

WINDEGG. , An egg not impregnated ; 
an egg that does not contain the Principles 
of life. 

WINDER. / from wind.] 
1. An in{trnment or perfon by which any 
thing is turned round. Swift, 
2. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others, 


Brown, 


WI'NNDFALL. /. [ind and „all.) 
I. Fruit blown down from the tree, Evelyn, 
2. An unexpected legacy, 
WI'NDFLOWER./ The anemone. 
WINDGALL. . Windgal!s are ſoft, flatu- 
tent tumours or bladders full of corrupt jelly, 
which grow upon each ſide of che fetlock 
joints, and are ſo painful in hot weather and 
hard ways, that they make a horſe to halt. 
Farrier 's Dia. 
WI'NDGUN. /:. [oind and gun.] Gun which 
diſcharges the bullet by means of wind com- 


reſſed. | Wilkins, 

W rNDINESS. / from indy. ] 
I. Fulneſs of wind ; flatulence. Foyer. 
2. Tendency to 1 wind. Bacon. 
3. Tumour ; pufſineſs. Brere tool. 


WINDING. /. | from wind. ] Flexure; mean- 
der. Alliſan. 
WI'NDINGSHEET. / Croiad and feet.] A 
ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. 
 Shabſpeare. Bacon. 
WINDLASS. /. | wind and /ace.} 
1. A handle by which a rope or Jace is 
wrapped round a cylinder. 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned, 
| Shatſpeare. 
WTNDLE. ſ. {from to wind. ] A ſpindle. 
WUNDMILL. /. Ci and mill. ] A mill 
turned by the wind. Waller. Wilkins, 
WINDOW. / [vindue, Danifh. ] 3 
1. An aperture in a building by which air 
and light are intromitted. Sener. Swift. 
2. The frame of glafs, or any other mate · 
rials that covers the aperture. New!on, 
3. Lines croſſing each other. King. 
4. An aperture reſembling a window. 
„ WINDOW. ». 4. from the noun.) 
1. To furniſh with windows. Wotton. 
2. To place at a window. Gal paart. 
3. To — into openings. Shakſpeart. 
WI'NDPIPE. / { zvind and pipe. } The paſfage 
for the breath. a Ray. Arbuthndt. 
WI'NDWARD. ad. from wind. ] Toward the 
wind. 
WINDY. a. | from wind. 
1. Conſiſting ef wind. 
2. Next the wind. 


3. Empty; airy. 


WINK. / [from the verb.] 


WINKER. . from wink, | 
WYXKINGL 


WIN 


4. Tempeſtuous; moleſted with wind. 
5 Miliou. South. 
puffy; flatulent- Shalſpeare. 
WINE. / pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.) 
1. The fermented juice of the grape. 
Tſaiah. Sandyt. 
2. Preparation of vegetables by ſermenta- 
tion, called by the general name of _ 
ING. / [ Fehping, Saxon; winge, Daniſh, 
| 2 Ti, 19% + $ bird by hich ic flies. Sid. 
2. A fan to winnow. Tuſſer. 
3. Flight; paſſage by the wing. Sbha{þ. 
4. The motive of flight. _ Shaſſpeare, 
8. The fide bodies of an army. Xnolles. Dry. 
6, Any ſide-piece. Mortimer. 
7. WING. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with wings; to enable to fly, 


Pope. 
2. To ſupply with fide bodies. Sas Pease. 
To WING. v n. 
1. To paſs by flight. Sa bſpeare. 
2. To exert the power of flying. Prior. 
WINGED. a. —.— rolng. 
I. Furniſhed with wings; flying. Milton. 


2. Swift; rapid. Shakſpeare. 
WINGEDPEA'. J. ſochrus, Latin. ] A plant. 
Miller. 
WINGSHELL. /. I wving and gell.] The ſhell 
that covers the wings of inſects. Grew. 


WTINGY. @. [from ing. | Having wings; 


reſembling wings. Addiſon, 
To WINK. v. a. Fpincran, Saxon; vine len. 
Dutch. 

1. To ſhut the eyes. Vatſpeare. Tillotſon. 


2 To hint, or direct by the motion of the 


eyelids. Swift. 
3. To cloſe, and exchude the light. Dryden. 
4. To connive; to ſeem not to fee ; to tole- 
rate. Whitgifte. Roſcommon. 
5. To be dim. Dryden. 
1. The ac of clofing the cye. Donne. Temple. 
2. A hint given by motion of the eye. 
Sidney. Seoift. 
One who winks. 
a. [from winking. | With 
the eye almoſt cleſed. Peacham. 


WINNER. J. [from vin.] One who wins. 


Spenſer. Temple, 


WINNING. participle. a. [from nvin.] At- 


tractive; charming. Milt-n. 
WINNING. / {from <v#n.] The fam won. Al. 
To WI'NNOW. v. a. { pinopan, Saxon.) 

. To ſeparate by means of the wind; to 

part the grain from the chaff. Shalſp. Dryd. 

2. To fan; to beat as with wings. © Milton. 

3. To ſift; to examine. Dryden 

4. To ſeparate 3 to part. Shakſpear e. 


To WINNOW. v. n. To part corn from chaff. 


| Ecehis. 
WUNNOWER, / [from wwinzew.] He who 


winnows, 


WINTER. / 


ſeaſon of the year. Sidney. N 
To WUYNTER. v. a, {from the noun.] To 


_ FiGthe winter. 


[pnxen, Saxon.) The cold 


WIS 


To WINTER. v. a. To 2 or manage in the 
winter. | Temple. 
WUNT=#RBEATEN, 4. [inter and beat. 
Haraſſed by ſevere weather. Spenſer. 
WVNTERCHER RY. /. | altekenge. | A plant. 
WINTERCITRON. /. A ſort of pear. 
WYNTERGREEN. /. [e yrola, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 
WYNTERLY. a. | winter and like ] Such as 
is ſuitable to winter; of a wintry kind. Sh. 
WiNTRY. 5. [from wwinter.} Brumal ; hye- 
mal ; ſuitable to winter. Dryden. 
WI'NY. a. | from wvine.] Having the taite or 
qualities of wine. - Bacon. 
To WIPE. v. a. [ pipan, Saxon.) 
I. To clcanſe by rubbing with ſomething 
ſoft. Shakſprare. Milton. 
2. To take away by terſion Decay of Piety. 
3. To ſtrike off gently. Sakſ/peare. Milton, 


4. To clear away. Soakſpeare, 
5. To cheat; to deſraud. Spenſer, 
6. To WIr r out. To efface. Locke, 


WIPE. /. | from the verb.] 
1. Act of ceanſing. 
2. A blow; a ſtroke; a jeer; a gybe; a 


ſarcaſm, Swift, 
2. A bird. Ain fru. 


WI PER. /. [from vipe.] An inſtrument or 
perſon by which any thing 1s wiped. 
Ben Jonſon. 
WIRE. /. | virer, Fr. to draw round.] Metal 
drawn into flender threads. Milton, 
To WY\REDRAW. v. a. [*vire aud draw.] 
I. To ſpin into wire. | 
2. To draw out into length. Arbuthnot. 
3. To draw by art or vioience. Dryden. 
WIREDRAWER. / | wvire and draw.j One 


who ſpins wire, Locle. 
To WIS. v. 2. pret. and part. paſſ. wif. 
[zoyſen, Dutch. ] To think. Acham. 


WISDOM. / pip dom, Saxon, ] 
1. Sapience; the power of judging right- 
ly ; the knowiedge of things. Hooker, 
2. Prudence; ſfrill in affairs; judicious 
conduct.  Shakſpeare, 
WISE. 4. [ piy, Saxon; vie, Dutch.) 
1. Sapient; judging rightiy; having much 


knowledge. Addiſon. 
2. Judicious; prudent, Romans. 
3. Skilfu! ; dextereus. Ti/lntſon. 
4. Skilled in hidden arts. Sakſpeare 
5. Grave; becoming a wiſe man. Milton. 


WISE. „pipe, Saxon; zoyſe, Dutch. ] Man- 
ner; way ot being or acting. This word, 
in the modern diaiect, is often corrupted 
into Tvavs. Sidney. Di den. 


' WVSEACRE, .. ſwiſeggher, Dutch. 


1. A wiſe or ſententious man. Obſolete, 
2. A fool; a duuce. in. 
W YSELY. ad. from ⁊biſe.] Judiciouſly ; pru- 
dently. ilion, Ropers; 
ence. Obſolete. Spenſer, 
To WISB. v. n. [ pf clan, Saxon. ]  _ 
1. To have ſtrong deſire; to long, Aub. 
2. To be diſpoſed or inclined. A ddiſons 
30 3 To 


WIT 


To WISH. 2 a. ; x 1 
I. To deſire; to long fur. Sdncy. 
2. To recommend by wiſhing. Sire. 
3. To imprecate. Sat ſpeare. 
„Ta ax. ; Clarendon. 

WISH 7. | from the verb.] 


I. Longing deſire. Milton. South, 


2. Thiog deſired. Milton. 

3. Defire cxprefied. Pope. 
WVSHEDLY. ad. Ur. m ww ed.] According 
to defire. Not uied.. Fenollss. 
WISHER. /. | from wifs. ] 

I. One wiw longs. = 

2. One who expreſſes wiſhes. Salſpeare. 


WTSHFUL. a. | from wiſh aud full. | 
I.- Longing; ſhow'ng defire. Obatſpeare. 
2. Deſirable; exciting wiſhes. Chapmar. 

WTSHFULLV. ad. | irom v .] Earneit- 
ly ; with longing. 

WYSKET. /A baiket. - Ain ſrv. 

WISP. /. ri, Swediſh and old Dutch]! A 

- ſmali bundte, as of hay or traw. Bacon. 

M IST. The preter te aud participle of 245. 

WVHSTFUL. 3. Attentive earneſt; full of 
thought. * Gay. 

WISTFULLY. ad. [from wwififul. ] Atten- 
tively; <arneftly. ” Hudibras. 


WI'STLY. ad. | from wis. ] Attentiveiy; car- 


Seltiy. Sba#/peare. 
To WIT. v. 2. [prran, Saxon.] To kuow. 
It is now only uted in the phraſe 4 toit, that 
is to ſay. Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
WIT. /, [Sep, Sax. from piTao, to krow, ] 
1. The powers of the mund ; the mental fa- 
cultics ; the intellects. Shak ſpeare. 
2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. Locke. 
3. Sentiments produced by quickneſs of 
fancy, or by genius. : Spratt. 
4. A man of fancy. Dryden. Pope. 
5. A maa of genius. Dryden. Pope. 
6. Scnle ; judgment. Dryden. 
7. Faculty of the mind. Sha#ſpeare, 
8. In the plural.] Sound mind. Z4%½%en. 
9. Contrivance; ſtratagem; power of en- 
pedients; invention. Milton. 
WITCRAFF. /, [wit and craft.] Contri- 
vance; invention. Obſolete, Camden. 
WITCRACKER. ,. C and cracler.I A 
jon er; one who breaks a jeſt, , Satſpeare. 
WITCH. /. | p:cce, Saxon. ] | 
| 25 ; 9 
I. A woman given to uniawſul arts, Bacon, 
2-'A winding finuous bank. Stenſer- 
To WITCH. v. a. [from the noun.] To. be- 
witch; to enchant. Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
WITCHCRAFT. q. [witch and craft. 
"x. The practices of witches. Bacon. 
2. Power more than natural. Denbam. 
WETCHERY.f. | from vitch. ] Enchantment. 
: | Raleigh. 
To WITE. v. 4. | pican, Saxon, | To blame ; 
to reproach enſer. 


WIE. /. {from the verb.] Blame; reproach. 


c : | Spenſer. 
WITH prefofir. [.þ16, -Saxon. ] 8 . 
1. By. pet with forrow.. Sal ſſ care. 


3. Noting the means: be πν⁰]³ð’·1:ůuÜui with 


iL 


Framiſar. 15 
3. Noting the inſtrument : 
with @ hail/fone. 

4. On the tide of; for: ien ure h 

the ling. 8 6 

Go I. oppoſition to; in competition or on 

teſt : 1 will teap with you for a warer, Gel 

6. Noting comparito: ; be is cone v. 0 

bis betters. 5 4 

7. In ſocicty ; 2 ix dificult to live with 7 

Men. Suliin „Feet. 

6 boat * of: you were w 1 . 

9. In appendage; noting conſeque cc Ig 

comitance: my deed goes with my promiſe, 

VIE 

10. In mutual dealing: te E= 16 925 

With al! mankind. Val deare, 

Ti. Noting connexion ; there are always 

leaves With fruit. Dryd, 
12. Immediately after: he laughed, an Weh 
at went away. Garth, 
13. Among: I went with the crowd NH 
14. Upon : my Friend bas great pozver with 
Ne. : Adu. 70... 
15. In conſent : be ſerved with Ali, and 
with Milo Be deſerted. Tape. 
15. Not without, 

WITTHAL. ad. | with and all. 

.1. Along with the reſt; Ikewiſe; at the 
ſame time. Hooter Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers whe: © we 
now uſe with. Daniel. Tillotſ or. 

To WITH. RAW. v. a. [with and draw. 
I. To take back; to bercave. Hooker, 
2. To call away; to make to retire. B/ wme, 

To WITHDRA'W. v. 2. To retife; to te- 
treat. a Milton. Ta'ler, 

WII HDRAWINGROOM. V vvitlurau and 
room.] Room behind another room for re- 


Drye, 
Be. Wa; truck 


6k 
V.odward 


tirement. Morlimc, 
WITHE. /. 
1. A willow twig. Ban, 


2. A band; properly a band of twigs, Mor. 
To WI THER. v. n. Sep he, Saxon.] 

I. To fade; to grow ſapicis; to dry up. 

| Hooker. Souths 

2. To waſte, or pine away. Tem fie. 

3. To loſe or want animal moiſture. Did. 


I, Fo make to fade. James, 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle. 
Shadſpeare. Miltut: 

WITHERBAND. , A piece of iron, laid 
under a ſaddle, about four fingers above the 
horſe's wichers, to keep the two picecs of 
wood tight, that form the bow. ar. Di. 


To WU THER. v. 4. 


WLUTHEREDNESS. /. {from cvitbered.] The 


ſtate of being withered ; marcidity. Mer, 
WITHERS. /. Is the joining of the ſhoul- 


'der-bones at the bottom of the neck aud 
mane. Farnier's Did. 
Wi/'THERWRUNG./. An injury cauſed bi a 
ſaddle, when the bows, being too wide, 
bruiſe the fleſh againſt the ſecond and third 


vertebres of the back, wllich forms 5 
| pro- 


„ 


WITHOUT. 4. 


4 
prominence that riſes above the ſhoulders. 
: Farrier's Diet, 
To WITHHO!L D. v. 4. [ preterite aud part, 
with and bold. } withhelZ, or 2 holde. 
1. To reſtraiu : to keep from action; to hold 
back. Sha#ſpeare, Dryden, 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. 
To take away; to refuſe. Sgenſer. 
WITHHO'/LDER. / | from vit»beld. | He vey 
withholds, 
WITHIN. prepoſition. [ þ1Sinnan, Saxon. 
1. In the inner part of; not without. Sprott, 
2. In the compaſs of; not beyond. Wollen. 


3. Not longer ago than. Shatſpeare, 
4. Into the reach of. Otævay. 
Milton. 


5. In the reach of. 


6. Into the heart or confidence of. South. 
7. Not exceeding. Stoift. 
8. In the encloſure of. Bacon, 


WIKH'IN. ad. - | 
1. In the inner parts; inwardly; internally. 
Daniel. 
2. In the mind. Dryden. 
WITHINSIPE. ad. [within and fide. | In the 
interiour parts, Sharp. 
WITHOJUT. prepoſition. { þ1Suzan, xa 
I. Not with. £ : Pall. 
2. In a ſtate of abſence from. Tat er. 
3. In the ſtate of not having. Bacon. Hamm. 
4. Beyond; not within the compaſs of: 
bulllings without the wall, Burnet. 
5. n the negation or omiſſion of: wichout 
* peaee there is no pleaſure, Addiſon, 


6. Not by; not by the uſe of; not by the 


help of : Le was wiſe without experience. Bacon 
7. On the outſide of. Dryden. 
8. Not within. Addi ſon. 
9. With exemption from: this be might do 
without 75%. : Locke. 
Bacon. Grew. 
Wotton. 


1. Not on the inſide. 
2. Out of doors. 
3. Externally; not-in the mind, 


WICHO'UT, conjundtion. Unleſs; if not; except. 


Sidney . 


WITHOU'TEN. prepeftion- [ þ1SuTan,Saxon. | - 


Spenſer. 5 


To WITHSTAND. 2. a. { with and fand. To 


Without. Obfolete. 
gainfiand; to oppoſe ; tv reſiſt. Sidney. 
WITHSTA'NDER. ſ. [from with/and.] An 
opponent; reſiſting power. Raleigh. 
WYTHY. / [ þ1$1g, axon.] Willow. | 
WUTLESS, @. {from it. ] Wanting under- 
ſtanding ; wanting thought. Fairfax. 
V UITLING. /. A pretender to wit; a man of 
petty ſmartneſs. Addiſon. Pope. 
WI I'NESS. / piriepre, Saxon.] 
I. Leſtimony; atteſtation. Shalſpeare. John. 
2. One who gives teſtimony, Geneſis. 
3. With a WIr N ESS. t ffectually; to a great 
degree, A low phraſe. W 
To WVTNESS. v. 4. from the noun. ] Te at- 
teſt * tell with aſſeve ration. Donne. 
To WI INES8, v. n. 10 Ei teſtimony. 
Sidney. Burnet, 


WYTNESS, interj. An exclamation ſigniſying 


Heber. 


WOL 


that perſon or thing may atteſt it. Milton, 
WI NA PPER. /. ¶ ⁊cit and ſnap.] One who 
aff cis repartee. Shalſpeare 
WITTE. rom 2047.1 Hen wit. 
& D a. from =0i7.] Heving wit: as, 4 
QuICY Witted boy. 


WPYTTICISM. /. [from witty, ] A mean at- 


tempt at wit. 
WVTTILY, ad. | from witty. 
1. Ingenioully ; cunnivgiy ; artfully. Dryden. 
2. With ipht of imagination. Len Jonſon. 
WITHIN ESS. /. [from witty. | The quaiity of 
being Witty. : | Spenſer. 
WPFTTINCLY. ad. [ rcan, Saxon, to weet or 
know.] Knowingly; not ignorantly; with 
knowledge; bv deſign, Footer. Ma 
WYVTVOL. J [ hitTo!, Saxon} A man whil 
knows the falicho:d of hes wife and ſeems 
contented: a tame cuckold, Cleaveland. 


L' Eftrange. 


 WTITTOLLY. «ad. | from j, Cuckoldly. 


Shakſpeare, 

Wi'TTY. a. [ from evit. ] 
1. Judicieus; in;enious. Judith, 
2. Full of imagination. South. 
3. Sarcaſtick; ſull of taunts. Addiſon, 
WVFVTWATL. + A bird, Ainſworth. 


WITWORM. / [ 2vif ard rb. One that 


feeds on wit. : | Ben Jonſon, 
To WIVE. v. z. [from wjfe.] To marry; to 
take a wile. | Shak jpeare. Waller. 
To WIVE. v. a. | 
1. To match to a wife. Shal ſpeare. 
2. To take for a wife. Shalſpeare, 
WI'VELY. ad. | from wives. ] Belonging to a 
wife. Sidney 
WIVES. /. The plural of ze. Spenſer. 
WVZARD. /. f om viſe. ] A conjuror; an in- 
chanter; a he witch, Milton, 
WO. / | pa, Saxon, ] DL 
1. Gricf; ſorrow; miſery; calamity. Pope. 
2. Adenunciation of calainity; a curig.South. 
WOAD. ſ. [ pad, Saxon.] A plant cultivated 
for the diers, who uſe it for the foundation 
of many colour Miller. 
WO BEC ONE. a. Cave and begone. ] Leſt in wo 
overwhelmed with forrow.. Chatſpeares 
WOET. The obſoicte participle paſuve from 
to waft. | Shakſpeares 
WO'FUL. a. [ wo and full.] b 
1. Sorrowſul; afflcted; mourning. Dryden. 
2. Calamitous; afflictive. Plilipss 
3. Wretched; paltry ; forry. Popes 
WO'/FULLY. ad. | from 70. 
1. Sorrowſully; mournfully. | 
2. Wrerched y: in a ſenſe of contem pt. 
Sauth. 
WOLD. /. Pod, whether ſingly or joint y, iu 
the names of places, ſignifies a plain (pe- 
country; from the Saxon po. d, A Plain and 
a place withhut wo. Gilſon. 
WOLF. / pa P, Saxon; wolf, Dutch. 
1. A kind I wild dog that devours ſheep » 
| Ma bſſi care. 
2. An cating ulcer. 2 
OLT DOG. / [L and 2.0 
1. A dog of a very large breed kept t 
guard ſheep· ; * 
Su * Oo 4 2. 


' 


Hrown 


- 


— „ 2 


= 


2. A dog bred between a dog aud a wolf. 
WO'LFISH. 2. | from wolf.] Reſembling a 
Wolf n qualities or form. Shate. L Eftrange. 
WO'LFSBANE. / | xwo/f and bane. } A poiſon- 

ons plant; aconite, Miller. 
WO/LESMILK. .. An herb. Ainſworth. 
WOEVISH. a. [from wolf.] Reſembling a 

wolf: more properly 200. Howel. 
WOMAN. / pipman, Pn, Saxon. | 

1, 'The female of the human race, 

| Shakfreare. Otway. 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 


; Shakſpeare. 
Te M OMAN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
make plant like a woman, Sbalſpeare. 

_ FO'MANED. a. {from woman] Accompanied 
or united with a woman, Shakſpeare. 


WOMANHA'TER. /. | woman and beater. One 


that has an averſion for the female ſex. Sruiyt. 


WO'MANFHOOD. of [from woman, ] The 
WORANHEAD. character and colleQ- 


ive qualities of a woman. Spenſer. Donne. 
Zo WO'MANISE. v. . [rom woman. | To 
emaſculaie; to effeminate; to ſoften. Pro- 
per, but rot uſed Sidney. 
WOMANISH. a. from woman. ] Suitable to 
a woman; having the qualities of a woman ; 
reſembling a woman. Sidney. Aſcbam. 
WOMANEUVND. 7. L woman and kind. | The 
 1emale ſex; the race of women. 
i | | Sidney. Swift. 
WO'MANLY. a. [from woman.] 
1. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 
feminine. | Shakſpeare. Donne, 
. 2. Not childiſh; not girlſh.  Arbutbnot. 
WO'MANLY. ad. from wvomen. ] In the man- 
ner of a woman; effeminately. 
WOMB. /. [ wvamba, Gothick ; pamb, Saxon; 
wmôò, Iflaudick. | : 
1. The place of the fetus in the mother. 


Shakſpeare. Addifon. - 


-2. The place whence any thing is produced. 
A ; Milton. Dryden. 
8. Any cavity. Addi ſon. 


cavity 
To WOMB, v. a. [from the noun. ] To en- 
cloſe; to breed in ſecret. Saß 
. WO/MBY. a. [from womb.] Capacious. Sake. 
WO'ME*. , Plural of woman 
WON. The pret. and part. paſſ. of win. 
To WON. v. a. | human, Sax. zworen, German.] 
To dwell; to live; to have abode. Not in 
uſe. Spenſer. Fairfax. 
WON. / [from the verb.] Dwelling ; habi- 
tation. Obſolete. : Spenſer. 
TT WONDER. v». . undſuan, Saxon; 


wonder, Du: ch. ] To be ſtruck with admira- 


tion; to be p'cafed or ſurpriſed ſo as to be 


aſtoniſhed. * Spenſer. South, . 
WO/NDER. /. I pundon, Saxon; wonder, 
Dutch. N 


x. Admiration; aſtoniſhment ; amazement. 
Fo Bacon. 


| 2. Cauſe of wonder; a range thing, 
U / Carew. 


3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 


— 


eare. 


Watts. 


WO oO 


 WO'NDERFUL. 5. [wvonder and full. Ad- 


mirable; ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. Milton. 
WON DERFULLV, ad. [ from eonderſul.] 
In a wonderful manner; to a wonderful 
degree. Bacon. Addiſon, 
WO/NDERMENT, . [from wonder. A ſfon- 
iſnwent; amazement. . " Spenſer, 
WO/NDERSTRUCK. 4. Lavender and frite.] 
_- Amazcd. Dryden. 
WO'NDROUS. a. [from ⁊vonder.] Admirable; 
marycilous; ſtrange ; ſurpriſing. Drusen. 
WO'NDROUSLY. 44. | from ⁊oondrous. To 
a firange degree. Drayton, 
To WONT. Iv. a. preterite and participle 
To be WONT. ont. bpunlan, Sax gervoonen. 
Dutch. ] To be accuſtomed; to ule; to be 
uſed. Spenſer. Bacon. 
WONT. /. from the verb.] Cuſtom; habit; 
uſe. Out of uſe. Hooker. Milton, 
WO'N'T. A contraction of would not, uſed for 
Toll not. | 
WO'NTED. part. a. [from the verb.] Ac- 
cuſtomed; uſed; uſual. Milton. Dryden, 
WONIEDNESS. /, [from wonted.] State of 
being accuſtomed to. Not uſed. X. Char, 
WO'NTLESS, a. | from wort. ] Unaccuſtom- 
ed; unuſual. Obſolete, Hen ſer. 
To WOO. v. a. [apoge d, courted, Saxon. 
1. To court; to ſue to: for love. Pose. 
2. To court ſolicitouſly; to invite with im- 


portunity. Davies, 
To WOO. v. 2. To court; to make love. 
Dryden, 


WOOD. a. Lade, Gothick ; pod, Sax. woed 
Dutch. ] Mad; furious; raging. Obſolete. 
WOOD. /. bude, Saxon; woud, Lutch.] 
1. A large and thick collection of trees. 
| h | Spenſer. Dryden, 
2. The ſubſtance of trees; timber. Boyle, 
WOODA'NEMONE. , A plant. 
WOO'DBIND. IJ [pudb ind, Saxon. ] Ho- 
WOOD SEINE. neyſuckle. | Peacham, 
WOODCOCK / poducoc, Saxon. | A bird 
of paſſage with a loug bill. It is a word lu- 
_ dicrouſly uſed for a dunce. Shalſpeare, 
WOO'DDRINK. /. Decoction or infuſion of 
medicinal woods, as ſaſſafras. Hoyer. 


WOOmDED, 4. | from wood. ] Supplied with 


wood. Arbuthnot. 


WOO'DEN. a. [ from zw? 
1. Ligneous; made of wood. Shatſprare. 
2. Clumſy; awkward. . Colliers 
WOO'DFRETTER. /. teres, Latin. ] An in- 
ſect; a woodworm. Ainſworth. 
WOO'DHOLE. { [wood and bole. | Place 
where wood is laid up. Philips, 
WOO'/DL AND. ,/. [wood and land. Woods; 
greund covered with woods. Locke. Fenton. 
WOODLARK. /. A melodious ſort of wild 
lark. | : 
WOO/DLOUSE. /. [wood and Houſe. ] An in. 
ſea. Notwithſlanding the appellation of 
millepes, it has only fourteen 50 of ſhort 
legs; it is a very ſw ift runner, but it can oc 
cafionally roll itſelf up in the form of a ball. 


They ate found under old logs of * 


o 


large ſtones, or betweeu the bark and wood of 
decayed trees. | Hill. 
WOODMAN. ſ. {zv90d and man.] A ſportſ- 
man ; a hunter. Sidney. Pope. 
WOO'DMONGER. /. voc d and monger. | A 
woodſeller. 
WOO'DNOTE. ſ. Wild mufic. Milton. 
WOO'DNYMPH. /. [vced and nympbh.] A 
fabled goddeſs of the woods. Miitn. 
WOODO'FFERING, . Wood burnt on the 
altar. ebemab, 
WOO'DPECKER. /. [wd and pech; picus 
martivs, Latin.) A bird. The ftructure of 
the tongue of the ewwoodpecker is very ſingular, 
whether we look at its great length, or at- its 
ſharp horny bearded point, and the gluey mat- 
ter at the end, the better to ſtab and draw mag- 
ots out of wood. Derbam. 
WOO'DYIGEON, or Woodculver. ſ. A wild 
eon. 
WHO DROO'T. f. An herb. Ainſworth, 
WOO'DSARE. /. A kind of ſpittle found upon 
herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 
WOO'DSERE. /. [vood and fere.J The time 
when there is no ſap in the tre. Jer. 
WOQ'DSORREL. / {oxy:, Latin.] A plant. 
WOO'DWARD. , { wood and ward.) A lo- 
reſter. : 
WOODY. a. {from weed. ] 
1. Abounding with wood. 
2, Ligneous; conſiſting of wood. Greep. Lecꝶe. 


3. Relaring to woods; ſylvan. Spenſer. 
WOO ER. /. {from 2v00.] One who courts a 
woman. 6 Cuba man. 


WOOF. /. rom au. 
1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp; 
the weft. Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth. Milton. Pope. 


WOOTNGLY. ad. ¶ from weing, ] Plraſingly; 


ſo as to invite to ſtay. kſpeare. 

WOOL. / pul. Saxon; 2v99/ten, Dutch. 

1. The fleece of ſheep; that which is woven 
into cloth, _ Sidney. Raleigh. 
2. Any ſhort thick hair. ' Shakſpeare. 

WOO'LFEL. . | oo! and fel.] Skin not ſtrip- 
ped of the Woo. Davics. 

WOO'LLEN. @. {from wvoel.] Made of wool 
- not finely dreffed. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 

WOO'LLEN.Ff. Cloth made of wool. 


| 9 8 ; Hudibras. Sꝛbi /t. 
WOO'LLY. a. [from wool. ] 


1. Clothed with wool, Shakſprare. 

2. Conſiſting of wool. ' Dryden. 

8 Reſembling wool. Philips. 
WOO'LPACK. 


WOO'LSACK. i 5 | 2ovol, peck, and ſack. ] 
1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

2. The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of 
lords. E Dryden. 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. 7 

12 55 Cleaweland. 
WOO'LW ARD. ad, Le and ward.] In wool. 
Not uſed.  Shakſpeare. 
WORD. A pond, Saxon; wveord, Dutch. 
1 A ſingle part of ſpecch, Bacon. Pepe. 


Milton. Addi. 


work 


2. A ſhort diſcourſe, 


| South. Tilligſon. 
3. Talk; diſcourſe. Shakſpeare. Denham. 
4. Diſpute ; verbal contention. Shahfpenre. 


5. Language. 
6. Promiſe. 


Shakſpeare. Boyle. 
en Dre 


7. Signal; token, Shakſpeare, 
8. Account ; tidings; meſſage. Prior. 
9. Declaration ; purpoſe expreſſed. dem. 
10. Affirmation. Decay of Piety. 
11. Scripture ; word of God, Whitgijte. 


12, The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 
Trinity. A ſeripture term. Milton. 
To WORD. v. a. | from the noun.] To diſpute 
1' Ejrrange. 
To WORD. v. a. To expreſs in proper words. 
| South. Addiſon. 
WO'RDY. a. [from word.] Verboſe; full of 
words, - Spectator. Pope. 
WORE. The preterite of ævear. 
2% WORK. v. u. prcterite ævarbed, or wrought, 
peoncan, Saxon; everzen, Dutch. ] 
1. To labour; to travail; to toil. Shakſpeares 
2. To be in action; to be in motion. Dryden. 


3. To act; to carry on operations. Samuel, 
4. To opcrate as a manufacturer. Iſaiab. 
5. To ferment. Bacon. 
6. To operate; to have effect. Clarendon. 
7. To obtain by diligence. Samuel, 


8. To act internally; to operate as a purge, 
or other phyſick. Brown. Grew. 


9. To act as on a ſubjcct. Sꝛuſt 
10. To make way. Milton. 
11. To be toſſed or agitated. Aadiſon. 


To WORK, vv. a. 

1. To labour; to manufacture; to form 
labour. Raleigh. Tatler. 
2. To bring by action into any itate. 

Addiſon. 
3. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. Bacon. 
4. To make by gradual labour, or continued 
violence. Azdiſen, 
5. To produce by labour; to effect. Drummond. 
6. To manage in a ſtate of motion. Arbuthnor, 
7. To put to labour ; to exert. Hdaiſon, 
8. To embroider with a needle. Sec dtr. 
9. To WoRK cut. To effect by toil 

a Decay of Piety. Addiſon, 
10. To Work out, Toeraſe; to efface. Dry. 
It. To Worx up, To raiſe. Drygen. 
1a. To Work up, To expend in any work, 
as materials. 

WORK. / [peoRg, Saxon; wer Dutch. 0 
1. Toil; labour; employment. Dryden, 
2. A ſtate of Jabour. : Temple, 
3. Bungling attempt. Stilling fleet. 
4. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. ' 

Spenſer. Sbakſpeare, 


5. Any fabrick or compages of art. Pope. 
6, Action; feat; deed. Hammond 
7. Any thing made. Donne. 
8. Operation. | 85 5555 
9. Effect; conſequence of action. Milton. 
10. Management; treatment. Shakfpeare. 
11. To ſet cn Work, To employ ; to e. 5 

5 er. 


WORK—-— 


WO R 


WoRKkER. T [from <vork.} One that works. 
Spenſer. South. 


WO'RKFELLOW. .. Fvrr4 and fellow.] One 


engaged in the ſame work with another. Romans. 


WOREHOUSE. from work and 
WO/RKING HOUSE, ; houfe.] 
1. A place in which any manufacture is cor- 
ried on. Du den. 


2. A place where idlers and vagabonds are con- 
demned to labour. Atterbury. 
WO'RKINGDAY. /. [werk and day.] Day on 
which labour is permitted; not the ſabbath. 
Shakſpegre. 
WOREMAN. /. [ork and man.] An artifi- 
cer; a maker of any thing. Addiſon. 
WO'RKMANLY. a. [from wwrkman.] Skil- 
ful; well performed; workmanlike. 


WORKMANLY. ad. Skilfully; in a manner 


becoming a workman. ShaRkſpeare. 
WO/RK MANSHIP. /. [from eviriman. | 
1. Manufacture; ſomething made by the hand. 
Spenjer. Tillotſon. 
2. The {kill of a worker. Spenſer. 
3. The art of working. Moa ruard. 
WO'RK MASTER. /. [T ν “ and maſter. ] The 
performer of any wot k. Spenſer. Milton, 
WO'RKE WOMAN. /. (0 and woman. ] 
x. A woman Mille! in needlework. Iperſcr. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 
WORKYDAY. .. [corrupted from vorking- 
&ay.] The day not the ſabbath. | 
Shakſpeare.. Herbert. 
WORLD. /. [ ponld, Saxon; ꝛbe eld, Dutch. 
3. World is the great collective idea of all bodies 
whatever. Locle. 
2. Syſtem of beings. Nicene Creed. 
3. The earth; the terraqueous globe, Milton. 


4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Shakſpeare. 
5. A ſccular life. Waller. Rogers. 
6. Publick life; the publick. Shakſpeare. 


7. Bufineſs of life; trouble of life. 4%. 
3. Great multitude. Raleigh. Sanderſon. 
9. Mankind; an hyperbolical expreſſion for 
many. : Heooker. Clarendon. 
70. Courſe of life. _ Clariffa. 
11. Univerſal] empire. Milton Prir. 
12. The manners of men; the 3 of life. 


ryden. Seoift w—_ 


13. Every thing that the æver /d contains. Law, 
14. A large tract of country; a wide compaſs of 


things. Cœæuley. 
15. A collection of wonders; a wonder. Ob- 
Knolles. 


folcte. 
1656. Time, now only uſed in the phraſe «oor /d 
mit bout end. Tn 
17. In the Wox r p. In poſſibility. Addiſon. 
18. For all the Wox Lp. Exactly. Sidney. 
WORLDLINESS. f. [from worlaly.] Covetouſ- 
neſs ; addictedneſs to gain. 3 
WORLDLING. /. [from world.] A mortal ſet 
upon profit. : Hooker. Rogers. 
WO/RLDLY. #. [from evorld.] 5 
x. Secular; relatmg to this life, in contra- 
diſtioction to the life to come. Atterbury. 
2. Bent uporsthis world; not atteutive to a 


future Kates 2 


termination. 


Milton. 


WO R 


3. Human; common; belonging to the worls 
2 Raloeigg. Nene 
WO'RLDLY. ed. [from o:r!d.] With rel 
to the preſent life. Raleigh. Su, 
WORM, / ynm, Saxon; erm, Dutch: 5 
ris, Latin. e 
1. A {mail harmleſs ſerpent that lives in the 
- earth. * Shakſceare, Farart 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. ballreare, 
3. Animal bred in the body. 8 
4. The animal that (pins 61k. Gabler 
4 Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture, b 
al ſpcare. 
6. Something tormenting. Mt 
7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round: 
any thing ſpiral. Marz. 
To WORM. v. . [from the noun.] T. work 
ſlowly, ſecretly, and gradually Herbert. 
To WORM. v. 4. To drive by flow and ſecret 
means. Swift, 
WO'RMEATEN. a. [worm and eater.) 
1. Gnawed by worms. ; Hat ſpeare, 
2. Old; worthleſs. Raleigh. Donne. 
WO RM WOOD. /. [from its virtue to kill 
worms in the body.] Of this plant there are 
thirty-two ſpecies, one of which, the common 
WWormaword, grows in the roads. Muller. 
WO'RMY. a. [from ⁊vcrm.] Full of worms. 
Milten, 


WORN. The part. paſſive of 2vear. 
WO'RNIL. /. In the backs of cows in the ſum- 
mer are maggots, Which in Eſſex they call 
evornils. Derbam. 
To WORRY. v. a. [ poucen, Saxon. ] | 
I. To tear or mangle, as a beaſt tears its prey. 
| . King Charles. L'Eſfrang', 
2. To haraſs, or perſecute brutally, Swift, 
WORSE. 2. The comparative of bad, pimp, 
Saxon. } More bad; more ill. Lacde. 
WORSE. ad. In a manner more bad. Shak, 
The WORSE. /. from the adjective.] | 
1. The loſs; not the advantage; not the bet- 
ter. Spenſer. 2 Kings. 
2. Something leſs good. Clariſſa, 
To WORSE. v. a. [ from. the adjective.] To 
pur to diſadvantage. Milton, 


\ WO'RSER. 4. A barbarous word, formed by 


corrupting ⁊vorſe with the uſual comparative 


Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
WO'RSHIP. /. peon ðpcy pe, Saxon. ] 


1. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. Palms. 
2. A character of honour. Shakſfeare, 
3. A title of honour. Dryden, 
4. A term of ironical reſpect. Pope. 


religious act of reverence. 

Milton. Tuletfon, 
6. Honour; reſpect; civil deference. Lute. 
7. Idolatry of lovers. Shal ſpeare. 

To WO RSHIP. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with reli- 
gious rites. Milton. Randolph. 
2. To reſpe&; to honour ; to treat with civil 
TeVerence. Shakſpeare. 
To honour with amorous reſpect. (479% 


5. Adoration; 


: n g & of adora- 
8 5 TOR NY 1 88 YT Ceneſi. 
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WO'RSHIPFUL. a. [vorſhip and full ] 


1. Claiming reſpe& by any character or 


di „icv. South. 
24 term of iconical reſpect. Stilling i et. 
WO/RSHIPFULLY. ad. [from 20% 


Reſp: &itully. ? Sbak/peare. 
WO'RSHIPPER, ,. [from ve Adorer z 

one that worthips. : South. Adlon. 
V ( . CT Lc he tuperlative of Lad, lormed rom 

Wore. } Moſt bad; moſt ill. N Shak, L.ccke, 
WORST. + The moſt calamitous or Wi. Ked 

ſtete; the utmoſt height or degree of any thing 

iI. Shakjpeare. Dryden. 
To WORST. v. a. [from the adjective. ] To de- 

teat; 10 overthrow. * 5 Suckling. 
WO'RSTED. /. [ron W.r/ied, a town in Nor- 

folk, famous tor the woollen manufacture. 

Woollen yarn ; woo! fpun. Pope. 
WORT. , pine, Saxon ; door, Dutch. ] 

1. Originally a general name for an herb. 

2. A plant of the cabbage K und. 

3. [pypT, Six. } New bcer, either unferment- 

ed; or ute act of termentation Bacon. 
To WORTH, or Murtb. vn. peo Fan, Sax. ] 


Tg be. Sen ſer. 
WORTH. In the termination of the names 


of plac es comes from PoJLO, a court or farm, 
or pon Fi. 2 ſtreet or road. Gibſon. 
WOK1 . /. [pen ð, Saxon. | 3 
7. Price; value. Hocker, Woodward, 
2. Excellence; virtue. Sidney. Donne. 


3. Importance; valuable quality. South, 
WOKTH. as 
1. Equal in price to; equal in value to. Sas. 
2. Deſerving of. | Waits. 
3. Equal in poſſeſſions to. Sandys. 
WORT HIL V. ad. f from av. | 
I. Suitably ; not below the rate of. Ray. 
2. Deſervedly ; according to merit. Dryden. 
3. Juſtly; not without cauſe, Hocker. Szuth. 
WO'RTHINESS. /. {from b. | 
1. Deſert; merit. Hooker. 
2. Excellence; dignity ; virtue. Holder. 
3. State of being worthy ; quality of deſerv- 
Sidney. 


ng. 
WORTHLESS. a. {from vorth.] 


1. Having no virtucs, dignity, or excellence. 


Sha&ſpeare, Roſcommon. 


2. Having no value. Prior. Addiſon. 
WORTHLESSNESS. , [from vert. 
Want of excellence; want of dignity ; want 


of value. ED More. 
WORTHY. a. [ from evorth.] 

1. Deſerving ; {uch as n«rits. Shakſp. 

2. Valuable ; noble; illuſtcious. Dawics. 

3- Having worth ; having virtue, Digby. 


4. Suitable for any quality good or bad; 


equal in value, or dignity. Dryden. 
5. Suitzble ts any thing bad.  Shakſpeare, 
6. Deſerving of ill. Deuteronomy, 


WO'RTHY. /. [ from the adjective.] A man 
laudable for any emineut quality, particularly 
for valour. ; Bron. Tatler. 

To WO'RTHY. v. 4. [from the adjective. ] 
To render worthy ; to aggrandiſe; to exalt. 

Net uſed. Shakſpeare, 
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Jo WOT. 5. n. [ PITan, Saxon.] To know 3 
to be aware, Obloletes Shakſpeare 
WUOVi. The Preterite and participle paſſive 
Ot TWRAUE, 
WO'VEN. The participle paſſive of <veave, 
WO UL. The preterite of will. 
1. It is generally uſed as an auxiliary verb 
with san infinitive, to which it gives the 
force of the ſubjunctive mood. Ray. 
2. Was or am relolved ; I wiſh or wiſhed ta: 
I am or was Willing. Sidney. 
3- It is a familiar term for Wiſh to di, ox 19 
pave, : Shakſpeare. 
WOULDING. / [from would.} Motion of 
defirc; diſpoſit:on to any thing; propenſion; 
inclination; incipient purpoſe. Hammond. 
WOUND. / [pund, Saxon; evonde, Dutch. 
A hurt given by violence. 9 hakſpeare. Sevift. 
To WOUND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To hurt 
by violence. Shakſpeare, Deuteron 
WOUND, The prct. and part. paff. of auind. 
WO'UNDLESS. a. [from evcund.] Exempt 
from wounds. 8 
WO'UNDWORT. / [vulneroria, Lat.] A plant. 
WOX 7 IIe preterite of wax. Became. 
WOXE I Obſclete. Shen ſer. 
WO'XEN. The participle of To 2vax. Spenſer. 
WRACK. . Lwract, Dutch; plwecce, Saxo.4.] 
1. Deſtruction of a ſhip; wreck. Dryden, 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. | 
To WRACK. v 4. [from the noun. ] 
I. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck, 


— Me 7 Ee. n 


— 


2. It ſcems in Milton to mean to rock, to ſhake, 


3. To torture; to torment; to rack. Com en. 
To WRA'NGLE. v. n. [from Whrangheſcur. 
Dutch.] To diſpute peevithly; to quarrel 
perverſcly ; to ſquabble. Aldiſon. Pope. 
WRA'NGLE. /. [from the verb.] A quarrel ; 
a perverſe diſpute. Swift. 
WRANGLER /. I ſrom wvrang/e.] A perverie, 
peeviſh, diſputative man, Herbert. 
To WRAP. v. à. pretcrite and participle pail. 
zwrapped or wwraft. {peomnplan, Saxon, to 
turn; wrefficr, Daniſh.] 
I. To roll together; to complicate. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 
rolled or thrown round. Dryden. Exel ei. 
3. To compriſe; to contain. Addiſon. 
4. To WRA up. To involve totally. Knolles. 
5. To tranſport; to put in ecſtaſy. =Cowley. 
WRA'PPER. /. [from wwrap.] 
I. One that wraps. 
2. That in which any thing is wrapped. Addif. 
WRATH. /. [ p14, Saxon; wreed, cruel, 
Dutch. ] Anger; fury; rage. 


furious; raging. * Spenſer. Spratt. 
WKRA'THFULLY. ad. | from wrathful. Eu 
rioully ; paſſionately. Shakſpeare, 


WRA'THLESS. a. [from vrath.] Free from 
. anger. Waller, 
To M REAK. v. a. old preterite and participle 
f paſſive auroke and auroken, now wreaked. 
[ pjuecan „Saxon; wrecken, Dutch. 
I. To revenge. . th 
„ 4 9 Execute viole Sith. 
2. 4 9 execute any 3 5 „„ 


Spenſer. 
VRA'THFUL. a. L 2orath and full] Angry; 


Senſer. Fai- far. 


4 
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WREARK. / [from the verb.] Obſolete. 


J WREA'TH. ov. 4. pret. wreathed; part. pail. 
arent bed, torenthen. Tn the noun. ] 

x. To curl; to twiſt ; to coavolve. Bacon. 

2. To inter weave; to entw ine one in another. 

Sath., Dryden. 


WRECE. , f pptzecce, Saxon, a miſerable per- 
fon 3 arte, Dutch, a hip broken. ] 
x. Defiruction by being criven on rocks or 
- Shallows at ſca. Spenſer. Daniel. 
2. Difloturion by vioience. Milton. 
3. Ruin; deſtruction. Shabſpeare, 
Te WRECK. v. a. [from the _ | 
2. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks ar fands. 
Oi..." Spenſer. Nocd card. 
2. To ruin. | Daniel. 


WREN. . [ppenna, Saxon-] A ſmall bird. 


Fo WRENCH. v. a. | pptinFZang Sax. wrengher, 
Dutch.] 
1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to force. 
1 Shakſpeare., Bacon. 
2. To ſprain; to diſtort. CShakjpeare. Swift. 
WRENCH. /. {from the verb.] 5 
2. A violent pull or twiſt. 
2. A (ſprain. | Locke. 
Jo N REST. v.a. I pnhærdan, Saxon.] 


ing or force. A cham. Addiſon. 

2. To diftort; to writhe; to force. Hooker. 

WREST. /. [from the verb.] Diftortion ; vi- 

- ofence. ; Hooker. 

C r [from re. He who, Wreſts. 
. 


Fo WRE STI. n. [from eoreft.] | 

. To contend who ſhall' tkrow the other 
down. „ aiſfeate. 

2. To ſtruggle; to contend. Cilarendon. 


M RESTLER. {. [from wrefle.].. _ 
. One who wreſtles; one who proteffes the 


- + athletic art. | Denham. 
One who contends in wreſtling. © aller. 
-WRETCH. /. [ pſiecca, Saxon. N 
18. A mifcrable mortal. Prior. 
A worthleſs ſorry creature. '  S'drep. 


ui uſed by way of fight, cr ironical pity, 


dvdr Contempt. 8 Drayton. 
= WRETCHED. . [from wreteb.] ES 
. Miſerable ; unbappy: © Hooker. 


” © 2..Calamitous; afflictive. 
Sorry; pitiful; paltry ; worthleſs. FHocker. 
= Deſpicable ; hatefully contemptible, Sd. 


= 
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1. Revenge; vengeance, Spenſer. 
2. Paſſion; furious fit. Shakjz eure. 
WREAKFUL. . [from wreak] Revenge- 

ful; angry. Not in uſe. Chapman. 
WREATH. h pnec , Saxon. ] | | 

1. Any thing curled or twiſted, - Smith, 

2. A garhnd; a chaplet. - Roſcommon. 


3. To encircle as a garland. Prior. 

4. To encircle as with a garland; to dreſs in a 

; garknd. © | Dryden. Prior. 
TT Yo WREATH. v. x. To be interwoven ; to de 
| intertwincd. ; Dryden. 
WREATHY. 2. [from c<oreath.] Spiral; 
corſed; twiſted. __ Brown. 


Fo WRECK. v». ». To ſuffer wreck. Milton. 


patſpeare. Bron . 


r. To twift by violence; to extort by writh- 


WR I 


WRE'TCHEDLY. ad. ¶ from dor etched. 
1. Miſerably; unhappily. Clarendes 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably. Sth. 
WRE*TCHEDNESS. / from oretched.] ; 
1. Miſery ; unhappineſs; afflicted fate. 
eo 5 Sidney, Raleigh. 
2. Pitifulneſs; deſpicableneſs. 7 
WRE*TCHLESS. 4. Careleſs; mindlec,. 
heedleſs: properly . Hammbon / 
To WRI'GGLE. v. u. pfu gan, Saxon ; 51 
gelen, Durch. ] To move to and fro with 


ſhort motions. | More. Swift | 
To WRIGGLE. v. a. To put in a quick reci- 
procating motion. Eudibras. 


WEIGHT. /. [phihra. pnyhda, Saxon.] A 
workman; an artificer; a maker; a many- 
facturer. a (beyne. 

To WRIN G. v. 4. preterite and part. paſſ. 
. wrung. [pnhin an, Saxon.] | 


1. To twiſt; to turn round with violence, 

8 Leviticus. 
2. To force by contortion. Motten. 
3. To ſqueeze; to preſs. Chakſpeare, 
4. To wr:the, Shakipeare, 
5. To pinch. Clarendor. 
6. To bs by violence; to extort. Milton. 


7. To haraſs; to diſtreſs; to torture. 1 

5 Shaiſpeare. Roſcommen, 

8. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong purpoſe, 

| Aſcbam. Whitg fte. 

9. To perſecute with extortion. Hayward, 
To WRING. v. . To writhe with anguiſh, 


Sb akeſpeare, 
WRI'NGER. ſ. from wvring.] One who 
{queezes the water out of clothes. Sat ib. 


WRYNKLE. /. Ipfuncle, Saxon; oviniel, 
Dutch.] _ 
7. Corrugation or furrow of the {kin or 
the face. | Howel. Swift, 
2. Any roughneſs. Dr yen, 

To WRINKLE. v. a. piunclian, Saxon.] 
1. To corrugate ; to contract into furrows, 
\ Bacon. Pope. 
2. To make rough or uneven. Milton, 

WRIST. .. [py nr, Saxon.] The joint by 
which the hand is joined to the arm. Shak, 


WRPIYSTBAND. /. [rift and band.] The faſt- 


ening of the ſhirt at the hand. 

WRIT. /. [from write.) 
1. Any thing written; ſcripture. This 
ſenſe is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 


Bible. Knoles. Addiſon. 
2. A judical proceſs. Fiir. 
3. A legal inſtrument. fe. 


WRIT. The pretcrite of «orite. 

To WRITE. v. a. preterite writ or roles 
part. paſſ. ⁊uritten, writ, or vurote. pjucan, 
apniTan, Saxon.} 

1 To expreſs by means of letters. Shatſp. 
2. To engrave ; to Impreſs. Lecke. 


3. To produce, as an author. Glanville 
4. To tell by letter. | Prior. 
To WRITE. v. n. | 
1. To perform the act of writing. Sah. 
2. To play the author. Addiſen. 
3. To tell in books. ere 
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4. To ſend letters. 


1 Eſdras. 
. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled; to uſe 


he ſtyle of, Shaſpeare. Ben Jen on. 
| 6 £F compoſe ; to form compoſitions. Felton. 


WRITER. . [from worite.] 2 

1. One who practiſes the art of writing. i 
2. An author. Bacon, Swift, 
To WRITHE. v. 4. [ppr6an, Saxon.] 

'x. To diſtort ; to detorm with diſtortion. 

2. To twiſt with violence. lron. Addiſon. 
3. Towreſt; to force by violence. Ilcoter. 
4. To twiſt. | . Dr yder. 
To WRITHE. v. #. To be convolved with 2gony 

or torture. Addison. 
To WRTTHLE. v. 4. [from writhe.] To 

wrinkle ; to corrugate. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
WRITING. ſ. {from <ori. ] | 
1. A legal inſtrument. 


” 2. A compoſure ; a book. Hocker. Agdiſon. 
A written paper of any kind. Shazſpeare. 


| WRTTINGMAS TER. /. One who teaches to 


write, Dryden. 
WRI'TTEN. The participle paſſive of ⁊urite. 
WRO'KEN. The part. pail. of Ts wvreax. 
WRONG. /. { ppnange, Saxon. ] 
1. An injury; a defigned or known detri- 
ment. Sidrley. Dryden, 
2. Errour not right. Rojcammon. Watts. 
WRONG. a. {from the noun.] 
1. Not morally right; not agreeable to pro- 
priety or truth, Sadncy. Aud ſon. 
2. Not phyſically right; unfit, unſuitable. 


| Seo ft 
3. Acting improperly. Young, 
WRONG. ad. Not rightly ; amiſs. Pope. 


To WRONG, v. a. [from the noun. ] To injure ; 
to uſe unjuſtly, Hooker, Addiſon. 
WRONGDO'ER. ſ. [wrong and doer. ] An in- 
jurious perſon. Sidney. Ayliffe. 
WRO'NGER. , [from 2vrozg.] He that injures ; 
he that does wrong. Raleigh. 


f us rad Dryden. 
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WRO'NGFUL. a. [tororg and fw/!.] Injurious I 
un uf, : Sh obſreare. Dryden. 
WRO'NGFULLY.ad. from 20-0ng ful.] Unjuſt- 


Iv. ED San v. Sheckator. 


- WRONGHEAD. 15 wrong and head.] 


W AONGHE ADED. Having a perverſe un- 
derſtanding. Pope. 
WRO'NGLESSLY. ad. {from vorengieſt.] With 
out injury to any. Sidney. 
WRONGLY. ad. [from 20g. ] Unjuſtiy ; 
amiſs. Shakſveare, Locke, 
WROTE. The pret. and part. of evrire 
WROTH. a. oho, Saxon; vrad, Daniſh.] 
Angry. Out ot uſe. Gene/is. 
WROUGHT. pnhoqgd. Saxon.] The pret. 
and part. paſſ. as it ſeems, of court; as the 
+ Dutch ⁊vereten makes gerecht.] 


i. Effected; performed. Stet hene. 
2. Influenced; prevailed on. AMliten. 
3. Produced; cauſed. Addison. 
4. Laboured; worked. Milton. 
5. Gained; attended, Shabſpeare, 
6. Operated. Alton. 
7. Uſed in labour. Deuterenomy. 
8. Worked; driven. Bacon. 
9. Actuated. Dryden. 
10. Manufactured. Raleigb. 


2 Corinthians. 
SroFe. 

Mia HM. 
Shakſpeares 


11. Formed. 
I2. Excited by degrees, 
I3. Guided; managed. 
I4. Agitated; diſturbed. 


WRUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of zoring, 


WR. a. [from ⁊v/ithe.] | 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right direc- 
tion. Sidney. Sharpe 
2. Diftorted. }Arbuthmt. Pope. 
3- Wrung ; perverted 5 wrefted. Aterbury. 

Tc WRY. v. n. from tue adjective.] To be con- 
torted and writhed ; to deviate from the right 
direction. Sendet. 

To WRV. v. a [from the adjective.] To make 
to deviate; to diſtort. Sidney. 
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Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh lan- 
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Y a 


ſouant; at the end, and when it follows a con- 


would come together; and in words derived from 
the Greek, to expreſs the a. T was much uſe!“ 
by the Saxons, whence y is found jor i in the dd 
Engliſh writers. | . 


At the beginning of words, is commonly 
1 taken, but I think erroncoufly, for a con- 


ſonant, is a vowel, and has the ſound of i. It is 
ulcd at the end of words, and whenever two 8 
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YEAR, 1 [Sea, Saxon.] 
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YEL 


Fer. kT Dutch word.] A foal ſhip for 


carrying paſſengers. 
YARD. Seand, Saxon.) 
1. Encloſed ground adjoining ts a houſe, 
Brown. Dryden. 
2. [Fend, Sax.] A meaſure of three feet. 
- Bacon. Holder. 
3. The ſupports of the fails, Dryden. 
- YARDWAND. / [ yard and æuand.] A IM 
of a yard. Collier. 
YARE. a. Sanne, Saxon.] Ready; dex- 
terous; eager. | Shakſpeare, 
YA'RELY. «d. [from yare.] Dexterduſſy; ſkil- 
fully. -- Shatſpeare. 
YARN. /. Sean, Saxon. ] Spun wool ; wool- 
len threa Shakſreare. Tem; le. 
; To YARR.. V.N. [from the ſound ; birrio, 2 
To growl, or ſnarl like a dog. 
YA” RROW. J A plant. | 
AWI. . A little veſſel 1 6 to a ſhip, 
for convenience of paſſing to and from ir. 
To YAVN. . ». Seonan, Saxon. ]- 
1. To gape; to olcitate; to have the mouth 


opened involuntarily. Dryden. 

2. To open wide. Sandys. Prior. 
5. To expreſs deſire by yawning. Hooker, 

YAWN. from the verb.] ̃ 
«x. Oſcitation. Pope. 
Gape; hiatus. Aud ton, 


Ya WNING, 4. {from "BED Sleepy; ſlum- 


bering. ateſpeare. 
YCLA'D. part. for clad. Clothed. Shak. 
YCLE'PED. Called; termed ; named. Milt. 
YDRA” D. The old pret. of T; > dread. Senſ. 


E. The nominative plural of thoy. 
IEA. ad, Fea, or Sea, Saxon; Ja. Dutch. 


des. Seal bear. Hat. 
Ae YEAD, or VDE. ©. 1. preterite pede. To 
go; to match. Obſolete. Soenſer. 


To YEAN.- v. u. [camian, Saxon.] To bring 


young. Uſed of theep. Shak ſpeare. Dryden. | 
"YE ANLING. , [from yean.] The young of 
— theep 8 


1. Tu clye gs or three hunderd ſixty- five 


days. 

2. It is often uſed plurally, without a plural. 

termination. Sa kit eare. 
In the plural, old age. Bacon. Dryden. 


*YEARLING. þ [from year: ] Being Aa Vear old. 
Pape. 
happ n- 
Fir, 


Sh, 


"YEARLY. a. 77 * ear. ] 3 
ing every. year; laſting a pear. 
ARLY. ad. Annuallv; once a yenr. 
n . u. [eiftran, 
great internal uneaſin-1s. : Gen is. 
Jo YEARN. 4. To grieve; to vex. Fh. 
YELK. [. [from Sealepe, vella, Saxon. ] Phe 


part of the egg. It is commonly pto- | - 
$2 d, and often written, /b. Browns. 
er. v. . To cry out with Merton and 


5 J * agony. Se Ai. ton. 
LI. , A cry a boar, | "Dry . 
"YE LLOW. 3. [yeal: pe, Sag 5 


nl Being of g Gp 815 
5 FIN Newton, 


— el 


1 J [Sep, Saxon. 


S520 ſpeare. 
ESTV. a. [from 59. Frothy; 5 ip. i ny3 
fo2my. Shakſpeare, 


YE'STERDAY:/. Ser randæq, Saxon. ] The 


axon. To feel 


* - Was yer a, 7% man, Add fon. 
1 Once again: yet rebeat the name. Ve. 
4. At th's time; io fon; hitherto; with a 


& Sur, as 


YET 


YE'LLOWBOY. / A gol ee 
YELLOWHAM! rg 10 5 
1 a. [ from yellow] Appr aching 

o vellow 

YE'LLOWISHNESS. _ [from yel! 955 Ng 
quality of approaching to yellow. Boyle 
YELLOWNESS. J [from yellow. 55 
1. The quality of being vellow. Arbuthnze, 
2. It is ated in Shabſpeare for jealouſy. 
YE 'LLOWS, J. A diſeaſe in horſes. When the 
gall pipe is ſtopped up, that matter Which 
ſhould be turned into gall is carried back into 
the blood, and tinctures it yellow. 
' Farrie”'s Die, 
Sax, ] To bark as a2 
Shakſpeare, 
ſeems to be 


To YELP. v. a. [galpan, 
beagle hound after his prey. 
YEO.'MAN: f. [The true etymology 
from geman, Friſick, a village . J 
IT. Aman of a ſmill eftate in land; a "ETD 
a gentleman farmer. Locle. Ald ſon, 
2. It ſeems to have been anciently a ceremo- 
nious title given to ſoldiers; whence we have 
ſtill veoman of the guard. Bacon, 
3. It was probably a frecholder not advanced to 
the rank of a gentleman. Shatfvoare, 
YEO MANRY, f. {from yeoman.] The collec- 
tive body of ebnen. Bacon. 
To YERK, wv. a. To throw out or move with a 
ſpiing. A horſe is ſaid to yerk, when he flings 
and Kicks with his whole hind quarters, 
Farrier's Dic. 
YERK. . [from the verb.] A quick motion. 
„ YERN.'v. a. [See VX AAN. Shakſpeare, 
YES. ad. [ztje, Saxon. ] 
1. A term of atfifnarion; the affirmative par- 
ticle to n. More. 
2. It is a 0 80 of enforcement; even ſo; not 
__ lo, but more. Pope. 


The foam; tpume, or flower of beer in fer- 
mentation; barm. Hudibras. Gay. 
3. The fp. ame on troubled water; froth; foam. 


VES TER. a. [ghiſter, Dutch.) Being next be- 
fore the preſent day. Dryden, 
day laſt palt ; the next day betore to-day. 

Shad peure. Prior. 

YE'STERDAY. ad. On the day laſt paſt, Bac. 

XEST EAN GUT. / The night befote this 
„nich F. 

EST: LANIGHT: a. On the night lat paſt 
 Soakſpearts 

YET. PO} [S* Sr, Seda, Sax.) Never- 

theleſs; notwitnitandings however. Sauth. 

YET, ad. 
1. Beſide; over and above: there is yet an- 
other. Atterbury. 
2. Still z the Rate ſtill remaining the ſame : be 


ncg ative belore it: be rell. br 4 4 but not pet. 
7 Bacon, 


5. At 


W 


Tork. / 


yet blacker by ingratitude. 


VEVEN. for given. | 
YEW. J [ip, Saxon. ] A tree of tough wood. 


2. To comply with any perſon. 
= "uy, 


\ YIELDER, //: | from yicld.] One who vields. 


Jol, for yielded. Obſolete. 7 
YOLK. J. [See VII Ek.] The yellow part of YUCK. / [ jorken, Dutch. ] Itch. 
| '[ 


* 


A 


5. At leaſt : if be will not give the whole, vet 
he may give part. Baker. 
6. It denotes continuance and extenſion, greater 
or ſmaller : the ſtorm grew louder and yet (ouder. 
7 Dryden. 

Still; in a new degree: his treaſon is made 
L' Eftrange. 
8. Even; after all: be is not honeſt nr yet 
rich. Whitgifte. Bacon. 

Hitherto: he bas not yet told ba'f. Hooker. 
| Spenſer, 


F. air fax. Prior. 


; YEWEN, a. [from yeto.] Made of the wood of 


3 yew. 
: YEX. , [See Yux.] The hiccough. 
To YEX. v. n. Tohave the hiccough. 


YFERE. ad. ypene, Saxon. } Together. 
2 | Spenſer. 
To YIELD, v. a. [ Seldan, Saxon, to pay.] 
1. To produce; to give in return for cultiva- 
tion or labour. Afrbuthnot. 


24 To produce in general. Spakſpeare. 
3. To afford; to exhibit. | Sidney. Lockes 
4. To give, as claimed of right. Milton. 
. Toallow ; to concede, Milton. 
4 To permit ; to grant. Dryden. 
7. To emit; to expire. Genefis. 
8. To reſign; to give up. Watts. 
Knolles. 


9. To ſurrender. 


Ts YIELD. v. u. 


t. To give up the conteſt; to ſubmit. 
8 Daniel. Walton. 
Prev. 
3. To comply with things. Bacon. Milton. 


4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not to 
Hakewnill. 


5. To give place as inferiour in excellence or 
any other quality. - - Dryden. 


Shak/peare, 

YOKRE. . Seoc, Saxon; jock, Dutch. ] 
1. The bandage placed on the neck of draught 
Numbers. Pope. 


onen. | 
2. A mark of ſervitude; ſlavery, Dryden. 
3. A chain; a link; a bond. Dryden. - 
4. A couple; two; a pair. Broome. 
To YOKE. v. a. {from the noun.) | 
t. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. Dryden. 
2. To join or couple with another. Dryden. 
3. To enſlave; to ſubdue. - Sh iſpeare. 
4. To reſtrain; to confine. Bacon. 
YO'KE-ELM. ie. Ainſroorth. 
YO'KEFELLOW.7y g. [ yoke and fillewo, or 
 YO'KEMATE. . | mate, | 


_ Shakſpeare. 
Hudibras. Nen y. 
Spenſer. 


1. Companion in labour. 
2. Mate; fellow. 


7 8 - egg. Ray. 
ION. J. [eond, Saxon.] Being at a 
YOND, diſtance within view. 


, 
"| * 
, * 


Ben Fonſon. Pot e. yex.] The hiccough, 


IE rr 
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YON, 
YOND. ad, At a diſtance within view, 
YONDER. Milton. Arbuthnet, 


10ND. a. Mad; furious: perhaps tranſported 
with rage; under alienation of mind. Spenf. 


1 or of Yore. ad. Seocaſla, Saxon. 
Long. She 
2. Of old time; long ago. * 
wa (cop, uh, Saxon.] Th 
I. Lhe oblique caſe of ye. .  _Eth 
2. It is uſed in the nominatize, 22 


3. It is the ceremonial word for : 
perſon ſingular, and is always uſed 2 
lolemn language. ; ; 75 =. 
YOUNG. 4. lonq, yeong, Sax. jong, Pu ] 
1. Being in the firſt part of life ; not old: 
uſed of animal life. Chapman, Coro 
2. Ignorant; weak. alpen | 
3. It is ſometimes applied to vegetable life: 


Bacon, 
YOUNG. ſ. The offspring of animals colleftive 
ly Milton. More, 


YOU'NGISH, a. [from young.] Somewhat 

Young. | Tatler. 

YOU NGLING. , [from young 2 N 

Saxon. ] Any creature in the firſt part of life, 
Brown. Dr 

YOU NGLY. ad. {from young! A 

x. Early in life. 

2. Ignorantly ; weakly. 
YOUNGSTER. 7. from veung.] A young 
YOUNKER. perſon. + Creech. Priar. 
YOUNGTH. /. from y:ung.] The fate of be- 
ing young. Obſolete, enſer. 
YOUR. proncaun. [eopeſi, Saxon.] 77 

1. Belonging to you. al ſpeare. 

2. Lou xs is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes he- 

tore, or is underſtood: as, this is your bucky 
this book is yours. Salſptare. Pape. 
YOURSELF. /. | your and ſeif.] You, even you; 

ye, not others. Shakſprare. 
YOUTH. /. yoga, Saxon. . 

1. The part of life ſucceeding to childhood 

and adoleſcence, Shakſpeare. Ariuthnee. 


Sha ere. 


2. A young man. Milton. Dryden. 
3. Voung men. Ben Fanſan. 


YOU'THEFUL. a. [ youth and fall.] 


1. Y-,ung. . Dryden, 
2. Suitable to the firſt part of life. Pope. 


3. Vigorous as in youth. Deng 
YOU THFULLY. aa. from youthful.) In 4 
' youthful manner. = ö 
YOU'THLY. a. from yeuth.] Young early 
in life. Obſolete. Sen/jer. 
YOU'THY. a. { from qautb.] Young ; youthiul.” 
A bad word. * Jpettater, 
YPI'GHT. articiple. [y and pight, from {iteb.] 
A | Spenſers 
YULE. / [Seol, yeol yehul, Sax.] The tie 


of Chriſtmas. : * 
UX. /. [yeox, Saxon; ſometimes pronoune 


— 


25 2K u 
| F 15 found in the Saxon alphabets, bet down 
| | 2 grammarians, but is read in no word 


-formiy that of a hard S. 

AR.) / Powder the calx of cobalt very 
ZAFFIR. } fine, and mix it with three taues 
its welght of powdered flints ; this being wet- 


Dardneſs has been millaken for a minera}. Sy 
33 
2A Ny IJ. One employed to raiſe laughter by his 
. _ = geſtures, actions, and * a merry An- 
hs drew ; a buffoon. Shakſpeare. Donne. 
” ZA'RNICH, A folid ſubſtance, which ap- 
; Proaches to the nature of orpiment, but with- 
aut its luſtre and foliated texture. e com- 
mon kinds of aanicb are green and yellow. 


. for any perſon or cauſe. Spratt. 
ongtely ardent in any cauſe. Generally 
| uſed in difpraiſe. Spratt. 
>  ZEA'LOUS. a. {from neal J Ardently paſſionate 
* cauſe. Tay or. Spratt. 
1 ZEA LDUSLY. ad. [from zealoug.] With paſ- 
ſionate ardour. Swift, 
ZEA'LOUSNESS. ,. {from zealous.] The quali- 
ty of being zcalous. 
ZE'CHIN. {. {fo named from Zecha, a place in 
Venice where the mint is ſettled for coinag e.] 
SY gold coin worth about nine ſhillings nler- 
| in 
2E DOARv. 
ſomewhat like ginger in its , but of a 
feet ſcant. 
250. / The name of the letter x. Shakſpeare. 


awtes. Breton. 


1 oppoſite to the nadir. 


ZEPHYR." 2 Lat.] The weſt 
ZEPHYRUS. wind; and poetica 5 any 
vn, 


9 Eun 5 wind. 
2 * peel of an orange deed into wine. 
2 A reliſu; a taſte added. Dung. 
1 N v. 3 an r 


originally Teutanick : its found is uni- 


ZO'CLE. 
ted with common water, the whole concretes 
into a folid maſs called gaffe, which from its 


| a 
. A. e, Latio.] Paſſionate ardour 
| ' ZEALOT. *. [xelateur, French; Cnwrke.] One 


centres. 


: [aedeaire, Fr.] A ſpicy plant, 


3 FE „ 3 . — overbead 


200 
28 Ut Ya from S I. A figure in 


grammar, when a verb agreemg With dive; 
NOUNS, or an adjective with divers lubltaativer S 
is referred to one expreſoly, and to the other by 
ſupplement; as, luit overcame ſhame, boldneſs 
fear; and madneis reaſon. 
In architecture.] A ſmall fort of 
ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece or 


member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, Ratue, or 


the like, that needs to be raiſed. 

ZO DIACK þ LS] The track of the 
ſun through the twelve ſigns; a greut circle of 
the P n the twelve ſigns. 

Ben Jonſan. Bentley. 

ZONE. /. of Mi — Latin. } 

1. A girdle. Dryden. Granville 
2. The earth is Civided into five zorcs : 
firſt is contained between the two tropicks, 
and is called the torrid zone. There arc two 
temperate zones, and two frigid zones. I he 
northern temperate zone is terminated by the 
tropick of Cancer and the arctick polar cir- 
cle: the ſouthern temperate Sone is contain- 
ed detween the tropick of Capricorn and the 


polar circle: the frigid zones are circumſcribed 


by the polar circles and the poles are in their 
a Sachling. Drydex. 


„Circuit; S Milton. 


200 CRAPHER. J. Ln and yedow.] One 


who deſcribes the nature, properties, and 
forms of animals. Brown, 
ZOO'GRAPRY. / [of di and yup. J A de- 
ſcription of the forms, natures, aud proper- 
ties of animals. Slanville. 
ZOO'LOGY. 1 ſof Gowy and Ne] A treatiſe 
concerning living creatures. 
ZOOPHTTE. /. CC. Certain veget- 
ables or ſubſtances which partake of the 
nature both of vegetables and animals, 
ZOO'PHORICK Column. j. {In architecture.] 
A ſtatuary column, or a column which bears 


ZOOPHORUS. 


or ſupports the fi gore of an animal. 


COTLLE KY | A part be- 


tween the architraves aud cornice, to called 
on account of the ornaments carved on it, 
among which are the figures of animals. 
ZOO'TOMIST. / {of ger.] A diſfector 
of the bodies of brute beats. 
ZOO'TOMY. / [C · ] Diſfection of the 
rr of beatts, 


the. 


